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CHAFTEB  I 

At  Market  Basing,  in  Holznahirey  there 
are  fiye  or  six  good  hoases  that  were  built, 
some  of  them  eighty,  some  of  them  a  hun- 
dred, jears  ago  —  in  a  word,  before  the 
town  was   wmtt  it  is.    They  stood  there 
when  the  linendrapers,  grocers,  and  silyer- 
sndths  lived  over  their  shops  in  the  main 
streets,  and  not  in  pretendoos  yillas  of  un- 
endnring  stucco  scattered  alons  the  Hun- 
slope  road,  as  they  do  now.     For  in  those 
honest  days,  stranze  to  say,  a  shopkeeper 
kept  his  shop,  and  wasn't  a  bit  ashamed 
of  It.     And  these  old  houses  are  tenanted 
now  by  persons  of  the  same  class  as  those 
who  occupied  them  when  their  bricks  were 
new  and  red.    The  one  by  the  church  is 
Lawyer  Battiscombe's.    It  was  his  grand- 
father's before  him.    That  house  a  hundred 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Mr. 
i*rancis  Melliship's ;  and  a  mile  in  Oxford 
Street  and  twenty  perches  in  Market  Bas- 
ing mean  about  the  same  thing,  for,  in 
these  small  towns,  a  house  five  steps  from 
your  door  is  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  it 
requires  an  effort   to  reach.      Bead  the 
legend  in  dingy,  gilt-relief  letters  oyer  the 
door — they  were  much  stared  at  when 
first  put  up,  being  a  novelty  from  London 
—  M!elliship,  Mortibot,  &  Co.    Melli- 
ship's Bank,  for  there  is  no  Mortiboy  in  it 
now.    Mortiboy's  Bank  is  at  the  other  end 
^fihe  street,  by  the  post-office.    In  many 
jrays,  the  two  banks  are  wide  as  the  poles 
At  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in 
igate,  is  another  of  these  old  housesJ 
lives  Mr.  Aichard  Matthew  Morti- 


boy, by  the  courtesy  of  Market  Basing — 
when  addressing  him  in  writing  —  styled 
esquire,  but  commonly  spoken  of  as  ready- 
money  Mortiboy. 

The  reason  why,  I  will  teU  yon  presently. 

The  blinds  of  two  of  these  houses,  finom 
«UTet  to  kitchen,  are  drawn  down,  and  the 
shutters  farthest  from  the  door  pushed  to. 

But  at  the  house  in  Demgate,  the  shut- 
ters next  the  door  on  either  side  are  closed, 
and  two  mutes,  with  vulgar  faces  and  silk 
covered  broomsticks,  stand  on  the  steps. 

Susan  Mortiboy  is  dead,  and  is  about  to 
be  buried  in  St.  Giles's  Church;  and  the 
mutes  stand  at  her  brother's  door,  one 
on  the  right  hand,  and  one  on  the  left,  ar- 
rayed in  funeral  trappings,  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  their  order. 

.Sentinels  of  honor,  to  tell  us  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Death,  has  himself 
entered  the  house,  and  receives  the  homa^ 
of  Respectability,  his  humble  servant,  in 
this  wise. 

Outside,  it  is  cold  January  frost ;  inside, 
in  the  parlor,  are  the  mourners.  They  have 
a  good  fire,  and  are  as  comfortable  as  de- 
cency on  such  occasions  will  allow.  Beady- 
money  MortibojT^s  parlor  is  a  gaunt,  cold 
room,  with  long,  narrow  windows,  wire 
blinds,  horsehair  chairs,  a  horsehair  sofa, 
red  moreen  curtains,  and  a  round  table 
with  a  red  cover  reaching  to  the  floor.  A 
decanter  of  sherry  and  eight  glasses  are  on 
it.  The  company  assembled  have  not  had 
any  of  the  sherry,  but  sit  looking  at  it. 
If  one  catches  another's  eye,  the  one  in- 
stantly pretends  to  be  intensely  occupied 
with  the  ceiling,  the  pictures,  the  Cure,  the 
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gtreet  view,  any  thing  but  the  sherry.  1^1, 
as  by  a  spell,  the  one's  eyes  dwell  again  on 
the  decanter,  are  caught  in  the  act,  and  re- 
vert with  guilty  speed  to  the  street  view, 
pictures,  nre,  ceiling,  any  thing  but  the 
sherry. 

Mr.  Richard  Matthew  Mortiboy,  the 
chief  mourner,  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace.  He  sighs  occasionally  with 
creditable  emphasis.  He  intends  his  ejac- 
ulations to  be  taken  for  expressions  of  grief: 
they  really  tell  of  weariness,  and  a  heart- 
felt wish  that  it  was  all  over. 

He  is  sixty-three  years  old,  tall,  bald- 
headed,  and  of  spare  frame.  His  black 
clothes  —  he  was  married  in  the  coat  —  fit 
him  so  tightly,  that,  until  you  were  very 
well  used  to  his  appearance,  vour  mind 
would  wander  into  useless  speculation  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  he  can  get 
into  his  suits;  and,  once  in,  can  ever  get 
out  again. 

But  those  who  know  old  Beady-money 
well,  have  discovered  that  he  is  one  of 
those  human  eels  who  can  wriggle  out  of 
any  thin^  they  can  wriggle  into. 

Lydia  ileathcote,  his  neice,  sits  with  the 
Bible  open  at  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  look- 
ing at  her  uncle. 

She  is  his  next-of-kin,  now  Susan,  his 
sister,  is  dead,  and  old  Mortiboy  is  a  mil- 
lionnaire. 

Honest  John  Heathcote,  her  husband, 
sits  next  her.  The  farmer  is  the  only  per- 
sonage in  the  company  who  does  not  take 
his  eyes  off  the  decanter  of  wine  when  he 
is  caught  looking  at  it  He  does  not 
think  it  exactly ;  but  he  feels  that  it  is  the 
only  pleasant  object  in  the  room,  and  stares 
straight  at  it  accordingly. 

The  family  lawyer,  Benjamin  Battis- 
combe,  fills  the  easy  chair. 

The  family  doctor,  Mr.  Kerby,  is  expect- 
ed every  minute. 

Mr.  Hopgood,  mayor  of  Market  Basing, 
and  linenAiraper,  is  present  in  person,  out 
of  respect  for  the  family,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity of  undertaker.  His  fiu^e  wears  an 
aspect  of  melancholv  solemnity  only  one 
shade  less  deep  than  he  puts  on  for  a  coun- 
ty magnate,  deceased — undertaken  by 
Hopgood,  Son,  &  Pywell. 

G^r^  Ghrimes,  as  Mr.  Mortiboy's  con- 
fidential and  managing  clerk,  and  the 
fiiend  and  adviser  of  Susan  Mortiboy, 
deceased,  is  present. 

And  in  this  goodly  company  there  is  one 
real  mourner,  Mrs.  Heatticote's  daughter, 
Luc)',  whose  gentle  hand  smoothed  the 
last  pillow  of  Susan  Mortiboy,  her  aunt. 

^Put  out  to  be  drunk,  I  suppose," 
erunted  John  Heathcote,  with  his  brown 
hand  on  the  decanter,  to  his  wife  in  an 


undertone.  Then  aloud, "  Shall  I  give  jaa 
a  elass  of  sherry,  Lydia?  " 

Mrs.  Heathcote  objected,  but  took  it. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  a  glass  was  filled 
for  everybody  but  the  chief  mourner. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  conversa- 
tion, but  its  place  was  to  some  extent 
supplied  by  the  tolling  of  St.  Giles's  bass 

B-on^l  —  B-ong!  —  B-ongI  —  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  minute. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  broke  the  silence. 

*^  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  the  impatience  of  weariness. 

**  We  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Francis  Melli- 
ship  and  Mr.  Kerby,"  said  the  mayor. 

"  Oh-h-h  I  "  sighed  the  chief  mourner, 
with  a  look  of  resignation. 

^  Francis  Melliship  all  over  —  eh.  Uncle 
Richard  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Heathcote,  feeling 
her  way.  "  He  always  is  behind  at  every 
thing.  I  have  often  heard  my  poor  moth- 
er say,  that,  when  you  married  his  sister 
Emily,  he  kept  you  all  waiting  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  came  to  church  to 
give  her  away.  Ha  I  ha  1  ha  1 "  —  quickly 
suppressed :  it  was  a  funeral. 

But  her  uncle  looked  angry  at  this  men- 
tion of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Melliship ;  and 
Lydia  Heathcote  saw  her  mistake  before 
he  growled  out  in  reply,  — 

**Mr.  Melliship*s  cavalier  proceedings 
in  private  life  have  not  come  under  my 
notice  for  years." 

**  How  long  is  it  since  he  has  been  in 
your  house?"  asked  John  ^eathcote 
bluntly. 

"  A  dozen  years,  I  suppose,"  said  Lydia. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Mr,  Mortiboy.  "  He 
hasn't  been  here  since  my  poor  wife  was 
buried  —  sixteen  years  ago  last  April." 

Omnes.    "  Ah  I " 

Lucy  Heathcote,  Poor  dear  aunt  —  I 
remember  her  very  well,  though  I  was  but 
a  little  child.  She  always  brought  some- 
thing over  to  Hunslope  for  Grace  and  me 
whenever  she  came  to  see  us.  I  recollect 
her  little  boxes  of  sweets,  and  I  have  got 
two  of  her  dolls  now.    Poor  Aunt  Emily ! " 

Mrs,  Heathcote,    "  Ah,  poor  thing  I " 

Mr,  Mortiboy,  *'She  was  like  all  the 
Melliships  since  the  days  of  Methuselah,  — 
always  giving  something  to  somebody  that 
was  none  the  better  for  being  made  a  fool 
of,  Lu,  my  girl." 

In  this  particular  way  Lucy's  grand- 
uncle  Mortiboy  had  never  made  a  fool  of 
his  niece. 

**We  are  all  older  since  then,"  said 
John  Heathcote,  who  was  a  slow  think- 
er. 

'*  Mr.  Melliship  affronted  me  in  a  way  I 
shall  never  forget,  though  I  hope  I  have 
forgiven  him,"  said  Mr.  Mortiboy.    He  wai 
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one  of  that  nameroaB  class  of  hoarancules 
that  think  ill,  yet  speak  well. 

<"  Whj  not  be  friends,  then  ?  I  like  to 
tee  a  familj  all  friendly,  for  mj  part." 

^  That  b  a  worthy  sentiment,  sir,"  said 
the  lawyer.  It  was  the  first  opportonity 
he  had  had  of  creeping  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  Nobody  woald  ever  quarrel  with  yon, 
John,"  said  his  wife  half  reproachfully. 
"  And  I  quarrel  with  nobody." 
"  If  they  let  you  alone,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
tiboy ;  *'  but  I  was  slighted,  John.  Good  — 
dear  me,  here  is  the  nearse  1 "  He  pulled 
out  his  watch.  **  Ah !  I  thought  as  much 
—  we  are  due  at  the  church  now." 

*^  Shall  we  send  round  for  Francis  Melli- 
ship,  uncle  ?  " 

'*No,  Lydia,**  said  her  uncle  with  se- 
vere irony.  '*  We  all  of  us  dance  attend- 
ance on  ^Ir.  Francis  Melliship :  everybody 
in  Market  Basing  always  has  done,  since 
I've  known  it." 

"Don't  be  hard  on  a  man  behind  his 
hack,"  b^an  the  farmer. 

Mrs.  Heatlicote  shot  a  glance  at  him 
that  meant,  "  How  dare  you  oppose  Uncle 
Mortiboy  ? "  but  her  husband  did  not 
choose  to  see  it.  He  went  on,  regardless 
of  consequences. 

"  I  have  always  respected  Mr  Melliship. 
I  hope  I  always  shall.  And  I  wish  he 
came  to  Hunslope  oftener  than  he  does." 

His  wife  pinched  him  viciously.  Hers 
was  a  difficult  part  to  play.  She  was 
very  friendly,  in  her  way,  with  the  family 
at  the  other  bank;  but  she  was  Beady- 
mon^  Mortiboy's  nearest  of  kin. 

•*  My  brother-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
ia  tones  of  satire,  '<is  dressing  himself 
with  more  than  usual  care,"  then,  in  one 
gmff  blast,  "  and  Francis  Melliship  is  the 
greatest  Peacock  in  Market  Basmgl  I 
—  hate  —  Peacockery  in  man  or  wo- 
manl" 

Mrs.  Heathcote  smoothed  her  crape  de- 
murely. She  loved  it :  I  don't  mean  the 
crape — dress. 

**  Farme]>like,  eh,  John  ?  for  yon  and  me. 
We  are  not  going  to  begin  peacocking,  I 
think." 

The  mayor's  chief  assistant  now  entered 
with  a  moumiul  bow,  and  proceeded  to 
decorate  the  chief  mourner  with  a  Ions 
crape  scarf.  The  chief  mourner  resented 
this. 

Holding  up  the  scarf,  he  said,  looking  at 
the  man, — 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  this  gew- 
gaw?" 

"  A  scarf,  sir  —  quite  usual  —  at  all  re- 
spectable funerals." 
"  Always  worn,  sir,"  said  the  mayor. 
'^Z never  wore  one  before,"  jaid  Mr.  Mor- 


tiboy, testily.  **  I  should  have  stopped  the 
affair  at  hatbands  and  gloves,  I  think. 
Plain,  but  respectable.  I  hate  show. 
Poor  Susan,  too,  never  cared  for  ostentation. 
Mr.  Ghrimes  "  — 

**  I  left  the  matter  to  Mr.  Hopgood,  rir. 
He  knows  better  than  I  do  what  to 
do." 

**  Always  our  practice,  sir,^  said  the 
mayor. 

**  Well,  well.  Come,  put  it  on  then.  As 
they're  made,  we  must  nave  them,  I  sup- 
pose.    Poor  Susan  I  " 

The  old  man  looked  mournfully  askant 
at  the  great  crape  rosette  at  his  hip,  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  scarf  dangling  about  his 
knees. 

He  shook  his  head ;  and,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  sad-KSolored  silk  handkerchief  full 
of  holes,  he  wiped  his  eye?,  but  not  of 
tears.  There  was  only  one  loss  Mr.  Mor- 
tiboy would  have  shed  tears  over  —  the 
loss  of  money.  At  sifrht  of  his  grief, 
all  the  company  was  affected  likewise  in 
different  degrees.  Lucy  Heathcote  was 
by  his  side  in  an  instant.  She  kissed 
the  old  man.    At  this  he  wiped  his  eyes 


agam. 


"  I  have  lost  all  —  all  —  that — were 
near  to  me  —  now,"  he  said. 

<*Not  all,  Uncle  Bichard,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Heathcote  meekly,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
turn  in  her  handkerchief. 

Bat  the  old  man  never  noticed  her  in- 
terruption.    He  went  on,  — 

"  There  was  Emily  —  gone  —  taken  from 
me  just  —  as  —  we  knew  each  —  other  — 
well"  — 

«Ohl  — oh!  — ohl"  sobbed  Lydia 
Heathcote.  She  had  despised  poor  Mrs. 
Mortiboy  all  her  life,  said  every  sharp  thine 
she  could  think  of  behind  her  back,  and 
would  not  have  called  her  back  again  to 
Market  Basing  for  worlds. 

"  And  Dick  —  my  son  —  my  son  I  I 
loved  that  boy  —  if —  ever—  I  loved  any 
thing"  — 

His  father  turned  him  out  of  the  house 
one  night,  years  ago,  neck  and  crop. 

<'  G^s  and  runs  away  from  me ;  and 

—  Pm  left  alone  —  now  —  Susan's  "  — 
He    looked   up    towards   the  bedroom 

above. 

**  Not  alone,  uncle  dear,"  said  Lucy,  in 
a  sweet  voice.  This  youn^  thing  loved  the 
old  hunks  himself,  and  not  nis  money. 

The  others  hung  on  his  words,  for  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  the  town. 

Market  Basing,  town  and  people,  be- 
longed to  him  —  almost. 

"  Wife  dead,  and  gone  from  me."  He 
wiped  the  unsubstantial  tears  from  his 
eyes  aeain.    "Son  dead  —  and  —  buried 

—  who  Knows  where?     Susan  —  Susan  — 
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gone  1    rm  an  old  man.    We  spent  three 
undred  —  at  least)  Susan  did  —  trying  to 

—  find  Dick." 

''He  was  a  great  trouble  to  you,  sir," 
said  the  lawyer,  who  had  got  Dick  Morti- 
boy  out  of  some  nasty  scrapes. 

"  The  pocket-money  that  —  boy  —  had" 
—here  he  nearly  cried  in  earnest  —  **  that 
bis  Aunt  Susan  gave  him.  If  it  was  not 
speaking  ill  of  the  dead  "  said  Mr.  Morti- 
boy,  "  I  should  say  —  Susan  —  spoilt  him. 
She  always  sided  with  him  against  his 
father.  Ah  I  IVe  said  hundreds  of  times, 
*  My  boy,  lightly  come,  lightly  go.'  He 
thought  noudng  of  the  money  he  spent. 
I  did  not  want  him  to  be  a  spoilt  peacock. 
She  gave  him  a  gold  watch  and  chain  tlie 
day  he  was  ten  years  old.  I  never  had  one 
till  my  father  died.  I  wanted  him  to  be  like 
me.  But  —  it  —  wasn't  to  be.  PeoJ)le 
said,  *  What  you've  been  all  your  life  get- 
ting '11  soon  be  spent  after  you're  —  gone, 
M-o-rtiboy ' "  — 

(Mrs.  Heathcote  groaned  at  this  picture, 
and  looked  hardat  her  uncle.) 

"  *  —  After  you  are  —  gone  —  M-o-o-rti- 
boy.'  I  used  to  hope  he'd  grow  up,  and 
alter  his  ways,  and  be  fond  of  business,  and 

—  all  that.  But  no  !  Dick's  dead  —  mr 
boy's  dead  —  and  —  and  —  I  never  recol- 
lect being  separated  from  Susan  before." 

"  Poor  thing  !  she  was  such  an  invalid," 
said  Mrs.  Heathcote  soothingly. 

The  old  man  stared  at  liis  niece,  but 
went  on  without  noticing  her  interrup- 
tion. 

'<  Ah-h,  I  —  couldn't  have  said  it  then  :  I 
dare  say  I  couldn't,  but  I  could  say  it  now  if  I 
only  had  —  my —  boy —  Dick —  again.  *  Let 
him  spend  it  if  he  likes.'  I  could  say  — 
when  people  said  to  me,  'Mr.  Mortlboy, 
you^*  money  will  all  be  spent' — I  could 
say,  *  From  —  all — my — neart' " 

(It  was  quite  a  physical  curiosity,  this 
heart  of  his,  that  he  spoke  of  so  feelingly. 
It  was  such  a  very  little  one.) 

"  —  I  could  say  from  all  my  heart,  *  Well, 
if  those  that  have  the  spenmng  of  it  have 
as  much  pleasure  in  spending  it,  as  I  had 
in  getting  it'"  (here  Mrs.  Heathcote 
smoothed  her  dress,  and  solemnly  shook 
her  head,  as  i£  there  could  be  no  pleasure 
to  her  in  spending  old  Beady-money's 
hoards;  at  the  same  time,  she  listened 
with  all  her  ears^,  ^' '  I'm  a  satisfied  man.' " 

"  You  can't  take  yours  out  of  the  world 
with  you,  any  more  than  anybody  else  can, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Heathcote. 

"  John  !  1 "  whispered  his  wife,  in  a  key 
of  the  strongest  remonstrance. 

"No,  Heathcote  —  no,"  said  the  old 
man;  "and  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
Money's  a  trouble  and  an  anxiety— and 
that's  all." 


A  quick  step  outside;  a  gentle  knodi 
at  the  hall  door. 

One  second  after,  Mr.  Melliship  was  in 
theparlor  in  the  midst  of  them. 

He  took  his  stand  close  to  the  table :  a 
fine,  handsome  man  of  middle  a^e,  'whon 
coat  and  gloves  fitted  him  perfectly.  Thej 
bore  in  their  cut  the  indelible  mark  of  a 
West-end  tailor's  skill. 

Now,  Mr.  Melliship  was  a  gentleman, 
and  moved  in  the  best  county  circles. 
The  others  did  not,  and  were  afraid  of  lilm 
accordingly.  He  bowed  to  them  all,  bat 
without  looking  at  anybody.  His  eyes 
looked  straight  before  him  at  the  wall. 

They  bowed  in  return. 

Mrs.  Heathcote  addressed  him. 

'*  We  began  to  fear  something  had  kept 
you,  Mr.  Melliship,  —  on  this  melanchol* 
ly"— 

*'  Occasion  "  died  away  on  her  volable 
tongue. 

&ere  was  something  very  strange  about 
the  fixed  gaze  of  Mortiboy's  brother-in- 
law. 

Tliey  all  stared  where  he  stared,  and 
found  themselves  looking  at  the  picture  of 
Susan  Mortlboy,  painted  when  she  was  a 
comely  young  woman. 

Mrs.  Ueat£cote — irrepressible — ^recover- 
ed herself  at  once,  and  translated  in  an 
audible  whisper,  for  the  company,  tbe 
thoughts  that  were  passing  in  Mr.  Melli- 
ship's  mind. 

'^Itis  a  long  time  since  he  was  here. 
He  is  thinking  of  Susan  or  of  his  sister  Em- 
ily.   It  is  a  melancholly  occasion  " — 

" I  begyour  pardon,  Mr.  Mortiboy," he 
began,  xhen  pressed  his  thumb-nail  hard 
against  his  teeth,  and  looked  at  the  red 
cloth. 

He  gulped  down  something  rising  in  his 
throat,  made  an  effort  to  recover  his  eelf- 
possession,  and  continued,  thrusting  his 
nand  into  his  coat-pocket, — 

**  I  I'm  —  rather  absent,  I  fear.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  hardly  feel  well  this  morning. 
I  found  this  to-day.  It  —  it — rather  shook 
me.  You  will  know  the  writing.  I  wish 
it  were  true." 

He  handed  a  yellow  scrap  of  antique 
letter  paper  to  Mr.  Mortiboy. 

The  old  man  took  it.  It  was  his  wife's 
writing,  ^  a  voice  from  the  dead,  though 
that  was  nothing  to  him.  He  opened  the 
note ;  then,  bursting  with  anger,  turned 
purple  in  the  face,  for  he  read,  — 

''THE  LATE  MR.  GASH'S  RECI- 
PE FOR  REMOVING  BALD  PA  TCII- 
ES  ON  THE  HEAD:  USE  CAY- 
ENNE PEPPER  AND  COD-LIVER 
OIL,    WELL  RUBBED  IN,  NIGHI 

AND  morning:* 
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BB '      Old  Beady-moQ^  boiled  with  imge,  and 

j  g>sped  for  breath. 
ii  r.  The  top  of  his  own  head  was  as  bald 
as  a  billiard  ball.  Trembling  yiolent- 
^i  {y*  ^  handed  the  paper  in  silence  to  Mrs. 
fieathcote.  She  read  it  with  amasement, 
and  stared  in  expectation,  first  at  her  an- 
de,  then  at  Mr.  MelUship. 

**  Cod-liver  oil  and  cayenne  pepper  1 
Good  God,  man  I  Years  ago— your  in- 
sult -^  to  me  1  With  my  dead  sister  lying 
up  stairs,  have  yon  come  here  to  insult  me 
orer  her  coffin  ? "  roared  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
dntching  his  craTat  with  his  lank  fingers. 

**!  b^  yoor  pardon;  there  most  be 
some  mistake  here.  1  am  innocent  of  any 
intention  to  insult  you." 

He  took  the  paper  from  Mrs.  Heathoote, 
lolded  it  mechanically,  and  replaced  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  stared  again  at  the  por- 
trait 

On  the  others,  the  late  Mr.  Gash's  recipe 
had  fiillen  like  a  bombshell. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  slight  titter.  Old  Beady-money  was 
so  angry,  so  bald,  and  altogether  it 
was   so   funny,   they   forgot  where  they 


A  titter,  instantly  snpprnsed. 
Hie^  looked  at  Mr.  Melliship  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

And  he  looked  so  strange  that  morn- 
ing, not  one  of  them  dared  ask  him  for 
it 
So  they  sat  mote. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Heathoofte  and  Lucy, 
with  well-meant  but  ansaccessfiil  endeav- 
ors,  tried  to  soothe  the  old  man. 

"He's  d-r-n-n-k,  I  firmly  believe,*'  her 
uncle  hissed  in  Mrs.  Heathoote's  ear ;  and 
he  cast  an  angry  glance  at  the  man  he 
had  treated  for  twenty  good  years  as  a 
fiw. 

But  there  was  yet  one  more  outrage  on 
prrairiety  for  them  to  bear. 

Francis  Melliship  advanced -— his  head 
op^  his  chest  thrust  forward. 

Old  Ready-money  involuntarily  shrank 
from  him. 
He  was  a  coward,  and  afiraid. 
Mr.  Mellidiip  took  another  step  in  ad- 
nnce. 

Hitherto  they  had  looked  at  his  face,  for 
^  table-cover  had  hidden  his  legs.  Now 
they  looked  at  them. 

**  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Melliship.  Sir," 
•^  cried  the  chief  assistant,  who  had  been 
sboat  to  endue  the  banker  with  a  scarf  like 
the  others. 

*^  Mr.  Melliship ! "  exclaimed  the  lawyer 
and  the  mayor  in  a  breath,  opening  their 
eyes  to  their  widest 
The  old  man  looked.    Lucy  looked. 
"  Merciful  goodness  1 "  her  mother  shriek- 


ed;  <<why,  voaVe  got  light— ahem  I  — 
trousers  on  t '' 

The  astonishment  and  confusion  yon  can 
imagine.  If  you  doubt  it,  try  the  effects 
yourself  on  a  like  occauon. 

Another  knock;  slightly  louder  than 
Mr.  Melliship's  had  been. 

Dr.  Kerbv  entered  the  room  — •  suave, 
polite.  He  began  to  stammer  an  apology 
K>r  being  a  few  minutes  late ;  in  fact,  **  Se 
had  been  —  a  —  attending  a  lady  "  ^- 

''Mr.  Mortiboy — Mr.  Battiscombe  *- 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

A  pause.  He  looked  round  and  met 
Francis  Melliship's  eyes  full. 

And  he  read  tneir  meaning. 

*<  Oh-h-h !  we  are  very  old  friends,  and 
veiT  good  fnends,"  he  said,  linking  his  arm 
in  sir.  Melliship's ;  ^  and,  my  dear  sir,  as 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  polite  men  I 
ever,  met  a  man  who  never  refused  me  a 
request'*^ 

^No;  my  purse  is  always  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the— poor.  You  mean ^ the 
check  —  for  tne  hospital.  I  said  I 
would"  — 

'*  I  must  ask  you  for  five  minutes  of  yoor 
valuable  time ;  and,  as  a  great  favor,  now 
—  at  once." 

They  walked  out  arm-in-arm  in  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Melliship's  house. 

As  the  two  left  the  room,  the  doctor  had 
looked  behind  him  very  significantly. 

Then  they  forgot  every  thing  in  the 
strange  scene  they  had  just  witnessed.  The 
old  man  all  angry  —  Lucy  sorry— the 
others  curious. 

**I  say  he's  disgracefully  tipsy,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  the  doctor 
knew  it  But,  Mr.  Francis  Melliship,  I 
shall  be  even  with  yon  "  —  then  in  a  lower 
tone,  "some  day  —  soon." 

The  politic  lawer  was  inclined  to  assent 
True,  he  did  not  number  among  his  clients 
Francis  MelUship. 

John  Heathcote  spoke  out  his  mind. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Mortiboy,  you  do  Melli- 
ship an  injustice.  Before  to-day  I  have 
heard  of  his  drinking  more  than  is  good 
for  him;  but  I  never  believed  it  I  think 
he  is  ill  I " 

*^  John  I "  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"  He  never  meant  to  insult  you  or  any- 
body else.  He  is  too  much  the  gentleman 
to  do  it" 

The  old  man  was  getting  purple  again. 

"John I"  —  and  Lydia  pinched  mm  as 
hard  as  she  could. 

Various  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the 
cause  and  meaning  of  this  strange  conduct 
of  Mr.  Melliship's. 

All  the  while  the  solution  lay  neatly 
folded  on  the  floor. 
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BEADY-MONEY  MOBTIBOY. 


Lucy's  ere  caught  it  She  picked  up  a 
crumpled  letter  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  the  recipe  for  bald  spots. 

She  just  glanced  at  the  contents  —  lest, 
perchance,  she  should  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
—  and  handed  her  uncle  a  letter  in  which 
his  wife,  Francis  Melliship's  sister,  had 
tried  to  heal  a  family  dispute  between  her 
husband  and  her  brother  with  true  woman's 
tact ;  and  hoped  and  foretold  and  prayed 
coo,  that  they  might  live  in  brotherly  love 
for  the  future. 

The  old  man  read  it  and  fix>wned  over  it 

*'This  is  what  Mr.  Melliship  meant  to 
give  yon,  Uncle  Bichard,  I  feel  sure.  He 
gave  you  the  other  by  mistake." 

Ola  Keady-money  shook  his  head  slowly 
and  incredulously. 

"  Why  did  he  give  me  the  other,  then  ? 
He  is  not  sober,  that's  why." 

Everybody  else  believed  Lucy's  surmise 
was  true.  But  this  did  not  explain  Mr. 
Melliship's  extraordinary  conduct  in  com- 
ing to  a  funeral  without  being  dressed  for 
one. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  riddle ;  and  they 
were  dying  to  solve  it,  but  could  not 

"Will  he  come  back?  Are  wo  to  wait?" 
they  whispered. 

Now  all  this  had  wasted  half  an  hour  or 
more;  and  the  men  standing  at  the  door 
were  frozen. 

No  stress  of  weather  must  shake  a  mute's 
decorum.  So  their  teeth  chattered,  and 
their  hands  and  feet  were  numbed  dead. 

A  decent  servant  maid  came  in,  and 
whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  Mrs. 
Heathcote.     She  referred  her  to  her  uncle. 

But  the  chief  mourner  was  deaf,  and  the 
message  had  to  be  repeated  aloud.  When 
he  heurd  it,  he  exclaimed,  with  much  irri- 
tation, — 

"Hester  I  Brandy!  Who  for?  The 
mutes?  Now  what  do  mutes  want  with 
brandy  ?  " 

"  They  are  starved,  sir,  with  the  cold," 
said  the  chief  assistant;  "and  I  thought 
you  might  be  pleased  to  send  them  a  little 
drop  before  we  start  Very  sorry  to  trou- 
ble you,  but  the  maid  said  you  had  the 
key." 

"  CJertainly  not  They  can't  require  it 
at  such  a  time.     They're  paid,  I  suppose." 

"  Their  teeth,  sir,  they  quite  chatter ; 
and  Mr.  Mopes,  he's  snivelling  with  the 
cold,  and  can't  help  himself,  poor  man.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  a  day  like  this, 
mutes  will  get  chilled;  and  when  one's 
teeth  get  chattering,  it  looks  like  a  snivel, 
hold  your  silk  how  you  may." 

"  Then  tell  him  not  to  snivel,  from  me. 
He  was  before  me  the  other  day  —  he  sniv- 
elled then.  It's  a  way  he's  got,  I  think. 
(xod  bless  my  heart !  —  can't  they  jump 


about  and  keep  'emselves  warm?  Pd 
do  it." 

The  revolutionary  boldness  of  Mr.  Mor- 
tiboy's  proposition  so  utterly  staggered  tlie 
undertaker,  that  he  stood  full  thirty  seoonds 
before  he  spoke  in  reply. 

"Not  well,  sir.  You  see  it  isn't  usoal 
sir — with  the  profession.  But  Pll  teiil 
them  what  you  say." 

A  grunt 

Enter  Hester,  the  maid,  again. 

"  Dr.  Kerby*!  compliments,  sir,  and  he's 
very  sorry,  and  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Melli- 
ship will  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  fa- 
neral.    Mr.  Melliship's  taken  ill." 

The  others  wondered  very  much  and 
went  without  them. 

Mrs.  Heathcote  and  Lucy  spent  the  time 
that  they  were  away  in  settling  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Francis  Melliship's  complaint 

But  they  were  a  long  way  out  in  their 
guesses. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

Aftbb  the  coaches  had  set  the  mourn- 
ers down  again  at  Mr.  Mortiboy's  house, 
the  funeral  party  had  still  two  pieces  of 
business  to  perform. 

They  had  to  eat  the  luncheon  provided 
for  them,  and  to  hear  the  will  read. 

The  question  they  silently  debated  was 
whether  Susan  Mortiboy  —  who  all  her 
life  had  spent  half  her  income  in  works  of 
charity,  and  the  other  half  in  keeping  up 
a  house  for  her  brother  to  live  in — had 
ventured  to  leave  any  of  her  money  to  an^ 
thing  or  any  body  but  Beady-money  Morti- 
boy oy  her  will.  She  possessed  a  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  left  her  by 
her  father.  This  sum  ner  brother  at  once 
took  out  of  the  Three  per  Gent  Consols 
for  her,  and  re-invested  it  at  two  per  cent 

—  grudgingly  paid  — ^with  himself  As  her 
life  was  for  years  considered  a  bad  one 

—  physically —her  brother  paid  the  inteiv 
est  over  to  her  for  two  very  good  reasons. 
First,  because  he  thought  he  should  not 
have  to  pay  it  very  long ;  secondly,  because 
she  had  the  absolute  power  of  disposing 
of  the  principal  by  her  wilL 

This  led  him  to  regard  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds  as  his  natural  enemies 

—  though,  for  decency's  sake,  he  subscribed 
five  guineas  a  year  to  the  County  Infirma- 
ry, and  two  to  the  Albert  Dispensary.  For 
he  felt  sure,  that,  if  he  did  not  inherit  his 
sister's  money,  the  charities  would  get  it 
among  them. 

So,  twelve  years  and  two  months  before 
out  story  opens,  he  availed  himself  of  a  fit 
of  indisposition  more  severe  than  usual  to 
help  his  sister  Susan  to  make   her  wiLL 
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Now,  he  bad  in  his  library  a  mlBchieyons 
octaTo  Tolume,  called  "  Every  Man  bis  own 
Lawrer,"  publiabed  for  one  Grantbam,  in 
the  Strand,  and  fleveral  other  worthies  of 
the  trade,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1826. 
Oat  of  this  be  took  a  form  of  a  testament- 
ary instrument,  in  which  Richard  Roe  be- 
queathed to  John  Doe  certain  personal 
property,  under  certidn  conditions,  set  out 
with  all  the  old-fashioned  piety  and  verbos- 
ity common  in  the  wills  and  testaments  of 
half  a  century  aga  For  this  will  in  the 
book  fitted  his  sister  Susan's  intentions  to 
a  T.  Mr.  Mortiboy  had  struggled  hard  to 
make  her  bequeath  her  property  to  him 
absolutely,  but  she  would  not  consent ;  so 
he  gave  in  with  a  good  grace,  made  her 
will  himself^  and  saved  three  or  four  guin- 
eas Lawyer  Battiscombe  ought  to  have 
pocketed.  He  read  it  over  to  ber,  and  she 
signed  it  in  the  presence  of  Hester  Noble, 
domestic  servant,  and  John  Smith,  garden- 
er; and  Mr.  Mortiboy  locked  it  up  in  his 
safe  till  it  should  be  wanted ;  through  hav- 
ing taken  effect.  And  this  was  it,  fairly 
written  out,  in  old  Ready-money's  clerkly 
autocrraph :  — 

**In  the  name  of  God  Amen  I  Susan 
Mtntiboy  of  Demgate  in  the  town  of  Mar- 
ket Basing  in  the  county  of  Holme  spinster 
being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  mem- 
ory and  understanding  out  mindful  of  my 
mortality  do  this  second  day  of  December 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine  make  and  publish  this  my 
last  Will  and  testament  m  manner  and 
form  following  that  is  to  say  First  I  desire 
to  be  decently  and  privately  buried  in  the 
ehorchyard  of  the  parish  in  which  I  shall 
happen  to  die  without  any  funeral  pomp 
and  with  as  little  expense  as  may  be  "  — 

**  Now,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with,"  her 
brother  had  said,  as  he  was  making  a  rouo[h 
drafi  of  the  will.  <'  The  author  ?  Mr.  Gif- 
ford.  Well,  Mr.  Gifford,  you're  a  very 
sensible  man.  You're  just  of  roy  mind  in 
the  matter.  No  useless  pomp  and  expense." 
At  ihis  point  in  the  proceedings,  how- 
ever, the  old  gentleman's  feelings  had  been 
grossly  outraged,  for  bis  sister  had  put  him 
to  the  pain  of  writing  the  words  that  gave 
away  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and 
made  certain  little  specific  bequests  of  per- 
sonal effects.  Reluctantly,  too,  he  had 
added,  — 

**  And  as  to  all  the  rest  residue  and 
remainder  of  my  estate  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever  and  of  what  nature  kind  and 
quality  soever  the  same  may  be  and  not 
hereinbefore  given  and  disposed  of  afler 
payment  of  my  just  debts  legacies  funeral 
expenses  and  the  expense  of  proving  this 
my  Will  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath 
the  same  to  and  unto  John  Heathcote  of 


Hunslope  in  the  county  of  Holme  gentle- 
man and  to  and  unto  George  Heathcote  of 
Launton  Grange  in  the  same  county  gen- 
tleman nevertheless  in  trust  for  and  to  the 
use  of  — 

And  the  trust  was  this. 

The  trustees  were  to  hold  the  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  for  twelve  years,  and  then 
pay  it,  with  the  interest  accruing  thereon, 
to  Richard  Matthew  Mortiboy,  testatrix's 
brother  —  if  her  nephew,  Richard  Melli- 
ship  Mortiboy,  should  not  daring  that  time 
be  heard  of,  or  his  death  be  satisfactorily 

E roved.  In  the  event  of  his  coming  back, 
e  was  to  have  the  money  absolutely. 

The  twelve  years  had  gone.  Dick  had 
not  turned  up,  and  it  was  two  months  over 
the  limit  put  down  in  the  will. 

The  money  was  Mr.  Mortibo/s. 

So  after  a  little  preliminary  humming 
and  hawing,  he  went  to  the  safe  and  fetched 
the  will. 

^  I  did  not  draw  that  instrument,"  said 
Mr.  Battiscombe. 

**  I  made  it  myself,"  said  Mr.  Mortiboy. 

'^The  lawyer's  best  friend  is  the  man 
that  makes  his  own  will  —  or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  anybody  else's." 

^  Anybody  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
add  two  and  two  together,  can  make  a  will, 
Mr.  Ghrimes  ?  I've  heard  you  say  so,  oflen 
enough." 

*^  We  shall  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  tele- 
graphing privately  under  the  table  to 
Ghrimes,  by  treading  on  his  only  com. 

*'  You  will  see,   Mr.  Battiscombe,"  re- 

{)lied  the  old  gentleman,  proudly.  He 
oved  law,  and  delighted  to  aabble  m  high- 
sounding  phraseology,  of  the  technical 
meaning  of  which  he  knew  nolhing  at  all. 

'*  I  think  you  might  have  let  me  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  sir." 

As  he  spoke,  the  lawyer  telegraphed 
again  to  Ghrimes ;  but  the  tender  toe  was 
gone  this  time.  Mr.  Battiscombe's  boot 
only  crushed  the  carpet 

**  The  Court  always  carries  out  a  man's 
clear  and  obvious  intentions.  I've  known 
this  ever  since  I  could  read  about  a  probate 
case." 

**  Subject  to  certain  rules,  more  or  less 
clearly  defined,  sir.  No  doubt  Mr.  Morti- 
boy has  made  no  mistake"  —  signalling  to 
Ghrimes  again.  ''At  least,  I'm  sure  I 
hope  so." 

*'  The  thing's  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
Your  boy,  that  sweeps  your  ofiSice,  might 
have  put  down  my  poor  dear  sister  Susan's 
wishes  in  black  and  white  as  well  as  you 
could,  Mr.  Battiscombe." 

**  Permit  me  to  doubt  it,  Mr.  Mortiboy : 
as  I  found  out,  one  day  last  week,  that  he 
can  read,  but  can't  write." 

^'  Then  it's  a  scandal  to  Market  Basing ; 
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for  there  —  are  —  no  —  less  —  than    four 
charity  schools." 

'*  He  came  from  HunsLope." 

"  I  asked  Battiscombe  to  take  him/'  said 
Mr.  Heathcote.  ^*  He's  my  wife's  garden- 
er's boy." 

**  We  can't  be  expected  to  teach  all  Hun- 
slope  the  three  R's,  Uncle  Richard,"  said 
his  niece  apologetically. 

**  Certainly  not,  Lydia.  Now,  I  think  I 
may  read  the  —  subject  of  discussion.  It 
is  very  simple,  and  ver-y  clear — heml  — 
to  my  mind. 

Old  Mortiboy  took  up  his  stand  near  the 
window.  The  rest  faced  round.  Ghrimes 
and  Battiscombe  exchanged  signals  again. 
Having  cleared  his  throat  several  times, 
the  old  gentleman  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  business  on  hand. 

He  read  the  will  through,  from  end  to 
end,  and  nobody  made  a  remark. 

*<  There,"  said  he,  looking  triumphantly 
at  the  lawyer.  "I  think  that  is  clear 
enough,  even  for  you,  Mr.  Battiscombe; 
and  I  will  say,  I  have  always  found  you  a 
clear-headed  man.  The  effect  is  pisdn,  ex- 
cept for  those  oonf — aheml  —  legacies. 
She  left  her  money  to  Dick  —  though  she 
knew  he  was  dead  when  she  did  it :  that 
was  like  a  woman's  obstinacy.  And  Dick 
has  not  come  within  the  twelve  years  — 
it's  two  months  over  now.  And  the  mon- 
ey's mine  —  eh,  John  Heathcote?  You 
see  it  ?    You're  a  trustee  ?  " 

Mr.  Heathcote  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand  towards  Mr.  Battiscombe. 

They  all  looked  at  the  lawyer.  He 
said,— 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  effect  you  intend- 
ed to  produce,  Mr.  Mortiboy,  the  will  is 
waste  paper,  and  "  — 

*<Now,  Battiscombe,  you're  a  pleasant 
/man,  and  like  your  joke  and  all  that ;  but 
I  put  it  to  you  —  is  this  a  time  for  fun  ?  " 

"  And  I  answer  —  no  time  for  fun.  Sir, 
I  will  stake  my  reputation,  as  your  legal 
adviser,  on  what  I  say.  The  trust  takes 
effect  from  the  death  of  Miss  Mortiboy, 
not  from  the  making  of  her  will.  I  should 
have  told  you  that  if  you  had  honored  me 
with  your  instructions." 

The  folios  of  blue  paper  dropped  from 
Mr.  Mortiboy's  hana.  He  gasped  for 
breath,  t'lfned  very  yellow,  and  E>OKed  faint 
as  a  spent  stag. 

Lydia  —  quick-witted  —  recovered  her- 
self first  She  saw  through  the  matter  in 
a  moment. 

"Well,  uncle,"  she  said,  trying  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  affair,  "you'll  have 
the  interest  for  twelve  years,  and  then  have 
the  money.  It  won't  matter  to  you  much, 
I  dare  say." 

She  said  this  quite  oheerfidly  to  her  uncle. 


The  old  man  pointed  his  trembling  finr 
ger  towards  Ghnmes,  and  shook  his  head. 

The  manging  clerk  had  risen  from  his 
seat. 

"Mr.  Mortiboy,"  he  said,  **I  foel  it  is 
time  I  should  speak.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  I  have  done  wrong.  My  excuse  must 
be  that  Miss  Mortiboy  —  to  whose  kindness 
I  owed  much  all  my  life  —  made  me  do 
what  I  did.  I  —  I — There  is  a  codicil  to 
the  will  you  have  read." 

And  as  he  said  this,  he  pulled  a  folded 
sheet  of  paper  frt>m  his  pocket. 

Except  tne  lawyer,  ever^'ix)dy  was  alive 
with  interest. 

"  Go  on,  Ghrimes,"  said  the  old  man 
hoarsely.    "  You  never  deceived  me  before." 

"  Miss  Susan  made  us  —  Mr.  Battiscombe 
and  me  —  promise  sacredly  we  would  nevei 
mention  this  to  "  — 

"  You  never  deceived  me  before  —  that  I 
know  of  young  man.  But  no  promise 
ought  to  have  kept  you  from  coming  straight 
to  me.  When  did  —  my  sister  —  make  a 
fool  of  herself,  eh  ?  —  eh  ?     Go  on  I " 

"  The  week  before  she  died,  Miss  Susan 
called  in  "  — 

"  You  and  Battiscombe.  Go  on  1  What 
has  she  done  ?  For  God's  sake,  out  with 
it!" 

Briefly  told,  she  had  done  this.  Revoked 
her  bequest  to  her  nephew,  Richard  Melli- 
ship  Mortiboy ;  given  the  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  to  her  brother ;  made  him  sole 
executor  and  residuary  legatee,  and  direct- 
ed him  to  put  a  stainea  window  to  her 
memory  in  ot  Giles's  Church ;  ratified  and 
confirmed  the  other  legacies  contained  in 
her  will. 

The  executor's  face  brightened  for  one 
moment  when  Ghrimet^  got  to  the  impor- 
tant clause  of  the  codicil. 

It  clouded  again  when  he  heard  of  the 
window  he  was  to  pay  for  out  of  his  money. 

This  subject  of  complaint  lasted  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  short  ailernoon,  as  they  sat 
gloomily  over  the  port  and  sherry,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  funeral  collation. 

But,  if  he  forgot  his  trouble  about  the 
window,  it  was  to  recollect  his  grievance 
against  his  sister  for  not  trusting  him,  and 
against  the  lawyer  and  his  confidential 
clerk  for  not  temng  him  what  was  being 
done. 

"  She  knew  I  never  would  let  her  have 
any  window  or  nonsense ;  that  was  it,"  he 
said,  over  and  over  again. 

The  truth  was,  his  sister  had  loved  her 
church,  had  loved  her  work  at  the  schools 
and  among  the  poor,  and  she  did  want  her 
memory  to  dwell  among  them. 

At  last  —  and  it  seemed  a  long  time  in 
coming  —  the  old  man  was  left  alone. 
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Now,  as  we  know  that  Mr.  Bichard  Mat- 
thew Mortibo/  —  oommoal/  called  Ready- 
JDonej  Mortlboy  —  is  the  principal  legatee 
under  this  codicil  to  his  sister's  will ;  and 
as  he  is  a  very  rich  man,  and  gives  the  title 
to  this  matter-o^&ct  story,  let  us  here  trace 
his  pedigree,  and  say  a  word  or  two  about 
him. 

The  Mortiboy  pedigree  is  not  a  long  one. 
13iere  are  four  generations  in  it ;  old  mady- 
money,  his  father,  hisgrandfather,  and  his 
greatrgrandfather.  Who  his  great-great- 
grand&ther  was,  nobody  knows. 

Of  the  fonr  personages  who  constitute 
the  trunk  and  chief  branches  of  the  heraldic 
tree,  three  lived,  thrived,  and  died  at  Mar- 
ket Basing;  and,  at  the  time  our  story 
opens,  the  last  is  alive  and  more  thriving 
tnan  any  of  his  ancestors  were :  for  money 
gets  money.  If  you  have  but  much,  you 
must,  in  spite  of  yourself,  have  more. 

The  town  of  Market  Basing  is  on  the 
high  road  to  the  North,  at  such  a  distance 
between  two  more  important  places  that, 
b  the  old  days,  all  the  coacnes  stopped 
there  time  enough  for  the  passengers  to  get 
down,  and  eat  a  meal.  80^  before  rail- 
ways upset  every  thing  on  the  coach  roads, 
there  was  no  traveller  oetween  London  and 
the  Land  o'  Cakes  who  did  not  know  Mar- 
ket Basing  a  great  deal  better  than  people 
nowadays  know  Ru^y  Junction  on  me 
great  iron  road  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

The  principal  inn  was  the  Horse  and 
Jockey;  and  at  this  substantial  hostelry, 
the  gentleman  we  will  designate  Mortiboy 
the  First  filled  the  important  though  subor- 
dinate post  of  ostler. 

Like  many  other  ostlers  on  the  road*  Mat 
Mortiboy  had  the  right  of  supplying  the 
beasts  under  his  car^  with  his  own  hay  and 
com  and  his  master's  water.  The  profit 
trising  from  such  sale  was  his  perqmsite ; 
and  a  very  handsome  one  it  was :  and  close 
indeed  Mat  alwavs  was  about  the  savings, 
which  he  kept  m  an  old  stocking  in  his 
hayloft,  and  in  a  leathern  pocket-book  under 
his  coarse  shirt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Horse  and  Jockey  was  proverbially  easy  as 
an  old  shoe :  while  the  servants  got  fat,  the 
master  starved. 

In  tavern  business  this  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly'the  case. 

In  1746  times  were  bad  at  Market  Bas- 
ing; and  when  nobody  else  would  lend 
mine  host  of  the  Horse  and  Jockey  the 
money  he  stood  in  sore  need  of,  his  ostler, 
Mat  Mortiboy,  tumbled  two  thousand  guin- 
eas into  his  lap,  at  his  lawyer's  and  took 
a  mortgage  deed  and  covenant  for  interest 
at  BIX  per  centum  per  annum  in  return. 
Tlus-|-was  his  signature  to  the  parchment, 
for  he  could  not  write. 


Mat  was  master  of  the  situation  now 
The  innkeeper,  old  and  ruined,  died ;  and 
Mr.  Mortiboy  and  his  fiit  wife  became  host 
and  hostess  of  the  principal  inn  at  Market 
Basing.  This  worthy  couple  were  sharp 
as  needles,  and  saving  as  mao^ies.  They 
died  rich,  —  the  widow  two  days  afler  her 
husband,  —  leaving  every  sixpence  of  their 
fortune  to  their  only  child,  Matthew.  And 
here  begins  the  reign  of  Mortiboy  the  Sec- 
ond. Ue  married,  started  a  brewery  on  a 
good  scale,  and  brought  up  the  only  child 
who  lived  out  of  a  family  of  five,  what  be 
called  a  ''  scholard."  In  his  turn,  he  died, 
and  was  buried ;  and  all  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  with  all  he  had  gained 
and  saved  added  to  it,  he  left  to  his  son. 
Not  one  groat's  worth  to  church,  charity,  or 
his  wife's  poor  relations. 

Then  begins  the  lon^  reign  of  Mortiboy 
the  Third  —  « the  Scholard."  This  man 
was  a  genius  ^  of  the  lowest  order :  your 
pounds-shillings-aod-pence,  and  two-and- 
two-make-four  genius.  He  cut  the  Horse 
and  Jockey,  taking  in  his  successor  smart- 
ly ;  kept  the  brewery  on ;  sent  out  travel- 
lers all  over  three  or  four  ac^acent  counties 
with  his  beer,  and  put  half  his  fortune  into 
Melliship's  bank.  He  became  banker,  al- 
derman, oracle,  and  esquire.  His  union 
with  Miss  Ann  Ghrimes  was  blessed  with 
happiness  and  three  children :  — 

Ann,  his  first-born,  who  married  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Ghrimes,  and  became  Lydia 
Heathcote's  mother. 

Susan  d.  s.  p. 

And  Bichani  Matthew  -» the  first  of  his 
race  that  ever  had  a  two-barrelled  Christian 
name  before  the  patronymic  Mortiboy. 

The  **scholara"  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
drank  fourpennv-worth  of  gin  and  water 
cold,  at  the  rival  house  —  for  he  dared  not 
face  the  poor  man  at  his  old  inn  —  and 
took  the  best  company  away  with  him. 
One-third  of  a  shilling's  worth  of  liquor 
lasted  him  a  whole  evening.  If  it  did  not, 
he  smoked  a  dry  pipe,  or  helped  himself 
from  the  blue  jug  that  was  at  everybody*! 
service,  pretended  it  was  gin  and  water,  and 
was  just  as  happy.  But  he  learned  a 
great  deal  in  the  parlor  of  the  Ans^el :  who 
was  safe,  and  who  was  queer ;  which  were 
the  warm  men,  and  which  the  poor  devils 
out  in  the  cold.  And  he  tumea  his  infor- 
mation to  good  account,  —  letting  Brown 
overdraw  to  his  heart's  content,  but  pulling 
his  neighbor  Smith  up  short  at  naif  a 
crown.  This  man  was  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion. He  saw  that  Market  Basing  would 
spread  itself;  so  boujTbt  every  acre  of  land 
close  to  the  town  that  came  into  tlie  mar- 
ket, and  lent  money  on  the  rest. 

Living  in  a  time  that  saw  what  are 
called  ** manias,"  Mr.  Mortiboy  bought—* 
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good  value — when  all  the  world  about  him 
were  red-hot  for  selling ;  and  sold  —  bad 
value  —  when  all  bought  He  carried  out 
the  great  Tory'  statesman's  maxim  —  like 
many  another  trader — long  before  it  was 

Eut  into  epigrammatic  form.  All  his  life, 
e  bought  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold 
in  the  dearest ;  and  he  never  slept  out  of 
his  native  town  a  single  night,  nor  wasted 
a  single  farthing  piece  in  his  life.  He 
lived  before  tourists  were  born. 

Ann,  his  daughter,  got  a  thousand  pounds 
down  on  her  wedding;  day ;  and  all  the 
world  grasped  Alfred  Ghrimes's  hand  and 
congratulated  him.  But  his  wife  died  soon 
after  Lydia,  their  daughter,  was  bom,  and 
he  never  got  another  penny  from  his  fath- 
er-in-law. Indeed,  the  banker  hinted,  that, 
after  what  had  happened,  he  ought  to  re- 
fund the  thousand  pounds.  But  Ghrimes 
was  a  farmer,  and  farmers  are  a  good  deal 
**  cuter  "  than  the  men  of  cities  give  them 
credit  for  beins.  He  did  not  hand  over  the 
money,  and  tnence  arose  a  mortal  feud. 
He  and  his  father-in-law  never  spoke 
again. 

So,  when  the  third  Mortiboy  died,  he 
had  two  children  to  leave  his  fortune  to. 

He  left  his  daughter  Susan  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash;  and  the 
rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  his  estate, 
of  whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever  situ- 
ate, to  Bichard  Matthew  his  only  son. 

Beady-money  reigned  in  his  father's 
stead. 

The  fourth  Mortiboy  had  not  a  scrap  of 
his  father's  talent.  But  he  was  cautious  as 
the  typical  Scotchman,  greedy  as  the  typi- 
cal Jew,  and  cunning  as  an  old  fox  in  a 
Holmshire  cover. 

He  carried  on  his  bunch  one  at  least  of 
the  keys  of  wealth. 

He  never  spent  anjr  thing. 

He  came  of  three  sires  whp  had  money 
and  worshipped  it  as  a  eod,  as  the  only 
good  thing :  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather. He  sucked  in  the  auri  sacra 
fames  with  his  mother's  milk.  He  never 
neard  any  thing  talked  about  in  the  old 
house  he  was  reared  in,  but  money^— « how 
to  get  it,  how  to  keep  it,  how  to  put  it  out 
to  use,  and  make  it  breed  like  Jacob's 
ewes. 

As  a  baby,  his  mother  checked  him  when 
he  shook  his  silver  and  coral  rattle,  for  fear 
he  should  wear  out  the  bells  that  jingled 
on  it. 

He  wore  calico  drawers  till  his  father's 
trousers  fitted  him  in  every  thing  but 
lentrtli. 

At  school,  he  was  always  the  boy  who  re- 
garded a  penn'orth  of  marbles  as  an  invest- 
ment to  be  turned  into  three-half-pence  — 
not  played  with. 


And  this,  his  father  told  him,  if  he  kept 
up  the  year  round  (Sundays  left  out),  was 
fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  per  annum.  And  the  boy  entered 
into  this  great  fact,  and  understood  it; 
worked  it  out  on  his  slate,  and  kept  it  up 
in  apples,  pegtops,  tennis-balls,  and  other 
commodities,  when  marbles  were  out  and 
these  things  in. 

So  he  grew  up,  and  was  initiated  early 
in  life  into  the  mysteries  of  keeping  a  coun- 
try bank.  And  when  you  once  are  on  the 
inside  of  the  counter,  you  find  there  is  no 
mystery  in  it  at  all. 

It  consists  in  getting  hold  of  as  much  of 
other  people's  money  as  ever  they  will 
leave  with  you,  and  putting  it  out,  by  way 
of  earning  interest  for  your  benefit.  In 
lending  an  apple  or  two  where  you  know 
there  is  an  orchard ;  but  not  so  much  as  a 
seedling  pip  where  there  isn't  one. 

In  his  father's  time,  Melliship,  Mortiboy 
&  Co.  had  split  The  Melliship  of  the  day 
started  a  new  bank;  and  Beady-money's 
father  kept  the  old  one  to  himself,  continu- 
ing to  trade  under  the  old  stvle  and  tide. 
Tben,  besides  the  bank,  he  had  the  brewerr, 
—  a  sound,  prosperous  concern,  that  only 
troubled  him  twice  a  year,  to  take  the  pro- 
fits. 

The  Holmshire  iron  is  not  bad  stuff  for 
working  up  when  mixed  with  Staffordshire 
pig.  A  clever  man,  named  Hardinge, 
found  this  out,  and  mortgaged  his  estate  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds  to  work  the  ore  in 
the  stone  that  lay  under  nearly  every  field. 

But  it  was  not  enough.  He  applied  to 
Mr.  Mortiboy,  and  mortgaged  his  foundry 
and  his  plant,  and  further  encumbered  his 
estate.  More  money  was  wanted,  and  Mor- 
tiboy would  lend  no  more.  A  few  thousands 
would  have  made  the  works  a  fortune  to 
him.  But  the  banker  pulled  up  short,  and 
nobody  dared  ^  stand  against  Mr.  Morti- 
boy," though  a  dozen  would  have  formed 
a  company  and  found  the  money.  Mr. 
Mortiboy  foreclosed.  Mr.  Hardinge  died 
of  a  broken  heart ;  and  works,  plant,  and 
estate  were  the  mortgagee's. 

Ghrimes,  a  man  of  hard  and  sound  judg- 
ment, managed  every  thing.  He  was 
Beady-money  Mortiboy's  factotum,  and  was 
incorruptibly  honest.  Even  his  master 
could  trust  George  Ghrimes,  and  he  did. 
He  would  have  let  him  dip  his  hands  in 
treacle,  and  put  them  into  a  bag  of  Koh-i- 
noors  in  the  dark,  and  never  felt  a  qualui. 
But  for  this  weakness  he  conceived  it  his 
duty  to  distrust  everybody  else.  He  made 
this  vice  —  in  his  own  eyes  —  a  virtue. 
He  did  not  believe  in  any  honesty  but  the 
honesty  of  paying  what  perforce  you  must 
pay.    And  oy  himself  and  his  standard  ho 
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pancred  all  other  men,  and  thus  raspected 
everybody, — his  sister,  his  niece,  his  clerks, 
his  servants,  his  customers. 

So  in  Market  Basing  the  charitable 
called  him  eccentric  —  the  malicious  a 
miser.     Small  towns  develop  character. 

You  can  see  in  a  tumbler  what  you  fail 
to  observe  in  a  vat. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  was  nsnally  called  "  Old 
Beady-money."  There  were  half  a  dozen 
anecdotes  about  the  origin  of  the  sobriquet. 
Who  wouldn't  like  to  miTe  it  ?  This  was 
the  oomnkonly  received  version :  There 
had  come  to  Market  Basing  parish  church 
a  new  parson,  and  his  wife  had  come  with 
him.  Proverbially,  new  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  the  parish  was  in  an  awful  state  of 
heathenism ;  so  she,  poor  thing,  bent  on  all 
sorts  of  good  works,  called  first  —  subscrip- 
tion-book in  hand —  on  Mr.  Mortiboy,  their 
richest  parishioner.  She  did  not  know 
he  went  to  chapeL  She  encountered  a 
shabby  man  in  ue  bank,  —  on  the  door- 
step, indeed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Mortiboy  in  ?  " 

"  My  name,  ixia'am  —  at  your  service." 

They  stood  on  the  pavement  outside. 

The  rector^s  wife  opened  her  eyes,  and 
took  him  in  from  top  to  toe  in  a  glance  — 
as  a  quick  woman  can. 

**  Are  you  Mr.  R.  M.  Mortiboy,  sir,  — 
Mr.  Rob"  — 

"  Beady-money  Mortiboy,  ma'am." 

So  the  tale  is  told.  I  don't  know  if  this 
is  the  true  version ;  but  the  old  man  carried 
his  nickname  to  his  grave,  and  never  was 
called  any  thing  else  —  behind  his  back. 

He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be 
asked  for  alms.  Polite  enough,  but  hard  as 
nails.  He  had  a  formula  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, applicable  to  aU  occasions. 

If  any  tj»ing  was  wanted  for  Market  Bas- 
ing —  he  was  the  greatest  victim  of  the 
poor  rates. 

If  flannels  and  New  Testaments  were  to 
be  given  to  the  starved  niggers  of  Quashi- 
boo,  he  thought  the  stream  of  charity 
should  be  turned  on  the  hungry  and  house- 
less ones  at  home. 

But  if  anybody  made  a  call  on  him  for 
these,  he  was  instantly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  foreign  missions. 

ror  both  —  he  was  a  little  deaf,  and 
times  were  bad,  and  his  interest  in  changes 
of  the  weather  absorbing. 

Now,  when  his  guests  were  gone,  and  he 
was  alone,  his  sister's  charge  concerning 
the  stained-£;lass  window  preyed  on  Mr. 
Mortiboy*s  mind.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
a  bishop,  in  a  cathedral  —  where  there  are 
plenty  of  windows,  and  plenty  of  money 
* — to  have  a  memorial  window  put  up  to 
lus  memory ;  but,  in  his  sister  Susan,  such 


an  injunction  was  an  outrage  of  propriety. 
Old  tteady-money  had  very  clear  notions 
on  his  own  station  in  life.  And,  after  all, 
a  parish  church  had  no  business  with 
colored  windows.  At  chapel,  they  did 
without  them.  And  then,  his  sister's  sta- 
tion was  not  high  enough  for  memorial 
windows. 

**  I'll  take  Battiscombe's  advice  about  it 
if  it's  down  in  the  bill, '  thirteen  and  four- 
pence — engaj^ed  a  long  time.'  If  I  can 
get  out  of  such  an  absurd  direction,  I  wilL 
What  will  people  say  ?  Very  likely,  think 
/  did  it  —  and  think  I'm  mad  into  the  bar- 
gain. It's  just  the  sort  of  thing  Franrls 
Meliiship  would  py  and  do,  now.  Put  up 
a  stained-glass  window  I  She  should  have 
left  it — poor  thing!  —  to  her  Sunday 
school  teacners  and  parsons,  that  have  had 
her  money  for  years,  to  do  that  for  her! 
Thev  would  have  done  it,  no  doubt  1 " 

Mr.  Mortiboy  quite  chuckled  at  this  hu- 
morous idea.  His  face  suddenly  changed, 
however,  from  gay  to  Yery  erave. 

The  four  candles  lighted  for  his  guesta 
were  burning  on  the  table  I 

He  quickly  blew  out  three,  quenching 
the  last  spark  of  fire  at  the  wick  ends  with 
a  wet  forefinger  and  thumb, -— avoiding 
smell,  and  possible  waste. 

Then  ke  held  up  the  decanters  to  the 
solitary  candle,  and  measured  their  cubic 
contents  of  port  and  sherry  with  his  greedy 
eye. 

Next,  he  took  the  candle  up  in  his  shaky 
old  hand,  walked  slowly  round  the  table, 
and  collected  the  glasses. 

"  Ghrimes  has  left  half  his  last  glass. 
Well,  George  Ghrimes  never  did  drink  any 
thin^,  so  I'm  not  surprised." 

He  poured  the  hEdf-glass  of  port  back 
into  the  bottle. 

"  Lydia,  my  girl,  youll "  —  holding  the 
glass  Mrs.  Heathcote  had  used  upside  down 
—  "  get  —  red  —  in  the  —  face  —  like  your 
mother  was,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

At  last  he  got  to  Lawyer  Battiscombe's 
seat. 

*'Ahl  I  thought  so.  Trust  a  lawyer. 
Not  a  drop,  if  you  squeezed  the  glass  for 
a  week." 

Then  he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  took  a 
lump  or  two  of  coal  off,  and  put  his  feet  on 
the  fender.  He  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  in 
thought.  Wondering  what  tney  would 
have  thought  if  they  had  seen  him  pour- 
ing the  wine  back  into  the  decanters; 
thinking  he  should  not  have  cared  a  rush 
if  they  had.  Wondering  whether  Lydia 
Heathcote  counted  on  lus  death;  think- 
ing she  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  money 
yet.  Wondering  why  his  sister  Susan 
could  not  have  left  him  all  her  money; 
thinking  he  would  do  his  best  to  defeat  her 
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intentions,  and  tecnre  the  odd  hundreds  he 
had  neither  a  legal  nor  moral  right  to. 
Wondering  why  he  felt  ao  drowsy;  think- 
ing— 

He  was  fast  asleep. 

He  slept  an  hour,  and  the  candle  burnt 
down  two  inches  and  a  half  before  he  was 
awakened. 

His  sister's  maid  had  brought  in  the  tea* 
tray  at  the  usual  hour,  and  her  entrance 
roused  her  master. 

He  woke  with  a  start :  counted  the  bis- 
cuits on  the  dish,  and  questioned  the  girl 
in  a  breath. 

"  Was  I  asleep  ?  Ah  I  —  four  —  I  didn't 
take  —  six  —  my  nap  —  eight  —  to-day : 
that's  it.  Never  get  into  —  I'm  sure,  I 
thought  I  made  nine  of  'em  before  —  bad 
habits,  Mary." 

"  No,  sir,"  —  and  exit. 

'*  The  minx  had  had  time  to  have  one,  I 
believe.  They  think  they'll  take  advan- 
tage of  me ;  but  they're  mistaken.  They 
won't" 

He  got  up,  fumbled  for  his  keys,  and  put 
awav  Uie  wine  and  biscuits  in  the  cupboard 
by  tne  fireplace. 

Then  he  walked  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night.  It  was  dark  — 
the  moon  had  not  risen  *,  but  the  street 
lamp  opposite  his  door  threw  a  good  deal 
of  light  into  the  room. 

He  blew  out  his  last  candle. 

^<If  I'm  only  thinking  —  and,  goodness 
knows,  I've  plenty  to  think  of — I  can 
think  quite  as  well  without  a  candle.  Be- 
sides, tnis  room  is  always  light." 

He  never  touched  his  tea,  but  sat  musing 
till  he  dozed  o£f  again. 

When  he  woke,  his  fire  was  out,  his  legs 
were  cramped,  and  it  was  a  quarter  to  nine 
by  his  watch.     He  pulled  the  bell. 

''What  a  thing  habit  isl  Because  I 
don't  happen  to  have  twenty  minutes' 
sleep  in  the  afternoon,  I  waste  the  whole 
of  a  precious  evening." 

"  Shall  I  lay  the  cloth  here,  sir  ?  " 

'*No.  Certainly  not.  I  shall  take  my 
supper  in  the  kitchen  when  you're  gone  to 
bed.  Tell  Hester  and  the  cook  to  come  to 
me." 

Dressed  in  black  gowns,  and  with  their 
aprons  ready  for  their  eyes,  the  servants 
waited  his  commands.  They  found  him 
sitting  with  a  little  housekeeping  book  of 
his  sister's  in  his  hands.  They  thought 
Mr.  Mortiboy  was  about  to  improve  the 
occasion.  But  they  had  misjudged  him. 
He  was  going  to  discharge  them. 

''Habit  is  a  curious  thing,"  he  began, 
pouring  out  a  cup  of  the  cold  tea,  and 
sipping  it  appreciatively.  ''I  missed  my 
usual  Dttle  nap  on  the  stairs  to-day,  and  I 


have  wasted  a  precious  evening  — a  pr-^ 
ci-ous  evening  through  it." 

The  corners  of  the  white  aprons  dropped. 
The  three  domestics  waited  for  him  wnile 
he  took  another  sip  of  tea. 

**  I  ought  to  have  done  this  earlier ;  but 
thoughts  of  her  who  is  gone  " — he  locked 
upwards — "  kept  me  from  it." 

The  aprons  up  again,  ready  for  use. 
Hester,  a  very  old  retainer,  in  real  tears. 

"  You've  heard  me  called  eccentric  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  1 " — mumbled. 

"  You've  heard  'em  call  me  old  Beadjr« 
money  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ! " — veir  loud. 

"Yes,  you  have.     You  were  —  Susan's 

—  servants,  not  mine.  You've  heard  me 
called  rich,  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  should  not  have  been  called 
rich,  if  I  had  spent  all  my  money  like  my 
poor  sister  did.  One  servant  will  be  quite 
as  many  as  I  shall  want."  Aprons  dropped 
again. 

"  Hester,  you  can  do  all  I  shall  require. 
So,  cook  and  Mary,  my  girl,  I  really  must 

r've  you  notice ;  for  I  can't  keep  you.  Bat 
can  give  you  excellent  characters,  both 
of  you. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Mortiboy,"  said  the 
cook,  facing  him,  with  arms  a-kimbo, 
"thank  you,  Mr.  Mortiboy;  but  my  mis- 
tress, as  I  lived  with  four  year  and  three- 
quarters —  come  Michaelmas  was  five 
years — would  do  that  for  me  any  day. 
And  I've  only  been  here  four  months^ 
which  "  — 

"  I  have  given  you  notice,"  Mr.  Mortiboy 
interposed.  "I  shall  not  keep  you  voor 
month.    I  shall  pay  your  wages  instead." 

He  was  getting  angry. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  Which  is  the  law, 
and  rich  and  pore  must  both  abide  by  it " 

—  dropping  a  most  irritating  courtesy. 

"  I'll  pay  you  now ! "  cried  Mr.  Mortiboy. 

"  If  you  please,  sir ;  and  I'll  pack  up  my 
boxes  this  very  night,  and  go.  For  1 
couldn't  abear  "  — 

Poor  little  Mary,  firightened  out  of  her 
wits,  tugged  at  cook's  gown. 

"Don't  pull  me.  Alary.  Mr.  Mortiboy 
never  was  my  master,  and  never  shall  be." 

"I'll  take  your  black  dress  away  from 
you,  if  you  say  another  word." 

"  No,  sir  —  'xcuse  me,  that'll  go  with  me 
to  my  next  place ;  and  I  sha'n't  trouble  you 
for  a  character.  And  I  have  heard  you 
called  Old  Beady-money,  and  called  you  so 
mysel "  — 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence,  the 
ruler  of  the  roast  was  dragged  out  of  the 
room  by  Hester  and  Mary. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  Mr.  Mortiboy 
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had  reooYered  from  his  dlscoiiifitare,  paid 
die  cook,  and  seen  her  and  her  baggage  off 
the  premiflea,  and  sent  Mary  and  Wester  to 
bed. 

fle  sat  befivre  the  kitchen  fire,  eating  a 
aUoe  of  cold,  boiled  beef  laid  on  a  cniBt  of 
bread.  He  diepenaed  with  a  plate  and 
finrk,  bat  had  a  yery  sharp  knife  in  his 
hand. 

He  cut  his  moothfbla  into  equal  paral- 
lelograms, with  mathematieal  precision, 
and  slowly  got  through  his  frugal  supper. 

He  rose  mm  his  chair,  umastenea  the 
door,  and  looked  out  into  his  garden. 

The  moon  was  up,  but  heavy  clouds  ob- 
scured it  every  moment,  drintng  swiftly 
past. 

An  idea  had  fi>r  half  an  hour  held  pos- 
session of  his  mind.     He  was  going  out. 

To  pay  a  visit  to  the  churchyarcL 

To  find  out  for  himself  really  which  was 
the  smallest  window.  The  will  said  noth- 
in^about  the  size. 

He  found  his  great-coat  hanging  in  the 
passage,  without  a  light. 

He  fumbled  at  the  latch  and  bolts  of  the 
front  door,  and  let  himself  out. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  on  it  and  him ; 
and  be  saw  in  chalk  characters,  — 

«  OLD  REDDT'MUNNY  IS  A 
MIZER." 

scrawled  on  it. 

**  Now  this  is  too  bad— to-day,''he  ex- 
daimed,  producing  from  his  inner  coat 
pocket  the  sad-cmored  handkerchief  full 
of  holes.  "  I  must  wipe  it  off.  IVhat  is 
the  good  of  a  policeman  ?  I'd  give — Td 
give — a  —  a  shilling  to  know  who  does  it, 
and  bang  the  little  devib  for  it  too." 

He  rubbed  the  writing  off  his  door,  and 
went  on  his  way.  His  house  opened  on 
the  street.  Across  the  street  was  a  pad- 
docL  The  field  belonged  to  him.  He 
had  a  key,  and  let  hims^f  in. 

This  close  was  a  little  sold  mine  to  him. 
It  was  the  arena  on  which  all  flower-shows, 
aericultural  and  horse  shows,  wild-beast 
shows,  and  rider's  circuses  were  held. 

A  few  sheep  started  as  he  crossed  the 
wet  grass  at  the  side  by  the  church. 

In  the  churchyard,  the  clouds  hid  the 
moon,  and  hid  tne  ponderous  fizure  that 
had  dogged  him  there — from  his  house 
door,  over  the  paddock  wall,  into  the  grave- 
yard. 

The  old  man  went  on. 

**  The  moon  eone  in  ?  But  I'm  not  su- 
perstitious. I'd  as  soon  sleep  in  a  church- 
yard as  anywhere  else,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  groped  his  way  round  the  south  wall 
of  the  church.     "  Ha  1  light  again  I " 

The  man  behind  him  dropped  three  or 
€»r  paces  back. 


Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  deep,  wet 
grass. 

"Now  we  shall  see  what  we  are  at. 
There  is  a  smaller  window  than  this, 
though,  I  know  —  and  this  is  not  a  big  one. 
I  should  have  made  a  first-rate  window- 
peeper  in  the  old  tax  days. 

'*Ha!  this  is  the  window  I  had  in  my 
eye.  Now,  could  it  cost  ten  pounds  to  put 
in  a  beau  —  u  —  ttful  window  there  ?  " 

Hie  moon  was  clouded  again,  and  his 
attendant  gained  on  him.  There  was  a 
comer  between  them  that  was  all. 

*'  Be  whipped  if  I  think  it  could  cost  ten 
pounds.    £ight  ought  to  do  it." 

The  man  came  nearer.  His  arm  was 
raised. 

'*No  mention  of  which  window  yoQ 
meant  to  have,  Susan,  my  poor,  dear  sister. 
Hal  ha!  Ghrimes  was  taken  into  your 
confidence,  not  your  own  flesh  and  blood." 

Nearer  still  the  arm  came.  It  almost 
touched  him. 

**Well,  now,  I've  been  all  round  the 
church,  I  think.  I'll  ^  back,  or  1  shall  go 
and  catch  cold  in  this  grass.  It's  like  a 
little  river.    D^nl     What's  this?" 

He  had  stumbled  over  some  hard  sub- 
stance in  his  path. 

The  moon  shone  out  brightly,  and  showed 
him  the  footstone  of  his  wife's  grave.  He 
had  not  been  near  it  for  years. 

He  read  the  inscription  on  the  headstone 
in  the  bright  moonlight. 

^  Wanrs  doing  up  a  bit,"  he  muttered. 

The  man  who  was  dogging  him  was 
close  at  his  back. 

"  There's  room  for  Dick's  name  now,  if 
we  had  heard  about  him.  But  no,  poor 
fellow  —  nol  — I  think  111  go  in  again, 
now.    I  feel  chilly — I "  — 

As  he  spoke,  a  hand  like  a  blacksmith's 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  held  him  in  a  vice  I 


CHAPTER  m. 

Mr.  Mortibot's  first  impulse,  on  feel- 
ing the  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  was  to  ory 
for  help;  his  second,  when  a  momenl'd  xefleo- 
tion  had  convinced  him  of  the  entire  folly 
of  the  first,  to  shake  off  the  hand  and  turn 
round.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  third 
impulse  tempted  him  to  break  from  the 
stranger's  hold  altogether,  and  flee  with 
what  speed  he  might  His  assailant  re- 
leased nim,  however,  at  once ;  and  Mr. 
Mortiboy  sharply  turned  upon  him,  trem- 
bling. 

"Who — who — are  you?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

It  was  a  figure  he  did  not  know ;  that  of 
a  tali,  strong  man  warmly  wrapped  in  a 
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thick  pilot  jacket,  with  a  stout  stick  in  his 
hand,  and  a  round  felt  hat  upon  his  head. 
As  the  moon  came  out  by  nts  and  starts 
between  the  flying  clouds,  Mr.  Mortiboy 
made  out,  besides  these  details,  a  thick, 
black  beard,  which  covered  all  the  face 
from  the  eyes  downwards,  and  hid  a  foot 
or  so  of  throat  and  chest. 

"  Old  Mr.  Mortiboy,  I  think  you  are  ?  " 
said  the  stranger,  in  a  rough,  harsh  voice. 

"  Mr.  Mortiboy  certiunly  —  and  perhaps 
old.  Pray,  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Come  out  of 
this  mouldy  old  church-yard,  and  go  home. 
I  will  walk  with  you." 

"  You  can  come  to-morrow  to  the  bank. 
That  is  where  I  receive  strangers.** 

**  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  shall 
go  home  with  you  now.  So  as  soon  as 
you've  done  your  business  —  whatever  that 
may  be — in  this  convival  gathering-place, 
we'll  go  on  together  to  Demgate." 

<'Is  it  business  you  want  to  see  me 
about?" 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  have  many  evening 
callers  for  pleasure,  do  you,  Mr.  Morti- 
boy?" 

'*  I  do  not  I  am  not  one  who  wastes  his 
time  in  gossiping  with  people." 

*'Not  had  many  parties  since  your  son 
went  away,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Mortiboy  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
stranger's  arm. 

**  My  son !  Did  you  know  my  son  Dick  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  about  him  ?  " 

**  Go  on  home,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know." 

**It's  twelve  years  and  two  months," 
growled  Mr.  Mortiboy  to  himself —  ^  twelve 
years  and  two  months,  yest^nlay.  I  won- 
der if  he'll  tell  me  what  became  of  the 
boy." 

He  led  the  way  home :  not  by  the  pad- 
dock, through  the  streets  —  a  way  the 
stranger  seemed  to  know  pretty  well,  as  he 
swung  along  the  street  by  the  side  of  him, 

Seat-shouldered  and  burly,  looking  up  at 
e  names  over  the  shops,  as  if  he  was  try- 
ing to  read  them;  nodding  his  head,  too, 
with  a  certain  lur  of  recognition,  as  they 
passed  the  public-houses. 

But  it  does  not  take  long  to  exhaust  the 
streets  at  Market  Basing;  and  the  pair 
found  themselves  in  a  verv  few  minutes  on 
the  steps  of  Mr.  Mortiboy  s  house. 

«<  Still  live  here,  eh  ?  "  asked  the  stran- 
ger. 

Mr.  Mortiboy,  not  without  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  opened  the  door,  and 
admitted  his  guest.  The  hall  was  perfectly 
dark,  and  he  bade  him  wait  while  he  struck 
a  light.  To  his  terror  and  amazement,  the 
stranger,  who  evidently  knew  where  things 


stood,  deposited  his  hat  on  the  hat-stand, 
and  his  stick  in  the  umbrella-stand.  Now 
this  familiarity  with  places  in  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  in  the  dark,  savored  of  the 
supernatural;  and  though  Mr.  Mortiboy 
was  not  a  superstitious  or  a  nervous  man, 
he  trembled  slightly,  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  visitor,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  parlor. 

As  he  peered  curiously  at  him,  he  could 
not  help  tninking  of  the  devil. 

It  was  the  room  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  will-reading.  There  was  no 
fire;  and  only  the  one  bedroom  candle 
which  Mr.  Mortiboy  carried  in  his  hand. 

The  stranger  —  he  was  visible  now  — 
was  a  man  who  seemed  about  thir^  two  oi 
three  years  of  age.  His  black  curung  haii 
was  crisp  and  short ;  his  figure  was  tall  and 
muscular;  his  forehead  was  broad  and 
square ;  and  his  eyes  had  a  sort  of  fierce 
liaht  about  them  which  might  mean  man> 
things. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  raised  the  candle,  and 
coolly  held  it  before  his  face  while  he  scm* 
tinized  him.  He  put  it  down  after  his  in- 
spection, which  the  stranger  bore  withoat 
mnching. 

^  I  don't  know  you.  What  do  you  want 
with  me  7    And  what  have  you  got  to  teU 


me 


9»» 


"You  do  not  know  me?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  I  do  not,  sir.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  1 
hardly  want  to  know  you;  for  I  mistmsf 
the  look  of  you." 

His  visitor  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
seized  a  decanter  with  a  glass  of  wine  left 
in  it. 

"  It's  a  cold  night,  and  with  your  leave  * 
— he  smelt  it,  and  put  it  down  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust.  *'  Sherry.  No,  thank 
you.  But  haven't  you  got  a  fire  any- 
where ?    Isn't  there  one  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Mr.  Mortibov  stared  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment. What  had  this  familiar  stranser  to 
do  with  his  kitchen?  It  was  a  k»nely 
house,  and  he  began  to  think  of  violence 
and  midniflht  marauders. 

**  If  we  nave  business,  it  will  be  short,  1 
suppose,  and  you  can  transact  it  in  this 
room,  cold  or  not,  just  as  well  as  in  the 
kichen.  Sit  down,  and  say  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  go." 

"We  have  business;  but  it  is  so  long 
that  I  shall  probably  stay  here  all  night. 
Take  the  candle,  Mr.  Mortiboy,  and  we  will 
go  to  the  kitchen,  where  you  generaUy 
sit  when  Hester  goes  to  becL  Fmlow  me. 
I  know  the  way." 

He  took  the  candle ;  and,  going  into  the 
hall,  turned  to  the  left. 

The  old  man  went  after  him  as  he  strode 
oat  of  the  room,  and  clanked  in  his  grea^ 
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boots  along  the  passages  —  which  he  seemed 
to  know  well  enough  —  in  great  wonder- 
ment and  not  a  little  terror.  Bat  how  was 
he  to  disobey  a  man  so  big  and  so  master- 
fbl  —  a  man  too,  who  knew  the  house  as 
well  as  he  did  himself? 

There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
and  the  strange  yisitor  sat  down,  and 
warmed  himself. 

"It  is  twelTe  years,"  said  the  .stranger 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  ^  since  your  son  Dick 
ran  away,  —  since,  rather,  you  turned  him 
out  of  the  house." 

"  Twelve  years  and  two  months  yestcr- 

**Hanor  vour  two  months.  You  have 
never  heaid  from  him  since  he  left  you"? " 

"Never." 

"Would  yoa  like  to  hear  from  him 
again?" 

'^If  I  knew  he  had  been  doin^  well.  If 
it  was  to  hear  that  the  promise  of  his  youth 
had  been  broken,  I  should  like  to  hear  of 
him." 

"  Would  you  like,  then,  to  hear  that  your 
son  Dick,  very  early  in  his  history  after 
leaying  you,  saw  the  many  errors  of  his 
wajs,  and  reformed ;  that  he  became  steady, 
indostrious  and  respectable;  that,  in  short, 
be  got  money,  and  is,  consequently,  much 
revered  and  respected  by  all  good  men  ?  " 

**  I  should.  Good  heavens,  man,  if  this 
b  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  be  quick  about 
it!" 

"  First,  Mr.  Mortiboy  "  —  he  had  spoken 
throughout  in  a  rough,  constrained  voice  — 
**!  have  had  a  longish  journey,  and  have 
cao^t  a  cold.    Give  me  a  glass  of  brandy." 

**  Brandy — brandy  1  It's  what  the  con- 
fixmded  undertakers  asked  for  this  morning. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  brandy  at  hand, 
sir.    Would  you  like  some  gin  ?  " 

The  stranger  nodded.  Mr.  Mortiboy 
went  to  a  cupboard  which  he  unlocked,  and 
took  out  a  bottle  and  a  wine  ^lass.  Before 
handing  it  to  his  guest,  he  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  then  measured  the  contents  by 
the  length  of  his  finger.  It  was  two  joints 
over  the  length  of  ihe  middle  finder.  He 
shook  his  head ;  and  muttering,  "I'm  half 
afraid  she's  found  the  way  to  the  cupboard," 
poured  out  a  glass  cautiously,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  finest  Chartreuse.  His  visitor 
tossed  it  off  quickly ;  and,  taking  the  bot- 
tle from  his  hands,  filled  a  second  glass, 
and  tossed  that  ofiT.  Then  he  sat  down, 
and  meditated  for  a  few  moments:  Mr. 
Mortiboy  watching  him  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees.  The  old  man's  nature  was 
stirred  up  by  the  mention  of  his  son's  name. 
•  Old  hopes,  old  affections,  old  memories, 
1066  again  in  his  heart,  where  they  had 
been  silent  and  buried  for  more  than  half 
*  loore  of  years. 


''Tell  me  about  Dick,"  he  said  impa 
tiently,  drumming  bis  heels  upon  the  floor. 

The  stranger  stood  up  and  half  benf 
over  him. 

'^  I  am  Dick,"  he  said  softly  and  in  hif 
natural  voice. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  leapt  up  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  He  ^ized  the  candle  a<rain,  and 
held  it  to  his  face.  He  peered  in  his  eyes 
He  looked  again.  Then  be  put  down  the 
candle,  and  answered  in  a  quavering  voice 
almost  in  the  words  of  Sc-ipture, — 

"  The  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  my  son  Dick 
and  the  voice  is  his  voice.  But  I  do  not 
know  him  —  I  do  not  know  him.  Dick  was 
not  so  tall ;  Dick  was  smooth-faced ;  Dick 
was  afraid  of  me.  You  are  not  Dick,  sir. 
You  arc  some  impudent  impostor,  trying 
to  cheat  me  out  of  a  few  pounds  because 
you  know  that  I  want  my  son  Dick  to  come 
back  again.  That  I  want  him,"  he  repeal* 
ed  piteously.     "  I  want  him." 

"Dick  was  nineteen,  when  you  turned 
him  out  of  your  bouse,  and  ba<le  him  dark- 
en your  doors  no  more.  It  is  no  great  won- 
der if  his  face  was  smooth ;  and  I  think  you 
will  remember,  if  you  reflect,  that  you  gave 
him  ample  cause  to  be  afraid  of  you." 

**  Prove  to  me  —  prove  to  me  —  that  you 
are  my  son,  my  own  son  1 " 

The  old  man's  spare  thin  form  —  almost 
as  tall  as  his  son's  — shook  with  emotion 
and  excitement,  and  he  stretched  out  his 
arms  in  a  sort  of  wild  yearning. 

"  Shake  bands,  father,  and  sit  down,  and 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing." 

He  held  out  both  hands  frankly. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  took  one  hand  timidly,  and 
kept  it  in  his,  patting  it  coaxingly. 

"  Tell  me  something,"  he  said  — "  the 
smallest  things- to  prove  that  you  are  real- 
ly Dick." 

The  stranger  put  his  hand  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  took  out  a  little  roll. 

"  When  your  son  left  your  house,  did  you 
tell  any  one  the  reason  why  you  turned  him 
out  in  disgrace  ?  " 

''  No  one  to  this  day  knows  the  reason 
but  Dick  and  myself.     Whisper  it." 

"Then  — is  no  one  listening?  —  I  will 
tell  you.  He  was  not  extravagant,  but  he 
wanted  money  from  time  to  time,  as  all 
young  men  wiU.  His  Aunt  Susan  ^ave  him 
a  little.  You  gave  him  none.  He  forged 
a  check :  it  was  only  for  five  pounds ; 
but  he  forged  it!  Have  you  got  that 
check  ?  " 

"  It  has  never  left  my  pocket-book." 

"  Take  it  out,  then.  I  am  going  to  have 
it  back  again.  You  paid  the  mone^',  and 
you  told  him  that  you  would  never  for^ve 
bim;  that  you  would  never  see  his  face 
again." 

« 1  did  —  God  forgive  me  1  —  I  did." 
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*<you  did.  Yoa  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
Lond  )ii,  in  answer  to  his.  Here  is  the  let- 
ter. I  will  read  it.  You  remember  that  it 
was  yery  short? 

'**Your  father  sends  you  the  enclosed 
ten-pound  note.  Gro  and  retrieve  your 
character/ 

**1b  not  this  the  letter?" 

The  old  man  took  it  with  trembling 
hands. 

*'  It  is,"  he  cried ;  *^  it  is.  And  yon  are 
really  Dick  ?  " 

*^  Stay.  Let  me  finish.  Hie  ten  pounds 
and  the  five  pounds  make  fifteen.  Suppose 
we  say  that  this  sum  had  accumulated  at 
compound  interest  for  twelve  years:  it 
would  by  this  time  have  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-six pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  per- 
haps a  penny  or  so  over.  Here  are  twenty- 
six  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  sixpence, 
which  I  propose  to  give  you  in  return  for 
the  check." 

He  took  the  money  out  of  a  small  bag, 
into  which  it  had  been  counted,  and  poured 
it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  counted  it  over  again  care- 
fully; but  this  was  habit.  Then  he  took 
out  from  a  pocket-book— one  of  those  flat 
leather  books,  bursting  with  papers,  which 
su'Tgest  all  sorts  of  things  to  do  with  invest- 
ments  —  an  envelope. 

It  was  labelled  grimly  enough,  ^  The  last 
of  Dick.*'  In  it  was  an  old  check,  stamped 
and  initialed  by  the  clerks  of  the  bank. 
He  handed  it  across,  and  waited  in  silence. 

His  visitor  read  it^  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
went  on. 

"  So  far  we  are  quits.  You  have  your 
money  back.  But  our  quarrel  has  yet  to 
be  made  up.  By  the  way,  do  you  remem- 
ber my  falling  into  the  fire  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  burnine  my  arm?  See  herel" 
He  drew  up  his  sleeve,  and  showed  a  small, 
deep  scar  m  the  lefl  arm.  **  One  does  not 
imitate  these  thincrs." 

•*  You  are  Dicky**  cried  his  father.  **  I 
know  yon  now.  I  knew  you,  really,  direct- 
ly you  spoke  in  your  old  voice.  But  every 
thing  else  has  changed  in  you.  And  you 
are  so  big.'' 

«  Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

His  fauier  shook  hands  with  him,  but 
not  as  yet  quite  cordially.  In  his  mind  — 
the  moment  he  found  it  was  his  son,  and  no 
other  who  had  come  back  to  him  —  arose  a 
feeling  which  jarred  upon  and  was  discord- 
ant with  the  natural  joy  of  his  heart:  a 
suspicion  that  perhaps  he  had  only  come  to 
borrow  money,  or,  worse  still,  to  live  upon 
1dm.  Parental  afiection  was  nipped  in  the 
very  bud  by  the  prospect  of  firesh  expense, 
like  the  apple  blossoms  by  an  east  wind. 


<*  Go  on,  Dick ;  tell  me  about  yourselfl'' 

"  No.    Tell  me  first  about  yourself." 

^I  am  well  —  I  am  welL  Not  much 
better  ofi*,  it's  true ;  but  bodily,  well." 

"  And  my  aunt  ?  " 

<*Dead,  Dick  ~  dead  I  She  died  last 
week,  and  was  buried  to-day.  And  O 
Dick,  Dick,  what  a  pity  you  did  not  come 
home  a  week  sooner  1 " 

«  Why  ?  " 

*^  Because,  if  you  had,  you  would  have 
come  in  for  all  her  money.  As  it  is,  I  have 
it  —  I  have  it.  Not  much  it  is  true ;  and 
saddled  with  all  sorts  of  vexatious  be- 
quests. A  hundred  here,  and  a  hundred 
mere,  and  a  memorial  window  to  put  up. 
Dear,  dear ;  what  a  waste !  What  a 
waste  1 " 

*<  A  memorial  window  ?  ho,  ho  I  In  the 
church  ?  ha,  ha  1  But  we'll  have  a  cheap 
one,  father  —  we'll  have  a  cheap  one.  1 
know  the  way  to  set  about  getting  painted 
glass  at  cost  price." 

<*  Dd  you  ? "  asked  his  father  eagerly. 
"  Tell  me  how." 

<*  Matter  of  business,  my  dear  sir,"  an- 
swered the  son,  with  an  air  of  importance. 
"  We  must  see  our  way  in  other  things  first. 
And  so  the  poor  old  lady's  dead !  Well, 
I'm  sorry." 

"  And'  what  have  yon  been  doing  with 
yourself?  " 

^*  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  the  history 
of  twelve  years?  That  will  take  more 
than  one  evening's  talk.  As  many  even- 
ings, perhaps,  as  I  shall  be  with  you." 

"  Why,  Dick  — why  ?  You  are  not  going 
away  directly  you  come  home,  are  you  ?  " 

*^  Business  may  take  me.  I've  got  my 
affairs  to  look  alter." 

Mr.  Mortiboy  brightened  up;  and  his 
fatherly  affection,  relieved  of  the  cold  wind 
of  doubt,  glowed  and  flamed  in  his  heart, 
till  he  was  fain  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and 
seize  his  son's  hand,  which  he  shook  for 
several  moments  with  every  sign  of  livelv 
emotion.  Then  he  poked  the  fire,  and  tooK 
up  the  gin  bottle. 

'*  Dick,  on  such  a  night  as  this,  we  must 
drink  our  own  healths.  Shall  it  be  port, 
—  they  did  not  drink  it  all,  ^  or  shall  it  be 
brandy  ?  " 

"  Brandy,  father,  for  me." 

Mr.  Mortiboy  retired  with  the  one  can- 
dle, and  presently  returned,  bearin<^  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy,  which  he  opened  with  great 
care  and  ceremony. 

His  son  had  lit  a  short  wooden  pipe,  and 
was  smoking  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  never 
left  his  native  land. 

"  I  always  have  one  pipe,  and  a  glass  of 
something,"  said  his  fatner.  '*  And  since 
poor  Susan  was  taken,  I  moan  to  get  rid  of 
every  body  but  old  Hester,  and  she  goes  to 
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bed  at  eiglit  I  send  'em  to  bed  early. 
So  that  we  are  quiet  and  to  ourselves  down 
here.    Now  talk  to  mo,  Dick." 

Dick  took  a  k>ng  pull  at  the  brandy  and 
water. 

''Where  am  I  to  begin?  Let  me  see. 
Well,  when  I  left  England,  which  was  not 
very  long  after  I  left  you,  I  went  first  to 
the  Cape,  where  I  tried  my  hand  up  coun- 
try at  sheep  and  sheep-farming.  But  it 
was  poor  work.  No  monev  to  be  got,  be 
as  careful  as  you  ple.^se.  Got  tired  of  that. 
Went  to  America.  Went  to  the  Califor- 
nia dig^ngs,  and  did  pretty  well.  Went 
prospecting  to  Mexico  "  — 

**  iVhat's  *  prospecting,'  Dick  ?  " 

"  Looking  for  silver.  Found  plenty,  of 
which  I  will  tell  you  another  time.  Then 
the  American  war  broke  out,  and  then  I 
had  a  ^rand  stroke  of  luck ;  for  I  took  up 
blockade-running." 

"No — did  you  really,  though,  Dick? 
did  you  really?"  The  old  man's  eyes 
sparkled  with  satisfaction.  "There  was 
money  to  be  got  there." 

"There  was,  and  we  got  it.  But  that 
came  to  grief  at  last.  We  ran  the  good 
little  craft  ashore,  —  here's  to  her  memory, 
—and  lost  her.  Then,  to  make  a  long 
.  '^ry  short,  we  realized  our  investments, 
boDght  a  cotton  estate  of  three  thousand 
teres,  and  have  been  doing  well  enough 
ever  since." 

**And  you're  really  worth  money,  my 
boy?" 

"  Worth  —  well,  I  don't  know  how  many 
thousands,  that's  a  fact ;  because  we  haven't 
reckoned  up  for  the  best  part  of  two  years. 
But  we've  got  money;  and  here  I  am, 
ready  to  invest  some  of  it  by  your  advice, 
if  you  would  like  to  help  me  in  that  war." 

"Then  you're  welcome,  Dick" — Mr. 
Mortiboy  held  out  his  hand  this  time  with 
real  cordiality  —  **  you're  welcome,  my  boy ; 
and  I  will  help  vou  to  invest  it." 

"  So  you  shall,  sir." 

"And — and — you  haven't  taken  to 
drinking,  Dick,  and  are  quiet  I  hope? 
Because  I  have  a  very  quiet  house  here,  — 
very  quiet  and  retired,  —  and  could  not 
change  my  habits." 

I*  As  for  my  habits,  a  mouse  couldn't  be 
qoieter.    You'll  let  me  smoke,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  as  for  drink,  let  me  have  a  glass 
or  80  of  grog,  of  an  evening  — gin  and 
water —  any  thing  —  and,  as  long  as  I  stay 
with  jou,  I  shall  he  contented.  Uet  us  save 
nioncy,  at  any  rate." 

"Well  said  —  well  said.  Now,  look 
here,  Dick.  I  allow  myself  a  bottle  of  gin 
a  week.  We  will  have  two  bottles  between 
OS.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"It  is." 


"  And  we  could  share  the  expense  —  ex- 
tra expense,  I  mean  —  between  us,  Dick." 

Richard  Melliship  Mortiboy,  i.e.,  Mr. 
Mortiboy,  jun.,  looked  at  the  author  of  his 
beincr  witii  an  amused  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

''  We  shall  not  quarrel  about  that.  And, 
so  long  as  I  am  nere,  I  shall  be  able  to 
help  about  the  bank,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Not  for  nothing,  you  know." 

"Assuredly  not  for  nothing.  And  yon 
can  tell  me  about  the  blockade-nmning, 
and  how  the  money  was  got.  Any  of  it 
come  home  with  you,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Some  of  it  —  a  little  —  is  in  I^ondon. 
The  rest  is  in  Mexico :  safely  invested." 

''  Oh  I  in  Mexico.  But  that's  a  long 
way  off." 

"  Only  four  weeks.  That's  where  the 
estate  is.  You  can't  bring  the  land  away, 
you  know." 

"  Ah,  no !  Dick,  I  am  glad  youVe 
come  back.  Be  a  credit  to  me,  —  and  — 
there's  no  saving  what  may  not  turn  up. 
But,  O  Dick  I  what  a  pity  you  didn't  turn 
up  seven  days  ago,  in  time  to  get  your  poor 
aunt's  money." 

*'  And  so  you  went  to  the  churchyard  to- 
night." 

"  I  was  passing,  by  the  merest  accident 
in  the  world ;  and  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would  turn  in,  and  see  what  would 
he  the  properest  window,  the  best,  you 
know,  for  the  memorial  of  your  aunt." 

"  Not  quite  by  accident,  father.  I  fol- 
lowed you,"  said  his  son.  ''  I'd  pick  out 
the  smallest." 

"No!  Would  you,  though?  Would 
you  really,  Dick  ?  Don't  you  think  peo- 
ple would  talk?  I  did  think  of  it,  it's 
true." 

"  Let  'em  talk  1  And  now,  governor, 
that  we're  all  friends  again,  let  us  have  one 
more  go  of  brandy  and  water,  and  I'll 
light  another  pipe ;  and  we'll  have  a  talk 
about  old  times." 

They  talked  till  a  very  late  hour  for  Mr. 
Mortiboy.  And  then  Dick  asked  where  he 
was  to  sleep. 

"  Lord  1 "  replied  his  father,  "  I  never 
thought  of  that.  There's  only  my  bed  and 
your  poor  aunt's.  The  spare  beds  are  not 
made  up  and  ready." 

"  Well,  she's  gone,  you  know.  So  I  sup- 
pose I  can  have  that  r  " 

"  If  you  don't  mind." 

"Mind?  Not  I,  indeed.  Put  me  any 
where.  I  once  slept  in  the  bed  of  a  man 
who  had  been  bowie-knifed  in  it  the  night 
before,  and  was  none  the  worse  for  it 
Mind  ?  Not  I.  It's  the  old  room,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

His  father  led  him  to  the  room.  Dick 
gave  a  look  of  approval  round  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  undress.     Bound  his  waist  was  a 
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heavy  belt,  which  he  threw  on  the  table 
with  a  crash. 

«  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  *  ready '  **  he  said.  "  Some 
of  the  stuff  that  we're  all  so  fond  of. 
Gold,  father  —gold  1 " 

"  Dick,"  said  Mr.  Mortiboy  solemnly, 
"I'm  very  glad  you've  come  back.  And 
more  glad  still,  that  you've  come  with  so 
much  right  principle." 

He  went  away,  and  his  son  went  on  with 
his  toilet. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  came  back,  and  put  his 
head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Don't  waste  the  light,  Dick.  You're 
burning  one  of  your  poor  aunt's  waxes.  I 
like  to  see  all  the  lights  out  before  I  get 
into  bed  myself." 

"  All  right,  governor,**  said  his  son,  blow- 
ing it  out.  **  The  old  chap's  the  same  as 
ever,"  he  muttered.  "  Damn  his  bottle  of 
gin  a  week.  I  think  the  compound  inter- 
est showed  true  repentance,  tliough." 

In  three  minutes  he  was  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  virtuous. 

And  this  is  how  Dick  Mortiboy  came 
home  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Mblliship  and  Dr.  Eerby,  after 
they  lefl  Mr.  Mortiboy's  house  on  the 
morning  of  the  funeral,  walked  to  the  bank, 
the  doctor  leading  the  other  gently  by 
the  arm.  They  entered  at  the  private 
door ;  and  the  banker  led  the  way  to  his 
study,  where  he  sat  down  and  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand. 

'*  Still  the  same  symptoms  ?  "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  Still  the  same.  I  forget  what  I  am 
doing.  You  see  how  I  have  offended  every- 
body this  morning.  My  mind  is  dwelling 
perpetually  on  one  subject." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Money,  my  friend,  money.  Mv  brain 
seems  troubled  at  times,  and  I  hardly  know 
whether  the  thing  I  am  thinking  of  is  real, 
or  only  the  vision  of  a  disordered  fancy. 
Can  your  medicine  do  nothing  to  relieve 
me?" 

"  Have  you  been  trying  no  medicine  of 
your  own  Y  " 

The  banker  sighed. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  my  hands 
from  the  brandy." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  gravely,  and 
said  nothing  for  a  while. 

"  You  must  go  away,  you  know.  I  told 
you  so  months  ago.  lou  must  have  com- 
plete rest  and  change  for  three  months  at 
least." 


"  As  well  talk  of  jest  and  change  fcA 
three  years." 

"  My  dear  old  friend,  the  human  brain 
is  not  like  an  iron  machine.  You  can't 
work  it  for  the  whole  period  of  your  natur- 
al life  without  rest,  lou  must  take  a  hol- 
iday." 

"  I  cannot  —  yet,  doctor." 

"  If  I  speak  as  your  doctor,  I  must  say 
professionally.  Then  get  some  other  advice 
than  mine.  But  let  me  speak  as  a  friend, 
and  say.  For  God's  sake !  take  a  holiday,  or 
somethinrr  evil  will  happen  to  you." 

"Wliat,  doctor  —  what  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Melliship,  eagerly. 

But  his  adviser  put  the  question  by. 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  mischief — to 
brain,  to  stomach,  to  heart — wi-ought  by 
long  and  continuous  work.  Let  us  avoid 
them  all  by  taking  a  holiday." 

Mr.  Melliship  hesitated.  Then  he  took 
up  an  almanac,  dotted  with  memoranda. 

"K  I  cannot  trust  my  memory,  I  can 
trust  these,"  he  murmured.  "  I  shall  be 
comparatively  free  in  a  fortnight,  doctor. 
I  promise  you  that,  if  I  possibly  can,  I  will 
take  a  holiday  then." 

"And,  until  then,  no  more  stimulant  than 
is  absolutely  necessary." 

"  I  promise  that  too." 

When  this  conversation  was  over,  it  was 
too  late  to  go  to  the  funeral. 

The  doctor  went  his  way.  And  tbe 
banker  rang  the  bell,  and  summoned  his 
chief  clerk,  to  whom  he  explained  that  a 
sudden  indisposition  had  prevented  him 
from  attending  the  funeral,  and  would  keep 
him  in  his  own  study.  And  then  he 
wheeled  up  his  sofa  to  the  table,  and  fell 
into  a  long  reverie. 

Half  an  hour  before  six  he  rose,  and 
went  up  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Dinner  at  Mr.  Melliship's  was  a  solemn 
and  sacred  institution,  heag(*d  round  by  the 
triple  armor  of  an  absolute  punctuality, 
evening  dress,  and  a  certain  stately  cour- 
tesy, with  which  the  master  of  the  house 
treated  his  guests. 

To-night  there  were  no  visitors ;  and 
Mr.  Melliship,  descending  to  his  drawing- 
room  at  five  minutes  before  six,  found  that 
the  only  occupants  were  his  wife  and 
daughter.  His  son  Frank  had  still  to 
come ;  but  the  banker,  taking  no  notice 
of  his  absence,  sat  thoughtfully  in  an  easv 
chair,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
contemplated  the  coals.  His  womankind, 
to  whom  all  his  moods  were  sacred,  ab- 
stained from  interrupting  him ;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  servants,  six  o'clock 
struck  without  the  familiar  accompaniment 
of  the  bell  by  which  Mr.  Melliship  was 
wont  to  intimate  to  his  famuli  that  he 
waited  for  no  one. 
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It  waa  a  quarter  past  six  when  Frank, 
vbo  had  returned  late  and  dressed  haHtily, 
came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Melliship  looked 
at  hU  watch  abstractedly,  and  rang  the 
bell  without  saying  a  word. 

The  banker  was  a  man  who  loved  to 
have  finished  with  the  day  before  the  din- 
ner hour.  The  evening  was  his  time  of 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  Unlike  Mr. 
Hortiboy,  he  took  little  pleasure  in  work, 
and  none  in  the  daily  details  over  which 
he  exercised  a  compulsory  rule.  Naturally 
indolent,  and  finding  his  chief  pleasure  in 
literary  and  art'istic  pursuits,  he  yet  worked 
conscientiously  every  day  in  his  office  be- 
hind the  bank,  where  his  clients  found  liim 
when  they  came  to  deposit  their  money 
with  him,  or  to  ask  his  advice.  He  had  no 
confidential  manager,  such  as  Mr.  Ghrimes 
—  probably  because  he  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  among  his  clerks  a 
man  of  ability  and  inte^ity  enough  to  gain 
his  entire  confidence.  Tie  was  well  served, 
however,  better  than  Mr.  Mortiboy  was, 
because  his  people  liked  him ;  but  his  staff 
were  all  of  inferior  capacity,  and  there  was 
not  one  among  them  whom  he  could  trust 
with  aught  bevond  the  routine  business  of 
the  bank,  l^he  work,  consequently,  was 
sufficiently  difficult  at  all  times,  and  of  late 
had  been  —  owing  to  the  issue  of  certain 
transactions  —  more  arduous  than  ever. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  desks  were 
locked  and  the  papers  put  by,  that  Mr. 
Mclliship  was  able  to  breathe  freely,  and 
micrht  fairly  be  said  to  live. 

For  many  years  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  his  son  Frank  should  be 
able  to  take  his  place,  and  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  bank.  Tliat  time  had  now 
come.  Frank's  education  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge  was  finished ;  and  young  Melli- 
ship  had  returned  home,  —  though  with  no 
great  amount  of  distinction,  —  and  was 
ready,  as  soon  as  his  father  should  propose 
it,  to  begin  the  preliminary  course  of  bank 
trsdnins  which  was  to  fit  him  for  the  work 
of  his  life*  But,  strangely  enough,  his 
father  as  yet  had  made  no  sign ;  and, 
though  all  the  world  knew  that  Frank  was 
to  become  a  partner,  his  days  were  idle, 
and,  against  his  will,  spent  chiefly  in  shoot- 
ing and  bunting. 

i^or  '•''as  this  all.  Of  late  a  singular 
chancre  had  come  over  his  father.  Mr. 
MdUiship,  once  the  most  genial  and  even- 
tempered  of  men,  was  now  uncertain  in  his 
moods,  fitful  and  capricious.  The  old  ex- 
pansiveness  of  his  character  seemed  to  be 
gone ;  and  he  had  ceased  to  take  his  old 
interest  in  those  things  which  had  been 
formerly  his  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

Frank  ielt  ^*  what  both  he  and  his  sister 
irere  somehow  afraii  of  saying  openly  — 


that  his  father's  character  had  undergone 
some  sort  of  deterioration.  How  and  why, 
he  was  unable  to  guess.  Only  Dr.  Kcrby 
knew,  what  we  know,  that,  in  his  over- 
worked head,  were  the  seeds  of  that  most 
^btle  and  dangerous  disease,  paralysis 
of  the  brain. 

The  change  showed  itself  in  many  ways. 
Mr.  Melliship  had  been  a  great  giver  of 
dinners.  To  sit  at  the  head  of  his  own  ta- 
ble, feeling  himself  in  culture,  intellect,  aud 
— it  must  not  be  forgotten  — in  personal 
appearance,  the  superior  of  his  usual  guests, 
was  an  infinite  pleasure  to  this  handsome 
and  stately  man.  He  had  some  acquaint- 
ance—  such  acquaintance  as  men  in  the 
country  reckon  no  small  distinction  — 
among  literary  men,  and  could  invite  a  lion 
of  lesser  repute  to  stay  with  him.  The  lion 
would  roar  at  his  dinners.  And  he  had 
friends  on  the  Continent  who  sent  him  vis- 
itors. So  that  Mr.  Melliship  had  oppor- 
tunities of  callins;  toi^ethcr  nis  friends  to 
meet  distinguished  foreigners,  and  to  henr 
him  converse  with  them  —  which  he  could 
do  fluently  —  in  French  and  Italian.  And 
he  used  to  patroiuze  artists,  and  invite  them 
to  stay  with  him.  Moreover,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  he  had  written  papers  for  what 
were  vaguely  called  "the  Quarterlies;" 
though  to  this  be  never  confessed.  He  was 
a  special  friend  of  the  rector  by  reason  chief- 
ly of  this  culture  he  had  acouired,  which  sat 
so  gracefully  upon  him.  The  squirearchy 
of  the  neighborhood  regarded  him  as  an 
ornament  to  their  society ;  and  by  all  men, 
in  all  classes,  Mr.  Melliship  was  spoken 
well  of:  by  all  men  but  one,  — his  brother- 
in-law,  the  man  who  had  married  his  sister. 
Ready-money  Mortiboy  had  called  him 
hard  names  for  twenty  years. 

But  now  the  hospitalities  at  the  bank 
were  contracted ;  fewer  visitors  came  from 
town,  and  no  dinners  were  given.  To  all 
Frank's  inquiries  of  his  sister,  he  could  get 
no  satisfactory  answer,  save  that  tliinc^s 
were  really  changed,  and  that  his  father's 
old  serenity  was  gone,  to  give  way  to  fits 
of  taciturnity  and  a  habit  of  retreating  to 
the  study,  sacred  to  his  own  privacy  since 
the  birth  of  his  children. 

This  night,  at  dinner,  he  was  more  silent 
than  ever.  The  talk,  however,  such  as  it 
was,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Melliship 
himself,  in  a  jerky  manner,  and  with  an 
evident  effort. 

He  sent  away  his  plate  almost  untouched, 
but  swallowed  bumper  after  bumper  of  Ma- 
deira, —  a  new  thing  for  him  to  do.  Frank 
and  Kate  observed  it  with  silent  consterna- 
tion. Then  he  broke  upon  the  little  chat- 
ter of  his  wife  with  a  stidden  and  disagree- 
able laugh. 

"  The  most    absurd    thing,"  he    said, 
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'*  really  the  most  laughable  thing  — I  actu- 
ally went  to  the  funeral  to-day  in  colored 
trousers  1 " 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
"  It  will  be  town  talk  I " 

**  I  can't  help  it.  I  forgot  entirely  that 
I  was  not  dressed.  It  was  certainly  the 
most  absurd  mistake  I  ever  made." 

Then  he  lapsed  again  into  silence ;  while 
Frank  —  on  whom  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
had  fallen  —  hastened  to  relate  stories  of 
absent-minded  men,  and  how  they  put 
themselves  into  ridiculous  positions.  But 
his  father  took  no  notice. 

Frank  noticed,  with  relief,  that  he  drank 
very  little  wine  afler  dinner ;  and  he  pro- 
posed, almost  immediately  after  his  mother 
and  sister  had  retired,  that  they  should  go 
up  stairs  for  tea.   \ 

Mr.  Melliship  rose  at  once,  and  led  the 
way ;  but  turning  back,  as  if  he  recollected 
something,  he  sat  down  again. 

^  There  was  something  I  wanted  to  say, 
Frank  —  what  was  it  ?  i  es  —  yes ;  I  have 
not  been  altogether  well  for  some  little 
time." 

"  So  I  have  obserred,  sir.  Can  I  not 
do  something  to  help  you  at  the  bank, — as- 
sist you  in  some  way  ?  " 

**  No,  my  dear  bov  —  no — not  just  yet. 
But  in  a  few  days  I  nope  to  get  every  thing 
settled —  every  thing  arranged  for  your  join- 
ing me.  And  my  own — yes,  if  things 
turn  out  so.    But  suppose  they  do  not  ?  " 

Then  he  relapsed  into  silence  again. 

"  Come,  father,  we  will  hope  they  will 
turn  out  all  right.  Why  should  they  not  V 
Let  us  go  and  haye  some  tea,  and  a  little 
music.*' 

Mr.  Melliship  laughed. 

"  Yes ;  tea,  and  a  little  music.  So  we 
wind  up  the  day,  and  ease  our  cares. 
*  Gratior  it  dies.'  Which  of  them  was  it — 
I  think  there  was  one  —  who  had  sofl  mu- 
sic played  while  his  veins  were  opened  in 
a  bath  ?  " 

**  Good  heavens  1  I  don't  know,"  said 
Frank,  looking  at  his  father  anxiously. 
"But  come  up  stairs." 

Mr.  Melliship  took  his  tearcup,  and  sat 
in  his  chair,  and  began  to  talk  —  for  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks  —  of  the  little 
ordinary  matters  of  the  day  to  his  wife. 

"  Play  me  my  sonata,  Kate,"  he  said  to 
his  daughter,  '*  while  I  tell  you  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  to-day's  gloomy  business." 

Frank  watched  him  through  the  evening 
with  a  growing  intensity  of  anxiety.  These 
singular  transitions  frota  a  gloomy  tacitur^ 
nity  to  an  almost  incoherent  utterance,  and 
from  this  back  to  the  old  easy,  pleasant 
manner,  alarmed  liim.  And  then  his  refer- 
ence to  affairs  of  business.  What  affairs  ? 
He  had  never  inquired  into  them ;  he  knew 


nothing  about  his  father's  pecuniary  po6i« 
tion.  lie  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
the  appearance  of  wealth  in  the  domestic 
arrangements,  to  an  ample  allowance,  to 
the  gratification  of  all  reasonable  wisiiesy 
and  lie  had  asked  no  more.  It  occurred 
to  him  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  these 
gloomy  fits  of  his  father's  might  have  some 
solid  cause  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank ;  and 
a  shudder  passed  through  him  when  he  re- 
fleeted  —  also  for  the  first  time  —  that 
banks  in  other  places  got  into  difficulties, 
and  why  not  the  bank  of  Melliship  &  Co. 

But  Kate  played  on ;  and  her  mother, 
with  her  work  in  her  hands,  chattered, 
while  the  two  men  trembled.  Are  not 
women  happy  in  this,  that  they  seldom  feel 
the  blow  before  it  falls  ?  To  men  belong 
the  long  agony  of  anticipation,  the  despair- 
ing effort  at  warding  off  the  stroke  of  fate, 
the  piquancy  of  remorse,  the  bitterness  of 
regret,  and  the  dull,  dead  pain  of  fbre- 
shadowins-— that  irpoadoiua  of  which  Paul 
speaks.  These  they  bear  in  silence  most- 
ly ;  while  their  women  wonder  what  has 
come  over  them,  or  are  only  vaguely  dis- 
tressed in  mind  with  the  fear  that  some- 
thing has  disagreed  with  the  stomach  ol 
those  they  love.  For  women  have  this  very 
odd  and  inexplicable  feeling  about  men, 
that  their  first  thought  of  how  to  please 
them  takes  the  form  of  something  to  eat, 
and  their  first  thought  of  uneasiness  flies 
back  to  something  eaten.  And  on  them, 
so  unprepared,  comes  the  blow  —  heavy 
and  cruel  it  may  be,  but  not  so  heavy,  not 
so  cruel,  not  so  destitute  of  eomibrt  and 
compensation  as  it  has  appeared  to  the  men 
who  have  suffered  from  it  for  so  many 
months  already. 

About  ten  Mr.  Melliship  got  up. 

'*  Good-night,  children,"  he  said.  «  I 
am  going  to  my  study.  Where  did  I  put 
the  book  I  was  reading  ?  " 

"  W^hat  was  it,  papa  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

<' '  The  Memoirs  of  Lord  Castlereagh.' 
Thank  you,  my  dear,  here  it  is.  Have 
you  read  it,  Frank  ?  You  shall  have  it,  if 
you  like,  to-morrow.  There  is  a  very  sin- 
gular story  about  him.  One  night,  as  he 
was  lying  awake  in  a  long,  rambling  room 
in  an  old  house  in  Ireland,  a  fire  burning 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he  saw  a 
child  step  out  from  the  embers.  The  child, 
advancing  towards  him,  grew  larger  and 
larger,  and  at  last  stood  by  his  bedside,  a 
giant  in  stature,  glaring  at  him  with  the 
wild  look  of  despair,  wounded  and  bloody. 
He  rose,  seized  his  sword,  and  advanced  upon 
the  phantom.  As  he  drew  near,  the  shape 
retreated,  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  till 
it  became  a  child  asain,  and  vanished  in 
the  fire.  You  know  he  afterwards  fell  by 
his  own  nand.    Do  you  think  the  figure 
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iMwared  to  him  agun  ?     I  have  sometimes 
«hoa;;ht  BO." 

He  looked  roand  the  room  in  a  strange, 
wistfal  way,  and  went  away  without  saying 
another  word. 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
Uship,  as  her  husband  iefl  the  room,  *'  why 
yoar  father  should  tell  us  such  a  dreadful 
story ;  and  to-day,  too,  after  the  funeral, 
when  we  wanted  cheering  up/* 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Kate,  '^  that  his  own 
tfaoa<:;hts  nave  been  turned  all  day  in  the 
direction  of  death,  and  that  he  cannot 
shake  off  the  impression  of  the  morning. 
Besides,  you  know  how  fond  he  was  of  poor 
Miss  Mortiboy." 

Thev  did  nat  know  he  had  been  closeted 
with  Dr.  Kerby  while  the  service  was  being 
saud  at  the  church. 

A  ray  of  hope  struck  Frank.  His  father 
was  not  well.  The  funeral  of  his  old  friend 
had,  as  Kate  put  it,  turned  his  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  death. 

**  I  will  go,"  he  said,  ^  and  see  whether  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  my  father.  He  is  cer- 
tainly not  well  to-night." 

**  He  ate  no  dinner  at  all,"  said  his  moth- 
er. ^  See  if  ho  will  have  something  sent 
up." 

The  study  at  the  hank  was  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  approached  from  the 
main  stairs  by  a  long,  dark  passage.  It 
was  not  the  custom  of  any  one  in  the  house, 
save  the  master,  ever  to  enter  the  room,  ex- 
cept in  the  morning,  when  Kate  herself 
superintended  the  dusting  operations,  and 
made  it  her  care  that  none  of  the  papers 
should  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Melliship  entered  his  ^room,  and 
tamed  up  his  lamp.  Sitting  down  before 
the  fire,  he  opened  the  book  he  had  been 
readin^iCi  ^^d  read  over  again  the  story  of 
LfOrd  Castlereagh's  suicide.  As  he  read, 
his  face  grew  haggard,  and  his  cheeks 
pinched. 

Then  he  pushed  the  book  from  him  with 
a  sigh,  and  opened  a  cellaret  at  his  elbow, 
whence  he  drew,  with  a  little  hesitation  of 
manner,  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  glass. 
As  he  was  takin<y  out  the  cork,  he  heard 
Frank's  footstep  m  the  passage.  He  had 
just  time  to  put  back  the  bottle,  and  to  re- 
sume bis  seat,  when  Frank's  knock  at  the 
door  was  followed  by  his  entrance. 

"  Come  in,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Melliship, 
**  oome  in.     You  find  me  very  busy." 

••  I  am  come  to  be  of  use,  sir." 

''That,  Frank,  vou  cannot  be  to-night 
And  so,  if  that  is  all,  and  I  cannot  help  you, 
leave  me  to  silence  and  work." 

*  But  you  are  not  well,  my  dear  father." 

**I  am  not,  Frank,"  he  said  sadly. 

**  Will  you  see  a  doctor  to-morrow  ?  " 

Kjjbaveseen  Dr.  Kerby  to-day;  and  he 


prescribes  what  I  hope  you  will  help  me 
very  soon  to  take  —  a  long  holiday.  But 
I  cannot  begin  it  just  yet.  And  so  good 
ni^ht,  my  dear  son." 

With  that  explanation -— something,  at 
least  —  Frank  retired.  As  soon  as  his  foot- 
steps had  reached  the  enrl  of  the  passage, 
Mr.  Melliship  drew  out  the  brandy  bottle 
again,  and  filled  his  glass.  As  he  held  it  to 
the  light,  a  look  of  weariness  came  across 
his  face.     He  put  it  down  untasted. 

"  What  is  the  good  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  It 
brings  stupefaction ;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
stupefaction  ?  It  brings  hope ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  hope  ?  It  paints  the  future  bright, 
when  the  future  is  all  black  and  gloomy. 
Grood  God  1  can  I  not  find  stren^^th  enou<;h 
to  meet  my  fate  ?  At  least,  let  me  do  what 
I  can,  and  write  to  the  accursed  man  who 
pulls  these  strings  that  are  strangling  me." 

He  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  took  his 
pen. 

''  Mt  dear  Mortibot,  —  It  is  in  your 
power  to  relieve  me  of  all  my  embarrass* 
ments,  or  to  "  — 

And  here  he  stopped ;  because  between 
his  eyes  and  the  paper  on  which  he  was 
writing  there  seemed  to  fall  a  cloud,  and 
his  brain  was  turned.  His  face  dropped 
into  his  hands,  and  he  groaned  aloud.  The 
clock  ticked  on,  but  he  sat  there  motionless. 
Presently  he  lifted  his  head,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  looked  around  furtively.  What 
was  it  he  saw,  that  on  his  brow  there  stood 
beads  of  perspiration,  that  his  cheeks  were 
blanched  with  terror,  that  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head. 

The  table  at  which  he  wrote  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  his  back  to  the  fire. 
He  sat  on  one  of  those  wooden  chairs  which 
revolve  without  the  trouble  of  lifting  them. 
As  he  turned,  and  looked  straight  forwards, 
there  was  the  fire  burning  brightly  and 
cheerily ;  there  was  the  mantle-shelf,  with  all 
its  dainty  decorations,  and  above  it  the 
large  oil  painting  of  his  children  at  four 
years  and  six,  — of  Kate  and  Frank. 

Was  there  nothing  else  ?  To  us,  had  we 
been  there,  there  was  nothing.  Thus,  as 
the  harmless  rustic  passed  the  pool  where 
Diana  and  her  nymphs  were  bathing,  he 
saw  nothing,  because  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  Presently  Actmon  comes  along  and 
with  the  glimpse  of  that  other  world  he 
loses  his  perception  of  the  present.  So, 
too,  when  the  Arcadian  shepherd  piped 
upon  the  mountain-side,  the  gods.  Pan  and 
the  Dyrads  and  the  Fauns,  sported  and 
revelled  about  him,  and  he  neither  heard 
nor  saw.  But  to  some  luckless  one  —  some 
dweller  among  cities,  some  poet  whose 
brain  is  drunk  already  with  the  wine  that 
he  finds  in  the  chambers  of  imagery -« 
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great  Pian  himself  appears  in  all  his  ter- 
rors ;  and  then  the  brain  reels  and  totters, 
and  the  poor  poet  speaks  never  more  coher- 
ent laii'^uage. 

So  the  banker,  leaning  forward,  was  face 
to  face  with  an  apparition  from  the  other 
world. 

"  Woman,"  he  cried,  stretching  out  his 
hands  in  helpless  agony  ^"  dead  woman  — 
why  do  you  naunt  me  i " 

It  was  tbo  woman  he  had  eone  to  bury 
that  very  morning,  —  Susan  Mortiboy,  bis 
old  playmate,  his  first  love.  She  stood  — 
or  seemed  to  stand  —  before  the  portrait  of 
his  children,  and  held  out  her  hands  before 
the  canvas,  as*  if  to  protect  them.  A  tall, 
thin  figure,  with  a  worn  and  sad  face,  full 
of  the  sweet  and  passionless  tenderness 
which  comes  of  a  life  spent  wholly  for  others, 
and  ignorant  of  that  human  love  which 
makes,  at  one  time  in  their  lives,  all  women 
selfish  who  are  loved. 

«  Why  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Melliship.     "  Why  ?  " 

Her  lips,  as  he  thought,  moved;  and, 
though  no  sound  came  forth,  to  him  she 
seemed  to  speak,  bnt  only  echoed  back  the 
terror  of  his  heart. 

^*  The  time  of  success  is  past  —  the  time 
of  ruin  is  at  hand.  Be  strong  to  meet  your 
fate. " 

«  Strong  ?  "  he  cried.  "  But  how  —  but 
how  ?  " 

And  then  the  bloodless  lips  parted  again, 
and  the  words  which  were  not  uttered 
floated  across  his  brain,  ^- 

"  Be  strong  to  meet  your  fate  I " 

*'  O  Susan  ! "  he  murmured,  "  do  not 
mock  me.  This  is  now  the  second  time. 
The  first  time  was  on  the  night  you  died, 
and  then  you  told  me  what  you  tell  me  now. 
Great  God  of  heaven  1  have  you  nothing 
more  to  say  ?  To  be  strong  —  to  let  the 
ruin  come  —  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  —  to 
smile  and  pretend  to  resignation  1  Yes ; 
but  what  is  that  of  avail  to  help  my  chil- 
dren? Yes:  and  to  save  my  own  honor? 
Show  me  a  way  I  show  me  a  way !  " 

The  time  for  the  help  of  saints  has  gone. 
Susan  Mortiboy  a  sainted  and  holy  woman, 
had,  it  seemed  to  him,  no  advice  to  give ; 
for  the  figure  before  his  eyes  was  silent, 
still,  and  motionless.  It  spoke  not ;  but  it 
looked  steadily  in  his  face,  while  he  gazed 
fixedly  forwards,  as  one  in  a  mesmeric 
trance. 

And  presently,  as  it  seemed,  the  figure 
moved  from  the  front  of  the  fireplace  to  the 
side,  and  turned  to  the  picture  of  the  chil- 
dren, whither  followed  the  eye  of  their 
father.  All  the  deep  affection  of  his  na- 
ture, all  the  keenness  of  his  anxiety,  all  the 
bitterness  of  his  terror,  were  concentrated 
in  that  gaze. 

The  features  of  the  children  faded  away, 


and  Mr.  Melliship  looked  through  the  po4| 
trait  again  to  see  ms  own  drawing-room.    Sl( 
the  fire  sat  his  wife,  asleep  over  her  work 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  his  !?on 
his  daughter,  talking  in  whispers.  O  de& 
—  O  life  I  —  O  joy  1  ^  O  sorrow  1  —  so  fi 
apart  and  vet  together  1    The  father,  vri 
his  spectral  guest,  with  his  breast  rack 
and  tortured,  and  torn ;  the  son  with  h.i 
sister,  but  two  rooms  away,  talking  ligh.tl 
of  love  and  hope  and  pleasure. 

*'  O  Kate,*'  whispered  Frank,  so  that  li 
mother  should  not  hear,  *'  if  you  knew  ho 
I  love  her." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Kate.    "Not  as  you  d 
silly  boy ;   because  I  know  she  is  not 
angel  at  all  ^-  not  a  bit  more  than  I  am." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  she  love 
me?" 

*'  Why  of  course  she  does.  I  have  seen 
it  for  months." 

"  But  how  —  O  Kate  I  —  how  could  you 
have  seen  what  I  have  hoped  to  tell  you  so 
long?'' 

"By  ever  so  many  little  things — by 
signs  and  tokens  —  by  things  that  men  are 
too  stupid  to  see.  It  must  be  a  great  mia- 
fortune  to  be  a  man,"  said  Kate  senten- 
tiouslv. 

"  ifot  at  all,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  be- 
cause, if  I  were  not  a  man,  I  should  not  have 
fallen  in  love  with  Grace  Heathcote,  and 
you  would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
helping  me  in  my  difficulties." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  will  have  any  diffi- 
culties, only  you  imagine  obstacles  that  do 
not  really  exist.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  this  nonsense  any  longer.  Come,  let 
us  sing  our  duet,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
bed." 

Stories  are  told  of  men  who  have  heartl 
conversations  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
They  may  be  true  or  false ;  but  here  was 
Mr.  Melliship  hearing  a  whispered  talk  that 
took  place  under  his  own  roof,  only  two 
rooms  distant  from  him. 

But,  as  he  listened  and  looked,  a  cload 
floated  over  the  picture,  and  it  became  once 
more  the  picture  of  two  children  playing. 

The  figure  that  turned  its  face  towards 
him  seemed  to  be  weeping. 

"  Why,"  said  the  banker,  "  does  all  that 
I  do  or  hope  for  turn  to  disapp<Mntment? 
You  told  me  years  ago,  Susan,  of  my  indo' 
lence,  my  vacillation,  my  love  for  making 
things  pleasant,  and  smoothing  over  diffi- 
culties. You  alone  knew  my  nature,  because 
you  lc»ved  me,  unworthy  as  I  am.  Yes,  you 
loved  me ;  and  once  I  loved  you.  Would  to 
God  that  you  had  been  with  me  always.-— a 
protector  from  my  evil  genius,  the  best  moth- 
er to  my  children  that  they  or  I  could  have 
had.  And  now  you  come,  when  the  game  of 
life  is  played,  and  I  have  lost,  to  mock  me 
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ifith  words  that  mem  nodung.    Sosan,  is 

ftis well  done?" 
She  pointed  acain  at  the  ptctiire. 
He  looked,  and  saw  a  verj  shabby,  ill- 
Isnudied  ruom.  It  ms  in  a  great  citjr,  for 
iJKTe  was  a  neTer-endlng  rumbling  of 
vtieeb  outride  ;  it  was  in  a  crowded  part, 
ikcanae  you  could  hear  them  passing  and 
ItepassiDg  beneath  the  window ;  it  was  in  a 
poor  part,  because  you  could  hear  the  cries 
iflhoae  who  Tended  their  waxes  and  hawked 
their  eoods  about  the  streets. 

Id  me  roooL,  lying  on  ao  old  horsehair 
vh,  was  bis  wife.  By  her  sat  Kate  —  hb 
nidei>-haired  Kate,  the  darling  of  his  heart, 
is  saidy  nortured  and  tenderly  cherished 
daog^ter,  in  a  worn  black  dress,  in  mourn- 
kz  —  God  of  heaTcn !  for  whom  ?  —  bath- 
bkv  her  mother's  temples  with  water.  And 
in  the  window,  catching  the  last  light  of 
•winter  day,  Frank  bending  over  some 
vork. 

^6e  strong  I  But  how?  O  merciliil 
Lord !  must  it  come  to  this  ?  ** 

The  gray  dawn  of  the  February  day 
hntks  through  the  blind  of  Mr.  Mellifihip's 
rtody,  where  the  lamp  has  lon^  since  spent 
itcelf,  and  gone  out.     The    Tight    prowls 
round  the  room  furtively.    There  is  noth- 
mg  in  the  room.    It  gets  stronger,  and  looks 
anin.    There  is  a  sitting  figure  in  a  cb^r. 
There  is  a  painting  over  the  mantle-shelf, 
vhereln  two  innocent  children  are  laugh- 
mg  upon  the  white  face  that  looks  up  on 
them :  and  there  is  nothing  else.    No  figure 
of  a  dead  woman,  moving   clay-cold   lips 
and  parting  the  folds  of  a  shroud  to  tell  of 
coming  dagger ;  no  voice  finom  the  grave ; 
no  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain ;   for  the 
brain  has  passed  through  the  troubled  stage 
of  disorder,  and  has  settled  down  again  in- 
to bri<rhtness.     The  brightness  of  insanity. 
Mr.  Melliship  b  mad  at  last ;  and  is  waking 
again,  with  all  this  night  for^ytten,  and  only 
ooe  idea  left  to  act  upon.     On  the  brink  of 
rain,  wiiich  yet  might  have  been  averted  if 
lus  brain  were  only  clear,  he  has  the  delu- 
BOQ  that  he  is  rich  —  immeasurably  rich  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Thursday  morning,  Dick  Morti- 
^  went  up  to  town  to  see  the  **  partner  " 
of  whom  he  had  told  his  father.  **Meet 
ne,"  he  wrote  to  him,  **  at  Euston,  in  time 
^the  two  o'clock  train."  At  ten  minutes 
before  two  there  arrived  on  the  platform 
of  the  terminus  a  thin,  slightly  built  man, 
who  began  pacing  up  and  down,  and  irrita- 
Wyelancing  every  moment  at  his  watch. 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  His 
wlj  shaven  cheeks  were    sallow  and 


pale,  save  in  the  part  where  a  beard  should 
have  been,  and  this  was  of  a  blue-black. 
His  hair  —  worn  close  and  short  —  was 
black  and  straight.  His  features,  at  first 
sight,  appeared  to  be  delicately  and  clear]} 
cut ;  looked  at  more  closely,  it  seemed  a; 
if  the  lines,  skilfully  designed,  had  been 
roughly  executed  —  much  as  an  engravci 
spoils  a  drawing  on  the  block.  His  eyes 
were  small,  bright,  and  set  well  in  the 
head.  His  lips  were  thin  and  mobile  ;  and 
his  chin  was  long,  nearly  straijrht,  and  very 
sharp.  Now,  persons  with  long  straight 
chins  are  not  unirequently  remarkable  for 
tenacity  and  obstinacy.  What  constitutes 
a  look  of  cruelty?  I  cannot  define  it. 
But  Mr.  Richard  Mortiboy's  partner  and 
friend  had  it,  distinctly  and  unmistakably. 

Looking  at  him  for  the  first  time,  a  sort 
of  shudder  ran  through  you ;  and  though 
afler-acquaintance  might  remove  the  dis- 
like of  first  thoughts,  a  secret  suspicion  was 
always  awakened  in  men's  minds  whenever 
the  name  of  Alcide  Lafleur  was  mentioned. 
Not  in  Dick's  it  is  true,  because  Dick  had 
not  a  sensitive  nature.  He  was  one  of  that 
numerous  tribe  of  mankind  who  are 
physically  strong,  and  intellectually  self- 
reliant  and  clear-sighted.  It  belonirs  to  a 
timid  nature  to  take  fri^^ht  at  the  sight  of 
a  stranger,  —  to  see  intuitively  a  ctTtain 
friend  in  one  man,  and  a  certain  enemy  in 
another :  to  open  out,  like  a  sensitive  ph;nt, 
in  presence  of  the  first;  to  shut  up  and 
shrink,  as  the  plant  folds  up  its  leaves  and 
bends  back  its  fibres  recoiling,  at  the  con- 
tact of  the  other. 

M.  Alcide  Lafleur  was  irreproachably 
dressed,  in  a  dark  gray  suit  and  black  coat. 
His  appearance  proclaimed  him  a  foreign- 
er; but,  when  he  addressed  one  of  the 
guards,  his  accent  was  pertectly  pure,  and 
his  English  that  of  a  well-educated  gentle- 
man —  English,  say,  a  little  better  than 
that  we  hear  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Jjon- 
don,  such  as  an  American  of  the  highest 
class  talks. 

The  train  came  in  true  to  time,  and  among 
the  first  to  step  out  was  Dick  Mortiboy. 
The  partners  shook  hands,  and  walked  out 
of  the  station,  taking  a  Hansom  which 
passed  along  the  road. 

"  Never  take  a  cab  from  a  station,"  said 
Dick,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  propounds 
a  new  maxim  in  philosophy,  "unless  you 
want  all  the  world  to  know  where  you  are 
going." 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Anywhere  you  like,  my  dear  Lafieur, 
provided  we  have  a  quiet  place  to  our- 
selves, and  a  talk.  I've  got  a  devil  of  a  lot 
to  say." 

Lafleur  shouted  to  the  cabman  through 
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the  trap,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
deposited  on  the  pavement  of  Greek  Street, 
Sono. 

"  A  quiet  house,"  said  Lafleur,  leading 
Bichard  in  to  it,  *^  a  house  where  donkeys 
of  conspirators  meet  and  devise  schemes, 
which  never  come  to  any  thing,  for  the  up- 
setting of  the  world.     I  use  it  sometimes." 

**  Are  you  turned  politician  and  republi- 

"  Yes,  to  get  their  secrets,  such  as  thev 
are :  poor  things,  when  you  know  them  all. 
But  come  in/' 

The  house  was  externally  the  modest  es- 
tablishment of  a  blanchisseuse.  Two  or 
three  Frenchwomen  in  clean,  white  caps, 
and  faces  which  looked  almost  as  clean  and 
white,  were  ironing  and  folding  before  the 
window.     One  looked  up  as  they  entered. 

"  Tiens  I  —  it  is  you,  M.  Lafleur.  And 
monsieur  is  your  friend  ?  " 

'*  It  is  I,  madame,"  returned  Lafleur,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat.  *<And  monsieur  is  my 
friend." 

^*  And  charmed,"  said  Dick,  in  French, 
^  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  madame." 

"  Let  us  have  a  room,  madame,  and  a 
fire,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  —  and  "  — 

^'  And  a  beefsteak,  and  a  pot  of  stout, 
and  a  pack  of  cards  "  said  Dick. 

**You  shall  have  them  all,  messieurs. 
Follow  me,  if  you  please." 

She  took  them  up  stairs  to  a  back  room 
on  the  first  floor,  which  looked  out  cheer- 
fully on  an  old  churchyard :  a  very  pauper 
among  churchyards  —  so  green  and  grimy 
were  the  tombstones  that  should  have  been 
white,  so  black  and  bare  the  ground  that 
should  have  been  grass.  Dick  looked  out 
and  laughed. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  a  lively  and  desira- 
ble locality  to  choose  tor  one's  own  bed- 
room." 

**  Eh  ?  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  would 
as  soon  sleep  in  a  churchyard  as  in  a  ho- 
tel." 

"  We  have  slept  in  one,  my  dear  friend, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  without  experiencing 
any  harm." 

Lafleur  laughed,  —  an  uneasy,  unpleasant 
laugh.  It  was  this  coarse-minded  English- 
man's chief  fault  that  he  was  always  mak- 
ing some  reference  to  former  unpleasant- 
ness. 

Madame  brought  them,  with  a  beaming 
face,  a  huge  beefsteak  from  an  adjoining 
eating-house,  with  the  other  luxuries  they 
had  called  for ;  and,  after  putting  them  on 
the  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
added,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
if  it  were  as  much  an  accessory  to  the  ta- 
ble as  a  saltcellar,  an  inkstand,  pens,  and  a 
few  sheets  of  paper. 

Then  she  lingered  for  a  moment,  gazing 


admiringly  at  the  stalwart  Dick,  tha 
handsomest  conspirator  she  had  ever  enter- 
tained in  her  hotbed  of  treason. 

'^Monsieur  brings  good  news?"  she 
asked. 

Dick  looked  at  her,  somewhat  puzzled. 
But  Lafleur  answered  for  him,  — 

*^  Good,  madame,  but  secret." 

**  I  understand,"  she  said.  **  I  wish  yoo 
success." 

Then  she  retired,  shutting  the  door  care- 
fully, and  making  as  much  noise  as  possible 
in  going  down  stairs,  in  order  to  show  that 
she  was  not  listening  outside. 

^  She  thinks  you  are  a  messenger  from 
the  International  somewhere  or  other,"  said 
Lafleur  carelessly.  **Let  us  get  to  busi- 
ness." 

"  Let  us  set  to  dinner,"  said  Dick. 
*'  Good  Lord,  how  hungry  I  am  I  Do  you 
remember  "  — 

"  No,  I  do  not.  I  remember  nothing  of 
the  past    I  wish  you  did  not." 

Dick  laughed,  and  sat  down  to  the  table. 

"Have  some  steak,  Lafleur.  No  place 
like  England  for  beefsteaks.  Eat  my 
friend  —  eat :  that  will  refresh  your  memo- 
ry of  many  things." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on,"  said 
his  friend,  taking  a  small  piece. 

J*  In  the  first  place,  I'm  nearly  starved." 

"  That  I  see,"  returned  Lafleur. 

**  The  old  man  is  the  same  as  ever,  bat 
shakier  than  he  was.  And  now,  attend 
carefully,  because  this  will  change  all  our 
plans.  He  has  not  only  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten, as  he  says,  but  he  believes  every 
thing  I  tell  him.  And  he  is  going  to  oq 
guided  by  all  I  advise,  if  only  I  play  the 
cards  well." 

"  Did  you  say  any  thing  about  the 
mmes  r 

"  He  won't  listen  to  the  mines." 

'*  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  sunken 
treasure  ?  " 

"  I  tried  it  on  last  night ;  but  he  didn't 
rise  as  I  could  have  wished.  The  fact  is, 
Lafleur  —  Do  have  some  more  steak.  No  ? 
Then  I'll  finish  it." 

He  finished  she  steak  before  he  finished 
his  sentence.  Then  he  pushed  back  his 
plate,  drained  the  pewter  too ;  and  turning 
tiis  chair  to  the  fire,  pulled  out  a  pipe, 
filled  it,  and  lighted  it. 

'*  My  father  always  has  his  meals  in  the 
kitchen,"  he  observed,  —  **  it  is  a  delightfiil 
custom,  —  so  do  I.  We  sit  opposite  to  each 
other ;  and  the  old  woman  cuts  the  meat 
The  governor  only  eats  a  plateful,  if  it's 
hot,  or  a  slice  on  a  piece  of  bread,  if  it's 
cold :  I  do  the  same.  I  tell  him  it  reminds 
me  of  my  camp  life,  and  that  I  like  it 
Queer,  isn't   it  r     And  he  believes  me  1 " 

Then  he  began  to  smoke  a  pipe. 
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^Ton  forget  my  impatience,  mj  dear 
Richard,"  said  Lafleur  sofUy. 

^  Noj  I  don't.  At  night  we  sit  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  I  smoke  my  pipe,  and 
tell  him  of  my  partner's  skill  and  pru- 
dence ;  how  we  manage  to  get  money ;  and 
bow  we've  been  hoarding  it,  and  saving  it, 
and  finding  and  screwing,  to  get  more." 

*''  Aha ! "  said  Lafleur  with  a  smile. 

•*  Very  well,  sir.  All  this  is  to  lay  a 
foandation,  and  was  exactly  what  we  agreed 
upon.  But,  you  see,  the  old  man  believes 
the  tal^  to  such  an  incredible  extent,  that 
we  can  do  better ;  or,  at  all  events,  I  can 
do  better." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  Dick, 
you're  not  eoing  to  throw  me  over,  are 
yoa  ? "  asked  Lafleur,  leaning  forward  ear 


gerly. 


think  I  am,"  returned  the  other  cool- 
ly. **  Look  here.  I  come  home  with  you. 
We've  got  our  little  pot.  It  is  agreed  that 
we  shall  make  it  out  to  be  a  great  deal  big- 
ger than  it  is.  I  am  to  go  down,  like  the 
Prodigal  Son,  to  the  old  man  :  I  am  to  say 
to  him,  *  Father  I'm  truly  penitent  for  what 
I  did.' " 

^  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  Lafleur. 
^  That's  nothing  to  do  with  you,  my 
Alcide.  I  am  to  repent  and  weep,  and  tell 
him  that  nothing  but  filial  love  brings  me 
home  again ;  that,  and  a  desire  to  show 
him  with  my  own  hands  what  I  have  done. 
Very  well.  I  am  then  to  put  into  his  hands 
the  documents  of  partnership,  and  tell  him 
idl  about  the  cotton.  £hr  And  then  I 
am  to  propose  to  him  a  mortgage  of  our 
valuable  estates,  or  a  loan,  or  some  means 
by  which  we  can  raise  five  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  you  are  to  have  half.  Is  all  that 
correct  ?  " 

"  It  is.    Five  thousand  will  do  it" 
"  You  are  quite  sure  of  your  system  ?  " 
**  Sure,  Dick  1   Am  I  sure  ?     What  made 
our  last  pot  ?  " 
**  Your  system." 

<«What  kept  us  afloat  at  San  Fran- 
cisco?" 

••  Your  system  still." 
**  Then  you  ask  if  I  am  sure ! "  said  La- 
fleur, flushing  to  the  eyes.  **  Dick,  if  I 
only  had  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  was 
certain  that  I  should  never  make  another, 
I'd  lump  it  all  on  my  system.  Give  me 
only  five  thousand  pounds,  1*11  break  any 
bank  in  Europe ;  and  then  go  to  America, 
and  break  any  bank  there ;  and  then  we'll 
share  the  spoil !  " 

**  Very  well,"  said  Dick  coolly.  "  Now, 
I  tell  you  what  Tin  going  to  do.  I'll  buy, 
and  take  to  Market  Basing  to-morrow,  all 
the  things  we  agreed  upon,  and  show  them 
to  the  governor.  But  afler  that,  I'm  going 
on  another  tack.    I'm  going  to  see  if  I 


can't  stay  there,  and  get  more  than  a  pal- 
try five  thousand.  I'm  going  —  don't  you 
perceive  ?  —  to  be  a  support  to  my  father's 
nillng  a^,  my  friend." 

**  Ah  1  '  said  Lafleur,  in  a  tone  which 
might  mean  a  great  deal. 

^Yes.  And  I  may  possibly  make  him 
see  that  things  will  be  carried  on  better 
with  me  than  without  me.  But  give  me 
three  months." 

'*  And  meantime  ?  " 

'^I^am  quite  certain,  Lafleur,  —  quite 
certain :  you  know  me  ?  —  that  I  can  get 
you  the  money,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  One  way  or  the  other  ?  " 

Lafleur  looked  meaningly  in  his  friend'i 
face. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Dick,  with  a  firm  setting  of 
his  eyebrows.  ^  It  can  be  done,  and  I  can 
do  it.  In  three  months'  time  you  shall 
have  your  five  thousand,  and  I  shall  either 
be  a  rich  man,  or  else  "  — 

"Else  what?" 

"  Still  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lafleur, 
Roaring  Dick,  &  Co.,  formerly  respectable 
traders  in  San  Franciscq,  New  Orleans,  the 
city  of  Cairo,  and  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere  in  this  popa« 
ous  and  little-wittud  globe." 

"  I  can  live  very  well  for  three  months," 
said  Lafleur  meditatively.  **  There  is  not 
much  to  be  done,  it  is  true.  But  there- is 
something.  I  know  a  place  or  two  already. 
And  I  still  have  a  thousand  lefl." 

**  You  mean  we  have  a  thousand." 

"  Of  course— of  course." 

"  It  is  just  as  well,  my  partner,  to  be  ac- 
curate. In  this  particular  juncture  it  makes 
a  little  difierence,  because  I  want  half  of  it 
to  take  back  to  Market  Basing." 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it 
there  ?  " 

'*  Don't  you  understand  ?  I  have  seen 
my  partner.  He  hands  me  a  check  on 
account.  It  is  my  share  of  the  profits  of 
one  venture.  Eh?  And  my  partner  is 
going  to  sail  directly,  to  look  after  this 
year's  crops." 

Lafleur  nodded. 

"  Where's  the  money  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"  In  the  bank.  You  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow. Very  respectable  thing  to  have 
a  banker's  account,  you  know." 

^  Then  let  us  ^o  and  buy  the  things  we 
want;  and,  afler  that,  we'll  have  a  pleasant 
evening.     Where  am  I  to  sleep  ?  " 

^*  Here  if  you  like.  Madame  oflen  makes 
up  beds  for  her  conspirators.  You  are  not 
suspicious  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lafleur,  when  was  I  ever  sus- 
picious?   Besides,  look  here." 

He  half  opened  his  waistcoat.  In  a 
pocket  on  either  side  were  two  handles : 
one  straight  -^  that  appertained  to  a  bowie- 
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knife ;  the  other  rounded  —  that  belonged 
to  a  six-shooter. 
"  You  stick  to  old  friends,  then  ?  " 
'^All  old   friends.    My   knife,  and  my 
pistol,  and  my  Lafleur.     But  come,  while 
we  have  daylight." 

It  was  a  singular  collection  of  thinjjs  that 
they  brought  home  that  night;  and  Dick 
spread  them  out  on  the  table  with  an  air 
of  great  triumph. 

**  Here's  the  cotton :  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  we  make  our  great  profits. 
Here's  a  photograph  of  the  plantation. 
Looks  devilish  like,  doesn't  it  ?  Here  is  the 
dark-skinned  but  impressionable  and  intel- 
ligent African ;  free,  contented,  and  hapm- ; 
hoeing  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  a 
British  pauper,  all  for  love  of  Lafleur, 
Soaring  Dick,  &  Co.  Here  are  the 
feathers  presented  me  by  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar,  and  a  map  of  the  estate  — 
wants  a  little  touching  up  with  a  pen  and 
ink  —  which  her  Majesty  gave  me.  Here 
is  my  nugget,  which  X  picked  up  in  Califor- 
nia —  that's  no  lie,  at  any  rate  I  —  and  was 
so  virtuous  as  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
staying  to  pick  up  more,  because  I  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  steady  industry  and  religion 
to  one  of  unsettled  aims,  uncertain  pros- 
pects, in  some  wild  spot,  perhaps  far  away 
from  any  place  of  worship." 
"  Is  the  old  man  religious  ?  " 
«  No,"  said  Dick.  "  I  forgot  that.  But 
somebody  else  is  sure  to  be  religious.  Only 
I  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  long  bow 
too  much.  Well,  have  I  got  every  thing  I 
want  ?  The  bowie-knife  used  by  the  wick- 
ed Yankee." 

^  Have  you  got  the  rough  plan  showing 
where  the  sunken  treasure  is  r  " 

^^  Here  it  is.  The  same  that  the  honest 
old  bo's'n  gave  me,  the  day  I  relieved  his 
wants  out  of  my  slender  stock." 

"  I  say,  Dick,  be  mild.  Yours  is  a  very 
lively  imagination." 

**  And  here  is  a  bit  of  silver  ore  from  that 
mine  which  you  and  I  know  of,  up  in  the 
Mexican  mountains,  which  no  one  else 
knows  of,  and  which  we  can  ^et  for  a  mere 
song.  I've  got  them  all.  And  now,  Lafleur, 
here's  the  brandy,  and  here  are  the  cards, 
and  let  us  have  a  game.  Upon  my  word,  I 
don't  think  there's  a  single  soul  in  all  Mar- 
ket Basing  that  knovs  the  game  of  euchre. 
The  usual  stake,  I  s?;.ppose  Y  " 

Each  friend  laid  a  small  handful  of  gold 
on  the  table,  and  began.  It  was  a  curious 
feature  about  the  plav,  that  each  kept  an 
eye  on  his  own,  and  one  on  the  other's 
hand.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  osten- 
tation of  integrity  about  them,  as  they  sat 
with  their  hands  well  forward  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  their  cutfs  pulled  back,  and  shuffled, 
dealt  and  cut  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 


say.  **  You  see  how  honest  and  simple  T 
am?" 

After  playing  till  twelve,  Lafleur  rose  — 
he  had  been  winning  slightly  —  and  put  on 
his  hat.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that,  though  he  had  drunk  nearly  half  the 
bottle  of  brandy  to  his  own  share,  his  face 
was  as  pale  and  his  manner  as  quiet  as  be- 
fore. 

"  Must  you  go  ?  Then  I  will  meet  you 
at  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  draw  the  money. 
Send  up  that  Frenchwoman,  will  you  ?  " 

Madame  came  up.  M.  Lafleur  had  spok* 
en  about  the  room.  It  was  in  readiness. 
Would  monsieur  step  up  stairs  ? 

Madame  was  a  bright  little  body  of  abont 
five  and  twenty,  not  uncomely  in  feature^ 
and  clean  of  appearance.  So  Dick  —  who 
had  an  eye  to  beauty  —  invited  her  to  sit 
down,  compounded  her  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  entertained  her  by  a  few 
descriptions  —  drawn  from  that  boundless 
store-house,  his  own  imagination  —  of  East- 
ern scenes,  and  the  places  he  had  seen. 
Alter  an  hour's  relaxation,  he  went  to  his 
bedroom. 

There  was  neither  lock  nor  bolt  on  it ; 
and  Dick  noticed,  with  a  little  suspicion, 
that  it  opened  outwards.  This  gave  him 
no  means  of  protection  at  all,  and  he  car- 
ried about  with  him  a  largish  sum  in 
valuables  and  money.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  boundless  resource.  He  drew  a  piece 
of  string  from  his  pocket,  undressed,  tied 
one  end  to  his  great  toe,  and  the  otber  to 
the  handle  of  the  door.  Then  he  placed 
his  pistol  and  knife  under  the  pillow,  and 
got  into  bed. 

"  Ho  1  ho  1 "  he  laughed.  « If  they  open 
the  door  "  — 


CHAPTER  VL 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian,  painful 
though  it  sometimes  be,  to  preserve  impar- 
tiality in  the  description  of  bis  characters ; 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  so  far 
blinded  by  admiration  of  a  hero's  virtues 
as  to  forget  his  faults ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
visit  his  errors  with  so  heavy  a  displeasure 
that  any  gleams  of  virtue  may  be  quite 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  In  obedience  to 
this  rule,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  state 
plainly,  what  has  already  been  intimated, 
that  Kichard  Mortiboy  the  younger  was  by 
no  means  the  manner  of  man  that  he  wished 
to  appear  iu  the  eyes  of  his  confiding  father. 
There  was  no  cotton  estate ;  there  were  no 
mines ;  there  was  no  sunken  treasure  ;  there 
was  nothing  but  a  pocketful  of  money,  got- 
ten together  by  various  shifts  and  devices 
more  than  questionable.    And  right  in  the 
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unsuspecting  heart  of  Market  Basing  —  as 
innocent  a  town  as  anj  in  the  suileless 
realm  of  £ngland — there  bad  been  dropped, 
though  not  from  heaven,  one  of  the  moHt 
nnscmpulous,  crafty,  and  thorongb-^oing 
rascals  that  might  be  found  in  a  long  day's 
mait^  even  by  Ariel  the  rapid. 

We,  who  write  history,  would  fain  have 
all  our  characters  virtuous.  How  sweet 
and  easy-flowing  would  be  the  years ;  bow 
quiet  and  gentle  the  conversations ;  how 
empty  of  pity  and  terror  the  lives ;  and,  ob, 
how  bereil  of  interest  would  be  our  books ! 
For  when  the  villain  ceases  out  of  the  land, 
and  the  voice  of  the  tyrant  is  heard  no  more, 
history  will  cease  too ;  because  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  chronicle  but  the  wooincr  of 
turtles.  **  The  purpose  for  which  snakes  was 
built,''  writes  an  American  natural  philoso- 
pher, ^  is  not  yet  explored.*'  But  here  is 
doubtless  one  reason  why  rogues  and  ras- 
cals were  constructed,  and  why  villainy 
and  roguery  are  allowed  to  prosper,  —  to 
fiimish  material  wherewith  the  historian  b 
enabled  to  point  his  moral  and  adorn  his 
tale. 

It  was  now  twelve  years  since  a  certain 
cold  wild  night  in  November,  when,  about 
nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Mortiboy,  senior,  followed 
by  his  son,  —  then  a  tall  stripling  of  eigh- 
teen, —  walked  down  that  dark  passage  in 
the  house  which  we  know,  and  opened  4he 
door.  The  wind  blew  in,  and  the  rain  was 
pouring  down.  The  father  was  trembling 
with  passion  :  the  son  cold  and  stolid.  Mr. 
Mortiboy  pointed  to  the  darkness,  and  said, 
in  constrained,  bard  tones,  — 

"  Go.  Darken  my  doors  no  more.  You 
are  no  longer  my  son." 

His  son  said  nothing ;  but  looked  up  and 
down  the  street  as  if  inspecting  the  state 
of  the  weather  before  taking  a  walk. 

**  Go,"  repeated  his  father. 

**  One  may  as  well  first  put  on  a  great 
coat,  on  a  night  like  this,"  returned  the 
boy  coolly.  "  Had  you  not  better  shut  the 
door,  father,  for  fear  of  catching  cold,  while 
I  delay  you  for  one  minute  ?  " 

His  lather  took  no  notice,  but  stood 
steadfastly  gazing  at  him.  The  young  man, 
taking  his  time  to  get  comfortably  into  the 
great  coat,  selected  his  umbrella  from  the 
stand,  and  put  on  his  hat.  Then  he  took 
out  his  purse  and  looked  at  it. 

^*You  must  give  me  some  money,"  he 
sidd. 

**  Write  to  me  from  London,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do  for  you.  Now,  go. 
Your  aunt  shall  not  know  why." 

Two  days  later,  a  letter  came  from  Lon- 
don, containing  nothing  but  voung  Morti- 
boy's  address.     To  this  the  &ther  replied 


by  a  ten-pound  note,  without  a  word  of  for* 
giveness  or  of  blame ;  and  from  this  time 
all  correspondence  ceased,  and  Dick  Mor- 
tiboy's  name  was  no  more  mentioned  in  his 
father's  house. 

It  was  understood  vaguely  that  he  had 
"  done  something." 

The  young  man,  with  his  ten-pound  note, 
and  five  or  six  pounds  be.sides,  which  he 
got  by  selling  his  watch  and  chain,  went  to 
the  docks,  and  looked  for  a  ship  about  to 
sail  —  whither  he  cared  not.  What  he 
wanted  — for  very  special  and  coj^ent  rea- 
sons of  his  own  —  was  to  get  away  at  once, 
and  never  to  come  back  again  at  all. 

He  found  one  clearing;  out,  with  her  car- 
ffo  on  board,  her  papers  ready,  bound  for 
Pahniste  Island,  and  going  to  sail  the  very 
next  day.  He  took  a  second-class  passage 
for  ten  pounds ;  getting  a  half-promise  from 
the  purser,  that,  if  he  made  himself  useful 
on  tne  voyage,  he  might  have  some  of  the 
ten  pounds  returned  on  their  arrival.  And 
a  few  days  afterwards  younjr  Mortiboy  was 
sailing  merrily  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
his  cares  all  thrown  to  the  winds,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  world,  and 
getting  away  from  the  difficulties  and  debts 
which  had  driven  him  to  —  convey,  the 
wise  call  it  —  imitate  his  father's  signature 
so  carefully,  with  all  its  dots  and  flourishes, 
that  not  even  the  b<ank  clerks  could  tell  that 
it  was  not  the  genuine  autograph  of  Ready- 
money  Mortiiwy. 

He  did  more  than  make  himself  useful  to 
the  purser  —  he  did  all  his  work  for  him; 
and  that  so  easily,  lightly,  and  well,  that 
the  ship's  books  were  never  better  kept 
The  purser  showed  his  gratitude.  He  not 
not  only  bestowed  a  daily  ration  of  grog 
upon  him,  —  which  was  I'cally  a  delicate 
attention,  —  but  he  persuaded  the  skipper 
to  enter  him  on  the  books  as  purser's  clerk ; 
to  give  him  back  his  passa^^e  money ;  and 
when  the  ship,  after  her  three  months'  voy- 
age, was  tugcred  into  the  harbor  of  Port 
Dauphin,  in  the  Island  of  Palmiste,  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  trifle  besides,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment.  And  then,  when  Dick 
had  refused  an  offer  to  be  t^iken  back  again 
in  the  same  ship,  still  as  clerk,  his  pati':n 
sent  him  to  a  business  house  in  the  town, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  efTect  that 
Mr.  Mellon  —  as  Dick  called  himself — 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  business 
habits,  and  respectable  connections.  The 
latter  clause,  being  put  in  as  likely  to  help, 
was  certainly  not  a  greater  untruth  —  al- 
though the  y>urscr  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  his  relatives — than  is  told  a  thou- 
sand times  a  day  by  people  who  write  testi- 
monials alike  for  the  deserving  and  the  un- 
deserving poor. 

The  recommendation  was  accepted  as 
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sufficient ;  and  Dick  found  himself  on  what 
seemed  to  him  —  he  had  never  before 
drawn  more  than  a  pound  a  week — a 
princely  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifl/ 
pounds  a  year,  in  one  of  the  best  business 
houses  of  Port  Dauphin.  His  hours  were 
not  long ;  and  he  had  his  day,  afler  ibur 
o'clock,  entirely  to  himself.  Now,  this  was 
the  unfortunate  part  of  it.  From  four  to 
six — that  is  to  say,  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing —  one  might  stroll  under  the  trees ;  one 
micyht  climb  the  hills  —  though  this  was  hot 
work  —  or  one  mi<;ht  sit  down  and  do  noth- 
ing.  At  six,  just  as  the  sun  went  down, 
came  the  table  d'hdte,  which  brought  you 
well  on  to  seven.  And  here  Dick  — 
whose  income  was  not  much  more  than 
enough  to  find  his  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  pay  the  rent  of  the  little  wooden  box 
he  slept  in,  for  which  he  paid  a  pound  a 
month  —  ought  to  have  ended  his  day,  and 
gone  home  to  bed.  Unfortunately  there 
was  a  billiard-room  in  the  hotel ;  and  he 
found  it  pleasanter  to  smoke  his  cigar  — 
cigars  even  at  a  half-penny  a-piece,  the 
current  price  in  Palmiste,  mount  up  — 
thaik  to  go  home  to  his  dreary  room,  and 
eo  to  bed.  Added  to  which,  the  younger 
Mortiboy  had  the  eye  of  a  Boberts  for  bil- 
liards. So  he  used  to  play,  and  to  make 
his  little  pot  every  night.  Then  the  de- 
scent of  Avernus,  which  had  been  checked 
by  the  voyage  out,  began  over  again.  For 
to  billiards  was  speedily  added  brandy  and 
soda ;  and  not  unfrequently,  as  the  weeks 
passed  on,  a  little  game  at  ^art^,  where 
his  winnings  at  billiards  were  generally 
transferred  to  his  opponents'  pockets. 
Flresently  these  proceedings  coming  to  the 
ears  of  his  employers,  —  respectable  and, 
considering  all  things,  even  God-fearing 
mi^chants,  —  it  was  not  astonishing  that 
Mr.  Mellon  received  one  morning  a  polite 
but  firm  intimation  that  his  services  would 
not  be  required  after  the  end  of  the  current 
month,  but  Dick  again  fell  on  his  feet. 
In  Palmiste  are  coffee  and  su^ar  estates; 
and  among  the  planters  who  sold  their  sugar 
to  I>ick'8  employers  was  an  old  Englishman, 
who  had  been  struck  by  Dick's  tiand^ome 
face  and  his  frank  manner.  Learning  that 
he  was  without  employment,  he  offered  him 
a  place  on  his  own  estate,  where  his  sole 
business  would  be  to  pay  the  coolies  en- 
gaged for  the  canes,  look  afler  their  rations, 
and  keep  the  accounts.  And  he  bargained 
to  give  him,  over  and  above  a  house  and  al- 
lowances, fifteen  pounds  a  month  hard  cash. 
Dick  accepted  the  off*er  with  joy,  and  went 
down  to  tlie  Hautbois  estate  with  the  de- 
light of  a  schoolboy.  For  it  was  character^ 
istic  of  this  young  man,  that  no  sooner  was 
he  out  of  a  scrape  than  all  his  good  spirits 
returned  to  him. 


For  some  months  all  went  well.  Haat 
bois  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
some  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  Port 
Dauphin.  There  were  no  billiards,  no 
^art^,  and  no  loafers  about  hotel  verandas, 
ready  to  propose  or  to  accept  a  brandy 
and  soda,  on  the  slightest  possible  pretext. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  no  society  ;  but  he 
had  work  during  the  day,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently tired  at  night  to  go  to  bed  with 
pleasure  at  nine  o'clock.  Hautbois  stood 
ten  miles  away  from  any  other  house  :  an 
estate  cut  out  of  the  virgin  forest,  which 
here  sloped  down  to  the  very  seashoie, 
until  it  merged  into  the  mangroves,  where 
thev  grew  standing  thickly  together,  with 
their  unwholesome  leaves,  and  their  long, 
slimy  roots  —  the  nursing  places  and  cra- 
dles of  the  young  sharks,  who  disported 
themselves  about  the  tendrils  in  the  shal- 
low water  in  all  the  innocence  of  childhood. 
Round  the  estate  lay  the  deep  silent  woods, 
where  there  were  no  birds,  because  the 
monkeys  ate  the  eggs,  or  the  hurricanes  blew 
the  nests  away  out  to  sea.  Away  in  the 
glades,  you  came  upon  deer  that  were  only 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  man  for  twelve 
weeks  in  the  year,  during  the  shooting  sea- 
son, —  a  periodical  time  of  miserv,  whose 
approach  they  yearly  expected  witn  terror, 
and  saw  themselves  safely  passed  through 
with  a  lively  gratitude.  Wild  and  fearful 
beasts  there  are  none  in  Palmiste.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  West  Indian  Ishinds,  it 
has  no  snakes ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  centipede  or  so,  a  bi^  spider  of  ferocious 
and  blood-thirsty  build,  and  a  few  scorpi- 
ons, there  is  nothing  in  all  Palmiste  to  scare 
a  girl.  To  the  north  rose  the  mountains, 
taU  and  wooded.  And  over  all  these  lay 
the  bright,  sofl  blue,  never  hidden  by  fog, 
seldom  by  cloud,  with  a  warmth  whicn  got 
into  the  bones,  and  made  one  lazy  and 
thoughtful,  and  inclined  for  rest :  an  air 
which  makes  men  good,  because  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  be  any  thing  else.  Here 
for  a  while  Dick  was  happy.  Mr.  Oswald, 
his  employer,  asked  him  to  dinner ;  talked 
about  England,  and  the  old  days  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  and  George  the  Third 
was  king ;  told  old  stories  of  his  Oxford 
life,  and  of  the  princes  and  their  wild  do- 
ings ;  and  surrounded  the  young  man  with 
a  pure  and  peaceful  atmosphere,  which 
made  him  for  a  while  look  back  on  his  past 
with  shame  and  regret  And  then  old  Mr9» 
Oswald  took  a  fancy  to  him;  made  him 
come  and  talk  to  her  when  her  husband  was 
up  in  town ;  inquired  into  the  condition  of 
his  wardrobe.  This  was  scanty ;  Mr.  Os- 
wald made  it  plentiful ;  saw  that  bis  little 
house  was  properly  furnished,  and  made 
comfortable  for  him ;  and  instructed  him  in 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  his  Indians. 
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His  duties  took  up  aboat  three  hours  in  the 
day.  Then  he  would  go  oyer  to  the  mill, 
tnd  watch  the  sugar-making.  By  decrees 
he  grew  expert  at  this,  as  in  any  tiling 
which  he  took  up ;  and  Mr.  Oswald  added 
another  five  oounds  a  month  to  his  salary, 
and  made  hin*  one  of  the  mill  superintend- 
ents. On  Saturday  he  had  to  overlook  the 
distributions  of  rations  to  the  men.  On 
th^ise  days,  there  was  a  great  scene  round 
the  storehouse  orer  which  he  presided  as 
the  Indians  came,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  children,  to  receive  the  weekly 
dole  of  rice  and  grain  and  paltrfish.  it 
was  then  that  Dick — who  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  to  command  and  administer  — 
was  in  all  his  pride.  He  learned  to  talk 
Hindostani,  and  achieved  a  reputation  — 
easy  enough,  but  not  entirely  without  its 
merits — of  being  able  to  swear  as  hard  as 
any  coolie  of  them  all  in  his  own  tongue. 

bick  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Standing  over  his  stores  and  his  accounts, 
with  his  long,  thin  figure,  his  flashing  eye, 
his  ready  hand, —  which  many  an  Indian 
remembered  as  being  heavier  Uian  most  of 
thoFe  he  had  encountered,-—  and  above  all, 
his  ^cady  tongue,  he  was  at  once  the  ter- 
ror and  the  admiration  of  the  shrinking 
crowd  which  gathered  around  him,  and  re- 
ceived, in  such  silence  as  was  compatible 
with  their  stage  of  civilization,  the  weekly 
aDowances. 

So  Dick's  days  passed  pleasantly  away, 
and  the  memory  or  the  past  troubled  him 
little.  Came  presently  the  hunting  season, 
when  Mr.  Oswald  gave  his  great  parties. 
To  these  the  young  accountant  was  asked, 
and  discovered  other  talents.  For  the  eye 
which  had  been  chiefly  trained  at  a  billiard 
table  was  found  the  truest  of  any  with  a 
rifie,  and  the  most  of  the  honors  of  the  hunt, 
fell  to  young  Mellon,  of  Hautbois  estate. 
He  could  ride,  too,  because  he  belonged  to  a 
riding  country ;  and  many  were  the  mounts 
he  hiul  $rot  as  a  boy  from  his  cousin  Heath- 
cote  or  his  uncle,  Mr.  Melliship.  So  it  came 
about,  that,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  position, 
— one  generally  held  by  mulattoes  of  the 
island  —  young  Mellon  began  to  be  known 
u  a  gentleman  of  a  station  not  contempti- 
ble, and  manners  which  belonged  to  a  higher 
grade.  And  since  no  one  is  satisfied  to  recog- 
nize a  man  as  a  friend  till  a  coherent  and  in- 
telligible story  of  at  least  ten  years  of  antece- 
dents has  been  made  out  about  him,  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  young  Mellon  was 
one  that  bad  quarrelled  with  his  father,  a 
nan  of  colossal  fortune,  and  had  run  away. 
Tills  was  spread  abroad  so  industriously 
that  it  ended  by  being  received  as  gospel, 
tnd  Dick  found  all  doors  open  to  him. 

No  harm  was  done  so  long  as  he  re- 
nuuned  at  Hautbois,  or  only  went  about  to 


the  neighboring  estates.  In  these  visits, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
ladies,  who  led  lives  as  dull  as  ditch  water  in 
their  secluded  homes,  and  were  delighted 
to  get  some  one,  if  only  an  employee  on  an 
estate,  to  talk  to.  And  such  an  employee  1 
—  a  mysterious  stran<ver  with  the  manner<* 
of  a  nobleman;  a  tall  and  graceful  youth 
of  twenty,  with  all  the  beauty  of  a 
hero  of  romance,  all  the  possible  passion 
which  lay  undoubtedly  hidden  under  black 
curls  ana  splendid  eyes,  and  a  little  dark 
moustache,  and  a  cheek  which  had  hardly 
yet  forgotten  how  to  blush.  And  so  the 
fame  of  him  went  up  even  to  th<>  great  and 
important  city  of  Port  Dauphin  ;  and  when 
the  races  came,  and  the  governor  gave  his 
ball,  and  the  garrison  theirs,  and  the  bach- 
elors theirs,  and  there  were  dinners  every 
day,  and  dances  when  there  were  no  balls, 
interest  was  used  to  get  Mr.  Mellon  cards 
of  invitation ;  and  he,  too,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oswald,  went  up  to  town  to  enjoy 
himself. 

We  cannot,  historians  though  we  are, 
linger  over  this  most  fatal  week.  Dick  had 
been  six  months  with  Mr.  Oswald.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  how  much 
he  had  saved,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  a 
month.  With  this  in  his  pocket,  ne  took  a 
chamber  at  the  hotel  for  the  week  of  the 
races,  and  prepared  to  be  happy.  Every- 
body liked  him  :  the  young  ladies  because 
he  was  youn^  and  handsome,  and  danced 
well,  and  looked  like  a  chevalier ;  the  men 
because  he  was  never  ill-natured,  never  in 
the  way,  never  in  the  lea<«t  snobbish,  —  a 
thing  which  could  not  always  be  said  of  the 
Palmiste  bachelors, —  and  because  he  would 
sit  up  all  night,  sing  a  good  song,  and 
play  a  game  at  cards  when  the  dancing  was 
over.  This  little  game  of  cards  it  was  that 
brought  him  grief;  for  Dick  went  back  at 
the  end  of  his  week  with  a  sorrowful  heart, 
and  fifty  pounds  to  pay  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  —  a  debt  of  honor.  He  was 
profoundly  miserable.  Among  all  his  ac- 
quaintances he  had  not  one  friend ;  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  all  Palmiste  to  whom  he 
could  have  gone  for  the  loan  of  a  ten-pound 
note,  except  old  Mrs.  Oswald.  If  only  the 
young  man  had  poured  out  his  troubles  to 
her,  all  would  have  been  well  with  him. 
For  the  heart  of  the  childless  old  la'jv 
yearned  to  the  bright  and  handsome  lad, 
who  might  have  been  her  own  son,  ard  who 
looked  so  innocent  and  happy. 

But  Dick  had  already  plucked  the  fittal  ap- 
ple which  brings  man  to  grief.  That  is,  he 
had  passed  the  portals  which  leads  from  in- 
nocence to  guilt,  and,  having  passed  through 
it  once,  found  little  difficulty  in  going 
through  again.  **  Ce  n'est  que  Ic  premier 
pas  qui  coute : "  the  bravo  who  can  num- 
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ber  his  hundred  murders  has  almost  forgot- 
ten the  terrible  heart-sickness  that  came 
upon  him  when  he  committed  the  first. 

In  the  month  the  debts  were  paid,  and 
Dick  freed  from  all  his  difficulties.  He  went 
on  with  his  duties,  but  he  looked  pale  and 
harassed.  Mrs.  Oswald  used  to  ask  him 
if  he  were  ill,  and  made  him  dine  at  the 
house  oftcner,  thinking,  in  her  kindness, 
that  he  wanted  society.  And  her  husband 
offered  him  a  holiday  at  Port  Dauphin  for 
a  fbrtnight,  if  that  would  do  him  good. 
But  Dick  shook  his  head,  tried  to  look 
pleased,  and  declined. 

Thus  two  or  three  months  passed  away. 
One  day  Mr.  Oswald  received  a  letter, 
which  he  read  with  perplexity.  He  had 
his  horses  put  in  at  once,  and  drove  away 
to  town.  Mr.  Oswald  did  not  come  back 
that  night.  That  was  nothing  unusual. 
But  he  came  the  next  day,  accompanied  by 
two  men,  whom  Dick  knew,  when  he  saw 
them,  to  be  inspectors  of  police.  As  the 
carriage  drove  up,  he  was  crossing  the  open 
space  between  the  mill  and  his  own  cot- 
tage. Why  did  he  stop,  and  turn  as  if  for 
flight ;  and  then,  trembling  in  all  his  limbs, 
seem  to  lose  in  a  moment  all  his  pride  and 
manliness,  and  crouch  together  as  he  con- 
tinued his  walk  ? 

Mr.  Oswald  called  him.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  perfectly  haggard  with  anxiety 
and  terror.  To  look  at  him,  you  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  himself  the  crim- 
inal whom  the  officers  came  to  look  for. 

Dick  tried  to  pull  himself  together.  He 
succeeded  to  a  small  extent,  and  advanced 
with  a  conscious  swaf;<;er  to  the  veranda 
where  his  employer  was  standing. 

"  Mr.  Mellon,"  said  Mr.  Oswald,  **  a  very 

Eainful  thing  has  happened.  Some  person 
as  forged  a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  money  has  been  paid.  The  forged 
check  has  been  placed  by  the  bank  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  they  — 
they — say  it  is  you."  He  cleared  his 
throat  '^  Of  course,  I  am  quite  certain  it 
is  a  mistake." 

<^  Quite,  sir,"  said  Dick,  with  a  nervous 
twitching  at  the  mouth.  "  These  gentle- 
men "  — 

He  looked  at  the  inspectors. 

*<  We  have  to  arrest  you,  Mr.  Mellon." 

♦*  Oh  I  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  Mr. 
Oswald  ?  " 

The  inspectors,  in  reply  to  a  look  of  in- 
tcrrojration  from  the  old  planter,  nodded ; 
and  Mr.  Oswald  led  his  clerk  into  the  din- 
ing-room. As  they  came  in  at  one  door, 
Mrs.  Oswald  entered  at  another.  Dick  did 
not  see  her. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  waste  your  time,  sir," 
he  said.  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
—more  than  kind ;  but  the  thing  is  true." 


*.*  What  thing  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Oswald. 

'*  I  am  arrested  for  forging  a  check.  It 
is  quite  true.  I  did  it.  You  will  not  tell 
them  in  the  court  what  I  have  told  you,  I 
am  certain,  Mr.  Oswald.  I  gambled  dup- 
ing the  race  week,  and  lost  lUl  I  had  and 
fifly  pounds  besides.  How  was  I  to  pay 
it?" 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Oswald.  "  O  my  boy  I  why  did  y6a  not 
ask  me  ?  " 

'^  I  wish  I  had,"  said  Dick  ruefully. 

**  If  you  must  forge  some  one's  name," 
said  Mr.  Oswald,  almost  weeping,  *^  why, 
in  Heaven's  name !  why  not  have  forged 
mine  ?  " 

<<  I  wish  I  had,"  said  Dick,  looking  at 
him  with  real  emotion.  *'  I  wish  to  God  I 
had!" 

And  while  Mrs.  Oswald  cried  and  la- 
mented, and  the  worthy  old  man,  her  hus- 
band, sat  mournfully  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  the  young  fellow  went  off  with  hia 
captors,  to  be  locked  up  in  the  jail  of  Port 
Dauphin.  One  touch  of  compunction  — 
the  only  one  for  many  years  —  visited  his 
heart  when  he  saw  the  grief  of  the  good 
old  couple.  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  apart  from 
the  shame  which  every  one  feels  except 
the  true  philosopher,  to  be  clapped  into 
prison  in  any  climate ;  but  it  must  be  most 
unpleasant  of  all  under  a  tropical  sun. 
The  absence  of  fresh  and  free  air,  and  the 
deprivation  of  those  small  comforts  which 
alone  makes  life  in  Palmiste  tolerable,  are 
of  themselves  enough  to  make  a  weak  man 
commit  suicide  and  a  strong  man  go  mad. 
Poor  Dick  sat,  the  first  night  of  his  oon- 
finement,  on  the  stone  couch  which  did 
duty  for  a  bed  in  his  cell,  mournfully  think- 
ing over  his  chances ;  and  speculating  — 
for  the  case  was  far  too  clear  to  admit  of 
any  hope  of  acquittal  —  how  long  a  term 
of  imprisonment  he  would  be  likely  to 
have.  Then,  with  the  elasticity  of  youth, 
he  went  on  to  speculate,  further,  what  he 
should  do  when  ne  got  out.  And  present- 
ly, wearied  with  so  much  thinking,  he  lay 
back  upon  his  grass  mat  and  went  to  sleep 
till  the  sun  rose,  and  shining  in  at  his 
barred  window,  awakened  him.  He  start- 
ed up,  and  instead  of  his  little  room  at 
Hautbois,  made  neat  and  comfortable  by 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Oswald,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  white-washed  cell,  with  a  stone 
door,  and  iron  bars  instead  of  green  jalous- 
ies. The  window  looked  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  prison,  whore  some  miserable 
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Lftjiaits,  prisoners,  were  huddled  together, 
waiting  for  the  guards  who  were  to  take 
them  to  work.  Presently  his  door  opened, 
aod  a  mulatto  turnkey  appeared,  —  a  fat, 
merry-looking  rascal,  —  wno  gave  him  the 
usual  instructions  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
cell,  and  let  him  know  that  he  was  to  be 
brought  before  the  magistrate  that  mom- 


"^, 


^erhaps,  in  Dick  Mortibo/s  whole  life, 
-^  which  was  chequered  enough,  and  had 
its  banyan  days, — there  was  bat  one  recol- 
lection to  wbich  he  turned  as  seldom  as  he 
oonld,  only  one  which  caused  him  bitter 
ehame  and  pain  even  to  think  of.  It  was 
the  recollection  of  the  di:$mal  and  degrad- 
ed procession  ^  of  which  he  formed  one — 
that  filed  out  from  the  prison  doors,  and 
was  marched  solemnly  down  the  street, 
coram  populo,  to  the  magistrate's  court.  It 
was  headed  by  a  brace  of  weeping  Indians, 
diarged  with  burglary  and  attempt  to 
murder-^  they  shed  tears  as  they  went,  and 
howled  their  innocence;  then  three  or 
lour  men  who  had  been  drunk  and  disor- 
derly —  these  were  the  most  shamefaced  of 
the  lei ;  then  a  negro,  who  pretended  to 
laueh  jU  the  absurdity  of  the  charge 
against  him  —  he  had  been  stealing 
docks ;  then  Dick^  the  bright  handsome 
young  Englishman  walking  along,  red 
wi^  shame  and  misery,  with  this  crew ; 
then  a  Chinaman,  against  whom  something 
imlawM  connected  with  other  people's 
pork  was  alleged — he  wore  a  surprised 
countenance,  as  one  who  should  say,  '*  Dear 
mel  this  is  very  singular — very  singular, 
i^  Jicd  1  What  can  he  the  motive  of  tms  ?  " 
then  half  a  dozen  more  Indians ;  and  then 
tfad^ocession  was  closed  by  two  policemen. 
A  long  string  passed  down  the  nie,  which 
every  man  had  to  hold  with  one  hand. 
The  Indian  is  quite  contented  so  long  as  he 
keeps  his  fingers  closed  upon  the  string, 
and  considers  himself  laden  with  fetters. 
If  he  is  driven  along  loose,  he  runs  away 
multivious. 

That  dreary  day  1  Many  of  his  ac- 
qnaintances — including  the  man  for  whom 
he  had  forged  the  check,  who  was  the  princi- 
pal witness  —  were  in  court ;  and  not  one 
—  not  one  of  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
lived  and  drunk  and  sung  •"— seemed  to 
have  a  kind  or  pitjrins  look.  Dick  tried  to 
steel  his  heart,  inefiectually,  against  the 
shame.  It  was  bruised  and  seared  by  this 
day's  misery,  and  it  was  long  before  it  be- 
came again  as  it  had  been  once  <— •  soft,  re- 
lenting, charitable.  Have  you  not  noticed 
that  criminals  appear  to  have  no  sense  at 
all  of  moral  culpability?  It  is  because 
drcumstances,  as  well  as  repetition,  dead- 
en the  feeling  of  remorse.  Thus,  when 
Dick  forged  ma  Other's  name,  in  the  first 


place,  the  consequences  were  sharp  and  de- 
cisive :  secondly,  they  were  not  accompa* 
nied  by  any  public  shame ;  thirdly,  be  was 
in  dire  straits  in  the  town,  and  only  too 
glad  to  get  out  of  Market  Basins;;  and 
lastly,  his  father  had  always  restricu*(l  his 
pleasures,  and  cut  down  his  allowances  to 
the  merest  pittance ;  so  that  he  hated  his 
home,  and  left  it  with  delight.  Now  it 
was  different:  he  had  a  chance  in  life,  and 
he  threw  it  away.  He  made  friends,  and 
he  lost  them.  He  got  a  certain  sort  of  po 
sition,  and  he  put  himself  out  of  it  by  nis 
own  act  and  deed.  It  is  the  public  conse- 
quence of  a  crime  that  causes  the  remorse 
and  agony  of  the  sinner,  not  those  hidden 
consequences  which  are  unseen,  yet  per« 
haps  more  retributive,  because  they  sear 
the  heart,  and  paralyze  the  will. 

The  day  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
procession  was  re-formed  to  return,  Dick 
being  fully  committed  for  trial  at  the  next 
sessions,  now  some  two  months  off.  They 
pushed  him  into  his  cell,  gave  him  his  din- 
ner, and  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

There  are  only  occasionally  in  Palmiste 
prisoners  of  any  social  grade  or  rank  above 
that  of  merchant-sailor  or  Indian  coulie: 
but  at  this  moment  there  was  another 
prisoner,  also  awaiting  his  trial,  —  a  young 
Frenchman,  some  few  vears  older  than 
Dick.  At  stated  hours  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  court-yard,  between 
which  and  the  main  entrance  was  a  strong- 
ly locked  gate,  openin^r  into  a  sort  of  bar- 
rack-room, where  policemen  and  guards 
were  always  about.  There  was  also  an- 
other entrance,  by  an  iron  door,  never 
opened,  which  led  into  the  chief  gaoler's 
private  house,  and  was  designed  as  a  means 
of  getting  into  the  prison  without  going 
through  Uie  guard-room,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
turbance ;  and  at  the  beck  of  the  court  lay  a 
large,  bare  room,  open  to  it,  which  had 
been  built  for  the  prisoners  as  a  place 
where  they  might  work  out  of  the  sun 
when  in-door  work  had  to  be  done. 

In  this  room,  on  the  second  day  of  his 
confinement,  Dick,  being  released  for  his 
walk,  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  stone  bench 
which  ran  round  the  four  walls,  and  formed 
the  only  furniture.  He  started,  for  a  mo- 
ment changed  color,  and  half  turned  to 
escape ;  only  there  was  nowhere  to  go  to, 
and  he  stopped;  For  the  man  he  saw 
there  was  one  of  his  old  friends,  —  a  man 
who  used  to  dine  at  the  same  table  d'hdte 
with  him  in  Port  Dauphin.  He  was  a 
young  Frenchman  of  the  colony, — like  him- 
self, a  merchant's  clerk,  and,  like  himself, 
a  gambler ;  but  Lafieur  had  already  a  rep- 
utation beyond  his  years.  He  was  slightlv 
built,  and  pale,  with  close  black  hair  and 
a  thick  massive  beard,  like  the  Frenchmen 
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of  the  South.  Dick  knew  him  chiefly  as 
connected  with  a  card  stoiy  in  which  he 
fibred  as  the  principal  actor.  The  quar- 
rel had  been  made  up  by  a  duel,  in  wnich 
Lafleur's  opponent  saye  information  to  Uie 
police,  and  the  combat  was  stopped  on  the 
ground.  But  men  looked  shy  on  him  after 
this  affair,  and  even  in  Port  Dauphin, 
where  public  morality  runs  low,  were  duiry 
of  being  seen  much  in  his  company. 

The  man  started  at  the  sound  of  Dick's 
step,  and  turned  a  haggard  and  careworn 
face  to  see  who  was  coming.  He  rose, 
with  a  strange,  constrained  air,  quite  unu- 
sual to  him,  and  half  held  out  his  hand. 

*^  You  are  come  to  see  me,  Mellon  ?  This 
is  kind  of  you." 

'^  I  ?  No,  by  gad  1  You  have  come  to 
see  me.  I  am  "  —  Dick  turned  red  for  a 
moment —  *^  I  am  a  prisoner." 

<<  So  am  I,"  returned  the  other. 

"You  too?  What  hare  you  beeo  do- 
ing?" 

<<  They  pretend  that  I  murdered  young 
Descbamps." 

Dick  involuntarily  recoiled.  Then  he 
laughed  defiantly. 

''They  pretend  I  forged  a  check. 
Damn  itt  —  they 'will  pretend  any  thing. 
Only,  I  say,  Lafleur,  you're  in  a  worse 
scrape  than  I  am." 

"Bahl"  said  the  Frenchman;  "it  is 
nothing.  In  the  first  place  it  was  a  duel. 
I  am  innocent.     And  in  the  second  " — 

''Nonsense,"  said  Dick.  "  What  a  fool 
Y^u  must  have  been." 

<*  Well,  there's  no  evidence." 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  sat 
down,  glad  enough  to  have  a  talk,  even 
with  a  murderer.  It  will  be  understood 
that  prison  discipline  in  Port  Dauphin  is 
lax. 

The  days  passed  on.  Lafleur  grew  more 
anxious.  Only  his  lawyer  came  to  see 
him;  none  of  his  own  relations  entering 
the  prison.  Mr.  Oswald  got  a  lawyer,  too, 
who  came  to  see  Dick  from  time  to  time. 
But  his  visits  did  not  tend  to  make  the 
young  man  more  cheerful :  his  spirits  sank 
every  hour. 

One  day  Lafleur  looked,  for  the  first 
time,  bright  and  even  hopeful. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Dick.  He  felt 
particularly  low  that  morning.  "  Hang  it, 
man,  if  you  were  acquitted  you  couMn't 
look  jollier." 

"  I  see  hope,  my  friend.  I  have  a  plan. 
We  may  escape  yet." 

"  Don't  see  how." 

«  Listen." 

He  took  Dick's  arm  curiously,  before  he 
began  to  speak,  and  felt  the  biceps.  Now, 
Dick  was  strong-limbed  and  muscular, 
besides  being  .tal' 


"My  faith  1  my  friend,  if  I  had  your 
strength  "  — 

"  (So  on,  man — go  on." 

Lafleur  looked  round.  No  one  was  in 
the  court-yard  except  a  couple  of  police- 
men, whose  backs  were  turned.  He  drew 
a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  furtively  showed 
it  to  Dick. 

"  It  is  the  governor's  own  key — the  key 
of  the  iron  door." 

Dick  nodded,  and  said  nothing. 

"  The  mulatto  jailer  got  it  for  me.  He 
is  my  father's  son."         * 

"  Your  brother  ?  " 

"Pardon  me  —  I  said  my  father's  son. 
Now  listen.  It  depends  on  you.  At  aiz, 
we  have  to  go  up  to  our  cells.  Who 
always  conducts  us?" 

"  Pierre,  your — your  friend,  and  Smith." 

"  Just  so.  You  will  have  to  floor  Smith. 
Pierre  will  be  managed  by  me  without  any 
trouble.    It  is  all  squared  with  him." 

Dick  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Smith's  a  big  man ;  but  I  think  I  can 
tackle  him.  Are  we  to  wait  till  six?  O 
Lafleur  1  why  did  you  tell  me  so  aoon  V  " 

The  day  was  interminable. 

Slowly  the  leaden-footed  hours  crept 
away. 

From  two  to  five  they  were  locked  up. 

At  five  they  were  let  out  for  another 
breath  of  fresh  air ;  and  Dick's  heart  beat 
fast  as  the  hour  approached. 

The  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  six.  The 
sun  was  already  setting  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  a  few  minutes  it  would  be 
dark. 

Presently,  making  a  great  jingle  with  his 
keys.  Smith,  a  ponderous  Engushman  of 
sixteen  stone,  followed  by  Pierre,  came 
through  the  large  gate.  According  to 
custom,  stopped  to  lock  the  door  bdiind 
him,  and  leisurely  crossed  the  yard  to  the 
work-room.  Dick  held  himself  at  the 
inside  of  the  door. 

"  Come,"  said  Smith,  standing  at  the 
door,  "  time's  up.     Where's  Mr.  Mellon  ?  " 

He  was  looking  strught  into  the  room, 
where  Lafleur  was  standing,  motionless 
and  trembling. 

"  Here,"  cried  Dick,  striking  him  full  in 
the  temple  with  his  fist.  Smith  reeled, 
and  would  have  cried  for  help;  but  an- 
other blow,  from  the  lefl,  knocked  him 
with  his  head  aeainst  the  corner  of  the 
stone  bench,  and  he  fell,  senseless  and 
bleeding. 

He  was  stunned. 

Lafleur  rushed  out,  followed  by  Dick. 
They  had  forgotten  to  knock  down  poor 
Pierre,  who  waited  stupidly :  standing  still 
to  be  despatched  with  such  a  blow  as  had 
felled  the  gigantic  Smith.  To  his  aston- 
ishmenty  they  had  opened  the  little  door. 
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aad  were  gone  withoot  eiTing  him  so  much 
as  a  tap.  Now,  he  had  specially  signified 
a  slzone  desire  to  receive  from  his  afifec- 
tionate  half-brother  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  that  desired  for  Smith.  They 
had  disappointed  him. 

A  single  passage  led  through  the  goyer- 
dot's  hoase  to  his  garden  in  Iront.  There 
was  no  one  there.  They  passed  across, 
and  stood  without  —  for  the  moment,  free. 

Oatside  the  door,  in  the  road,  but  to  the 
left  of  tliem,  was  a  small  knot  of  police- 
men and  jailers,  idly  talking  and  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  of  the  evening.  La&eur 
tooched  his  companion  lightly  on  his  arm, 
and  thej  stepped  to  the  right.  Another 
torn  brought  them  to  a  by-street  It  was 
now  quite  dark,  for  there  is  no  twUight  in 
latitode  8^ ;  and  fortunately  there  was  no 
moon. 

**  Where  now? "  asked  Dick  breathless- 
Ij,  wondering  what  was  the  use  of  liberty 
in  a  place  where  there  was  nowhere  to 
bide. 

"Follow  me.  It  is  all  arranged.  If 
only  we  can  find  the  boat." 

l3ick  began  to  understand  a  little ;  and 
they  walked  quickly  along  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Indian  quarter,  where  they 
.  ere  likely  to  meet  Europeans  who  might 
know  them. 

They  passed  no  one,  a  stray  Indian  or 
two  excepted,  and  in  ten  minutes  were  out 
of  the  town  and  on  the  hi^h  road. 

Here  it  ran  across  a  oare  and  rocky 
plain,  which  stretohed  for  a  mile  or  so  from 
the  sea-shore.  Laflenr  led  the  way  still, 
and  now  began  to  run.  No  one  was  ever 
on  the  plain,  by  day  or  night.  They 
reached  the  shore.  The  sea  was  calm  and 
smooth,  save  where,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
cot,  the  breakers  of  the  coral  reef  shone 
clear  and  bright  as  they  rolled  in,  and 
formed  their  long,  white  crests  like  a 
fringe  round  the  ^ore,  or  like  a  bulwark 
to  protect  the  island  they  loved  so  well. 
But  the  two  were  in  no  mood  for  similes 
or  sentiment. 

<«  What  the  devil  are  we  to  do  next?" 
Kud  Dick. 

"  See  this  white  post  ?  It  is  a  landmark. 
We  are  to  keep  in  a  line  with  this  and  the 
fort-  — 

«  But  I  can't  see  the  fort." 

*'I  know  the  direction:  it  is  exactly 
over  there  —  and  they  will  be  off  the  reef. 
It  is  all  arranged,  I  tell  you.  Can  you 
swim?" 

"Can  I  walk?" 

•*  Then  follow  me." 

It  was  low  tide — the  sea,  as  well  as 
every  thing  else,  seeming  to  favor  them. 
They  stepped  into  the  water,  keeping  as 
well  as  they  could  in  the  line  along  which  I 


they  had  started.  This  was  not  easy,  for 
it  was  quite  dark.  They  slipped  and  fell. 
Now  their  feet  would  catch  in  a  branch  of 
coral.  Now  they  would  step  upon  a  large 
sea  slug  —  a  bloated  worm,  two  feet  long 
—  into  whose  miry  body  their  heels  would 
crush  and  sink,  conveying  a  horrible  sense 
of  danger  and  misery ;  now  a  hole  in  tlic 
coral,  and  they  would  be  up  to  their  arm- 
pits. But  they  struggled  on  in  silence,  and 
at  last  stood  close  to  the  very  ed(;e  of  the 
reef,  and  peered  eagerly  into  the  darkness. 
Hie  crash  of  the  waves  was  all  that  they 
could  hear.  The  white  breakers  rose 
higher  than  their  heads,  and  they  could 
see  nothing  beyond  them.  Wor^,  they 
could  hear  no  sound  of  oars  or  oarsmen. 

**  Where  are  they  ?  "  cried  Dick,  almost 
breaking  down  at  last.  **  Good  God  I  have 
you  brought  me  to  this  horrible  place  to 
look  for  a  boat  in  darkness  like  this  V  " 

**  Better  to  die  here  than  to  be  hanged. 
Remember,  it  was  you  who  killed  Smith." 

Dick  said  nothing;  standing,  shivering 
in  the  water  up  to  his  middle. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour,  they  thought 
it  half  the  night,  they  stood  so:  silent, 
washed  by  the  waves.  The  tide  was 
rising,  and  they  would  shortly  have  to 
choose  between  wading  back  or  being 
drowned.  But  neither  dared  speak  to  the 
other. 

Suddenly  Dick  cauorht  Lafleur's  arm. 

'^  I  hear  voices  1  he  cried.  '*  Shout,  man, 
shout!" 

Laileur  listened  with  a  sort  of  sob. 
Suppose  it  should  not  be  his  boat  I  But, 
no,  —  it  was  impossible  that  another  boat 
should  be  off  the  reef  in  so  desolate  a 
place,  and  at  such  a  time. 

He  shouted.    There  was  no  reply. 

He  shouted  again;  but  in  vain.  Then 
Dick  put  his  two  hands  to  his  mouth,  and 
gave  a  cry  that  might  have  been,  and  I 
dare  say  was,  heard  on  shore. 

A  hoarse  sailor's  call  was  the  answer, 
followed  by  a  shrill  whistle.  It  sounded 
close  at  hand ;  but  they  could  see  nothing. 

"All  righC  cried  Lafleur.  "Let  us 
keep  close  together.    Now  1 " 

He  plunged  through  the  breakers  and 
disappeared. 

"Lord  keep  the  sharks  off!"  thought 
Dick,  and  followed  him. 

Outside,  a  boat  lay  tossing  in  the  roll  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  crew  resting  on  their 
oars ;  all  with  their  faces  turned  anxiously 
towards  the  shore.  There  was  a  cry  near 
them,  and  they  turned  a  light  in  its  direc- 
tion. In  two  minutes  they  were  alongside 
the  escaped  prisoners.  Dick,  who  was  the 
first,  clambered  in  over  the  stern,  and  sat 
in  the  bottom  shaking  and  trembling.  La- 
fleur was  more  exhausted.     He  seized  an 
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tMir,  but  had  not  strength  enough  to  climb 
into  the  boat.  They  drew  him  over  the 
ride;  and  the  next  moment — for  the  Ian* 
tern  had  been  used  to  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness—  a  huge,  black  fin  showed  for  an  in- 
stant above  the  water,  and  then  disap- 
peared. 

<'  It's  a  shark,*'  said  the  man  at  the  helm. 

"I  touched  him  with  my  foot,*'  said 
Dick,  his  voice  soft  and  shaking.  *'  Grood 
Ood  I    give  me  some  brandy." 

They  gave  him  brandy,  and  he  revived 
a  little.  Then  they  performed  the  same 
kind  office  fur  Lafleur. 

The  Frenchman  pointed  to  Dick. 

"  He  did  it  all,"  he  gasped.  "  Without 
him  I  should  never  have  succeeded.  You 
must  put  him  on  board  too." 

The  men  murmured ;  but  the  helmsman 
stopped  them. 

*'One  man  makes  little  difference.  I 
will  settle  it  with  the  captain." 

Two  miles  from  the  reef,  in  the  road- 
stead, lay  a  small  schooner.  The  night 
was  so  dark  that  she  could  only  be  reached 
by  her  lights,  and  the  men  pulled  unskil- 
fully. But  they  got  alongside  at  last ;  and 
the  moment  they  touched,  a  rope  was  low- 
ered. 

^  Captain,"  said  the  man  at  the  helm, 
who  seemed  to  be  one  holding  authority, 
"  there  are  two.  You  will  hear  from  me 
at  your  port." 

^' Right,  rir,  right.  Now  then,  gentle- 
men, quick's  the  word." 

Dick  clambered  up.  He  touched  the 
deck,  and  looked  wildly  round ;  for  he  al- 
most thought  it  was  all  a  dream. 

The  capt-ain  clapped  him  on  the  back. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  this  was  bravely 
done.     Where's  the  other  ?  " 

As  Lafleur  climbed  the  rope,  the  men  in 
the  boat  shouted  **  Adieu,"  and  pushed 
off. 

The  captain  whistled,  the  sails  of  the 
schooner  fell,  and  Dick  felt  her  move.  In 
half  an  hour  they  were  in  open  sea,  bound 
for  the  port  of  Havana. 

The  captain  took  them  below,  and 
showed  them  a  small  cabin,  with  a  pair  of 
bunks.  He  had,  too,  changes  of  clothing ; 
and,  though  it  was  difficult  to  fit  a  man  of 
Dick's  height,  it  was  something  to  be  dry, 
even  with  six  inches  of  leg  between  boot 
and  trouser. 

'*  No  one  of  the  sailors,"  said  the  captain, 
"knows  any  thing.  We've  only  been  in 
port  two  days,  and  none  of  them  have  been, 
ashore  except  the  cook,  and  he's  deaf.  Mr. 
Lafleur,  you're  welcome,  for  your  father's 
sake.  And  you,  young  sir,  for  any  sake  you 
like,  whatever  you  have  done. 

Dick  shuddered.  What  had  he  done  ?  " 
The  thought  of  the  big  turnkey,  whose 


black  blood  he  had  seen  oozing  out  upon 
the  stones,  struck  cold  at  his  heart. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Lafleur,  and  said 
with  an  emotion  that  had  nothing  simulatp 
ed  about  it.  — 

"  You've  rescued  me  from  that  infernal 
place,  and  you  stood  by  me  in  the  boat.  I 
swear  to  you,  Lafleur,  by  all  that  I  can 
swear  by,  that  I  will  stand  by  you  till  the 
last.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will  help  you.  If 
I  can  defend  you,  I  will  defend  you.  If  I 
can  save  you  in  any  trouble,  I  will  save  you. 
If  I  have  any  money,  you  shall  have  half, 
and  more.  If  I  have  any  luck,  you  shall 
have  half,  and  more.    So  help  me  God ! " 

Lafleur  took  his  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
it,  and  said  nothing.  So  was  plighted  be- 
tween them  the  troth  that  made  them  partr 
ners  for  life. 

Next  day  they  were  in  the  trade-winds, 
bowling  merrily  along;  for  the  schooner 
was  as  fast  a  vessel  as  any  in  those  wa- 
ters. 

"  Who  were  the  men  in  the  boats  ?  "  asked 
Dick,  as  they  leaned  over  the  traffrail, 
afler  breakfast,  watching  the  flying  fish  and 
the  porpoises. 

"  The  man  who  held  the  rudder-strings 
was  my  father ;  one  of  the  others  was  my 
brother;  the  rest  were  my  cousins.  The 
whole  thing  was  arranged  by  the  lawyer, 
my  cousin.  Pierre  got  an  impression  of  the 
key  in  wax,  and  made  it  himself.  He's  a 
clever  locksmith.  You  see,  it  would  hard- 
ly do  to  have  a  man  in  my  position  tried 
for  murder,  —  though  it  was  a  fair  duel,  — 
and  I  knew  they  would  do  something  for 
me,  sooner  or  later." 

**  By  Jove,"  said  Dick, "  you  must  be  a 
devilish  clever  family.  And  suppose  the 
shark  had  spoiled  our  little  game  I  I  wish 
I  hadn't  hit  Smith  so  hard.  He  was  a 
good  fellow,  after  all.  But  it  is  deuced  hard 
to  regulate  your  stroke  so  as  just  to  stun, 
and  not  to  Kill.  It  wants  a  lighter  wrist 
than  mine." 

Smith,  however  was  not  dead,  he  was 
only  stunned ;  and  directly  he  came  to  him- 
self, which  was  three  minutes  ader  the  birds 
were  flown,  he  staggjered  to  his  feet,  and  in- 
stantly collared  Pierre,  making  a  great 
roaring,  because  he  felt  too  groggy  on  his 
feet  to  hold  on  long.  Pierre  lost  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  notwithstanding  he  made  great 
protestation  of  his  innocence,  he  was  not 
observed  to  care  very  much  about  his  </t- 
mission^  and  applied  his  talents  subsequent- 
ly, with  great  success,  to  the  trade  of  a 
locksmith.  The  last  time  I  heard  of  Pierre, 
I  was  told  that  he  had  sent  his  two  sons  to 
England,  —  one  to  be  made  a  barrister,  and 
the  other  a  doctor.  They  were  smart  fel- 
lows; and  when  they  went  back  to  Pal- 
miste,  refused  to  speak  to  their  father  be* 
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caose  the  poor  man  was  colored.    Now, 
this  WM  ungrateful. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  follow  the 
fbrtaDes  of  Dick  for  the  ten  years  which 
xntenrened  between  his  escape  from  Pal- 
miste  and  his  return  to  England.  He  did, 
alwajs  with  Lafleur  and  the  captain,  a 
Ihtle  trade  in  black  humanity,  running 
in  the  fast-sailing  schooner  between  Congo 
and  some  quiet  creek  in  Cuba.  And  they 
nerer  got  caught.  It  was  during  this 
period  Uiat  he  grew  his  beard,  and  devel- 
oped his  former  meagre  proportions.  Pres- 
ently came  the  American  war,  and  the 
game  o^  *^tOckade-running  began.  By  this 
time-  the  captain  to  whom  the  schooner  be^ 
longed,  was  dead ;  and  Dick  and  Lafleur, 
like  the  pirates  of  old,  took  quiet  command 
of  the  cratl,  no  questions  being  asked  as  to 
the  approval  of  the  skipper's  heirs.  And 
then,  for  a  couple  of  years,  a  merry  time. 
There  is  a  port,  little  freauented  by  En- 
glish ships,  some  few  hunared  miles  east 
of  New  Orleans.  TTiere  the  adventurers 
found  their  market ;  and  many  a  glorious 
run  they  had  from  Nassau,  laden  with  con- 
traband of  war.  But  the  pitcher,  ofltimes 
taken  to  the  well,  gets  smashed  at  last; 
and  one  fine  morning,  when  the  day  broke, 
after  a  thick  black  night,  a  Federal  cruiser 
was  discovered  only  a  mile  away ;  and  tlie 
tight  little  schooner,  driven  on  shore,  was 
broken  up  and  destroyed. 

Bat  they  had  made  by  this  time  a  pretty 
little  sum  between  them,  which  wat  lying 
to  their  credit  in  Havana ;  and  the  catas- 
trophe afflicted  them  but  little.  Meanwhile, 
in  these  long  days  and  nights  at  sea,  Dick 
had  imbibed  from  his  companion  a  large 
share  of  his  gambling  spirit.  He  was  now, 
heart  and  soul,  a  gambler.  How  far  La- 
fleur played  fair  or  false,  no  one  knows ; 
bat  I  think  he  never  cheated  Dick,  in  his 
worst  moments.  Their  partnership  was 
true ;  and  though  there  was  neither  mend- 
ship,  respect,  nor  affection  between  them, 
there  was  the  mutual  bond  of  self-interest, 
and  it  may  have  been  a  sentiment,  an  un- 
seen fetter,  —  forged  on  that  day  when  they 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  reef,  —  which  both 
felt,  and  both  were  either  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  break. 

Between  '66  and  *68 — the  year  of  their 
home-coming  —  had  been  an  alternation  of 
revenes  and  victories,  chiefly  carried  on  at 
the  vambling-tablesof  the  Southern  States 
and  Mexico.  They  won,  they  fouf^ht ;  they 
lost,  they  fought.  And  it  was  Dick  who 
•^  after  a  lucky  night  or  two  at  New  Or- 
leans had  pulled  them  out  of  the  mire,  and 
set  tlicm  up  with  a  handful  of  money  — 
propofted  to  go  over  to  England,  and  see 
whether  any  thing  could  be  made  out  of 
the  old  man.    There  was  no  risk  to  speak 


of.  Long  aince,  the  escape  of  Mellon  and 
Lafleur  had  been  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered as  a  mysterious  disappearance,  in 
Palmiste.  It  had  never  been  understood. 
The  only  ship  which  sailed  from  the  port 
that  day  was  a  small  schooner  which  nad 
passed  out  of  the  port  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  said  to  have  sailed  before 
nightfall.  The  woods  were  searched,  but 
in  vain ;  and  the  police  had  finally  given 
up  the  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  find  them. 
Moreover,  who  would  now  have  recognized 
either  of  them  ? 

And  so  they  came  to  England,  like  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  seekmg  whom  thev 
might  devour. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Parks  IDE,  where  the  Heathcotes  lived, 
was  seated  on  a  sunny  slope,  just  outnide 
the  straggling  village  of  Hunsfope.  From 
the  windows  you  had  a  view  of  scattered 
cottages,  a  farmhouse  or  two  standing  shel- 
tered by  their  rickyards,  the  church  tow- 
er peeping  over  Lord  Hunslope's  elms,  and, 
in  the  distance,  the  white  turnpike  road  to 
Market  Basinc^.  John  Heatheote's  house 
was  well  named :  the  gravelled  drive  up  to 
the  door  skirted  one  of  the  parks  that  sur- 
rounded Hunslope  towers.  The  farmer's 
garden  was  six  feet  lower  than  the  park ; 
so  there  was  a  natural  fence.  Tlie  only 
disadvantage  attending  this  was  that  once 
a  year  or  so,  a  Southdown  of  his  lordship's 
tumbled  over  into  Mrs.  Heathcote's  flower- 
beds. About  which  catastrophes,  when 
they  occurred,  Mrs.  Heathcote  made  more 
fuss  than  the  sheep  did.  She  was  a  born 
pnimbler.  She  grumbled  for  self  and  hus- 
band :  when  it  was  wet,  because  it  was  not 
fine ;  when  the  sun  shone,  because  the  tur- 
nips wanted  rain ;  when  beef  was  dear,  be- 
cause com  was  low  ;  when  the  markets 
rose,  because  John  had  sold  too  soon  ;  when 
they  fell,  because  he  had  held  on  to  his  com 
or  his  bullocks. 

And  she  was  infallible. 

John  Heathcote  -*  as  honest  and  sensible 
a  man  as  ever  sowed  one  grain  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  twenty  —  farmed  five  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
diflerent.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
were  his  own  good  freehold.  The  remain- 
in<7  hundred  and  fifty  he  rented  of  his 
neighbor,  Lord  Hunslope.  Of  the  lot,  but 
twenty  acres  came  under  the  category  of 
bad  and  indiflferent.  They  served  their 
useful  purpose,  if  they  did  not  pay  their 
way  :  tney  gave  Mrs.  Heathcote  good  cause 
of  complaint. 

^  Wnat  in  the  world  your  fkther  want"  ta 
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SO  and  pa^  fortj-two  shillings  an  acre  for 
Church  Marsh  for,  nobody  but  John  Heath- 
.  cote  knows,''  she  had  said  to  her  daughters 
and  at  her  husband  a  thousand  times. 

But  her  husband  puffed  his  pipe  in  peace. 
She  had  pecked  at  him  so  long,  he  could 
not  have  digested  his  dinner  without  his 
usual  dessert 

At  Parkside,  they  dined  at  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Dinner  was  over,  and 
they  were  sitting  in  their  pleasant  dining- 
room.  The  winter's  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  at  the  windows. 

At  one,  Lucy  sat  with  some  tatting  on 
her  lap.  Mrs.  Heathcote,  in  her  violet  silk, 
at  the  other,  lazily  peeling  a  pear.  The 
farmer  was  smoking  his  clean  clay  pipe  by 
the  fireside. 

^  What  did  he  say,  John  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Heathcote. 

She  referred  to  Dick  Mortiboy. 

« I  didn't  see  him." 

"  Didn't  see  him !  I  thought  you  said  he 
was  coming  over  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  saw  your  Uncle  Richard." 

**You  said  Dick  was  coming  over  this 
afternoon." 

<<I  know  I  did.    Your  uncle  said  he 
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was. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  him  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  did." 

**It's  a  wonder  you  thought  of  it,  I'm 
sure." 

John  Heathcote  gave  a  grunt  in  acknowl- 
edgment. 

**  The  last  time  that  boy  was  here,  he  was 
brouc;ht  in  with  a  broken  collar-bone." 

**  Broke  it  at  Codgebroke  Brook,  on  my 
old  black  mare.  How  that  boy  did 
ride  1 " 

**  When  you  mounted  him.  Riding  your 
horses  to  death  1  I  always  said  he'd  come 
back  like  a  bad  shilling,  if  he  only  had 
time  to  do  it." 

**  Your  mother  used  to  say  she  knew  he 
was  dead  —  didn't  he  Lu  V  " 

^^  Sometimes  she  said  she  thought  so, 
papa,"  said  Lucy  softly. 

"  I  never  had  a  lucky  legacy  in  my  life," 
sighed  Mrs.  Heathcote. 

Her  cousin  Dick's  return  was  a  very  bit- 
ter pill  for  her  to  swallow,  but  she  had  got 
it  down. 

"  What  did  you  want  the  boy  dead  for  ? 
You've  got  enough,  haven't  you,  Lydia  ?  " 
said  her  husband,  rather  angrily. 

"  He  never  was  any  good  to  himself  or 
anybody  else.  I  never  counted  on  Uncle 
Richard's  money  though,  for  I  felt  sure  he'd 
comeback.  Such  scapegraces  always  do. 
What  did  they  sav  about  it,  John  V  I 
suppose  all  the  world  and  Market  Basing 
know  about  it  by  this  time !  " 

''Market  Basing  people  know  all  abont 


it,"  said  Mr.  Heathcote.    "  Thej  weie  all 
talking  about  it  this  morning." 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  " 

"  Wait  till  the  boy  comes,  and  see  him  for 
yourself.     Where's  Grace  gone?" 

*'  She  has  gone  with  Frank  Melliship 
down  to  the  church,  to  practise  something 
or  another  on  the  oigan  for  Sunday. 
They'll  catch  their  dei^s  of  cold  in  thai 
church  a  day  like  this  ?  " 

'*  Who's  gone  with  'em  to  blow  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Heathcote. 

«  Silly  Billy,  father,"  replied  Lucy. 

She  said  this  quite  gravely.  Silly  Billy 
had  been  blower  ever  since  she  had  known 
the  church. 

^  Then  I'll  bet  a  new  hat  the  ereenhoase 
fire's  never  been  lighted.  1  told  him  to 
light  it" 

Mr.  Heathcote  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
out  to  light  it  himself. 

**  I'm  quite  anxious  to  see  Cousin  Dick, 
mamma,  said  Lucy.  ^  1  wonder  what  he's 
like.     Of  course  I  don't  recollect  him  a  bit." 

'<  You  need  not  want,  child." 

^  What  a  number  of  strange  places  he 
must  have  seen,  and  after  living  in  a  quiet 
little  town  like  Market  Basing  1  What  a 
change  for  him  !  I  should  like  to  see  for- 
eign places,  and  "  — 

"  Foreign  fiddlesticks  "  said  her  mother? 
"You shall  go  to  Scarbcnrough  with  us  in 
the  summer,  if  I  can  only  m^e  Dr.  Kerby 
9Ay  you  must.  Then  your  father  must  take 
us." 

^  I  wonder  if  Cousin  Dick  is  married." 

Her  mother  started. 

**  Married  1  of  course  not.  In  those  ont- 
landish  places,  who  could  there  be  to  mar- 
ry ?     Cannibal  queens  V  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma.  I  only  won- 
dered if  he  was  married." 

"  Pare  me  another  pear,  Lucy,  and  don't 
be  ridiculous.  They  seep  very  well ;  and 
I  like  a  pear  better  than  grapes,  I  think." 

This  accomplished  general  had  been 
surprised  by  Dick's  return.  But  she  had 
fonned  her  plans.  He  should  be  Grace's 
husband. 

That  was  why  he  was  not  married. 

'*  There  is  somebody  on  horseback,  oom- 
ing  across  the  park,  mamma,"  said  Lucy, 
looking  towards  Hunslope  Towers. 

There  was  an  undisputed  right  of  way 
across  the  earl's  park. 

"  Where,  girl?  "  cried  her  mother  hasti- 
ly, joining  her  daughter  at  her  window. 

lu  the  distance,  there  was  a  figure  on  a 
horse  to  be  seen. 

"It's  your  Cousin  Dick;  and  Grace  is 
stopping  down  at  that  churth  all  this  time. 
I  wanted  her  to  be  back." 

"  Is  it  Cousin  Dick,  mamma  ?  Whoever 
it  is,  he  comes  very  slowly,  I  think." 
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•*Te8;  ifs  Dick  Mortiboy.  I  know  by 
the  horse.  It's  that  chestnut  yonr  poor  aunt 
Susan  used  to  drive.  I  know  it  by  the 
blaze  face." 

^  I  can't  see  any  white,  mamma.'* 
"  My  eyes  are  better  than  yoars,  Lucy. 
Fat  another  glass  on  the  table,  as  if  we  ex- 
pected him.     He's  sure  to  drink  some  wine. 
And  Lucy  "  — 
•*  Te3  mamma." 

''  See  if  Mary  is  dressed.  She  went  up 
stairs  an  hour  ago.    Pull  the  bell." 

Lucy  Heathcote  carried  out  her  mother's 
inBtrnctions,  and  returned  to  the  window. 

''Look  at  my  hair  behind,  Lucy.  It 
ftsels  as  if  the  braid  was  loose  ?  " 

**•  It's  all  right,  mamma.  Mamma,  it  is 
not  a  chestnut  horse,"  said  the  daughter. 
^  Look.     It  is  Lord  Launton,  I'm  sure  ?  " 

'^  So  it  is.  What's  he  coming  sawneying 
OTer  here  about,  I  wonder  ?  I  thought  he 
was  at  college.  He  was  not  at  church  on 
Sunday." 

''Perhaps  he's  going  into  the  Tillage, 
mamma," 

"  Let's  hope  he  is,"  said  her  mother. 
But  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  the  heir 
of  Hunslope  Towers,  and  Mr.  Heathcote, 
were  seen  going  towards  the  stables  to- 
gether. 

"  If  Grace  and  Frank  don't  come  back 
before  your  cousin  comes,  I  shall  be  very 
ansry  with  her.  I  suppose  your  father 
wifi  bring  Lord  Launton  m." 

"I  dare  say  he  will,  mamma.  Lord 
Launton  never  comes  to  ask  papa  a  ques- 
tion without  coming  in."  Then  she  added, 
"  I  think  Grace  took  the  cough  stuff  for 
Granny  Worley  in  her  pocket,  and  I  believe 
she  meant  to  take  it  round  to  her  cottage." 
"  She  never  will  go  foolin<;  all  up  the  lane 
instead  of  coming  straight  home." 

**  Poor  old  granny's  cough  is  dreadfully 
had." 

"  DreadfuUy  fiddlestick  I  Let  Silly  Billy 
take  it  when  he  goes  home.  I've  no  pa- 
tience with  such  nonsense  ! " 

They  heard  steps  in  the  passage.  The 
matron  smoothed  her  ruffled  plumage. 
Her  fiice  beamed  with  smiles  as  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  Mr.  Heathcote  with 
Lord  Launton. 

He  was  a  lad  about  twenty-one,  light- 
haired,  short-sighted,  tall,  and  thin;  shy 
and  hesitating  in  his  manner,  with  a  little 
stammer.  Mr.  Heathcote  was  a  tenant  of 
the  earl's;  and  this  voung  lord,  as  a  boy, 
had  been  accustomed  to  run  in  and  out  of 
Parkside,  so  that  a  visit  from  him  had  not 
by  any  means  the  social  significance  which 
Mrs.  Heathcote  would  have  wished  to  see 
in  it 

**It'8  nothing,  Mrs.  Heathcote  —  really 
nothing  at  all,"  ne  stammered  as  he  dropped 


his  hat  in  his  effort  to  find  a  chair.  "  How 
do  you  do.  Miss  Heathcote  ?  —  I  was  pass- 
ing,  and  I-*I  thought  I  should  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Heathcote's  opmion  about  —  but  it  is 
really  a  trifie — the  horse  Mr.  Heathcote 
bought  for  me  turns  out  to  have  a  corn.  I 
was  afiraid  he  might  prove  lame  through 
it." 

He  was  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  scholar  and  a  poet ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  learned  to  hide  those  sig- 
nals of  confusion  and  distress  which  mod- 
esty and  shamefacedness  hun^  out  contin- 
ually upon  his  cheeks.  A  lad,  for  the  rest, 
of  high-bom  and  generous  tendencies,  who 
read  the  tales  of  his  ancestors'  valor  to 
profit,  seeing  that  the  virtues  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  duty  are  the  modern  substitutes 
for  those  old  ones  of  bravery  and  strength ; 
and  knowing  that  with  these  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  made  as  fair  a  battlefield 
as  any  chronicled  by  Yillehardouin  and 
Froissart 

A  poetic  youth,  too,  and  a  dweller  in 
that  cloud-land  of  rosy  mist  and  shapeless 
castles  where  the  future  shines  before  the 
eyes  of  dreaming  youth  like  a  landscape 
by  Turner  —  vague,  glorious,  and  golden. 
In  his  own  home,  with  a  common-place  ani^. 
rather  stupid  father,  and  a  mother  always 
occupied  with  her  projects  and  pet  socie- 
ties, there  was  no  one  with  whom  he  could 
exchange  ideas;  and  so  he  peopled  the 
solitude  with  creations  of  his  own  brain, 
and  wandered  about  the  glorious  old  park 
which  surrounds  Hunslope  Towers  until 
every  avenue  of  it  was  filled  with  the  fan- 
ciful beings  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
every  glade  was  a  scen^  of  romance,  exploit, 
and  endurance.  A  foolish,  fond,  and  silly 
way  of  passing  the  hours :  an  unproductive, 
unpractical,  and  wasted  time,  quite  useless 
in  these  days  of  competitive  examinations 
—  detrimental  to  honor-lists  —  and  onlv 
useful  in  after-life  if,  haply,  when  the  fal- 
low years  are  spent,  the  soil  is  found  richer 
and  stronger ;  if,  haply,  strength  of  will 
grows  out  of  vague  aspiration,  and  purpose 
out  of  hope. 

Ronald,  Viscount  Launton,  was  twenty- 
one,  the  only  son  of  an  impoverished  peer. 
He  knew  well — it  was  the  bitterness  of 
his  life  —  that  he  was  expecte<l  to  raise  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  by  a  good  marriage. 
He  had  always  understood  this,  from  tlie 
day  when  he  began  to  understand  any  thing. 
And  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to  matter. 
But  there  came  a  time  —  and  it  comes  to 
all  alike  —  when  he  found  himself  a  man ; 
when  he  felt  his  sex ;  when  his  thoughts 
turaed  naturally,  and  by  that  noble  instinct 
which  it  is  the  business  of  our  civilization 
to  divert  or  repress,  to  the  love  of  woman. 
Chateaubriand,  during   his  years  of  ado- 
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leseiice  constructed  for  himself  an  imagina- 
ry woman.  One  lent  him  her  hair,  one  her 
eyes,  one  her  figure,  one  her  hands,  and  one 
her  mind.  This  was  fatal,  because  the  wo- 
man of  his  dreams  never  came  to  him,  and 
he  spent  his  life  looking  for  her.  Ronald  was 
wiser.  He  found  one  woman  lovely  enough, 
graceful  enough,  refined  enough  for  a  poet's 
idol,  and  set  her  up  to  be  worshipped  in 
that  holy  of  holies,  the  heart  of  a  pure 
man.  He  seldom  spoke  to  her :  he  never 
told  her  that  he  loved  her.  She  never 
guessed  it.  Their  stations  in  life  were 
different;  for  the  idol  of  Lord  Launton 
was  Grace  Heathcote,  Farmer  John's  eld- 
est daughter. 

As  the  mother,  so  the  boys ;  as  the  father, 
so  the  girls.  A  fanciful  rule,  and  often 
enough  proving  itself  by  its  exceptions. 
Bur  in  tne  Heathcote  family,  there  was  a 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  about 
the  farmer,  in  spite  of  his  rough  down- 
righted  ness,  which  you  might  look  for  in 
vain  in  his  wife.  Mrs.  Heathcote  was  es- 
sentially common-place  — vulgar  some- 
times, ambitious  always.  Her  daughters, 
who  had  been  educated  in  London  with 
their  cousins,  —  other  Heathcotes,  of  a 
higher  social  position  than  themselves, 
with  whom  we  have  little  to  do, -» owed, 
doubtless,  some  of  their  refinement  to  cul- 
ture and  training.  But  training  is  only 
skin  deep,  and  wears  off*  like  veneer,  it 
was  the  hereditary  quality  that  showed 
itself  in  them ;  the  gentle  blood  of  the 
Heathcotes,  come  down  to  them  through 
long  centuries  of  varied  and  chequered 
fortunes. 

Lucy,  the  younger,  now  about  nineteen, 
who  had  been  the  especial  favorite  of 
Miss  Susan  Mortiboy,  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed something  of  ner  cousin's  deeply  re- 
ligious character.  She  was  weakly,  and 
often  suffering ;  her  face,  one  of  those  thin, 
pale  faces,  whose  beauty  is  chiefly  that  of 
expression,  but  yet  not  without  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  with  its  abundant  wealth  of 
rich  brown  hair,  and  large  and  deep  brown 
eyes.  A  girl  who  seemed  to  have  fixed 
her  thoughts  on  things  above  this  world ; 
yet  one  who  found  none  of  its  duties  be- 
neath her.  John  Heathcote  loved  his 
daughter  Grace  with  a  sort  of  passionate 
tenderness ;  but,  when  he  thought  of  Lucy, 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  heart  melted 
within  him.  Grace  was  the  sun  of  his 
life ;  Lucy,  like  the  moonshine,  not  so 
bright  or  so  beautiful,  but  softer,  sweeter, 
more  holy.  If  Farmer  John  were  to  read 
what  I  have  written,  he  would  declare  that 
it  was  all  nonsense  and  romance.  But  it 
is  true,  nevertheless.  Was  Grace,  then, 
beautiful  really,  or  only  beautiful  in  the 
eyes  of  her  silent  lover  ?    Wait  a  moment. 


Lord  Launton  has  been  sitting  all  tliii 
time,  answering  yes  and  no  to  Mrs.  Heatl^ 
cote's  questions,  and  nervously  wishing 
that  be  nad  not  called.  He  stays  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then,  grasping 
his  hat,  he  asks  with  a  tremendous  blush,  — - 

"  How  is  Miss  Grace  ?  " 

And  then  he  retires,  stumbling  over  the 
door-mat,  and  walking  off*  with  one  of  Mr. 
Heathcote's  whips  instead  of  his  own. 

*'  I  like  Lord  Launton  so  much,  mamma," 
said  Lucy.  *'  What  a  pity  he  is  so 
shy!" 

^  If  he  asked  my  girl  to  have  him,  I 
don't  know  that  she  should,"  thought  Mrs. 
Heathcote.    "  They're  so  poor." 

Lord  Launton  turned  off*  along  the  lane 
which  led  to  his  father's  park.  A  pretty, 
tree-shaded  lane  in  summer,  where  olack- 
berry  bushes  across  the  ditch  sent  trailinz 
branches  over  the  abyss,  pit&lls  into  which 
the  children  fell  in  the  autumn,  and 
scratched  themselves ;  where  honeysuckles, 
too,  twined  about  among  sweet  wild  roses, 
and  lon^ foxgloves  shot  up  in  July;  but 
now,  in  Tebruary,  a  dismal  place  enongli, 
with  its  two  frozen  ruts,  each  a  foot  and  a 
half  deep,  and  the  unrelieved  brown  of  its 
hedgerows. 

Two  persons  found,  even  on  this  cold 
afternoon,  some  pleasure  in  the  scenery. 
They  were  walking  slowly  down  the  lane, 
side  by  side ;  and  one  of  them,  a  girl,  had 
her  face  bent  downwards. 

Lord  Launton's  cheeks  flushed  a  deep 
crimson  when  he  saw  them.  He  half 
stopped,  as  if  he  would  turn  back,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and,  making  an  effort, 
rode  on  with  head  tossed  back,  and  a  curi- 
ous flash  in  his  blue  eyes.  At  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  hoofs,  both  looked  up.  He 
took  off*  his  hat,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

^'  I  have  just  been  to  the  farm,  Miss 
Heathcote." 

*' Indeed,  Lord  Launton.  Do  you  not 
recognize  Mr.  Melliship  ?  " 

His  lordship  began  to  stammer  again. 

"I  —  I  —  I —  think  we  were  at  Eton  to • 
gether,  Mr.  Melliship ;  but  you  were  in  a 
higher  form,  and  you  can  hardly  remember 
me,  I  suppose." 

Frank  Melliship  laughed. 

'^  In  any  case,  after  five  years,  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  remember  each  other* 
You  are  spending  the  vacation  at  the  Tow- 
ers?" 

'<Yes  —  yes— -until  I  go  back  to  Ox- 
ford." 

Then  Lord  Launton  left  them,  riding  on 
fast  to  conceal  his  own  agitation. 

^  Heavens  1 "  he  thought ;  ^*  he  is  a  man ; 
and  what  am  I,  who  cannot  for  five  min- 
utes preserve  my  presence  of  mind  ?  "  And 
then  was  miserable  the  whole   evening, 
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widi  the  {eelin^  that  be  had  made  ayisible 
fbo\  of  himself.  Of  course,  he  had  done 
]iothln<T  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  pair  whom  he  lefl  behind,  the 
ml  was  taller  than  the  avera^  stature  of 
her  sex.     Her  warm  winter  dress,  with  its 
sealskin  jacket  and  furs,  was  not  so  thick 
as  to  hide  altogether  the  graceful  lines  of  her 
admirable  figure ;  nor  could  her  thick  yeil 
altogether  conceal  the  roses  of  her  ckeek 
and  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  —  eyes  with 
the  clear  brown  tinge,  the  color  of  truth  and 
loyalty.    Nor  could  the  dank  and  misty 
atmosphere  of  the  winter's  day  take  its 
fi^lods  mm  the  glorious  brown  hair,  as  pro- 
fose  and  as  abundant  as  her  sister's,  wnich 
wanted  no  artificial  helps  to  set  forth  its 
wealth.     Grace  Heathcote    is    so   loyelv, 
Lord  Launton's  boyish  infatuation  is  easily 
understood ;    so  lovely,  that  we  seem  to 
know  what  is  passing  m  the  breast  of  the 
Toang  man  who  walks  beside  her.     For  a 
beautiful  girl  is  a  treasure  —  more  priceless 
than  any  work  of  art— which  makes  eyery 
man  long  to  call  it  his  own ;  to  enyy  him 
who  has  the  happiness  to  dwell  forever  in 
the  ma^xic  of  her  eyes,  to  revel  in  the  sun- 
shine of  her  love.    We  love  them  at  ran- 
dom, and  all  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty ; 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  soul  that 
lies  beneath ;  we  stake  our  life  and  happi- 
ness upon  the  chance,  that,  under  so  fair  a 
form,  God  has  given  the  world  as  fair  a 
heart     We  have    an    instinct  —  whether 
true  or  false.  Heaven  knows  —  that  good- 
ness and   truth,   and  fidelity  and  honor, 
accompany  beauty ;  that  where  the  lovell- 
neaa  which  moves  our  heedless  natures  is 
found,  there  also  those  things  which  make 
life  happy  when  passion  is  spent  are  found 
alaa     If  they  are  not  there,  we  believe 
them  to  be ;  and  so  life  goes  on,  and  our 
love  becomes  our  wife,  and  remains  an 
angel    still.     Socrates    treated    Xantippe 
kindly,  forgetful  of  the  high  spirits  which 
had  once  carried  her  so  far  as  to  pour  the 
baain  of  water  over  his  head ;  the  ludicious 
Hooker  rocked  the  cradle,  doing  nis  wife's 
woriLt  while  he  was  writing  his  ^  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,"  without  a  murmur ;  and  the 
illustrious  Dr.  Johnson  never  ceased  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  painted  old  woman 
whom  his  fancy  had  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  the  celestials. 

Grace  Heathcote  being  a  woman,  was, 
(^  course,  not  an  angel.  But  there  were 
more  than  one  who  thoaght  her  so.  Lord 
Laonton,  as  we  have  seen ;  Frank  Melli- 
ship,  as  we  have  to  see;  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, George  Glirimes — the  sturdy  bach- 
elor of  five-and-thirty,  who  had  her  in  his 
heart,  laid  by  like  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed 
stealthily  and  in  secret,  and  to  be  wor- 
ihipped  Vith  the  hopeless  devotion  of  one 


who  battles  for  a  hopeless  cause— like  a 
Communalist  of  Paris. 

'*  You  were  at  school  with  Lord  Laun* 
ton,  and  yet  you  have  forgotten  him. 
Frank '/"asked  Grace. 

^  He  has  been  away  whenever  I  was  at 
home,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  for  five 
years.     Do  you  often  meet  him  V  " 

This  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  jealousy. 

**  Oh,  yes !  very  often.  And  I  like 
him  extremely.  He  used  to  come  to  Park- 
side  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy." 

"  So  did  I." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  used  to  break  my  dolls, 
and  make  me  cry." 

"•  But  we  always  kissed  and  made  it  up 


again. 


**  Oh,  of  course  I     Children  always  do.** 
"  Well,  then,  I  wish  we  were  children 
again." 

Grace  laughed. 

"  That   you    might    destroy  my   dolls 


again. 


"  No." 

Frank  Melliship  was  silent  again.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  approach  a  difficult  sul^ 
ject. 

Grace  took  up  the  talk. 

"And  now  you  have  really  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  come  to  Market  Basing  for 
good ;  do  you  think  you  will  be  happy  in 
such  a  dull  place  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  one  or  two  things." 

Grace  did  not  ask  what  they  were. 

"There  is  something  wrong  about  my 
father,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Something 
seems  to  be  worrying  him.  That  will  have 
to  disappear  first  He  seems  very  well ; 
but  he  is  sometimes  distrait,  and  returns 
answers  showing  that  he  has  not  been  at- 
tending to  the  questions.  And  —  well,  we 
shall  see  ?  " 

"  And  what  is  the  next  thing  to  make 
you  happy  V  " 

"  A  hope,  Grace." 

"  But  any  man  may  have  a  hope.  Then 
what  is  yours  ?  " 

"  I  hope  to  realize  the  dream  I  was  tell- 
ing you  when  Lord  Launton  passed  us, 
and  interrupted  me.  May  I  tell  it  you 
again  V  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Grace,  softly. 

"  Then  stand  still,  for  we  are  close  to 
home,  and  listen  again.  I  dreamed  that  a 
childish  fancy  was  to  be  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  a  man,  and  that  what  I  had 
thought  of  as  a  boy,  was  to  be  the  only 
thing  which  could  give  me  happiness  when 
I  grew  up.  I  dreamed  that  what  might 
make  me  happy  might  make  another  too. 
Grace,  tell  me  if  my  dream  was  presump 
tuous.  Tell  me,  my  darling ;  for  I  love  you  r* 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  him 
frankly  in  the  face. 
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**  Yoa  may  hope,  Frank,  if  it  will  make 
yon  happy." 

^  And  you,  Grace  —  can  my  lore  make 
you  happy  ?  My  words  have  not  offended 
you  ?  " 

This  time  she  looked  him  full,  without 
blushing ;  for  she  saw  no  reason  for  shame. 

**  Frank,  nothing  that  you  could  say  is 
able  to  offend  me.  Nothing  will  ever  make 
me  happy  but  your  love." 

For  an  answer,  he  lifted  the  veil  from 
her  face,  and  kissed  her  lips  and  cheeks 
and  eyes  and  white  brow.  No  one  saw 
them  ;  and  the  last  ray  of  the  early  setting 
sun,  as  it  shone  out  from  the  clouds  for  a 
moment  before  it  sank,  lay  upon  the  pair, 
as  if  with  the  blessing  of  God. 

Then  Grace  broke  from  her  lover ;  and, 
laying  both  her  hands  in  his  for  a  moment, 
she  turned  the  corner  by  the  great  yew- 
hedge,  and  fled  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

We  left  Dick  Mortiboy  fast  asleep  at 
madame's  the  blanchisseuse^  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  at  a  few  minutes  past  twelve, 
A.  M.,  on  Thursday  morning — alone  with  his 
purse,  his  pistol,  his  bowie-knife ;  with  the 
great  toe  of  his  right  foot  communicating 
with  the  handle  of  the  door.  But  his  in- 
genious device  was  thrown  away.  He  was 
as  safe  in  the  second-floor  chamber  of  mad- 
ame's house  as  he  would  have  been  in  the 
Btron^-room  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
people  were  honest ;  conspirators,  not  bur- 
glarSf  frequented  the  place. 

Dick  got  up  at  half-past  ten  :  breakfasted 
with  Lafleur  at  eleven,  at  the  Sabloni^re, 
on  oysters,  galantine,  watercresses,  black 
coffee,  and  the  little  glass  of  white  brandy. 
Then  came  the  time  of  business.  He 
completed  his  cabinet  of  specimens,  and 
toucned  up  the  map  of  his  Madagascar  es- 
tate. Dinner  at  seven  at  the  Cafe  Quatre 
Fr^res,  iust  out  of  Leicester  Square.  Eu- 
chre till  bed-time  —  winning  instead  of 
losing.  On  Friday,  having  completed  his 
business  in  town,  he  took  the  aflernoon 
train  to  Market  Basing. 

Saturday  he  walked  abroad,  and  found 
himself  famous. 

His  father  had  parted  reluctantly  from 
his  long-lost  son,  even  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Nothing  but  the  urgency  of  Dick's  London 
business  reconciled  the  old  man  to  his  go- 
ing. 

when  he  came  back  afVer  his  short  visit, 
old  Ready-money  showed  more  delight 
than  he  had  done  when  his  son  came  back, 
and  first  introduced  himself  afber  a  twelve 
years'  absence. 


Then   Richard  Melliship  Mortibojr 
as  a  shadow. 

Now  **  my  son  Richard  "  was  a     restlity; 

The  old  man  showed  his  plesisure  in 
many  odd  ways.  He  believea  in  IZHck; 
he  swallowed  as  gospel  all  he  told  hini : 
his  name  was  forever  on  his  father's  lips. 

**  Richard  come  back  again  to  luis  old 
father.  A  credit  to  me.  What  thiags  he's 
seen  I    Nobody  here  like  him." 

These  were  the  things  he  said.  Aod  be 
would  press  his  lean  hands  on  Dick's  stoat 
sides  a  dozen  times  an  hour. 

The  sense  of  touch  assured  him  o£  his 
reality. 

He  walked  from  Derngate  to  the  bank 
that  morning  with  his  father.  It  ^ras 
market  day,  and  the  little  town  showed  its 
wonted  busy  aspect,  —  an  appearance  it  put 
on  only  once  a  week.  Everybody  stax-ed 
at  him  as  a  wonder.  People  they  passed 
on  their  way  turned  to  look  af^er  old 
Ready-money  and  his  newly-found  son. 

Dick's  return  was  likely  to  be  a  wonder 
in  Market  Basing  for  more  than  nine  days. 

At  the  bank,  Ghrimes  and  the  old  cleriLS 
welcomed  him  as  the  prince  come  back  to 
his  father's  kingdom. 

They  bowed  down  their  necks  before 
the  heir. 

And  Dick  had  a  pleasure  in  their  friend- 
ly recognitions,  and  greeted  all  whom  he 
remembered  in  his  most  kindly  way,  g:ra- 
ciously  acknowledging  the  homage  3key 
paid  nim. 

After  an  hour's  talk  with  his  father,  he 
said, — 

'*  It  would  be  just  as  well  if  I  looked  ap 
a  few  people  to-day ;  and  in  the  aflemoon 
I  shall  go  over  to  llunslope,  and  spend  the 
evening  with  the  Parkside  people,  I  think." 

"  Very  well,  Dick  —  very  well.  It*8 
Grace's  birthday  to-morrow.  Richard,  I'm 
afraid  Cousin  Lyddy  isn't  very  glad  yoa're 
come  back.  She'd  booked  my  money,  and 
she  might  have  had  it,  perhaps ;  for  blood 
is  blood,  my  boy.  Where  else  are  you  go- 
ing, Richara  ?  " 

'*Well,  father,  I  shall  look  up  Uncle 
Melliship  as  well.  I  /lever  had  any  grudge 
against  nim." 

"Well  —  no,  no.  He  is  your  uncle. 
But  pride's  going  to  have  a  fall,  Dick  — 
pride  8  going  to  have  a  fall ;  and  peacocks' 
tails  are  going  to  lose  their  feathers." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  father  ?  " 

^  Patience,  Richard  — -  patience.  Not 
that  I  could  help  it  if  I  would." 

Dick  did  not  question  his  father  further. 

The  old  man  went  off  to  the  foundry, 
and  his  son  spent  an  hour  with  Ghrimes. 
He  showed  himself  so  quick-witted,  so 
ready  and  apt  to  comprehend,  that  Mr« 
Mortiboy's  manager  was  startled. 
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''What  a  pity,  Mr.  Richard — what  a 
pity  yon  did  not  stay  at  home  and  be  yoar 
nther's  right>hand  man  ! " 

"Perhaps  I've  done  better  by  going 
abroad.** 

^Perhaps  yon  have.  You  know  best 
Anyhow,  stay  now  yon  have  come  back. 
Your  father's  not  so  strong  as  he  was.  At 
sixty-five,  hard  work  begins  to  tell  upon  a 
man.  And  I  will  say  wis  for  Mr.  Morti- 
boy,  he  has  worked  harder  than  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  As  for  pleasure,  he  ooesn't 
know  the  meaning  of  it." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ghrimes,  he 
does  know  the  meaning  of  it  Every  man 
must  have  pleasures  of  some  kind,  or  he 
dies  or  goes  mad.  You  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that,  when  you  have  to  deal  with 
your  clerks.  My  mther's  pleasure  is  to 
watch  the  money  growing.  It  isn't  a  bad 
sort  of  pleasure,  perhaps ;  though  it  isn't 
mine." 

Old  Ready-money  had  had  his  pleasure, 
—  had  driven  to  the  foundry  and  the  brew- 
ery in  Susan's  carriage ;  hunted  up  his 
tenants,  harried  his  mortgagors,  and  en- 
joyed himself  every  day  alter  his  own  &8h- 
lon. 

^'My  own  life,"  Dick  went  on,  with  a 
sort  of  sigh,  **  has  been  one  chiefly  of  hard 
work ;  but  it  has  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
success.  There  are  vicissitudes  —  vicissi- 
tudes in  business,  Mr.  Ghrimes.  And  over 
there," — he  jerked  his  finger  over  his  left 
shoulder,  in  the  direction  of  the  Arctic 
Pole,  but  Mr.  Ghrimes  understood  him  to 
mean  Mexico,  —  *^  over  there  the  vicissi- 
tudes are  very  frequent" 
•*  So  I  suppose." 

"Yes.  Fancy  having  your  estate  con- 
fiscated once  a  year  by  a  new  government, 
which  only  lasts  till  the  old  one  picks  up 
strength  enough  to  overturn  it  Fancy 
riding  down  to  the  port  with  a  caravan  of 
silver  and  seeing  yourself  stripped  in  a  day 
of  six  months'  work  —  eh  r  And  fancy 
having  the  pleasure  of  winning  it  back 
again  at  a  single  coup,  and  hanging  all  the 
rascals  you  haven't  shot  —  eh  ?  There's 
life,  Ghrimes,  there's  pleasure,  there's  ex- 
citement, in  that" 

Dick  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
laughed,  showing  all  his  white  teeth,  like  a 
jolly,  good-natured  lion  who  slaughters 
toe  other  beasts  for  mere  pleasure  and  love 
of  sport  You  must  tell  me  more  about 
yoar  life  in  Uie  West,"  said  Mr.  Ghrimes. 
**  So  I  wilL  Yon  shall  come  in  one  even- 
ing. We  are  devilish  lively  in  the  even- 
ing, the    governor    and  I.      You    drink 

gin?" 

Mr.  Ghrimes  smiled.  Everybody  in 
Market  Basing  knew  of  Mr.  Mortiboy's 
weekly  bottle  of  gin. 


**  Come  and  see  me,"  he  said,  *^  and  111 
get  Frank  Melliship.  By  Jovel  I  have 
quite  forgotten  that  boy.  What  sort  of 
fellow  is  he  ?  " 

**  A  capital  fellow,"  said  Ghrimes,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Full  of  life  and  energy ; 
full  of  cleverness  too,  though  not  bookish 
like  his  father.  One  that  will  revive  the 
old  bank,  and  double  its  work  as  soon  as  he 
gets  into  it" 

"  They  haven't  been  doing  well  lately  ?  " 

"  Not  so  well  "  —  Ghrimes  spoke  cau- 
tiously. '*  But  they  will  pull  through.  Oh, 
yes,  they  must  pull  through  I " 

Do  you  know  any  thing,  Mr.  Ghrimes, 
that  goes  on  ?  " 

'*  I  know  every  thing  that  has  been  done. 
I  don't  know  every  thing  that  is  going  to  be 
done." 

Richard  talked  to  Mr.  Ghrimes  for  some 
time.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  and  strolled 
out.  Not  many  minutes'  walking  brought 
him  to  the  old  bank.  He  stopped,  read 
the  faded  old  letters,  '*  Melliship,  Mortiboyi 
&  Co.,"  and  went  in. 

«  Mr.  Melliship  in  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir.  Engaged  at  present.  What 
name?" 

^  Tell  him  his  nephew,  Mr.  Richard  Mor- 
tibov." 

Ine  clerk  stared.  Was  this  great  beard- 
ed giant  the  son  of  old  Ready-money? 
The  news  of  his  home-coming  had  been 
noised  abroad,  but  no  report  was  yet  about 
of  the  manner  of  man. 

Mr.  Melliship  was  in  his  private  room. 
With  him  a  clergvman.  The  banker,  look- 
ing portly  and  handsome  and  well,  was 
standing  with  his  baok  to  the  fire,  laying 
down  the  law. 

^  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  rich  to  do  all  they  can.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  work  of  the  rich.  All  rich  men 
ought  to  contribute." 

"  I  wish  all  rich  men  would,"  said  the 
clerg3rman,  who  was  the  representative  of 
the  Society  for  Sending  Additional  Mis- 
sionaries to  Cannibal  Parts. 

**I  shall  myself"  —  Here  a  clerk  whis- 

rred  in  his  ear.  '^  Show  my  nephew  in. 
shall  myself,"  he  continued,  as  Richard 
entered  the  room,  *'  have  great  pleasure  in 
putting  down  my  name  for  a  hundred 
pounds," 

**  My  dear  sir,"  began  the  parson  in  a 
delighted  tone. 

"Not  a  word  —  not  a  word,  I  beg.  My 
dear  nephew,  I  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  see 
you." 

He  shook  hands  with  his  clerical  friend  1 
and  then,  shutting  the  door,  shook  hands 
again  with  Dick. 

"  And  so  you  have  come  home,  and  are 
come  to  see  me.    I  am  glad  of  it  —  I  am 
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glad  of  it  Do  not  let  any  little  ill  feeling 
which  may  exist  on  your  &ther*8  part  to- 
wards myself  be  the  cause  of  coolness  be- 
tween us.  And  where  have  you  been  all 
this  time  ?  "  Then  he  said  to  himself,  *<  I 
see  Emily  again  in  you." 

** Lookin^for  fortune." 

'*  Aha  1  We  all  look  for  fortune.  How 
comes  it,  as  Horace  asks,  that  no  one  is 
content  with  the  lot  which  the  gods  have 
as8i<rned  him  ?  " 

'*  The  gods  assigned  me  a  pound  a 
week,"  said  Dick ;  *'  so  I  naturally  revolted, 
and  made  my  way  without  further  help 
from  them." 

Which  was  true :  his  path  and  that  laid 
down  for  mortals  by  the  Olympians  hav- 
ing been  widely  different. 

"Have  the  Fates,  then  —  you  know  we 
are  all  under  the  will  of  the  Fates — been 
kinder  than  they  promised  at  first  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  that  is,  1  have  forced  my  way.* 

''  Like  the  old  mvth  of  the  Titans'  war. 
You  know  they  defeated  the  gods." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
sort." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  your  reading  has 
been  neglected  in  your  travels.  You  really 
have  done  well  ?  You  are  immensely  im- 
proved—  if  you  will  permit  an  imperti- 
nence —  more  like  your  poor  mother.  You 
will  dine  with  us  this  evening  V  ** 

"  Not  to-ni^ht,  sir.  I  have  another  en- 
gagement. Next  weel^,  I  shall  be  very 
happy.     How  is  Frank?" 

"Well:  he  is  over  at  Hunslope.  And 
can  I  do  nothing  for  you,  Dick  ?  Do  you 
want  any  money  ?  " 

"  None,  sir  —  none,  thank  you." 

"  Your  fatherland  I  are  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, on  the  best  terms  possible.  Between 
ourselves,  the  bitter  feeling  is  all  on  his 
part.  It  arises,  Dick" — here  Mr.  Melli- 
ship  stooped  and  whispered  —  "  from  jeal- 
ousy at  my  superior  good  luck." 

Dick  stared.  What  could  this  mean  ? 
He  had  heard  from  his  father  of  his  uncle's 
strange  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

"  The  years  roll  on,  and  bring  only  suc- 
cesses to  me,  Richard.  I  am  oppressed, 
I  am  encumbered,  with  my  wealtn.  See 
here  "  —  he  opened  a  drawer  in  a  safe,  and 
showed  it  full  of  sovereigns ;  "  but  that  is 
nothing  — nothing.  This  is  but  a  trifle. 
But,  my  dear  nephew,  vou  must  not  let 
me  waste  my  time.  I  have  to  negotiate 
with  my  agents  in  London  about  a  loan 
which  demands  all  my  energies,  and,  really, 
nearly  all  my  resources,  (xood-by,  my 
dear  nephew,  good-by.  And  remember, 
you  are  to  dine  with  us  next  week." 

Dick  went  away  in  a  sort  of  amazement 
What  did  his  father  mean  by  those  mysteri- 
ous hints  about   impendii^    misfortune? 


Here  was  a  man  subscribing  £100  to  m 
missionarv  society,  offering  him  money, 
talking  oi  his  wonderful  success,  and  mix- 
ing himself  up  with  foreign  loans. 

In  the  afternoon  he  walked  over  to  Han- 
slope,  along  the  well- remembered  road. 
Not  a  tree  seemed  changed  in  all  the  yean 
he  had  been  away. 

For  a  mile,  Lord  Hunslope's  park  wall 
skirted  the  road. 

At  a  little  door  Dick  had  oflen  ridden 
under  in  his  hunting  days,  a  young  man 
was  trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  latch  with 
his  whip-handle.  His  horse  was  shy  and 
fresh,  and  would  not  go  within  a  yard  of  it 
The  rider  persevered  without  success. 
Dick  politely  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  You  are  Lord  Hunslope's  son,  I  know,** 
said  Dick  to  himself. 

But  he  was  a  stranger  to  Lord  Launton, 
who  thanked  him,  apologized  for  his  horse's 
shyness,  and  rode  through  the  gate  into 
the  park. 

In  twenty  minutes  more,  Dick  was  at 
Parkside.  He  arrived  there  as  the  short 
winter's  day  was  closing  in.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  tall,  comely  woman  of  about 
six  and  thirty.  The  lamp  was  lighted  in 
the  hall ;  and  as  Dick  came  into  the  light 
—  for  it  was  now  about  four  o'clock  — it  fell 
full  on  his  face.  The  woman  gave  a  little 
cry,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Then 
he  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  started 
back,  muttering  in  his  teeth,  — 

"  Damnation  1  —  It's  Polly  ?  " 

"You,  Dick— -is  it  you?  -I  heard  yon 
were  back  again,  and  I  knew  it  would  not 
be  long  before  you  would  be  coming  to 
look  after  your  poor  "  — 

"  Shut  the  aoor,  Mary,"  cried  a  voice 
from  within.  "  The  wind  is  blowing  right 
through  the  house.  Who  is  it  ?  Is  it  Mr. 
Bichard  ?  " 

"  Meet  me  on  Sunday,"  Polly  had  time 
to  whisper,  "in  the  lane  behind  your 
father's  nouse.  I'm  going  to  Market  B&sing 
to  see  my  mother." 

"  The  old  place  ?  " 

"  Ay,  the  old  place.  There  will  be  no- 
body there.  Meet  me  at  church  time.** 
She  gave  his  hand  a  wet,  slobberine  kiss, 
and  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Heathcote's 
parlor.    "  Master  Dick  Mortiboy,  ma'am." 

"  Cousin  Dick  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Heathcote, 
springino;  from  her  chair.  "  Master  Dick, 
indeed,  Mary,  to  a  big  man  like  this  I " 

Dick  bestowed  a  cousinly  kiss  alike  on 
mother  and  daughters,  and  shook  hands 
with  John  Heathcote  and  Frank  Melliship ; 
then  he  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  they  be- 
gan to  make  much  of  him. 

Years  before,  when  Dick  was  a  bright 
young  lad  of  ten,  after  Ids  mother  died, 
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Hmislope  Farm  was  the  place  where  alone 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
harshness  of  a  father  with  whom  eyerj  thing 
that  he  said  or  did  was  said  or  done  wrong. 
At  all  times  of  the  jear  it  was  a  happy 
plaee.  For  in  the  winter  there  was  a 
meet  of  the  hounds  which  Cousin  John 
always  attended,  mounted  on  a  serviceable 
animal  that  carried  him  as  well  as  any 
scarlet  coat's  hunter ;  or  he  borrowe<l  a  ?un, 
and  went  out  with  the  fanner ;  or  tbere 
were  parties  in  the  eyening,  when  they 
daocea  and  played  games;  or  there  were 
the  children,  Grace  and  Lucy,  and  Frank 
and  Kate  Melliship,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
the  senior  and  the  hero.  And  at  other 
times  of  the  year  there  would  be  the  woods, 
foil  of  all  manner  of  delight  to  boys ;  with 
animals  put  there  on  purpose  to  be  unsuc- 
cessfully hunted,  nests  only  builc  to  be 
plundered,  wild  fruit  to  be  ^a^ered.  Most 
of  his  holidays,  therefore,  nad  been  spent 
at  Hunslope  Farm,  till  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  his  father  declared 
he  had  had  enough  schooling,  and  he  put  him 
in  the  bank  at  no  salary  at  all,  no  allowance 
far  pocket-money,  and  no  more  holidays. 
Then  his  life  became  very  dreary.  In  that 
doll  old  house  of  his  aunt's,  few  visitors  ever 
came.  There  were  no  parties ;  there  was 
no  pleasure.  She  herself,  a  good  woman, 
whose  heart  was  wholly  given  up  to  reli- 
gion, gave  no  thought  to  the  wants— other 
than  the  spiritual  and  bodily  wants — of 
the  lad  who  was  growing  up  longing  for 
society,  far  some  variation  of  the  monoto- 
iMMis  life  he  led.  Presently,  he  began  to 
creep  out  at  nights  — letting  himself  down 
from  the  bed-room  on  the  first  floor  when 
he  was  supposed,  after  nine  o'clock,  to 
be  asleep ;  and  young  Dick  Mortiboy  be- 
came familiar  with  ^whatever  form  of 
dissipation  Market  Basing  had  to  offer  long 
before  he  was  tempted,  from  want  of  money, 
to  commit  the  offence  which  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion from  home.  But  of  his  dissipation, 
and  his  nocturnal  vigils  with  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  market-town,  goiod  Aunt 
onsan  never  knew.  And  she  had  mourned 
§ar  her  runaway  nephew  all  the  days  of 
her  life. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  return  was 
m  fatal  blow  to  Mrs.  Heathcote's  schemes 
and  projects.  Dick  returned,  not  Uke  the 
Prodigal  Son,  empty,  starving,  and  repent- 
ant, —  in  which  case  there  would  have  oeen 
hopes  for  her,  because  his  father  would  in- 
fallibly have  sent  him  empty  away,  —  but 
rich,  fat,  well-looking,  and  independent. 
Now,  in  Mr.  Mortiboy 's  judgment,  no  prov- 
erb could  be  better  than  that  which  the 
Frenchman  invented,  ''Nothins  succeeds 
like  success."  Success  dazzled  nim.  His 
SOD,  a  successful  man,  —  as  he  said  himself. 


and  it  was  most  unlikely  he  should  He  on 
so  important  a  point,  —  was  an  object  of 
admiration  to  him.  Had  he  come  home 
like  the  youns  fellow  in  the  parable,  Mr. 
Mortiboy  might  have  shown  him  the  forged 
check,  given  him  another  ten-pound  note, 
and  bidden  him  go  away  again,  to  show 
his  face  no  more ;  but  left  him  his  money 
when  he  died ! 

However,  Mrs.  Heathcote  was  not  the 
woman  to  show,  even  to  her  own  daughters, 
her  regret  at  an  accident  so  unforeseen. 
She  extended  to  Dick  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  the  cheek  of  affection.  She  made 
his  visit  an  occasion  of  rejoicing ;  ordered 
an  addition  of  a  brace  of  birds  to  the 
supper ;  and  openly  thanked  Heaven  for 
his  safe  return. 

Farmer  John  was  unfeigned  ly  glad  to 
see  him,  and  they  became  at  once  the  he*t 
of  friends,  particularly  wher,  afler  sup- 
per, and  over  a  pipe  and  brandy  and  water, 
Dick  reeled  off  a  few  of  his  colonial  ex- 
periences, of  which  he  had  a  large  stock 
alwavs  ready  in  his  inventive  brain.  It 
cost  him  something  not  to  be  able  to  tell 
more  of  the  truth  to  the  farmer ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  It  was  too  important  for  his 
own  interest  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  the 
cotton  estate. 

They  had  music.  Lucy  played.  Grace 
sang  a  duet  with  Frank.  Dick  had  not 
spent  an  evening  in  the  society  of  ladies 
for  ten  long  years.  He  sat  mute  and  soft- 
ened in  their  presence ;  not  because  he 
felt  any  sense  of  moral  degradation,  but 
because  there  is  in  youth  and  purity  some- 
thing of  the  power  signified  in  that  old 
legend  of  **  Una  and  the  Lion,"  of  taming 
for  the  time  every  wild  beast  that  is  not 
maddened  with  pursuit  and  terror.  Dick 
was  a  wild  beast  which  had  not  been  hunt- 
ed for  many  a  long  day. 

"You  used  to  sing  and  play,  Cousin 
Dick,"  said  Lydia.    "  Sing  one  of  your  old 


songs. 


She  touched  the  cords  of  a  simple  old 
air  that  he  used  to  sing  when  he  wanted  to 
please  her,  years  before. 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

"I've  forgotten  the  words,  and  the 
tune  too,  for  that  matter;  but  Til  sing 
you  something  else  if  you  like." 

He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  letting  his 
fingers  run  carelessly  over  the  keys  for  a 
few  minutes ;  and  then,  playing  that  sort 
of  simple  accompanimcDt  which  a  man  with 
a  musical  ear  picks  up  for  himself,  he  san^ 
a  Mexican  love-song*  As  he  sano;  it-  - 
beating  a  sort  of  time  now  and  then  with 
his  knuckles  on  the  piano,  as  a  Spaniard 
beats  his  guitar  at  intervals  —  his  rich, 
flexible  voice  vibrating  in  the  low  room, 
and  his  fierce  eyes  turned  full  upon  the 
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girls  —  for  it  was  iadeed  a  love-fiong,  only 
they  did  not  know  its  meaning  —  Lucj 
shuddered,  and  grasped  tightly  the  arm  of 
her  chair,  while  Grace  stiured  at  him  like 
some  poor  bird  entranced  by  a  rattlesnake. 

They  both  felt  relieyed  wnen  he  finished. 

''Come,''  said  Farmer  John,  *< that's 
what  I  call  something  like  a  song.  Yon 
must  learn  a  few  English  ones,  and  then 
we  shiOl  do  famously." 

**  All  the  Melliships  have  fine  voices," 
said  Mrs.  Heathcote.  "  Yours  is  a  bass ; 
but  has  not  Frank  a  splendid  tenor  ?  You 
will  hear  him  in  church  on  Sunday." 

**  You  can  hear  him  here  better,  Dick," 
said  Mr.  Heathcote.  **  Come  up  often 
and  see  us.  It  must  be  precious  dull  work 
with  the  old  man.  Now  say  Good-ni^ht 
to  the  girls,  and  we  will  have  a  quiet  pipe 
together  before  you  and  Frank  go.  To- 
morrow's Sunday.  He'll  drive  you  back 
with  him." 


CHAPTER    X 

Dick  Mortibot'b  drive  home  from 
Parkside  with  his  cousin,  Frank  Melliship, 
had  not  the  effect  of  making  him  sleep 
more  soundly  than  usual.  Indeed,  he 
spent  a  wakeful  night  —  up  to  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  all  events. 
Two  things  were  in  his  mind.  First,  he 
was  wondering  what  in  the  world  had  kept 
Polly  in  the  service  of  the  Heatbcotes  all 
the  years  he  bad  been  away,  and  how  in 
the  world  he  should  get  her  out  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Market  Basing.  Second- 
ly, he  was  struck  with  the  notion  that  the 
finest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life  was 
his  cousin,  Grace  Heathcote.  And  the 
two  together,  mistress  and  maid,  crossing 
each  other's  paths  in  the  tangled  web  of 
Dick  Mortiboy's  mind,  served  to  keep  him 
awake. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  than  the  usual 
breakfast  hour  when  he  walked  into  the 
parlor.  Old  Beady-money  had  finished 
nis  meal,  and  was  carefully  trimming  his 
nails  at  the  fireplace. 

The  old  gentleman  was  dressed  in  the 
same  ancient  suit  he  had  worn  at  the 
funeral. 

'*  Good-morning,  father,"  said  Dick 
cheerfully.  **  I  have  overslept  myself  bv 
half  an  hour  this  morning  —  a  thing  I  don  t 
do  once  a  year." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  boy. 
In  a  man  of  business,  I  love  to  see  punc- 
tual habits.  Take  Time  by  the  forelock, 
Dick.  Look  at  me :  up  at  daylight  —  up 
at  daylight  —  winter  and  summer.  *  Awake, 
my  soul,'  the  poet  says, '  and  with  the  sun, 


thy  daily  stage  of  business  runt'  I 
be^an  that  as  a  boy,  Dick,  and  I've  always 
consistently  acted  up  to  it.  Nobody  can 
say  I  haven't." 

^  All  very  well  in  England,  father ;  but 
in  countries  I've  been  living  in  you  have 
to  be  up  before  the  sun." 

**  The  poet  meant  England,  Dick.  It  ia 
the  country  of  the  business  man." 

^  Yes,  sir ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  fine  stroke  Sf  business  is  done  by 
Englishmen  abroad." 

The  old  man's  lips  were  moving,  though 
there  came  from  them  no  audible  sound. 

Dick's  impression  was  that  his  father 
was  repeating  to  himself  the  couplet  he 
had  made  his  rule  of  life. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  momenta, 
which  Mr.  Mortiboy  was  the  first  to  break. 
"  Dick  1 " 
«  Well,  father  I " 

'*  We've  got  to  go  to  church.  John  and 
Lydia  will  be  here  soon.  We're  goins  to 
sit  in  your  poor  aunt's  pew  together.  Shall 
you  come  with  us  ?  " 

"Well,  father,  I  have  thought  it  over, 
and  I  think  not.  I  shall  go  to  chapel  with 
you  next  Sunday,  I  hope." 

"  Very  well,  my  boy.  Very  well.  It's 
thirty  years,  I  know,  since  I  ever  went  to 
church.  I've  always  paid  for  my  pew  at 
chapel,  though,  and  Pve  often  gone.' 

"  Well,  you've  got  a  fair  return  for  it,  I 
hope  ?  " 

Dick  alluded  not  so  much  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  his  father  mi^ht  have  derived  from 
his  Ebenezer,  as  to  the  Dissenting  connec* 
tion,  which  was  rich  in  the  town. 

"  I  must  go  to  church  to-day,  Dick,  with 
the  Heatbcotes :  it's  expected  of  me  after 
the  funeral.  The  rector's  going  to  preach. 
I  hate  a  fuss  and  trouble,  though.  What 
is  in  that  box,  Dick  ?  "  said  the  old  gentle- 
man suddenly,  pointing  to  a  case  his  son 
had  brought  back  from  London  with  him. 

"  Only  a  few  specimens  and  things  from 
the  estate,  which  I  got  from  my  partner. 
Would  you  like  to  see  them  ?  "  asked  his 
son  carelessly. 

"  Ay  —  ay  —  plenty    of    time    before 
church.    The  bells  don't  begin  till  half-past 
ten.     Open  it  now,  Dick  —  open  it  now." 
Dick  lifted  his  box  on  to  tne  table,  and 
opened  it. 

It  was  a  long  deal  case  inscribed  in  large 
ink  characters  with  the  names  of  divers 
ports  and  stations  situate  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  in  it  was 
packed  a  variety  of  things  which  might 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  collector. 
Dick  turned  them  all  out  upon  the  table. 
Some  were  loose,  some  in  small  boxes,  some 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  one  or  two  in 
many  folds  of  tissue  paper. 
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He  threw  a  pair  of  carkrasly  worked  ob- 
jerts — apparently  all  beads  and  feathers — 
across  the  table,  and  began  to  lie  like  the 
proverbial  trooper. 

"^  That's  a  psiir  of  leggings  which  I  took 
fixHDD  an  Indian  in  Nicaragua.  They  were 
got  by  the  Indian  from  the  King  of  Mos- 
ouito  Coast.  The  small  yellow  feathers 
mat  you  see  are  taken  from  a  Tery  rare 
Urd.  They  catch  him  in  a  trap,  pull  out 
the  feathers,  and  le{  him  go  again,  econom- 
ically, to  grow  more.  Of  course  these  leg- 
gings are  extremely  valuable  all  along  that 
coast." 

''Dear  me?"  said  Mr.  Mortiboy  han- 
dling them  with  curiosity^. 

"Yes,"  continued  Dick.  "We  were 
prospecting  for  silver.  I  had  to  shoot  the 
Indian  before  I  took  the  leggings,  of  course. 
Yoa  will  observe  the  mark  of  nis  blood  on 
the  left  leg." 

«  You  cUdn't  kill  him,  Dick  ?  " 

^^Dead  as  a  door-nail.  But  he  would 
have  killed  me  if  I  had  not  That's  the 
arrow  which  he  was  fitting  into  his  bow  as 
I  brought  him  down.  Take  care  of  the 
point,  because  it's  poisoned;  and  if  you 
pricked  yourself  with  it,  no  doctor  in  Mar- 
ket Basing  could  cure  you." 

The  old  man  took  it  by  the  feathered 
end,  and  held  it  gingerly  at  arm's  length. 

*^  What  did  you  shoot  him  with,  Dick  ?  " 
he  asked  curiously. 

**  With  this,"  replied  his  son,  taking  a 
revolver  from  his  breast  pocket. 

**'  Give  them  all  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Morti- 
boy,  reaching  out  his  hands.  "  Give  them 
all  to  me.  I  will  hang  them  up  in  my  bed- 
room, over  my  bed,  and  look  at  them  every 
night" 

"•  Yon  may  have  the  legffings  and  wel- 
come, and  the  arrow ;  but  I  can't  let  you 
have  the  pistol,  because  it  was  given  to  me 
by  my  IHend  Senhor  de  Las  Casas,  of  Cuba, 
who  made  me  promise  never  to  part  with 
it  as  long  as  I  hved.  See,  it's  silver  mount- 
ed.    Ah  I  take  care ;  it's  loaded." 

His  father  gave  it  back  in  haste.  A 
loaded  revolver  was  a  fearful  and  inexpli- 
cable weapon,  not  to  be  handled. 

**But  take  care  yourself,  Dick.  Grood 
heavens  I  if  it  was  to  go  off  in  your 
pocket!" 

Dick  laughed,  and  proceeded  with  his 
budget 

■'This  ivorv-handled  dagger  I  got  from 
^e  King  of  Dahomey  for  killing  a  gorilla 
which  we  met  in  the  woods.  His  Majesty 
perhaps  overrated  my  exploit  This  — *'  he 
went  on  quickly,  for  he  saw  that  his  father 
was  about  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  gorilla-:-^* this  is  some  of 
the  silver  ore  mm.  the  Mexican  mine  I 
told  you  o£" 


«Let  me  see  that— let  me  see  that  Is 
it  real  silver  ?  " 

'*  Silver  ore,  yon  know.  You  have  to 
smelt  it  There,  you  see  the  dark  stuff 
among  the  mica :  that's  silver.  Put  it  on 
your  mantle-shelf." 

«*  What !  —  and  have  it  stolen  ?  " 

^  A  beautiful  mine  that  came  from.  But 
I  told  you  about  it  It's  the  mine  that  only 
my  partner  and  I  know  of;  and  it  only 
wants  a  capital  of  £10,000  to  work  it." 

**  That's  a  lot  of  money,  Dick." 

^'Itis  —  it  is — I  know  it  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  make  a  company  of  it,"  look- 
ing curiously  at  his  father. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  said  nothing,  and  Dick 
went  on  to  describe  his  collection. 

'*  This,"  he  said,  taking  a  small  roll  of 
parchment,  ^^  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  that  I  ever  got  hold  of.  Now  t  ou 
will  never  guess  what  this  is  ?  " 

**  It's  a  chart,  I  suppose." 

*' You're  quite  right  You  never  heard 
of  Turks  Islands,  did  you  ?  I  thought  not 
Between  Turks  Islands  and  the  Bahamas 
are  a  lot  of  small  islets — little  heaps  of 
sand,  many  of  them  ^where  no  ships  can 
go.  I  went  among  them,  however,  with 
the  aid  of  this  map,  which  my  old  friend. 
Captain  ^  never  mind  his  name — gave  me. 
I  went  among  them,  father,  and  I  found 
what  he  had  told  me  on  his  doath-bed  to  be 
all  true." 

"  True !  what  was  true  ?  " 

**  The  position  of  the  wreck  indicated  in 
the  map.  She  lies  in  six  to  ten  fathom 
water.  I  went  there  alone  in  the  ship's 
yawl,  because  I  would  have  no  eye-witness. 
She  lay  to  outside  the  reefs  the  while. 

'*  There  lies  the  old  wreck,  sir,  and  on 
board  of  her  is  "  — 

Here  Dick  stopped,  and  heaved  a  mighty 
sigh. 

"  What  is  there,  Dick  ?  " 

**A  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  hard 
ingots  of  sterling  gold  ana  silver  —  that's 
alt  And  it  wants  five  or  six  thousand  to 
get  it  up." 

"My  de-ar  boy,  my  de-ar  son,  do  you 
tell  me  that  you  can  lay  your  hands  on  a 
hundred  thou  —  a  hundred  thou  —  sand 
pounds  ?  "  Mr.  Mortiboy  gasped  with  emo- 
tion. 

"I?  Am  I  a  professional  diver?  Can 
I  navigate  a  ship  all  by  myself?  No,  sir; 
but  I  can  pay  men  to  dive,  and  sailors  to 
man  a  craft ;  and  I  can  command  her  my- 
self, and  bring  home  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds." 

*'  It's  a  deal  of  money,  Dick.  Six  thou- 
sand pounds  1  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
it." 

"  So  it  does,  so  it  does.  Never  mind.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  advance  a  farthing.    But 
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it's  right  to  tell  you  of  these  things.    I'll 
start  aDOlher  company." 

Dick  gazed  fixedly  at  the  map,  which  he 
folded  up,  and  replaced  in  the  box. 

"  All  the  rest  are  only  things  from  our 
estate.  Here's  some  of  the  cotton.  Did 
you  ever  see  finer?  See,  it  grows  in  its 
pod,  just  so.  We've  got  a  thousand  acres 
already  under  cultivation,  and  shall  have 
another  thousand  next  year.  Profits  are 
enormous  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  up  Market 
Basing,  father,  in  ten  years'  time. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure.  You  might  find  me 
in  the  way,"  said  the  old  man,  in  great 
good  humor.    "  What's  this,  Dick  ?  " 

<*  This  ?  oh,  only  a  little  Califomian 
nugget.  I  picked  it  up  myself  in  another 
man's  washing,  and  he  gave  it  me.  Pure 
eold.  Now,  that  is  something  worth  hav- 
ing. You  take  it,  and  have  a  ring  made  of 
it,  and  wear  it.  I  have  got  a  little  bracelet, 
made  of  nuggets  of  the  same  stufif,  I'm 
going  to  give  Grace  to-day  for  a  birthday 
present." 

"  Ah  I  Well,  well,  my  son,  if  you  had 
not  happily  come  back  to  your  old  father, 
all  would  have  been  very  different.  Give 
it  her.  She's  a  good  girl.  I've  —  I've  ^ot 
something  for  her  myself  that  will  m&e 
'em  all  stare." 

Mr.  Mortiboy  clutched  the  nugcret  greed- 
ily. Pure  gold  1  the  thing  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  scraping  together.  And  here 
was  his  son  picking  it  up  in  the  open  field, 
without  any  trouble  or  exertion,  and  think- 
ing nothing  of  it  It  seemed  strange  to 
him.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  gen- 
uine thino^  in  all  Dick's  collection. 

The  old  money-grubber  leaned  back, 
and  looked  at  all  his  new-made  treasures, 
and  folded  them,  so  to  speak,  in  his  arms 
and  devoured  them  with  his  eyes.  They 
represented  to  his  imagination  —  for  he  had 
an  imagination  — boundless  possibilities  of 
gain.  Sunken  treasure,  silver  mines,  cent, 
per  cent,  profit  on  cotton  —  why  should  not 
ne  have  a  share  in  these  things?  Why 
should  not  he,  indeed,  be  the  director,  man- 
ager, owner,  and  king  of  all  these  ?  But 
the  risk  —  the  risk ;  and  then  he  would  lose 
his  son  again. 

Already  Dick  had  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  father's  mind  which  no  one  else 
had  ever  had.  It  was  his  strength,  his 
vigor,  his  keen  intellect,  his  audacity,  his 
success,  which  captivated  the  old  man.  He 
was  indeed  his  son,  but  how  changed 
from  the  lad  of  his  memories  ?  Mr.  Morti- 
boy's  life  had  been  lonel^',  and  without  af- 
fection. Between  his  sister  and  himself 
there  were  few  topics  of  interest  in  common. 
He  had  lived  almost  entirely  in  his  own 
room;  sitting,  night  ailer  night,  bending 
orer  those  b^ks  of  which  some  men  never 


tire— morning,  noon,  and  night  ^-booki 
ruled  with  blue  lines  horizontally,  and  red 
lines  vertically.  Living  this  lonely  life,  he 
had  ceased  for  years  to  look  for  friendship 
and  kindness.  Those  who  are  themselves 
brooders  over  fancied  injuries  are  never 
capable  of  even  receiving  affection  without 
suspicion  and  distrust.  He  knew  people 
loved  his  brother-in-law.  They  did  not 
love  him.  But  they  came  to  do  business 
with  him  —  first  because  he  did  it  better 
than  Mr..Melliship;  and,  secondly  —  hal 
ha  I— -because  they  must;  because  thei» 
was  no  help  for  them ;  because  they  were 
wrapped  in  the  coils  which  he  had  wound 
round  them ;  because,  if  thev  did  not  come 
to  him,  it  only  depended  on  liis  will  wheth- 
er the  cord  should  be  tightened,  and  their 
miserable  necks  wrung.  It  was  somethins 
to  be  powerful :  something  to  be  feaTe£ 
But,  meantime,  there  were  gleams  of  light 
across  his  darkened  and  selfish  brain  which 
told  him  that  the  love  of  men  was,  after  all, 
a  good  thin^  to  have. 

Then  suddenly  on  his  monotonous  and 
dismal  days  had  burst  the  sunshine  of  vig- 
orous life  and  strength.  In  that  lonely 
house  there  was  again  a  creature  that  made 
a  noise  in  it,  striding  about  the  place,  sing- 
ing, laughing,  having  a  great  voice.  With- 
in the  circle  of  Mr.  Mortiboy 's  power  had 
chanced  a  capture,  as  he  thought,  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  rest  —  the  capture 
of  his  errant  son.  And,  good  heavens! 
thought  the  proud  father,  what  a  man  he 
was  I  decided  in  action,  quick  to  compre- 
hend, ready  to  suggest.  Strong,  too,  aod 
comely  in  face  and  figure:  a  man  to  be 
proud  of:  a  man  before  whom  Market  Bas- 
ing ought  to  bow  down  and  do  homage. 
And  then,  so  quiet  with  all  his  superiority : 
always  deferring  to  his  father,  yet  alwajs 
independent  in  his  judgment.  As  Mr. 
Mortiboy  went  to  his  bed  at  this  period,  he 
used  to  murmur  to  himself  a  species  of 
thanks  for  his  splendid  son  —  which  was 
addressed  to  no  Deity  in  particular,  but  had 
its  own  form  quite  as  much  as  if  it  were  a 
Collect,  and  intimated  the  gratitude  of  the 
parent  that  in  his  son's  breast  no  Peacock- 
ery could  be  found.  And  he  did  now  what, 
wnen  he  was  ten  years  younger,  he  would 
have  been  incapable  of.  He  believed  finn- 
ly,  absolutely,  all  that  Dick  thought  fit  to 
tell  him :  that  he  was  prosperous  —  not  yet 
rich,  but  in  the  way  to  wealth :  that  his  life 
had  been  a  long  struggle  with  fortune,  and 
that  he  had  conquered  fate.  That  was  to 
Mr.  Mortiboy's  mind  mere  matter  of  faith, 
established  by  an  internal  conviction  not  to 
be  shaken.  He  was,  therefore,  already  in- 
ordinately proud  of  his  son ;  and  it  wanted 
but  little  for  the  pear  which  Dick  longed  to 
pluck  to  drop  ripe  into  his  hands. 
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The  Boond  of  churcb  bells  bednning  to 
le  fell  on  their  eara ;  and  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
with  a  groan  of  disgiist,  rose  to  put  on  lua 
overcoat. 

«Th^ll  be  here  directly,"  he  said. 
*  Let  OS  pat  these  things  away  before  they 
eome,  else  they'll  very  likely  want  to  l>e 
presented  with  some.  Help  me  to  carry 
them  to  my  bedroom." 

Dick  had  not  been  in  that  room  since  his 
mother  died.  It  was  unchanged :  the  same 
red  canopy  to  the  bed ;  the  same  hangings, 
only  somewhat  faded  ;  the  same  carpet,  but 
worn  into  holes ;  and  the  same  chintz-cov- 
ered chair  by  the  bedside.  The  only  piece 
of  fnmiinre  which  bad  been  added  was  a 
long  oaken  press,  occupying  half  one  side 
of  Uie  room. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  opened  it.  Within  were 
suidry  boxes,  drawers,  and  shelves,  togeth- 
er with  an  iron  safe. 

'*  Let  us  put  the  things  here,"  he  said. 
"It's  the  only  place  where  they  will  be 
safe.  Here  are  all  your  poor  mother's 
things,  Dick.  See  "  —  he  opened  a  drawer 
in  which  lay  packages  in  tissue  paper  — 
**  her  jewels :  they  were  all  good,  poor  thing. 
This  IS  her  watch.  Ah  I  dear  me.  And 
here  are  Susan's  trinkets :  I  put  'em  in  here. 
I  want  to  give  something  to  Lucy  Heath- 
cote— I  promised  Susan  —  but  not  to-day, 
■ot  to-day.  There's  that  present  for  Grace. 
— I'll  promise  it-— from  Susan's  things. 
Soaan  was  very  fond  of  Lucy." 

The  old  man  had  contracted  a  habit  of 
talking  to  himself,  and  sometimes  forgot 
that  a  listener  was  present  Dick  noted 
with  curiosity  the  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  —  old  plate,  old  watches,  rings,  forks 
•nd  spoons  —  which  lay  in  the  strong  press, 
whose  tliick  doors  —  iron  lined  —  were  able 
to  torn  the  burglar's  tools  for  many  an 
boor.  He  looked  and  coveted.  Then  he 
deposited  his  Mexican  and  Galifomian 
spoils  with  the  rest,  and  saw  his  father  safe- 
ly lock  all  up.  Ten  minutes  after,  Mr. 
Mortiboy  was  on  his  way  to  church ;  and, 
at  the  last  sound  of  the  parson's  bell,  Dick 
lit  his  pipe,  and  strolled  into  the  garden 
which  lay  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

"It's  awkward"  —  strongly  qualified  — 
"that  girl  turning  up  agam.  I  must  get 
her  oat  of  the  way.  Anyhow,  the  gover- 
nor must  not  hear  any  thing  —  not  just  as 
we  are  getting  on  comfortably  too.  it  only 
wants  a  week  or  two  to  make  him  open  his 
month  Uke  an  oyster,  and  take  up  the  sil- 
ver mine,  and  the  sunken  ship,  and  the 
cotton  estate  and  all. 

The  long  old-fashioned  garden  was  bound- 
^  by  a  high  brick  wall.  There  was  a 
door  in  one  comer,  always  kept  locked  — 
Mt  even  Mr.  Mortiboy  knew  where  the  key 
was.    Dick  had  forgotten  this,  and  tried  to 


open  it  Then  he  suddenly  remembered, 
and  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  By  jove  I  nothing  is  changed  in  the  old 
place.  And  here's  the  pump  on  which  I 
used  to  step ;  and  here's  the  vine  by  which 
I  got  to  the  pump.  Let  us  climb  over,  as 
I  used  to  do  when  I  crept  out  at  ni;;ht  to 
meet  Polly.  It*s  exactly  like  the  old  times, 
only  Polly's  gone  off :  and  I  wish  she  was 
dead— by  gswll" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  by  the 
help  of  the  vine  and  the  pump,  he  gained 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  threw  his  legs  over 
it.  Beneath  him,  in  the  lane,  stood  Polly; 
the  first  at  the  trystlng-place,  as  she  always 
had  been. 

'*  Aha  1 "  cried  Dick,  with  his  careless 
laugh,  "there  you  are,  old  girl.  Isn't  it 
like  twelve  years  ago  ?  " 

He  leapt  down,  and  stood  at  her  side. 

A  narrow  path  ran  along  by  the  side  of 
a  deep  sluggish  river,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  wide.  The  path  came  from 
nowhere,  and  led  nowhere,  consequently  no 
one  ever  walked  along  it ;  and  particularly 
on  Sunday  morning*  it  was  as  lonely  as  a 
track  in  the  prairie.  Across  the  river  stood, 
quite  alone,  a  small,  newly  built  villa,  run  up 
Dv  an  enterprising  builder.  He  hatl  faileo, 
as  the  result  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  villa 
was  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Mortiboy.  But 
no  one  had  yet  taken  it 

Polly  was  dressed  gaudily,  in  her  Sunday 
best.  A  tall,  finely  shaped  woman,  with  a 
face  whose  beauty  was  now  on  the  wane  : 
a  well-developed,  healthy  creature,  with 
those  common-place  features — good  enough 
in  their  way  —  which  you  often  see  in 
country  women.  Her  expression  was  bad, 
however,  low,  cunning  and  animal.  She 
held  out  her  red,  strong  hand  to  Dick,  who 
took  it  without  any  great  show  of  affection, 
and  returned  it  to  its  owner  immediately. 

"Well,  Poll?" 

"  Well,  Poll  ?  Is  that  all  you  have  got 
to  say  to  your  true  and  faithful  wife  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  think,  Poll,  you  had  better 
stow  that  ?  " 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  do 
something  for  me  ?  A  pretty  thing,  indeed, 
lor  the  wife  of  old  Ready-money's  son  to 
be  cleaning  knives  in  the  kitchen  while  her 
husband  is  singing  songs  in  the  parlor  I  1 
heard  you  last  night,  and  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  spoil  the  sport" 

"  Did  you  though  ?  Had  you  really  ?  " 
Dick  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"Do  you  know,  Polly,  it's  devilish  lucky 
for  you  that  you  stopped  at  a  half  mind  ?  " 

"  Now,  look  here,  Dick.  Don't  let's  have 
no  chaff.     What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  one  thing  I'm  going  to  do,  my 
girl.  If  you  let  out  even  by  a  whisper,  or 
Sf  1  find  you  have  let  out,.  I'd  tell  the  gov- 
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ernor  every  thin^,  go  abroad  at  once,  and 
never  come  back  again.  Now,  you  know 
if  the  governor's  the  kind  of  old  boy  to  tip 
up  handsomely  to  his  son's  wife  —  especi- 
ally if  she  should  turn  out  to  be  Polly 
Tresler.  So  be  sensible,  and  let  us  talk 
things  over." 

"  I'm  sure  I  only  want  to  be  friendly  "  — 
beginning  to  wMmper.  "But  it's  hard, 
when  one  sees  her  man  after  twelve  years, 
not  to  get  so  much  as  a  kind  word." 

"  If  Uiat's  all  you  want,"  said  Dick,  « I've 
ffot  lots  of  them  put  by  in  a  box  on  purpose. 
I'll  give  you  as  many  kind  words  as  you 
like  ^  and  kisses,  too,  when  no  one's  look- 


ing. 


"  No  one's  looking  now,  Dick.  And  oh, 
how  handsome  you've  got ! " 

Dick  gave  a  look  north,  and  another 
south  —  that  is,  up  and  down  the  lane. 
After  this  concession  to  nuptial  modesty, 
he  bestowed  a  brace  of  kisses,  one  on  each 
of  his  wife's  buxom  cheeks.  She  returned 
them  with  a  warmth  that  rather  embar- 
rassed him. 

"  And  you've  never  asked  about  the  boy, 
Dick,"  she  said  reproachfully. 

«  Oh,  damn  it  1    Is  there  a  boy  ?  " 

"  A  beautiful  boy,  Dick  —  the  picture  of 
ois  father." 

''And  the  boy's  at  Hnnslope  Farm,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**Then  you  suppose  wrong,  because  he 
isn't.  I  went  up  to  London  again  directly 
after  you  went  and  deserted  me." 

**  Hang  it !  I  had  to  go." 

**  And  never  a  letter,  or  a  message,  or  a 
word,  or  a  single  sovereign." 

"  Hadn't  got  any  sovereigns." 

"Well,  I  went  up  to  London,  and  the 
boy  was  born  there,  and  nobody  ever  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  Dick.  And  there  he  is 
now  at  school,  bless  his  heart  1  and  nobody 
would  ever  believe  he  was  twelve  years 
old." 

Certainly  there  were  more  persons  than 
one  in  the  world  who  were  ready  to  swear 
that  the  boy  was  no  more  than  ten ;  but 
then,  Dick  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
that. 

"  And  I  lived  in  London  for  eight  years 
in  service.  Oh!  good,  Dick — I  was  al- 
ways good.  You  believe  that,  don't  you, 
my  handsome  husband  ?  " 

"  Humph !  Don't  see  any  reason  for 
saying  *  No '  at  present." 

"  And  then  I  came  back  here,  and  Fve 
been  at  Hunslope  ever  since.  And  oh  1 
Dick,  it's  many  a  time  I've  been  tempted 
to  go  to  old  Ready-money  "  ^ 

"Wouldn't  you  have  a  better  chance 
with  him  if  you  called  him  Mr.  Morti- 
boy?" 

^*And  to  say  to  him, -Tm  your  lawful 


daughter,  and  little  Dick '  — only  his  name 
is  Bill  — '  is  your  true  and  lawful  grand- 
son, and  if  you're  a  Christian  you'll  do 
something  for  hiuL'  He'd  have  ought  to 
have  had  every  farden  of  the  old  man's 
money  if  you  hadn't  a  come  back.  I've 
asked  questions.  O  Dick,  I'm  glad  you're 
come." 

"  My  father  is  a  Dissenter,  Polly.  Per- 
haps his  views  of  the  duties  of  religion  are 
different  from  ours.  You  and  I  are  simple 
Church  folk,  you  know.  But  I'm  glad  you 
didn't." 

"  No,  I  didn't.  But  what  are  we  to  do 
now,  Dick  ?  Am  I  to  come  and  live  with 
you,  as  in  duty  bound  ?  " 

Here  she  smiled  affectionately  at  him. 

Dick  looked  at  her  blankly. 

"Things  are  as  they  are,"  he, said,  re- 
pressing a  violent  inclination  to  u$e  pro&ne 
words.  "  We  can't  undo  what's  done. 
You  know,  Polly,  what  an  nnlicked  cub  I 
was  when  I  married  you." 

"  You  won't  deny  that,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  That  I  was  a  fool  ?  —  oh !  that  I  was 
married  I  No.  I  would  if  I  could ;  but  I 
can't,  because  there's  a  register  at  the 
church  of  St.  Pancras ;  and  though  I  was 
married  "  — 

"That  makes  no  difference,  Dick.  I 
found  it  out  from  a  lawyer." 

"  Did  you  ?  Then  you  might  have  spared 
yourself  the  pains.  No,  I'm  not  going  to 
deny  it.  And  if  you  hold  your  tongue,  and 
say  nothing  to  anybody,  now  I  am  back, 
we  can  meet  of  an  evening,  you  know, 
sometimes  —  I'll  do  something  handsome 
for  you ;  but  if  you  talk,  Fm  on  again.  So 
there  we  are,  and  make  no  mistake." 

Polly  said  nothing.  All  her  hopes  were 
knocked  on  the  head.  She  stood  twisdne 
a  riband  in  her  red,  ungloved  hands,  and 
looking  at  the  big  man,  her  husband,  who 
enjoined  his  laws  upon  her.  But  she  was 
constrained  to  obey.  There  was  something 
in  Dick  Mortiboy  which  made  most  people 
feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do 
what  he  told  them.  And  all  the  time  she 
had  been  planning  a  little  design  to  make 
him  pay  for  silence,  or  threaten  to  acknowl- 
edge him  openly.    It  did  seem  hard  too. 

"  How  are  you  off*  for  money  ?  " 

"  I've  got  none ;  and  Bill  wants  new 
clothes." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  Bill  some  day — not  yet. 
Here's  a  ten-pound  note.  Get  the  kttje 
devil "  — 

"  What,  Dick,  your  own  son  ?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?  Get 
the  youn?  cuss  a  new  pair  of  breeches,  and 
don't  botner  me  about  him." 

He  sat  on  a  rail  by  the  side  of  the  lane, 
for  they  had  been  walking  up  and  down^ 
and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
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''Upon  mj  word,  Polly,  I  had  almost 
Ibrgotten  70a;  I  had  indeed.  And  when 
I  saw  70a  at  Hunslope,  yoa  might  have 
knocked  me  down  youraeli;  big  as  I  am." 

''And  weren't  yon  glad  to  see  me, 
Dick?'* 

**  No,  deYilish  aanj/'  said  her  hnsband 
tmthfiilly.  **  I  expected  to  find  you  mar- 
ried again,  of  course." 

•«  Well,  I  am  your  wife." 

"  You  said  tlutt  before." 

**  And  I  mean  to  be  toa" 

^  If  you  don*t  mean  to  do  what  I  tell  you, 
ttll  be  a  poor  lookout  for  you.  So  you'd 
better  make  no  mistake  on  that  point." 

"Don't  be  cruel,  Dick  —  the  very  first 
day  and  all,"  said  Polly,  the  tears  of  vexa- 
lion  rising  to  her  eyes. 

The  last  hardening  of  a  man's  heart  is 
the  incrustation  of  that  place  where  a  wo- 
man's tears  take  effect.  Dick  relented  a  lit- 
tle, and  re-stated  his  case,  as  a  woman's 
lord  and  master  should ;  but  this  time  more 
kindly. 

^'  Now,  this  is  the  first  and  last  of  it  If 
I'm  to  do  any  thing  ibr  you,  don't  interfere. 
Don't  come  between  me  and  the  old  man. 
Fm  not  going  to  be  a  brute.  I  married 
you,  and  we  can't  get  rid  of  that  fact.  So 
Hake  hands  Polly,  and  go  home.  I'll  write 
you  a  letter  to  meet  me  again  as  soon  as  I 
see  an  opportunity.  We're  all  going  to 
Hunslope  Farm  to  dinner  when  they  come 
home  from  church.  But  you  must  take  no 
notice  of  me." 

•*  No,  I  won't ;  no  manner  of  notice," 
said  Folly.  **  I'm  going  to  wait  at  table ; 
and  Mrs.  Heathcote  says  I'm  to  look  after 
you  especial." 

'*  I  knew  a  man  down  away  in  Frisco, 
F(dly,  who  was  married  twenty  years  to  a 
girl,  without  a  soul  knowing  any  thing  about 
It  except  the  parson ;  and  he  got  shot  in  a 
difficulty." 

«*  Did  you,  Dick  ?  It  wasn't  yourself,  was 

it?" 

^  Now,  how  the  deTil  could  it  be,  when 
Tve  only  been  away  twelve  years  ?  Well, 
they  had  sixteen  children,  two  pairs  of  'em 
twins;  and  nobody  knew  it,  mind  you. 
And  then  the  man  made  his  pot ;  and  now 
she  rides  about  in  her  carris^e.  And  the 
last  time  I  saw  her  she  had  on  a  blae  satin 
dress,  and  a  red  cashmere  shawl,  and  gold 
chains  as  thick  as  rigging  ropes.  A  pretty 
woman  she  is  still,  Polly,  and  able  to  enjoy 
it  alL     That  was  the  reward  of  being  silent, 

yoa  see." 

"  Lor  I  "  said  PoUv.  «  Dick,  Old  Ready- 
money —  I  mean,  ^Ir.  Mortiboy  —  is  a? 
rich  as  rich.  And  they  say  he  can't  live 
Ion",  because  he's  sold  himself  to  the  Devil 
for  all  his  money.  Would  you  give  me  a 
carriage  and  a  gold  chain  ?  " 

4 


"  Half  a  dozen  gold  chains  and  a  car> 
riage  and  four;  and  all  Market  Basing 
shtdl  know  that  you're  my  wife,  Poll.  Give 
me  a  kiss,  old  gaL" 

They  parted  friends  I  The  man  went 
off  in  the  direction  of  his  father's  house : 
the  woman  to  visit  her  mother  at  her  little 
cottage  in  the  town. 

Once  they  turned  back  to  stare  after  one 
another. 

Their  eyes  met  1  Could  each  have  read 
the  other's  mind  I 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Mr.  Mortibot's  son  was  spending  half 
an  hour,  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years, 
with  the  wife  he  had  married,  whilst  old 
Ready-money  himself  was  seated  in  his  late 
sisters  pew  in  St.  Giles's  Church.  He 
looked  round  with  some  curiosity. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles  at  Market  Bas- 
ing is  the  parish  church,  and  is  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  where  the  cross 
formed  by  the  four  principal  streets  — 
Bridore  Street,  Gold  Street,  Sheep  Street, 
and  High  Street -» starts  from.  Within  a 
stone's«throw  of  it  are  all  the  public  build- 
ings. 

Originally  the  church  was  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, we  work  of  some  architect  whose 
name  has  not  come  down  to  posterity. 
The  tower  looking  west  bears  witness  to 
his  skill.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
That  Christian  prince  thought  proper  to 
give  a  thousand  tons  of  timber  from  a 
neighboring  royal  forest  towards  the  re- 
building 01  the  church.  In  return,  a  gro- 
tesque statue  and  a  legend  detailing  the 
royal  munificence  were  placed  over  the 
portico  by  the  corporation  of  Market  Bas- 
ing. Sir  Christopher  Wren  rebuilt  St. 
Giles's.  He  drew  a  square,  with  a  smaller 
square  runninz  out  of  it — this  was  the 
cnancel  —  for  his  ground  plan,  and  added 
it  on  to  the  old  gothic  tower.  He  built 
four  great  walls,  and  pierced  them  with 
four  ugly  oblong  windows,  and  then  three 
small  walls,  and  three  small  oblong  win- 
dows to  match,  for  his  chancel.  He  roofed 
it  over  with  a  dwarfed  dome  and  lantern, 
reminding  you  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  tov  box, 
and  left  it  to  tlie  people  of  Market  basing 
to  worship  in,  in  the  stead  of  their  old 
Gothic  church. 

So  every  thing  remained  for  a  century 
and  a  half.     Then  came  a  change. 

Wo  live  now  in  the  age  of  church  res- 
toration ;  but  the  fever  struck  the  rector  of 
St.  Giles's  when  the  nineteenth  century 
wasN'oung. 

Tne  dome  I  have  mentioned  was  sun^ 
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ported  by  four  great  pillars  of  white  stone ; 
up  to  these,  on  each  side  of  the  church, 
came  the  front  railing  of  a  gallery.  In 
1806  the  rector  laid  his  plans  for  pulling 
down  these  galleries,  slicing  a  few  rows  of 
pews  ofif  and  putting  them  up  again  clear 
of  the  pillars.  This  was  only  part  of  his 
scheme,  though  what  else  he  wanted  to  do 
does  not  matter  now.  Of  course  he  called 
oa  his  richest  parishioner  —  the  third  of 
the  Mortiboy  race  —  ibr  a  subscription. 
And  the  ^'  scholard  *'  promised  him  a  hun- 
dr«^  pounds  on  his  assurance  that  a  Lon- 
don architect  had  pronounced  the  galleries 
unsafe.  To  this  promise,  Mr.  Mortiboy 
added  a  condition.  It  was  that  he  should 
not  be  asked  for  any  more.  Unluckily  for 
the  parson,  Mr.  Mortiboy's  own  seat  was  in 
the  front  row  of  one  of  the  galleries,  and  he 
had  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  new  erec- 
tions would  not  be  precisely  similar  to  the 
old  ones.  And  the  banker  owned  what  he 
called  a  faculty  pew ;  a  quasi  freehold,  to 
be  bought  and  sold  with  his  house,  and  for 
which  no  pew  rent  was  to  be  paid. 

The  very  day  he  heard  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  sacrifice  his  seat,  he  was  asked  by 
the  rector  for  a  second  subscription,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  so  much  more  being 
done  than  was  at  first  intended.  This  was 
more  than  Mr.  Mortiboy  could  stand.  His 
gallery  gone,  his  hundred  pounds  gone  -— 
this  was  much;  but  to  be  asked  to  give 
more  for  further  desecration  of  vested 
rights  and  spoliation  of  property,  was  more 
than  he  could  bear. 

So,  followed  by  a  good  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners, he  seceded  to  the  modest  Little 
Bethel  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  for  the 
Nonconformist  interest.  They  pensioned 
off,  economically,  the  wheezy  old  man  who 
had  preached  in  it  for  thirty  years  —  ever 
since  he  had  given  up  cobbling  on  having  a 
.  call  —  and  sent  for  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
awakener.  Tlien  came  the  tug  of  war ; 
and  Market  Basing  was  divided  pretty 
equally,  and  with  more  than  the  usual  oitter- 
ness,  between  Church  and  Dissent. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  celebrated 
Market  Basing  schism,  as  notable  in  its 
way  as  many  a  better-known  division  in 
the  Church. 

With  a  display  of  that  old  dog-in-the 
manger  spirit,  to  gratify  which  a  Shropshire 
nobleman  spent  untold  sums  in  building 
round  his  great  park  a  wall  high  enough  to 
keep  out  the  hunting-field,  Mr.  Mortiboy 
never  went  to  the  church  again,  nor  did  he 
.  sufier  any  of  his  family  to  go  there.  But 
the  bitterness  wore  off  gradually.  And 
when  he  died,  his  son,  our  Ready-money, 
though  he  never  went  to  church,  was 
not  seen  so  often  at  chapel ;  while  Susan 
Mortiboy,  his  sister,  went  to  every  church 


service  that  was  held,  and  to  every  meeting 
and  in  all  parish  affairs  was  as  good  as  ten 
deaconesses  to  the  parson.  Mr.  Mortiboy 
revolved  all  these  things  as  he  sat  in  the 
church  that  morning. 

During  the  service  —  which  was  an  un- 
familiar thing  to  him,  and  touched  him  not 
—  his  mind  ran  back  to  old  times,  and  he 
saw  himself  again  playing  with  Francis 
Melliship,  making  love  to  nis  sbter  Emily 
as  he  grew  older,  marrying  at  that  very  altar. 
For  a  moment  the  bitter  feeling  against 
Mr.  Melliship  died  away,  to  revive  again 
the  moment  afler,  when  the  thought  occur- 
red to  him  that  in  a  few  days  his  enemy 
would  be  at  his  feet,  craving  his  forbearance 
and  assistance. 

The  hymns  affected  him  little,  because 
Mr.  Mortiboy  had  no  ear  for  music ;  and, 
besides,  he  was  thinking  how  he  should 
behave  when  Mr.  Melliship  came  for  help. 
Should  he  remind  him  of  slights  offered  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  ?  Or  should  he  be 
content  to  take  that  moment  as  an  acquit- 
tance in  full,  and  be  friends  again  as  of  old  ? 
He  inclined  ever  so  little  to  the  latter  course. 

In  that  place  he  was  such  an  unusual 
sight,  that  the  people  all  stared  at  him  over 
their  prayer-books.  They  thought  him  very- 
much  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  sister,  be- 
cause he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  Icfl,  but  gazed  straight  before  him. 
Presently,  looking  forward  in  this  way,  his 
eye  caught  the  face  of  the  preacher,  and  he 
was  constrained,  in  spite  or  himself,  to  hear 
the  text. 

Market  Basing  is  one  of  those  places 
where  funeral  sermons  are  still  preached. 
The  text  chosen  by  the  friend  of  Susan 
Mortiboy,  as  the  theme  for  his  tribute  to  her 
memory,  was  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty- 
ninth  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Bomans. 

The  preacher  spoke  out  the  words  in  a 
clear  and  penetrating  voice :  — 

<^  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shalfbe  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 

I  have  given  the  text.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  sermon.  I  should  only 
do  injustice  to  it.  But  it  seemed  to  Old 
Ready-money  that  it  was  directed  personal- 
ly at  liira. 

It  told  of  the  sin  of  self-seeking,  in  its 
various  forms.  It  showed  how  the  good 
woman  whose  death  had  made  a  gap  in  their 
midst  lived  wholly  for  others ;  ami  though 
she  could  not  take  her  wealth  with  her  — 
here  a  warmth  crept  over  the  brother's 
heart,  because  he  knew  it  was  all  his  —  she 
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kad  made  it  a  blessing  to  tbe  poor,  and  used 
it  as  if  it  were  a  trast.  Here  Mr.  Mortiboy 
felt  aggrieved.  And  tbe  preacher,  waxing 
eloqnent  with  bis  theme,  showed  that  the 
worsbip  of  self  is  shown  in  more  ways  than 
in  tbe  boarding  up  and  misuse  of  money  — 
here  Mr.  Mortiboy  felt  uncomfortable,  be- 
cause tbe  clergyman  was  really  looking  at 
bim :  wby  could  be  not  look  at  Heatbeote  ? 
—  how  by  disregarding  tbe  interests  of 
others,  by  ignoring  their  wishes,  by  pursu- 
ing a  line  which  brings  misfortune  on  them, 
by  failing  to  anticipate  tbeir  desires,  and 
by  countless  other  ways,  the  selfish  man 
makes  tbe  paths  of  otners  hard  for  them. 
Mr.  Mortiboy  thought  of  bis  rival,  Mr.  Melli- 
ihip,  whose  path  be  was  about  to  make 
Tery  bard,  and  almost  wished,  for  a  moment, 
that  it  was  not  so.     And  then  he  drew  two 

Eictures  —  one  of  him  who  had  no  money, 
nt  yet  bad  in  bis  heart  charity,  and  sym- 
pathV,  and  tbougbtfulness  for  his  neighbor ; 
and  one  of  the  rich  man  who  had  these 
Tirtues  in  addition  to  bis  wealth ;  and  he 
showed  bow  each  in  his  way  was  a  kind  of 
ProTidence  to  tbe  place  —  prevent! nsf  more 
than  healing;  making  men  continue  in 
goodness,  rather  than  repent  of  eyil.  And 
then  Mr.  Mortiboy  turned  pale,  and  a  chill 
fell  on  bis  heart,  because  he  knew  that  he' 
had  done  no  good  to  anybody  else,  not  so 
mucb  as  to  one  neighbor ;  and  that  the  only 
good  be  bad  done  to  himself  was  to  amass 
money  and  increase  bis  wealth.  Then  the 
preacher  generalized;  and  such  is  the 
power  of  a  contented  mind,  that  Mr.  Morti- 
boy forgot  a  few  moments  afler  where  be 
was,  and  lost  himself  in  thought  —  about 
what  he  should  do  with  Dick. 

It  was  Sacrament  Sunday.  The  plate 
came  round,  and  caught  him  unprepared  ; 
at  another  moment,  Mr.  Mortiboy  would 
ha^e  taken  no  notice  of  the  intrusion. 
Now  he  was  softened  a  little,  and  recollected 
he  meant  to  give  something  when  he  came ; 
so  be  dropped  a  coin  into  it,  with  a  con- 
scious glow  of  one  who  does  a  good  action. 
Mr.  Heatbeote,  who  bad  been  asleep,  as 
was  bis  wont  during  sermon  —  not  from  any 
disinclination  to  listen,  but  from  sheer  force 
of  long  habit  —  woke  up,  put^  a  crown 
piece  in  tbe  plate,  and  church  was  over. 

Dinner  at  Parkside.  It  had  a  threefold 
aim.  First,  as  Mrs.  Heatbeote  observed, 
it  would  help  to  divert  that  melancholy 
with  which  she  was  persuaded  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Mortiboy,  was  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  his 
^ster ;  secondly,  to  welcome  Dick  back  to 
England ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  was 
Grace's  birthday,  and  Grace  was  twenty- 
There  was  another  reason  which  she 


one. 


kept  to  herselfj  that  on  Sunday  Mr.  Melli- 
dnp  always  remained  at  home  and  dined 
en/amiUe;  flo  that  there  was  no  chance  of 


Frank  calling  in  the  evening,  and  a  reason- 
able excuse  for  not  asking  him.  Mr.  Morti- 
bov's  dislike  to  bis  brother-in-law  extended 
tonis  nephew  as  well. 

Dick  was  tbe  quietest  of  the  guests, 
partly  because  be  was  still  unuse<i  to  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  felt  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  a  curb  upon  bis  tongue,  which 
had  a  habit,  indeed,  of  dropping  T)carls  of 
conversation,  but  roughly  set.  The  girls, 
too,  were  quiet :  Lucy*  because  she  was  still 
full  of  grief  for  her  friend.  Aunt  Susan,  as 
she  was  always  called  ;  and  Grace  out  of 
sympathy,  cut  Mr.  Mortiboy  was  in  high 
spirits,  perhaps  from  tbe  influence  of  tliat 
glow  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  spoken  bo- 
fore,  and  perhaps  from  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  comes  after  a  time  of  gloom 
and  trouble.  He  sat  with  his  chair  a  foot 
from  the  table,  leaned  forward  at  an  un- 
pleasant angle  and  said,  ^  Beautiful,  beauti- 
ful I "  to  every  eatable  presented  to  bis  no- 
tice. When  the  pudding  was  brought  in 
by  Polly,  be  remarked  that  it  shook,  and  he 
liked  to  see  a  pudding  shake  —  it  was  a 
good  si^n ;  and  as  he  drank  half  a  glass  of 
port,  with  a  bit  of  blue  Stilton,  be  was 
pleased  to  notice  that  the  cheese  was  the 
only  bad  thing  about  the  dinner.  His  chief 
topic  of  conversation  was  bis  son,  of  whom 
he  spoke  as  admiringly  as  if  he  bad  not 
been  present  at  the  table,  and  frequently 
patted  his  broad  back.  Mrs.  Houthcote 
encouraged  him,  put  in  little  ejaculations 
of,  **  La  1  now,  uncle  1 "  "  Is  it  possible  V  " 
and  so  on ;  while  the  old  man  garrulously 

E rated  of  the  good  days  he  was  going  to 
ave  now  Dick  was  come  back.  Mr.  Morti- 
boy, in  spite  of  bis  penurious  ways  at 
home,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  good 
things  of  life.  He  had  schooled  himself 
to  believe  that  it  was  waste  of  money  to 
have  a  decent  dinner  cooked  for  himself 
every  day ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  opportunity  to  refuse  whatever  good 
things  were  offered  by  others.  So  the  din- 
ner passed  off  very  cheerfully.  It  was  not 
exactly  pleasant  for  Dick  to  have  his  own 
wife  wailing  on  him  —  she  bad  ridden  back 
on  tbe  box  of  John  Heathcote's  sociable  — 
nor  was  he  altogether  free  from  alarm  when 
his  cousin  askeu  him  if  be  had  lefl  his  heart 
behind  him,  knowing  that  Polly  had  a  fine 
high  temper  of  her  own,  which  could  not 
at  all  times  be  trusted.  Nothing,  however, 
happened  to  disturb  the  peace  between  them. 
When  tbe  table  was  cleared,  Mr.  Hexith- 
cote,  in  a  tone  of  much  solemnity,  called 
upon  all  to  fill  their  glasses.  Health- 
drinking  was  a  ceremony  which  be  would 
not  have  omitted  for  worlds  on  such  an 
occasion.     He  began  a  little  speech. 

"By-gones,"  he  said,  "should  be  by* 
gones.    xhere  is  no  occasion  for  crying 
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over  what  can't  be  helped.  We've  had  to 
ffrieye,  and  we  may  now  rejoice.  Let  us 
drink  the  health  of  "— 

"  My  —  good  —  gracious  1  what  a  dread- 
ful thing  ! "  cried  Old  Beady-money,  falling 
back  in  his  chair,  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes. 

Mr.  Heathcote  stopped  suddenly.  They 
all  started. 

«  What  is  it,  Uncle  Bichard  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Heathcote. 

"  Well,  I  sha'n't  forget  this  1 "  He  was 
looking  at  something  in  his  hand. 

«  What  is  it,  uncle  ?  " 

**  I  have  done  it ! "  he  replied  solemnly. 
"  I've  put  a  sovereign  into  that  plate  at  the 
church  instead  of  a  shilling." 

It  was  true.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  his  thoughts  distracted  from  what 
he  was  doing,  he  had  put  his  fingers  into 
the  right  w^stcoat-pocket,  where  were  five 
sovereigns,  instead  of  the  left  where  were 
as  many  shillings. 

Mr.  Heathcote  repressed  an  inclination 
to  roar,  as  at  one  of  the  best  jokes  he  had 
ever  heard  —  before  he  caught,  just  in  time, 
a  look  of  admonition  from  his  wife. 

What »  to  be  done  ?  I  never  made  such 
a  mistake  in  my  life  before,"  cried  Mr. 
Mortiboy. 

"  What  can  be  done  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote. 

**  You  have  done  more  good  than  you  in- 
tended. Uncle  Bichard,"  said  Lucy.  '^  Some 
poor  persons  will  have  a  better  dinner  next 
Sunday." 

*'  Better  stuff  and  rubbish  I "  said  Mr. 
Mortiboy. 

"  Well,  then, "said  Dick,  whose  ignorance 
of  church  customs  must  be  pleaded  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  hardihood  of  the  suggestion, 
^*  write  to  the  parson,  and  make  him  give 
back  your  change." 

**  Well,  —  why  not  ?  It's  only  right," 
said  his  father. 

"  O  uncle  I  "  Lucy  expostulated. 

"  I'll  send  John,"  said  Mr.  Heathcote, 
"  if  you  like." 

He  saw  here  the  materials  for  as  good  a 
thing  as  had  ever  come  under  bis  notice, 
and  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

They  got  paper,  and  Mr.  Mortiboy  was 
going  to  write,  explaining  that,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  he  had  made  a  mistake  of 
some  importance  —  viz.,  the  substitution  of 
a  sovereia:n  for  a  shillinor  —  and  begsdns: 
the  rector  to  return  to  him  the  balance  due. 

But  Mrs.  Heathcote  contrived  to  make 
her  uncle  postpone  this  till  he  got  home. 
She  did  not  want  the  letter  dated  from 
Parkside. 

Then  Mr.  Heathcote  went  on  with  his 
speech. 

**  I  have  forgotten,  now,  what  I  intended 
to  say  specially ;  but  I  was  going  to  pro- 


pose Dick's  health.  Dick,  my  boy,  weVe 
glad  to  see  you,  and  proud  of  you ;  and 
you're  always  welcome,  as  you  always  were, 
at  Parkside." 

Mr.  Mortiboy's  voice  shook  a  little  as  he 
raised  his  glass  and  said,  — 

«  We'll  drink,  Dick  I   well  drink,  Dick  I 

—  your  health,  my  son  1 " 

The  big  prodigal  had  found  his  way  to 
his  heart;  and  he  loved  him  better  now, 
far  better,  than  he  had  ever  loved  him  as  a 
boy. 

Dick  said  a  few  words;  and  then  Mr. 
Heathcote  filled  his  glass  with  an  air  of  busi- 
ness, and  looked  at  his  wife,  who  pulled  out 
her  handkerchief.  They  knew  what  was 
coming.  But  Mr.  Mortiboy  astonished 
them  all. 

'*  Let  me,"  he  said,  "  say  a  few  words." 
He  turned  to  Grace.  "  Grace,  my  dear,  we 
are  going  to  drink  your  health,  and  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day.  For  twenty-one 
years,  I  think,  I've  dined  here  on  every 
birthday  of  yours,  and  drunk  a  glass  of  port 
to  you  every  year.  Lydia,  your  children 
ai*e  good  girls.  Had  things  been  different 
with  me  —  had  Dick  not,  happily,  come 
back  to  us  —  I  should  —  But  tnere  is  no 
telling  what  might  or  would  have  been 
done." 

Here  Mrs.  Heathcote  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief. 

''And  now,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  a  long 
and  happy  life,  and  a  careful  husband  and 

—  here  he  hesitated  a  little,  and  pulled  out 
his  pocket  book  —  "  here,  ray  dear,"  —  he 
took  out  a  crisp  and  new  bank  note,  and 
looked  at  it  admiringly  for  a  moment ;  then 
he  put  it  from  him  as  if  the  actioi^  cost  him 
something —  '*  here,  my  dear,  is  a  present 
for  you." 

It  was  a  hundred-pound  bank  note.  Grace 
read  the  amount  with  a  sort  of  stupefaction, 
and  passed  it  to  her  father.  Mr.  Heathcote 
took  it  gr&vely,  and  gave  it  back  to  his 
daughter.  And  then  it  went  round,  and 
there  was  a  simultaneous  cry  of  gratitude 
and  surprise.  They  were  locked  at  the 
old  man  s  unlikeness  to  himself. 

"  But  what  in  the  world  will  you  do  with 
it,  Grace  ?  "  said  her  mother.  **  You  will 
have  to  put  it  into  Uncle  Mortiboy's  bank/' 

"  Yes,  do,  Grace,"  said  the  donor ;  "  and 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  give  you  interest  for  it." 

Five  minutes  after  she  had  received  her 
present,  Grace  handed  it  back  to  Iter  uncle 
to  *'  take  care  of"  for  her ;  and  he  received 
it  with  a  grasp,  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket- 
book  hastily. 

It  was  at  once  the  cheapest  and  the  hand- 
somest present  he  could  give ;  and  he  knew 
he  should  get  it  back  again  *'  to  take  care 
of,"  when  he  decided  upon  what  form  hit 
present  should  take. 
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Poor  Grace  ?  It  did  seem  rather  hard  to 
her  to  be  tantalized  by  the  sif^ht  of  Buch  a 
splendid  sum  of  money,  and  then  to  have  it 
soddenly  ravished  from  her  si^ht,  and  con- 
signed to  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  bank  — 
a  prisoner  not  to  be  released. 

In  the  evenin*?,  Mr.  Mortiboy  sat  in  the 
easiest  chair  by  die  fire,  and  next  him  Mrs. 
Heathcote.  And  he  conversed  with  her 
about  his  son  Dick,  telling  her  over  and 
over  ^ftin  how  great  a  comfort  to  him  the 
boy  already  was ;  laying  oot  his  schemes 
for  an  easier  life,  and  planning  the  hap- 
piness that  was  to  be  his,  now  Dick  was 
come  home  again.  Dick,  for  his  part, 
was  listening  to  the  girls  as  they  sang 
hymns. 

"  Your  nose,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  that  night,  laying  his  manly  head  upon 
the  pillow,  **  appears  to  me  to  be  put  out  of 
jdnt" 

^  Don't  be  coarse,  John,"  retomed  his 
partner. 

*^  Any  how,  old  Beady-money  has  broken 
oat  in  a  new  place.  That  hundred 
pounds  of  his  is  all  our  girls  will  get.  But 
the  old  man  is  improved  bv  it,  and  I'm  glad 
Dick  has  turned  up  again. 

"  Poor  boy  1 "  said  his  wife  with  feeling. 
**So  am  L  John,  mark  my  words, — 
tboQvh  you  must  have  seen  it,  —  Dick's  set- 
tbg  his  cap  at  Grace  already." 

John  was  coarse  enough  to  laugh  at  this 
remark,  and  to  continue  .silently  shaking 
till  slumber  smoothed  out  his  umbs,  and 
composed  them  for  rest. 

Ab  for  Mr.  Mortiboy,  he  went  home  well 
atisfied,  and  not  the  less  pleased  because 
the  morrow  would  bring  his  brother-in-law, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  for  assistance 
and  forbearance.  For  he  knew  well  enough 
that  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  Francis 
Melliship  to  meet  his  liabilities.  It  would 
be  something  like  a  new  pleasure  to  see  his 
proud  brother-in-law  open  his  case,  and 
admit  that  he  wanted  time.  It  would  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  have  him,  like  all  the  rest 
of  Market  Basing,  secretly  under  his  own 
thomb.  Mr.  Mortiboy  rubbed  his  hands 
when  he  thought  of  it.  He  would  not  ruin 
Mellidup:  he  would  even  help  him.  But 
he  would  help  him  at  a  price,  and  that 

5 rice  should  be  his  own  agCTandlzement. 
*o  hare  both  the  banks  at  his  command 
would  be  almost  to  rule  the  county  as  well 
as  the  town.  To  make  of  Mr.  Melliship  a 
snperior  Ghrimes  would  be  an  ample  return 
for  those  slights  he  had  endured  at  his 
hands  so  long  aoro.  And  it  fell  out  so  well 
for  Dick  too.  He  could  go  back,  arrange 
his  affairs  abroad,  and  return  in  a  year  or 
tvo  to  leave  Market  Basing  no  more,  and 
to  succeed  him  in  all  his  wealth;  and 
even  Mr.  Mortiboy  himself  did  not  know 


how  much  that  wealth  amounted  to  by  thif 
time. 

So  he,  too,  went  to  sleep ;  and  all  Mar- 
ket Baaing  slumbered  —  except  one  man. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
That  man  was  Francis  Melliship ! 

Old  Beady-money's  brother-in-law^  ri- 
val, as  he  considered  him ;  enemy,  that  he 
had  tried  to  make  him  —  spent  the  Sunday 
in  his  usual  fashion.  In  the  morning,  he 
went  to  church  with  his  household,  filled 
his  accustomed  seat  in  the  family  pew,  and 
heard  the  funeral  sermon ;  dined  early,  and 
in  the  evening  went  to  church  again. 

Dr.  Kerby  walked  with  the  A^Uiships  as 
far  as  their  own  door,  after  the  morning 
service.  He  begged  his  old  friend,  the 
banker,  to  take  a  rest  from  his  work.  He 
took  Mrs.  Melliship  aside,  and  whispered 
to  her  in  terms  imperative  and  strong.  He 
told  her  she  must  take  her  huHband  for  a 
change  of  air  that  very  week,  on  some  pre- 
text or  another. 

^*  If  Mr.  Melliship  won't  take  you,  my 
dear  lady,  you  must  take  him." 

"  Doctor,  you  alarm  us.  What  —  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  dear  husband  ?  "  she 
asked,  unable  to  conceal  the  nervous  feel- 
ing the  doctor's  words  produced,  yet  unwill- 
ing to  tell  him  of  the  signs  of  unnatural 
change  in  her  husband  she  saw  herself. 

These  were  clear  enough;  but  neither 
the  wife  nor  the  son  nor  the  daughter  could 
read  their  meaning. 

They  saw  the  change  that  cast  its  shad- 
ow over  their  house.  Their  anxiety  for 
husband  and  father  was  intense. 

What  could  they  do?  Nothing.  And 
this  inaction  was  terrible  to  them. 

Mr.  Melliship  was  in  high  spirits  all  day : 
he  had  been  in  high  spirits  all  the  week. 
His  face  was  flushed,  his  movements  qiuck 
and  nervous.  He  was  very  excitable,  and 
talked  in  a  wild,  exaggerated  way. 

His  present  was  the  very  opposite  of  his 
natural  state. 

His  talk  all  the  week  had  been  perpetu- 
ally of  one  kind,  —  about  money,  about  his 
own  wealth.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
his  daughter  Kate  began  to  think  her 
father  ostentatious.  The  thought  but  sug- 
gested itself,  to  be  sti6ed  as  unworthy  ;  the 
fault  was  in  her,  she  thought,  not  in  hei 
father. 

Now,  on  this  day,  he  was  even  more  de 
monstrative  of  his  newly-born  pride    of 
purse.     He  spoke  of  his  intention  of  remov« 
ing  from  the  old  bank  where  they  had 
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lived  BO  many  years,  of  buying  an  estate, 
of  having  a  town  house,  of  getting  new 
plate,  of  spending  money  on  a  hundred 
things  which  he  had  hitherto  been  quite 
content  to  do  without. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  expostulated  his  wife, 
half  in  doubt,  half  in  earnest,  '*  all  these 
will  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money." 

**  And  if  we  have  the  money  to  spend  on 
them,  my  dear  ?  "  replied  her  husband. 
*^  What  says  the  Latin  poet,  Frank  ? 

'  Yitam  qu«  fadant  beatlorem, 
JucundUsIme  Hnrtialis  hso  sunt, 
Bea  Don  parU  labore,  sed  reliota '  — 

£h?  Now,  I  would  wager  that  you  can- 
not finish  it.'* 

^  I  cannot  indeed,  father.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  can  read  it." 

^*  This  degenerate  age  1 "  sighed  his 
father.  '^  And  here  is  a  man  who  has  only 
just  taken  his  degree,  and  cannot  cap  a  quo- 
tation from  Martial.  It  was  very  different 
in  my  time,  I  can  tell  you,  sir.  We  read 
Latin  at  any  rate.    But  the 

*  Bes  non  ptrta  Ubor«' 

will  be  yours,  my  boy,  and  that  is  the  fipreat 
thing,  after  all.  Frank,"  he  suddenly  added, 
^  I  have  otten  thought  how  enormously  rich 
a  family,  starting  m>m  absolutely  nothing, 
mi^ht  become  by  dint  of  sheer  economy, 
ana  allowing  themselves  no  luxuries,  so 
that  the  money  might  all  accumulate. 
Thus,  the  Fusgers  in  me  fourteenth  centu- 
ry went  on  splendidly,  till  there  came  a  fool 
who  threw  the  family  wealth  away.  My 
idea  is,  that  the  family  is  to  iave  no  fool  at 
all  in  it." 

"  If  money  is  every  thing,"  said  Frank, 
"  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  a  man  to 
found  a  rich  family  in  this  way." 

"  He  would  inculcate,  as  a  kind  of  reli- 

g'on,"  Mr.  Melliship  went  on,  '*  the  laws  of 
ugality  and  industry.  He  who  failed  or 
came  short  of  hijs  duties  should  be  solemn- 
Iv  cut  off  from  the  rest.  In  six  genera- 
tions, provided  the  sons  were  of  average 
brain  power,  the  family  would  be  as  rich  as 
the  Bothschilds." 

Mr.  Melliship  grew  quite  excited  as  he 
spoke. 

**  But  is  it  worth  while  to  take  all  the 
trouble  ?  " 

'<  Surely  yes,  Frank.  Money,  in  all  ages, 
means  —  if  you  please  to  use  it  for  that 
purpose  —  comfort  and  luxury ;  or  it  means 
power  and  authority ;  or  it  means  ability  to 
advance  the  world  in  any  way  that  seems 
best  to  you.  Surely,  therefore,  whether 
you  are  an  Epicurean  or  a  Christian,  you 
must  desire  monev.  Whatever  your  char- 
acter, you  must  wish  that  vou  had  it.  And 
if  it  were  not  for  Uie  semslmess  of  men, 


they  would  deny  themselves  in  order  that 
their  children  might  have  it." 

^*  At  all  events,  Uncle  Richard  is  not  a 
selfish  man,  then." 

Mr.  Melliship  laughed. 

"  He  has  saved  money,  I  believe  —  onlr 
thousands,  though ;  and  his  son  Dick  wiU 
have  them.  My  dear,  let  us  have  Dick  to 
dinner  one  day  this  week.  Any  day ;  ask 
the  rector  —  a  very  capital  fellow,  full  of 
energy :  a  man  that  vou  must  cultivate, 
Frank,  and  learn  from  him  all  that  he  can 
teach  you." 

This  was  how  he  talked  all  dinner  time. 
After  his  wile  and  daughter  left  them,  he 
staid  behind  with  Frai^,  and  finished  hia 
bottle  of  wine.  They  had  some  sacred  ma- 
sic ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Melliship  read 
prayers,  as  was  his  wont  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  shortly  after  retired  to  his  own 
study.  This  was  not  unusual,  and  did  not 
excite  any  comment. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  with  the 
bottle  of  brandy  by  his  side.  And  turning 
his  lamp  down  so  as  to  have  little  but  the 
firelight,  sat  with  crossed  legs,  and  a  pleased, 
happy  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  revenues,  of  his  vast  proper- 
ty, and  making  schemes  for  the  happiness 
of  his  children.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
thus,  and  he  had  more  than  once  drained 
the  glass.  The  clock  struck  eleven,  twelve, 
and  one,  without  his  moving  iirom  the 
chair.  And  the  fire,  burning  lower  and 
lower,  at  last  went  out  altogether.  The 
cinders  were  black.  All  that  remained  to 
tell  there  had  been  a  fire  in  the  grate  was 
the  crackling  noise  the  cooling  embers 
made.  Still,  he  moved  not  The  curtains 
were  not  drawn;  and  the  moon,  bursting 
suddenly  from  behind  a  cloud,  shone 
through  the  windows,  and  fell  full  upon  the 
portrait  of  his  children  above  the  mantle- 
shelf. 

The  bri^t  light  caught  his  eye ;  and,  in 
a  moment,  Francis  Melliship  awakened  firom 
his  reveries.  He  started  up,  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  and  looked  wildly 
round. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  all  dramatic  liter- 
ature more  dramatic  than  the  awakening 
of  Ajax  after  his  night  of  madness  ?  The 
goddess  calls  him  :  the  proud  king  and  war- 
rior comes  at  Athene's  call,  blood-stained, 
breathing  fury  and  revenge;  telling  how, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  he  has  gone  secretly 
forth,  and  captur^  his  enemies :  how  they 
are  within,  the  two  sons  of  Atreus,  bound 
and  tied,  waiting  to  receive  the  stroke  of 
his  sword ;  and  the  crafty  son  of  Laertes, 
Ulysses  the  fox,  for  whom  is  torture  before 
death.  So  raging,  but  contented,  he  re- 
turns to  his  tent.  Presently  comes  the 
day,  and  with  it  a  return  of  his  senses. 
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He  wsikes  from  his  frenzy,  and  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  carcases  of  the 
beasts  he  had  slain  in  place  of  the  Grredan 
princes.  Then  his  fortitude  gives  way. 
**Ai,  Ai !  "  he  mmims,  **  Alas !  Alas  1  there 
is  but  this  one  thing  leil,  nobly  to  die/' 
And  so  he  bids  farewell  to  his  wife  and  his 
800,  and  the  dear  light  of  the  sun,  and  fails 
npoQ  his  sword,  and  goes  away  to  those  re- 
eiOQS  of  shade  where  the  souls  of  departed 
neroes  ever  wander  sadly,  lamenting  the 
days  of  life. 

So  in  a  moment  the  whole  horror  of  his 
ntuation  burst  upon  the  onfbrtanate  Fran- 
cis Melliship.  The  moonlight,  pale  and 
bright,  fell  on  his  book  of  memoranda. 
Hb  eyes  caught  the  words,  ^February 
lOrA,  Monday,  Mr,  Mortftfoy."  These  five 
words  spoke  volumes.  The  riches  he  had 
boasted  of  did  not  exist :  there  were  no  in- 
vestments, or  only  investments  that  had 
lost  him  money :  there  were  no  means  of 
meeting  the  liabilities  that  fell  due  on  the 
morrow.  For  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
he  had  been  suffering  from  delusion  and 
madness.  But  he  was  not  mad  now,  and 
he  saw  his  position  in  all  its  miserable  con- 
ditions, liow  could  he  explain?  How 
make  people  understand  that  what  they 
would  mistake  for  the  dishonest  boasting  of 
a  broken  swindler  was  only  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  an  overpowering  delusion  ?  He 
could  not :  no  one  could :  there  would  be 
bat  one  opinion  possible.  And  then  to 
walk  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ruined  in  purse 
and  reputation ;  the  broken  banker,  the 
rash  speculator,  the  dishonest  bankrupt, 
mad  Melliship  !  He  who  had  been  the  first 
in  the  town, — the  proudest,  the  most  promi- 
aent,  the  best  bred,  and  the  most  nighly 
considered. 

He  rose  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
stepped  into  a  dressing-room  adjoining  his 
study,  and  came  out  with  a  case  in  his 
band,  which  he  held  for  a  few  moments  as 
if  dreading  to  open  it 

He  held  it  in  his  hand  hesitating. 

The  moon  shone  out,  and  between  his 
eyes  and  the  moonlight  there  stood  once 
more  the  figure  of  the  dead  woman  which 
be  had  seen  a  week  before.  Again  she  ap- 
peared to  him  ;  and  this  time  not  pointing 
to  the  picture  of  his  children,  not  stern, 
reproachful,  and  threatening,  but  smiling, 
pleased,  and  happy.  Her  age  seemed  to 
nsre  fallen  from  ner,  and  she  appeared  as 
she  had  been  thirty  years  before,  when 
they  were  young  togeUier. 

"  Susan  I "  cried  the  unhappy  man, 
stretching  out  his  hands,  *'  speak  to  me. 
Susan,  my  first  love,  why  do  you  come 
back  in  the  semblance  of  those  old  times  ? 
Sosan,  forgive  my  broken  troth,  and  the 


'  promise  that  you  and  I  alone  know  of 
Speak  to  me,  Susan  I  " 

She  did  not  speak,  but  beckoned  ;  and 
when  he  looked  again  she  had  disappeared. 

He  sat  a  while  with  troubled  brow,  trying 
to  think.  He  could  think  of  two  things 
onljr :  the  horror  and  disgrace  of  the  future, 
which  his  disturbed  state  of  imagination 
augmented ;  and  the  image  of  his  old  friend 
—  young  again  —  radiant,  smiling,  beck- 
oning to  him.  Beckoning  I  but  where  ? 
Surely  to  some  land  far  ofiT,  where  there 
woula  be  no  more  trouble,  but  only  youth, 
and  love,  and  pleasant  fancies. 


As  the  moon  shifted  round  to  the  west, 
the  light  lefl  the  portrait  of  the  children, 
and  moving  slowly  round  the  room,  came 
upon  the  form  of  Air.  Melliship  lying  prone 
upon  the  hearthrug.  He  was  not  sleeping, 
but  dead ;  and  the  black  pool  that  shone  iti 
the  light  of  the  moon  was  blood  that  came 
from  his  self-inflicted  wound.  Like  Ajax,  he 
could  not  bear  the  disgrace.  Without  a 
word  of  farewell  to  his  children,  or  of  ex- 
planation or  motive,  he  had  Icfl  all  his 
troubles  and  burdens  to  be  borne  by  shoul- 
ders weaker  than  his  own.  Selfish  ?  Per- 
haps. It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  suicides 
arc  cowards,  and  selfish.  But  there  is  a 
point  of  physical  or  moral  suffering  at 
which  every  man  will  give  way,  and  prefer 
immediate  death.  We  cannot  endure  be- 
yond that  point.  Heaven  keep  us  from  suf^ 
feriug  that  even  comes  near  it  I 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  February  the 
tenth.  The  time,  three  o'clock.  The 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  wind,  blow- 
ing in  gusts,  soughed  and  sighed,  as  it 
played  round  the  house,  making  windows 
ana  doors  rattle.  Within  all  was  quiet. 
No  one  in  that  house  heard  it. 

On  the  hearth-rug  of  the  study  lay  the 
corpse  of  the  ill-fated  gentleman,  Francis 
Melliship. 

Overhead,  his  son  Frank  slept  dream- 
lessly. 

In  their  several  chambers,  wife,  daughter, 
servants  were  asleep. 

And  he,  husband,  father,  master,  lay 
dead! 

O  giant  death,  door  of  life,  what  lies  not 
within  the  compass  of  thy  power  I 

Over  the  Wciking  horror  of  those  to  whom 
the  dead  man  was  dearest,  I  draw  a  veil. 
Let  me  pass  by  the  misery  of  that  awaken- 
ing, —  the  first  great  shock,  the  widow's  cry 
of  anguish,  the  wail  of  the  orphans. 
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It  was  at  fi^e  minutes  past  seyen  that  the 
news  left  the  door  of  the  bank,  whispered 
in  the  startled  ears  of  the  milk-boy.  At 
eight  Market  Basing  breakfasts :  by  that 
time  everybody  was  in  possession  of  the 
news. 

''  Mr.  Mellishlp  at  the  bank's  dead.'' 

They  killed  nim  in  twenty  different 
ways.  But  they  gave  one  reason  for  it  — 
the  true  one :  that  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

The  bank  opened  its  doors  every  day  at 
ten. 

Ijong  before  nine,  knots  of  people  were 
gathered  about  the  street,  and  every  min- 
ute they  increased  in  numbers. 

People  in  the  town  sent  sons  or  servants 
post  haste  to  tell  the  news  to  relatives  in 
the  country  who  banked  at  the  old  house, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  have  money  ly- 
ing there. 

^'Melliship  the  banker  has  cut  his 
throat!" 

The  truth  was  out,  and  the  town  was 
wild  with  excitement. 

It  was  assize  time.  The  judges  were  to 
come  in  by  the  first  train,  and  the  town 
was  filling  with  country  people. 

The  street  that  the  old  oank  stood  in 
was  soon  like  Gaol  Lane  on  the  day  of  an 
execution.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  a 
stifled  buzz  of  voices,  and  one  object  of  at- 
tention :  the  great  stone  house,  with  all 
the  blinds  drawn  down,  and  iron  shutters 
that  might  or  might  not  be  raised  at  ten 
o'clock. 

This  was  the  scene  outside.  But  what 
was  the  picture  within  ? 

The  terrified  clerks,  who  had  hurried  down 
to  the  bank  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  had 
happened,  were  behind  the  shutters  in  the 
half-dark  room,  discussing  in  whispers  what 
was  to  be  done.  Of  course  they  suspected 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  though 
not  one  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Sanderson,  the 
cashier,  who  had  been  in  the  bank  forty 
years,  only  knew  that  Mr.  Melliship  had 
recently  made  very  large  payments,  on 
what  account  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Frank  came  down  pale  as  death,  his 
dress  in  disorder,  more  ignorant  and 
more  distracted  than  any  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Sanderson,"  he  said,  **  the  people 
are  collecting  in  the  street  Can  we  open 
the  bank  before  ten  ?  Is  it  possible  they 
suspect  that  my  unhappy  father  put  an  end 
to  his  life  because  he  was  not  solvent? 
They  can  hardly  think  that;  they  must 
know  he  did  it  when  he  was  deranged. 
O  father,  father!"  and  the  young  man 
nobbed  in  his  agony  of  c^ricf. 

"  All  will  be  well,  sir,  I  hope,"  the  old 
retainer  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion. 


"  We  must  have  the  books  and  mooef  • 
Where  are  the  keys  ?  " 

**  The  keys  were  always  in  your  father's 
possession,    said  the  old  clerk  solemnly. 

Frank  shuddered,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  His  father's  body  had  been 
laid  on  his  bed.  Who  was  to  take  them 
from  it? 

The  clerk  saw  his  hesitation. 

"  £xcuse  me,  Mr.  Frank,"  he  said,  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke ; 
''but  some  one  must  get  the  keys.  Let 
meget  them." 

Frank  assented,  and  the  old  servant 
went  alone  into  the  room  where  the  body 
of  his  master  lay,  and  presently  came  back 
with  a  blanched  cheek,  and  the  bunches 
of  keys  in  his  trembling  hands. 

They  opened  the  iron  door  in  his  pres- 
ence, fi>r  it  was  evident  there  would  oe  a 
run  on  the  bank,  and  went  in. 

It  was  the  honor  of  his  father's  name 
Frank  wished  to  protect.  No  other  feeling 
could  have  rousea  him  from  the  shock  his 
father's  awful  end  had  given  him. 

The  force  of  circumstances  compelled 
him  to  act  at  once. 

The  strong  room  —  the  place  where 
books,  securities,  and  ^  safe  custodies  "  of 
all  sorts  were  kept  —  was  fire  and  thief 
proof;  but  for  still  greater  safety,  in  its 
farthest  side  was  a  money  safe,  built  into 
the  wall. 

In  this  the  cash  was  kept;  and  they  un- 
locked it  without  delay,  for  time  pressed; 
people  were  already  drunmiing  the  street 
door  with  their  heels. 

The  next  question  was,  What  did  it  con- 
tain ?    This  was  soon  settled. 

The  black  leather  note-case  was  exam- 
ined first. 

"  Open  it,"  said  Frank. 

More  than  half  the  compartments  had 
their  own  notes  in  them  —  some  ready  for 
issue,  the  bulk  of  them  undated  and  un- 
signed. 

Sanderson  gave  a  ghastly  smile. 

Frank  understood  it. 

Paper  bearing  the  signature  of  Melliship, 
Mortiboy  &  Co.  was  at  a  discount  that 
morning ;  though  a  few  hours  before,  peo- 
ple would  have  bought  the  five-pound  notes 
at  four  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  halfpenny  apiece  as  long  as 
you  liked  to  sell  them. 

The  old  cashier  turned  to  the  bank  of 
England  notes.     Their  value  was  £2,550. 

i  rank  vrrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Next  they  counted  the  gold  —  £  1,100, 
in  yellow  canvas  ba^s  of  a  hundred  pounds 
each ;  fiflv-three  odd  sovereigns. 

Then  tney  reckoned  up  tneir  stock  of 
silver. 

Two  sacks,  with  one  hundred  pounds  in 
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Mch.    Nineteen  poondB  ten  and  sixpence 


The  copper  we  need  not  consider,  rir," 
Mr.  Sanderson.  **  What  is  the  total  ? 
Tliree,  nine,  two,  two»  ten,  six,"  he  added 
as  he  read  the  amount  over  Frank's  shooi- 
der. 

**  It  seems  a  large  snm,  but  I  have  no 
idea  of  how  far  it  will  go." 

*'  It  is  enough,  sir,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  XDj  ordinary  day;  but  there  will  be 
what  I  never  saw  before,  and,  please  God, 
shall  never  see  again  —  a  run  on  Melliship's. 
At  any  rate,  Master  Frank,  we  must  go  on 
paying  as  long  as  we  can." 

-  Yes." 

"  The  bank  is  all  right,  sir,  never  fear. 
With  a  head  like  your  poor  father's  was  — 
till  these  last  weeks  —  we're  not  likely  to 
be  far  wrong  when  things  are  looked  into." 
The  clerk's  confidence  in  the  master  he  had 
always  served  was  so  strong,  it  would  not 
have' been  shaken  if  there  had  been  only 
twopence  found  in  the  locker. 

**  And  if,"  said  Frank,  rousing  himself 
with  an  efibrt  from  the  fearful  thoughts 
ihat  filled  his  mind  —  ^*  if  the  people's  con- 
fidence is  not  established  when  our  stock 
of  ready  cash  is  run  out  ?  " 

«•  Then,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson,  with 
trembling  lip,  '*we  must  put  the  shutters 
np,  unless  Mortiboy's  will  advance  us 
money. "  Then,  slapping  Frank's  shoulder, 
he  cried,  with  energy,  **  Go  quickly,  sir 
—  go  yourself  to  Mr.  Ghrimes,  and  tell  him 
what  a  state  we  are  in ;  and  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
your  uncle,  too.  Go,  Master  Frank,  go. 
Save  our  credit.  We  must  have  more 
than  we've  got,  or  before  twelve  o'clock  the 
shutters  must  go  up  —  which  God  forbid  I " 

In  town  or  country,  a  banker's  stock  of 
cash  is  always  lowest  on  Monday.  Satur- 
day' is  the  great  day  for  paying  out  On 
Monday  morning,  customers  begin  to  pay 
ntoney  in.  On  this  day,  the  cash  at  the 
old  bank  was  lower  than  usual  by  at  least 
a  third ;  for  two  customers  had  on  Satur^ 
day  drawn  £2,000  in  notes  between  them. 
One  had  a  mortgage  to  settle,  another  had 
booght  a  house;  and,  as  lawyers  don't 
take  checks  fisr  such  purposes,  they  had 
drawn  their  money  out  or  the  bank,  and 
made  their  payments  in  notes. 

The  persons  interested  in  the  solvency 
of  Melliship's  were  the  depositors.  Clearly, 
debtors  would  not  care.  It  was  the  credit- 
ors that  were  goine  to  make  the  run. 

Tliey  were  small  shopkeepers,  who  kept 
balances  of  fifly  pounds  ana  under  at  the 
bank.  These  men  were  the  most  afraid. 
Larger  traders  had  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  lying  to  their 
credit. 


Hie  largest  balance  was  kept  by  Hop* 

good,  Pywell  k  Co.,  linendrapers ;  but 
iieir  bills  had  been  met  on  the  4  th.  On 
the  10th  of  the  month  they  had  not  above 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank. 

None  of  these  classes  could  be  hurt 
much. 

Trade  is  a  very  elastic  thinv. 

But  the  doctor,  with  all  his  little  savings 
there ;  the  retired  shopkeeper ;  poor  gentle- 
men and  eentlewomen  in  town  and  coun- 
try, who  had  placed  nearly  all  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mr.  Melliship's  custody^- for 
them,  his  failure  meant  their  ruin. 

Here  I  will  show  briefly  how  this  failnre 
had  been  brought  about. 

Mr.  Melliship  was  by  nature  a  gentle- 
man :  he  never  conceived  a  mean  thought, 
nor  did  a  mean  action.  When  his  fatner 
died,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  banking 
business,  he  ought  to  have  disposed  of  it  to 
old  Mortiboy,  and  eone  into  the  country  to 
live  the  life  of  a  village  squire. 

Unhappily  for  himself  and  his  family,  he 
carried  tne  business  on,  though  he  was 
wholly  unfit  for  it 

Sanguine,  he  invested  largely  in  foreign 
stocks,  promising  a  high  rate  of  interest; 
in  land  and  credit  companies;  in  South 
American  mining  speculations.  This  was 
gambling ;  but  he  learnt  the  truth  too  late. 

Then,  in  conducting  the  legitimate  busi- 
iness  of  a  country  bank,  he  behaved  in  a 
way  exactly  opposite  to  ready-money  Mor- 
tiboy's notions  of  trading. 

And  Mortiboy  was  right,  and  Melliship 


wrong. 


In  agricultural  districts,  bankers  make 
advances  to  the  farmers.  The  security  is 
their  stock  and  their  crops.  Mr.  Melliship 
advanced  his  customers  money  at  ^re  per 
cent.  Old  Mortiboy  at  six  or  seven  per 
cent.,  according  to  his  customer. 

Mr.  Melliship  never  pressed  a  man,  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  tale  of  distress. 

A  sorrowful  tale  told  to  a  banker  by  his 
debtor  always  has  for  its  end  time  or  money. 

Mr.  Melliship  belonged  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned school  of  country  banker ;  he  never 
threw  a  man  over ;  he  gave  him  time,  gave 
him  more  money,  bolstered  him  up.  He 
went  on  throwing  good  money  aiVir  bad, 
making  new  advances  to  keep  his  debtor 
afloat,  till  the  man  became  involved  beyond 
the  power  of  extrication.  Then  came  the 
final  crash,  and  the  money  of  the  bank  was 
lost,  buried  under  a  mountain  of  diflicul- 
ties. 

Afler  harvest  is  the  time  at  which  the 
farmer  repays  the  banker  in  corn-producing 
counties. 

Stock  sells  all  the  year  round ;  and  so 
a  little  dribbles  back.  In  the  Southern 
counties  the  lambs  pay  the  rent.    In  April 
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and  May,  the  banker  gets  his  money  back 
through.  Biggerstafi's  or  Lacy'B,  who  do  the 
banking  of  the  London  salesmen. 

In  Holmshire  there  is  a  little  of  every 
thing ;  the  land  is  described  by  agricultural- 
ists as  **  useful."  Stock,  corn,  and  lambs 
are  produced  ;  and,  on  these  securities,  the 
bankers  at  Market  Basing  make  advances. 

Mr.  Melliship  took  the  bad  business ; 
old  Mortiboy  tne  good  —  or  none. 

There  had  been  four  bad  years,  and  the 
farmers  had,  for  once,  ^ood  reasons  to  com- 
plain of  their  bad  luck.  There  were  bad 
harvests  and  bad  lambing  seasons ;  and  dis- 
ease broke  out  among  the  cattle  to  finish 
matters. 

A  bad  year  means  this :  the  bank  must 
go  on  advancing  till  next  harvest.  This 
had  been  repeated  three  times;  and  it 
ruined  the  old  bank ;  for  Mr.  Melliship  had 
long  before  dissipated  his  father's  wealth. 

He  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  money 
in  large  sums  on  his  promissory  notes.  He 
had  had  no  difficulty  m  doing  this :  his  con- 
nection was  large  and  rich.  And  very  few 
people  knew  of  his  embarrassments  until 
four  months  before  his  death,  when  a  client 
of  old  Mortiboy's  died.  His  son  deposited 
promissory  notes  of  Mr.  Melliship's  to  the 
amount  of  £11,575  in  the  old  gentleman's 
hands  for  safe  keeping,  and  presentation  at 
maturity.  They  fell  due  on  Monday, 
Feb.  10. 

Mr.  Melliship's  difficulties  had  driven 
him  mad,  and  Mr.  Mortiboy  was  robbed  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  brother-in-law  at 
his  feet. 

Let  us  follow  Frank.  He  ran  off  to  see 
Ghrimes. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  He  walked  into  the  street, 
and  through  the  knots  of  excited  talkers, 
who  made  way  for  him,  with  no  words  of 
salutation ;  for  his  hat  was  drawn  over  his 
e^es. 

Mr.  Ghrimes  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
Market  Basing.  When  Frank  got  there  it 
wanted  five  minutes  to  ten ;  and  he  was 

fone — just  gone  —  to  the  other  bank, 
'rank  hastened  afler  him. 
"  Good  Heavens  I  Mr.  Frank,  what's 
this?  "  cried  the  manager,  when  he  saw  him. 
*'  You  know  it,  Mr.  Ghrimes.  It  is  all 
true.  Come  round,  for  God's  sake!  and 
help  us,"  Frank  gasped,  breathless  with 
excitement  and  haste.  "  There  is  going  to 
be  a  run  upon  the  bank.  Hark  1  there  is 
ten  striking.  Come,  quick,  Mr.  Ghrimes. 
I  must  get  Back." 

It  was  scarcely  etiquette,  but  Mr.  Morti- 
boy's manager  threw  formality  to  the  winds 
and  went. 

Mr.  Sanderson  would  not  allow  the  bank 
to  be  opened  till  Frank  returned. 


"■ "  Open  the  doors  at  once,"  said  Frank ; 
"  Ghrimes  will  be  here  immediately." 

As  the  doors  opened,  a  crowd  of  onen 
surged  in.  The  younger  clerks  shrank  back 
frightened;  but  Mr.  Sanderson  advanced 
to  the  counter  with  bland  and  re-assuricg 
smiles.  They  all  opened  at  once,  like  so 
many  hounds  at  scenting  a  fox.  Mr.  San- 
derson held  up  his  hand.  They  were  silent 
directly. 

*'  Hush  I  gentlemen,  hush  I  Have  yon 
not  heard  the  dreadful  news  ?  Mr.  Frank 
is  in  there.     Do  not  let  us  disturb  him.  *' 

"  I  warnt  to  dra'  moy  money,**  roared  a 
bluff*  old  publican — who  had  abcc^  ftity 
pounds  in  the  bank  —  firom  the  neighboiv 
hood  of  the  door. 

*'Pray,  gentlemen,  let  that  person  come 
and  take  bis  money,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson. 
"  Oh  I  it's  you,  is  it,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  You  are 
to  be  served  before  anybody  else,  because 
you  haven't  got  the  manners  to  wait." 

This  created  a  little  laugh.  The  panic 
was  only  just  beginning.  The  man  re- 
ceived lus  fifty  pounds  and  went  off,  grum- 
bling. When  he  got  outside,  he  hesitated. 
Haahe  turned  back,  and  given  his  money 
again  to  the  bank  —  as  was  his  first  im- 
pulse, on  finding  it  so  promptly  paid  —  all 
might  have  been  well.  For  men  possess 
themselves  largely  the  sheep-like  propensi- 
ty of  following  where  one  leads.  JBut  a 
moment  of  indecision  was  succeeded  by  the 
cold  breath  of  doubt ;  and  Stubbs  buttoned 
up  bis  gold,  and  walked  away. 

Stubbs  was  met  outside  by  his  friends. 

*'Grot  it-— is  it  arl  right?  Can  they 
pay?" 

**  Aye,  aye ;  Fm  got  moin  all  square. 
Moin  warn't  much.  1  dra'ad  it  out,  though 
—  all  goold."    And  he  tapped  his  pocket. 

"  Goold,  mun  —  arl  goold  ?  That  looks 
'nation  bad,  that  do  I " 

"Whoy,  Bill?"  demanded  Stubbs. 
"  Tliey  cain't  pay'ee  in  nothint  better  nor 
goold,  can  'em?  " 

"  Lijoks  'nation  bad,  though,  neighbor — 
tell'ee  whoy.  It's  arl  over  with  'em  —  now, 
taak  my  word  furrit.  Bank  of  England 
won't  troost  *em  wi*  no  more  notes  —  that's 
whoy  they  pays  arl  in  gooM  »»iu)." 

And  this  version  Was  believed  in,  and 
helped  to  smash  Melliship's. 

Then  Mr.  Sanderson,  telling  his  assistant 
to  be  as  slow  as  possible  in  paying  checks, 
but  to  preserve  tne  appearance  of  alacrity 
and  readiness  began  to  converse  with  the 
crowd  —  every  one  of  whom  be  Knew  per- 
sonally —  who  were  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  paid.  To  his  dismay,  it  grew  thicker ; 
and  those  who  pressed  at  the  door  wore 
more  impatient  than  those  who  first  en- 
tered. But  as  very  few  of  those  who  got 
to  the  firont  knew  the  amount  of  theiv 
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Wttces,  and  as  this  had  in  ereiy  instance 
to  be  ascertained,  payment  took  place 
atowly. 

<*  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is ! "  said  Mr. 
Sanderson,  in  a  stage  whisper.  "  Tbey  say 
he  was  affected  by  the  success  of  his  own 
enterpnse." 

People  inside  heard  this,  and  began  to 
wish  they  had  not  been  so  hasty.  But  the 
pressure  went  on  increasing?  from  without. 
''Yes;  and  to  look  at  the  crowd  here, 
ooe  would  think  there  was  reason  to  doubt 
Melliship's  bank.  Really,  gentlemen  at  the 
door,  you  must  have  patience.  Every  one 
in  bis  torn.  We  shall  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  Jones, 
bere  is  old  Mrs.  Clarke.  Ladies  first. 
Now  do  not  let  Mrs.  Clarke  wait." 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  deaf,  extremely  stupid, 
and  always  disputed  the  accuracy  of  every 
account  She  had  come  to  di*aw  out  all  her 
money,  including  the  odd  half-pence,  and 
was  likely  to  keep  the  clerk  Jones  occupied 
for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour.  First,  ber 
passbook  had  to  be  compared  with  their 
ledger.  Next,  she  had  to  be  heard  in  sup- 
port of  her  belief  that  she  had  more  money 
than  their  books  showed. 

Mr.  Sanderson  stepped  into  the  mana- 
ser's  room.  Frank  was  standing  before  the 
fire,  anxious  and  dejected. 

"  Mr.  Frank,  we  can't  j;o  on  —  we  can't 
indeed,  unless  help  comes  from  the  bank. 
In  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
our  resources,  unless  the  tide  turns.  Grod 
grant  it  may ! " 

^  Ghrimes  promised  to  be  here  as  soon 
as  he  could.  vVe  can  do  nothing  but  hope. 
Send  round  a  clerk  for  him." 

But  as  thev  spoke  Mr.  Ghrimes  appeared 
in  the  tiank,  having  entered  from  the  back. 
A  murmur  of  relief  ran  through  the  expec- 
tant crowd  as  they  saw  him — for  "Morti- 
hoy*s  Ghrimes"  was  trusted  implicitly  in 
Market  Basing.  And  then  people  began 
to  look  at  each  other,  and  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  doing  a  very  foolish  thing. 

^  What  is  all  this  crowd  about  ?  "  asked 
Ghrimes  of  one  of  the  clerks,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  stubbly  iron-gray  nair, 
and  looking  right  through  the  people,  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  one  of  them  before  in 
his  life. 

"  We  want  our  money,  sir,"  said  one  of 
them,  less  sheepish  than  the  rest. 

"Oh I  do  vou?"  growled  Mortiboy's 
^nanajrer.  ••  Ihen  you  had  better  take  it ; 
and  don't  come  to  our  place  with  it,  if  that's 
the  way  you  intend  to  inconvenience  your 
hankers  at  a  time  of  domestic  calamity. 
Pay  ihem  all  their  money  as  quick  as  you 
can,  Mr.  Jones,  and  let  them  go." 

The    applicants,    who,    as    yet,    were 
clwefly  the   trades-people   of    the  place, 


were  moved  by  this  rebuke;  and  two  or 
three  declared  their  intention  of  letting 
the  money  '*  be."  But  these  were  few,  ana 
the  re«t  only  pressed  on  to  the  counter 
Ghrimes  might  be  right;  but  after  all 
money  was  money,  and  if  that  wasn't  safe, 
there  was  no  knowing  what  would  happen 
next.  For  popular  noti^jn  of  banking  in 
the  Market  Baling  mind  was  that  the 
banker  kept  all  the  money  in  gold,  in  cel- 
lars or  strong  boxes ;  that  to  use  it,  or  take 
it  out  for  any  purpose  save  that  of  return- 
ing it  to  its  rightful  owner,  would  be  akin 
to  embezzlement.  How  bankers  lived  they 
never  inquired. 

Mr.  Ghrimes  pushed  into  the  back  room. 
Frank  jsjave  a  si<jh  of  relief. 

"It  is  all  right,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said. 
"  Go  on  paying  them,  Mr.  Sanderson. 
"Fhey  are  putting  up  the  gold  at  our  place 
for  you.  As  fast  as  you  pay  it  out,  the 
people  bring  it  over  to  us ;  so  that  it  is  all 
riirht,  and  you  can  meet  any  number  of 
their  demands." 

'*  But  not  any  number  of  bills,"  said  Mr. 
Sanderson. 

"  Do  not  let  us  meet  trouble  half-way," 
saitl  Mr.  Mortiboy's  mana<;er.  "  Our  first 
business  is  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  fools 
outsi'le.  Let  one  of  your  clerks  be  ready 
to  receive  and  weigh  when  our  men  come 
over." 

Mr.  Sanderson  went  back  to  his  counter 
with  a  lighter  heart. 

I've  had  a  terrible  time  with  the  old 
man,"  said  Ghrimes.  "  lie  seems  knocked 
off  his  head  with  this  dreadful  news.  I 
could  not  get  him  to  con$ient  to  any  thing. 
At  last  his  son  Dick  made  him  give  way. 
He  hanlly  understood.  I  think." 

It  was  quite  true.  Tlie  shock  of  Mr.  Mel- 
liship's death  had  been  almost  more  than 
Mr.  Mortiboy  could  bear.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  light-hearted  and  happy.  He  had  eot 
up  in  the  morning  still  nappier :  for  the 
day  was  come  at  last  when  his  rival  —  the 
man  he  had  hated  —  would  be  in  his  pow- 
er. He  desired  no  more.  In  his  power  ? 
The  man  who  had  never  been  as  rich  as 
he,  but  of  so  much  jrreater  weight  and  in- 
fluence.  The  man  whom  people  respected 
and  courted,  when  he  con  Id  get  no  one  to 
do  mont  thiin  fear  him. 

Kemember,  he  did  not  seek  to  ruin  Mr. 
Melliship  :  it  was  not  his  intention  to  shut 
up  his  bank,  even  if  he  had  the  power. 
But  it  was  his  intention  to  sit  alone  in  that 
grimy  kitchen  in  the  evening,  and  reflect 
that  the  proud  man  was  humble  before  him. 
Now  the  day  was  come,  and  the  proud  man 
— too  proud  for  humiliation  —  had  escaped 
by  the  only  gate  open  to  him.  So  tnat 
when  Mr.  Mortiboy  heard  the  news,  his 
heart  felt  like  lead  within  him,  and  a  cloud 
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t2iat   never    lifted    again    fell    upon   his 
brain. 

He  was  sitting  pale  and  speechless  when 
Ghrimes  came  for  authority  to  stop  the 
run.  But  he  could  at  first  only  be  got  to 
answer  incoherently. 

"  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds !  The  bills  are  due  this 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  knew  he 
could  not  meet  it.  I  told  you  so,  Ghrimes. 
You  can't  say  I  did  not  tell  you  so  ?  Well, 
then,  nobody  can  blame  nie.  Francis 
Melliship  was  mad  —  mad  at  your  Aunt 
Susan's  funeral  —  was  not  even  dressed 
like  a  man  in  hi^  senses  —  I  see  it  now,  too 
late!  Eleven  thousand  pounds,  Dick. 
They  were  lo^li^cd  with  us  for  safe  custody. 
Eleven  thousiml  pounds  1  Poor  Francis 
Mellisihip  I  We  were  boys  tojijether,  Dick ; 
and  I  married  his  sister  —  your  mother, 
poor  thinnr!  And  Susan  always  had  a  kind 
word  for  him,  though  we  were  not  the  best 
of  friends.  And  now  it*s  come  to  this. 
He's  quite  dead,  you  said,  Dick  ?  " 

^*  Dead  as  a  ninepin,"  said  his  son. 

"Yes.  TlieyVe  all  gone — they're  all 
gone" 

"Mr.  Mortiboy.  time  presses.  There's  a 
ran  on  Melliship's,  I  tell  you.  Can't  we 
make  him  understand,  Mr.  Kichard  ?  " 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  SAid  Dick  shaking  him 
gently  by  the  shoulder,  "  there's  a  run  up- 
on their  bank,  and  if  you  don't  stop  it,  the 
bank  will  stop ;  and  then  there'll  be  a  run 
upon  yours ;  and  if  that  stops  too,  there 
will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  mistiike. 
So  you  had  better  say  *Yes'  to  Mr. 
Ghrimes.    I'm  witness  enou<;h." 

The  old  man  muttered  a  feeble  "  Yes," 
and  then  went  on  maundering. 

So  Ghrimes  went  away. 

l^efore,  however,  any  help  was  actually 
needed  at  Melliship's,  a  singular  thing  hap- 
pened. For  at  first  those  who  drew  their 
money  from  Melliship's  took  it  across  the 
road  —  it  was  only  beyond  the  church  on 
the  other  side  —  to  Mortiboy's  in  order  to 
deposit  it  there.  There  were  tlius  two 
rivulets  of  people  —  the  larger  going  to 
Melliship's,  the  smaller  to  Mortiboy's.     But 

Sresently  Mortiboy's  depositors,  seeing  the 
ouble  stream,  bej^an  to  imagine  that  there 
was  a  run  upon  both  banks ;  and  a  panic 
set  in  both  directions. 

This  was  half-past  eleven,  when  the  town 
was  filled  with  people ;  for  it  was  the  first 
day  of  the  assizes,  and  the  news  of  Mr. 
Melliship's  death  was  spreading  in  all  di- 
rections. People  in  gigs  quietly  jogging 
into  Market  Basing  from  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  were  overtaken  by  others  driving 
wildly  for  dear  life. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  Melliship's  bank 
has  smashed,  they  say.  ~ 
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The  main  street  was  blocked  with  Teiii 
cles.  My  lord  jud^e,  riding  with  the  higjh 
sherifT  and  his  chaplain  in  Sur  Harbuiy  N&- 
bottle's  grand  carriage,  was  nearly  upeei ; 
and  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of 
I  living  men,  the  twelve  javelin  men,  walking 
in  martial  array  by  Uie  sides  of  the  cair- 
riage,  were  of  use.  They  pointed  their  anti- 
quated weapons  at  the  crowd,  and  pro- 
tected his  lordship  from  the  indignity  of  be- 
ing jostled  by  the  farmers'  chaises. 

At  the  judge's  lodgings,  by  the  Court 
House,  only  three  or  four  ragged  archies 
were  present  to  hear  the  imposing  fanfare 
of  the  liveried  trumpeters,  and  see  nis  loicd- 
ship  get  out. 

The  ceremonious  pageant  of  the  Law  waa 
neglected.  Every  man  rushed  to  the  bank, 
whether  he  had  any  thing  there  or  not. 

The  consternation  was  universal.  It 
came  home  to  all.  Th6  panic  spread  like 
wildfire.  Country  people  swelled  the 
crowd  of  residents  in  tne  town,,  surging 
round  the  doors  of  the  old  bank.  The 
game  was  ever}"  man  for  himself;  sauve  qui 
petU.  So  they  pushed  and  shoved  oae 
another  like  mau  people. 

Let  money  be  at  stake,  to  see  hanuui 
nature  with  the  paint  off. 

As  the  clock  of  St.  Giles's  struck  twelve 
there  were  as  many  people  besieging  Mor- 
tiboy's, at  the  new  bank,  as  there  were  try- 
ing to  gain  an  entrance  at  Melliship's. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Mr. 
Ghrimes  could  clearly  understand  that  the 
panic  was  going  to  affect  their  house  aa 
well  as  the  other:  the  thing  seemed  too 
absurd. 

It  was  so,  however ;  and,  with  a  heaTj 
heart,  he  stopped  the  transfer  of  the  gold 
to  Melliship's,  and  sent  a  hasty  messenger 
to  I)ern;Tate.  whither  Dick  Mortiboy  had 
gone,  to  lie?  him  to  bring  his  father  to  the 
bank  without  a  moment's  delay. 

At  five  minutes  afler  twelve,  Frank  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Ghrimes.  It 
said,  — 

"  We  cannot  help  you :  the  panic  has  ctf- 
tacked  us.  There  is  a  run  on  u«  now :  we 
shall  toant  every  sovereign  we  have  got.** 

Frank  handed  the  note  over,  with  a  look 
of  despair,  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  read  it ; 
then  sat  down  and  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  brow. 

"  It  will  be  over,  Mr.  Frank,"  he  said, 
"  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  mean  that  we  shall  have  paid  oat 
all  our  money." 

"  Every  farthing.  We  have  just  cashed 
some  heavy  checks.  Ailcr  that  we  must 
put  the  shutters  up,  and  then  we  must  ex* 
amine  the  books,  and  find  oat  our  liabili' 
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ties,    and  —  and^ please    God  — go    on 


Then  a  load  yoice  was  heard  from  the 
street,  which  Frank  knew  well.  It  was  his 
ooosin's,  John  Heathcote. 

**  Now  then,  let  me  pass  please  —  let  me 
pass.     I  am  going  to  pay  my  money  in." 

"It's  no  good,  Mr.  Frank,"  whispered 
Sanderson.  *'  What  he  can  bring  can  do 
nothing  for  us.     We  must  stop." 

**  Staj,**  said  Frank,  *'  I  must  say  a  word 
first." 

He  went  oot  At  the  sight  of  his  tall 
figure,  and  his  pale  and  suffering  fiuse,  a 
stillness  fell  upon  all  who  saw  him. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Frank, "  you  must  go 
away.  We  cannot  pay  you  to-day,  because 
we  have  no  more  money  in  the  house ;  nor 
can  I  tell  you  when  you  will  be  paid.  But 
yon  will  be  paid,  be  sure  of  that." 

'*'  Tou  will  be  paid,"  echoed  Mr.  Sander- 


*'  I  promise  you,  in  the  name  of  my  poor 
fiuher,  who  lies  dead  up  stairs,  that  rather 
than  one  of  you  shall  lose  a  farthing  by  us, 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  will 
strip  ourselves  of  every  thing  in  the  world. 
But  go  quietly  now,  because  we  have  no 
money  left." 

They  were  awe-stricken  by  his  solemnity. 
They  could  not  murmur,  because  his  trou- 
ble was  so  great,  at  their  own  probable  or 
possible  losses.  Some  of  them  went  out 
with  streaming  eyes  —  all  of  them  without 
a  word.  And  then  the  iron  shutters  were 
let  down,  and  the  door  closed  —  and  Melli- 
ship's  bank  had  stopped. 

A  veiy  different  scene  went  on  at  the 
other  house.  Hie  news  of  the  run  on  his 
bank  acted  on  the  old  man  like  cold  water 
on  a  fainting  woman.  He  left  off  maunder- 
ing to  his  son,  raised  his  head  erect,  and 
looked  in  sheer  wonder  at  the  messenger 
who  brought  him  the  news.  A  run  on  hia 
bank  ?  on  Mortiboy's?  The  thing  was 
impossible,  absurd  I  As  well  expect  the 
whole  race  of  sheep  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence, or  the  infant  in  arms  to  demand  a 
separate  establishment,  as  that  his  custom- 
ers should  dare  to  distrust  him. 

He  rose,  and  grasped  his  stick  in  a  men- 
acing manner,  as  if  the  appearance  of  that 
weapon  alone  would  restore  confidence; 
and  placing  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  he 
walked  out  of  the  house  followed  by  Dick. 
As  he  marched  down  the  street, — his 
step  firm,  his  bearing  confident,  his  aspect 
stirn,  —  the  people  lell  back  right  and  left, 
and  those  who  were  hurrying  to  his  bank 
to  draw  out  their  deposits,  slackeued  their 
Bteps,  and  allowed  him  to  go  on  first. 

The  whole     street    front  was    blocked 
with  people. 


'*  Tou  had  better  go  round  by  the  back 
way,  sir,"  suggested  a  bystander,  in  a  meek 
whisper. 

Old  Mortiboy  turned  upon  him  like  a 
wild  cat,  gnashing  and  gnawing  with  her 
teeth. 

"  Who  the  devil  asked  for  your  advice  ?  " 
he  gasped  out,  and  passed  straight  on  to 
the  front  entrance,  blocked  up  as  it  was. 
They  fell  back  to  make  way  as  his  tall, 
thin  fi^re  passed  through  their  midst, 
followed  by  his  great  son,  Dick,  -—  like 
Saul,  a  head  taller  than  anybod]^  else. 

"  Now/'  said  Mr.  Mortiboy,  in  a  loud, 
shrill  voice,  ^  perhaps  you  will  let  me  get 
through  to  my  own  bank,  gentlemen." 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  the 
crowd. 

**  If  I  cannot  get  through  you,"  said  the 
old  man,  *'  by  Gc^  I  Til  have  the  shutters  up 
in  three  minutes." 

But  Dick  the  stalwart  was  in  front  of 
him,  clearing  a  path  by  the  free  use  of  his 
elbows.  To  get  into  uie  bank  itself  was  a 
more  difficult  matter ;  for  here,  with  every 
goodwill,  the  people  were  so  jammed  and 
pressed  together,  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly make  room.  As  Mr.  Mortiboy  put  his 
foot  upon  the  steps,  a  little  slip  of  an  old 
man,  whose  terror  was  almost  condcal,  fell 
at  his  feet  crying,  — 

**  O  Mr.  Mortiboy,  Mr.  Mortiboy  1  don't 
rob  me  of  my  money  I  O  sir !  I'm  a  small 
man  —  I  must  draw  it  out  1  O  sir  I  let  me 
have  it.    I'm  ruined  —  I'm  ruined  I " 

<*  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
man  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Mortiboy ;  and  then, 
standing  on  the  step,  and  turning  to  the 
people,  he  made  the  shortest  and  most  effec- 
tive speech  they  had  ever  heard  — "  You 
FOOL8  1 "  was  the  whole  of  it. 

Dick  caught  the  little  man  imder  the 
arms,  and  lifted  him  up  high. 

"  By  gad ! "  he  said,  "  isn't  it  Pig-faced 
Bamsby  ?  " 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter.  The 
little  man,  a  barber  by  profession,  had  en- 
joyed that  appellation  nrom  some  fancied 
resemblance  between  his  own  and  a  pork- 
er's face,  in  the  memory  of  all  who  had 
been  boys  in  Market  Basing  in  Dick's 
time. 

"  Look  here,  my  men,"  said  Dick,  "  let 
us  give  Pig-face  his  money  first.  How 
much  is  it,  old  man  ?  " 

**Mr.  Richard —sir  —  if  you  please  — 
twenty-six  pounds  six  and  fourpence,  sir. 
I'm  only  a  little  man.  Oh,  this  is  sericms 
—  this  is  serious ! "  he  whined. 

"  All  right.  Now,  make  way  for  my 
father,  please.  Come  along,  Pig-faced 
Bamsby." 

He  seized  him  by  his  breeches  and  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  raised  him  9X0%  and 
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carried  him  tortoise  fashion  over  his  head 
into  the  hank.  Then  he  deposited  him  in 
a  corner,  and  told  him  to  wait  patiently 
till  he  could  be  attended  to. 

Dick  Mortiboy  was  in  his  father's  private 
room.  He  drew  back  the  green  curtain 
of  the  door,  and  watched  the  cashiers  pay- 
ingaway  the  money  over  the  counter. 

The  pressure  from  without  increased. 

Melliship's  bank  had  stopped.  Men 
most  make  themselves  safe.  So  Mr.  Mor- 
tiboy's  customers  laid  siege  to  his  bank. 

"This  can't  go  on  forever,"  said  Dick, 
^£ieT  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes.  "  We 
shall  be  run  out  too." 

"  £h  ?  eh  ?  "  said  the  old  man  feebly. 

The  momentary  excitement  had  gone  by. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  low  and 
dejected,  brooding  over  the  tragedy  of  the 
night. 

^'  I  must  stop  the  run,"  said  his  son. 

He  had  been  thinking  over  old  stories 
he  had  heard  his  father  tell  before  he  leil 
home  —  of  bankers  who  had  paid  in  silver, 
in  a  fight  against  time ;  of  an  Irish  story 
of  sovereigns  heated  in  a  shovel,  to  appear 
that  moment  coined,  and  served  hot  and 
hot  to  the  clamorous  creditors. 

"  You  will  let  me  act  for  you,  sir  ?  "  he 
said. 

For  Dick  Mortihoy  had  hit  upon  a  plan. 

"  Yes,  Dick ;  yes.  I  leave  all  to  you  — 
I  leave  all  to  you.     Do  any  thing  you 

1UL6. 

His  son  rushed  off  to  the  stable-yard  in 
Derngate,  ran  up  the  granary  steps,  and 
carried  down  a  pile  of  empty  sacks  on  his 
shoulder. 

They  were  barley  sacks  from  the  brew- 
ery. He  called  for  assistance,  and  got  the 
Ssurdener  and  old  Hester  to  help  him  put 
le  sacks  in  two  large  empty  boxes.  They 
nailed  down  the  lids.  Then  they  drove 
them  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  bank. 
There  they  emptied  the  boxes  of  their  con- 
tents. 

The  sacks  were  carried  into  the  stronor 
room  :  the  doors  faced  the  counter.  It  was 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  behind 
the  large  room  where  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  bank  was  transacted.  Housekeeper, 
servants,  clerks,  helped  to  ransack  the 
house.  Tliey  stuffed  twenty  of  the  sacks 
with  bed-linen,  pillows,  bolsters,  curtains, 
hangings,  saw-dust,  sand,  paper,  any  thing 
that  would  make  them  look  solid,  and  that 
they  could  at  that  moment  lay  their  hands 
on.  They  rammc<l  the  stuffing  down  hard, 
and  set  the  sacks  in  double  rank  opposite 
the  door  that  opened  into  the  public  room 
ten  before  and  ten  behind. 

Then  Dick  summoned  Mr.  Ghrimes,  and 
told  him  what  he  meant  to  do.    The  man- 


ager went  with  him  to  the  money  safe,  and 
they  took  out  fifly  bags  of  sovereigns,  with 
one  hundred  pounds  in  each ;  and  into  the 
the  mouth  oi  each  sack  in  the  front  row 
they  poured  the  golden  contents  of  five 
bags.  The  back  row  of  sacks  they  tied  np 
wim  strings. 

Mr.  Richard  Mortiboj,  the  younger,  was 
^oin^  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  Mar- 
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If  his  sacks  had  really  been  full  of  sot- 
ereigns,  they  must  have  contained  four-hun- 
dred thousand  pounds;  for  they  would 
have  held  twenty  thousand  pounds  apiece. 
And  who  would  have  carried  the  sacks 
there? 

I  can  carry  four  thousand  soverei^a. 

Dick  Mortiboy  could  manage,  at  the  out- 
side, seven  thousand  —  he  was  almost  a 
giant  in  strength. 

Hercules  himself  mipht  walk  off  with 
ten  thousand  on  his  back. 

But  the  people  the  spectacle  was  pre- 
pared for  did  not  think  of  these  little 
things. 

The  originator  of  the  plan  knew  he 
might  trust  to  their  simplicity  for  success. 

He  was  right. 

They  threw  open  the  door,  and  showed 
the  glittering  metal. 

The  **  Open  Sesame  "  had  been  said ; 
and  there,  before  their  wondering  eyes,  was 
more  treasure  than  Ali  Baba's  fabled  cave 
had  held. 

Gold  I—  Gold  1  —  Gold  I  —  Gold  1 1 

Riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  1 
The  sight  of  the  dazzUng  heaps  of  specie 
wrought  like  a  magical  charm  on  the  panic- 
stricken  crowd. 

They  gaped,  and  were  satisfied.  Thek 
money  was  all  there. 

Mortiboy's  was  saved  1 

Dick  had  stayed  the  run  1 1 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Three  weeks  have  passed  since  the  sui- 
cide of  Mr.  Melliship  and  the  failure  of  his 
bank.  The  town  of  Market  Basing  has  in 
some  measure  recovered  its  tranquillity,  and 
those  who  have  lost  money  are  beginning 
to  consider  that  they  are  .lucky  in  pulling 
something  out  of  the  yrreck.  Meantime, 
official  assignees  have  taken  possession  of 
the  old  bank,  books,  papers,  and  assets. 
The  bereaved  and  ruined  family  have  strip- 
ped themselves  of  their  last  farthing,  save 
a  poor  hundred  pounds  a  year,  the  slender 
portion  which  Mrs.  Melliship  brought  her 
husband,  the  lar^e  settlements  made  upon 
her  at  her  marriage  being  absolutely  sur- 
rendered for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
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their  advantage,  too,  the  bo<^s,  pio- 
and  fumiture  are  to  be  sold. 
It  is  the  last  day  the  Melliships  hare  to 
opend  in  their  old  house.  For,  obejing 
ti^  usual  instinct  of  broken  people,  they 
bsve  decided  on  goin^  to  Lonaon,  and  hid- 
ing their  poverty  and  ruin  where  no  one 
wUl  be  likelv  to  see  it.  The  wonnded  beast 
neeks  ihe  thickest  covert,  where  he  can  die 
undisturbed :  the  stricken  Briton  looks  for 
the  deepest  solitude,  which  is  in  the  streets 
of  infinite  London,  where  he  may  brood 
uver  his  sorrows  and  meditate  fresh  enter- 


Kax<»  Melliship  goes  sadly  finom  room  to 
loom,  taking  her  fareivell  of  all  that  she 
has  kno^n  and  loved  so  long.  There  are 
(he  Bta.<ily  bookcases,  the  portfolios  of 
|irints  and  drawin<rs,  the  music,  the  pianos, 
the  very  chairs  and  sofas  which  have  wit- 
nessed their  happy  hours.  Dry-eyed,  but 
with  a  breaking  heart,  she  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  the  books  and  takes  a  last  look  at 
the  pictures  in  the  portfolios.  Nothin<j  is 
to  be  taken  away.  They  have  decided, 
Frank  and  she,  because  their  mother  is 
helpless,  that  nothing  but  the  barest  neces- 
891!'  vs  of  clothing  can  be  retained  by  them, 
not  even  the  smallest  trinket,  not  the  most 
precious  keepsake,  not  the  most  trifling 
memento.  Whatever  happens,  they  will 
be  able  to  say  that,  in  the  wreck  of  their 
father's  house,  they,  too,  were  wrecked  and 
lost  their  all.  Even  the  ring  upon  her  fin- 
ger, with  her  father's  hair,  will  to-night  go 
into  the  jewel-box,  and  in  a  few  days  be 
pat  up  lor  sale  with  the  rest.  Alas  for 
this  wrenching  up  of  all  the  tendrils  and 
nnreadins  roots  with  which  a  girl's  affec- 
tion  clings  to  her  home  I  Agony  as  was 
that  bitter  awaking  when  the  shrieks  of 
the  maid  roused  Kate  from  her  sleep  in  the 
eariy  morning,  it  almost  seems  as  if  this  is 
worse ;  when  every  thing  has  to  be  left  be- 
hind, and,  of  the  father  who  cherished  and 
loved  her  so  tenderly,  nothing  will  be  left 
at  all  but  the  memory.  Surely  it  were 
something  to  have  a  few  books  of  his ;  to 
preserve  some  little  token,  the  sight  of 
which  would  always  bring  him  back  to 
mind.  It  is  not  to  be ;  and  poor  Kate,  too 
wretched  for  tears,  sits  silent  and  sad  in 
in  the  lonely,  fireless  room,  and  feels  as  if 
there  were  no  more  possibility  of  life,  or 
light,  or  joy. 

Let  me  try  to  depict  her. 

She  is,  like  her  brother,  fair-haired ;  and 
Eke  him,  tall.  Not  so  fascinating  as  Grace 
Hcathrote,  she  has  a  certain  dignity  of 
bearing  which  makes  her  more  striking  in 
appearance.  Grace  is  a  maiden  fair  — 
Kate  is  a  queen.  Grace  is  a  young  man's 
godc^o*.  For  Kate,  the  Knight  Bayard 
Eimstu^  when  his  locks  were  touched  with 


gray,  and  his  beard  grizzled  with  forty 
years,  might  yet  have  oeen  proud  to  break 
a  lance.  Sweet,  ^ood,  tender,  and  true  is 
Grace  —  strong  with  a  woman's  strength, 
but  all  womanly.  All  this  Kate  is,  and 
more,  because  she  adds  resolution,  self- 
reliance,  independence.  These  she  has 
in  a  greater  degree  than  her  brother 
Frank. 

While  she  sits  with  her  mother  in  the 
cold  drawing-room,  the  door  is  opened,  and 
Grace  Heatncote  herself  runs  in,  in  her 
quick  and  impulsive  way,  and  throws  her- 
self upon  her  neck. 

^  Mv  Kate  —  my  poor  Kate,"  she  cries, 
with  tne  ready  tears  of  sympathy. 

ELate  answers  coldly,  — 

'*  We  leave  to-morrow.  I  am  sajdng 
farewell  to  the  old  house." 

^  But  you  are  not  going  to  leave  every 
thing  behind  you  ?  " 

"  Every  thing  —  every  thing.  Until  every 
single  debt  is  paid,  Frank  says  we  have  no 
right  even  to  the  clothes  we  wear.  All 
will  be  sold,  Grace,  dear.  It  seems  strange. 
I  cannot  sometimes  understand  how  a  sm- 
gle  month  can  make  so  great  a  difference. 
We  were  so  happy  then,  we  are  so  misera- 
ble now  1 " 

''  Kate,  dear,"  whispered  Grace,  *'  I  have 
brought  a  present  for  you,  with  a  message 
for  Frank." 

*'  Who  sends  ns  presents  now." 

Grace  turned  very  red. 

"  It — it  is  from  Uncle  Mortiboy  —  your 
uncle,  Kate.  Here  it  is,  with  his  best  love 
and  kind  wishes." 

Grace  held  in  her  hand  an  envelope, 
unsealed.  In  it  was  a  Bank  of  England 
note  for  a  hundred  pounds.  In  their  pov- 
erty and  distress,  a  hundred  pounds  seemed 
to  her  a  large  sum.  It  was  the  very  first 
gifl  of  any  kind  they  had  ever  received 
from  their  uncle. 

^^  Did  he  send  it  of  his  own  free  will, 
Grace?" 

Grace  nodded  with  pertinacity. 

"  Did  no  one  suggest  it  to  him,  Grace  ?  " 

Grace  shook  her  head  violently,  blush- 
ing very  red. 

**  Did  you  suggest  it  ?  No  ?  It  seems 
very  kind  of  him  —  very  kind  indeed  of 
him,"  said  Kate.  "  But  you  must  ask 
Frank  if  wo  could  accept  it." 

**  Yes,"  said  her  motner.  "  Frank  man- 
ages for  us  now.  I  am  hardly  consulted 
about  any  thing ;  and  poor  Frank's  ideas 
are  so  unworldly  and  boyish.  O  my  poor 
dear  husband  1  O  Francis,  Francis,  to 
think  that  you  ihould  have  had.  such  an 
end  1 " 

The  widowed  lady  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  and.  fell  back  on  the 
ottoman  she  was  sitting  on. 
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<<  Go,"  whispered  Kate  to  Grace.  «  Yoa 
will  find  FranK  down  stairs." 

A  little  while  before,  Grace  would  hare 
romped  all  over  the  house  afVer  Frank; 
but  since  that  conversation  of  theirs  in  the 
lane  at  Hunslope,  her  feelings  were  altered 
very  much.  Now  she  was  very  coy ;  and 
her  little  heart  beat  fast  as  she  tapped 
lightly  at  the  door  of  the  room  Frank  had 
from  boyhood  called  bis  own. 

His  voice  said,  '*  Come  in.'* 

Grace  entered  his  sanctum  blushing,  and 
looking  all  the  more  lovely  for  it 

She  gave  Frank  her  hand  to  shake; 
with  the  othsr,  she  held  the  note  in  her 
pocket. 

Now,  though  it  is  hard  to  do  it,  the  truth 
must  be  told,  that,  in  this  business  of  the 
hundred  pounds,  Grace  Heaihcote  had  been 
deceiving  Kate  grossly.    Such  was  the  fact 

She  went  to  call  upon  her  uncle  with  the 
secret  intention  of  asking  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  Melliships  —  what,  she  did 
not  know.  She  found  the  old  man  in  a 
peevish  and  irritable  frame  of  mind.  He 
was  ailing  in  body,  besides,  and  had  had 
a  stormy  interview  that  morning  with 
Ghrimes,  his  manager,  who  had  dared  to 
put  in  a  word  for  the  unfortunate  Melli- 
ships. Mr.  Mortiboy  softened  a  little  at 
sight  of  his  favorite  niece;  but  his  face 
erew  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  when 
she  told  him  on  what  errand  she  had  come. 

"  Who  sent  you  ? "  he  cried  angrily. 
*^  Who  told  you  that  they  had  any  claim 
upon  me  ?  " 

**  Nobody,  my  dear  uncle.  I  came  by 
myself." 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  muttering,  — 

**  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death  — 
nothing.  I  could  not  prevent  it.  I  did 
not  foresee  it.  I  shall  lo!^  money  as  it  is 
through  it  I  dare  say.  He  has  upset  every 
thin^.  No,  girl  —  I  cannot  do  any  thing 
for  uiem.  I  must  be  just  — just  before  1 
am  generous." 

Grace  knew  Mr.  Mortiboy  well  enough 
to  know  that  when  he  talked  in  this  way 
his  resolution  was  final.  She  sighed,  and 
tried  another  tack. 

"  I  suppose,  dear  uncle,"  —  the  little  de- 
ceiver put  her  lovely  arm  around  him  — 
**  you  would  not  object  to  helping  them  in- 
directly ?  I  mean  if  it  were  at  no  expense 
of  —  of  justice." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  uncle,  do  you  remember  the  kind 
and  generous  gift  ^u  made  me — of  a 
whole  hundred  pounds  —  only  three  weeks 
ago,  when  you  dined  with  us  ?  Now,  that 
is  mine,  is  it  not  ?  Well,  I  want  to  give 
cousins." 
madr 
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**  And  for  them  not  to  know  that  it  comes 
from  me.  So,  if  you  don't  mind,  dear 
uncle,  giving  it  me  back  again,  we  can 
manage  in  uiis  way  very  well.  You  shall 
sign  a  check  —  a  piece  of  paper  —  for  it, 
which  I  will  give  to  them,  and  tell  them  it 
comes  from  you." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  of  being  gen- 
erous, as  Grace  had  put  it,  without  the  in- 
fringement of  those  bulwarks  of  justice 
with  which  Mr.  Mortiboy  loved  to  surround 
a  mean  and  selfish  action,  l^e  girl,  of 
course,  was  Quixotic,  mad  and  romantic ; 
but,  then,  it  was  always  the  way  of  girls ; 
and,  of  course,  if  she  insisted  on  it  —  if 
she  was  quite  sure  it  was  the  only  wav, 
and  if  she  was  quite  sure  that  Kate  would 
not  suspect  —  he  was  ready  to  (]^ive  way. 
He  wrote  the  check,  gave  it  to  Grace,  and 
saw  her  depart  on  her  errand  of  mercy  and 
charity  witn  quite  a  glow  at  his  own  heart, 
as  if  he  had  done  it  himself. 

So  he  had.  He  had  gained  a  reputation 
on  the  first  gifl  to  Grace  which  was  now 
going  to  be  doubled,  at  no  greater  expense, 
by  the  second  —  the  only  drawback  being 
that  it  had  really  cost  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  Now,  Mr.  Mortiboy  would  have 
preferred  a  reputation  for  generosity  which 
had  cost  him  nothing  at  all. 

But  all  this  was  a  secret  from  Frank. 
To  conceal  any  thing  from  him  was  vety 
painful  to  Grace,  and  she  felt  awkward 
and  embarrassed.  She  wanted  to  get  the 
affair  of  the  present  over  at  once;  bat, 
when  she  tried  to  approach  the  subject,  her 
heart  fluttered  so  that  she  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  begin  about  it. 

So  she  stood  there  —  rooted,  it  seemed^ 
to  the  spot  on  which  she  had  taken  lier 
stand  when  she  entered  the  room.  Her 
eyelashes  lay  in  a  black  fringe  on  her 
cheeks  —  Frank  could  not  see  a  bit  of  her 
eyes  —  and  her  manner  was  restrained, 
and  not  at  all  like  Grace  Heathcote's  usual 
demeanor. 

«  Frank." 

"  Grace." 

And  then  neither  spoke. 

The  poor  boy  looked  at  the  carpet,  the 
ceiling,  and  at  his  mistress's  face,  and 
thought  to  read  his  fate  there.  But  Grace 
stood  inscrutable  as  the  sphinx.  They 
had  not  met  since  the  day  of  that  walk  in 
the  Hunslope  lane,  when  Mr.  Frank  pro- 
fessed his  love.  What  painful  events  nad 
happened  to  both  since  that  aflemoon  I 
Yet  the  memory  of  it  rushed  into  their 
hearts  at  the  same  moment,  and  they  blushed 
like  children. 

They  stood  for  a  few  moments  m  silence. 

"  There  have  been  words  between  us, 
Grace,"  said  Frank,  *^  that  must  be  as  if 
they  had  never  been  said." 
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*'Tliat  cannot  be,"  said  Grace  firmly. 
**  We  cannot  unsay." 

•*  Then  we  most  forget*' 

"  We  cannot  forget,'  said  the  girl.  *«  Tell 
mey  Frank,  what  you  mean,  plainly.  Tell 
me  all  that  is  in  your  heart.  Do  you  love 
me  no  longer?" 

**  My  love,  my  darling  I  I  love  you  bet- 
ter—  ft  thousand  times  better;  but  it  is 
because  jou  are  so  far  off  from  me.  Do 
yoQ  know  that  I  am  a  beggar  —  that  the 
very  clothes  I  stand  in  belong  properly  to 
oar  creditors?  Grace,  I  dare  not  think  of 
lore.  Yet  how  hard  it  is  to  forget!  I 
have  first  to  pay  my  father's  creditors — 
bow,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  my  sacred  duty. 
I  swore  it.  I  must  keep  my  oath.  It  will 
he  my  life's  work.  But  you,  Grace,  —  my 
dear,  dear  girl, — forget  me.  Let  me  go 
and  toil  on  without  nursing  an  idle  hope. 
Release  me ;  help  me  to  tear  away  every 
illusion,  so  that  I  may  face  the  reality.  I 
am  a  pauper  indeed ;  for  I  am  stripped  of 
more  than  money — I  must  give  you  back 
your  love." 

As  he  spoke  this,  his  voice  shook  with 
emotion.  With  the  last  word  he  broke 
down. 

Grace  looked  up  in  his  eyes,  bent  upon 
her  with  his  soft,  sad  gaze.  A  tear  stood 
in  them. 

**  What,  Frank,  is  a  woman's  love  such 
a  li^t  thing  that  it  can  be  taken  up  and 
given  back  at  any  moment  ?  For  sname, 
sir  I  Do  you  think  it  is  not  till  the  wed- 
ding service  that  we  take  each  other  for 
better,  for  worse?  For  shame,  Frank! 
Do  yon  suppose  that  I  love  you  less  be- 
cause you  have  no  more  money  ?  You  silly 
boy  I  Don't  you  think  I  love  you  more  be- 
cause you  are  unhappy,  and  because  —  O 
Frank!  — Frank  I"  — 

And  here  she  dropped  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder.  There  was  nobody  by  to  see 
her. 

It  is  five  minutes  later.  The  interval 
has  been  spent  in  their  mingled  tears  and 
kisses.  Their  lips  separate,  their  arms 
drop  from  each  other's ;  but  by  this,  their 
second  sacrament  of  love,  the  twain  are 
henceforth  one. 

"I  shall  tell  them  myself,"  whispered 
Grace,  ^  and  to-night.  I  shall  write  to  you 
if  I  can  get  permission ;  but  I  must  not  with- 
out. And  now,  Frank  —  my  Frank  —  we 
must  part.  You  will  trust  me,  Frank? 
Kiss  me,  and  tell  me  again  that  you  love 

me." 

**I  love  you,  Grace,  I  love  you  —  I  love 
yon!  O  Grodl  when  shall  I  tell  you  so 
agam  7 

Then  Grace  told  Frank  the  story  of  the 
bank  note  she  had  brought  in  her  pocket 
to  give  him. 


When  the  name  of  Mr.  Mortiboy  was 
mentioned,  Frank  flushed  with  agitation, 
and  refused  to  soil  his  fingers  with  any  of 
the  money  of  his  uncle. 

**  My  father's  enemies  are  mine,"  he  said, 
looking,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  manly 
and  noble ;  for  Frank  Melliship  was  a  fine 
tellow. 

This  forced  the  truth  firom  Grace. 

She  told  him  old  Ready-money  did  not 
give  the  hundred  pounds.  It  was  her 
money,  and  he  only  had  charge  of  it  for 
her ;  and  if  she  had  a  hundred  thousand 
million  of  hundred-pound  notes,  all  were 
Frank's;  but  this  was  all  she  had  got. 
She  laid  it  at  his  feet,  and  so  on. 

Pride  at  last  gave  way,  and  Frank 
pocketed  the  note. 

'*  I  consent  to  take  it,  Grace,  on  trust,  to 
hold  it  for  Kate  and  my  mother.  I  will 
never  touch  a  penny  of  it,  nor  shall  they, 
unless  we  want  bread.     Some  day,  Grace," 

—  he  was  enthusiastic,  and  his  eyes  flashed 

—  **wben  I  am  rich  and  famous,  I  shall 
give  you  back  this  note,  and  claim  your 
hand." 

He  held  out  his  arm,  looked  at  his 
clenched  fist,  and  shook  it,  as  one  who 
means  to  move  the  world. 

Grace  tried  to  pull  down  his  arm.  All 
she  said  was,  — 

"  Sill  V  bov  I " 

But  she  liked  to  see  him  brave  and  ready 
to  fight  the  world  —  for  her. 

They  were  disturbed  by  the  voice  of 
Kate  Melliship.  She  was  calling  Grace's 
name  as  if  she  was  not  sure  where  she 
would  find  her.  She  had  her  own  worn  an- 
Iv  instinct  to  tell  her  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  very  private  nature  going  on 
between  them. 

**  Come,  Grace,  dear,"  she  said,  "  here  is 
vour  father  come  to  see  poor  mamma,  and 
ne  has  sent  me  to  find  you." 

Grace  kifted  Kate,  called  her  sister, 
looked  farewell  at  Frank,  and  sailed  out  of 
the  room  with  her  arm  round  sister  Kate's 
neck. 

Frank  had  several  visitors  that  day, 
One  was  his  cousin,  Dick  Mortiboy. 

"  When  do  you  go  away,  all  of  yon  ?  " 
he  asked. 

**  To-morrow." 

"  Send  me  your  add^s;*,  Frank,  will 
you?  Promise  that  for  old  times.  Dick 
Mortiboy  never  forgets  old  friends,  my  boy 

—  nor  old  enemies.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  pay  back  old  scores  to  either ;  but 
I  do  my  best.  There  are  not  many  men 
between  this  and  the  Pacific  who  have  done 
me  a  mischief  that  go  about  comfortable 
and  easy  in  their  minds.  Well,  let  us  have 
the  address,  for  your  father's  sake.     Many 
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is  the  tip  I  have  had  from  him  in  the  days 
when  tips  were  scarce." 

Frank  promised;  and  Dick,  shaking 
hands  with  him,  strode  off. 

John  Heathcote  was  another  visitor. 

'*  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my 
boy  ?  "  he  asked  Frank. 

**  I  don't  know.  I  hope  something  will 
turn  up." 

*^  Something  turn  up,  indeed  1  Yes : 
and  you  may  be  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  a 
hundred  a  year,  with  permission  to  marry 
when  you  get  a  hundred  and  fitly.  No, 
no;  we  must  find  something  for  you, 
Frank,  my  boy." 

Mr.  Heathcote  pressed  his  hand,  and 
took  his  leave.  Folded  in  a  packet  was 
the  farmer's  present  —  the  same  as  his 
daughter's,  a  note  for  a  hundred  pounds  — 
which  he  lefl  in  Frank's  hand,  like  a  phy- 
sician's fee.  Frank's  heart  was  full.  He 
had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  tell  Mr. 
Heathcote  of  his  relation  to  his  daughter ; 
but  he  could  not.  He  sat  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  in  that  same  chair  where 
his  father  had  sat  a  montU  before,  with 
wild  eyes  gazing  upon  the  imaginary  spec- 
tre.  Presently,  when  his  thoughts  were 
too  oppressive  for  him  to  bear,  he  seized 
his  hat  and  went  out  to  drive  awav  some 
of  his  care  and  sorrow  by  dint  of  physical 
exertion. 

He  took  a  walk  up  the  Hunslope  Road. 
A  mile  out  of  Market  Basing  stands  Queen's 
Gross,  one  of  the  monuments  erected  by 
King  Edward  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor. 
From  the  little  hill  that  the  cross  stands 
on,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town.  Frank 
stood  contemplating  the  familiar  prospect, 
when  he  was  aware  bf  somebody  standing 
by  his  side. 

It  was  Grace.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  tenderly  in  his. 

**  I  came  on  first,"  she  said.  "  The  car- 
riage will  be  here  directly.  Papa  was 
talking  a  long  time  at  the  Angel  to  Mr. 
Mortiboy,  and  I  walked  on;  and  I  have 
walked  and  walked,  till  you  see  I  have  got 
as  far  as  this." 

As  she  spoke,  the  Heathcotes'  sociable 
drove  up,  and  stopped  to  take  up  Grace 
and  set  down  old  Mr.  Mortiboy,  whose 
foundry  was  behind  the  hill,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  cross. 

Frank  was  to  have  one  more  meeting 
that  day. 

His  uncle  sat  by  the  side  of  John  Heath- 
cote, with  his  long,  lean,  bending  figure; 
and  his  outstretched  arm  looked  in  the  dim 
*.wilight  like  some  bird  of  prey. 

"  So,"  said  he,  in  his  creaking  voice, 
"you  go  away  to-morrow,  young  gentle- 
man, I  hear ;  you  go  to-morrow." 


«  We  do,  Mr.  Mortiboy." 

"  Well,  I  hope  that  you  wiU  prosper  and 
^-  and  get  money,  and  take  care  of  it  — 
not  like  your  poor  father." 

^rlf  my  father  did  spend  money,  be 
knew  how  to  spend  it  on  good  and  worthy 
objects,  Mr.  Mortiboy,"  retorted  Frank 
hotly. 

'*  Ay,  ay ;  we  all  knew  Francis  Melli- 
ship." 

"  I  will  have  nothing  said  about  nay 
father  from  you,"  said  Frank.  ^  You  were 
always  his  enemy.  You  took  a  pleasure 
in  going  up  and  down  the  town  saying 
spitci'ul  things  of  him.  You  envied  him, 
Mr.  Mortiboy.  When  he  was  richest,  you 
had  treble  his  wealth;  and  though  von 
care  more  for  money  than  for  any  other 
mortal  thin^,  you  envied  him.  You  saw 
how  people  loved  and  respected  him ;  and 
you  looked  in  vain  round  Market  Basing 
to  find  a  soul  that  either  loved  or  respected 
you.  Do  not  dare  to  spealL,  sir,  of  a  dead 
man  whom  you  might  have  saved.  Yea, 
Mr.  Mortiboy,  there  is  a  letter  lying,  on  the 
study  table  now— -an  unfinished  letter— 
telling  me  that  you  might  have  saved  him. 
Do  not  dare,  sir,  to  speak  of  the  man 
whose  death  you  have  compassed." 

*^  Upon  my  word  1 "  said  Mr.  Mortiboy. 
"  Upon  my  word  1  Now  this  is  pretty 
peacockery  I " 

Nevertheless,  though  the  old  man's  words 
were  brave,  hb  cheeks  were  white,  and  hia 
fingers  trembled.  The  blow  had  struck 
home  more  deeply  than  his  nephew  thought. 

Mr.  Heathcote  caught  Frank  by  the  arm. 

"Don't,  Frank!"  he  cried.  "What's 
the  good  Y  " 

Mr.  Mortiboy  raised  himself  erect.  He 
was  taller  than  Frank,  and  it  always  gives 
a  man  a  moral  advantage  to  be  ab&  to 
point  downwards. 

He  shook  his  forefinger  solemnly,  two 
inches  in  front  of  Frank's  nose. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  it  ill  becomes 
one  of  your  years  and  inexperience  to 
speak  of  things  of  which  you  know  noth- 
ing. Some  day  you  will  be  sorry  for  what 
you  have  said.  Go  home  now,  and  see 
your  sister.  You  will  be  sorry  for  what 
you  have  said  this  very  evening.  I  wish 
you  well,  sir." 

Mr.  Mortiboy,  it  will  be  seen,  alluded  to 
the  hundred-pound  check  of  Grace's.  The 
old  man  did  not  know  that  Frank  had  been 
told  the  truth.  It  was  gracefully  done, 
and  conveyed  an  expression  —  dim  and 
and  vague,  but  vast  —  of  secret  generosity, 
which  affected  Frank  disagreeably.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  too  hastily, 
and,  wishing  Grace  and  her  father  good* 
night,  without  another  word,  went  home. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

To  London !  Cry  of  the  jroun^  and 
ambitious.  Let  those  who  will  sit  at  home, 
emb  for  money  piece  by  piece,  die  and  be 
KMvotten.  To  London  1  battle-field  where 
glory  is  to  be  won,  gold-diggings  richer 
man  any  in  California,  diamond  fields  more 
fertile  than  any  in  Natal, —the  place  to 
make  fortunes,  to  repair  ruin,  to  hide  dis- 
erace,  to  realize  dreams,  to  bury  shame. 
No  fable  is  it,  invented  for  the  delusion  of 
youth  —  that  of  the  rich  man  who  came  to 
London  with  a  single  sixpence  in  his  pock- 
et. It  is  a  reality  which  happens  every 
day.  Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  begin- 
ning be  made  with  a  sixpence  or  a  hundred 
pounds ;  for  the  end  is  certain  to  liim  who  has 
brains,  and  pluck,  and  patience. 

The  widow  with  her  two  children,  and 
SQcb  small  impedimenta  as  remained  from 
the  general  wreck,  came  to  London.  They 
had  their  modest  one  hundred  poonds  a 
year,  Mrs.  Melliship*s  dowry  at  her  mar- 
riage ;  they  had,  besides,  two  hundred 
pounds  in  cash.  A  small  stock  to  start 
with ;  but  Frank  and  Elate  had  youth  and 
hope. 

•*  We  will  paint  pictures,  Kate,"  said 
Frank,  ^  and  sell  them.  I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  a  great  painter.  We  will  get 
hung  in  the  Koyal  Academy,  and  all  the 
world  will  run  to  buy." 

Kate  smiled. 

**  Find  me  subjects,  Frank,  and  find  me 
stren^h  and  skill." 

**  You  have  at  least  the  genius,*'  said  her 
brother. 

It  was  true.  Kate  Melliship  had  been 
taught  as  carefully  as  Market  Basing  profes- 
H>rs  could  teach ;  though  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible, in  a  country  town,  to  give  her  those 
lessons  in  painting  which  are  essential 
to  making  a  finished  artist     And  she  had 

fenius,  which  her  brother  had  hot.  While 
'rank's  drawings  were  sometimes  stiff 
and  always  weak,  hers  were  vigorous  and 
free.  If  her  conceptions  were  generally 
too  difficult  for  her  powers  of  execution, 
ibey  were  always  artistic  and  genuine. 
Art  was  her  passion.  To  be  an  artist  for 
bread  would  brins  no  sense  of  shame  with 
it,  but  rather  ot  pride,  as  it  ought.  The 
only  thing  was  to  find  out  how  to  make 
bread  out  of  it. 

They  took  lodgings  in  South  Kensington 
near  the  Museum,  and  began  to  work. 
Mrs.  Melliship,  with  a  view  of  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  family,  wrote  secretly  to 
a  certain  first  cousin,  her  nearest  relation. 
Hie  first  cousin  sent  her  a  ten-pound  note, 
throwing  the  money  to  them  like  a  bone 
to  a  dog.     Kate  made  her  mother  prom- 


ise to  write  no  more  begging  letters  and 
said  nothing  to  Frank  about  it. 

This  was  the  dreariest  period  in  Kate 
Melliship's  life.  Her  mother  always  in 
tears,  or  querulously  comparing  tkingd  pres- 
ent with  things  of  old ;  Frank  alternately 
in  enthusiastic  hopes  of  success  and  sheer 
despair ;  and  her  own  work  going  on  all  too 
slowly  for  her  impatience.  They  were  ex- 
iles, too,  and  not  yet  settled  into  acquies- 
cence with  their  lot 

**  No«  daloU  Ilnqof rans  arra, 
Noi  pfttriMB  fitf  imut," 

they  might  have  cried,  had  any  one  of  the 
three  known  so  much  Latin,  or  found  any 
consolation  in  applying  it.  Some  women, 
if  any  thing  goes  wrong,  find  a  text  in  the 
Bible  which  fits  their  case,  and  are  imme- 
diatel  V  comforted  and  consoled.  It  docs  not 
help  them  with  any  advice,  it  does  not  show 
them  that  they  are  punished  for  tlieir  own 
faults,  it  does  not  promise  any  thing  for  the 
future ;  but  then  it  is  a  text :  and  the 
feminine  heart,  afler  receiving  it,  feels 
soothed  and  warm,  like  a  cold  man  with  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.  Kate  was  not 
one  of  these  women.  She  had  the  bravery 
to  look  things  in  the  face.  Her  mother 
was  not  one  of  these  women,  because  she 
never  looked  any  thing  in  the  face. 

Frank,  too,  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasui, 
had  moments  when  his  courage  failed.  At 
night,  Kate  would  hear  him  walking  to  and 
fro  far  into  the  small  hours.  This  was  when 
he  was  haunted  with  the  thought  of  failure, 
knowing  that  on  success  depended  his 
hopes  of  Grace — battling  with  the  temp- 
tation to  ask  of  silent  Heaven,  why :  that 
why  which  every  innocent  victim  of  sin  and 
folly  is  tempted  to  ask,  so  that  the  Giver  of 
all  good  is  perpetually  assailed  with  re 
proach  that  ne  has  given  evil. 

"Is  it  not  hard,  Kate?**  he  would 
ask  sometimes,  when  his  mother  had  gone 
to  bed  —  "  Is  it  not  hard  ?  "  — -  selfish  in 
his  sorrow.  "  All  was  in  my  grasp.  Grace 
loved  me  ;  wo  were  rich  ;  we  "  — 

"  Don't  look  back,  Frank  dear.  Look 
furwanj.  She  loves  you  still.  If  she  is 
worth  having,  she  will  wait." 

".Wait?  Look  here,  Kate"  — he  tore 
the  cover  from  a  picture  he  had  just 
finished.  "  This  is  the  kind  of  daub  which 
is  to  make  me  famous,  is  it  ?  " 

"Indeed,  Frank,  it  is  not  bad.  Your 
coloring  is  always  rather  cold."  She  bent 
over  it,  trying  to  find  points  for  praise,  but 
there  were  none.  "  At  any  rate,  you  ean 
copy." 

"And    earn    about    fifty    pounds    a 
year." 

He  was  not  always  in  this  hopeless  mood. 
Sometimes  he  was  ready  to  laugh  over  lit- 
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tie  privations  which  had  become  necessary 
in  tneir  diminished  means.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  that  celebrated  series  of  letters  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  which  showed  how  a 
man  can  marry,  bring  up  ten  children  in 
luxury,  be  the  proud  proprietor  of  a  pew, 
and  save  sixpence  per  annum  to  meet  con- 
tintirencies,  all  on  eighty  pounds  a  year; 
and  he  would  read  out  the  details,  applying 
them  to  their  own  case,  till  Mrs.  Melliship 
would  be  astonished  by  hearing  their  old 
laughter  almost  as  loud  and  bright  as  be- 
fore.  At  twenty-four,  one  can't  be  always 
crying,  even  though  things  do  look  hope- 
lessly bad. 

'*I  can't  do  anything  with  it,  Kate,'' 
said  Frank,  ruefully  contemplating  his 
grand  classical  picture,  '*  The  death  of  An- 
tigone," which  he  had  begun  with  such  con- 
fidence and  pride.  ^*  I  shall  never  be  a 
painter.  Wnat  shall  I  try  next?  The 
more  I  look  at  that  stifT-necked  Antigone, 
the  more  I  hate  her.  Shall  I  advertise  for 
a  post  as  light-porter  ?  Look  at  her  eyea : 
she  squints,  ohall  I  become  a  photograph- 
er's tout  ?  Aid  me,  my  wise  sister,  with 
counsel." 

But  Kate  bad  none  to  give. 

As  the  slow,  cold  spring  crept  on,  Mrs. 
Melliship's  health  began  to  decline.  More 
trouble  ibr  poor  Kate.  She  did  not  dare 
tell  Frank  that  the  London  confinement 
was  telling  upon  tdeir  mother,  so  she 
waited,  hoping  and  fearing,  and  working 
bravely  while  the  weeks  crept  by.  Grace 
and  Lucy  Heathcote  wrote  to  her. 

Lucy's  letters  were  all  about  Grace. 
Grace  was  becoming  more  womanly ;  she 
thought  she  was  paler  than  she  used  to  be ; 
she  was  more  thoughtful,  and  seemed  more 
religious. 

Grace  wrote  about  thincrs  in  general. 
She  did  not  disguise  from  Kate  the  hard 
battle  she  always  had  with  her  mother. 
The  girls,  indeed,  had  never  been  greatly 
infiuenced  by  Mrs.  Heathcote,  inferior  as 
she  was  to  her  daughters  in  point  of  both 
education  and  feeling. 

"  Tell  Frank,"  she  wrote,  "  that  I  have 

Eromised  papa  not  to  write  to  him.  I  told 
im,  too,  that  I  was  going  to  send  him 
messages.  Tell  him,  dear  Kate,  that  he  is 
to  go  on  loving  me,  if  he  can ;  for  I  shall 
always  love  him.  He  is  not  to  be  worried 
if  he  does  not  succeed  at  first,  because  I 
can  wait,  and  he  is  not  to  be  impatient. 

^*  My  mother  and  I  had  a  scene  yester- 
day. Poor  Lucy  only  cried.  It  was  about 
Cousin  Dick.  You  know  poor  mamma's 
insane  idea  that  Dick  wants  to  marry  me. 

"  *  ^ray»  bow  long  are  you  going  to  en- 
courage Dick's  attentions  ? '  she  asked  me. 
"• '  Until  I  find  out  he  is  paying  me  at- 
tentions/ I  replied. 


''Then  she  said  things  that  made 

go  out  of  the  room,  and  I  refused  to  go 
back  until  papa  came  home.  Dick,  in- 
deed I 

'*  Dick  is  a  real  good  fellcw,  though, 
and  I  like  him  tremendously.  He  is  good- 
natured,  as  big  men  always  are,  and  never  in 
the  way  like  little  men.  Fray,  Kate,  how 
is  it  that  little  men  take  up  so  much  more 
room  than  big  men  V  He  says  wonderful 
things,  too ;  and  invents  stories,  if  you  bA. 
him  for  an  anecdote,  as  if  he  was  a  Trol- 
lope.  I  hold  up  my  finger,  and  sajr, 
*  Dick,  a  Mexican  story.'  And  he  b^;ixLS 
at  once  quite  gravely,  '  When  I  was  in 
Texas,'  and  then  always  something  new. 
He  confessed  to  me  the  other  day,  that  he 
invents.  Mamma  says  he  is  a  young  man  of 
excellent  religious  principles.  Il  so,  mj 
dear,  he  takes  care  to  keep  his  light  hid- 
den, for  he  never  goes  to  church,  wanted 
once  to  play  cards  on  Sunday,  smokes  ci- 
gars all  day  if  he  can,  and  I  once  heard 
him  swear  at  Sillv  Bill^  till  the  poor  man 
turned  white.  ISut  I  like  Dick.  Here  he 
comes,  and  I  am  going  to  be  shown  the 
lasso  trick  ;   wait  till  I  come  back." 

''  O  Kate,  my  dear.  Cousin  Dick  is  an 
admirable  Cricnton.  He  has  been  throw- 
ing the  lasso  as  they  do  in  his  beloved 
Texas,  Lucy  and  I  looking  on.  The  mi»> 
erable  victim  was  a  colt ;  its  leg  is  hurt 
Colts  in  this  country  don't  understand  the 
lasso,  as  I  told  Dick.  He  swore  in  Span- 
ish. It  sounded  very  deep  and  grand,  like 
a  church  organ  in  a  rage,  not  like  the  ugly 
and  vulgar  sounds  which  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  the  rural  Briton.  Kate,  my  dear, 
I'm  very  miserable,  because  I  can't  help  be- 
ing happy  sometimes ;  and  I  am  afraid  yon 
and  Frank  are  not.  Forgive  me,  dear. 
Mamma  refuses  to  recognize  our  engage- 
ment. Of  course,  that  makes  no  di^r* 
ence.  Poor  old  Uncle  Mortiboy  looks 
greatly  changed  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
His  hand  shakes,  his  head  shakes,  and  he 
shakes  all  over.  Lucy  goes  to  see  him 
of\ener  than  I,  because  she  is  a  better  girl 
than  your  wicked  Grace  —  whom  you  and 

F love  so  much  —  and  does  her  duty. 

He  sits  and  talks  perpetually  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  when  he  is  gone. 

**  *  When  I  am  gawn,'  he  says  in  such  a 
doleful  way  that  you  would  think  he  was 
going  at  once.  But  he  is  quite  happy  when 
Dick  is  with  him.  He  follows  him  with 
his  eyes.  He  cannot  bear  to  spend  his 
evenings  without  him.  Dick,  like  a  good 
creature,  sits  and  talks  with  hi«  father 
every  night  of  his  life.  .  .  .  I've  told 
you  all  the  gossip  I  know.  Papa  wants  me 
to  give  his  love  to  you,  and  tell  Frank  to 
keep  a  good  heart.  The  dear  ol  1  man  I  I 
had  a  walk  and  a  talk  with  him  yesterday 
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all  orer  the  ploughed  fields,  and  came  back 
with  mad  up  to  my  eyes.  I  told  him  what 
I  tell  yoa,  that  1  love  Frank,  and  I  shall 
nerer  marry  anybody  else,  even  if  any- 
body should  ask  me.  Cousin  Dick,  in- 
deed ! 

*' Please  give  my  kind  remembrances, 
and  Lucy's  and  mamma's,  to  Mrs.  Melli- 
^p  and  to  Mr.  Frank  Melliship  —  is  that 
cold  enough  for  you  ?  —  and  send  me  a  long 
and  happy  letter.** 

Dick  was  not  without  his  troubles.  The 
c^  man  bored  him  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. To  make  the  evenings  livelier,  he 
eonceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  keeping  his 
father's  weekly  bottle  of  gin  always  half- 
fulL  Then  the  old  man,  quite  unconsciously, 
took  to  drinking  double  and  treble  allow- 
ance, and  would  go  to  bed  an  hour  earlier, 
staggering  up  the  stairs.  In  the  morning, 
he  was  tremulous  and  nervous.  He  did 
not  like  to  be  left  alone.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Melliship  seemed  to  have  suddenly  aged 
him.  At  night  he  lay  awake  —  unless  he 
had  taken  more  spirit  than  was  good  for 
him  —  trembling  at  imaginary  whispers. 
Ghrimes,  at  the  bank,  found  that  his  capa- 
city for  business  was  gone  altogether;  and 
yei  he  would  not  give  up  his  attendance  at 
the  bank. 

Wiih  all  this,  tighter  than  ever  with  the 
money.  Nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him  for 
any  of  Dick's  foreign  schemes.  And  all 
the  more  hopeless  now,  because  the  old  man 
hadx>nly  one  thought  —  to  keep  his  son  at 
home. 

Second  trouble  —  Polly.  Once  a  week 
or  so,  she  came  to  see  him.  Dick  went  to 
die  trysting-place  with  as  much  joy  as  a 
boy  goes  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the 
h^d-master  after  school.  She  was  always 
gushing  and  affectionate ;  always  wanting 
more  money  for  little  Bill ;  and,  which  was 
his  only  comfort,  always  airaid  of  him. 

Thini  trouble  —  Laneur.  With  his  usu- 
al bad  luck,  this  worthy  had  got  through 
his  share  of  the  thousand,  and  was  want- 
ing more.  Before  long,  his  own  would  be 
all  gone.  And  his  promise  to  raise  five 
thousand  in  three  months  1  More  than  two 
of  them  gone.  And  how  to  raise  the 
money? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  about  this  time  Mr.  Mortiboy 
took  to  sending  for  his  lawyer  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  After  each  interview 
he  would  be  more  nervous,  more  shaken, 
than  before.    He  kept  the  reason  of  these 


visits  a  secret,  even  from  Ghrimes.  But 
to  Lucy  Heatbcote,  with  whom  he  spoke 
more  frankly  of  himself  than  to  any  other 
human  bein^,  the  old  man  told  some  of 
bis  perplexities. 

''lam  getting  old,  mv  dear,  and  I  am 
getting  shaky.  I've  a  deal  to  trouble  and 
wony  me." 

"  But  there  is  Cousin  Dick,  uncle." 

"  Yes,  there's  Dick.  But  it  is  all  my 
property  that's  on  my  mind.  I  always  in- 
tended to  do  something  for  you  two,  my 
dear  —  alwavs." 

*'  Never  mind  that  now,  uncle." 

*'And  perhaps  I  ought  for  the  yonne 
Melliships  as  well,  though  why  for  them  I 
don't  know.  And  I'm  ill,  Lucy.  Some- 
times I  think  I  am  going  to  die.  And  — 
and — I  try  to  read  —  the  —  Bible  at 
night,  mv  oear;  but  it's  no  use  —  it's  no 
use.  All  the  property  is  on  my  mind,  and 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you,  uncle?  " 

*'  No,  child  I  nonsense  1  certainly  not," 
he  replied  angrily.     '*  I'm  not  a  pauper." 

Bemg  **  reiul  to,"  whether  you  liked  it  or 
not,  suggested  the  condition  of  such  help- 
less impecuniosity,  that  he  turned  quite 
red  in  the  face,  and  gasped.  His  breath 
was  getting  rather  short. 

Present} v  he  went  on  complaining  again. 

''At  night  I  see  coffins,  and  dream  <^ 
funerals  and  suicides.  It's  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  a  funeral  going  on  all  night 
long.  I  think,  my  dear,  if  I  had  the  prop- 
erty off  my  mind,  I  should  be  better.  If 
it  was  safe,  and  in  good  hands,  I  should  be 
verv  much  easier.  If  it  was  still  growino^, 
I  should  be  liehter  in  my  mind.  Dick  is 
very  good.  He  sits  with  me  every  even- 
ing. But  he  can't  be  with  me  when  I  am 
asleep,  you  know,  Lucy ;  and  these  dreams 
haunt  me." 

The  old  man  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  and  sighed  heavily.  He  could  not 
bear  even  to  think  of  death :  and  here  was 
death  starine  him  in  the  face  every  night. 

"I  know  1  ought  to  make  a  will,"  he 
went  on  to  his  patient  listener,  Lucy,  who 
did  not  repeat  things  —  as  the  old  man 
knew  very  well.  "  I  ought  to ;  but  I  can't, 
my  dear.  There's  such  a  lot  of  money, 
and  so  many  people ;  and  after  one  is  gone, 
one  will  be  abused  tor  not  doing  what  was 
right;  and  —  and  —  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
divide  it,  my  dear.  It's  such  a  shame  to 
cut  property  up,  and  split  it  into  pieces." 

*•  Can't  you  take  advice,  uncle  V  " 

**  1  don't  trust  to  anybody,  Lucy.  They're 
all  thinking  of  themselves  —  all  of  them." 
This,  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  most 
disinterested  of  mankind. 

*'  There's  Mr.  Ghrimes.  You  trust  hlmi 
uncle  ?  " 
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"Well — yes  —  I  trust  him.  But  then 
he's  well  paid  for  it,  you  see." 

Ghrimes  got  £200  a  year  for  his  work, 
which  a  London  employer  would  have  con- 
sidered cheap  at  five  times  that  sum. 

**  And  you  trust  Oousin  Dick." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  brightening  up 
a  little.  *^I  do  trust  Dick.  I  trust  my 
boy.  He  is  a  trreat  comfort  to  me  —  a 
great  comfort.  He  is  very  clever  —  Dick 
18.  He  has  a  wonderful  head  for  business. 
He  manages  every  thing  well.  Look  what 
a  window  he  got  from  London  for  your 
poor  Aunt  Susan's  memorial  —  and  for 
twenty  pounds.  Oh!  Dick  does  every 
thing  well,  and  he's  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  division  of  the  prop- 
erty, Lucy,  think  of  the  awful  probate 
duty  1  There's  a  waste  of  money  —  there's 
a  sacrifice ;  a  most  iniquitous  tax,  a  tax 
upon  prudence  I  I'm  not  so  well  off  as  I 
ought  to  be,  my  dear,  not  so  well  as  my 
poor  father  thought  I  should  be,  but  I've 
done  pretty  welL  And  the  probate  duty 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  think  of  I  it's  really 
appalling  1  Two  per  cent,  on  money  left 
to  your  sonl  Thousands  will  be  lost! 
Dear  me !    dear  me !     Thousands  1 " 

These  confidences  were  for  Lucy  Heath- 
cote  alone,  with  whom  the  old  man  felt 
himself  safe.  No  talk  of  property  to 
Dick ;  no  confessions  to  bis  son ;  no  asking 
of  advice;  no  offers  of  money.  So  far 
from  giving  or  lending,  Mr.  Mortiboy  re- 
ceived from  Dick,  every  Saturday  morning, 
a  sovereign  in  payment  for  a  week's  board, 
and  two  shillings  and  three  pence  for  a 
bottle  of  gin.  While  pocketing  the  money, 
the  parent  never  failed  to  remind  his  sou 
of  tne  cheapness  of  his  board,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  charged  nothing  at  all  for 
bed  and  lodging.  He  always  added,  sol- 
emnly, that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
entertain  his  son,  even  at  a  loss. 

As  for  their  evenings  together,  they  were 
always  alike.  A  single  candle  lighted  the 
kitchen  where  they  sat;  the  father  in  a 
Windsor  arm-chair,  with  his  bottle  of  gin 
at  his  elbow,  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth ; 
the  son  opposite  him,  with  a  short  pipe 
and  another  bottle.  Between  them  a  deal 
tables  As  Dick  grew  tired  of  telling  sto- 
ries, he  used  sometimes  to  beguile  the 
hours  by  showing  his  father  tricks  with  the 
cards.  Mr.  Mortiboy.  senior,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  games  of  chance.  They  gave  no 
opening  tor  the  prudent  employment  of 
capital,  and  risked  property,  ^or  did  he 
approve  of  so-callea  games  of  skill,  such 
as  whist;  because  the  element  of  chance 
entered  so  largely  into  them,  that,  as  he 
argued,  not  the  richest  man  was  safe.  But 
his  admiration  was  excessive  when  Dick  — 
feigning,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  that  his 


father  was  a  credulous  and  simple-minded 
person  —  showed  how  thousands  might  be 
won  by  the  turning  up  of  a  certain  card ; 
telling  which  cara  had  been  touched; 
making  cards  hide  themselves  in  pockets, 
and  drawers,  and  so  forth.  These  teats  of 
skill,  with  the  stories  which,  like  a  child, 
he  loved  to  hear  over  and  over  again,  re- 
kindled and  inflamed  Mr.  Mortiboy's  imagi- 
nation, previously  as  good  as  dead,  so  that 
his  fancy  ran  riot  in  mreams  of  unbounded 
wealth  to  be  found  in  distant  countries, 
dreams  which  Dick  could  have  turned  to 
good  use  had  it  not  been  for  the  want  of 
nerve  which  had  fallen  upon  his  father 
after  Mr.  Melliship's  death. 

Between  eight  and  nine,  the  old  man, 
who  shows  siscns  of  having  taken  as  much 
gin  and  water  as  he  can  well  carry,  rises 
to  go  to  bed.  Dick  lights  his  candle  and 
watches  the  tall,  tiiin  figure  of  his  father, 
—  stooping  now  and  bent — climbing  the 
stairs. 

He  heaves  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and 
closes  the  double  doors  which  conned 
the  kitchen,  built  out  at  the  back,  with  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

'*  What  has  the  old  woman  got  for  me  ?  ** 
says  Dick,  unlocking  a  cupboard.  "  Steak 
again.     Well,  where's  the  gridiron  ?  " 

Tlie  economical  principles  on  which  Mr. 
Mortiboy's  household  was  conducted  gen- 
erally left  his  son  an  exceeding  hungry 
man  at  nine  o'clock ;  and,  by  private  ar- 
rangement with  old  Hester,  materials  for 
supper  were  always  secretly  left  out  for 
him. 

Dick  deflly  cooks  the  steak,  drinks  a 
pint  of  stout^  and  producing  a  bottle  of 
Drandy  from  the  recesses  of  the  cupboard, 
mixes  a  glass  of  grog,  and  smokes  a  pipe 
before  goin^  to  bed. 

"It's  infernal  hard  wo-k,"  he  sighs  to 
himself;  "  and  something  ought  to  come  of 
it,  or  what  the  devil  sm\\  1  do  with  La- 
fleur  ?  " 

Then  came  a  letter  from  that  gentleman 
Bad  news,  of  course ;  had  been  to  Paris , 
done  capitallv  with  his  System  for  a  time. 
Turn  of  luck;  not  enough  capital;  was 
cleaned  out  Would  his  partner  send  him 
more  money,  or  would  he  run  up  to  town, 
and  bring  him  some  ? 

He  afterwards  explained  that  the  System 
was  working  itself  out  like  a  mathematical 
problem,  but  that  he  had  been  beguiled  by 
the  beaux  yeux  of  the  Countess  de  Para- 
b^re,  in  whose  house  was  the  play,  and 
weakly  allowed  her  to  stand  behind  his 
chair.  Dick  quite  understood  the  signifi^ 
cance  of  this  folly,  and  forbore  to  make 
any  remark.  Bad  luck,  indeed,  afi'ected 
his  spirits  but  slightly ;  and  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  partner  to  blame  him 
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fisr  tlioae  indiflcretions  which  the  wisest 
and  strongest  of  men  may  fall  into. 

Oat  of  the  thousand  pounds  they 
broaght  to  England,  only  one  hundred 
remained.  Lafleur,  in  three  months,  had 
had  eight  hundred;  Polly,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  a  hundred  remained  in  the  bank. 
Dick,  in  this  crisis,  drew  out  fifty,  and 
went  ap  to  town  with  it. 

Lafleur  was  in  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn 
Street,  silting  at  work  on  his  System  —  an 
infallible  method  of  breaking  the  banks. 
He  had  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  paper  cov- 
ered with  calculations.  Occasionally  he 
tested  his  figures,  and  always,  as  it  ap- 
peared, with  satisfactory  resulto.  At  pres- 
ent he  was  without  a  shilling,  having  lost 
the  last  in  an  attempt  to  win  a  little  money 
at  pool,  at  which  he  had  met  with  provok- 
inglv  bad  luck. 

**!  have  brought  you  something  to  carry 
on  with  for  the  present,"  said  Dick,  **  and 
we  must  talk  about  the  future.'* 

Lafleur  counted  the  money,  and  locked 
it  up. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  my  Dick,"  he 
said,  in  his  soflest  accents,  *'  that  the  three 
months  are  nearly  up." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Dick  gloomily. 

''Let  us  go  and  dine.  You  can  sleep 
here  to-night,  if  you  like,  there  is  a  spare 
room ;  and  we  can  have  a  little  game  of 
cards." 

They  dined;  they  came  back ;  they  had  a 
little  zame  of  cards.  At  midnight,  Lafleur 
turned  his  chair  to  the  fire,  and,  lighting 
a  cigarette,  looked  at  his  Mend  with  an 
expression  of  inquiry. 

**  Apr^s,  my  Richard." 

Dick  stood  before  the  fire  in  silence  for 
a  while. 

**  Look  here,  Lafleur.  Did  I  ever  break 
a  promise  ?  " 

^  Never,  Dick.  Truthful  James  was  a 
fix»l  to  you." 

**  Very  well,  then.     Now,  listen  to  me." 

He  told  how  his  father  was  falling  into 
dotage ;  how  he  held  tighter  than  ever  to 
his  money,  how  the  old  man  grew  every 
day  more  fond  of  him,  and  how  he  must, 
at  all  hazards,  contrive  to  hold  on. 

**  The  property  is  worth  half  a  million  at 
least,  Lafleur.  Think  of  that,  man. 
Think  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  — 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars  —  twelve 
and  a  half  million  francs  ?  The  old  man 
keeps  such  a  ^rip  upon  it  that  I  can  touch 
notning.  MaS:es  me  pay  him  a  pound  a 
weektor  my  grub.  But  I  muat  nold  on. 
It  would  be  madness  to  cross  or  anger  him 
now.    You  must  wait,  Lafleur." 

"I  will  wait,  certainly.  Make  your 
three  months,  six,  if  you  like,  or  nine,  or 
twelve.     Only,  how  are  we  to  live,  mean- 


time ?  Get  me  some  money,  Dick,  if  it  is 
only  a  few  hundreds.  Can't  you  get  hi* 
signature  to  a  bank  check?  or  —  or  — 
copy  his  signature  ?  " 

*'No;  Quite  impossible.  He  hardly  ever 
draws  a  cneck ;  and  Ghrimes  would  know 
at  once." 

**  Cannot  the  respectable  Ghrimes  be 
squared.  No  ?  Ah  1  Are  there  no  rents 
that  you  can  receive  ?  "     » 

**None.  Ghrimes  has  a  system,  I  tell 
you." 

^  Is  there  nothintr  in  the  house,  Dick  ?  " 

Dick  started.  The  man  had  touched  on 
a  secret  thonsht.  Somethinor  in  the  house  ? 
Yes;  there  was  something.  There  was 
the  press  in  his  father's  bedroom,  the  keys 
of  which  were  always  in  old  Ready-money's 
possession.  There  were  gold  cups  and, 
silver  cups  in  it,  plate  of  afl  kinds,  jewelry 
and  diamonds ;  and  there  was,  he  knew,  at 
least  one  bag  of  gold.  Something  in  the 
house?  He  looked  fixedly  at  Lafleur 
without  answering. 

Lafleur  li|rhted  another  cigarette,  and, 
crossing  his  legs  with  an  easy  smile,  asked 
casual  Ijr,  — 

*'  Is  It  money,  Dick  ?  " 

Dick's  face  flushed,  and  his  eyebrows 
contracted.  Somehow,  he  had  trot  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  old  kind  of  liie. 

"I  don't  know  for  certain.  I  think 
there  is  money.  Gold  and  silver  things, 
diamonds  and  pearls.  No  one  knows  the 
existence  of  the  bureau  but  myself.  But  I 
will  not  do  it,  Lafleur.  I  cannot  do  it. 
The  risk  is  too  great." 

*'•  Then  you  snail  not  do  it,  my  partner. 
/  will  do  it" 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  took  out  a 
little  bottle,  which  he  placed  in  Dick's 
hands. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  holding  it  lovingly 
up  to  the  light,  *^  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
ot  the  admirable  and  useful  properties  of 
morphia.  This  delijjhtful  fluid  —  which 
contains  no  alcohol,  like  laudanum  —  will 
send  your  aged  parent  into  so  profound  a 
slumber,  that  his  son  may  safely  abstract 
his  keys  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  give  them 
to  me.  I  should  only  borrow  the  gold,  for 
the  rest  would  be  dangerous.  The  risk  of 
the  aflair,  if  properly  conducted,  would  be 
simply  nothing.  Or,  another  method,  as 
the  cookery  books  say.  Let  us  get  an  im- 
pression of  the  keys  in  wax.  That  you 
can  do  easily.  I  know  a  locksmith  —  a 
gentle  and  amiable  German,  in  Soho  — 
whose  only  desires  arc  to  live  blamelessly, 
and  to  drink  the  blood  of  kings.  He  will 
make  me  a  key.  You  will,  then,  on  a  cei^ 
tain  night,  make  all  arrangements  for  my 
getting  into  the  house." 

''  Is  that  stiifi'  harmless  ?  " 
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"  Perfectly.  I  wiH  take  some  myself  to- 
night, if  you  like." 

i*  Lafleur,  I  will  have  no  yiolence." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  hurt  any  one  ?  " 

"No,  by  gadl"  cried  Dick,  with  a 
lau^h.  *'But  youVe  sometimes  stood  by, 
ana  seen  me  hurt  people." 

It  had  indeed  been  Dick's  lot  to  get  all 
the  fighting,  though  it  was  hardly  delicate 
to  remind  his  partner  of  the  fact. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  flush. 
**  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  who  bear  about  them 
the  marks  of  your  skill.  I  will  not  harm 
your  father,  Dick.  As  for  the  money,  it 
will  be  all  yours  some  day,  you  know. 
And  he  can't  spend  it." 

**  1  don't  want  to  hear  arguments  about 
taking  it,"  said  Dick.  "  I  want  it,  and  you 
want  it ;  and  that's  enoudb.  But,  I  will 
not  run  any  risk,  if  I  can  nelp  it  Good 
heavens,  man  1  think  of  letting  half  a  mil- 
lion slip  through  your  fingers  for  want  of 
a  little  patience." 

^'  My  dear  Dick,  I  will  manage  perfectly 
for  you.  Make  me  a  plan  of  the  house. 
Gret  me  a  bed,  because  I  am  a  commercial 
traveller.  Let  me  have  a  map  of  the 
roads  between  the  station  and  the  house." 

"  There  are  two  stations.  You  can  ar- 
rive at  nine-thirty,  despatch  your  business, 
and  take  the  night  train  by  the  other  sta- 
tion to  Crewe,  at  eleven-thirty." 

"  Better  and  better.    Now  for  the  plan." 

With  pen  and  paper,  Dick  proceeded  to 
construct  a  plan  and  sketch  of  his  father's 
house.  The  bedroom  was  one  of  the  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  the  other  two 
being  empty.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
was  a  window  opening  on  the  garden. 
Old  Hester  slept  in  a  garret  at  the  top; 
Dick,  himself,  m  Aunt  Susan's  room,  on 
the  second  floor.  Neither  was  likely  to 
hear  any  little  noise  below. 

"  My  father  never  locks  his  door,  in  case 
of  fire,"  said  Dick,  completing  his  plans. 
^  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  walk  in,  and 
open  the  press  which  stands  here,  where  I 
mark  it  in  black  lines.  You  cannot  make 
a  mistake  about  the  door,  because  the 
other  rooms  are  locked.  And  don't  take 
out  a  single  thing  except  the  money. 
When  shall  it  be  ?  '^ 

"  As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  key  made." 

''Good!  I'll  administer  the  morphia, 
and  get  the  key  for  an  impression.  To- 
night is  the  first:  we  had  better  say  in 
alx>ut  a  fortnight" . 

**  Say  this  day  a  fortnight,  unless  you 
write  any  thing  to  the  contrary  —  the 
fifteenth." 

The  pair,  sitting  at  the  table,  with  pencil 
and  paper,  arranged  their  plans  quickly 
enough.    In  half  an  hour,  Lafleur  put  the 


papers  in  his  pocket,  and  slapped  his  par^ 
ner  on  the  back.  Dick,  however,  waa 
gloomy.  He  was  planning  to  rob  his  father 
the  second  time,  and  he  remembered  that 
the  first  had  not  been  lucky.  Like  all 
gamblers,  he  was  superstitious. 

While  his  son  was  preparing  to  rob  hiin^ 
Mr.  Mortiboy,  senior,  was  lying  sleepless 
in  his  bed,  with  a  new  determination  in  his 
head  keeping  him  awake. 

'<  ril  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself;  ^  FU  do 
it  Batttscombe  and  Ghrimes  may  sar 
whatever  they  like,  and  Lyddy  may  think 
what  she  likes.  Dick  is  the  proper  person 
to  have  my  property.  He  won't  waste  aad 
squander.  He  won't  be  got  over  by  sharks. 
He  knows  how  to  improve  and  take  care  a£ 
it    I  can  trust  Dick." 

In  this  world,  to  be  believed  in  is  to  be 
successful ;  and  old  Mr.  Mortiboy  beliered 
in  Dick. 

^  What  a  son,"  he  said,  "  to  be  proud  of: 
what  a  fine  son  1  Thank  God  for  my  son 
Dick  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

No  need  of  morphia  to  get  the  keys ;  fbr» 
the  very  next  night,  Mr.  Mortiboy  dropped 
them  out  of  his  pocket  as  he  rose  to  go  to 
bed.  They  lay  on  the  chair ;  and  his  sod, 
after  dutifully  escorting  his  sire  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  went  back,  and  took  an  im- 
pression of  them.  The  operation  took  him 
three  minutes  and  a  half;  and  he  then 
mounted  to  his  father's  bedroom,  and  gare 
back  the  bunch. 

*<A  very  dangerous  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Mortiboy;  ''a  most  dangerous  thing;  a 
thing  I  have  never  done  before.  A  blessed 
chance,  Dick,  that  it  was  you  who  picked 
them  up.     A  providence  —  quite." 

A  Providence  —  perhaps:  because  di^* 
pensations  of  all  sorts  happen.  It  is  not 
fair  to  lay  all  the  good  things  at  the  feet  of 
Providence,  and  none  of  uie  bad.  I/ick 
put  his  wax  impressions  in  a  cough-lozenge 
box,  and  sent  tnem  to  Lafleur,  who  briefly 
acknowledo^ed  their  receipt 

His  spirits  began  to  rise  again  as  the 
time  of  exploit  approached.  He  went 
about  the  house,  surveying  it  with  a  criti- 
cal eye,  estimating  the  probability  of 
Hester  hearing  any  thin^,  wondering  if 
Lafleur  would  do  it  cleverly,  making  calm 
and  careful  preparations.  He  took  out 
two  rails  in  the  front  garden  at  night ;  bo- 
cause  the  gate  was  always  locked,  and  gen- 
tlemen do  not  like  to  be  seen  clambering 
over  rails.  He  placed  the  ladder  in  read- 
I  iness  behind  the  water-butt,  where  it  conld 
I  easily  be  found.    He  rubbed  candle-grease 
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OB  the  window,  to  make  it  open  noiselesBly. 
He  put  oil  into  the  lock  of  the  press,  when 
his  &ther  was  at  the  bank.  He  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  moon  on  the  fifteenth. 
He  found  out  from  a  book  on  medicine 
what  amount  of  morphia  would  send  a  man 
to  sleep. 

"*  And  now,"  he  said  to  himself, ''  I  can't 
do  any  more.  Ttie  old  man  shall  have  his 
draught.  Laflear  shall  do  the  trick.  I 
will  remove  the  ladder,  and  destroy  the 
evidence ;  and  next  day  there  will  be  the 
devil^s  own  row  !     Ho  I  ho  1  ho  1  ** 

Dick  shook  his  sides  with  silent  laughter 
as  he  thought  of  his  father's  rage  and  de- 
spair at  having  been  robbed. 

"  What  if  I  mah  to  the  rescue  ?  Suppose 
I  hear  a  noise,  run  down  stairs  with  noth- 
ing on,  but  a  pistol  in  my  hand,  fire  at  La- 
WJT  just  as  he  gets  out  of  window,  and  rush 
to  my  father's  assistance  I  What  a  funk 
Lafieur  would  be  in  1 " 

But  he  abandoned  the  idea,  though  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  as  too  dangerous.  The 
report  of  the  pistol  might  attract  a  polic&> 
man. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  his  beha- 
vior that  any  thing  was  in  the  wind.  Care- 
less and  jovial  by  nature,  he  played  his 
part  without  any  acting.  He  had  little 
anxiety  about  the  robbery,  because  things 
were  planned  so  well.  As  for  misgivings 
and  scruples  of  conscience,  thcv  had  van- 
ished. In  place  of  them,  he  daily  had  be- 
fore his  eyes  the  picture  of  his  father  tear- 
ing his  hsur  at  the  discovery ;  his  own  ac- 
tivity in  the  work  of  detection;  and  the 
imaginary  searching  of  the  house,  including 
his  own  room,  "  by  particular  desire." 

Afler  all  his  experience  of  life,  Dick  was 
still  only  a  boy,  with  the  absence  of  moral 
principle  which  belongs  to  that  time  of  life, 
all  a  boy's  mischief,  and  all  his  fun.  One 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world  if  he  had 
his  own  way ;  one  of  the  worst  if  any  thing 
came  in  his  way.  He  was  big,  handsome, 
black-bearded.  He  had  a  soil  and  mellow 
voice.  He  had  gentle  ways.  He  petted 
dnldien.  When  he  had  the  power,  he 
helped  people  in  distress.  He  laughed  all 
day.     He  sang  when  he  was  not  laughing. 

He  fraternized  with  everybody.    Men  have 

been  canonized  for  virtues  fewer  than  these. 

<*  1*11  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Mortibov  at  night. 
He  repeated  it  in  the  morning  as  he  dressed. 
He  stared  very  hard  at  Dick  during  break- 
fiut  He  sent  for  lawyer  Battiscombe  afler 
breakfast,  and  repeated  it  to  him. 

*^  ril  do  it  at  once,"  said  the  rich  man. 

^  I  have  dissuaded  you  to  the  utmost  of 
oiy  power,"  said  his  lawyer.  '*  It  is  a  most 
irregular  thing,  Mr.  Mortiboy.  Think  of 
^u^Lear." 


''Mr.  Battiscombe,  do  not  insult  my 
&mily,"  old  Readv-money  cried,  in  great 
wrath.  ^  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  saw 
*  Kins  Lear '  at  the  theatre,  but  I  suppose 
it  isn  t  much  altered  now.  And  may  I  ask 
if  yoQ  mean  to  compare  my  son,  my  son 
Dick,  with  those  —  those  —  brazen  hua* 
siesr 

"  Well  —  well  —  of  course  not.  I  say  no 
more.  The  instarument,  sir,  will  be  ready 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  you  shall  sign  when* 
everyou  please." 

**The  sooner  the  better,  Battiscombe. 
Let  us  be  ready  on  the  fifleenth ;  that  is 
Dick's  birthday.  He  will  be  three  and 
thirty.  Three  and  thirty !  What  a  beau- 
tiful age  1  Ah !  Battiscombe,  what  a  man 
I  was  at  three  and  thirty  I " 

He  was,  indeed,  a  man ;  one  who  denied 
himself  all  but  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  was  already  beginning  to  break 
his  young  wife's  heart  hy  neglect  and 
meanness. 

This  was  on  the  fiflh  of  the  month. 
There  yet  wanted  ten  days  to  the  comply 
tion  of  Mr.  Mortiboy's  design.  He  spent 
the  interval  in  constant  talk  with  Dick,  who 
could  not  understand  what  it  all  meant. 

^Let  us  walk  in  the  garden,  my  son," 
said  his  father.    **  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  days  were  warm  and  sunny,  and  the 
garden  had  a  south  aspect.  The  old  man, 
with  his  arms  behind  him,  stooping  and 
bent,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  gravel ;  while  Dick,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  pipe  in  hu 
mouth,  lounged  beside  him.  A  strange  con- 
trast, not  of  age  only,  but  of  dispottition. 
As  the  mother,  so  the  son.  Dicx's  light 
and  careless  nature,  and  his  love  for  spend- 
ing rather  than  saving,  came  from  poor 
Emily  Melliship. 

**  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  boy,"  said  the  old 
man  —  **  because  I  know  you  are  careful 
and  saving,  and  have  just  icfeas  of  property 
— how  my  great  estate  has  been  built  up; 
how  I  have  sot  money." 

He  told  him.  A  long  story  —  it  took 
many  days  to  tell — a  story  of  hardness,  of 
mean  artifice,  of  m-inding  the  poor  man's 
face,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  credulous 
man's  weakness ;  a  story  which  made  the 
son  look  down  upon  his  father,  as  he  shufiSed 
beside  him,  with  contempt  and  disgust. 

**  We're  a  charming  family,"  Dick  said 
to  Lafleur  one  day  —  *^  a  delightful  family, 
my  partner.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
Roaring  Dick  is  the  best  of  the  whole  crew. 
Damn  it  all,  Lafleur,  I'd  rather  hang  about 
gambling  booths  in  Mexico;  I*d  rather 
loaf  round  a  camp  in  California,  and  lay  by 
for  horses  to  steal ;  I'd  rather  live  cheating 
those  who  would  else  cheat  you,  shooting 
those  who  would  else  shoot  you,  than  live 
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as  mr  respected  father  and  ^ndfather 
have  liyed.  Why,  man,  there  isn't  an  old 
woman  in  Market  Basing  who  does  not 
prophecy  a  bad  end  to  money  got  in  their 
way,  and  wonder  why  the  bad  end  does 
not  come.*' 

«  All  very  well,"  said  Lafleor.  «*  But  I 
should  like  to  have  half  a  million  of 
money." 

**  Criminals  I  "  growled  Dick,  pulling  his 
beard.  ^  They'd  call  me  a  criminal,  I 
suppose,  if  they  knew  every  thing.  Why 
don't  they  make  laws  for  other  kinds  of 
criminals  ?  " 

"  My  friend,"  his  partner  soflly  sighed, 
"  do  not,  I  implore  you,  begin  your  remem- 
brances. Life  is  short-,  and  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  a  memory  at  all." 

**  Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it  is.  By  gad, 
we  should  all  be  in  Chokee ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous ones,  if  there  are  any,  would  have  an 
infernally  disagreeable  time  of  it,  trying 
and  sentencing.  I  should  plead  insuffi- 
ciency of  income,  and  an  enormous  appe- 
tite.    What  should  you  say  ?  " 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  May, 
Dick  received  a  note  from  Lafleur,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  intention  to  execute  their 
little  design  that  evening.  He  twisted  up 
the  note  and  put  it  in  the  fire,  with  a  chuc- 
kle of  consiaerable  enioyment,  thinkin<^ 
of  his  father's  misery  when  he  should  find 
it  out. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  was  particularly  lively 
that  morning.  He  chattered  incessantly, 
running  from  one  subject  to  another  in  a 
nervous,  excited  way. 

*'  Be  in  the  house  at  three  to-day,  Dick," 
he  said  solemnly.  ^  A  most  important 
basiness  is  to  be  transacted,  in  which  you 
are  concerned.     Mr.  Ghrimes  is  coming." 

"  Very  odd  coincidence,"  thought  Dick. 
**  There's  an  important  business  coming  ofi* 
to  ni^ht  at  ten,  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned." However,  he  only  nodded,  and 
said  he  would  remember. 

He  spent  his  morning  in  completing  the 
arrangements  for  the  evening,  so  far  as 
any  thing  remained  to  be  done.  Then  he 
went  to  the  bank,  as  was  his  custom,  and 
talked  with  the  people  who  called  on 
business.  They  all  knew  him  by  this  time ; 
and,  when  they  had  fought  out  their  busi- 
ness with  Ghrimes,  liked  to  have  ten  min- 
utes' talk  with  the  great  traveller  who 
dispensed  his  stories  with  so  liberal  a 
tongue. 

At  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Ghrimes  —  punc- 
tual and  methodical  —  arrived  from  the 
bank,  and  Mr.  Battiscombe,  with  a  blue 
bag,  from  his  office.  Mr.  Mortiboy  heard 
them,  and  led  his  son  by  the  arm  to  the 
state-room,    the    parlor,  which    had  not 


been  used  since  the  dav  of  the  funeral. 
Once  more,  as  for  an  occasion  of  ceremony, 
the  wine  and  biscuits  were  set  out 

Mr.  Mortiboy  shook  hands  with  all  three, 
and  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  he  had 
stood  when  last  they  met  together  in  thjit 
place ;  but  this  time  his  hand  was  on  liia 
son's  shoulder,  and  his  eyes  turned  from  time 
to  time  upon  him  with  a  senile  fondness. 

*^I  am  anxious,"  said  Ghrimes,  vritb 
a  red  face,  **  that  you  "  —  here  he  looked  at 
Dick  —  '*  should  know  that  I  have  done 
my  best  to  dissuade  Mr.  Mortiboy  finom  this 
step.  I  think  it  foolish  and  wrong.  And 
I  have  told  him  so." 

"  You  have,  GJeorge  Ghrimes  —  you 
have,"  said  the  old  man. 

"There  is  yet  time,  Mr.  Mortiboy,** 
urged  his  manager. 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense." 

Mr.  Mortiboy  made  a  sign  to  the  lawyer, 
who  produced  a  parchment  firom  his  Dag, 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

**  George  Ghrimes,"  he  began,  "  when 
my  son  Dick  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
John  and  Lydia  Heathcote  were  my  ap- 
parent heirs.  Between  them  and  their 
daughters  —  for,  of  course,  /  should  not 
have  fooled  it  away  in  memorial  windows, 
and  hospitals,  and  peacockery  —  would 
have  been  divided  all  my  property.  I  can 
understand  their  disappointment.  But  they 
must  also  feel  for  the  joy  of  a  father  when  he 
receives  back  a  long-lost  son  —  a  son  like 
Dick,  rich,  prosperous,  careful,  and  widi  a 
proper  sense  of  money.  My  son  Dick  has 
been  home  for  three  months.  During  that 
time  I  have  watched  him,  because  I  do 
not  trust  any  man  hastily.  My  son  Dick 
has  proved  all  that  I  could  wish,  and  more. 
He  has  saved  me  hundreds." 

*'  He  saved  the  bank,"  interrupted 
Ghrimes. 

"  He  did.  He  has  saved  me  thousands. 
He  has  no  vices  —  none  whatever.  No 
careless  ways,  no  prodigality,  no  desire  to 
destroy  what  I  have  been  building  up. 
What  he  is  now  to  me  I  cannot  tell  you, 
my  friends  —  I  cannot  tell  you." 

He  stopped  to  hide  his  emotion.  The 
poor  old  man  was  more  moved  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  even  when  his  wife  died. 
Dick  stared  at  his  father  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment.    What  on  earth  was  coming  next  ? 

"  And  there  is  another  thing.  I  am  get- 
ting old.  My  nerve  is  not  what  it  was.  If 
it  were  not  for  my  son  Dick,  and  —  and,  — 
yes,  I  must  say  that — for  Ghrimes,  I  should 
oe  robbed  right  and  left  by  designing 
sharks,  I  should  lose  all  chances  of  getting 
money.  My  property  is  too  great  a  burden 
to  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it  sufier  from 
my  fault.  I  am  going  to  put  it  into  abler 
hands  than  mine.    My  son  Dick  skBli  man* 
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9^  it;  it  ehall  be  called  hi&  Dkk,  my  I 
toa" — bere  be  fairly  burst  into  tears— 
**  take  all — take  all  —  I  freely  give  it  yon. 
Be  witness,  botb  of  jon,  that  I  do  this 
tiuDg  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  and  bodr, 
not  moTed  by  any  dedre  to  eTade  the  law 
and  saTe  money  on  that  awfol  probate 
daty ;  bat  solely  oat  of  the  nnboanoed  con- 
fidence I  have  in  my  son  Dick."  He 
pansed  again.  ^  And  now,  my  friends^  the 
work  of  my  life  is  finiA^.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  spared  for  some  few  years  to  see  the 
prosperity  of  my  boy,  to  mark  the  growth  of 
the  property,  to  amgratolate  him  when  he 
gets  money." 

Yes,  all  was  Dick's  1  Old  Ready-mon- 
ey had  signed  a  Deed  of  Crift  passing  away 
all  his  vast  wealth  to  his  son  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pen.  The  lawyer  explaineii, 
while  Dick  was  stupefied  with  astonishment, 
that  he  was  the  sole  owner  and  holder  ot' 
all  the  Mortiboy  property.  As  he  ex- 
plained, Mr.  Mortiboy  sat  back  in  his  easj 
ch^r,  drummin!^  with  bis  fingers  on  the  arm, 
with  a  smile  of  intense  satisfaction.  Dick 
held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  received 
the  cont^ratulations  of  the  lawyer  with  a 
feeling  that  he  was  in  a  dream. 

They  went  away.  Mr.  Mortiboy,  lefl 
alone  with  his  son,  felt  awkward  and  ill  at 
ease.  His  effusion  spent,  and  the  deed 
done,  he  felt  a  kind  of  shame,  as  unde- 
monstrative people  always  do  after  they 
have  bared  their  hearts.  He  felt  cold,  too, 
—  stripped,  as  it  were. 

**  It  will  make  no  difiEerence,"  he  said  in 
a  heatating  way. 

Dick  only  nodded. 

"  We  shall  be  exactly  the  same  as  be&re, 
Dick." 

He  nodded  again. 

**  I  shall  go  out,  father,  and  recover  my- 
self a  bit.    I  feel  knocked  over  by  this 


**  Don't  lose  the  deeds,  Dick ;  give  them 
to  me  to  keep," 

But  Dick  nad  stuffed  them  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  was  gone. 


CHAPTEK  XVEL 

After  paying  a  tribute  to  hb  firther^s 
eztraTagant  generosity  by  washing  hb 
throat  with  a  wineglass  of  Cognac  in  the 
pantry  on  his  way  out,  Dick  Mortiboy 
strode  into  the  garden.  He  felt  the  want 
ofli^ht,  and  space,  and  air  to  appreciate 
his  father's  act. 

In  the  close  parlor,  where  old  Beady- 
money  bail  in  one  great  gift  beggared  him- 
self and  made  his  son  a  millionnaire,  he 
could  not  think. 


Hiis  lorer  of  the  seas  went  oat  into  the 
air  to  reaJixe  his  positioa :  url  then  he  did 
not  do  it  in  a  moaent.  What  a  caanze  a 
lew  Qp<«nd-dofwii  strokes  €f  a  pen  caa 
make  I  It  seemed  impovi'^le.  An  hoar 
before,  Dick  Mortibor  would  hare  swora 
that  he  had  lired  too  Urnz  in  a  wurl  i  of 
surprises  to  be  sorpri^tri  by  anr  •hms- 
But  the  sodden  tranft'frnuii'^n  of  Laui>*tir*8 
partner  into  the  richt^  uLin  in  Mirkf^ 
B  ^ini;  was  almff^t  t<x>  mu^h  evro  fjr  his 
adamantine  nerresL  The  ft-csa:!-^  of  b^ 
in<s  respectable  was  too  nvw.  He  was  a 
little  stacr^eivd:  strc-ie  ii*t  ai-joz  -ho  'jraTei 
paths  of  the  ol«i-iJL<h:«x'K>.l  g-iri-n  —  now 
pale,  now  slightly  fla^b-.-i :  aa«i,  intense 
realist  as  he  was,  bad  a  ol-n  Do:i  jn  of  «oake- 
th!n^  unreal  in  his  zreat  5tr«.»<e  o{  !*«>r:uae- 
This  feelin;!  fl«nt-*d  acr/«5  hi*  bri-i  usee 
or  twice  in  the  first  few  $««A>n<is  ozi'.r.  He 
telt  the  stiff  parvhiient  rrami'l*?  in  the 
SH'asp  of  his  sinewy  fin^rsL  This  pat 
dreams  to  fli«rht:  beiv  wx^  rvaiiy  I 

He  held  pocst'^^i  -*n  ia  h'n  hau'L 

He  stood  in  his  fjther*«  «'.« ^r«.  he  hard!} 
knew  how  many  jears  be?*xe  he  had  ex* 
pectcd  to  pot  them  on. 

From  the  moment  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  stay  with  his  t'uher.  he  hxi  plar«d 
his  cards  well ;  but  the  en  1  of  the  {rime 
had  come  almost  too  «oon.  Liie  tiiu*  i:^t 
ODC  fertile  source  of  amu^em^fnt  f*'r  Dick 
Mortiboy.  And  then  the  old  min  hvi  out- 
witted him,  aAer  alL  C1^>*1\'  a«  he  ha.1 
watched  him,  he  hail  nerer  drv^^nifrl  what 
was  in  the  wind.  He  hid  svysn  the  eff-.-ct 
Mr.  Meiltship's  deith  hvl  had  on  his 
father,  and  had  marked  with  i3:-re«?e«i  eye 
the  signs  of  his  mental  decay ;  b'Jt  the 
idea  <^  Readr-monev  MortiboT  makin'^^  a 
transfer  of  every  thing  to  him  nerer  en- 
tered his  mind. 

The  man  who  would  hare  {jrud-jed  him 
a  coin  gave  him  his  hoanis;  yet,  in  his 
heart,  Dick  had  not  one  spark  d  ^n-atitoiie 
towards  his  father. 

"  IVe  had  a  good  many  faoers  in  my  life,'" 
he  said  to  himself^  "^  but  this  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  any.  Twei  ve  yeara'  k nock i  n -r 
about  ought  to  make  a  man  equal  to  most 
accidents ;  but  I  don't  suppose  that  any  ae* 
cident  ever  happened  that  could  hold  a 
candle  to  this.  Fatherly  affection  must  be 
a  rery  strong  sentiment  with  some  peofile. 
I  don't  feel  any  such  yearning  attcr  little 
Bill  as  the  ojoTemor  must  have  ha<l  for  me. 

Wonder  if  he  repents  his  ways,  and  is 
trjring  to  make  atonement  V  Can't  be  that. 
No,  he  thinks  he  has  saved  the  proSite 
duty,  and  made  a  nominal  transfer  to  his 
affectionate,  his  clever,  steady,  hon«'st  son, 
Richard.  Wonder  if  he  think*?  Tm  fjoing 
to  let  bun  have  his  own  way  ?  Can^'t  Ije 
such  a  feol  as  that    Wonder  if  he  belie  vet 
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all  be  says?  Must  Most  extraordinary 
old  chap,  the  governor !  What  are  we  to 
do  now  V  Shall  we  live  in  Market  Basing, 
and  *  see  the  property  grow  ? '  I  don't 
think  we  can.  Shall  we  undeceive  the  old 
man  V  " 

His  face  grew  dark. 

*'  He  treated  me  like  a  dog.  He  gave 
me  the  wa^es  of  a  porter.  He  starvea  me 
and  bullied  me.  lie  turned  me  into  the 
streets  with  a  ten-pound  note.  When  I 
come  home  and  pretend  that  I  am  ri^h,  he 
fawns  upon  me  and  licks  my  hand.  '  Hon- 
or your  father.'  Now,  I  ask  an  enlight- 
ened General  Board  of  Worldly  Affairs  — 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  —  how  the  devil  I 
can  be  expected  to  honor  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
senior?  Ready-money  Mortiboy,  is  he? 
Good.  Ho  shall  have  ready  moneyfor  the 
future,  and  not  too  much  of  it.  What  he 
gave  me,  I  will  give  him.  I  have  been  a 
iorger,  have  I  ?  IVe  been  a  gambler  and 
an  adventurer— I've  lived  by  tricks  and 
cunning  for  twelve  years,  have  I?  I've 
been  a  by-word  in  towns  where  men  are 
not  particular  as  to  their  morals,  have  I  ? 
I've  done  the  fighting  for  Lafleur,  and  the 
lying  for  both  of  us,  have  I  ?  I've  been 
Roaring  Dick,  with  my  life  in  my  hand, 
and  my  pistol  in  my  pocket,  sometimes 
with  a  fistful  of  money,  sometimes  without 
a  dollar,  have  I  ?     And  whose  fault  ?  " 

He  shook  his  fist  at  the  house. 

"  And  now  I'm  master  of  every  thing. 
My  affectionate  father,  your  affection  comes 
too  late.  I  am  what  you  made  me  —  an 
unnatural  sou." 

He  was  gesticulating  a  little  in  his  an- 

fer,  like  L^eur  did  when  he  was  excited, 
le  picked  up  the  trick  from  his  partner. 
Ana  he  was  speaking  out  in  a  loud  tone  of 
vcioe,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  near  the  old  door  he  had 
found  locked  on  the  Sunday  morning  when 
he  first  met  Polly  after  his  return.  And 
the  door  had  a  very  large  keyhole,  and 
there  was  an  eye  at  it  watching  him  with 
considerable  interest. 

Polly  was  there. 

<(  D-i-c-K,"  she  whispered  through  the 
keyhole. 

He  heard  it,  swore,  and  thoaght  the 
place  was  haunted.  His  back  was  turned 
to  the  door. 

^  Dick,"  she  called  again,  in  a  louder 
tone. 

This  time  he  knew  the  voice,  and  soon 
discovered  where  it  came  from. 

"  Good  gad  —  Polly  I " 

He  did  not  look  pleased. 

He  put  his  foot  on  the  pump,  and  looked 
over.  She  was  dirty,  and  her  clones  were 
very  untidy. 

**•  Dick,  what  were  you  going  on  like  that 


for  ?  I  saw  you  when  you  were  up  at  tha 
other  end  of  the  garden,  shaking  your  fist 
at  your  father's  b^-room  window.  What's 
he  been  doing  of,  Dick  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  here  at  this  time  of 
the  day  ?  "  was  the  only  answer  she  got  to 
her  queries. 

She  did  not  dare  to  repeat  them.  She 
was  afraid  of  the  man's  anger. 

^  Dick,"  she  said,  "  I  want  some  moneT. 
Little  Bill's  been  took  bad,  and  I've  noth- 
ing to  send  him.     Scarlet  fever  he's  got." 

"Polly, my  girl,"  —  he  was  still  on  his 
own  side  of  the  wall  — "  you've  had  Bfkr 
pounds  out  of  me  in  three  months.  Bill 
can't  cost  all  that,  you  know.  You'd  bet- 
ter not  try  on  any  humbug,  because  Pm  not 
going  to  stand  it." 

"  Now,  who  was  ?  And  he's  had  every 
farden  of  it,  except  a  pound  or  two  I  kep' 
for  clothes  myself.  But  he  wants  it, 
Dick." 

«  Then  jPll  take  it  to  him." 

The  woman's  expression  grew  obstinate 
and  stubborn. 

"  You  take  me  to  your  father,  and  say, 
'  Here's  my  wife,'  and  you  shall  have  his 
address :  not  before,  my  fine  Dick." 

"  Then,"  said  Dick,  <'  you  may  go  to  the 
devil  I "    And  marched  away. 

Polly  waited  a  few  minutes,  to  see  if  he 
would  oome  back ;  and  then  she  too  walked 
off. 

The  evening  was  a  silent  and  dismal 
one.  Mr.  Mortiboy  proposed  a  bottle  of 
port  to  drink  the  occasion.  Dick  suggest- 
ed brandy  instead ;  and  the  old  man  drank 
three  tumblers  of  brandy  and  water.  In 
his  excited  state,  the  drink  produced  no  ef- 
fect upon  him ;  and  he  went  off  to  bed  at 
half-past  nine  without  the  usual  symptoms 
of  partial  inebriation.  Then  Dick  relapsed 
into  a  gloomy  meditation  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  He  was  aroused  by  the  clock  strik- 
ing ten,  and  leaped  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had 
been  shot 

«  Good  Lord  I "  he  ejaculated,  "the 
very  time  for  Lafleur.  I  had  forgotten 
him." 

He  kicked  off  his  boots,  and  crept  si- 
lently along  the  passage  and  up  the  stairs. 
A  light  came  through  the  door  of  Mr.  Mor- 
tiboy's  bedroom,  which  was  lefl  ajar.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  money. 

"  Cunning  old  fox,"  thought  Dick;  "hid- 
ingmy  money,  is  he  ?  " 

Then  he  crouched  down  in  the  dark  pas- 
sage, and  waited. 

The  situation  presently  struck  him  as 
being  intensely,  comic.  Here  was  the  old 
man  counting  his  money  in  the  bedroom, 
while  Lafleur  was  probably  getting  up  the 
ladder.    Instead  or  sleeping  off  a  dose  of 
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Borphia,  Mr.  Mortiboy  was  in  a  lively 
sUte  of  wakefulness.  Instead  of  robbing 
the  fiufaer,  Lafleur  would  be  robbing  bim. 
He  chuckled  at  the  thought,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  till  the  floor  shook. 

In  five  minutes  or  so,  he  saw  a  black 
hrm  against  the  window. 

''There  he  is,"  thought  Dick. 

The  real  fun  was  almut  to  begin. 
Lafleur  opened  the  window  noiselessly  and 
itepped  into  the  passage.  He  moved  with 
silent  steps,  feeling  his  way  till  he  came  to 
the  old  man's  door.  Then  he  looked  id, 
and  stood  still,  irresolute;  for  the  light 
was  streaming  out,  and  Mr.  Mortiboy  was 
not  even  in  bed. 

Dick  crept  along  the  passage,  and  laid  a 
heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Lafleur 
started,  but  he  knew  the  pressure  of  that 
hand ;  it  could  only  be  Dick. 

Thev  peeped  together  through  the  half- 
opened  door.  Mr.  Mortiboy  liad  opened 
the  doors  of  his  great  press,  and  brought 
out  all  the  contents.  They  were  scattered 
on  the  table.  Gold  and  silver  plate,  forks, 
spoons,  cups,  dpergnes  — -  all  lay  piled  in  a 
heap.  In  the  centre  a  mat  pile  of  sover^ 
eigns,  bright  and  new-looking.  The  old 
man  stood  over  them  with  outstretched 
anna,  as  if  to  confer  his  blessing.  Then  he 
laid  his  cheek  fondly  on  the  sold.  Then 
he  dabbled  his  hands  in  it,  took  it  up,  and 
dropped  the  coins  throuc^h  his  fingers.  Then 
he  polished  a  gold  cup  with  his  sleeve,  and 
nunnured, — 

"Dick  knows  nothing  of  this ^- Dick 
knows  nothins  of  this." 

And  then  Dick  gently  led  Lafleur  away, 
and  brought  him  silently  to  the  kitchen, 
where  with  both  doors  shut,  he  sat  down, 
and  launched  till  his  sides  ached. 

''Pardon  me,"  said  Lafleur,  whose  face 
was  white  with  ras;e  and  disappointment, 
''I  don*t  see  the  jcSce.  Pray  was  this  de- 
signed as  a  special  amusement  for  me  ?  " 

**  I  must  laugh,"  cried  Dick.  **  It's  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  came  across." 

And  he  laughed  again  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

Lafleur  sat  down  doggedly  and  waited. 

**  And  now,"  said  Dick,  at  last,  "  let  us 
talL  It's  all  right  partner,  and  you  can 
have  your  five  thousand  whenever  you 
like." 

''Now? "asked  Lafleur. 

**  Well,  not  now.  In  a  few  days.  Hang 
it)  man  I  you  can't  get  a  big  lump  like  that 
paid  down  at  a  moment's  warning  " 

"Tell  me  all  about  it." 

Dick  told  him  in  as  few  words 
ble. 

"  It  is  all  yours,  Dick  ?  " 

*•  All  mine." 

"You  are  rich  at  last.    Good."   He  was 


as  possi- 


considering  how  he  mi^ht  get  his  share  of 
the  plunder.  "  Let  us  nave  a  few  hundreds 
to-night,  Dick.  I  lost  a  lot  yesterday,  and 
promised  to  pay  to-morrow  evening." 

"  How  can  I  ?  To-morrow  I  can  give 
you  five  hundred  from  the  bank,  if  you 

"  Too  late.  If  it  is  all  yours,  the  money 
up  stairs  is  yours.  Let  me  have  some  of 
that" 

Dick  hesitated.  Yoid  of  aflection  as  he 
was  to  his  father,  he  yet  felt  a  touch  of 
compunction  at  undeceiving  him  so  soon. 

^  1  meant  to  have  an  explanation  in  a 
few  days.     But  if  yon  cannoe  wait " — 

"I  really  cannot,  my  dearest  Richard. 
It  is  life  and  death  to  me.  I  must  start 
from  this  respectable  place  to-night  with 
money  in  my  pocket." 

"  Then  we  must  have  our  row  to-night. 
It  seems  hard  that  the  old  man  should  not 
have  a  single  night's  rest  in  his  delusion. 
However,  it  can't  be  helped.  Give  me 
your  duplicate  keys." 

He  put  on  his  boots,  took  a  candle,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  his  father's  room.  Mr. 
Mortiboy  was  in  bed  by  this  time,  and 
asleep ;  for  the  explanation  of  things  had 
taken  nearly  an  hour.  Dick  opened  the 
press,  took  out  a  couple  of  ba^s,  such  as 
those  used  at  the  bank,  containing  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  and  threw  them  with  a 
crash  upon  the  table.  The  noise  woke  his 
father. 

He  started  up  with  a  shriek. 

"  Thieves  1  —  murder  1  —  Dick  I  —  Dick  I 
—thieves  I  —  Dick !  " 

"  It  is  Dick.  Don't  be  alarmed,  father. 
I  am  helping  myself  to  a  little  of  my  own 
property.     That  is  all. 

The  old  man  gasped,  but  could  not 
speak.  He  thought  it  was  another  of  the 
dreadful  dreams  which  disturbed  his  night's 
rest. 

Dick  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  with  the 
candlestick  in  his  hand,  and  looked  bim  in 
the  face,  pulling  his  beard  meditatively,  as 
he  always  did  when  he  was  going  to  say  a 
grave  thing. 

"It  is  quite  as  well,  father,  that  we 
should  understand  one  another.     All  your 

f)roperty  is  now  mine.  I  can  do  what  I 
ike  with  it,  consequently,  what  I  like 
with  you.  I  sliall  not  be  hard  on  you. 
What  you  gave  me  when  I  was  nineteen,  I 
will  give  you  now  that  you  are  getting  on 
towards  seventy.  An  old  man  does  not 
want  so  much  as  a  boy,  so  the  bargain  is  a 
good  one  for  you.  A  pound  a  week  shall 
be  paid  to  you  regularly,  with  your  board 
and  lodging,  and  as  much  drink  as  you  like 
to  put  away.     The  pound  begins  to-mor- 


row. 


His  father  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
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and   looked  at  him   curiously.    He    still 
thought  it  was  a  nightmare. 

**  h,  18  not  your  fault  that  your  estimate 
of  my  character  was  not  quite  correct,  is  it  ? 
You  see,  you  never  gave  yourself  any 
trouble  to  find  out  what  I  was  like  as  a 
young  man.  That  is  an  excuse  for  you, 
and  accounts  for  your  being  so  easily  tucen 
in  by  my  stories.  I  wanted  your  money, 
which  was  natural  enougrh.  1  knew  very 
well  that  if  I  came  snivelling  home  like  a 
beggar,  a  beggar  I  should  remain.  So  I 
came  home  like  a  rich  man  ;  flourished  the 
little  money  I  had  in  your  face ;  braced 
about  my  estates  and  my  mines,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Estates  and  mines  were  all  lies. 
Tve  got  nothing.  I  never  had  any  thin^. 
I've  Hved  by  gambling  and  my  wits.  This 
very  night,  if  it  were  not  for  the  deed  of 
gift  you  have  made,  I  should  have  robbed 
you,  and  you  would  never  have  found  out 
who  did  it.** 

The  old  man's  face  was  ghastly.  Beads 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead. 
His  eyes  stared  fixedly  at  his  son,  but  he 
made  no  sign. 

"  You  see,  mv  dodge  succeeded.  Dodges 
generally  do,  if  one  has  the  pluck  and  cool- 
ness to  carry  them  through.  Now  I'm 
worth  half  a  million  of  money.  No  more 
screwing  hard-earned  coins  out  of  poor  peo- 
ple No  more  drudging  and  grinding  for 
the  firm  of  Mortiboy.  The  property,  sir, 
shall  be  spent,  used,  made  the  most  of  ^ —  for 
my  own  enjoyment." 

Still  his  father  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  I've  lived,  since  you  kicked  me  out  into 
the  world,  as  I  could  —  as  a  gambler  lives. 
You  have  told  me,  in  the  last  few  days,  how 
you  have  lived.  Father,  m?/  life  has  not 
been  so  bad  as  yours,  I've  held  my  own 
among  lawless  men,  and  fought  for  my  own 
hand,  in  my  own  defence.  No  one  curses 
the  name  of  Roaring  Dick  —  not  even  the 
men  whose  money  I  have  taken  from  their 
pockets ;  for  they  would  only  have  done  as 
much  by  me  if  they  could.  But  you  ?  In 
every  street,  in  every  house,  yours  will  be 
a  memory  of  hatreci.  I  never  robbed  a 
poor  man.  You  have  spent  your  life  in 
robbing  poor  men.  There,  I  have  had  my 
say,  and  shall  never  say  it  again.  As  for 
these  things,"  kicking  the  door  of  the  press, 
**  they  will  be  all  sold.  To-night  I  only 
want  the  money.  Go  to  sleep  now,  and 
thank  Heaven  that  you  have  got  a  son  who 
will  take  care  of  your  latter  days." 

He  took  his  bags  and  left  the  room.  His 
father  threw  out  his  arms  after  him  in  a 
gesture  of  wild  despair,  and  then  fell  heavily 
back,  without  a  si^h  or  a  groan. 

Lafieur  returned  to  London  by  the  night 
train  with  the  money  ;  and  Dick  went  quiet" 
ly  to  bed,  wherO  he  slept  like  a  top. 


In  the  morning,  Mr.  Mortiboy  did 
appear  at  breakfast.     Dick  sent  Hester  ap^l 
His  door  was  wide  open.     The   press  wmJ 
open,  the  gold  and  silver  plate  lyin^  abomi 
on  the  floor,  as  Dick  had  left  it.      But  th« 
late  owner  of  all  was  lying  motionless  an  tl^C! 
bed.     He    was    stricken    with    paraly^ 
His  power  of  speech  and  of  moving 
gone ;    and,  save   for  his    breathing,  yama 
would  have  called  him  dead.     Dick,  witla 
^reat    thoughtfulness,  had   him   remoyed 
down  stairs  to  his  old  study,  where  he  in- 
stalled  Hester  as  nurse  and  attendant,  tell- 
ing her  to  get  anotlier  woman  for  the  house. 
He  had  all  the  doctors  in  the  plar^e  to  a:t- 
tend  his  father,  and  expressed,  with    dr^ 
eyes,  much  sorrow  at  the  nopeless  character 
of  the  malady.     Market  Basing  was  greatly 
exercised  in  spirit  at  the  event,  which   ft 
considered  as  a   "judgment,"  though   no 
especial  reason  was  alleged  for  the  visitation. 
And  all  men  began  to  praise  Dick's  filial 
piety,  and  to  congratulate  Mr.  Mortiboy,  or 
rather  his  memory,  on  having  a  son  —  taii 
ingenio prcadUum  —  gifted  with  suoh  a 
markable  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
singular  an  affection  for  his  father. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  duties  of  a  son  being  performed, 
and  his  father  formally  placed  under  the 
charge  of  old  Hester,  Dick  put  the  keys  of 
office  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  over  to  the 
bank,  where  the  news  of  old  Beady-money's 
paralysis  had  already  been  received. 
Ghrimes  and  the  lawyer  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  knew  of  the  deed  of  gift. 

"  Don't  he  look  solemn  ?  "  asked  the  old 
women  of  each  other,  as  the  afflicted  son 
went  down  the  street. 

*'  Such  a  son  as  he  was  too !  Ah  I  better 
than  old  Beady-money  deserved." 

Ghrimes,  in  the  manager's  office,  was 
looking  over  papers. 

*'  So,"  said  Dick,  shaking  hands  with 
him,  and  sitting  on  the  table.  ^*  you  didn't 
approve  of  the  deed  of  gift,  eh  ?  Never 
mind  ;  quite  right,  and  just  like  yea  to  say 
so.  However,  that's  all  over.  You'\e 
heard  of  the  old  man's  stroke,  I  suppose  ? 
Doctor  thinks  some  shock  must  have 
accelerated  the  final  break-up.  Shock  of 
yesterday,  I  suppose.  He  couldn't  hear  to 
see  the  money  go." 

This  was  strictly  and  literally  true.  Mr. 
Mortiboy,  though  from  his  bed  and  not 
from  his  parlor,  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
money  going. 

"  However,  it's  all  over  now,  and  things 
are  changed.     As  for  us  two,  Ghrimes,  you 
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serred  my  father  so  well  that  I  hope 
will  go  on  serving  me." 
•*  I  desire  nothing  fetter.'* 
**  Things  will  be  different,  I  dare  say, 
because  I  am  going  to  manas^e  matters  after 
another  fashion ;  but  we  shall  pull  together ; 
fear  that.    I  pull  with  ererylxMiy." 
**  pTe  been  in  the  bank,  man  and  boy, 
sixteen  years.    J  should  be    sorry  to 
it  now/'  said  Ghrimes,  half  to  himself. 
**  Of  coarse  you  will  not  leave  it.     You 
will  go  on  managing.     I'm  not  going  to  sit 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  but  I  am  not 
m  meddlei ." 

'*'  And  your  estates  in  Mexico  ?  How 
iball  you  manage  about  them?"  asked 
Gbrimes,  in  periect  good  faith. 

**My  partner  has  gone  out,"  replied 
Dick,  wiui  unmoved  face,  "  to  superintend 
them.    I  shall  not  trouble  about  them." 

**  Indeed,  you  need  not,"  said  his  man- 
ager, *'  for  there  is  work  enough  here  for 
t&ee  men.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  case  — 
one  of  those  cases  which  your  poor  father 
would  always  decide  for  himself." 

*•  Well,  then,  for  once  1  will  decide  for 
myself.     What  is  it  ?  " 

And  here  Dick  began  that  course  of  so- 
cial reform  which  lias  made  him  immortal  in 
Mai^et  Basing. 

"'  It's  the  case  of  Tweedy,  the  builder. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?  Your  father 
always  declared  that  he  would  advance  him 
no  more  money.  His  bill  is  due  to-day. 
He  can't  meet  it,  I  know." 
**  Tell  me  all  about  him  in  a  few  words." 
**■  Furniture  dealer  —  cabinet  -  maker. 
Took  to  building.  As  fast  as  he  built,  got 
into  difficulties.  Mr.  Mortiboy  advanced 
him  money ;  g:ot  his  houses.  Always  in 
difficulties ;  will  smash  if  we  don't  prevent 
it ;  pays  his  workmen  by  discounting  small 
bills  at  the  bank ;  is  getting  deeper  every 
day." 

"  What  have  we  got  out  of  him  ?  " 
*^  About  a  dozen  houses.  That  villa  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  in  Demgate,  among 
others.     All  profit,  of  course." 

^  That  beats  California.  Send  for  him, 
and  let  us  see  him." 

The  man  came ;  a  man  with  a  craze  for 
designing  and  building ;  bom  to  be  an  ar- 
chitect, out  without  an  education ;  might 
have  designed  a  cathedral,  but  expended 
his  energies  on  Gothic  villas,  which  he  per- 
loaded  himself  would  make  his  fortune. 
Old  Mortiboy  had  been  getting  money  out 
of  him  for  years. 

"  So  you're  Tweedy,  are  you?"  said 
Dick,  looking  down  at  the  nervous  little 
man,  from  six  feet  one  to  five  feet  three. 

^I  remember  you  when  you  had  your 
ihop.    Where  is  it  now  ?  " 
^  I  wish  I  had  it  now,  sir,"  said  the  man. 


**  You  would  try  to  make  your  fortune, 
yon  know.  And  you  were  conceited 
enough  to  think  you  could.  And  what  are 
you  worth  now  V  " 

"  Nothing,  sir." 

"Nothing;  and  a  bill  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  meetl  Now,  Tweedy,  suppose  you 
go  back  to  the  furniture  shop.  Don't  look 
scared,  man.  I'll  give  you  a  lifl.  That 
little  villa  that  you  put  up  behind  Demgate 
—  a  good  house,  is  it?  Very  well;  I'm 
^oing  to  live  in  it.  Go  up  to  town,  and 
furnish  it  for  me.  Furnish  it  well  —  well, 
mind.  Pay  trade  price,  and  charge  your- 
self a  fair  profit.  Get  roe  good  things ;  no 
gimcracks.  Have  every  thing  ready  in  three 
days.  The  bill  may  stand  over.  J£  you 
don't  like  this,  say  so." 

The  man  began  a  flood  of  gratitude, 
which  Dkk  stopped  by  poshing  him  out  of 
the  door. 

**  He  deserves  something  for  building  mo 
a  dozen  houses  for  nothing,"  he  said  coolly; 
*'  and  I  must  get  the  place  furnished.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  live  there  this  morn- 
ing." 

**  One  of  your  clerks,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  embezzled  some  money.  I  found  it  out 
last  night  though  he  does  not  know  it 
yet." 

**  How  much  is  it  t  ** 

"  Five  pounds." 

Dick  winced.  It  was  the  exact  amount 
of  his  own  forjery. 

^  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his 
salary  ?  " 

^  Sullivan ;  he  draws  sixty  pounds  a 
year." 

Dick  put  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and 
shouted  to  the  office  generally,  — 

*'  Send  Sullivan  here." 

A  pale-faced  lad  of  twentv-two,  With  a 
weak  and  nervous  mouth,  and  a  hesitating 
manner,  came  in  and  shut  the  door,  trem* 
blin^» 

*' Well,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  how  about  this 
five  pounds  ?  " 

Mr.  Sullivan  burst  into  tears. 

"  The  last  clerk  who  embezzled  money 
in  this  bank,"  said  Mr.  Ghrimes  solemnly, 
'^  was  tried  for  the  ofience,  and  underwent  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  it." 

"  There*  you  see,"  said  Dick. 

Mr.  Sullivan  sobbed  louder. 

'^You  draw  sixty  pounds  a  year,  a 
princely  salary,"  continued  his  new  master. 
**  Do  you  drink,  or  play  billiards,  or  what, 
to  get  rid  of  so  mucn  money  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir.'* 

«  My  young  friend,  you  had  better  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Mr.  Ghrimes  and  me, 
or  it  will  certainly  be  a  case  of  the  man  in 
blue  and  chokee.  Now,  think  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  answer." 
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The  boy — he  seemed  little  more -» sat 
down,  and  laid  his  head  in  his  hands. 

*'  I  cannot  tell^"  he  moaned.  ^  I  cannot 
tell  you  both." 

Dick's  face  grew  soil.  The  man  who  had 
not  hesitated  to  tell  his  father  the  bitter 
tmth,  who  had  planned  to  rob  him,  who 
was  devoid  of  scruples  or  of  restraint  or 
of  fear,  had  yet  a  heart  that  could  be 
touched.  He  oould  not  bear  the  sight  of 
misery. 

<*LeaYe  us  for  two  minutes,  Ghrimes. 
Now,  my  boy,  what  did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

^  I  had  to  find  five  pounds  for  her ;  and 
I  borrowed  the  money." 

**  Who  is  herf  And  why  did  she  want 
five  pounds  ?  '* 

Then  the  story  came  out ;  how  he  want- 
ed to  marry  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
tradesman ;  how  he  was  forbidden  to  speak 
to  her ;  how  they  took  secret  walks  togeth- 
er; how  the  old,  old  tale  was  repeated; 
how  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  leave 
home,  and  he  had  taken  the  money  to  help 
her  to  go.  And  then  more  sobs,  and  more 
soflening  of  Dick's  heart. 

^  Gro  away  now,"  sud  Dick,  ^  and  go  on 
with  your  work.  I  am  not  going  to  prose- 
cute you.  Bring  her  with  you  this  evening, 
at  nine  o*c1ock,  to  Demgate." 

The  delinquent  despatched,  Dick  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  for  the  salaries  book.  The 
cheapness  with  which  banking  is  conducted, 
as  evidenced  by  the  salaries  of  the  clerks, 
struck  him  as  very  remarkable.  Mr. 
Ghrimes,  who  managed  a  business  worth 
many  thousands  a  year,  received  the  mag- 
nificent stipend  of  £200.  Hie  other  em- 
ployees from  £120  to  £50. 

'*  Banking/'  said  Dick,  '<  seems  about  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  money 
ever  hit  upon." 

**  When  you've  got  your  connection,  it  is," 
said  his  manager. 

**  Would  you  mind  calling  in  the  clerks  ? 
Gentlemen,  J  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing them  in  a  body,  in  his  best  book 
Enslish,  '*  that  my  father's  intention  was  to 
do  just  exactly  what  I  am  about  to  do.  It 
must  often  have  occurred  to  him,  that  to 
insure  zeal,  punctuality,  and  diligence,  as 
well  as  honesty  "  ->-  here  Sullivan  trembled 
exceedingly^-—  '^  it  is  necessary  to  pay  those 

gentlemen  whose  services  you  secure  as 
ighly  as  is  compatible  with  your  own  in- 
terests." Here  the  clerks  nudged  each 
other.  '^  I  am  now  actins  asihis  represen- 
tative. You  used .  to  call  nim  *  Readv-mon- 
ey '  Mortiboy.  He  will  still  more  deserve 
the  title  when  I  inform  you  that  all  your 
salaries  are  raised  twenty-five  per  cent, 
from  this  moment."  They  all  stared  at  one 
another.  **  But  if  you  get  into  money  dif^ 
ficulties,  and  don't,  tell  me,  you'll,  find  jrour- 


selves  in  the  wrong  box.  Now  don't 
a  row,  but  go  back  to  your  work ;  *'  for  Ae 
clerks  were  prepaiinc^  to  make  a  demon- 
stration  of  gratitude. 

^And  Sullivan,"  said  Mr.  Ghrimes, 
*'  don't  let  OS  have  any  more  of  that  ub« 
punctuality  which  I  reproved  you  for  jnst 
now ; "  for  the  clerk's  eyes  were  still  wet 
with  tears,  and  his  fellows  had  been  que»- 
tioninv  him. 

**  Kindly  said,  Ghrimes,"  said  DidL 
*iNow  for  yourself." 

That  night  Mr.  Ghrimes  went  to  bed  wiih 
his  salary  trebled,  and  a  check  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  clerk  Sullivan  appeared  as  the  clock 
struck  nine  at  the  house  in  Demgate,  ac- 
companied by  a  younff  woman.  The  pair 
looked  very  youn^  ana  very  forlorn.  Dick 
opened  the  door  nlmself,  and  led  them  to 
his  own  room  —  that  which  had  been  the 
parlor,  where  a  few  alterations  had  been 
nastily  made  to  suit  his  own  tastes,  previous 
to  his  removal. 

He  made  them  sit  down,  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire  looking  at  one  and  the 
other. 

^'You  are  a  pretty  pair  of  fools,"  he 
said. 

The  girl  began  to  cry.  Her  lover  had 
spirit  enough  to  answer  for  her. 

''She  is  not  to  blame.  I  am  the  only 
one." 

**  Do  you  want  to  marry  him  ? "  asked 
Dick  bluntly  of  the  girl. 

She  only  cried  the  more. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  want  to  marry  her?  " 

"  I  do ;  of  course  I  do." 

"  Which  would  you  rather  do,  my  dear; 
run  away  with  him  and  be  married  in  Lon- 
don, or  be  married  here  and  go  up  to  Lon- 
don aflerwards  on  my  business  ?  " 

"  Oh,  here  —  here,  Mr.  Mortiboy  I  Bnt 
they  won't  let  us." 

"  They  will  when  I  have  seen  your  father. 
And  I  will  see  him  to-night.  Now  have 
a  glass  of  wine.  What  is  your  name, 
child  ?  " 

"  Alice." 

"  Then,  Alice,  here's  a  glass  of  port  for 

{ron.  Sullivan,  if  you  ill-treat  your  wife, 
ook  out  for  yourself.  You  will  hear  from 
me  to-morrow  morning.  Good-by,  Alice, 
my  dear.     Give  me  a  kiss." 

He  went  to  the  yotm^  lady's  parent,  and 
had  an  interview  with  nim;  the  result  of 
his  arguments  being  that  a  wedding  took 
place  the  following  week. 

Dick  improved  the  occasion  with  his 
manager,  pointing  out  to  him  the  folly  of 
putting  youn^  fellows  in  positions  of  trust 
without  a  salary  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  temptation;  and  he  talked  with  so 
much  wisdom  that  Ghrimes  began  to  re- 
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gsrd  him  as  ihe  foremost  of  Gvin^  philoso- 
phers. Certaiii  reflections,  in  the  course 
of  bis  life,  Dick  had  ceitainly  made ;  and 
he  now  began  to  act  upon  them. 

In  two  or  three  days  the  furniture  ar- 
rived, and  the  house  beyond  the  river  was 
rendered  habitable,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mrs.  Heathcote.  It  was  a  small 
place,  but  big  enough  for  a  bachelor.  And 
then,  as  Mrs.  Heathcote  observed,  it  was 
alwa}'9  easy  to  move,  and  of  course  he  was 
not  going  to  remain  a  bachelor  always. 
Dick  permitted  the  observation,  in  the 
presence  of  Polly  —  who  had  been  brought 
Dv  Mrs.  Heathcote  to  help  arrange  and  set 
to  rights  —  to  pass  unanswered. 

At  first  he  announced  his  intention  of 
having  no  servants  in  the  house  at  all ;  but 
save  way  at  the  remonstrances  of  Mrs. 
Heathcote,  who  fblt  here  the  family  respec- 
tability was  in  danger. 

**  I  will  send  you  a  nice  old  woman  that 
I  know,  Dick,"  she  said,  **  one  that  I  can 
recommend.*' 

The  nice  old  woman  —  who  was  not  nice 
to  look  at — came.  She  had  a  very  bad 
time  indeed,  so  long  as  she  remained.  Dick 
had  given  special  orders  that  she  was  not 
on  any  account  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
smoking-room,  an  apartment  which  he  in- 
tended to  keep  sacred.  He  did  not  lock  the 
door ;  and  on  the  very  first  day  the  old 
woman,  urged  on  by  the  fury  of*^  feminine 
emriosiU',  opened  me  door.  The  astute 
Kichard  haa  affixed  a  cord  craftily,  one  end 
being  attached  to  the  top  of  the  sideboard, 
and  the  other  to  the  door.  All  the  glasses 
and  decanters  on  his  sideboard  were  pulled 
off  and  broken.  There  went  three  months' 
waves. 

Dick  disliked  locking  things  up.  The  old 
woman  loved  strong  drinks.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  she  drank  out  of  a  brandy  bottle 
in  which  her  master  had  mixed  a  certain 
medicine.     That  night  she  was  very  ill. 

On  the  third  day  she  was  in  his  bed- 
room, where  Dick  had  slang  a  hammock,  as 
being  more  comfortable  than  a  regular  bed. 
An  open  letter  lay  on  the  table.  She  put 
on  her  spectacles  and  began  to  read  it, 
holding  it  oat,  as  old  people  do,  between 
her  hands.  Dick,  who  was  coming  up  the 
stairs —  the  big  man  moved  noiselessly  when 
he  pleased — drew  his  pistol  and  fired  —  at 
ber,  she  declared,  xhe  bullet  passed 
■traight  through  the  letter,  within  an  inch 
of  b^  two  thumbs.  She  dropped  the  pa- 
per, and  fell  backwards  with  a  terrific 
•hriek.     Spectacles  broken  this  time,  too. 

After  that  she  resigned,  and  spread  awful 
reports  about  the  house. 

Then  Dick  was  lefi  servantless,  and  for 
a  day  or  two  used  to  cook  his  steaks  for 
dinner  himself. 

e 


Mrs.  Heathcote  again  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you've  done,  Dick, 
but  no  woman  in  the  place  will  come  here. 
If  you  fire  pistols  at  people,  and  poison 
your  brandy,  and  tie  ropes  round  your 
glasses,  how  can  you  expect  it  ?  '* 

^  I  didn't  fire  at  her.  I  only  frightened 
her.'' 

''Well,  would  you  like  Mar>'?  She 
wants  to  leave  me — I  don't  know  why. 
Says  see  must  live  nearer  her  mother. 
Perhaps  she'd  come.  She's  not  so  old  as 
vou  might  wish;  but  she's  a  well-conducted, 
handy  woman,  and  I  really  think  would 
make  you  comfortable." 

He  hesitated.  The  plan  offered  a  good 
many  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that 
he  would  not  nave  Folly  coming  secretly  to 
see  him,  which  was  dangerous. 

Dick  had  made  a  step  in  civilization.  He 
began  to  respect  people's  opinions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  disa- 
greeable to  have  the  woman  always  in  the 
house.  He  chose  at  last  to  have  a  sort  of 
day  servant,  one  who  should  come  with  as 
many  attendant  ancillse  as  might  be  judged 
necessary,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
depart  at  seven  in  the  evening.  He  would 
have  no  one  sleep  in  the  house.  And  to 
this  decision,  irregular  and  un-English  as 
it  appeared  to  Mrs.  Heathcote,  he  adhered. 
Polly,  however,  left  the  service  of  Mrs* 
Heathcote,  and  came  to  Market  Basing  to 
live  with  her  mother. 

Of  course.  Market  Basing  could  think  of 
nothing  but  this  fearful  and  wonderful  mav. 
What  he  had  done  last  —  what  he  was  like- 
ly to  do  —  whom  he  would  visit  —  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  their  conversation  at  this 
period.  They  used  to  go  to  Demgate,  and 
walk  along  the  towing-path  in  hopes  of 
seeing  him  in  the  Californian  dress  which 
he  anected  in  warm  weather.  He  was  to 
be  seen  smoking  a  ci^ar  after  breakfast  or 
dinner,  in  long  boots,  leather  breeches,  with 
a  crimson  silk  cummerbund,  and  embroid- 
ered shirt,  a  richly  braided  jacket,  and  a 
Panama  hat. 

If  he  met  any  of  the  girls,  he  would  con- 
verse with  them  without*  the  ceremony  of 
introduction :  notably  in  the  case  of  Law- 
yer Battiscombe's  daughters,  who,  Mrs. 
Heathcote  said,  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet.  If  he  fell  in  with  a  man  who  pleased 
him,  he  would  take  him  into  the  villa,  and 
there  compound  him  some  strange  drink 
which  would  make  the  world  for  a  brief 
space  appear  a  very  paradise,  until  pres- 
ently the  magic  of  the  dose  departed,  and 
the  drinker  would  be  left  witn  hot  cop- 
pers. 

He  never  went  to  church,  and  refused  to 
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Bubscribe  to  the  chapel.  To  the  rector  he 
was  polite,  offering  him,  when  he  called, 
a  glass  of  a  certain  curious  restorative; 
and  when  the  worthy  clergyman  turned 
the  conversation  on  things  ecclesiastical, 
Dick  listened  with  the  reverence  of  a  cat- 
echumen. 

**  What  I  like  in  the  church,"  said  Dick, 
"  is  the  complete  equality  that  reigns  in  the 
building.  All  alike,  eh  ?  No  difference 
between  rich  and  poor  in  the  matter  of 
cushions  and  pews/' 

The  rector  felt  that  he  was  on  delicate 
ground. 

'*  And  as  to  preaching,  now.  I  suppose 
YOU  find  the  people  getting  a  great  deal 
uetter  every  year?" 

"  Well  —  well  —  we  do  our  best." 

"They  used  to  get  drunk  on  Saturday 
nights.  '  Do  they  still  ?  " 

The  rector  was  obliged  to  own  they  did. 

''Now,  rector,  let  us  have  a  bargain. 
You  shall  preach  on  any  thing  you  like  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  if,  after  that  time,  you 
find  the  town  better,  and  the -^  the  special 
sin  removed,  come  down  on  me  for  your 
schools,  or  any  thing  you  like.** 

The  rector  hesitated. 

**  The  grocer  puts  sand  in  his  sugar  and 
mixes  his  tea ;  and  the  publican  puts  *  foots ' 
in  his  beer;  the  doctor  humbugs  us  with 
his  pills ;  the  tobacconist  waters  the  bird's- 
eye;  the  laborer  drinks  half  his  wages; 
the  women  are  uncleanly  and  bad-tempered. 
Come,  rector,  there's  a  splendid  field  for 
you." 

The  rector  was  silent. 

"  I  don't  like  unpractical  things,"  contin- 
ued Dick.  *' There  was  a  township  in 
California,  sir,  where  they  thought  they 
ousht  to  have  a  church.  So  they  built  one, 
and  subscribed  their  dollars  and  a:ot  a  brand 
new  preacher  in  black  togs  from  New  York. 
Down  he  came ;  and  the  first  Sunday  they 
thought,  out  of  common  politeness,  they'd 

£' ve  him  a  turn.  He  had  a  regular  benefit ; 
mse  full,  not  even  standing  room.  Next 
Sunday  nobody  went :  stalls,  boxes,  and  pit 
all  empty.  So  the  minister  went  to  the 
principal  bar  to  ask  the  reason  why.  The 
chief  man  there — judge  he  was  afterwards 
—  took  him  up  sl^^rp  enough. 

''  *  You've  got  a  new  church,  haven't 
you?' 

« *  Yes.' 

^  *  And  a  handsome  salary  ? ' 

*«*Yes.' 

** '  And  didn't  we  all  come  to  give  you  a 
start?' 

"  *  Yes.' 

<*<Then  what  on  airth  do  you  want 
more  ? ' 

"That's  it,  you  see,  rector.  You  get 
your  innings  every  Sunday,  and  the  people 


go  to  hear  you  just  out  of  politeness  and 
habit,  and  go  away  again.  And  if  there's 
any  thing  on  airtli  you  want  more,  you'd 
better  try  and  work  it  another  way." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  very  top  attic  of  a  veryhigh  house, 
in  a  street  near  the  Mansion  JHouse.  The 
sun  shining  brightly  in  at  the  window,  and 
baking  the  slates  overhead.  The  windows 
shut  close,  nevertheless.  A  queer  room  : 
the  roof  ill-shapen,  and  the  windows  odd. 
The  only  furniture  a  bench  or  table  of 
rough  deal,  running  across  the  place  just 
under  the  windows.  The  fioor  stained  of 
a  thousand  hues ;  every  inch  of  its  surface 
is  saturated  with  paints  and  varnishes  up- 
set over  it.  The  walls  plastered  with  the 
scrapings  of  thousands  of  palettes,  dried  on 
in  parti-oolored  patches,  and  decorated 
with  half  a  dozen  soiled  and  smoke-be- 
grimed cardboard  scrolls,  on  which  are 
written,  like  so  many  texts  —  "  the  eleventh 
commandment :  Mind  your  own  business," 
"  From  witchcraft,  priestcraft,  and  king- 
craft, good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  and  such-like 
legends,  the  work  of  a  former  prisoner 
there.  On  the  fioor  is  a  great  stack  of  pic- 
tures, which  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
frames  in  order  to  undergo  the  process  of 
cleaning ;  gallon  cans  of  copal  and  mastic 
varnish  stand  by  them,  in  readiness  for 
the  varnishing.  At  the  bench  stands 
a  young  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  rub- 
bing away  as  hard  as  he  can  at  the 
resinous  surface  of  an  oil  painting,  rap- 
idly getting  the  old  varnish  on  with  his  fin- 
ger ends,  and  working  down  to  the  artist's 
colors  again.  He  works  with  a  will,  sing- 
ing at  his  work  in  the  finest  tenor  voice  you 
ever  heard  outside  the  walls  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera  House. 

It  is  Frank  Melliship.  How  he  came 
here  I  will  briefly  explain. 

When  ruin  comes  upon  a  young  gentle- 
man of  expensive  tastes,  who  has  received 
the  very  best,  and  consequently  the  least 
useful,  education  that  his  country  haa  to 
boast  of,  it  generally  finds  him  in  a  very 
helpless  and  very  defenceless  condition. 
This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Frank  Melli- 
ship's  lot  He  had  no  longer  any  money  to 
spend,  and  he  had  not  been  taught  how  to 
get  any.  Poverty  would  not  have  fright- 
ened him  much,  because  be  was  yodtig,  and 
did  not  know  what  it  meant :  what  grind- 
ing years  of  self-sacrifice  and  denial,  what 
bitterness  of  struggle,  and  what  humilia- 
tions. But  there  were  bis  mother  and  sla- 
ter. To  knock  about  for  a  year  or  two  — 
no  young  man  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  poor 
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after  ^yb  and  twenty  or  so  ^  would  have 
had  the  charm  of  novelty.  But  for  these 
two  —  the  delicately  reared  gentlewomen 
— the  change  from  the  house  at  Market 
Basing  to  the  miserable  lodgings  in  Fitz- 
roy  Street,  off*  the  Fulbam  Boad,  was  indeed 
a  plunge.  And  though  Kate  did  her  best 
bravely  to  meet  the  inevitable,  their  moth- 
er, a  weak  and  watery  creature,  never 
attempted  to  conceal  the  miseir  of  her  new 
position,  and  to  lament  the  glories,  which 
she  naturally  exaggerated,  of  the  past. 

"  What  have  we  done,"  she  would  say  at 
each  fresh  reminder  of  the  social  fall  — 
"  what  did  we  do  to  merit  all  this  ?  " 

Frank  and  Kate,  with  the  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm which  belonged  to  their  father's 
blood  as  well  as  to  their  time  of  life,  tried 
to  cheer  her  with  pictures  of  the  grand  suc- 
c^ses  which  were  to  come;  but  in  vain. 
The  good  lady  would  only  relapse  into  an- 
other of  her  weeping  fits,  and  oe  taken  to 
her  room,  crying,  "  O  Francis  1  —  oh  1  my 
poor  husband  I  till  the  enthusiasm  was 
damped,  and  the  present  brought  back  to 
the  brother  and  sister  in  all  its  nakedness. 

Every  day  they  took  counsel  toother. 
Frank's  bedroom,  metamorphosed  by  Kate's 
clever  hands,  till  it  looked  no  more  like  a 
bedroom  than  Mr.  Swiveller*s  ono  apart- 
ment, served  as  their  studio.  An  inverted 
case  —  which  once,  in  what  lodging-house 
keepers  call  their  *'  happier  days,"  had  con- 
tamed  Clicquot  or  gooseberry  —  served  as  a 
platform,  on  which  Frank  stood  for  a  model 
to  his  sister.     They  called  it  their  throne. 

**  Do  —  my  dear  good  boy  —  do  hold  out 
vour  arm  as  I  placed  it,"  says  Mistress 
Kate,  sketching  in  rapidly,  while  Frank 
stands  as  motionless  as  he  can  before  her 
in  the  best  suit  he  has  lef\.  ^^  I  have 
wasted  I  don't  know  how  much  time  to-day 
in  getting  up  to  put  you  right'' 

**  My  dear  girl,  can  I  stand  —  I  put  it  to 
voQ  —  can  I  stand  like  a  semaphore  for  an 
hoar  at  a  time  ?  Even  a  semaphore's  arms 
go  up  and  down,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Frank,  it's  dreadfully 
tiresome,  as  I  found  when  I  sat  for  your 
Antigone.    But  see  how  patient  I  was ! " 

The  advantage  was  certainly  on  Frank's 
side ;  because  ^^te  would  stand  in  the  same 
position  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  —  twice 
as  long  as  a  professional  model. 

**  How  far  have  you  got,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Don't  move  now  —  a  moment  more  — 
Only  five  minutes,  and  I  shall  have  fin- 
ished the  outline." 

She  is  sketching  on  a  boxwood  block. 
It  was  the  first  order  they  had  received ;  it 
was  to  illustrate  a  poem  in  a  magazine,  and 
the  price  was  three  guineas. 

**  if  you  go  on  at  Uiis  rate,"  said  Frank, 
**  it  will  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  oils. 


Why,  yoa  can  do  a  block  a  day  -^  easily — 
working  np  your  back-grounds  by  candle- 
light." 

*'  Yes  —  if  we  can  get  the  orders ;  but 
you  must  not  forget  the  trouble  we  had  in 
getting  the  first." 

'*  C'est  le  commencement,"  said  Frank. 
^*  £t  gal,  gai,"  —  he  began  to  sing. 

"  Do  not  move  just  now.     Please  don't" 

'*  *  Bergeroanett«, 
Douoe  boiiMlette, 
Donnes-le  mol,  votra  oli^Mlet,' " 

sang  her  model,  with  one  of  his  happy 
laughs.  ^*  Don't  you  remember,  Katie, 
when  I  sang  that  jolly  old  French  song  last 
at  Parkside,  when  Grace  played  the  accom- 

riniment  ?  Dearest  Grace !  When  shall 
see  her  again  ?  " 

*'  Let  us  talk  seriously,"  said  Kate.  "  I 
am  sure  mamma  must  go  away  into  the 
country  somewhere.  We  could  live  cheap- 
er than  wo  can  in  London,  and  I  know  she 
would  get  back  her  health  at  some  quiet 
seaside  plaee ;  and  I  could  fill  my  sketch- 
book with  pretty  bits,  and  work  them  up 
into  landscapes,  like  those  you  sold  "  — 

**  For  fifteen  shillings  each,"  Frank 
laughed. 

His  experience  of  picture  selling  had 
been  rather  disheartening.  But  still  he 
hoped;  nor  was  it  unnatural  that  he 
should  do  so.  He  had  a  strong  taste  for 
art  He  could  do  what  few  young  men 
can  do  —  draw  nicely.  He  had  been  fa- 
mous for  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  Kate  was  much  more  profi- 
cient with  her  pencil  than  he  was. 

Kate  guided  their  course.  She  chose  the 
lodgings  near  the  Museum.  She  was  pur- 
ser for  the  family,  and  did  the  marketing, 
oflen  at  night,  in  the  Fulham  Road ;  for  her 
mother  would  speedily  have  outrun  the 
constable  by  a  distance. 

As  it  was,  John  Hcathcote's  gifl  was  re- 
duced to  small  dimensions. 

Grace's  hundred  pounds  Frank  held 
sacred,  proposing  to  use  it  for  his  mother. 

Kate  took  the  necessary  steps  to  their 
painting  at  the  public  galleries.  They 
went  at  first  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays  to  the  Museum.  Then  Frank 
went  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  leaving  Kate  to  go  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  by  herself. 
They  wanted  to  learn  Art.  Now,  Art  u 
learned,  they  had  been  told,  by  copying. 
So  they  set  to  work  to  copy.  Kate  spent 
three  days  a  week  for  four  months  at  Dyck- 
mans'  "  Blind  Beggar."  It  is  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, but  copying  it  teaches  nothing.  She 
found  that  out  before  it  was  half  done ;  but 
she  made  a  splendid  copy  of  ^t  on  panel, 
like  the  original.    Frank  copied  Sir  Josh- 
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Ina  8  **  Heads  of  Angels,"  at  the  National. 
In  this  work  there  was  something  to  be 
learnt.  The  softness,  the  delicacy,  the  an- 
selic  expression  of  those  little  cherubs' 
heads,  all  painted  from  one  tiny  mortal 
face,  showea  the  student  of  art  what  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  master.  And  Reynolds 
is  a  master  for  a  very  nnartistic  nation  to 
be  proud  of.  Frank  had  finished  this  pic- 
ture when  Kate's  "  Blind  BeojJ^ar"  was  half 
done.  The  copy  he  made  was  yery  good. 
At  the  gallery  Uie  old  women  praised  it ; 
and  as  they  had  often  copied  it  themselves, 
they  were  judges.  A  dealer  who  came  in 
one  student's  day  called  it  "  clever."  He 
was  a  burly  man,  with  a  tremendously  red 
nose  that  told  its  own  tale  of  knock-outs. 
This  professional  opinion  encoursiged 
Frank.  He  had  hoped  to  sell  it  to  some 
of  those  connoisseurs  of  art  who  loiter 
round  the  students'  easels  on  closed  days ; 
but  there  had  been  no  bid. 

He  had  it  framed ;  It  happened  to  be  at 
the  shop  of  the  red-nosed  man,  whose  name 
was  Burls.  He  paid  two  pounds  te9  shillings 
for  an  appropnate  Reynolds  frame  for  it. 

Then  he  put  his  picture  into  a  cab,  and 
tried  the  dealers  all  over  the  West  End 
with  it. 

"  What  1  buy  a  copy  of  a  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery?  Not  unless  we  knew 
where  we  could  place  it  1 " 

It  was  a  knock-down  blow  for  our  inno- 
cent young  artist ;  but  it  was  the  answer 
he  got  everywhere,  from  rough  dealers  and 
smooth,  Hebrew  and  Gentile.  So,  at  last, 
in  despair,  he  lefl  it  at  an  auction-room  in 
Bond  Street,  where  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
Kate  and  he  attended,  and  bought  it  in  at 
two  pounds  seven  and  sixpence  —  half  a 
crown  less  than  the  frame  that  was  on  it 
had  cost  him :  and  he  had  five  per  cent, 
commission  to  pay,  and  the  cost  of  taking 
it  home.  This  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
trade  value  of  copies  of  pictures  that  are 
known. 

A  young  lady  at  the  Museum  made 
friends  witJn  Kate  —  they  all  make  friends 
with  one  another  — and  exhorted  her  to 
try  at  working  on  wood.  So  with  Frank 
and  her  mother  for  models,  and  a  back- 
ground out  of  her  sketch  book,  she  made  a 
Erett^  picture,  and  despatched  Frank  to 
ly  siege  to  the  editors. 

He  took  a  few  waternsolor  sketches  of 
his  own  with  him,  to  show  at  one  or  two 
picture-shops  where  he  had  seen  similar 
sketches  displayed  in  the  windows. 

He  tried  two  shops  —  one  was  near  Pic- 
cadilly —  in  his  walk  towards  the  publidii- 
ers'  shops.  He  was  not  afraid  of  talking  to 
the  shopkeepers ;  but  he  did  feel  a  httle 
nervous  at  tne  prospect  of  bearding  an  edi- 
tor in  his  den. 


So  he  showed  his  sketches,  with  some 
success.  The  answer  at  both  the  shops 
was, — 

'*  Do  me  some  with  shorter  pettiooata, 
and  I'll  give  you  forty-two  shillings  a  doz- 
en for  them." 

The  shops  were  kept  by  brothers,  and 
Frank's  sketches  were  pretty  young  ladies. 
He  profited  by  this  experience. 

He  spent  that  afternoon,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  after  that,  in  calling  at  differ- 
ent places  with  the  inquiry,  "  Is  the  editor 
of  the  So-and-so  in  ?  " 

With  one  result.  The  editor  never  was 
in  —  to  a  young  man  who  did  not  know  his 
name.  At  night,  after  the  third  of  these 
excursions,  he  felt  embittered  towards  these 
gentlemen,  and  told  Kate,  he  thought  they 
might  as  well  put  their  block  in  the  fire ;  it 
would  warm  them  so. 

The  weather  was  as  warm  as  Frank's 
temper.  Kate  reproved  him,  and  gave 
him  her  royal  commands  to  try  again. 

**  And  now,  Frank,"  she  said  after  their 
mother  had  gone  to  bed,  "  I  have  made  up 
mv  mind  to  go  away  from  London,  and 
take  mamma  with  me  —  to  Wales,  I  think. 
Living  is  cheap  there,  and  the  scenery  is 
beautuuL  She  mu8t  be  taken  out  of  Lon- 
don." 

Frank  felt  rather  glad  at  this.  He 
thought  his  mother  and  sister  would  bo 
better  in  the  countrv  for  a  few  months. 
When  they  came  back  to  him,  he  meant  to 
have  a  home  for  them. 

**  And  I'll  tell  you  why,  Frank.  I  shall 
finish  my  picture ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
that.  'There  are  three  people  at  it  now,  — 
such  a  vulgar  man ;  ana  oh  1  two  such  vul- 
gar women,  —  and  they  race  on  a  Wednes- 
day morning  to  get  up  the  stairs  before  me, 
and  secure  their  seats  for  the  week  close  to 
the  picture.  The  man  elbows  roughly  by 
me,  and  I  can  hardly  get  a  look  at  me  pic- 
ture mysel£" 

Frank  began  to  fume — his  fingers  tin- 
gled. 

'^The  authorities  should  make  some 
proper  rules,  I  think,  for  I  began  mv  copy 
before  any  of  them.  Of  course,  I  can't 
race  up  the  stairs  with  them,  and  tear 
through  the  rooms  to  be  first  at  the  pic- 
ture; and,  then,  Frank  —  you'll  promise 
me  to  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  Kate.  I  think  I  shall  be 
at  the  top  of  the  stabs  before  that  fellow 
some  day  soon  "  — 

**  There  now,  I  have  done  if  you  do  not 
give  me  vour  word." 

"  Well — there,  then  —  go  on." 

"  Well,  Frank,  an  old  man  —  nobleman, 
they  say  he  is  —  has  been  very  attentive." 

Her  brother  gave  an  angry  snort,  and 
his  eyes  looked  very  mischievous. 
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"  Don't  be  angry — he  is  too  ridicnloos  — 
tlfee  funniest  old  object,  with  false  teeth,  and 
»  wig,  and  stays,  Mid  a  ffold-headed  cane. 
He  wants  to  buy  the  '  Blind  Beggar/  and 
has  given  me  advice  I  don't  want  aboat 
painting  it ;  and  to-day,  Frank  "  — 

•*  ToKiay ,  Kate  ?  " 

^  He  brought  me  a  bouquet,  which  of 
coarse  I  decliTied  to  accept.  But  I  thought 
it  best  to  put  away  my  picture,  and  leave 
tlie  gallery/* 

**  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow." 

He  was,  nearly  every  day  after  till  Kate 
had  finished  her  picture. 

But  the  £arl  of only  paid  one  more 

visit  to  the  Museom  during  his  stay  in  town 
that  season. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
Frank  had  given  his  card  to  his  sister's  ad- 
mirer, he  determined  to  try  his  luck  a^rain 
with  the  block  and  portfolio  of  sketclies. 
At  the  first  place  he  called  at,  the  man  he 
■aw  took  his  name  up  to  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  and  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was 
asked  to  walk  up  stairs. 

He  found  himself  in  a  dingy  room,  in  the 
presence  of  a  fatherly  young  man,  with  a 
grave  but  kind  face. 

Frank  told  him  how  surprised  he  was  at 
having  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  spe- 
cimens and  asking  for  work. 

The  editor  of  the  ^  Universal  Magazine  ** 
was  a  scholsj'  and  a  gentleman.  He  drew 
the  young  man  out,  looked  at  his  sketches, 
and  gave  him  a  few  words  of  judicous 
praise. 

**  But  I  don't  use  any  blocks.  The  *  Uni- 
versal '  is  not  an  illustrated  magazine.'' 

Frank  was  disappointed. 

**  I  really  bad  not  thought  of  that,"  he 
stammered  out. 

''But  I  am  always  ready  to  help  any 
body  I  can.  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Meliiship. 
Y^oar  sister's  drawings  are  really  clever, 
and  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  wanted.  I 
will  give  yon  a  note  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  uses  a  great  many  illustrations."  He 
banded  Frank  the  letter,  adding,  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  c^  your  success  some  day 
when  you  are  passing  this  way.  Stay,  I 
will  give  yon  something  else." 

He  wrote  rapidly  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  then  handed  Frank  a  list  of  all  the  il- 
lustrated magazines  of  standing  and  respect- 
ability, with  the  names  of  their  editors. 

**^  I  have  put  a  star  to  those  where  you 
may  just  mention  m^  name." 

Frank  thanked  his  new  friend  very  sin- 
cerely, and  bowed  himself  out —  to  get  an 
order  for  a  block  fifteen  minutes  afVer. 

The  editor  of  the  "Universal"  blew 
down  a  pipe  at  his  desk.    Whistle. 

•Sir?" 

ujjQok,   in   the  contributor's  book,  vol. 


xxvii.  Who  wrote  the  article  on  '  Com- 
mercial Morality  ? ' " 

After  an  interval  of  ten  minntes,  a  whis- 
tle in  the  editor's  room. 

"  Well  ?  " 

«  Mr.  Francis  Meliiship,  banker,  Maiket 
Basing,  Holmshire." 

''  Ah,  I  thought  I  knew  the  name.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  this 
young  man  what  his  father  refused  to  x^ 
ceive,  the  honorarium  for  several  articles 
he  did  for  us." 

He  entered  Frank^s  name  in  his  note- 
book. 

But  Frank  was  not  the  sort  of  gentleman 
to  be  helped.  He  would  not  ask  anybody 
for  assistance.  Dick  Mortiboy  would  have 
helped  him;  John  Heathcote  would  have 
helped  him ;  and  in  London,  a  dozen  men 
who  had  known  his  father  would  have 
taken  him  by  the  hand.  But  Frank  was 
too  proud.  He  would  make  his  own  way 
—  to  Grace.  It  was  always  Grace,  this 
goal  he  was  hastening  to.  He  devoured 
her  letters  to  Kate.  He  inspired  Kate's 
epistles  in  reply. 

'^  Bum  the  boy's  nonsense,"  honest  John 
Heathcote  had  said  a  dozen  times.  *^If 
we  could  only  get  at  him,  we  might  do 
something  for  him.  Painter!  I  would  as 
soon  see  a  boy  of  mine  a  fiddler." 

But  Mrs.  Heathcote  was  rather  pleased 
than  not. 

*<  What  in  the  world  can  he  do  without 
any  money  ?  "  she  said.  **  If  his  father  had 
brought  him  up  to  something*  he  would 
have  stood  the  same  chance  as  other  people." 

As  the  Bummer  advanced,  Mrs.  Melli- 
ship's  health  became  worse,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Kate  and  she  should  go  away 
into  Wales.  Kate  had  sold  her  '*  Blind 
Beggar  "  for  twenty  pounds,  and  with  this 
money  they  paid  their  fiiw  debts,  and 
Frank  saw  them  off. 

The  world  was  before  him.  He  took  a 
lodging  in  Islington^  and  went  on  with  his 
painting.  He  still  meant  to  be  famous. 
One  fine  morning  he  had  no  money  lefl  ex- 
cept a  five-pound  note  he  had  resolved 
never  to  break  into.  This  brought  him 
down  from  the  clouds.  He  had  not  been 
successful  in  getting  any  work  ibr  the  mag- 
azines, so  he  determined,  at  whatever  sac- 
rifice, to  turn  his  **  Angels'  Heads "  into 
money. 

He  took  it  first  to  Mr.  Burls's  shop,  and 
told  the  picture-dealer  he  had  triea  hard 
to  sell  it  before,  but  had  been  unable  to  dis* 
pose  of  it. 

"It isn't  in  our  way,  sir." 

^^  Is  it  in  anybody's  way  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

"  I  should  think  not.  Copies  aren't  no 
good  at  all." 
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"  Would  you  gire  me  any  thing  for  it  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man. 

"Well,  you  may  leave  it  if  you  like. 
iVe  got  a  customer  I  don't  mind  showing  it 
to." 

Frank  called  again  a  few  days  after. 

"  I'll  give  you  six  pounds  for  it,  and  then 
I  dare  say  I  shall  lose  by  it,''  said  Burls. 

He  had  sold  it  for  ei;7hteen  guineas  to  a 
customer  who  collected  Sir  Joshuas,  and 
bought  copies  when  the  originals  were  not 
likely  to  come  into  the  market.  But  Frank 
did  not  know  this.  He  accepted  the  six 
pounds  eagerly. 

"I'm  a  ready-money  man,  my  lad  — 
there's  your  coin." 

^  Thank  you,"  said  Frank,  pocketing  the 
six  sovereigns.  "  You  have  a  great  many 
pictures,  Mr.  Burls." 

And  ho  might  have  added,  **  very  great 
rubbish  they  are." 

"  There's  seventeen  hundred  pictures  in 
this  house,  from  cellar  to  garrets,  lad,"  said 
the  dealer. 

They  stood  in  stacks,  ei^ht  or  ten  thick, 
round  the  cellar,  down  the  open  trap  of 
« which  Frank  could  see.  They  were  piled 
everywhere.  One  canvas,  thirty  feet  by 
ten,  was  screwed  up  to  the  ceiling.  They 
were  numberless  pictures  of  every  age  and 
school,  Titians  and  Tenierses,  Snydcrses, 
and  Watteaus:  all  the  kings  of  England, 
from  the  Conqueror  down  to  William  IV. ; 
ancestors  ready  for  hanging  in  the  pseudo- 
baronial  hall  of  the  nouveaux  riches ;  in 
a  word,  furniture  pictures  by  the  gross. 

"  If  there  was  seventeen  hundred  before, 
yours  makes  the  seventeen  hundred  and 
oneth,  don't  it?" 

The  dealer  was  pleased  to  joke.  His 
shopman  laughed,  and  Frank  did  toa  He 
had  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket,  for  Mr. 
Burls  amused  him. 

^''Now,  this  here  Sir  Joshua  ought  to  be 
wet ;  and  not  to  ask  you  to  stand,  suppose 
we  topse." 

Frank  assented,  lost,  and  paid  for  three 
glasses. 

"Where's  Critchett?  I  haven't  seen 
him  to-day?"  Mr.  Burls  asked  of  his 
man. 

"  He  has  not  turned  up.  The  old  com- 
plaint, I  expect." 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  him  from  me,  when 
he  does  turn  up,  he's  got  to  the  end  of  his 
tether,"  said  Mr.  Burls,  very  angrily. 
"  Be  dashed,  if  I  emplov  such  a  vagabond 
any  longer.  There's  tiiis  picture  of  Mr. 
Thin^amy's  for  him  to  restore ;  and  I  prom- 
ised it  this  week  faithfully." 

"  He's  oflen  served  you  so  before,"  said 
the  man. 

But  this  remark  did  not  soothe  the  dealer. 
It  made  him  only  the  more  angry. 


Now,  Mr.  Frank  Melliship  had  got  ^  the 
end  of  his  tether,  too ;  for  he  had  only  the 
six  pounds  he  had  juM  received,  and  no 
immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  earn 
more. 

Opportunity  comes  once  in  a  way  to 
every  man.  It  had  come  to  Frank,  and  he 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  Could  I  restore  the  picture  for  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  great  ugly  daub — a  copy,  a 
hundred  years  old  probably,  of  some  pi<^ 
ture  in  a  Dutch  gallery  and  stood  on 
the  floor  by  Frank.  Doubtless  it  had  a 
value  in  the  eyes  of  its  owner,  who  thought 
it  worthy  of  restoration :  but  a  viler,  black- 
er tatterdemalion  of  a  canvas  you  never 
saw. 

At  Frank's  question,  Mr.  Burls  opened 
his  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Show  us  your  hands,"  he  said.  "  That's 
what  they  say  to  beggars  as  say  they're  in- 
nocent at  the  station.  Ah  1  I  thought  so ; 
you  ain't  done  any  hard  work.  Now 
perhaps  you're  what  I  call  a  gingerbread 
gentleman.     Are  you  ?  " 

The  color  mounted  to  Frank's  cheeks. 

^  I  want  employment.  I  am  a  poor 
man." 

"  He  aint  no  use  to  us,  is  he.  Jack  ?  " 

Jack,  Mr.  Burls's  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  could  repaint  that  picture  where  it 
wants  it,"  said  Frank. 

"  Did  you  ever  restore  a  picture  before  ? 
Restoring's  an  art:  it's  a  thing  as  isn't 
learnt  in  a  moment,  I  can  tell  you.  *  Pic- 
tures cleaned,  lined,  and  restored  by  a 
method  of  our  own  invention,  without  in- 
jury, and  at  a  moderate  charge,'"  said 
Mr.  Burls,  quoting  an  inscription  in  gilt  let- 
ters over  Frank's  head.  "Now,  did  you 
ever  clean  a  picture  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Frank. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  do  the  paint- 
ing part  if  I  taught  you  how  to  clean  and 
restore  on  the  system  I  invented  myself?  " 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Frank. 

"  But  if  I  teach  you  the  secrets  of  the 
trade,  what  are  you  going  to  give  me  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  afford  to  give  jrou 
any  thing,"  said  Frank  "  except  labor.** 

"  It's  worth  fiily  pounds  to  anybody  to 
know.  Critchett  might  have  made  a  for- 
tune at  it.  Look  at  me.  I  began  as  an 
errand  bov.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  A 
good  restorer  can  always  keep  himself 
employed." 

"Indeed,"  said  Frank — who   contem- 

Clated  with  admiration  a  man  who  had 
een  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune  —  "I 
should  very  much  like  to  learn  the  art  of 
restoring ;  as  I  have  not  been  successful  in 
getdng  a  living  as  an  artist." 

"Well,"  said  the  dealer,  "I'll  see  first 
what  you're  up  to»  and  whether  you  can 
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punt  well  enoufl^b  for  me  if  I  was  to  teach 
jOQ  the  restonng.  You  may  come  up 
itairs.  Bring  imt  picture  up  on  your 
ihoulders.** 

Frank  hoisted  the  canvas  aloft,  and  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Burls  up  the  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

It  was  not  very  easy  for  Frank  to  get 
the  picture  round  the  turns  of  the  narrow 
itaircaae,  which  led  from  Mr.  Burls's  shop 
to  the  room  above,  which  he  called  the  gal- 
lery. In  this  room,  Frank  saw  that  there 
were  a  number  of  pictures  hanging  round 
the  wallsy  and  on  several  tall  screens. 
They  were  of  a  better  class  than  those  in 
(he  shop.  Mr.  Burls  led  the  way  through 
the  gallery  to  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  at 
tibe  end.  Mounting  these,  with  the  canvas 
on  his  shoulder,  Frank  found  more  rooms 
M  of  pictures,  framed  and  unframed,  in 
stacks  tnat  reached  up  to  his  chin. 

On  the  floor  above,  a  number  of  men 
were  employed  in  gilding  and  repairing 
frames,  lip  one  more  flignt  of  stairs,  and 
they  were  on  the  attic  floor,  apparently  the 
sanctum  of  Mr.  Critchett,  the  restorer; 
for  in  a  little  back  room  were  his  easels 
and  palettes,  and  his  battered  tubes  of 
paint,  and  several  short  and  very  black  clay 
pipes. 

*^  I  find  the  materials,"  said  Mr.  Burls. 
"I've  paid  for  all  the  paints  and  brushes, 
80 1  suppose  they're  mine.** 

"  Certainly,"  said  Frank. 

''Now  you  can  set  to  work  on  that 
Teniers  as  you've  carried  up  sturs ;  and 
then  I  shall  see  what  you're  up  to,  and 
wheUier  youll  suit  me.  If  you  ain't  got  all 
the  paint  you  want,  come  to  me." 

With  this  remark,  Mr.  Burls  left  Frank, 
and,  pulling  off  his  coat^  set  to  work  him- 
self in  the  front  room,  a  short  description 
of  which  I  gave  at  the  beginning  of  my 
last  chapter. 

Left  to  himself,  Frank  looked  about  him. 
lliere  was  a  good  light,  to  the  north ;  but 
when  he  stood  upright  anywhere  in  the 
loom,  his  head  nearly  touched  the  ceiling. 

The  prospect  from  his  window  was  limit- 
ed almost  entirely  to  tiles  and  chimney 
pots. 

Pasted  to  the  walls  were  a  number  of 
grlnts  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of 
English  history,  which  —  as  Frank  rightly 

rsed  —  were  used  in  the  productions  of 
-  genuine  antique  portraits  which  were 
foonded  upon  them.  Mr.  Critchett  had 
left  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  great  startthed 
raff  and  jewelled  stomacher,  in  an  unfin- 
ished state  on  hi^  easel. 


The  furniture  of  his  atelier  was  by  no 
means  luxurious.  It  consisted  of  a  cane* 
seated  chair,  with  three  orthodox  legs,  and 
an  old  mahl-stick  for  a  fourth.  A  high 
rush  hassock,  tied  on  this  chair,  led  Frank 
to  suppose  that  his  predecessor  had  been  a 
short  man.  There  were,  besides,  three 
easels,  a  fireplace  with  a  black  kettle  on 
the  hob,  and  several  canvases  —  some  new, 
some  old  —  in  the  corners;  and  this  was 
all. 

Having  made  this  short  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, Frank  settled  down  to  his  work. 

He  found  it  easy :  little  patches  of 
paint  gone  here  and  there  all  over  the  por- 
trait; and  he  supplied  these,  carrying  out, 
as  well  as  he  could  interpret  it,  the  design 
of  the  original  painter. 

Mr.  Burls  was  constantly  walking  in  and 
out  of  the  room,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  and  volunteering  unnecessary 
pieces  of  advice. 

At  four  o'clock  ho  left  off  "  chafing  "  his 
pictures ;  and  looked  in  at  Frank,  smear- 
ing his  coarse  hands  with  spirits,  to  get  off 
the  dirt  with  which  they  were  ditched. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I've  done  for  to-day. 
I've  chafed  fifteen  pictures :  that's  fiiteen 
pound  earned.  I  shall  charge  them  a  quid 
apiece  for  doing  'em.  I  don't  work  for 
nothing,  and  I  don't  know  anybody  in  the 
picture  trade  that  does." 

At  six,  he  came  up  to  Frank  again,  and 
looked  at  his  work. 

«  That'll  do,  my  lad— that'll  do,"  and 
went  away  again. 

This  cheered  Frank,  and  he  worked  as 
loner  as  it  was  light,  and  walked  home  to 
his  lodgings  at  Islington  a  happy  man. 

Next  day  he  finished  the  job,  and  Mr. 
Burls  passed  judgment  on  his  work.  It 
was  favorable  to  him ;  and  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  place  of  Critchett,  kicked 
out. 

Frank  wrote  and  told  his  sister  and 
mother,  staying  at  Llan-y-Fyddloes,  that 
he  had  got  regular  employment  that  suited 
him  very  well,  and  that  his  prospects  were 
brightening. 

He  did  this  to  cheer  them,  and  to  some 
extent  he  believed  what  he  said. 

"  If,"  he  wrote  to  Kate,  "  I  can  only  earn 
enough  to  keep  myself,  and  send  something 
every  week  to  you,  by  the  work  I  am  at, 
and  still  leave  myself  time  for  study  and 
improvement,  I  am  satisfied.  Depend  up'^n 
it,  you  shall  see  me  in  the  catalogue  at  tho 
Academy  before  long,  No.  00001,  *  Interior 
of  a  studio,'  by  "  —  drawing  a  very  fair 
likeness  of  himself  by  way  of  signature  to 
his  letter. 

He  said  nothing  to  Kate  about  the 
amount  of  money  he  could  earn  at  his  new 
work,  nor  did  he  tell  her  what  it  was  exact- 
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ly.  EUs  reason  for  the  first  was  that  he 
wrote  his  letter,  before  he  had  settled  terms 
with  Mr.  Burls;  for  the  second,  because 
he  knew  his  mother  would  become  hysteri- 
cal at  the  bare  idea  of  her  son  working  for 
n  living  in  any  but  the  most  gentlemanlike 
manner,  such  as  society  permits.  Now,  for 
his  part,  Frank  saw  notning  degrading  in 
any  nonest  labor,  and  was  quite  content  to 
put  up  for  a  while  with  such  humble  occu- 
pation. 

"  Hang  it,"  he  thought,  "  Td  rather  do 
it  than  sponge  on  somebody  else." 

But  Kate  guessed  it  was  something 
rather  beneath  his  dignity  to  do,  he  was  so 
reserved. 

His  arrangement  with  the  picture  deal- 
er, was  in  these  terms :  — 

Burls :  '^  I'm  fair  and  straight,  I  am.  I 
should  not  have  got  on  if  I'd  done  as  many 
chaps  do." 

Frank :  *<  To  be  sure.  I  think  I  am  tol- 
erably straightforward,  too,  Mr.  Burls.  I 
hope  so,  at  least." 

iurls:  *^I  don*t  know  nothing  about 
you,  do  I  ?  " 

Frank  (reddening)  :  "  No." 

Burls:  **Wcll,  I  don't  want  to  ask  no 
questions,  my  lad." 

The  man's  familiarity  was  disgusting. 
It  was  a  fine  lesson  in  self-command  for 
Frank  to  make  himself  stomach  it. 

**  You  want  work,  and  I'll  give  you  some. 
You  can  work  for  me  instead  of  old  Crit- 
chett.  I'm  fair  and  straight  with  you. 
Some  chaps  would  want  you  to  work  six 
months  for  nothing." 

Frank :  "  I  could  not  do  that.'' 

Burh,  continuing :  "  I  don't  ask  you. 
You  shall  have  what  Critchett  had  —  that's 
a  shillin'  an  hour ;  and  handsome  pay,  too« 
I  call  iu  I  like  to  pay  my  chaps  well. 
Regular  work,  too.  lou  may  work  eight 
hours  a  day  if  you  like,  and  then  you'll  take 
ei^t  and  forty  shillin'  a  week,  you  know." 

Mr.  Burls  appealed  to  his  shopman  to 
support  his  statement  that  Frank's  pre- 
decessor often  **took  eight  and  forty  a 
week." 

The  terms  seemed  fair;  though  the 
remuneration  for  restorinjr,  which  required 
artistic  skill,  seemed  to  Frank  to  bear  no 
just  proportion  to  the  money  to  be  got  by 
cleaning  —  for  Mr.  Burls  earned  fifteen 
pounds  before  dinner  at  %i9X^  Frank  recol- 
lected. 

However,  he  could  hardly  expect  to  get 
more  than  Critchett  bad  received  before 
him  ;  so  he  a^eed  to  take  a  shilling  an 
hour,  and  work  regularly  for  Mr.  Burls. 

Burls:  "Done,  then,  and  settled.  We 
don't  want  any  character,  do  we,  Jack  ? 
lectures  aint  easy  things  to  carry  out  of 
the  shop,  are  they  ?  " 


Frank  (very  angry)  :  "Sir  1 " 
Burls:  "No  offence.  Don't  get  angry. 
It  was  only  a  hint  that  we  should  not  trou- 
ble you  for  references  to  your  last  employ- 
ment. Bec'lect  what  I  said  about  those 
hands.  You've  been  brought  up  a  gentle* 
man,  I  dare  say,  but  you're  right  not  to 
starve  your  belly  to  feed  your  pride.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  I'm  straight  and  fair, 
I  am.     You'll  find  me  that." 

I  have  now  explained  how  Frank  came 
to  be  in  the  top  attic  of  Mr.  Burls's  hoas^ 
of  business.  He  remained  in  his  situadoa 
about  three  months.  While  there,  he 
learned  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Burls  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  soon  came  to  stand  a 
little  in  awe  of  him ;  for  he  was  educated 
and  honest,  and,  in  addition,  plainly  a  gen- 
tleman. The  dealer  was  very  ignorant, 
and,  from  any  point  of  view  but  that  of  hia 
class  of  traders,  very  dishonest  —  that  is, 
he  looked  upon  the  public,  his  customers, 
as  fair  game ;  and  would  tell  any  lie,  and 
any  sequence  of  lies,  to  sell  a  spurious  pic- 
ture for  and  at  the  price  of  a  genuine  pic- 
ture. The  morals  of  commerce,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Burlses,  find  their  lowest 
ebb. 

But,  to  some  extent,  their  customers 
make  them  what  they  are.  If  a  man  who 
has  money  to  spend  on  his  house  will  have 
pictures  for  his  walls,  why  not  prefer  a  new 
picture  to  an  old  one  ?  Why  not  an  hon- 
est print  before  a  dishonest  canvas  ? 

But  it  is  always  the  reverse.  He  has  a 
hundred  pounds  to  lay  out,  and  he  wants 
ten  pictures  for  the  money  —  bargains  — 
speculative  pictures,  with  famous  names  to 
tliem,  which  he  can  comment  on  and  en- 
large upon,  and  point  out  the  beauties  of 
to  iiis  friends,  until  he  actually  comes  to 
believe  the  daub  he  gave  ten  guineas  for 
is  a  Turner ;  and  the  dealers  can  find  him 
hundreds. 

Why,  the  old  masters  must  have  painted 
pictures  faster  than  they  could  nowadays 
print  them,  if  a  quarter  of  the  things  that 
tliat  are  sold  in  tneir  names  were  their  true 
works.  There  are  probably  more  pictures 
ascribed  to  any  one  famous  old  master  now 
for  sale  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe, 
than  he  could  have  produced  had  he  painted 
a  complete  work  every  day,  from  the  day  he 
was  born  till  the  day  he  died  —  and  hved 
to  be  seventy,  too. 

Burls  could  find  his  customers  any  thing 
they  asked  for.  No  painter  so  rare,  so 
sought  after,  or  so  obscure,  but  there  were 
some  works  of  his,  a  bargain,  in  the  dealer's 
stock. 

He  told  Frank  his  history :  — 

"  My  father  wore  a  tmirorm :  he  was  a 
park-keeper  in  Kensington  Gardens.     I 
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vent  to  school  till  I  was  thirteen,  then  I 
vent  oot  as  an  errand-boy.  My  master 
was  a  dealer,  in  St.  James  Street.  I  got 
10  learn  the  gilding  and  cleaning ;  and  when 
I  was  six  and  twenty,  I  earned  two  pounds 
a  week.  Well,  my  father  had  an  old 
friend,  and  he  had  had  some  money  left 
him.  He  ^ave  his  son  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  we  went  into  business.  His  son  died 
before  we'd  been  partners  a  year.  I 
bought  his  share,  and  here  I  am.  I  shall 
die  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
Blupley  **  —  (this  was  Frank's  name  at  Mr. 
Barb's)  — ''  and  this  business  thrown  in  — 
■lark  my  words." 

This  was  his  story,  and  it  was  true. 
Like  all  men  who  have  risen  from  nothing. 


Mr.  Burls  was  inordinately  pleased  with 
himself.  He  attributed  to  his  great  ability 
what  really  ou^ht  to  have  been  put  down 
to  his  great  Iu^^l. 

He  would  be  a  fine  specimen  for  the 
*  Self-help"  collection  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles's  book. 

''Mind  you,"  he  often  said  to  Frank, 
''there  ain't  a  man  in  ten  thousand  that 
could  have  done  what  I've  done." 

Now,  Burls's  life,  as  I  read  it  and  as 
Frank  read  it,  was  simply  an  example  of 
the  power  of  luck.  Serving  under  a  kind 
master,  who  lets  him  learn  his  trade. 
Luck.  Finding  a  man  who  wants  to  put 
his  son  into  business,  and  is  willing  to 
trost  him.  Luck.  Getting  all  to  himself. 
Lock.  His  shop  pulled  down  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  in  order  to  widen  a  street. 
Compeosation  paid  just  when  be  wants 
money,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year's 
trade.  Luck.  And  so  on.  I.<ook  into 
ever}-  adventure  he  has  made,  luck  crowned 
it  with  success.  And  how  we  all  worship 
success  that  brings  wealth  I  Why,  weak 
Mrs.  Melliship  would  rather  have  seen 
Frank  succeed  in  making  himself  as  rich 
as  Dick  Mortibov,  than  that  his  name 
should  have  been  handed  down  to  endless 
centaries  as  the  writer  of  a  greater  epic 
than  Milton,  or  tlie  painter  of  a  greater 
pictmre  than  the  greatest  of  Raphael's  car- 
toons. Frank,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
told  all  his  story  to  his  employer ;  but  he 
was  constrained  to  explain  why  he  was  in 
a  position  so  different  to  that  in  which  he 
had  been  brou<vht  up.  And  he  did  it  in  a 
few  words,  and  without  any  expression  of 
complaint.  Burls  only  knew  that  his 
father  had  lost  money  by  rash  speculation, 
and  had  died,  leaving  Frank  without  re- 
sources. He  did  not  inquire  further,  but 
remarked,  — 

"What  ain't  in  my  business  is  in  the 
throe  per  cent.  Consols.  Your  father's 
ooeht  to  have  been  there."' 

Soon  there  came  a  very  busy  time  at 


cleaninz  pictures,  and  Biurls  asked  Frank 
to  help  mm. 

He  found  it  a  mighty  simple  matter, 
though  it  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  fingers  at 
first. 

^  Lay  the  canvas  down,"  said  Burls, "  and 
rub  it  If  the  varnish  comes  off  after  a  few 
rubs  of  your  finger,  it's  mastic,  and*li  all  rub 
off  clear  down  to  the  paint  If  it  won't 
chafe,  it's  copal ;  and  you  must  get  it  off 
with  spirits,  and  be  careful  not  to  take  the 
paint  away  with  it.  I've  seen  that  done 
often." 

So  Frank  and  Burls  spent  much  of  their 
time  together,  chafing  the  dirty  varnish 
off  old  pictures.  When  they  had  rubbed 
it  off,  and  got  down  to  the  paint,  one  or 
the  other  dipped  a  wide  brush  in  mastic 
varnish,  dabbed  it  on  like  whitewash  on  a 
ceiling,  and  then  laid  the  canvas  flat  on  the 
floor  of  the  next  room. 

"It  all  dries  down  smooth  enough," 
Burls  said.    "  That's  the  beauty  of  it." 

And  this,  gentle  British  public,  is  the  art 
of  cleaning  old  oil  paintings  on  a  system 
invented  by  ourselves,  without  the  slis^ht- 
est  injury  or  damage,  advertised  by  Bar- 
tholomew Burls  &  Cx>.,  Church  Street,  City. 
County  orders  carefully  attended  to.  And 
you  are  charged  for  it  entirely  according 
to  Mr.  Burls's  belief  in  your  capacity  to 
pay  ^  sometimes  ten  shillinffs,  sometimes 
ten  pounds;  but  the  process  is  always  the 
same,  and  it  takes  a  very  slightly  skilled 
laborer  any  time  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
sixty  to  complete  the  operation. 

&)metiiiies  the  pictures  wanted  repaint- 
ing in  places :  then  Frank  took  them  into 
his  own  room,  and  did  what  was  required, 
before  they  were  varnished  off. 

'*  Mind  you,  cleaning's  an  art,  and  I've 
taught  it  you,"  Mr.  Burls  would  say. 

For  painting  and  painters  he  had  a 
proper  contempt  He  bou(;ht  their  works 
so  cheap;  and  they  —  at  least,  the  speci- 
mens he  saw  —  were  always  such  poor 
devils.  But  gilding  frames,  cleaning  and 
restoring  pictures,  —  these  were  profitable 
arts ;  and  he  respected  them. 

He  told  Frank  many  queer  anecdotes 
of  the  trade,  of  his  customers,  and  how  he 
bad  imposed  upon  their  credulity;  and 
how  credulous  customers  are,  only  such 
men  as  Mr.  Burls  know. 

He  told  him  tales  of  the  sales  and  knock- 
outs, and  one  day  took  him  to  one  at  a 
public-house  in  Fall  Mall,  where  Frank 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  habits, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  trade,  and 
saw  all  the  lots  they  had  bought  at  Chris- 
tie's put  up  again,  and  resold  among  them- 
selves at  a  good  profit 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  Mr.  Burls  one  day 
to  Frank ;  "  that's  a  seller,  ain't  it  ?    I  lay 
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you  a  new  hat,  I  don't  have  that  here  a 
fortnight,  and  I  shall  ask  sixty  guineas  for 

Iv* 

^  Is  it  not  the  one  that  has  been  in  the 
shop  some  time  ?  "  Frank  asked. 

*'  No,  it  ain't ;  but  it's  the  own  brother 
to  it ;  and  here'ls  two  more  of  the  family, 
only  they  ain't  done  up  vet,"  said  the  deal- 
er, pulling  down  two  otner  canvases  from 
a  rack. 

Frank  opened  his  eyes  —  wide. 

The  pictures  were  landscapes  in  the 
style  of  Claude.  The  first  was  cracked  all 
over,  respectably  dirty,  and  looked  certain- 
ly a  hundred  years  old.  The  paint  of  the 
other  two  was  scarcely  dry. 

"  It  would  have  deceived  me,  I  believe," 
said  Frank. 

"  Deceive  anybody,"  said  Mr.  Burls. 
<*Now,  you  wouldn't  look  at  that  picture 
and  think  it's  only  a  month  old,  would 
vou  ?  That's  all  it  is.  It  was  like  these 
here  two  a  month  ago.  I've  sold  four  or 
five  of  'em." 

*'  It  would  not  do  to  sell  them  to  inti- 
mate friends,  would  it?  "  said  Frank. 

*'  Trust  me  for  that.  I  send  'em  about 
the  country.  I've  bought  every  thing 
lately  at  an  old  maiden  lady's  at  Bexley 
Heath,  and  described  the  place  to  my  cus- 
tomers ;  but  I  think  I've  used  it  up  about. 
Give  us  a  good  name,  now,  of  a  place  for 
stuff  to  come  from." 

Frank  thought  a  moment,  and  suggested 
Compton  Green. 

"  Where's  Compton  Green  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Burls. 

**  It's  five  miles  from  Market  Basing,  in 
Holmshire,"  said  Frank. 

"Well,  ril  try  Compton  Green.  I've 
got  a  customer  coming  to  look  at  some  pic- 
tures to-day.  I  hope  it'll  be  as  lucky  as 
Bexley  Heath  has  been.  Jack  and  me*s 
sold  some  hundred  now,  I  think,  from 
there;  so  it's  time  we  had  a  change." 

"  Do,"  said  Frank.  "  It  has  one  advan- 
tage, at  all  events,  nobody  will  know  it." 

"  Now  I'm  going  to  show  my  customer 
this  Claude.  I  wish  I'd  got  a  dozen  as 
good.  It  cost  me  fifteen  pounds;  and  it 
wasn't  painted  half  a  mile  from  where  we 
stand.  I  want  some  imitations.  Couldn't 
you  paint  me  some  ?  " 

Frank  tried ;  and,  after  some  time,  suc- 
ceeded, to  Mr.  Burls's  entire  satisfaction, 
in  imitating  Old  Cuyp. 

^*  That's  right  enough,"  said  the  dealer. 
^  I'll  give  you  ten  pound  a  piece  for  a  dozen 
as  good  as  that." 

Frank  was  delighted.  Here  was  fortune 
come  at  last. 

"  I'm  fair  and  straight,  I  am,"  said  the 
dealer.  **  There  ain't  much  in  painting  'em 
when  you've  been  showed  what's  wanted. 


It's  the  doin^  'em  up.  That's  a  secret  aa 
only  a  few  of  us  have  got  It  cost  me  some- 
thing to  learn  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  paid 
for  it,  and  it's  paid  me.  This  picture,  when 
I*ve  done  with  it,  '11  be  worth  sixty,  if  it's 
worth  a  sovereign.  But  there's  art,  I  can 
tellyou,  in  doing  what  I  do  to  'em." 

Inere  always  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Burls's  version  of  the  case,  art  in  doing  any 
thing  to  a  picture  but  painting  it. 

Frank  watched  the  processes  his  picture 
went  through  with  interest.  It  went  to  be 
lined,  and  stretched  on  an  old  strainer. 
As  it  was  to  be  an  old  picture,  the  supposed 
old  canvas  it  was  painted  on  must  be  con- 
cealed by  a  lining. 

Then  it  received  several  coats  of  mastic 
varnish,  in  which  red  and  yellow  lake  and 
other  colors  were  mixed  to  tone  it  down, 
laid  on  with  Burls's  liberal  hand.  As  the 
first  coat  dried,  a  second,  and  so  on. 

Then  it  was  brushed  over  one  night  with 
a  substance  which  we  have  all  eaten  times 
without  number.  In  the  morning,  Frank's 
Old  Cuyp  was  cracked  all  over. 

He  was  astonished,  and  well  he  might  be. 
The  surface,  hard  and  dry,  was  a  network 
of  very  thin  cracks.  It  was  put  into  a  real 
old  frame  of  the  period,  the  door-mat  shak- 
en over  canvas  and  frame  several  da^'s  in 
succession,  and  the  business  was  complete. 

The  picture  looked  old  and  mellow  ;  the 
cracks  bore  witness  to  its  genuineness; 
it  had  been  lined  to  keep  the  rotting  can- 
vas from  dropping  to  pieces  as  it  stood; 
but  the  frame  was  the  one  it  had  always 
hung  in,  in  the  old  manor-house  at  Comp- 
ton Green. 

"  It's  a  silbple  thing  when  you  know  how 
to  do  it,  ain't  it?"  asked  Mr.  Burls  of 
Frank. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  the  artist,  astonished 
at  his  own  work  in  its  altered  guise.  ^*  It 
is  simple." 

But  what  that  simple  thing  is  I  must  not 
tell,  or  I  shall  have  some  of  my  younser 
readers  trying  the  experiment  of  cracking 
their  father's  pictures ;  and  it  wants  some 
practice  to  insure  success  in  making  the 
cracks  natural  in  appearance,  and  not 
having  too  many  of  them. 

Frank  set  to  work  to  make  more  of 
these  imitations. 

He  made  them  to  order,  not  being  a 
party  to  any  deception  which  his  employer 
might  practice.  A  copy,  or  an  imitation, 
whichever  Mr.  Biu-ls  wanted.  What  the 
dealer  chose  to  do  with  it  when  the  order 
was  executed  was  nothing  to  Frank.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion, 
though  Burls  said  nothing,  that  his  pictures 
were  sold  as  originals.  It  must  be  stated 
that  Burls  did  not  always  sell  a  copy  as  an 
original.    The  imitations  brought  Frank 
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ten  pounds  each ;  but  thej  lost  Mm  his 
emplDjment.    In  this  waj. 

One  day,  as  he  was  going  out  to  his  tea, 
vhen  he  got  as  far  as  the  staircase  that 
connected  the  gallery  with  the  shop,  he 
obeerred  Burls  showing  some  pictures  to 
two  cnstomers;  one  of  these  was  his  Old 

*^  Compton  Green,  I  assure  yon,  they  all 
came  from,"  Burls  was  saying. 

^  Near  Market  Basing  ?  "  asked  a  cleri- 
cal old  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  his  two 
costomers, 

^  That's  the  place,  sir.  I  fetched  'em  all 
awav,  myself,  I  assure  you." 

'*but  there  is  nobody  there  who  ever 
had  any  pictures.  I  live  near  the  village 
myself." 

Here  was  a  facer  for  the  dealer. 

He  saw  Frank,  and  called  him.  Frank 
had  given  him  the  name.  Frank  must  get 
him  out  of  the  scrape. 

"Here,  Shipley"  —  he  winked  hard  — 
^yoxk  went  down  with  me  to  fetch  these 
pictures.  Tell  this  gentleman  the  bouse 
we  got  'em  from.  It's  a  genuine  Cuyp  as 
ever  I  sold,  sir,"  —  Frank  was  comins  up 
the  shop,  and  the  old  gentleman's  bacK 
was  turned  towards  hmi  —  ''and  it's  a 
cheap  picture  at  sixty  guineas.  I  would 
not  take  pounds  for  it." 

By  this  time  Frank  was  close  to  him. 

**  Tell  this  gentleman  where  we  got  these 
pictures  from,  every  one  of  them.  You 
went  with  me." 

Burls  made  a  great  mistake  in  his  man. 
Frank  was  not  going  to  tell  lies  for  him. 
Besides,  he  knew  the  customer. 

Hie  old  gentleman  turned  round,  and 
saw  him  before  he  could  escape.  He  fell 
back  a  step  or  two,  shaded  his  eyes  wi'h 
his  hand,  looked  very  hard  at  Frank, 
then  exclaimed,  cordially  holding  out  his 
hand, — 

^  God  bless  me !    Young  Mr.  Melliship  I " 

«*  Dr.  Perkins  I "  stammered  Frank. 

''My  dear  young  gentleman,  who  ever 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  " 

Frank  was  interrupted  in  a  rambling 
mpolo^  by  Mr.  Burls. 

"  Very  clever  young  man,  invaluable  to 
me.  He'll  tell  you"  —  here  he  winked 
again  at  Frank  —  "all  about  the  place  we 
filched  them  from." 

'^Well,  I  shall  have  some  other  things 
to  talk  about  with  him  of  more  impor- 
tance ;  but,  perhaps  he  will  excuse  me  if, 
to  settle  this,  I  ask  where  possibly  at 
Compton  Green  there  could  be  pictures 
without  my  knowing  it?  " 

•*  Ah  I "  said  Burls,  "  he  can  tell  you.  I 
go  into  so  many  houses,  I  forget  where  they 
are  almost." 

"Nowhere,"  said   Frank,  looking   Dr. 


Perkins,  whom  he  knew  was  an  old  friend 
of  his  father's,  full  in  the  face.  "  I  painted 
it  myself." 

And  he  was  gone  out  of  the  shop.  It 
was  in  vain  the  old  clergyman  and  his  son* 
in-law  tried  to  overtake  him.  They  soon 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowded  street. 


CHAPTER  XXH 

"  I  MUST  tell  you,"  wrote  Grace  to  Kate, 
"of  the  great  day  we  had  at  Demgate. 
You  know  all  the  dreadful  news,  because 
Lucy  has  told  }ou,  how  Uncle  Mortilx)y, 
afler  he  had  given  all  his  money  to  Dick, 
had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  is  quite  help- 
less now.  He  seems  to  know  people, 
though  he  cannot  speak.  He  gives  a  sort 
of  grunt  for  *yes,  and  frowns  when  he 
means  <  no.'  Iliough  we  feel  sure  he  will 
never  recover  his  faculties  attain,  poor  old 
man,  he  is  not  at  all  a  pitiable  object  to 
look  at.  He  has  completely  lost  the  use 
of  one  side,  and  partially  that  of  the  other. 

His  face  is  drawn  curiously  out  of  shape, 
and  it  gives  him  a  happy  and  pleasant 
look  he  never  used  to  have.  He  actually 
looks  as  if  he  were  smiling  all  the  while,  a 
thing,  as  you  know,  he  did  not  often  do. 
They  have  taken  him  down  stairs,  and  old 
Hester  looks  after  him.  Dick  has  moved 
into  that  little  villa  which  stands  across 
the  river,  the  only  house  there.  He  has  a 
boat  to  go  across  in.  It  seems  a  prosaic 
way  of  getting  over  a  river  for  a  man  who 
knows  all  aU)ut  California  and  Texas, 
doesn't  it  ?  I  told  him  that  we  all  expect- 
ed him  to  strike  out  a  new  idea. 

"But  the  moving  was  the  great  thins. 
He  asked  us  all  there  to  come  down  while 
he  ransacked  the  old  house.  So  down  we 
went.  We  went  in  to  see  poor  old  Mr. 
Mortiboy,  and  he  seemed  to  know  us,  and 
to  want  to  speak ;  but  it  was  no  use.  Then 
our  voyage  of  discovery  began.  We  had 
Mr.  Tweedy,  the  builder,  who  went  about 
with  the  house-steps  and  a  hammer.  He 
went  first.  Dick  came  next.  We  followed, 
pretending  not  to  be  at  all  curious;  and 
old  Hester  brought  up  the  rear. 

"First,  Aunt  Susan's  room.  Then  we 
opened  all  her  drawers,  boxes  and  cup- 
boards. There  was  nothing  in  one  of  them 
except  old  letters  and  things  of  no  interest 
or  value.  *  The  old  man,'  Dick  said,  *  has, 
been  here  before  us.'  I  don't  think  that 
it's  nice  of  him  to  speak  of  his  father  in 
that  way ;  though  mamma  always  declares 
that  his  voice  always  shakes  as  he  does  it 
All  poor  aunt's  dresses  were  hanging  up 
just  as  she  had  left  them.  Dick  gave 
every  one  to  mamma,  with  her  lace  —  you 
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know  what  beautiful  lace  Aunt  Susan  had. 
There  is  not  much,  afler  all ;  for  she  never 
dressed  very  well,  as  you  know.  Mamma 
transferred  the  gowns  to  old  Hester  on  the 
spot,  and  kept  the  lace,  of  course. 

*'  Then  we  went  down  stairs  to  the  first 
floor,  Mr.  Mortiboy*s  own  floor.  Here  we 
had  a  surprise.  In  the  room  was  a  long 
press,  which  Dick  opened.  My  dear  Kate, 
It  was  full  of  gold  and  silver  cups,  and 
plate  of  all  kinds. 

'*  Dick  tossed  them  aU  on  the  table  with 
his  usual  careless  manner. 

"*Now,  cousins,'  he  said,  •ifyou  can 
find  any  thing  here  with  the  ifeathcote 
crest  on  it,  take  it.' 

^*  I  found  an  old  cup,  which  must  have 
been  my  great-grandfather's,  which  I  took 
home  to  papa. 

*<  *  I  am  going  to  pick  out  the  Mortiboy 
plate,'  said  Dick,  *  and  sell  all  the  rest.' 

**  O  Kate !  amon^  the  rest  was  a  great 
deal  of  yours,  which  Uncle  Mortiboy  had 
bought  up  from  the  sale.  I  waited  till 
mamma  was  not  looking,  and  I  begged  him 
not  to  sell  that.  He  did  not  know  that  it 
was  yours,  and  promised.  So  that  is  all 
safe  for  the  present.  And  then  he  pro- 
duced Aunt  Susan's  jewels  and  trinkets, 
and  divided  them  between  Lucy  and  me. 
I  shall  have  such  splendors  to  show  you 
when  we  meet  again.  It  is  old-fashioned, 
of  course,  but  very  good. 

*^  Then  he  put  all  the  thinjn  back  again. 

***  We're  going  to  look  for  money,'  he 
said.  *  Hester  says  he  used  to  hide  it 
away/ 

''  Then  we  saw  the  use  of  the  steps  and 
the  hammer.  Mr.  Tweedy  went  about 
hammering  everywhere,  to  see  if  things 
were  solid  or  hollow.  In  a  window-seat 
wliich  he  forced  open  —  it  had  been 
screwed  down  —  we  found  a  bag  full  of 
suineas.  I  have  one  of  them  now.  Be- 
hind a  panel  of  the  wainscoting,  which  had 
a  secret  spring  —  I  did  not  know  there 
were  any  nouses  in  Market  Basing  with 
secret  springs  and  panels  —  we  found  — 
not  a  skeleton,  my  dear,  with  a  dagger 
stuck  in  its  ribs,  as  there  ou^ht  to  have 
been  in  a  secret  cupboard,  —  out  another 
ba<r,  with  thirty  old  spade  guineas  in  it. 
Wherever  a  hiding-place  could  be  made, 
Uncle  Mortiboy  had  hidden  away  some 
money.  There  was  quite  a  handsome  sum 
in  an  old  and  well-darned  stocking  foot, 
apd  ever  so  many  guineas  under  his  bed. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  great  penchant  for 
saving  guineas.  Hester  says  he  thought 
they  brought  luck. 

**  How  much  is  lefl  to  find,  of  course  we 
cannot  tell.  It  seems  now  that  he  was 
never  auite  easy  in  his  mind  about  the 
things  in  his  house.    You  know  their  queer, 
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narrow,  old  staircase?  Well,  he  used 
always  to  take  his  after-dinner  nap  on  the 
stairs,  where  nothing  could  pass  him  inth* 
out  awaking  him ;  and  he  used  to  pay  the 
policeman  extra  money  for  giving  a  special 
took  at  the  house.  How  it  was  he  was 
not  robbed,  I  can't  think. 

'<  Afler  all  this,  we  went  home,  loaded 
with  spoil.  Mamma  began  again  about 
Dick's  *  intentions ; '  but  that  only  annoys 
me  a  very  Ittle,  now. 

"  Dick  has  got  old  Mrs.  Lumley,  whom 
ou  know,  to  look  afler  him.  But  he  won't 
et  her  sleep  in  the  house.  He  fired  pistols 
at  his  first  woman,  and  she  ran  away.  But 
Mrs.  Lumley  is  not  afraid,  and  I  haven't 
heard  of  any  pistols  being  fired  at  her. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  give  me  fresh 
news  of  Frank  ?  £ate,  dear,  give  him  my 
love,  my  real  and  only  love,  and  tell  him 
not  to  rorget  me,  and  to  keep  up  his  cour- 
age. If  he  would  only  be  helped,  all 
would  be  well.  I  am  sure  papa  liked  hira 
better  than  anybody  that  came  to  Park- 
side.     And,  after  all,  papa  —  is  papa.** 

It  was  a  fine  time,  this,  for  Polly.  She 
had  plenty  of  Dick's  society.  He  was  at 
home  nearly  every  evening,  and  generally 
alone.  Then  she  would  sit  with  htm  while 
he  drank,  smoked,  told  her  queer  stories,  and 
sang  to  her  jovial  sesrsongs.  As  for  her, 
she  always  behaved  as  a  lady:  put  on  a  silk 
dress  every  evening,  and  invariably  had 
her  bottle  of  port  before  her,  carr^-ing  her 
adherence  to  the  usages  of  polite  society 
so  far  as  very  oflen  to  finish  it. 

Occasioniu  wayfarers  along  the  towing- 
path  would  hear  sounds  of  merriment  and 
singing.  It  was  whispered  that  Dick  Mor- 
tiboy even  entertained  the  Evil  One  him- 
self, and  regaled  him  with  cigars  and 
brandy. 

Sometimes  they  played  at  cards,  games 
that  Dick  taught  ner.  Sometimes  they 
used  to  quarrel,  but  not  oflen;  because, 
once,  when  sbe  threatened  her  husband,  he 
took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  turned  her 
out  of  doors. 

Her  venerable  parent  was  a  bedridden 
old  lady,  of  prepossessing  ugliness,  who 
resided  in  a  cottage,  neither  picturesque 
nor  clean,  in  the  outskirts  of  Market  Bas- 
ing. By  the  assistance  of  her  daughter, 
she  was  able  to  rub  along  and  get  her 
small  comforts.  She  was  not  a  nice  old 
lady  to  look  at,  nor  was  she  eminently 
moral ;  being  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
lies  cost  nothing,  and  very  oflen  bring  in 
a  good  deal. 

"  Get  money  out  of  him,  Polly,"  she  said. 
'^  Get  as  much  as  you  can ;  it  won't  last^ 
you  know." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  it  last  ?  What's  to 
prevent  it  lasting,  you  old  croaker  ?  " 
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"  The  other  will  tam  up  some  day,  Polly. 
I  know  it,  I'm  certain  of  it.  Make  him 
give  70a  money.     Tell  him  it*8  for  Bill.'' 

^Mother,  Dick's  no  fool.  I've  had  fitly 
poands  out  of  him  for  little  Bill  in  the  last 
jbor  months.  I  told  him,  only  a  fortnight 
■go,  that  Bill  had  got  the  scarlet  fever! 
and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil.  He's 
deep,  too.  He  doesn't  say  any  thing,  bat 
he's  down  on  you  all  of  a  sudden. 
Mother,  I  lio  awace  at  night,  and  tremble 
sometimes.  I'm  afraid  of  him,  he  is  so 
masterful." 

"But  try,  Polly,  my  dear,  try.  Tell 
him  I  want  things  at  my  time  of  life." 

**  I  might  do  &&U  But  if  s  no  use  pre- 
tending any  thin^  about  Bill  for  a  while. 
The  other  night  ne  said  Bill  was  played 
oat.  He  wants  to  know  where  the  Doy  is, 
toa" 

« Where  is  he,  Polly?  Tell  your  old 
mother,  deary." 

«  Sha'n't,"  said  Polly. 

She  made  a  long  story  about  her  mother 
that  yery  night,  and  coaxed  ten  pounds 
oat  of  Dick  fbr  her.  The  old  woman 
datched  the  gold,  and  put  it  away  under 
her  pillow,  where  she  kept  all  the  money 
that  Polly  got  out  of  Dick. 

It  was  odd  that  he  could  endure  the 
woman  at  all.  She  was  rough-handed, 
roogfa-tongued,  coarse-minded,  intriguing, 
and  crafty,  and  he  knew  it.  Her  tastes 
were  of  the  lowest  kinds.  She  liked  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  do  little  work.  They  had 
no  topics  in  common.  But  he  was  lazy, 
and  liked  to  "let  things  slide."  She  had 
all  the  faults  that  a  woman  can  have ;  but 
die  had  a  sort  of  cleverness  which  was  not 
displeasing  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would 
hate  her.  This  was  generally  after  he  had 
been  spending  an  evening  at  Parkside, 
afanost  the  only  house  he  visited. 

Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  two 
girls  and  their  father,  he  became  subdued 
and  sobered.  The  subtle  influence  of  the 
pore  and  sweet  domestic  life  was  strong 
enough  to  touch  him,  to  move  him,  but  not 
to  bring  him  back. 

The  sins  of  youth  are  never  forgiven  or 
forgotten.  Now,  when  all  else  went  well 
wi&  X>ick,  when  things  had  turned  out 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes,  this  woman, 
wliom  he  had  married  in  a  fit  of  calf  love, 
stood  in  his  way,  and  seemed  to  drag  him 
down  again  when  he  would  fain  have  risen 
above  hb  own  level.  Other  things  had 
passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  There 
was  no  fear  that  the  old  Palmiste  business 
woald  be  revived.  Facts  and  reports,  ugly 
enough,  were  safe  across  the  Atlantic.  Of 
the  twelve  years  of  Bohemian  existence, 
no  one  knew :  they  were  lost  to  history  as 
completely  as  the  forty  years'  wandering 


of  the  Israelites.  Only  Lafleur,  who  was 
sure  to  keep  silent  for  his  own  sake,  knew. 
And  this  woman,  alone,  stood  in  the  way, 
warning  him  back  from  the  paths  of  re- 
spectability—  an  Apollyon  wnom  it  was 
impossible  to  pass. 

But  one  evening,  PoUy^  who  had  come 
in  to  see  him,  cried  in  a  maudlin  way  over 
the  love  she  had  for  the  boy ;  and,  pulling 
her  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  to  dry 
her  eyes,  dragged  with  it  a  letter,  whicn 
Dick,  who  was  sitting  opposite  her  and  not 
too  fkr  ofi*,  instantly  covered  with  his  foot. 
Iznorant  of  her  loss,  she  went  on  crying 
tSl  the  fit  passed ;  and,  then,  finishing  on 
the  port,  marched  away  in  rather  a  cork- 
screw fashion.  Dick,  lifling  his  foot,  picked 
up  the  letter  and  read  it. 

It  was  a  very  odd  epistle,  and  was  dated 
fit>m  some  suburb  of  London  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  called  "Paragon-place, 
Gray's  Inn  Road." 

llie  orthography  was  that  of  a  person 
imperfectly  educated,  and  Dick  deciphered 
it  with  some  difficulty. 

"  MT  Deer  Poly"  —  it  went  —  "  escuse 
Me  trubbling  you  butt  ira  hard  up,  baveing 
six  of  themm  Cussed  babies  to  look  after 
and  methoosalem  and  Little  bill  do  eat  ther 
Heds  of  and  what  with  methoosalem  as 
wont  wurk  and  bill  as  Wont  Prig  im  most 
crasy  with  them  you  Owe  me  for  six  munths 
which  six  Pound  ten  and  hope  as  youU  send 
me  the  munney  sharp  as  Else  bill  he  cuts 
his  lucky  so  as  hes  your  own  Son  and  not 
mine  i  dont  see  wy  should  kepe  him  any 
longer  for  Nuthink  and  remain  dear  poly 
your  aff*eck8hunit 

"  Anit  Maria  Enebbonb. 

"  P.s.  —  [This  in  another  hand]  —  i  see 
the  old  woman  a  ritin  her  letter  wich  it 
toke  her  hall  day  and  the  babies  a  starvin, 
so  i  had  a  P.  s.  to  say  as  she  is  verry  hard 
up  and  so  am  i  and  so  is  bill. 

"  Methoosalem." 

Dick  read  this  precious  epistle  with  a 
look  of  extreme  bewilderment.  Then  he 
read  it  over  again.  Gradually  arriving  at 
a  sense  of  its  meaning,  he  looked  a^i^ain  at 
the  addi-ess  and  the  name,  so  as  not  to  for- 
get them  —  he  never  forgot  any  thing  —  and 
wen  he  twisted  it  up  and  burned  it  in  the 
candle.  After  that  he  went  to  bed,  putting 
off  meditation  till  the  following  morning. 
Dick  was  not  going  to  spoil  his  night's  rest 
because  Polly  nad  told  him  lies. 

Little  Bill  —  that  was  Polly's  child,  pre- 
sumably, therefore,  his  as  well ;  theretore, 
little  William  Mortiboy  —  the  heir^pparent 
to  his  father's  fortunes. 

"  William  Mortiboy's  position,"  said  Dick 
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to  himself  next  morning  after  breakfast, 
"  appears  unsatisfactory.  He  lives  with  a 
lady  named  Kneebone,  who  has  a  lodging- 
house  for  babies.  Wonder  if  the  babies 
like  the  lodgings  ?  William  Mortiboy  asso- 
ciates, apparently,  with  a  gentleman  called 
Methoosalom,  who  refuses  to  work.  Is  he 
one  of  the  babies  ?  Wonder  if  he  is  I  Wil- 
liam Mortiboy  is  expected  to  prig.  That's  a 
devilish  bad  beginning  for  Wilham.  Wil- 
liam Mortiboy's  companions  are  not,  ap- 
parently, the  neir  to  any  thins  —  not  even 
what  the  man  in  the  play  calls  a  stainless 
name.  Polly,  I'm  afraid  you're  a  bad  lot ! 
.  .  .  .  Anyhow,  you  might  have  paid 
the  five  bob  a  week  out  of  all  the  money 
you've  had  in  the  last  four  months.  But 
we'll  be  even  with  you.  Only  wait  a  bit, 
my  lady.** 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

It  was  a  ^odly  and  an  ancient  custom  in 
Market  Basing,  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  year,  the  children  should 
have  a  "  church  parade  "  all  to  themselves, 
followed  by  a  bun.  Of  late  years,  an  ad- 
dition had  been  made  to  this  festival  by 
setting  apart  a  week-day  in  the  summer  for 
a  school  feast  and  treat.  It  was  generally 
a  dreary  affair  enough.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  marshalled,  and  marched  to  some 
field  not  far  off,  where  they  were  turned 
loose  previous  to  the  tea,  and  told  to  play. 
As  the  Market  Basing  boys  saw  no  novelty 
in  a  field,  —  unlike  the  Londoner,  to  whom 
a  bird's  nest  is  a  new  discovery,  and  a  field- 
mouse  the  most  remarkable  of  wild  animals 
—  these  feasts,  although  preceded  bv  cake 
and  followed  by  tea,  had  no  great  charms. 
Perhaps  they  were  overweighted  by  hymns. 

Now,  Dick,  pursuing  that  career  of  social 
usefulness  already  hinted  at,  had  succeeded, 
in  a  very  few  weeks,  in  alienating  the  affec- 
tion of  all  the  spirtual  leaders  of  the  town. 
The  way  was  this.  First,  he  refused  to  be- 
long to  the  chapel  any  more,  and  declined  to 
pay  for  a  pew  in  the  church,  on  the  reason- 
able ground  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go 
to  either.  They  came  to  him  —  Market 
Basing  was  regularly  whipped  and  driven 
to  religion,  if  not  to  godliness  —  to  give 
money  to  their  pet  society,  which,  they  said, 
called  alike  for  the  support  of  church  and 
chapel,  for  providing  numble  breakfasts 
and  flannel  in  winter  for  the  deserving  poor. 
This  was  explained  to  mean,  not  the  in- 
dustrious poor  nor  the  provident  poor,  nor 
the  sober  poor,  but  the  poor  who  attended 
some  place  of  worship.  Dick  said  that  not 
going  to  church  did  not  of  itself  prove  a 
man  to  be  irreligious,  artfully  instancing 


himself  as  a  case  in  point ;  and  refoaed  to 
help. 

Then  the  secretaries  of  London  societies^ 
finding  out  that  there  was  another  man 
who  had  money  to  give,  and  was  shown  al- 
ready to  be  of  liberal  disposition,  sent  him 
begging  letters  through  the  curates.  They 
all  got  much  the  same  answer.  The  mis- 
sionary societies  were  dismissed  because^ 
as  Dick  told  them,  he  had  seen  missionaries 
with  his  own  eves.  That  noble  institution 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  exists  for 
the  double  purpose  of  maintaining  a  large 
staff  and  converting  the  Jews^  was  refused 
on  the  ground  of  no  results  commensurable 
with  the  expense.  He  offered,  indeed,  a 
large  sum  for  a  successful  mission  among 
the  professions  —  especially  the  bar  —  in 
England ;  and  he  rashly  proposed  a  very 
handsome  prize  —  no  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds  —  to  anybody  who  would  succeed 
m  converting  him.  Bev.  Potiphar  Demas, 
a  needy  vessel,  volunteered ;  but  Dick  de- 
clined to  hear  him,  because  he  didn't  want 
to  know  what  Mr.  Demas  had  to  say.  Now, 
this  seemed  discourteous  to  the  reverend 
gentleman. 

All  this  might  have  been  counterbal- 
anced by  his  many  virtues.  For  it  was  no- 
torious that  he  had  given  a  pension  to  old 
Sanderson,  the  ruined  cashier  of  Melli- 
ship's  bank ;  also  that  he  had  withdrawn 
the  Mortiboy  claims  on  the  Melliship  estate: 
this  was  almost  as  if  the  Americans  were 
to  withdraw  their  Alabama  claims,  because 
there  was  no  knowing  where  they  might 
end.  Besides  which,  it  made  an  immediate 
difference  of  four  shillings  in  the  ponnd. 
Further,  sundry  aged  persons  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  cursing  the  name  of 
Mortiboy  took  to  praising  it  altogether, 
because  Dick  was  helping  them  all.  And 
the  liberality  toward  his  clerks  with  which 
he  inaugurated  his  reign  was  almost  enou^ 
of  itself  to  make  him  popular. 

But  then  came  that  really  dreadful  busi- 
ness about  the  old  women.  This,  although 
he  was  gaining  a  golden  name  by  making 
restitution  for  nis  father's  ill  deeds  —  like 
Solomon  repairing  the  breaches  which  his 
father  David  had  made  —  was  enough  to 
make  all  religious  and  right-minded  people 
tremble  in  their  shoes.  Everybody  knows 
that  humility  in  the  aged  poor  is  the  main 
virtue  which  they  are  expected  to  display. 
In  the  church  at  Market  Basing  was  a 
broad  middle  aisle,  down  which  was  rang- 
ed a  row  of  wooden  benches,  backless, 
cushionless,  hard,  and  unpromising.  On 
them  sat,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  at  these 
services,  constant,  never-flagging,  all  the  old 
women  in  the  parish.  It  was  a  gruesome 
assemblage :  toothless,  rheumatic,  afflicted 
with  divers  pains  and  infirmities,  they  yet 
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straggled,  Sanday  after  Sunday,  to  the 
^free  seats,"  so  called  by  a  bitter  mockery 
because  those  who  sat  in  them  had  no  other 
choice  but  to  go. 

On  their  regular  attendance  depended, 
not  so  much  their  daily  bread,  which  the 
worichouse  might  have  given  them,  but 
dieir  daily  conSbrts ;  their  tea  and  sugar ; 
their  wine  if  they  were  ill  —  and  they  al- 
ways were  ill ;  their  blankets  and  their 
eoals.  Now,  will  it  be  believed  that  Dick, 
instigated  by  Ghrimes,  who  held  the  rev- 
olationary  maxim  that  religion,  if  it  is  to  be 
real,  ought  not  to  be  ma<le  a  condition  of 
charity,  actually  found  out  the  names  of 
these  old  trots,  and  made  a  weekly  dole 
among  them,  without  any  condition  what- 
ever? It  was  so.  He  really  did  it.  After 
two  or  three  Sundays  the  free  seats  were 
empty,  all  the  old  women  having  gone  to 
different  conventicles,  where  they  got  their 
religion  hot  and  hot,  as  they  lued  it; 
where  they  sat  in  comfortable  pews,  like 
the  rest  of  the  folks ;  and  where  thev  were 
treated  as  if,  in  the  house  of  God,  all  men 
are  alike  and  equal.  When  the  curates 
called,  they  were  cheeky;  when  they 
threatened,  the  misguided  old  ladies  laugh- 
ed ;  when  they  blustered,  these  backsliders, 
reljing  on  their  Dick,  cracked  their  aged 
fingers  in  the  young  men's  faces. 

'^  He  is  a  very  dreadful  man,"  said  the 
rector.    '« What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  " 

He  called.  He  explained  the  danger 
which  befell  these  ignorant  though  elderly 
persons  in  frequenting  an  uncovenanted 
riace  of  worship ;  but  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears. 
jXck  understood  him  not. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  annual  school 
feast  Dick  was  sitting,  in  that  exasperat- 
ing Califomian  jacket,  in  the  litUe  back 
parlor,  consecrated  to  black  cloth  and  re- 
^)ectability.  His  legs  were  on  the  window 
nil,  his  mouth  had  a  cigar  in  it,  his  face 
was  beaming  with  jollity,  his  heart  was  as 
%ht  as  a  child's.     All  this  was  very  bad. 

Foiled  in  his  first  attempt,  the  rector 
made  a  second. 

**  There  is  another  matter,  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
on  which  I  would  speak  with  you." 

"Speak,  Mr.  Lightwood,"  said  Dick. 
"  Don't  ask  me  for  any  money  for  the  mis- 
aonaries." 

"*  I  will  not,**  said  good  old  Mr.  Light- 
wood  moum^Uy.  '*!  fear  it  would  be 
of  little  use." 

Dick  pulled  his  beard  and  grinned.  Why 
this  universal  tendency  of  mankind  to 
laugh  when,  from  a  position  of  strength, 
they  are  about  to  do  something  disagree- 
able? 

"It  is  not  about  any  of  our  societies,  Mr. 
Uortiboy.  But  I  would  fain  hope  that  you 
will  not  refuse  a  trifle  to  our  children's 


school  feast.  We  eive  them  games,  raees, 
and  so  forth,  wiUi  tea  and  cake.  We 
are  very  short  of  funds." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  cried  Dick.  "  Look  here,  su-. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  offered  to  stand 
the  whole  thing  —  pay  for  the  bust  myself 
— ^grub, liquors,  ana  prizes ?  " 

The  rector  was  dumbfoundered.  It  had 
hitherto  been  one  of  his  annual  difficulties 
to  raise  the  money  for  his  little  fetCf  for 
St.  Giles's  parish  was  very  large,  and  the 
parishioners  generally  poor.  And  here  was 
a  man  offering  to  pay  for  every  thing  1 

Then  Dick,  who  could  never  be  a  whoUr 
submissive  son  of  the  Church,  must  nee<M 
put  in  a  condition  which  spoiled  it. 

*'  All  the  children,  mind.  None  of  your 
Church  children  only." 

^  It  has  alwavs  been  confined  to  our  own 
children,  Mr.  Mortiboy.  The  Dissenters 
have  their  —  aheml  their  —  their — treat 
at  another  time." 

**  Very  well,  then.  Here  is  my  offer.  I 
vrill  pay  for  the  supper,  or  dinner,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  to  as  many  Market  Basing 
children  as  like  to  come.  I  don't  care 
whether  they  are  Jews  or  Christians.  That 
is  their  look-out,  not  mine.  Take  my  offer, 
Mr.  Lightwood.  If  you  refuse,  by  Jove, 
I'll  have  a  day  of  my  own,  and  choose  your 
day.  We'll  see  who  gets  most  youngsters. 
If  you  accept,  you  smdl  say  grace,  and  do 
all  the  pious  part  yourself.  Come,  lets  us 
oblige  each  other.  I  am  really  sorry  to  r^ 
fuseyou  so  oflen ;  and  here  is  a  chance." 

Wnat  was  to  be  done  with  this  dreadful 
man  ?  If  you  crossed  him,  he  was  capable 
of  ruining  every  thing ;  and  to  yield  to  him 
was  to  give  up  half  your  dignity.  But  con- 
cession meant  happiness  to  the  children ; 
and  the  good  old  clergyman,  who  could  not 
possibly  understand  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
Lis  new  parishioner,  seeing  only  perver- 
sity where  half  was  experience  and  half 
ignorance,  yielded  at  once  and  gracefully. 

Dick  immediately  assumed  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  affair.  Without  making 
any  reference  to  the  church  or  chapel,  h 
issued  handbills  stating  that  sports,  to  which 
all  the  children  in  the  place  were  invited, 
would  be  held  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
in  his  own  paddock  at  Derngate.  Then 
followed  a  goodly  list  of  prizes  to  be  ruu 
for,  jumped  for,  wrestled  for,  and  in  other 
ways  offered  to  public  competition.  And 
it  became  known  that  preparations  were 
making  on  the- most  liberal  scale.  There 
was  to  be  a  dinner  at  one,  a  tea  at  five, 
and  a  supper  at  eight.  There  were  to  be 
fireworks.     Above  all,  the  races  and  prizes. 

Dick  had  no  notion  of  doin^  a  thmg  by 
halves.  He  got  an  itinerant  circus  from  a 
neighbouring  fair,  a  wild-beast  show,  a 
Punch  and  Judy,  swing-boats,  a  roundabout. 
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and  a  peTfbnning  monkej.  Hien  he  faired 
a  magic  lantern,  and  erected  a  tent  where 
it  was  to  be  seen  all  day.  He  hired  donkeys 
for  races,  got  hundreds  of  colored  lamps  from 
town,  built  an  enormous  marquee  where 
any  number  of  children  might  sit  down  to 
dinner,  and  sent  out  messengers  to  ascertain 
how  many  guests  might  be  expected. 

This  was  the  happiest  penod  in  Dick's 
hfe.  Hie  possessor  of  a  princely  income, 
the  owner  of  an  enormous  fortune,  he  had 
but  to  lift  his  hand,  and  misery  seemed  to 
vanish.  Justioe,  the  propagation  of  pru- 
dential motives,  religion,  natural  retribution 
for  broken  laws,  all  these  are  advanced 
ideas,  of  which  Dick  had  but  small  concep- 
tion. 

Grace  Heathcote  described  the  day  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  Kate  —  those  letters 
which  were  almost  the  only  pleasure  the 
poor  girl  had  at  this  time :  — 

"  As  for  the  day,  my  dear,  it  was  wonder- 
ful. I  felt  inclined  to  defend  the  climate  of 
England  at  the  point  of  the  sword  —  I 
mean  the  needle.  Dick,  of  course,  threw 
California  in  my  teeth.  As  we  drove  down 
the  road  in  the  waggonette,  the  grand  old 
tirees  in  the  park  were  rustling  in  their 
lovely  July  folia^  like  a  great  lady  in  her 
court  dress,  l^e  simile  was  suggested  to 
me  by  mamma,  who  wore  her  green  silk. 
Lucy  and  I  were  dressed  alike  —  in  white 
muslin.  I  had  pink  ribbons,  and  she  wore 
blue ;  and  round  my  neck  was  the  locket 
with  F.'s  portrait  in  it,  whlchyon  sent  me 
—  you  good  kind,  thoughtful  Kate  1  Mam- 
ma does  not  like  to  see  it ;  but  you  know 
my  rebellious  disposition.  And  papa  took 
it  in  his  fingers,  and  then  pinched  my  cheek, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  highlv  approved 
of  my  conduct.  Oh  I  I  know  the  dear  old 
man's  heart.  I  talk  to  him  out  in  the  fields, 
and  find  out  all  his  little  secrets.  Men,  my 
dear  Kate,  even  if  they  are  your  own  father, 
are  all  as  simple  as  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  — 
as  Frank  and  papa. 

**  We  got  into  Market  Basing  at  twelve. 
The  town  was  just  exactly  like  market  day, 
only  without  the  smell  of  v^tables.  It 
felt  like  Christmas  Day  in  the  summer. 
Tou  know  the  paddock  ?  It  is  not  very 
big,  but  it  was  big  enoudi.  The  front 
lawn  of  Demgate  ^—  poor  old  Uncle  Morti- 
boy  inside,  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  I 
was  covered  with  a  great  marquee.  The 
paddock  had  a  racecourse  marked  round  it, 
and  a  platform  and  posts  between,  which 
were  festooned  with  colored  lamps.  All 
the  children,  in  their.  Sunday  best,  were 
gathering  about  the  place,  waiting  to  be 
admitted. 

^  "  As  we  drove  up,  Dick  camaouty  with  a 
djtar  between  his  teeth,  of  coivse,  and  the 


crowd  gave  a  great  cheer.  Mamma  said  it 
seemed  as  if  it  was  meant  for  us ;  and  so 
we  all  got  out  of  the  waggonette,  trying  to 
look  like  princesses ;  and  Dick  helped  uq, 
and  they  all  cheered  a^ain.  Really,  1  felt 
cUmost  like  Boyality ;  which^  my  dear  Kate, 
must  be  a  state  of  life  demanding  a  great 
strain  upon  the  nerves,  and  a  constant 
worry  to  know  whether  your  bonnet  is  sit- 
ting properly. 

"  *  Are  we  looking  oar  best,  Dick  ? '  I 
asked,  anxious  to  know. 

**  *  Your  very  best,'  he  said.  '  I  take  it 
as  a  compliment  to  my  bovs  and  girls.' 

'<  I  wish  that  woman  Mary,  our  old  ser- 
vant, had  not  been  standing  close  by.  She 
gave  me  a  look  —  such  a  K>ok  as  i  never 
had  before  —  as  if  I  was  doing  her  some 
mortal  injury ;  and  then  tamed  away,  and 
I  saw  her  no  more  all  day.  I  declare 
there's  always  something.  If  ever  I  felt 
happv  in  my  life  —  except  one  day  when 
Frank  told  me  he  loved  me  —  it  was  last 
Wednesday ;  and  that  woman  really  spoiled 
at  least  one  hour  of  the  day  for  me,  because 
she  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable.  I  wish 
she  would  go  away. 

<<  As  one  o'clock  struck,  the  band  —  did 
I  tell  yon  there  was  a  band  ?  A  real  band, 
ELate,  the  militia  band  from  the  Stores — 
struck  up  *•  The  Boast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land,' and  Dick  in  five  minutes  had  all  the 
boys  and  girls  in  to  dinner. 

^*  The  rector,  and  his  curates,  and  the  dis- 
senting ministers  —  and  what  the  paper 
called  ^a  select  company,'  which  meana 
ourselves  chiefly  —  were  present.  We  all 
sat  down ;  I  next  to  Dick  on  his  left  hand, 
mamma  on  his  right.  The  rector  said 
grace.  Dick  whispered  that  we  could  not 
nave  too  much  Grace  —  his  Califomiaa 
way  of  expressing  satisfaction  at  my  per^ 
sonal  appearance — and  we  began  to  eat 
and  drink.     Spare  me  the  detaiu. 

"  One,  P.M.,  to  two,  p.m.  :  legs  of  mutton, 
and  rounds  of  beefy  and  huge  plum  pad- 
dings. 

'*  Two,  P.M.,  to  three,  p.m.  :  the  cherubs 
are  all  gorged,  and  lying  about  in  laxy  con- 
tentment, too  happy  to  tease  each  other, 
and  too  lazy  to  do  any  mischief.  Old  Hes- 
ter crying. 

'♦  <  What  for,  Hester  ? ' 

"  *  O  miss !  to  think  that  Miss  Susan 
never  lived  too  see  him  come  home  again. 
And  she  so  fond  of  him.  And  he  so  good 
and  so  kind.' 

**Poor  old  Hester  1  She  follows  her 
boy,  as  she  calls  him,  about  with  her  eyes. 
I  have  even  seen  her  stroke  the  tails  of  his 
coat  when  he  wasn't  looking.  Do  men  ever 
know  how  fond  women  are  of  them  ?  And 
Dick  is  kind  and  good.    He  really  is,  Kate. 

«  At  three,  the  games.    And  here  a  moat 
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iroodeHbl  surprise.  Who  shcrald  driye  up 
to  the  paddock  but  Lord  Hanalope  himself, 
and  the  countess  —  who  always  gives  me  a 
eold  shiver  —  and  Lord  Laanton?  The 
esri  marched  straight  up  to  ns,  and  shook 
hands  with  papa. 

** '  Pray,  Mr.  Heathoote,'  he  said,  in  his 
lordliest  way,  <  introduce  Mr.  Mortiboy  to 


''The  Heatheotea  had  Parkside  and 
Hnnslope  too  before  ever  the  Laantons 
had  len  their  counters  in  the  city ;  but,  of 
eoarse,  we  didn't  insist  on  our  superior 
Tank  at  snch  a  moment 

**  Dick  took  off  his  hat  with  that  curious 
pride  of  equality  which  comes,  I  suppose, 
of  haying  estates  in  Mexico  and  being  able 
to  throw  the  lasso.  The  countess  shook 
hands  with  everybody ;  and  Lord  Launton, 
blushing  horribly,  dropped  his  stick,  and 
thook  hands  too,  after  he  had  picked  it 
un.  I  am  quite  sore  that  if  Lord  Launton, 
when  he  becomes  a  peer,  could  only  have 
die  gas  turned  off  before  he  begins  to 
ipeak,  he  would  be  made  prime  minister  in 
a  week.    As  it  is,  poor  young  man  I 

"We  all — I  mean  the  aristocracy  — 
itaid  together  the  whole  afternoon,  bowing 
tfably  to  our  friends  of  a  lower  rank  in 
life — the  Battiscombe  girls,  and  the  Ker- 
bfi»  and  the  rector's  wife.  I  really  do  not 
now  how  I  am  to  descend  again.  The 
eari  made  some  moat  valuable  remarks, 
vhich  ought  to  be  committed  to  writing  for 
posterity.  They  may  be  ibund,  though, 
scattered  here  and  there  about  the  pages 
tf  English  literature.  The  curious  may 
look  for  them.  You  see, '  Les  esprits  £>rts 
le  rencontrent.' 

**^  After  the  eamea,  the  earl  gave  away  the 
prizes.  I  send  you  the  local  paper,  giving 
an  account  of  the  proceedings.  Little  Stel^ 
bing,  Mr.  Battiscombe's  clerk,  was  acting 
as  reporter,  and  making  an  immense  parade 
at  a  email  table,  which  he  brought  hmiself. 
I  never  saw  any  one  look  so  important.  I 
ipoke  to  him  once. 

"  *  Pray,  miss,'  he  said,  ^  do  not  interrupt 
■Be.  I  represent  the  press.  The  fourth 
tttate,  miss.  I'm  afraid  I  sha'n't  have 
cooiigh  flimsy.' 

^  uose  were  his  very  words,  Kate.  By 
^ty,  I  learn  that  he  meant  writing  paper. 
^  our  grea^  poets  —  does  my  adored 
Tennyson  —  write  on  *  flimsy '  ?  Then  the 
Sar-ly  party  went  away^  and  I  made  a 
pon,  which  yon  may  guess ;  then  we  had  tea ; 
^hen  we  had  dancing  to  the  band  on  the 
|iatform  —  Dick  waltzes  like  a  German 
^el;  and  then  we  had  supper.  And  then, 
On,  my  dear  Kate — alas  1  alas  1  such  a  dis- 
'^nms  termination  to  the  evening;  for 
Dick  pat  his  foot  into  all  Ihe  proprieties. 
«  was  when  they  proposed  his  health.    He 
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hadn't  fired  pistols  at  anybody,  or  taken 
the  name  of  the  missionaries  in  vain,  or 
worn  a  Panama  hat,  or  done  any  thing  dis- 
graceful at  all.  And  now  it  was  to  come. 
My  poor  cousin  Dick  I  How  will  he  get 
over  it? 

^  They  proposed  his  health  after  supper. 
The  chiluren  were  simpfy  intoxicated, 
not  with  beer,  for  they  had  none :  only 
lemonade  and  sweet  things,  but  with  fun, 
fireworks,  and  firuit  tart.  They  cheered  till 
their  dear  little  throats  were  hoarse.  Even 
the  ugliest,  reddest-faced,  tumedesr  up- 
nosed  girl  looked  pretty  when  papa  called 
on  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  ^iver  of 
the  feast.  My  own  heart  swelled,  and  Lucy 
cried  outright. 

''  Then  Dick  got  up.  My  dear,  he  looked 
simply  grand  in  the  flicker  of  the  gas  jets 
stirred  about  by  the  wind.  He  stood  up, 
tall   and   stroma,  high  above   us  all,  and 

Eassed  his  left  hand  down  his  long  black 
card.  His  brown  eyes  are  so  soft  some- 
times, too.  They  were  soft  now ;  and  his 
under-lip  has  a  way  of  trembling  when  he 
is  moved.  He  was  moved  now.  I  can'f 
remember  all  hu  speech.  He  began  by 
telling  the  children  that  he  was  more  hap- 
py to  have  them  about  him  than  they  to 
come.  Then  he  began  good  advice.  No 
one  knows  how  wise  Dick  is.  He  told  them 
that  what  they  wanted  was  fresh  air,  plen- 
ty of  grub— his  word,  Kate,  not  mine  — 
and  not  too  many  books.  Here  they  all 
screamed,  and  the  clergymen  shook  their 
precious  heads.  I  said, '  Hear,  hear,'  and 
mamma  touched  me  on  my  arm.  It  is 
wrong,  of  course,  in  a  young  lady  to  have 
any  opinions  at  all  which  the  male  sex 
do  not  first  instil  into  her  tender  mind. 
Then  he  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  always  going  to  be  chil- 
dren ;  and  that,  if  they  wanted  plenty  to 
eat,  they  would  have  to  work  hard  for  it. 
And  then  he  said,  impressively  shaking  an 
enormous  great  fist  at  them,  -^ 

'*  *  And  now,  my  boys  and  girls,  remem- 
ber this.  Don't  yon  believe  people  who 
tell  you  to  be  contented  with  what  you've 
got.  That's  all  nonsense.  Yau*ve  got  to  be 
aiseontenied.  The  world  is  full  of  good 
things  for  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
get  up  and  seize  them.  Look  round  in 
your  nouses,  and  see  what  you  have  :  then 
look  round  in  rich  men^  houses  —  say 
mine  and  the  rector's,  and  see  what  we've 
got.  Then  be  discontented  with  your  own 
position  till  you're  all  rich  too.' 

**  Here  the  rector  rose,  with  a  very  red  face. 

^*  *  I  cannot  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
I  must  not  listen  to  it.  Yon  are  undoing 
the  Church's  teaching.' 

"^I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Chnxoh.' 
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** '  You  are  attacking  the  Charch's  Cate- 
chism/ 

^' '  Does  the  Catechism  teach  bo^s  to  be 
contented  ? ' 

"  *  It  does,  in  explicit  terms.' 

"*  Then  the  Catechism  is  a  most  im- 
moral book.' 

''Dick  wagged  his  head  solemnly. 

"  Boys  and  girls,  chuck  the  Catechism 
into  the  fire,  and  be  dbcontentcd.' 

"  Here  the  rector  solemnly  left  the  tent, 
and  everybody  looked  serious.  Dick  took 
no  notice,  and  went  on. 

"  *  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  In  an  English 
town  that  I  know,  there  were  two  boys  and 
two  girls.  They  were  all  four  poor,  like 
most  of  you.  They  grew  up  in  their 
native  place  till  they  were  eighteen  and 
twenty,  and  the  boys  fell  in  love  with  the 
girls.  One  was  a  contented  fellow.  His 
nither  had  been  a  farm  laborer,  like  some 
of  your  fathers.  He  would  go  on  being  a 
farm  laborer.  The  other  read  that  the 
world  was  full  of  ground  that  only  waited 
for  a  man  to  dig  it  up ;  and  he  went  away. 
I  saw  him  last  year.  He  had  been  out  for 
four  years.  He  had  a  farm,  my  boys, 
stocked  with  cattle  and  horses,  all  his  own. 
Think  of  that  I  And  he  had  a  wife,  my 
girls ;  his  old  sweetheart,  come  out  to  mar- 
ry him.  Think  of  that  I  Then  I  came 
home.  I  saw  the  other  boy,  a  farm,  laborer 
still!  He  was  bent  with  rheumatism  al- 
ready, because  he  was  a  slave.  He  had 
no  money :  no  .home,  no  prospects.  And 
the  girl  he  was  to  have  married  —  well, 
my  girls,  if  your  teachers  are  worth  their 
salt,  they'll  tell  you  what  became  of  that 
girl.  Go  out  into  the  world,  boys.  Don't 
stick  here,  crowding  out  the  place,  and  try- 
ing to  be  called  gentlemen.  What  the 
devil  do  you  want  a  black  coat  for  till  you 
have  earned  it  ?  Go  out  into  the  beautiful 
places  in  the  world,  and  learn  what  a  man 
IS  really  worth.  And  now  I  hope  you've 
all  enjoyed  yourselves.  And  so  good- 
night.' 

"  O  Kate,  Kate  I  here  was  a  firebrand 
in  our  very  midst.  And  people  are  going 
about,  saying  that  Dick  is  an  infidel.  But 
they  can't  shake  his  popularity,  for  the 
town  loves  his  very  name." 

Grace's  letter  was  all  true.  Dick  actu- 
ally said  it.  It  was  his  solitary  public  ora- 
tion. It  had  a  profound  effect.  In  the 
half-lighted  marquee,  as  the  big-bearded 
man  stood  towering  over  the  children,  with 
his  right  arm  waving  them  out  into  the 
world  —  where  ?  No  matter  where :  some- 
where away :  somewhere  into  the  good 
places  of  the  world  —  not  a  boy's  heart  but 
was  stirred  within  him :  and  the  brave  old 
English  blood  rose  in  them  as  he  spoke,  in 


his  deep  bass  tones,  of  the  worth  of  a  siii^ 
man  in  those  far-ofif  lands  ;  an  oration  de^* 
tined  to  bear  fruit  in  afler-days,  when  tlie 
lads,  who  talk  yet  with  bated  breath  of  the 
speech  and  the  speaker,  shall  grow  to  man's 
estate. 

<<  Dangerous,  Dick,"  said  Farmer  Joho. 
"  What  should  I  do  without  my  labarers." 

**  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Dick.  "  There 
are  not  ten  per  cent  have  the  pluck  to  00. 
IvCt  us  help  them,  and  you  shall  keep  ue 
rest." 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

When  Frank  left  Mr.  Burls's  shop,  lie 
felt  that  he  had  left  it  for  good.  It  was 
Monday  evening  at  five  o'clock.  He  had 
received  the  money  due  to  him  for  painting 
and  restoring  on  Saturday  evening  as 
usual ;  therefore,  all  that  the  dealer  owed 
htm  for  was  one  day's  work.  This  sum  be 
determined  to  make  Mr.  Burls  a  present 
of.  It  was  better  they  should  not  meet  — 
at  least,  for  the  present,  Frank  thought. 
For  the  sake  of  earning  money,  he  had 
borne  for  three  months  the  coarse  vulgarity 
and  pui'se-proud  insolence  of  Burls.  ti!d 
had  telt  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
it  much  longer.  The  time  had  come.  He 
had  spoken  the  truth.  The  penalty  was 
dismissal  in  any  thin^  but  polite  terms. 
He  had  seen  Burls  kick  a  man  out  of  his 
shop  for  an  oflence  which,  compared  to 
what  he  had  done,  was  a  trifle  light  as  tlie 
air.  He  felt  he  could  work  fi)r  such  a 
knave,  but  he  could  not  condescend  to  fight 
with  him.  So  he  prudently  resolved  to 
keep  away,  and  dismissed  himself  there 
and  then. 

It  was  not  very  likely  that  wordiy  old 
Dr.  Perkins  would  be  able  to  overtake 
Frank ;  for  he  was  a  stout  gentleman  of 
sixty,  more  accustomed  to  jog  behind  his 
cob  along  the  white  Holmshire  roads,  than 
to  run^  full  pelt  down  a  London  street. 
Nor  was  his  son-in-law  of  much  assistance 
in  the  matter ;  for  losing  sight  of  his  im- 
pulsive relative  after  the  first  few  strides, 
and  not  catching  a  glimpse  of  Frank,  he 
prudently  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
finding  out  where  Dr.  Perkins  had  disap- 
peared to,  and  three  or  four  minutes  after 
found  him  making  the  most  profuse  apolo- 
gies to  a  buxom  lady  he  had  nearly  upset 
in  turning  the  comer  of  the  street.  They 
did  not  return  to  Mr.  Burls*s  shop ;  bu^ 
calling  a  four-wheeler,  drove  to  their  hoteL 

"  1  shall  communicate  at  once  with  that 
young  man's  firiends,"  said  this  excellent 
old  clergyman,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  breath.    *'  I  am  shocked  and  grieved 
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to  see  him  wandering  aboat  like  a  child  of 
Umiael  in  the  wilderness  of  houses.  It 
voald  kill  me.  Only  think  of  a  young  fel- 
k>w  brought  up  as  he  was,  being  reduced 
to  such  a  pass  I  Nobody  blames  nis  unfor- 
tunate father  now.  There  are  plenty  to  help 
him  and  his  poor  dear  mother  and  sister, 
tnd  he.shall  be  put  in  a  way  of  doing  some- 
thing for  himself  without  a  day's  delay." 

It  was  not  to  bo  surprised  at,  that  Frank 
was  not  overtaken  by  the  friends  who  pur- 
ioed  him ;  for  he  had  turned  up  a  court  — 
entered  by  a  low  archway,  with  shops  on 
each  side  of  it  —  while  they  had  shot  past 
it,  keeping  on  their  way  straight  down  the 
street.  In  this  court,  at  a  comfortable  eat- 
ing-house, Frank  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  meals.  He  had  his  pot  of  tea,  bread  and 
batter,  and  watercresses,  read  the  evening 
paper  as  usual,  and  started  to  walk  home 
to  his  lodgings  at  Islini^ton,  just  as  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  would  have  given  almost 
any  thing  to  know  where  he  was,  were 
AxJduz  down  to  their  dinner  at  the  Tavistock 
in  Coven  t  Garden. 

**  It  must  have  come  to  this  very  soon," 
he  thought,  as  he  walked  homewards ;  but 
he  felt  rather  down  at  being  again  a  man 
without  an  employment.  ''I  couldn't  have 
stood  his  company  much  longer.  But  I  am 
such  an  unlucky  beggar :  if  it  had  happened 
a  fortnight  ago,  or  a  week  or  two  hence, 
I  should  not  have  owed  that  confounded 
landlady  any  thing." 

The  truth  was,  ever  since  Frank  had  been 
in  Mr.  Burls's  employment,  he  had  sent  as 
much  money  as  he  could  possibly  scrape 
together  by  post-office  order  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  living  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  ro- 
mantic village  of  Llan-y-Fyddloes.  Their 
little  income  of  two  pounds  a  week  was 
quite  enough  for  their  modest  wants  there, 
Kate  oflen  told  him,  in  her  weekly  letter 
•->  a  chronicle  of  small  beer  Frank  looked 
forward  to  on  a  Monday  morning  with  a 
feverish  longing ;  for  did  it  not  always  con- 
tain a  letter  from  Grace,  his  love,  to  her 
dear  friend  Kate,  which  Mistress  Kate  en- 
closed for  him  to  read,  but  which  he  never, 
CD  one  single  occasion,  sent  back  in  his 
next,  as  Kate  invariably  desired  him  to  do  ? 
Bat  Frank  knew,  though  the  money  would 
Dot  be  spent,  it  would  cheer  his  mother, 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Kate  too. 
They  would  have  the  8tron<;est  possible 
proof  that  he  was  getting  on  in  the  world, 
ne  had  more  than  he  wanted  for  himself, 
and  could  contribute  to  their  support ;  and 
be  wrote  very  flourishing  accounts  of  how 
be  was  selling  his  works,  and  Kate  would 
perceive  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
eee  Hampstead,  and  Highgate,  and  Rich- 
mond, and  other  of  those  charming  suburbs 
of  London,  to  fill  his  sketch-book  with 


pretty  bits;  so  she  was  to  consider  him  a 
gypsy  student  of  art,  now  camping  here,now 
there,  not  tied  to  an^  spot  above  a  week  or 
so,  roaming  at  his  royal  pleasure  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  And  so  letters 
to  him,  to  avoid  delays,  had  better  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  certain  post-office,  for  Francis 
Melliship,  Esquire,  till  called  for;  and  as 
he  was  in  London  very  oflen,  he  would 
always  call  when  he  expected  a  letter  from 
her  or  from  his  mother,  and  they  were  the 
only  people  he  wrote  to  now. 

Not  one  word  of  the  drudgery  in  Burls's 
manufactory  of  the  sham  antique ;  not  one 
word  of  the  dingy  lodging  in  the  back 
street ;  not  one  word  of  the  groans  of  the 
lover's  heart  at  the  hopeless  distance  that 
still  lav  between  Frank  Melliship  and 
Grace  Heathcote. 

In  his  letters,  all  was  roee-colored. 

**  Do  yon  know,  I  really  think  Frank  will 
do  well,  Kate,"  Mrs.  Melliship  said.  *^  It  is 
plain  he  is  getting  on  with  his  pictures.  I 
wish  he  had  not  so  much  boyish  pride." 

^  Mamma,  Frank  is  independent.  He 
relies  on  himself,  as  a  man  snould.  I  ad- 
mire him  for  it." 

^  Well,  my  dear,  I  never  heard  of  an 
artist  that  was  what  I  call  well  off  who 
wasn't  an  R.A.  Who  was  that  R.A. 
your  father  used  to  invite  to  stay  with  us  ? 
^  the  man  that  used  to  stop  the  carriage 
while  he  sketched  things  •—  dear  me,  I 
know  it  quite  well!  And  when  Frank 
could  be  an  R.  A. ,  if  he  could  get  on  as  fast 
possible,  I    don't    really  quite    know, 
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though  it  must  be  some  years,  of  x,^».oo. 
But  he  is  certainly  doing  well,  for  he  has 
sent  us  ten  pounds  twice  within  a  month. 
No,  I  am  wrong  —  five  weeks.  He  is  a 
dear  ^ood  boy ;  and  I  feel  our  misfortune 
more  for  him,  Kate,  than  for  you  and  me. 
Oh,  dear  I  they  all  know  it  wasn't  your 
poor  father's  fault  at  all ;  and  Pm  sure 
John  Heathcote,  besides  many  others  I 
could  mention,  would  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  for  Frank.  I  suppose,  poor  boy,  he 
has  set  his  heart  on  Grace  ?  *' 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate  demurely. 

**  Well,  I  always  loved  Grace  and  Lucy 
very  much,  and  I  could  treat  her  as  a 
daughter,  and  I  should  like  to  see  Frank 
married  and  happy.  I've  heard  your  poor 
father  say  very  oflen  that  John  lieatbcote 
could  settle  a  handsome  sum  on  his  daugh- 
ters when  they  married;  and  Kate,  my 
dear,  I  think  we  ought  to  know  Frank's  ad- 
dress in  London,  and  give  it  to  friends  who 
want  to  help  him,  and  are  always  writing 
to  me  about  it.  A  letter  left  at  a  post-office 
always  reminds  me  so  of  Florence,  where  I 
was  so  miserable,  because  my  dear  mother 
died  there;  and  we  did  not  always  get 
the  letters    that  we  had  no    reasonable 
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donbt  were  posted  to  m  —  long  before  I 
married  jour  poor  father,  Kste. 

''Yes,  mamma,"  Kate  said  mechani- 
cally. 

Her  mother  would  ran  on  for  an  hour 
from  subject  to  subject;  and  Kate  often 
was  thinking  of  something  else,  and  only 
spoke  when  her  mother  came  to  a  stop. 
Mt8.  Melliship  proceeded,  — 

''  I  certainly  like  this  village,  though  the 
name,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  people, 
are  very  outlandish ;  and  I  should  not  care 
to  go  back  to  Market  Basing,  Kate,  unless 
I  could  have  my  carriage.  We  used  to 
visit  people  such  a  distance  in  the  country, 
and  we  could  not  well  do  it  without  a 
carriage." 

^  Oh !  don't  let  us  so  back  to  Market  Bas- 
ing, mamma.    I  like  vVales  so  much." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  live  wherever 
you  wish  me  to ;  for  I  may  say  I  live  now 
entirely  for  you  and  Frank." 

Here  the  simple  lady  took  out  her  hand« 
kerchief,  and  shed  a  kw  tears,  a  termina- 
tion to  her  speeches  more  common  than 
not. 

Then  the  two  woman  kissed  and  com- 
forted each  other ;  and  E[ate  found  a  book 
to  amuse  her  mother. 

Frank  was  in  the  habit  of  working  an 
hour  or  two  by  gaslight  of  an  evening,  with 
pencil  or  crayons ;  but  he  was  rather  dis- 
gusted with  art  that  night,  and  looked 
round  his  little  sitting-room  in  a  gloomy 
mood. 

*^  Ah  I "  he  said,  ^  if  people  who  must 
have  pictures  for  their  houses  would  only 
buy  an  honest  new  picture  instead  of  a 
spurious  old  one,  artists  might  live.  After 
all,  the  worst  of  our  works  are  better  than 
what  they  do  buy :  they  are  what  they  ap- 
pear. Why  not  go  to  the  exhibitions,  and 
buy  some  oi  the  unsold  pictures  there  ?  Or 
come  to  a  fellow's  place?  We're  poor 
enough  to  be  modest  in  our  charges.  But 
they  will  have  real  Old  Masters  at  ten 
pounds  a  piece ;  and  there  the  dealers  beat 
us.  Art  I  There  is  no  feeling  for  art  in 
England ;  no  desire  to  encourage  artists 
of  any  kind.  They're  only  a  lowbh  sort 
of  fellows.  And  then  the  beggars  must  go 
to  dealers  to  buy  their  ancestors  I " 

He  laughed  savagely,  and  stuck  the  end 
of  his  brush  through  a  half- finished  sketch 
on  paper. 

"  I  wonder  who'll  paint  Burls's  genuine 
old  pictures  now ;  and  dodge  up  the  rubbish 
from  the  sales,  and  clean,  and  tone,  and 
line^  and  varnish,  and  crack?  What 
humbug  it  all  is  I " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  his 
landlady's  grubby  little  daughter  gave  him 
a  note  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 


enclosed  in  an  envelope  she  had  ten  min- 
utes before  sent  the  young  lady  out  to  pur- 
chase for  a  halfpenny  at  ue  shop  round  the 
corner. 

The  corner  bore  the  family  impress  —  a 
dirty  finger  and  thumb  they  put  on  every 
thing  they  touched. 

Frank  laughed.  He  never  could  be 
surly  with  a  child  in  his  life. 

"  Tell  your  mother  I'll  see  her  before  I 
go  out  in  the  morning." 

He  owed  two  pounds  four  and  sixpence 
for  rent  and  commodities  supplied,  and  he 
had  only  sixteen  and  sixpence  to  pay  it 
with ;  wnich,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  was  awkward. 

What  wonders  a  good  night's  rest  will 
effect! 

In  the  morning,  Frank  paid  his  landlady 
ten  shillings  on  account,  listened  to  her  im- 
pertinence without  a  reply,  and  quietly 
told  her  to  let  his  lodgings,  and  keep  his 

S»rtmanteau  for  security  till  he  paid  her. 
e  should  not  come  back  again,  except  to 
fetch  away  his  things. 

He  had  dressed  himself  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  he  had  ordered  on  the  strength  of 
his  successful  manufacture  of  Old  Cuyps 
and  other  masters.  Nothing  could  make 
Frank  look  other  than  a  gentleman ;  but 
to-day  he  looked  quite  like  his  old  self  of  six 
months  ago.  He  was  not  at  all  miserable ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  felt  quite  happy  and 
cheerful. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  bright  day  —  not 
too  warm  —  when  merely  to  breath  is  a 
pleasure,  even  if  you  are  a  convict  in  Port- 
land. Besides,  he  was  free  from  a  drudg* 
ery  at  which  his  soul  had  always  revolted. 

«But  what  next? "he  asked  himself. 
"  Anyhow,  I've  done  with  painting.  No 
more  oils  for  me." 

Passing  a  pawnbroker's  as  he  spoke,  he 
went  in,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
asked  how  much  the  man  would  advance  oq 
his  watch  and  chain.  He  thanked  the  man 
j^r  his  information,  and  left  the  shop  with 
his  watch  in  his  pocket. 

"  By  Jove ! "  he  said,  **  here's  a  new 
source  of  wealth.  I  can  pawn  every  thing 
by  degrees." 

Then  he  strolled  westwards. 

The  omnibuses  had  blue  and  white 
posters  on  them  —  "To  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground." 

"  Why,  it's  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
match  to-day." 

Without  stopping  to  think  twice,  he 
jumped  on  an  omnibus. 

«  Why  shouldn't  I  go  ?  I  can  stick  my- 
self somewhere  out  of  sight.  I  wonder 
how  many  out  of  our  Eleven  I  know  ?  "  . 

He  counted  them  on  his  fingers.  He 
wanted  to  see  and  yet  not  be  seen. 
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Jmt  as  he  waa  getting  off  the  seat  he 
had  occupied  by  the  driver's  side,  a  car- 
riaee  passed  bj.  Lord  Launton  was  in  it, 
wiSi  the  countess  and  two  other  ladies. 

Frank  saw  the  dancrer  he  should  run  of 
seeing  a  number  of  old  and  inquisitive  ac- 
quaintances. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  in  the  dusty 
road. 

"  No ;  it*s  nothing  to  me.  I've  no  inter- 
est in  it  now.  I  won't  go  in.  Besides,  it's 
hal^a-crown,  I  think." 

He  took  the  Ibotway,  and  set  his  face 
towards  Regent's  Park. 

He  had  not  walked  a  dozen  steps  when 
an  immense  hand  and  arm  were  linked  in 
his.  He  felt  a  friendly  pull  towards  some 
maJb  figure;  and,  looking  up,  was  aston- 
ished beyond  measure  to  see  himself  arm- 
in-arm  with  his  cousin  Dick  Mortiboy. 

**  Frank,  old  man  I"  cried  Dick,  crushing 
Frank's  hand  in  his  cordial  grasp,  *^  I  would 
have  given  fifty  pounds  to  find  you,  and 
here  you  are.  I  saw  you  getting  off  the 
'bos." 

Fr^ak  was  surprised  and  a  little  an- 
noyed. 

^Afler  all,  I'tc  got  no  anarrel  with 
IMck,"  he  thought;  and  his  face  cleared, 
and  he  returned  his  cousin's  salute. 

Dick  Mortiboy  was  accompanied  by  a 
thin,  pale-fiiced  man,  slight  and  foreign- 
looking. 

**  LaSenr —  my  cousin  Frank,"  said  Dick, 
introducing  him. 

*<  Fool  of  an  Engtishman,"  thought  La- 
flenr,  staring  at  Frank's  bright,  handsome 
face.  ^  I  leave  you  with  your  cousin.  The 
cricket  is  not  a  game  I  care  to  waste  time 
over,"  said  he  sonly.  "  We  shall  meet  to- 
morrow, Dick.    You  will  let  me  go  now." 

"To-morrow,  at  eleven.  My  old  part- 
aery  Frank.  Many  is  the  jovial  day  we 
have  had  together." 

« I  don't  like  his  looks." 

''Insular  prejudice,  my  cousin.  Why 
have  jrou  never  sent  me  your  address,  as 
TOO  pronused?  Do  you  not  know  what 
has  happened?  The  governor  has  got  a 
stroke,  and  I've  got  all  the  money.  We've 
all  been  trying  to  find  you  out.  And  here 
TOO  are.  I  sha'n't  let  you  go  again  in  a 
korry,  I  promise  you." 

He  looked  Frank  up  and  down. 

''Dressed  fit  for  Broadway.  Come  on 
in." 

Dick  paid  for  two  at  the  gate,  and  they 
were  on  the  ground. 

Dick  watched  the  match  with  great  ear- 
aeatness.  He  was  a  splendid  nand  at 
games  of  skill  himself.  He  knew  nobody, 
■obody  knew  him.  But  his  height,  his 
^endid  beard  and  brown  face,  and  his 
careless  dress,  attracted  observation.    He 


only  wanted  people  to  bet  with  him  on  the 
match  to  make  him  happy. 

Frank  saw  lots  of  old  friends. 

They  asked  him  his  address. 

"  Only  in  town  for  a  few  days,"  he  sud, 
with  an  airy  laugh. 

At  length  Dlc'k  got  tired  of  it. 

"•  Come  on,  old  man.  I've  had  enoo^ 
if  you  have.    Let's  go." 

At  the  gates,  as  they  went  out,  stood  a 
man  who  had  been  Frank's  greatest  friend 
at  college.  They  had  rowed  together, 
driven  to  Newgate  together,  gc(t  plucked 
together,  written  to  each  other  until  the 
smash  came. 

**  Frank,  bv  gad  I "  cried  the  man,  ruii<- 
ning  down  the  steps.  '*  Shake  hands,  old 
fellow.  And  how  are  you?  And  what 
are  you  doing  ?  Toll  me  youVe  got  over 
your  troubles.    I  heard  all  about  it" 

It  was  like  a  burst  of  sunshine,  after  the 
wretched  time  of  the  last  few  months,  to 
find  men  who  were  glad  to  shake  hande 
with  him. 

Frank  tried  to  laugh ;  bat  his  mirth  waa 
rather  a  hollow  thing. 

'^I'm  well,  you  see,  Evelyn.  That  ia^ 
I'm  not  starving  yet.  But  there's  no  moo- 
ey,  and  I'm  still  in  a  parenthetical  stage  of 
life." 

*'  You  know  my  address,  Frank — give  me 
yours.  Let  me  help  you,  for  old  times' 
sake." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Eveyln.  It's  like 
you  to  make  the  offer.  6ood-by.  I'll  give 
you  an  address  —  when  I've  got  one." 

He  lefl  him,  and  walked  quickly  away 
on  Dick's  arm.  He  could  not  bear  to  let 
anybody  help  him  with  money.  And  yet 
Evelyn  was  longing  to  give  his  old  friend 
helrL 

What  is  there  in  this  word  money,  that  I 
may  neither  give  it  nor  take  it?  Why 
shootd  I  be  degraded  if  a  man  slips  a  sove- 
reign in  my  hand?  Sovereigns  are  not 
plentiful  I  should  like  the  money.  I  am 
not  degraded  if  a  man  leaves  me  a  legacy 
of  many  sovereigns. 

"  Come,"  said  Dick  Mortiboy  to  Frank, 
when  they  had  got  out  of  their  Hansom  in 
Piccadilly,  '*  you  are  not  engaged  to-night. 
Come  and  dine  with  me.  Afler  dinner  we 
will  talk.  I  hate  talking  before.  Let  us 
have  a  game  at  billiards  first." 

He  led  tlie  way  to  a  public  room  near 
Jermyn  Street.  There  were  two  or  three 
men  idly  knocking  the  balls  about  Dick 
took  up  a  cue  and  made  a  stroke,  missing 
it 

''Will  you  play  fifly  or  a  hundred  up 
Frank  ?  " 

''  I  play  very  badly.  I  am  quite  out  of 
practice." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  fifty  then,"  said  Dick. 
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The  room  was  one  of  bad  repute.  It  was 
frequented  hj  sharpers.  There  were  three 
in  the  room,  of  course  perfect  strangers 
to  one  another. 

Dick  Mortiboy  didn't  know  the  character 
of  the  room  he  was  in,  and  didn't  care. 
He  could  give  an  account  of  himself  any- 
where. For  his  part,  Frank  had  not  played 
a  game  at  billiards  since  he  left  Market 
Basing. 

He  was  not  amusement  for  Dick,  for  he 
played  like  a  man  wholly  out  of  practice. 

The  geutlemen  in  the  room  became  in- 
terested in  the  first  fifty  up  between  Dick 
and  Frank,  and  one  bet  another  a  wager 
of  half-arcrown  on  the  result. 

Dick  won,  and  the  loser  offered  to  bet 
again,  if  the  tali  gentleman  gave  the  other 
points.  Dick  did  give  points.  The  man 
—  whom  the  marker  caUcd  "  Captain  "  — 
then  offered  to  bet  Dick  Mortiboy  half-a- 
crown  his  fiiend  beat  him.  Dick  took  the 
bet,  won  it,  and  pocketed  the  half-crown. 
He  was  going  to  play  another  game  wiih 
Frank,  but  was  stopped  by  the  marker. 

<*  This  is  a  pubhc  table,  sir.  Two  fifty 
games,  or  one  nundred,  between  the  same 
players ;  then  another  gentleman  has  the 
table,  if  he  likes  to  take  it" 

Dick  was  a  little  annoyed,  but  gave 
way. 

"  Should  you  like  to  play  a  game,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  marker  to  the  man  he  had  called 
captain. 

The  fellow  was  a  seedy  swell,  in  clothes 
that  had  been  fast  twelve  months  ago,  but 
now  were  well  worn.  His  hat  and  boots 
showed  signs  of  poverty. 

*'  I  should :  but  I  don't  wish  to  prevent 
these  gentlemen  from  playing,  Tm  sure. 
I'll  give  way ;  but,  really,  I  can  t  stay  many 
minutes." 

"  Well,  perhaps  the  sentleman  that  won 
will  play  a  came  witli  you,  if  you  don't 
mind  playing  me  winner?    the  marker  said. 

<«  All  right,"  said  Dick,  and  pulled  off* 
his  coat. 

The  captain  played  badly :  so  did  Dick. 

Both  were  playing  dark. 

**  Twenty  all "  was  called. 

**  Shall  we  have  a  crown  on,  sir,  to  liven 
the  ?ame  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

^  I'll  back  myself  for  a  sovereign,"  said 
Dick. 

**  I  don't  often  play  for  a  sovereign  a 
game,"  said  the  captain;  ^but  I  don't 
mind  doing  it  for  once." 

When  Spot  (the  stranger)  was  forty. 
Plain  (Dick)  was  only  thirty-five. 

"Make  it  a  hundred  up,  sir,  and  have 
another  sov  on,"  said  Spot. 

*"  Done,"  said  Plain. 

Dick  had  bets,  too,  with  the  other  two 
strangers  and  the  marker. 


At  the  end  of  the  game,  he  had  four 
pounds  five  shillings  to  pay. 

Frank  spoke  his  suspicions,  in  a  low 
tone,  before  this  ^ame  was  finished. 

Dick  only  nodded:  he  had  seen  they 
were  common  sharpers  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room. 

"  I'll  let  them  have  it,"  he  said. 

They  played  another  game,  Frank  watch- 
ing Dick's  play.  Up  to  the  time  the  mark- 
er cried,  "  Sixty  —  seventy-two,"  Dick  waa 
behind  generally  about  a  dozen.  His  beta 
amounted  to  nearly  twenty  pouncfs  with 
the  three  men. 

Up  to  sixty  he  had  played  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  At  that  point  he  took  up  his  cue, 
and  scored  out  in  tvro  breaks. 

His  play  was  superb.  He  was  within  a 
few  points  in  a  hundred  of  the  best  profea- 
sional  form.  One  of  the  men  was  going  to 
leave  the  room.  Dick  called  him  back,  and 
promised  to  finish  the  game  in  three  min- 
utes, and  did  it. 

He  asked  the  captain  if  he  would  like 
another  game  ? 

'*  Not  with  a  professional  sharp.  Thonj^ 
who  you  are,  I  don't  know." 

^  xou'll  pay  up  then,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked 
Dick. 

One  of  the  other  men  whispered  the 
captain. 

"■  My  friend  suggests  that  it  would  be  weU 
if  you  were  to  give  your  name,  sir.  It  is 
not  usual  to  see  men  play  in  your  fashion. 
You  have  sharped  us,  sir  —  sharped  us. 
Give  us  your  name  and  address,  we  are  not 
going  to  part." 

"Now,  captain,"  said  Dick,  "you've 
been  licked,  and  licked  easy.  You  may 
tHke  it  in  fighting,  or  you  may  take  it  qnieU 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Come  on,  Tom,  don't  let  him  bustle  na 
out  of  it,"  said  the  captain ;  *'  I'll  take  it 
fighting." 

There  were  four  altogether,  with  the  mar- 
ker. They  made  a  rush  on  Dick.  Frank, 
not  unmindful  of  £ton  days,  took  them  in 
flank,  while  Dick  received  them  in  front 

They  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance. 
It  was  a  mere  affair  of  fists  —  a  sort  of  light 
skirmish,  which  warmed  up  Dick's  blc^d, 
and  made  him  reioice  once  more,  like  a 
Berserker,  in  the  battle.  And,  after  three 
minutes,  iJie  four  fell  back,  and  the  cousins 
stood  with  their  backs  against  the  wall, 
laughing. 

"  And  now,"  said  Dick,  ^  open  the  door, 
Frank." 

He  stepped  forward,  seized  the  marker, 
who  was  foremost,  by  the  coat-collar,  and 
bore  him  swiftly  to  the  door,  the  others 
not  interfering.  There  was  a  great  crash 
of  breaking  banisters.  The  marker  had 
been  thrown  down  the  stairs. 
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"IXm't  let  us  fight  with  Bervants,"  said 
Dick ;  ^  let  us  have  it  out  like  gentlemen. 
IJow  then,  captain,  we're  all  ready  again." 

*'  Let  OS  go,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  pale 
fiwe  handing  Dick  the  money.  ^  You  have 
■harped  and  bustled  us,  and  you  want  to 
bolly^us.- 

"  iTou  shall  go  when  you  have  apologized 
to  me  captain,  not  before.  You  other  two, 
get  oat." 

He  looked  so  fierce,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly so  heavy  about  the  fist,  that  the  other 
twG,  tiding  their  hats,  departed  swiftly, 
with  such  dignity  as  their  wotmds  allowed. 

**  Now,  captain,  let  us  two  have  a  little 
explanation.  I  like  rooking  the  rooks.  I 
eo  about  doing  it.  Beg  my  pardon,  sir,  or 
rll  spoil  your  play,  too,  for  a  month  of  Sun- 
days." 

He  seized  the  poor  billiard-player  by  the 
collar,  and  shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
child. 

'*  You  may  do  what  you  like,"  said  the 
man.  ''You  have  got  every  farthing  I 
have  in  the  world,  and  my  little  child's  ill ; 
bat  I'm  han<7ed  if  I  beg  your  pardon.'* 

"Dick,  Dick,"  said  Frank,  "give  him 
back  his  money." 

But  at  the  si^ht  of  the  man's  misery, 
Dick's  wrath  had  suddenly  vanished. 

"  Poor  devil !  "  he  said.  **  I've  had  some 
bad  times  myself,  mate,  out  in  the  States. 
Look  here,  here's  your  money,  and  some- 
thing for  the  little  one.  And  I  say,  cap- 
tain, if  you  see  me  drawing  the  rooks  any- 
where else,  don't  blow  on  me.  Good-by. 
(^xne,  Frank,  let  us  go  and  dine.  What  a 
good  thing  a  scrimmage  is  to  give  one  an 
appetite.  I  do  like  a  regular  British  row," 
Bam  Dick  with  a  si^h ;  **  and  one  so  seldom 
gets  one.  Now,  over  the  water,  somebody 
always  lets  fly  a  Deringer  or  pulls  out  a 
howie ;  and  then  the  fun's  spoiled.  You've 
eot  a  clean  style,  Frank,  very  clean  and  fin- 
ished. I  thought  we  were  in  for  it  when  1 
saw  the  place ;  so  I  went  on.  I  was  deter- 
mined you  should  enjoy  yourself  thorough- 
ly, old  boy." 

They  bad  dinner,  and  talked.  Dick's 
talk  was  all  the  same  thing.    It  said,  — 

''Take  my  money.  Let  me  help  you. 
Let  me  give.     I  am  rich.     I  like  to  give." 

Frank  with  a  proud  air  put  him  off,  and 
made  him  talk  of  any  thing  but  him  and 
hii  afikirs. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  street,  as  Frank  stepped  into  it 
inm  Dick's  hotel,  was  alive  with  people; 
foit  the  night  was  warm  and  fine.  He  bade 
liis  rich  cousin  good-night,  in  his  easy  pleas- 


ant way,  never  hinting  at  the  sore  straits  to 
which  he  was  reduced.  Dick  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe,  indeed,  from  what  little 
information  he  was  able  to  elicit  from 
Frank,  that  Art  paid;  that  Frank  got  a 
living  at  it;  at  all  events,  he  was  too  proud 
to  be  helped  when  he  saw  the  chance  of 
doino^  well  without  help.  Now,  Dick  rath- 
er admired  this  phase  of  Frank's  character 
—  as  who  would  not?  Yet  he  resolved 
that,  when  be  saw  him  the  next  day,  he 
would  compel  him  to  disclose  the  state  of 
his  finances  and  prospects.  While  one  cous- 
in thought  this,  the  other  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment in  front  of  the  hotel,  remembering 
suddenly  that  he  had  no  bed  to  go  to.  It 
was  a  curious  sensation,  the  most  novel  he 
had  ever  experienced.  No  bed.  Nowhere 
to  ^  to.  No  money,  or  next  to  none,  in  his 
pocxet.  Nothing  at  all  resembling  a  home. 
Even  a  portable  tent,  or  a  Rob  &y  canoe, 
would  have  been  something.  He  shook 
himself  all  over,  like  a  dog.  Then  he 
laughed,  for  he  had  had  a  capital  day  and 
a  good  dinner,  and  he  was  only  five  and 
twenty. 

''  Hano^  it,"  he  said, "  a  night  in  the  open 
won't  kiU  one,  I  suppose.  Dick  Mortiboy 
must  have  had  many  in  his  travelling  days. 

Then  he  lit  a  cigar.  Dick  had  forced  a 
dozen  upon  him,  which,  with  that  curi- 
ous feeling  that  permits  a  man  to  take  any 
thing  except  money  from  anotlier,  Franx 
accepted  with  real  gratitude.  With  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  well  back 
on  his  head,  as  all  Eton  boys  wear  it,  he 
strolled  westward,  turning  things  over  in 
his  mind  in  that  resignedly  amused  frame 
of  mind  which  comes  upon  the  most  un- 
happy wight  afler  a  bottle  and  a  half  of 
claret.  Our  ancestors,  in  their  kindly  bru- 
tality, permitted  condemned  criminals  to 
have  a  long  drink  on  the  way  to  Tyburn. 
The  punch-bowl  was  brought  out  som^ 
where  near  the  site  of  the  Marble  Arch ; 
and  the  condamnd^  fortified  and  brightened 
up  by  the  drink,  ascended  the  ladder  with 
a  jaunty  air,  and  kicked  ofi*  his  shoes  be- 
fore an  admiring  populace, — just  as  well, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  Keeping  the  poor  wretch 
low,  and  making  him  feel  all  his  misery  up 
to  the  very  last.  Frank,  having  had  his 
bowl  of  punch,  was  about  to  embark  upon 
that  wild  and  hopeless  voyage  of  despair, 
which  consists  in  sailing  from  port  to  port, 
looking  for  employment  and  finding  none. 
There  are  certain  ships  to  be  met  with  in 
the  different  havens  of  the  world,  which 
are  from  time  to  time  to  be  found  putting 
in,  **seekin<j."  They  never  find.  From 
Valparaiso  they  go  to  Rio ;  from  Pernam- 
buco  to  Port  Louis;  firom  Calcutta  to 
Kingston;  firom  Havana  to  ShanghaL 
They  are  always  roving  about  the  oceaoy 
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always  ''seeking,"  and  always  in  ballast 
Who  are  their  owners;  how  the  grizzled 
old  skipper  keeps  his  crew  together ;  how 
they  pay  for  the  pickled  pork  and  rum  in 
which  dicy  delight ;  how  they  have  credit 
for  repairs  to  ngsing  and  sails;  how  the 
ship  is  docked  and  scraped  and  kept  afloat, 
—  all  these  things  are  a  profound  mystery. 
After  a  time,  as  I  have  reason  for  believing, 
they  disappear ;  but  this  must  be  when  there 
is  no  lon(;er  any  credit  possible,  and  all 
the  ports  in  the  world  are  closed  to  them. 
Probably  at  this  juncture  the  skipper  calls 
together  his  men,  makes  the  weather-beaten 
tars  a  speech,  tells  them  that  their  long 
and  happy  voyages  must  now  terminate, 
because  there  is  no  more  pickled  pork  and 
no  more  rum,  and  discloses  to  them  a  long- 
hidden  secret.  They  cheer  feebly,  set  the 
sails  once  more,  turn  her  head  due  North, 
and  steer  away  to  that  warm,  windless,  ice- 
less  ocean  at  the  North  Pole,  where  all 
ya^rom  ships  betake  themselves  at  last, 
and  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony  far 
from  the  storms  of  the  world. 

Which  things  are  an  alle<Tory.  Ships 
are  but  as  men.  The  North  Pole  ocean  is 
as  that  hidden  deep  where  dwell  the  men 
who  have  "  gone  under."  They  **  go  under  " 
every  day,  falling  off  at  each  reverse  more 
and  more  from  the  paths  of  honesty.  One 
of  them  called  on  me  a  week  ago.  I  had 
met  him  once,  and  only  once,  at  Oxford, 
years  since.  lie  shook  hands  with  me  as 
with  his  oldest  and  best  friend ;  he  sat  down ; 
he  drank  my  sherry;  he  called  me  old 
fellow ;  and  presently,  when  he  thought 
my  heart  was  open  to  the  sofl  influence  of 
pity,  he  told  me  his  tale,  and  —  borrowed 
thirty  shillings.  He  went  away.  Of  course, 
I  found  that  his  tale  was  all  a  lie.  He  is 
welcome  to  his  thirty  shillings,  with  which 
I  have  earned  the  right  oi  shutting  my 
door  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  gone 
under. 

Was  Frank  thinking  of  all  this  as  he 
walked  through  the  squares  that  clear, 
brieht  night,  among  the  houses  lit  up  for 
balls,  and  the  carriages  bearing  their  pre- 
cious treasures  of  dainty  women  ?  I  know 
not.  The  thoughts  of  a  man  who  has  but 
six  and  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  and  no  bed 
to  go  to,  are  like  a  child  s.  They  are  long, 
lonz  thoughts.  If  it  is  cold  and  rainy,  if 
he  IS  hungry  or  ill,  he  despairs  and  blas- 
phemes. If  it  is  bright  and  warm,  if  he  is 
well-fed  and  youn^,  he  laughs  and  sings, 
with  a  secret,  half-felt  sinking  of  the  heart, 
and  a  looking  forward  to  evil  times  close 
at  hand. 

Along  the  squares,  outside  the  great 
houses  where  the  rich,  and  therefore  happv, 
were  dancing  and  feasting,  thinking  bttle 
enough   (why  should  they?)  about    the 


poor,  and  therefore  miserable,  ootaide, 
beggars  came  up  to  Frank.  One  old  man, 
who  looked  as  if  be  had  been  a  gentleman, 
stood  in  front  of  him  suddenly. 

''  Give  me  something,"  he  said,  bringing 
his  clenched  fists  down  at  his  sides  in  a  ges- 
ture of  despair.  *'  Give  me  something.  I 
am  desperately  poor." 

Franik  put  a  sixpence  into  his  hand  and 
passed  on. 

^  Only  six  shillings  left  now,"  he 
thought. 

Women  —  those  dreadful  women,  all 
alike,  who  belong  to  certain  districts  of 
London,  and  appear  only  late  at  night — 
begged  of  him.  These  women  apparently 
form  a  class  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  neither  old  nor  young.  They  carry  a 
baby.  They  are  dressed  in  rusty  black. 
They  bear  in  one  hand  three  boxes  of 
cigar  lights.  They  address  you  as  "  good 
gentleman,"  and  claim  to  have  six  starving 
babies  at  home,  and  nothing  to  put  in  their 
mouths.  Then  the  boys  with  cigar  lio;hta 
ran  after  him ;  and  then  more  sturdy  beg- 
gars, more  women,  and  more  boys. 

He  walked  on.  It  struck  ten.  Frank's 
cigar  was  finished.  Just  then  he  passed  — 
it  was  in  one  of  those  dingy,  character- 
less  streets,  near  the  great  sauares  —  a 
low-browed,  retiring-looking  puolic  house. 
From  its  doors  issued  the  refrain  of  a  son^, 
the  clinkinz  of  glasses,  and  stamping  <^ 
feet.    Frank  stopped. 

"  I've  got  exactly  six  shillings,"  he  said. 
"  I  may  surely  have  a  glass  of  beer  out  of 
that." 

He  went  in  and  drank  his  glass.  As 
he  drank  it,  another  song,  horribly  sungy 
began  in  the  room  behind  the  bar. 

**  Like  to  go  in,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  bar- 
maid. ^*  It's  quite  full.  We  hold  it  every 
Monday  evening." 

Frank  thought  he  might  as  well  ait 
down,  and  see  what  was  goiug  on,  partic- 
ularly as  there  appeared  to  be  no  charge 
for  admission. 

It  was  a  long,  low  room  at  the  back, 
filled  witjii  about  thirty  men,  chiefly  petty 
tradesmen  of  the  neighborhood.  Kvery 
man  was  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe,  and  bad 
a  tumbler  before  him.  Every  man  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  wore  an  air  of  solemni 
ty  exceedingly  comic.  One  of  the  men  — 
tne  most  solemn  and  the  most  comic  — 
occupied  the  chair.  By  his  right  stood  a 
piano,  where  a  pale-faced  boy  of  eighteen 
or  so  was  playing  accompaniments  to  the 
songs.  A  gentleman  with  a  red  face  and 
white  hair  was  sitting  well  back  in  his 
chair,  holding  his  pipe  straight  out  before 
him,  chanting  witn  tremendous  emphasis 
and  some  difficulty,  because  he  was  short 
of  breath.     This,  and  not  an  imperfed 
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edocatio&,  caused  him  to  accentuate  his 
aspirates  more  strongly  than  was  actually 
required:  — 

*"  Hoi  the  ma-hades  of  me-heiry  Henglo-bmd, 
How  be-hew-U-flil  hare  tHey  I  *' 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  not  at  the 
tabic  —  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  them  — 
sat  a  man  of  entirely  different  appearance. 
He  was  gor;;eously  attired  in  a  brown  vel- 
vet coat  and  white  wait^tcoat,  with  a  great 
profiision  of  gold  chain  and  studs.  He 
was  about  fire  and  Ibrtv  y«.»>ars  of  ajxe.  Hid 
features  were  bit^hly  Jewish,  the  full  lips 
and  lai^e  nose  of  that  Semitic  race.  His 
hpair,  thick  and  black,  lay  in  massive  rolls 
on  an  enormous  great  bead  —  the  biggest 
',   Frank   thought,  that  he  had   ever 


seen.    In  his  hand,  bi^  in  proportion,  was 
a  tumbler  of  iced  soda  and  brand  v.     He 


smoking  a  cigar,  and  beating  time  im- 
patiently on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

Frank  sat  modestly  beside  him,  and  or- 
dered another  glass  of  beer. 

^'Know  this  place,  sirV  asked  the  man 
with  the  big  head,  turning  to  him. 

**  Xever  saw  it  before,"  said  Frank. 

"  No  more  did  I.  Queer  crib,  isn't  it  V 
I  turned  in  by  accident,  because  I  was 
thirsty.  They'll  ask  yon  to  sing  directly. 
Do,  if  you  can." 

The  "  Maids  of  Merry  England  "  died 
away  in  the  last  bars  which  those  who  were 
behind  time  added  to  the  original  melody ; 
and  the  chairman,  taking  up  his  tumbler, 
bowed  to  the  singer,  and  said  solemnly,  — 

**  Mr.  Pipkin,  sir,  rour  health  and  son^r." 

The  company  all  did  the  same.  Mr. 
Finkin  wiped  his  brow,  and  took  a  long 
pml  at  his  gin  and  water. 

**  Now,"  said  the  chairman  persuasively, 
^  who  is  going  to  oblige  the  company  with 
the  next  song  ?  " 

Dead  silence. 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  visitors  "  —  here  he 
looked  at  Frank  —  will  oblige  us?  " 

"  If  you  can  sinai  do,"  growled  Bi^head. 

«  Really,"  said  Frank,  "  I  am  afraid  I 
hardly  know  any  song  that  wouIU  please  ; 
but,  if  you  like,  I  will  sing  a  little  thing  I 
made  myself  once,  words  and  music  too." 

"  Hear,  hear  I  "  said  the  chair.  "  Silence, 
if  you  please,  gentlemen,  for  the  gentle- 
man's song.  Gentlemen,  the  gentleman 
wrote  it  himself." 

Fi-ank  took  the  place  of  the  pale-cheeked 
musician,  and  played  his  prelude.  He  was 
goin^  to  sing  a  song  which  he  made  at 
Uambridge,  and  used  to  sing  at  wines  and 
sappers. 

'*  It's  only  a  very  little  thing,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  audienice  generally.  ''If 
you  don't  like  It,  pray  stop  me  at  the  first 
Terse.    It  never  had  a  name.** 


*' There  wm  Kate,  with  an  eye  Uke  a  hawk; 
There  was  Blanehe,  with  an  eye  like  a  Awn: 
There  was  Fanny,  as  fresh  as  the  rose  oo  Iti 
stalk; 
And  Aonie.  as  brigfat  as  the  dawn. 
There  were  Polly,  and  Dolly,  and  Jessie,  and 
Rose, 
They  were  fUr,  they  were  dark,  they  wen 
short,  tliey  were  tnll ; 
I  ehanced  like  a  weatheroook  when  the  wind 
blows, 
For  I  loved  them  all  —  and  I  loved  them  alL 

"  Like  the  showers  and  sunshine  of  spring. 
The  quarrels  and  klsson  I  had ; 
Like  a  foren-blrd  ttedudinjr  trying  its  wlnf^ 

Ik  the  flight  of  tho  heart  of  a  lad. 
O  Aiinlu  and  Kanny,  and  Jennie  and  Kate. 

How  lore  vows  pt^rinh,  and  promises  fall  I 
You  were  all  pledged  to  me,  and  I  wasn't  yoor 
fate ; 
But  I  loT«d  yon  all  —and  I  loved  yon  all. 

**'Twas  Annie  I  kissed  in  the  wood, 

And  Fanny  kissed  me  In  the  lane ; 
But  RohIc  held  out,  as  a  young  maiden  shoaldf 

Till  she  found  Vd  not  ask  her  again. 
Now  they're  married,  and  mothers,  and  aQ, 

And  'tis  Lucy  clings  close  to  my  breast ; 
And  we  never  tell  her,  what  we  never  recMl  — 

For  1  love  my  witt  —  how  1  loved  the  rest." 

^*  Bravo ! "  ^rrowlcd  the  man  with  th6 
hig  head.  "  Bravo  1  young  fellow.  Dev- 
ilish well  sung." 

**  Sir,"  said  the  chairman,  **  yonr  health 
and  8on<r." 

*^  Don't  ^et  up,"  said  Bighead ;  *'  sing 
another.  Look  here,  sing  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman's  going  to  sing 
another  song." 

It  was  "  Adelaide,"  that  supreme  tenor 
song  —  the  son^  of  son^^s  —  that  the  man 
handed  to  Frank.  He  took  it  from  a  port" 
folio  which  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  nodding,  "  Tm  a  sort  of 

Frofessional,  and  I  know  a  good  voice  when 
hear  it.  Can  you  play  the  accompani* 
ment?     If  not,  1  will." 

Frank  yielded  him  the  seat,  and  took 
the  music.  Yes,  he  could  sing  "  Adelaide." 
But  how  long  since  he  sang  it  last  1  And 
—  ah  me  1  —  in  what  altered  circnmr 
stances ! 

But  he  sang.  With  all  the  sweetneM 
and  power  of  his  voice  he  filled  the  room, 
laden  with  the  air  of  so  many  pipes  and 
reeking  tumblers,  with  the  yearnings  of 
passion,  which  have  never  found  such  utter- 
ance as  in  this  great  song.  The  honest 
folk  behind  their  pipes  sat  in  amazement, 
half  comprehendin;^,  but  only  half.  The 
barmaid  crept  from  behind  the  counter  to 
the  door,  anu  listened :  when  the  song  was 
finished,  she  went  back  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  throbbing  heart.  She  was  not 
too  old  to  feel  the  yearning  after  love. 
The  pale-faced  young  mu!*ician  Kstened 
till  his  cheeks  glowed  and  bis  eyes  bright- 
ened :  the  poor  boy  had  dreams  beyond  hifl 
miserable  surroundings.  The  player  —  the 
big-headed  man  —  as  he  played,  wagged 
hia  head,  and  shook  his  curls,  and  let  the 
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tears  roll  down  his  great  big  nose,  and, 
drop  upon  the  keys.  For  Frank,  forget- 
ting where  be  was,  and  remembering  his 
love,  and  how  he  sang  that  last  song  to  her, 
poured  out  his  heart  into  the  notes,  and 
sang  as  one  inspired. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Bighead,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm  as  soon  as  he  had  finished. 
**  Come  away.  Let  us  talk,  you  and  I  — 
let  us  talk." 

He  draorgcd  him  into  the  street.  The 
clocks  were  striking  twelve. 

"  Wliich  is  your  wav  ?  " 

«  Which  is  yours  ?  "  said  Frank. 

The  man  moved  his  fat  forefinger  slowly 
round  his  head  in  a  complete  circle. 

**  All  ways,"  he  said.  "  Let  me  walk 
part  of  your  way." 

Frank  turned  to  the  left.  It  mattered 
nothing. 

"  Are  you  rich  ?  —  you  are  a  gentleman, 
I  see  —  but  are  you  rich,  bappy,  satisfied, 
contented,  money  in  your  pocket,  money 
in  the  bank,  therefore  virtuous  and 
respected  ?  " 

**  No,  I  am  none  of  these  things." 

"^  Then  make  yourself  all  these.  Sing 
for  money.  Go  on  the  stage.  Grood  God, 
man  1  Giuglini  himself  had  not  so  sweet 
a  voice.  Give  me  your  name  and  address. 
Frank  hesitated.  *'  Well,  then,  take  mine. 
Ue  gave  bim  a  card.  **  Will  you  come 
afkd  see  me  ?  That  can  do  you  no  harm, 
you  know.     Come." 

^  Candidly,"  said  Frank,  *'  I  am  looking 
for  employment;  but  I  would  rather  not 
sing  for  money." 

*'  Rubbish  I  Pve  done  it.  Vve  sung  second 
basso  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Not  sing  tor 
money  I  Why  not  ?  You'd  write  for 
money,  I  suppose  ?  You'd  paint  for  mon- 
ey ?  Why  not  sing  ?  Now,  come  and  pay 
me  a  visit,  and  talk  it  over." 

''  I  must  look  about  first.  Are  you  real- 
ly serious  ?  " 

"  Quite.  I  don't  care  how  it  is  you've 
got  into  a  hole  —  whether  it's  money,  or 
what  it  is.  On  the  boards,  nobody  cares 
much." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  know  every 
thing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Frank  proudly. 

^*  So  much  the  better.  Then  no  ofience. 
When  will  you  come  ?  " 

"I  will  look  for  occupation  to-morrow. 
If  I  don't  set  it,  I  will  call  on  you  in  the 
afternoon.' 

"  To-morrow.  Good.  Of  course  you 
won't  get  anv  thing  to  do.  How  should 
you  ?  Nobody  ever  gets  any  thins;  to  do. 
Good-night,  my  dear  sir.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  take  care  of  your  throat.  Do  wrap  it 
up.     Let  me  lend  you  a  wrapper." 


f» 


He  took  a  clean  red  silk  handkerchief 
out  of  hispocket,  unfolded  it,  and  wrapped 
it  round  Frank's  throat,  tenderly  and  soitly. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  big-headed  man,  Frank's 
voice  was  a  fortune. 

"  Good  heavens  I  if  any  thing  were  to 
happen  to  an  organ  like  that  from  expo- 
sure 1  Are  you  going  to  smoke  again  ? 
Then  take  one  o?  my  cigars  —  they  must 
be  better  than  yours." 

**  Mine  are  good  enough,  I  thi.ik,"  said 
Frank,  laughing,  offering  him  one. 

"  Let  me  look  —  let  me  look.  Yes,  they 
are  very  fair.  Don't  smoke  too  much. 
And  —  and  "  —  here  he  held  out  his  hand 
—  "  Good-by.  Good-bv.  Mind  you  come 
to  see  me.  For  Heaven's  sake,  take  care." 

He  strode  away,  leaving  his  red  silk 
handkerchief  round  Frank's  neck;  and 
presently  Frank  heard  him  hail  a  Hansom 
in  stentorian  tones,  and  drive  off*.  Thea 
he  was  left  alone,  began  to  ieel  a  little  cold, 
as  if  the  weather  had  suddenly  changed* 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Half-past  twelve.  The  air  of  the 
streets  is  close  and  stiffing.  The  Mall,  St. 
James's  Park,  is  still  crowded.  No  wonder  : 
for  the  air  of  the  park  is  fresh,  and  the 
moonli<;ht  lies  soft  and  brii^ht  on  the  trees. 
Frank  slowly  descends  the  steps  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  Column,  and  proceeds  to 
search  for  a  resting-place.  All  the  seats  ^ 
he  counted  them  as  he  went  along,  forty  — - 
appear  to  be  full,  some  of  them  occupied 
by  men  stretched  at  full  length,  others  bv 
women  sittinjr  two  and  three  together.  All 
the  way  to  Buckingham  Palace  there  is 
not  a  single  chance  even  of  sitting  room. 

"  Very  odd,"  said  Frank,  return mg, "  that 
the  same  idea  should  strike  all  these  pe<.>ple 
as  well  as  myself.  What  is  to  be  done 
next?" 

The  problem  was  solved  itself  as  he 
came  to  the  next  seat,  wheix.  a  man  was  ly- 
ing at  full  length.  He  suddenly  rolled 
round,  and  came  with  a  lica/y  thud  on  the 
gravel.  Picking  himself  up,  he  staggered 
to  where  Frank  was  standing. 

**  I  sbay,old  n'r  — don't  take  that  pkce, 
be-because  it's  going  round." 

Then  he  disappeared. 

Frank  sat  down,  and,  stretching  his  legs 
on  the  wood,  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Just  as  he  was  drop- 
ping off*,  a  cab  would  come  by.  People 
talked  as  they  walked  past  A  breath  of 
the  night  air  touched  his  cheek,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  was  not  in  bed.  Be- 
sides, the  bench  was  as  hard  as  a  third-cbui 
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iifliraj  carriage.  Eyen  to  an  old  cam- 
pa^er,  wood  makes  a  poor  substitate  for 
t  spring  mattress. 

(( Hang  these  knots,"  said  Frank,  as  the 
dock  strnck  one.  ''I  had  no  idea  that 
knots  were  so  much  harder  than  common 
wood." 

He  shifted  his  position,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  getting  sleepy. 

•*  Adversity,"  he  murmured,  "  makes  one 
acquainted  with  strange  l)eds.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  is,  one  is  not  afraid  of 
fleas." 

A  caterpillar  fell  upon  his  nose. 

He  sat  up  in  discrust. 

**  Alternative.  We  may  have  caterpil- 
lars if  we  lie  under  a  tree,  or  we  may  be 
watered  by  the  fresh  dew  from  heaven  if 
we  take  a  bench  outside  a  tree.  What 
shall  we  do?     Let  us  consider." 

He  lay  back,  and  fell  asleep. 

Five  minutes  after  he  lost  consciousness, 
he  was  awakened  by  something  touching 
his  feet.  He  started  up  from  a  dream  of 
soft  couches. 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'*  said  a  soft 
voice.  **I  thought  there  was  room  for 
two." 

The  speaker,  as  the  half  light  of  a  sum- 
mer night,  not  to  speak  of  the  gas,  showed 
him,  was  a  tall  and  rather  handsome  man 
oT  thirty  or  so,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat. 
Frank  noticed  at  once  that  the  heels  of  his 
boots,  as  the  lamp  shone  on  them,  were 
worn  to  the  stumps.  Further  investigation 
ihowed  that  there  were  no  signs  of  collar 
or  shirt,  and  that  his  hat  as  he  took  it  off 
with  a  polite  wave,  was  limp  at  the  brim. 
Bj  dayiWht,  what  appeared  now  as  glossi- 
ness would  have  shown  as  grease ;  but  tins 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  by  the  moonlight. 

'^  I  dare  say  there's  room  for  two,"  said 
Frank,  **  if  we  economize  legs." 

The  stranger  gravely  took  his  place,  and 
ihey  divided  the  space  so  as  to  admit  of 
four  legs,  all  rather  longer  than  the  aver- 
age. 

"  Do  you  a  —  often  —  use  this  place  ?  '* 
inquired  the  stranger. 

*^  No,"  said  Frank,  with  a  laugh,  half  in 
Inttemess.  *'  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  tried  the  hotel.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  I  find  it  draughty  —  exposed, 
perhaps,  in  situation.  No  doubt,  extreme- 
ly healthy." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  other,  with  a  ready  sym- 
pathy. "You  have,  however,  let  me  as- 
snre  you,  the  very  best  bench,  for  a  warm 

night,  in  the  whole  park.    Are  you  sleepy, 
rip?" 

"Not  very.  Who  the  devil  can  sleep 
here?" 

*^  When  you  are  used  to  it,  it  is  really 
not  had  &r  two  or  three  months  in  the  year. 


If  I  only  had  some  tobacco,  I  should  be 
quite  comfortable." 

'*  Take  a  cigar.    I've  got  a  few  left." 

He  pulled  out  his  case,  and  banded  it  to 
his  newly-made  acquaintance. 

*'  A  thousand  thanks.  When  I  was  in 
the  4th  Buffs  —  you've  heard  of  that  regi- 
ment ?  —  I  used  to  buy  my  cigars  at  Hud- 
son's. I've  got  to  smoke  shag  now,  and 
can't  always  get  that.  A  capital  cigar. 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  —  very  — 
much  —  obliged  —  indeed.  A  very  good 
cigar.  If  you  were  to  keep  them  for  a  year 
in  tea,  you  would  find  them  ripen  better, 
perhaps.  But  a  very  good  cigar.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  —  hard  up  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Most  of  the  visitors  at  this  car»* 
vansera  are,  I  presume." 

"  In  the  service  ?  " 

«  No." 

^*  Ah  I  Excuse  my  iinpertinence.  Well, 
I  had  my  fling,  and  here  i  am.  What  doea 
it  matter  to  a  philosopher  ?  " 

A  slouching  figure  came  by,  apparently 
clad  in  the  cast-off*  ra^s  of  some  field  scare- 
crow. He  stopped  before  Fnmk's  new 
friend. 

"  Night,  major." 

^  Goo<l-night  to  you,  Jacob,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  patronizing  air.  '^  Things 
been  going  pretty  well  to-day  ?  " 

^^  No,  damn  bad.  Here's  your  sixpence, 
major." 

He  handed  over  the  amount  in  coppers, 
lay  down  on  the  gravel,  with  his  head  oo 
his  arm,  and  in  a  moment  was  sound  asleep, 
and  snoring  heavily. 

*'  A  humble  retainer  of  mine,"  said  the 
major.  ^*  A  follower,  rather  than  a  ser- 
vant. Poor,  as  you  see,  but  faithful.  He 
does  odd  jobs  for  me,  and  I  keep  him  going. 
Not  a  gentleman,  you  observe." 

Frank  laughed  silently. 

"  It's  a  glorious  thing,  a  good  fling,''  said 
the  major.    '^  Though  it's  ten  years  since  I' 
had  mine,  and  it  only  lasted  two  years,  I 
remember  every  day  of  it.    You  remember 
Kittv  Nelaton,  of  the  Adelphi  ?  " 

''  No.  Never  had  the  pleasure  of  her  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  A  splendid  woman.  That,  of  course, 
was  allowed.  I  took  her,  sir,  from  the 
Duke  of  Brentwood.  His  grace  nearly 
went  mad  with  rage.  Ah,  I  think  I  see 
myself  now,  tooling  down  to  Richmond  the 
loveliest  pair  of  grays,  I  suppose,  that  ever 
were  seen.  But  she  was  so  devilish  expen- 
sive. And  I  had  a  good  year,  too:  got  on 
the  right  thing  for  the  Derby,  landed  at 
Ascot  and  Goodwood,  and  didn't  do  badly 
at  Newmarket.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story 
of  my  misfortunes  ?  " 

"  Do,"  said  Frank,  « if  it  will  not  bore 
you." 
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**  Not  at  all.  It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  a 
gentleman ;  and  besides,  this  is  a  capital  ci- 
gar. It's  ten  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
other  men  have  gone  to  grief  too ;  so  that 
I'm  not  without  companions.  We  meet  some- 
times, and  have  a  talk  over  old  times.  Odd 
thing  life  is.  If  I  could  put  all  my  experi- 
ence in  a  book,  sir,  by  gad,  you'd  be  aston- 
ished. The  revelations  I  could  make  about 
paper,  for  instance ;  the  little  transactions 
in  norse-flesh  —  eh  ?  and  other  kinds  of  "  — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Frank,  who 
had  dropped  off  to  ^leep,  and  was  awak- 
ened by  his  head  nearly  noddin<^  him  off 
the  bench.     "  You  were  saying  "  — 

^  Let  me  bo^in  at  the  beginning,"  said 
the  major,  suckin^jr  his  cigar,  and  beginning 
his  story  with  the  relish  that  *' unfortu- 
nate "  men  always  manifest  in  relating 
their  misadventures.  "  I  was  the  second 
0on  of  a  Norfolk  baronet.  Of  course,  as  the 
second  son,  I  had  not  much  to  look  for  from 
the  family  estate.  However,  I  entered  the 
army,  and  at  once  became  —  I  may  say, 
deservedly  —  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
regiment.  This  was  owing  partly,  perhaps, 
to  my  personal  good  looks,  partly  to  a  cer- 
tain superiority  of  breeding  which  my  fam- 
ily was  ever  remarkable  for.  Then,  I  was 
the  best  actor,  the  best  billiard-player,  the 
best  cricketer,  the  smartest  officer  in  the 
whole  garrison.  This  naturally  led  to  cer- 
tain successes  which  it  would  be  sham  mod- 
esty, at  this  lapse  of  time,  to  ignore.  Do 
you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"  Hump  —  gr — umph,"  was  Frank's  re- 
ply. 

He  was  sound  asleep,  and  the  rest  of  the 
major's  revelations  were  consequently  not 
wanted.  From  the  thrilling  interest  of  the 
commencement,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
no  greater  misfortune  could  happen  to  the 
British  public  than  Frank's  coUapse.  But 
he  was  a  very  unlucky  man  at  this  juncture 
of  his  fortunes. 

He  slept  two  or  three  hours.  He  was 
awakened  by  a  pressure  at  the  chest. 

He  started  up,  and  just  had  time  to  grip 
the  wrist  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Jacob  as 
that  worthy  was  abstracting  his  watch  and 
chain.  Frank  was  strong  as  well  as  young. 
Jacob  was  neither  young  nor  strong.  Con- 
sequently, in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this  line,  the  watch  and  chain  were 
back  in  their  owner's  pocket,  and  the  luck- 
less Jacob  was  despatched  with  many  kicks 
and  a  little  strong  language. 

The  major  was  ^ne. 

Frank  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  sat  down 
again.  It  was  past  four,  broad  daylight, 
and  the  sun  had  risen,  as  the  gilded  clock- 
tower  plainly  showed. 

«<  Where's  the  nasjor?"  thought  Frank. 
''Did  I  dream?     Was  there  a  major,  or 


was  it  a  nightmare  ?  He  began  to  tell 
a  story  about  somebody  —  Eatty  somebody. 
I  wonder  if  the  six  shillings  are  safe  ? 
Yes  —  here  they  are.  What  the  deuce  am 
I  to  do  now  ?  " 

A  lovely  morning :  a  sweet,  delicious  air. 
London  fresh  and  bright,  as  if  night  had 
cleaned  it  and  swept  it. 

He  got  up,  refreshed  by  his  light  sleep, 
and  strolled  down  the  silent  avenue.  On 
his  right  lay  the  sleepers  upon  the  benches ; 
poor  bundles  of  rags,  mostly;  here  and 
there,  a  woman  with  a  baby :  sometimes  a 
girl,  pale-faced,  emaciated  —  perhaps  a 
poor  siiirtmaker,  starving  in  spite  of  virtue, 
because  virtue,  though  it  brings  its  own  re- 
ward, does  not  always  suffer  that  reward  to 
take  the  form  of  a  negotiable  currency; 
sometimes  a  poor  creature  with  cheeks  that 
had  once  been  fair,  and  had  lately  been 
painted,  because  vice  though  it  some- 
times brings  sacks  full  of  money  with  it,  has 
a  trick  of  running  away  witli  all  of  it  in 
surorising  and  unexpected  ways. 

Frank  stopped,  and  looked  at  one  of 
them.  She  half  opened  her  eyes.  He  lis- 
tened. She  murmured, "  I  sha'n't  move 
on,"  and  then  went  to  sleep  again.  A  few 
poor  remains  of  finery  were  on  her;  a  few 
tags  of  ribbon ;  a  displaced  chignon ;  a  bon- 
net that  had  once  been  flaunting;  little 
brodequins  that  had  once  been  neat  and 
pretty ;  a  silk  dress  that  had  once  not  been 
discolored  and  bespattered  with  street  mod. 
Frank  was  touched  with  pity.  He  stooped 
over  her,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  awoke, 
started  up,  and  smiled  —  a  horrid,  ghastly 
smile,  the  memory  of  which  haunted  him 
aflerwards. 

^  Why  do  you  sleep  here  ?  "  he  adced,  a 
fooli^  question,  because  there  could  be 
only  one  reason. 

'*  Because  I've  got  no  money." 

"  What  do  you  do  in  the  day  ?  " 

^*  I  hide.  I  come  out  at  night,  like  the 
bats."  She  laughed  discordantly.  "  Give 
me  something,  if  you  have  any  thing." 

**  I've  got  six  shillings.  Inere  are  two 
for  you." 

**  You're  a  good  sort." 

She  pulled  nerself  together,  and  got  off 
the  seat  yawning. 

**  You  had  better  finish  your  sleep." 

''I  have  finished.  I'm  too  hungry  to 
sleep  any  longer.  Now  I  shall  go  and  buy 
something  to  eat.  I  must  wake  up  my  sis- 
ter first,  wough." 

She  went  and  shook  a  figure  in  black 
stuff,  without  a  chignon,  who  lay  on  the 
next  bench.  A  woman  about  thirty  — 
pale,  thin,  uncomely,  long-suffering. 

^  Yes,"  said  the  first  woman, "  you  see  us 
both.  Tilly  was  the  good  one.  I'm  the 
bad  one.     Good  or  baa,  it  makes  no  differ* 
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We'Td   got    to    staire    all    the 


Frank  shuddered.  la  there  nothing, 
Aen,  in  Tirtue  ?  Can  nothing  ward  off  the 
enls  of  fate  ?  Is  there  no  power  in  self-de- 
nial, in  bitter  priyation,  to  chance  remorse- 
less circumstances,  to  stave  off  die  miseries 
allotted  by  oMycv? 

*"  Good  or  bad,"  she  repeated,  "^  it's  all 
the  came.  Just  as  I  told  her  ten  years  ago, 
wheo  I  was  Kitty  Nelaton,  and  she  "  — 

^Good  heavens  1  Am  I  dreaming?" 
Bud  Frank,  pttttin<r  his  hand  to  his  heiul. 

*^  Yes,  Kitty  Nelaton,  of  the  Adelphi ; 
and  she  was  Tilly  Jones  the  shirtmaker. 
And  here  we  are,  you  see.  Come  Tilly, 
Biy  dear." 

"Stop,"  said  Frank.  "I've  got  four 
flhUlings  more.  Take  two  of  them.  I've 
got  a  watch  and  chain  that  I  shall  pawn 
hj  and  by.  Don't  say  there's  no  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad.  Don't,  tor 
God's  sake,  Kitty  1 " 

Tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

''I  told  you  so,"  said  the  other  woman, 
in  a  dull,  pathetic  way.  "  I  always  told 
yon  w." 

The  enthusiasm  of  virtue  had  long  since 
been  crushed  out  of  her  by  dire  penury ;  but 
now  that  nothing  else  was  possible,  the 
habit  of  preaching  virtue  remained  ;  and, 
like  many  preachers,  who  have  small  faith 
or  none  m  their  own  creeds,  she  went  on  in 
the  same  old  strain,  repeating  dead  word? 
to  lifeless  ears. 

But  they  took  the  money,  and  went 
away.  Frank  noticed  they  crawled  like  a 
pair  of  old  women.  But  the  elder  to  ap- 
pearance, the  younger  in  reality  by  five  or 
liz  years,  was  the  poor  worn-out  shirt- 
maker. 

^  Let  me  get  out  of  this  place,"  said 
Frank.  **  I  should  go  mad  if  I  came  here 
another  night." 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Embank- 
ment was  building  but  not  quite  finished. 
Frank  went  down  to  the  grand  old  river, 
which  was  at  high  tide,  and  saw  —  in  the 
desr,  bright  air  of  early  dawn,  when  the 
hbck  pall  of  smoke  over  London  lifls  and 
is  driven  away,  only  to  come  back  again 
when  men  rise  from  their  beds  —  the  tow- 
ers and  spires  of  the  mighty  city  standing 
OQt  against    the  blue  sky  of  the  mom- 


were  pure  and  lofty,  —  I  speak  as  a  lay- 
man. If  to  desire  only  what  is  good  and 
right  be  in  itself  good  and  right,  then  was 
Frank,  at  thii  moment,  one  of  Uie  best  of 
God's  creatures.  Perhaps  I  speak  as  a 
fool ;  but,  indeed,  I  think  no  was.  To  few 
is  it  given  to  be  so  single-hearted  and  so 
pure.  One  sorrow  he  mid,  and  one  hope. 
That  his  father's  name  should  be  tarnished, 
was  his  sorrow;  to  wipe  out  the  stain, 
and  at  the  same  time  win  his  love,  was  his 
hope. 

But  how  ? 

He  thought  of  the  man  with  the  big 
head,  who  wanted  to  employ  htm.  This 
was  clearly  not  the  way  to  get  large  sums 
of  money,  or  a  greit  name.  But  yet  — 
not  yet.  Two  siiillings  in  money  —  now 
that  Kitty  and  Tilly  were  provided  with 
the  means  of  getting  through  the  day  — 
was  all  that  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Be- 
sides this,  a  silver  watch  and  chain,  which 
might  together  letch  five  pounds  at  a  pawn- 
broker's. 

It  struck  six. 

''I'm  hungry,"  said  Frank,  <<and  Vm 
dirty.    Both  are  disagreeable  things.'* 

He  left  the  Embankment,  went  up  into 
the  Strand,  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  bread  —  giving  twopence  to  the 
waiter,  like  a  good  Samaritan.  The  wait- 
er had  never  had  so  much  money  present- 
ed to  him,  in  the  way  of  his  calling,  in  all 
his  life  before.  But  instead  of  showing 
gratitude,  he  ran  away  to  an  inner  apart- 
ment, for  fear  it  might  be  a  mistake. 

Then  he  went  to  the  old  Boman  bath, 
where  he  had  a  plunge  in  the  coldest 
water  in  the  world,  south  of  the  arctic 
pole,  and  came  out  glowing  and  strong. 

It  was  only  half-past  six,  so  he  went  to 
the  Embanunent,  and  smoked  a  cigar, 
thinking  what  he  should  do  next. 

"  Time  goes  very  slowly  for  poor  peo- 
ple," he  reflected.  *<  That,  I  suppose,  is  a 
compensation  to  them,  because  it  flies  so 
swiuly  for  the  rich." 


He  communed  with  himself.  In  that 
Wight  air  it  was  impossible  to  feel  unhap- 
py. At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  hope  in  every  thing. 
Brides,  there  was  literally  nothing  that  he 
coold  reproach  himself  with.  His  life  had 
been  blameless.  If  we  are  to  go  by  sins, 
^^^aak  had  none,  —I  speak  as  a  layman  ; 
if  we  are  to  go  by  aims  and  hopes,  Frank's 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

"  Paying-stones  come  to  feel  hard  after 
walking  about  on  them  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  so,  no  doubt,"  Frank  said  to 
himself  as  he  strolled  along  the  Embank- 
ment, looking  in  vain  for  a  seat.  A  police- 
man passed  him.  *'  Kow,  who  would  be  a 
bobby  ?  "  he  thought.  "  An  awful  time 
of  it  they  must  have.  Yet  I  might  put  on 
the  blue.  I  suppose  I  could  procure  a 
nomination.  I  might  oome  down  to  that, 
and  yet  be  —  no,  a  gentleman  drives  a 
Hansom,  or  he  enlists  as  a  soldier ;  but  no* 


no 
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body  ever  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  po- 
lice force.  Officers,  it  is  true ;  but  even  a 
metropolitan  magistrate  has  never  yet  com- 
plimented them  on  their  gentlemanlike  de- 
meanor in  the  box.  Prejudices  are  queer 
things.  I  confess  —  though  I  haven't  many 
of  them  left — I  have  an  objection  to  the 
force.  Francis  Melliship  you  must  really 
aim  higher  than  the  police  force. " 

He  pulled  out  his  watcb.  It  had  stopped 
at  half-past  six.  'The  key  was  at  Islington. 
He  looked  up  at  the  clock-tower.  It  was  a 
quarter  to  nine. 

"  A  quarter  to  nine.  I  am  getting  hun- 
gry again.  Remarkable  thing.  I  do  not 
remember  being  hungry  before  9,  a.m.,  since 
I  leil  school.  My  appetite  is  becoming 
serious  and  embarrassing.  *The  wind/ 
as  the  old  French  proverb  very  pret- 
tily says,  though  Kin^  David  and  Sterne 
generally  get  me  credit  of  it, '  is  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb.'  My  experience  is,  that 
hiB  appetite  does  not  suit  itself  to  his  cir- 
cumstances. Hang  it,  I  must  have  some 
breakfast,  and  as  well  now  as  in  an  hour's 
time." 

He  walked  through  the  Temple  into 
Fleet  Street.  In  the  window  of  a  modest- 
looking  cofiee-house,  an  impracticable  china 
teapot,  surrounded  by  freshly  cut  chops 
and  rashers  of  ham,  gave  notice  to  hungry 
men  that  breakfast  was  to  be  had  within. 

Frank  took  a  seat  in  a  box  near  the 
door,  and  ordered  his  meal ;  ate  it  with 
the  greatest  relish,  and  wondered  if  Dick 
Mortiboy  was  up,  and  whether  he  would 
be  surprised  if  his  cousin  failed  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  liim. 

Then  he  took  up  that  wonderful  chroni- 
cle, the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times. 
Order  in  disorder,  if  you  happen  to  know 
where  to  look  for  things.  Frank  did  not ; 
80  he  looked  at  every  page  but  the  right 
before  his  eyes  caught  the  columns  of  Want- 
eds and  Want  places.  He  read  the  list  — 
the  contents  of  which  everybody  knows 
perfectly  well,  because  it  never  alters  — 
with  the  curiosity  of  one  interested.  He 
was  struck,  of  course,  with  that  coincidence 
of  ]>eople  advertising  for  a  place  in  terms 
that  exactly  suit  the  apparent  requirements 
of  people  advcrtisino^  for  a  person.  Every- 
boay  has  noticed  this  peculiarity,  and  nov- 
elists have  made  the  most  of  it. 

"  Why  don't  they  read  this  paper,  apply 
for  the  vacant  places,  and  save  their 
money  ?  "  was  his  reflection. 

Any  number  of  cooks  and  clerks  were 
wanted  by  advertisers;  any  number  of 
**  gentlemen,"  possessed  of  every  possible 
qualification,  aavertised  for  employment  for 
time,  capital,  or  both. 

There  was  not  in  the  list  one  advertise- 
ment which  seemed  to  fit  his  case.     Stay, 


there  was  one,  — a  secretary  was  wanted 
for  an  established  public  company.  ^  A 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  absolutely 
requisite.  Preference  will  be  |  given  to  a 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  Frank 
wrote  down  the  address  in  his  pocket-bo(^ 
It  was  an  agency;  and  Frank  Melliship 
had  neither  heard  nor  read,  nor  learned 
from  experience,  that  of  all  the  humbogB 
in  a  city  full  of  them,  agencies  of  all  sorts 
are  the  greatest  humbugs.  And  the  very 
cream  of  these  swindles  are  agencies  that 
rob  those  poor  wretches  who,  having  tried 
every  other  method  of  getting  employment^ 
as  a  last  resource  enter  one  of  these  spi- 
der's dens.  I  will  give  an  example  of 
their  common  method  of  procedure,  which 
is  representative.  I  will  take  a  serrantB* 
agency  to  serve  my  purpose. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  from 
the  Times,  You  may  see  one  similarly 
catching  any  day  and  every  day :  — 

Qehkral  sebvaht.  Is  a  frood  pladi  cook. 
Has  no  objection  t'>  undertake  wasning.  B'ond  ot 
cniiaren.  Acre  24.  b"roui  tue  country.  Clean,  ae- 
tive,  willtttff,  and  obli|riofr.  WalM  well  at  tAble. 
3^  years'  excellent  cnaraccer.  Wagea  £9.  — 
'•  Mary,"  Mrs. , Street. 

This  advertisement  appears  in  the  Ttmes, 
the  Telegraphy  and  the  Standard  on  the 
same  day.  llie  advertisements  cost,  say 
fourteen  shillings  altogether. 

Now,  how  many  poor  innocent  ladies  do 
you  think  apply  to  Mrs. for  that  do- 
mestic treasure?  Poor  women  who  have 
large  families  and  little  means:  who  can 
only  afibrd  to  keep  one  servant ;  and  per- 
haps, ever  since  they  were  first  married, 
have  been  wanting  that  clean,  willing, 
country  girl  who  will  cook  the  dinner  and 
nurse  the  children,  and  all  well  for  nine 

Sounds  a  year,  and  have  never  found  her. 
ow  many  ?    I  should  not  like  to  say. 

Do  you  think  there  ever  was  such  a 
"  Mary  "  ? 

Never. 

Apply  to  the  advertiser.  Yon  may  write 
to  her,  or  go  and  see  her.  If  the  latter, 
she  will  smile  affably,  and  tell  you-— 
what  she  will  tell  you  in  a  letter,  if  yon 
write  to  her,  that  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
because  somebody  else  has  iust  engaged 
that  particular  "Mary."  On  payment, 
however,  of  a  fee  of  half  a  crown,  your  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  books  of  the  agency, 
and  you  will  doubtless  —  say  in  a  week  or 
two — be  rewarded  by  having  just  such 
another  phoenix  of  domestic  servants  trans- 
ferred to  your  own  kitchen. 

Transparent  traps  to  catch  half<Town8. 
The  sun  shines  through  ruses  so  clumsy. 
Very  likely.  But  people  won't  see  it.  A 
proportion  of  the  applicants-— large  enough 
to  make  the  game  at  least  remuneratiTe  — ' 
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pay  tlieir  bal^rown  in  the  certain  assnr- 
anee  of  getting  a  Mary  exactly  like  the 
one  who  was  so  unfortunately  ravished 
from  their  grasp.  Of  course,  they  never 
got  her.  Then  the  fool-trap  is  baited 
afresh. 

Now,  multiply  Mrs.  's  humble  half- 
crown  by  eight.  That  makes  a  sovereign. 
Divide  the  number  of  applicants  by  any 
numeral  you  think  will  (rive  you  the  truth 
as  the  result  of  this  sum  in  simple  division, 

and  you  will  know  how  much  Mr. ,  who 

flies  at  higher  game,  gets  by  his  profession 
of  not  finding  places  for  secretaries,  clerks, 
ushers,  and  the  rest,  who  want  employ- 
ment in  this  great  city  ;  always  remember- 
ing that  his  most  frequent  quarry  is  the 
broken  man  who  knows  neither  trade  nor 
profession,  but  must  have  a  gentlemanlike 
occupation :  men  who,  like  young  Frank 
Melliship,  are  ruined  ;  but  who,  unlike,  him 
have  no  friends.  Hundreds  of  these  men 
have  given  a  sovereign  out  of  their  last 
two  or  three  f\  to  the  agent,  and  received 
in  return  —  V/. 

To  find  these  men  who  want  work  and 
can't  get  it,  who  deserve  well,  yet,  asking 
bread,  receive  stones  —  here  is  a  field  for 
charity  I 

Now  let  us  return  to  Frank  Melliship. 

I  have  not  called  him  the  hero  of  my 
story,  because  he  has  done  nothing  heroic ; 
because  he  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
hia  own  success ;  and,  with  that  noble  ob- 
ject he  has  in  view,  to  be  wasting  precious 
time  only  to  earn  an  indifferent  living. 

Why  does  he  not  apply  to  John  Heath- 
cote  ?  Why  will  he  not  be  helped  by  his 
mperlatively  rich  cousin,  Dick  Morti- 
boy? 

I  will  tell  you  why,  for  I  want  to  paint 
him  as  he  was.  It  was  a  point  of  pride : 
determination  to  show  his  independence  of 
all  those  who,  as  he  thought,  ought  to  have 
saved  his  father  from  ruin,  madness,  and 
death. 

^  I  will  do  without  them.  The  world  is 
wide.  Energy  overcomes  all  difficulties. 
'  Labor  omnia  vincit.'  " 

Boys'  copybook  rubbish.  It  does  not. 
^Res  omnia  vincit"  It  is  capital  that 
conquers  all  things,  from  a  kingdom  up  to 
a  woman. 

''To  London  and  to  art"  He  had 
come  to  town  something  of  an  enthusi- 
ast. Where  art  left  him,  we  have  seen. 
Was  it  the  fault  of  art  ?    No. 

He  wanted  long  education  and  years  of 
patient  toil  to  paint  even  moderately  well. 
xhis  he  did  not  know,  and  nobody  but 
Kate  had  ever  told  him  so. 

Let  us  do  him  justice.  He  never  thought 
himself  a  genius ;  but  he  believed  in  his 
in  his  determination  to  succeed. 


and  thought  some  way  would  be  found  by 
himself.  He  did  not  want  to  be  shown  the 
way,  or  to  be  helped  by  any  friend  of  his 
prosperous  days.  His  desire  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  work  hb  own  way,  was  a  sort 
of  vanity ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon.  I 
know  a  rich  man  who  would  rather  earn  a 
sintrle  guinea  than  that  the  goddess  of  good 
luck  should  shower  a  hundred  into  his 
pocket  from  the  clouds.  This  was  Frank's 
state  of  mind  too. 

He  had  made  an  entry  of  the  address  of 
the  agency  in  his  pocket-book,  and  called 
the  waiter  to  him ;  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten, when  he  ordered  his  breakfast,  the 
emptiness  of  his  pocket  He  explained 
the  pretlicament  to  the  waiter,  and  offered 
to  leave  his  watch  with  the  proprietor.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  only  thing  of  value  about 
him,  except  the  guard. 

The  man  saw  be  was  a  gentleman,  and 
begged  him  not  to  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter, but  pay  him  any  day  when  he  was 
passing. 

"It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world," 
thought  Frank, "  for  a  man  who  always  has 
had  money  in  his  pocket,  to  walk  into  a 
shop  and  quite  forget  he  has  none." 

He  came  to  a  pawnbroker's,  and  he 
thought  he  had  better  pawn  his  watch 
and  chain  at  once.  He  must  have  some 
money. 

There  was  a  shop  window  full  of  plate 
and  jewelry ;  in  a  side  street  was  an  open 
door-way,  revealing  a  row  of  little  doors. 
Frank  guessed  what  these  cabinets  were, 
but  he  was  some  few  minutes  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  go  in.  He 
looked  at  the  costly  things  in  Uie  window 
—  he  walked  past  the  doorway;  at  last, 
looking  cautiously  up  the  street  and  down 
the  street  as  if  he  were  about  to  commit  a 
burglary,  and  was  afraid  of  the  policeman 
who  might  be  round  the  comer,  he  plunged 
into  one  of  the  little  boxes,  falling  over  an 
old  woman  who  was  haggling  with  the  shop* 
man  for  sixpence  more  than  she  had  got 
last  time  on  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Frank  flushed  in  his  confusion,  apolo- 
gized, and  tried  the  next  cabinet.  This 
was  empty ;  and  here,  trying  to  look  as  if 
he  had  often  done  it  before,  he  put  down 
his  watch  and  chain  on  the  counter  with 
thegrace  of  a  rou^,  and  waited  his  turn. 

Toe  man  examined  his  watch,  asked  if 
it  was  in  going  order,  weighed  his  chain, 
and  smiled  as  he  leered  at  him  through  his 
spectacles. 

Frank,  despite  his  efforts,  looked  so  com- 
pletely innocent 

"  How  much  ?  " 

Frank  hesitated  before  he  answered* 
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«  How  much  will  you  lend  me  ?  ** 

"  Tell  me  how  much  you  want  ?  ** 

«  WeU,  a  fiver." 

"  All  right  These  ain't  heen  in  before, 
young  gentleman." 

"How  do  yt)u  know?"  asked  Frank, 
blushing,  and  very  much  ashamed  of  the 
transaction  he  was  engaged  in. 

"  We've  got  a  private  mark  in  the 
trade  we  put  on  every  thing  that  comes 
in/'  said  the  man;  and  Frank  belieTed 
him. 

He  began  to  write  out  the  ticket. 

"  What  name  ?  " 

«*Mu8tIgiveit?" 

"  Not  unless  you  like.  Any  name  '11  do. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Piccadilly,  it  generally  is. 
Will  that  do  ?  " 

Frank  nodded.  / 

**Grot  fourpence?  For  the  ticket,  you 
know." 

The  poor  boy  blushed  scarlet. 

'^All  right,  my  lad:  there  you  are. 
Four"  —  he  dashed  down  the  sovereigns 
—  "  nineteen,  eight." 

Frank  put  the  money  and  the  ticket  in 
his  pocket,  and  went  back  to  pay  for  his 
breakfast. 

Then  he  made  his  way  to  the  agency. 

The  proprietor  had  not  come,  but  his 
clerk  told  Frank  he  had  a  very  good  list  of 
appointments  "  suitable  for  any  gentleman 
to  take." 

Frank  was  very  glad  to  hear  this,  and 
asked  for  some  particulars  about  the  secre- 
taryship advertised. 

"  Our  fee  for  entering  a  name  is  a  sover- 
eign —  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  — 
half  a  sovereign  under  it.  This  secretary- 
ship is  three  hundred.  Fine  Arts  Company 
(Limited).  The  governor's  in  it,  ana  it'll 
soon  be  got  up." 

To  the  credit  of  Frank  Melliship's  com- 
mon sense,  I  record  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
pay  the  sovereign,  but  asked  the  fellow 
what  they  meant  by  their  advertisement. 
He  had  a  copy  of  it  in  his  book,  and  he 
read  it  out. 

The  clerk  was  evidently  of  an  irritable 
temperament.  Perhaps  they  often  had  a 
row  in  the  office.  He  was  rude  to  Frank. 
He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  counter, 
with  the  words,  — 

"  P'raps  you  know  gentlemen  as  hasn't 
got  a  sovereign.  Coming  here,  wasting  our 
time  and  kicking  up  a  row  I " 

The  being  was  too  contemptible  to 
thrash,  but  his  remark  opened  Frank's 
eyes  to  the  position  of  things.  That  such 
a  little  cad  dared  insult  him! 

He  turned  into  a  by-street,  and  looked 
for  a  quiet  comer  where  he  could  sit  down 
and  curse  fate.    There  was  none.    So  he 
iCursed  fate  as  he  walked  along. 


After  walkine  for  half  an  hour  or  ao^  ba 
began  to  pull  himself  toother.' 

"  Swearing  will  not  help,  at  any  rate. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  soon.  I 
believe  I  am  getting  hungry  a^ain.  What 
a  misfortune  to  have  such  a  twist.  Poverty 
may  be  invigorating,  but  it's  unpleasant. 
I  don't  thinki'm  strong  enough  to  take  the 
medicine.  As  for  taking  money  from  Dick, 
that,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question." 

He  was  walking  along  a  Westrund  street, 
and  saw  at  a  door  a  brass  plate,  with  '^  Uni- 
versity and  Scholastic  Agency  "  upon  it. 

"  L^t  us  try  the  schools.  Perhaps  they 
won't  ask  for  a  sovereign,"  he  said,  and 
went  in. 

They  did  not.  The  agent,  a  man  of  ex- 
tremely affable  and  polished  manners,  in- 
vited Frank  to  sit  aown,  and  asked  him 
what  he  could  da 

*'  Tell  me  candidly.  I've  got  plenty  of 
places." 

^  I've  taken  a  Poll  degree  at  Cambridge. 
I  know  very  little  Latin  or  Greek,  and  no 
mathematics." 

"  Bad,"  said  the  agent.  «  Any  French  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  French  I  —  of  course.  Any  —  and 
I  can  paint  and  draw." 

*'  A  good  cricketer  ?  Any  thing  of  an 
oar?" 

"Yes  —  rowed  five  in  the  first  college 
boat.    Played  in  the  college  eleven.** 

"  My  dear  sir,  a  public  school  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you.  They  don't  care,  yon 
see,  about  their  junior  masters  being  great 
scholars,  because  they  have  found  out  that 
any  one  can  teach  the  boys  their  Delectus. 
But  they  do  want  athletics.  You'd  be 
worth  your  weight  in  gold  to  a  head  mas- 
ter. Sit  down  at  that  table,  and  put  down 
all  you  can  do.  First-class  Poll,  I  think 
you  said." 

"  No  —  last    I  just  scraped  through.** 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Sit  down  and 
write." 

«So"  —  he  read  over  Frank's  modest 
list  of  accomplishments  —  <'  I  will  find  —  it 
is  now  July  the  10th —  before  the  vacations 
are  over,  a  really  good  opening  for  you." 

^  But  I've  had  no  experience  in  teach- 
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"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Look  at 
your  experience  in  the  field  and  on  the 
river.     Give  me  your  address." 

"I  must  find  one  first.  I  am  —  I  am 
looking  for  lodo^ngs ;  but  I  will  send  it  yon 
as  soon  as  possible." 

He  came  out  of  the  office  with  a  light- 
ened heart.  Something  would  be  got: 
something  unpleasant,  naturally  —  because 
the  order  of  things  allots  all  unpleasant 
thin^  to  poor  men  —  but  still,  the  means 
of  life.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  perfectly 
happy  in  his   new  prospects,  just  aa  a 
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^owniiig  man  is  happy  to  find  a  plank 
eren  if  he  is  in  mid-ocean,  with  no  alup  in 

THien,  a  sadden  reflection  dashed  his 
pleasore.  He  was  to  have  his  new  post 
when  the  sammer  vacation  was  over. 
How  was  he  to  live  till  then  ?  If  on  his 
wardrobe,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
presenting  a  respectable  exterior;  and  his 
watch  and  chain  would  not  go  very  far. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  empty  pocket, 
and  pulled  out  the  card  which  he  had  taken 
fipm  the  Jewish  gentleman  the  night  be- 
fore. 

**  By  Jove !  it's  Bighead's  card.  Ill  go 
•»d  see  him." 

It  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Emmanuel 
Leweson,  and  an  address  in  Brunswick 
Sqoare. 

Thither  Frank  bent  his  steps,  tired  and 
filled  with  the  long  walking  about  he  had 
hm.  A  cab,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
thooght  of. 

He  sent  in  his  card  —  Mr.  Leweson  was 
at  home ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  found 
himself  ^ain  in  the  presence  of  his  ac- 
qoaintance  of  the  evening  before. 

Mr.  Leweson  looked  more  big-headed 
than  ever,  sitting  over  a  late  breakfast  —  it 
"^as  half-past  twelve — in  a  light  dressing- 
gown.  He  had  been  breaktasting  luxuri- 
ously. The  table  was  covered  with  fruit 
and  flowers.  He  was  drinking  Rhine  wine 
from  a  long  flask. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Melliship  —  since  that  is 
yom'name.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  —  very 
glad.  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  sit  down. 
And  now,"  he  said,  finishing  his  breakfast, 
tnd  lighting  a  cigar,  "  let  us  talk  business. 
Tell  me  as  much  as  you  like  about  yourself, 
Mr.  Melliship.    The  more  the  better." 

Frank  told  him  as  much  as  he  thought 
advisable. 

"So  —  no  money;  expensive  tastes; 
habits  of  a  gentleman ;  no  special  knowl- 
edge; art  and  music.  Vow,  Mr.  Melliship, 
do  you  know  what  I  am  Y  " 

'^No;  something  theatrical,  I  should 
say." 

^  That  is  because  I  wear  a  velvet  coat, 
sod  break&st  off  fruit  and  Rhine  wine,  I 
soppose?  No.  You  are  not  far  wrong, 
however.  I  am  a  musical  composer  by 
nature ;  the  owner  and  manager  of  a  Lon- 
don music  hall  by  will  of  a  malignant  fate. 
Tcs,  young  man,  in  me  you  see  the  mana- 
ger of  the  North  London  ralace  of  Amuse- 
ments." 

He  waved  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  as  if 
deprecating  the  other's  contempt. 

**  I  know,  I  know.  They  sing,  *  Rollick- 
ing Rams  *  and  *  Champagne  Charlie '  — 
not  a  bad  lur,  that  last  —  and  we  are  alto- 
gether a  degraded  and  degrading  place. 
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But  we  must  pay,  dear  sir,  we  most  pay. 
I  do  more  than  the  rest  of  them,  because  I 
always  try  to  get  something  good.  For  in- 
stance, Tve  got  you." 

**I  don't  know  that  you  have,"  said 
Frank,  laughing.  The  big-headed  man 
amused  him  tremendously. 

^  You  will  come  and  sing  three  soncrs 
every  evening,  allowing  yourself  to  be 
encored  for  one  only,  because  time  is  pre- 
cious. You  will  thus  gain  confidence,  as 
well  as  three  guineas  a  week.  I  intend  to 
push  you,  and  we  shall  have  you  on  the 
Wrds  of  the  Royal  Italian  before  many 
years.  Then  you  will  remember  with  grati- 
tude that  I  brought  you  out" 

^'  Do  I  understand  you  to  offer  me  "  — 

"Do  you  want  pen,  ink,  and  paper? 
Have  I  not  said  it  ?  Ask  the  people  at  the 
music  hall  if  Leweson 's  word  is  not  as  good 
as  any  other  man's  bond.  Will  you 
accept?" 

"Don't  ask  me  to  sing  under  my  own 
name." 

"  Sing  in  any  name  you  like,  only  sing 
for  me." 

"  Verv  well,  then." 

Mr.  Leweson  held  out  his  hand,  and 
shook  Frank's  by  way  of  ratifying  the  bar- 
gain. 

"  And  now  come  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and 
we  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  palace.  A  poor 
place,  after  all ;  but  the  people  20  there, 
the  idiotic,  stupid  people.  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  I  brought  out  the  music  of  my 
opera  there,  and  they  hissed  it  ?  Then  I 
engaged  the  Inexpressible  Jones,  placard- 
ed ail  London,  gave  them,  '  Rollicking 
Rams '  and  the  rest  of  it ;  and  the  people 
all  came  back  again.  Dolts,  asses,  idiots, 
loonatics  I " 

He  banged  his  head  with  his  fist  at  every 
epithet,  and  then  put  on  his  hat — an  enor- 
mous brigand's  hat  —  with  a  scowl  of  re- 
venue and  hatred.  Then  he  burst  out 
laughing,  and  led  the  wtiv  out. 

They  took  a  Hansom  m>m  the  stand. 

"  How  I  wish  you  could  do  trapeze  busi- 
ness," said  Mr.  Leweson.  "  I  suppose  you 
can't,  by  any  chance  ?  " 

"  No  —  I'm  afraid  not." 

"You  could  act  so  well  with  Giulia. 
The  poor  girl  has  only  got  her  father  and 
little  Joe  to  fall  back  on.  It  would  tell 
immensely  if  we  could  put  you  in.  The 
talented  Silvani  family.  Signor  Pietro 
Silvani,  Signor  Francesco,  and  the  Divine 
Giulia.  A  brilliant  idea  just  occurred  to 
me  —  a  combination  of  three.  The  Signer 
at  the  bottom,  with  rings  instead  of  a  bar ; 
you  on  his  shoulders;  Giulia  on  yours. 
Giulia  is  left  at  the  first  trapeze ;  you  at 
the  second;  the  undaunted  nead  of  the 
fiEunily  goes  on  to  the  last.    Bless  you, 
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Giulia  wouldn't  be  afraid  1  She's  afhdd  of 
nothing,  that  girl.  But  there,  if  yoa  can't 
do  it,  you  can't,  of  course.  Afler  all,  it 
might  spoil  your  career  as  a  tenor.  Don't 
let  us  think  of  it.  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 
Frank  turned  red. 
"  I'm  looking  for  lodorings  now." 
"  Oh  I  Well,  then,  the  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  send  you  to  Mrs.  Sk imp's.  She's 
cheap,  and  tolerably  nrood.  Here  we  are, 
air,  at  the  palace,  where  every  evening  the 
British  public  may  receive,  at  the  ridiculous 
price  or  one  shillin!T,  the  highest  form  of 
amusement  compatible  with  their  state  of 
civilization.  Here's  the  stage  door.  That 
is  your  door.  I  am  busy  to-day,  and  can- 
not give  you  any  more  time.  Take  my 
card,  and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Skimp.  That 
will  do  for  an  introduction;  and  for  the 
present,  at  least,  you  can  stay  there.  And 
come  round  here  to-morrow  at  one.  Good- 
by.    Take  care  of  your  throat" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  their  dinner  together  at  Dick 
Mortiboy's  hotel,  before  he  bade  his  cousin 
good-night,  Frank  promised  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  next  day. 

The  morning  came.  Breakfast  was  on 
the  table,  Dick  was  waiting ;  but  no  Frank 
arrived.  So  as  young  Ready-money  —  as 
the  Market  Basing  people  began  to  call 
him  —  never  in  his  me  had  stood  on  much 
ceremony  of  any  kind,  he  ate  a  very  sub- 
stantial breakfast  without  his  guest ;  felt  a 
little  vexed  that  the  cutlets  were  cold: 
wondered  where  Frank  was,  and  why  he 
did  not  come ;  and,  finally,  strolled  into  the 
smoking-room,  and  lighted  his  cigar. 

He  had  scarcely  drawn  a  dozen  whifis 
of  smoke,  when  the  waiter  brought  up  a 
silver  tray. 

*'By  tfovel  here  he  is;  but  breakfast's 
done  with."  And  without  looking  at  the 
card,  he  said,  ^  Show  the  gentleman  up, 
and  order  some  more  breakfast." 

But  the  card  was  not  Frank's.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Alcide  Lafieur. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  Dick  Morti- 
boy's partner. 

All  this  time  what  has  Alcide  Lafleur 
been  doing?  What  of  the  System,  the 
infallible  method  of  breaking  banks,  to 
follow  up  which  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  partners'  return  to  the  old  countr}'? 
Dick,  not  unmindful  of  his  pledge,  very 
shortly  after  his  accession  to  fortune,  made 
over  to  Lafleur  the  five  thousand  he  had 
promised  him.  He  did  not  consider  him- 
self so  bound  by  the  terms  of  that  old  oath 


of  his,  which  we  have  recorded,  as  to  make 
an  immediate  division  of  his  property  into 
two  halves,  and  to  give  Lafleur  one ;  but 
he  did  consider  himself  bound,  in  a  general 
way,  to  abide  by  him  till  their  partnership 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Mean- 
time, Lafleur  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  test  his 
System :  he  staid  in  London,  drawing  on 
Dick  occasionally  for  small  sums,  and  keep- 
ing the  five  thousand  intact  for  the  Horn- 
bourg  expedition.  Certain  small  dabblings 
he  made  at  ^cart^,  hazard,  loo,  and  such 
Shames  of  chance  as  were  to  be  found  in 
London  circles.  Just  to  keep  his  hand  in ; 
but  his  msun  busmess  was  to  pore  over  bis 
calculations,  day  afler  day,  in  order  to  re- 
duce his  method  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Lafleur,  a  cool,  clear-headed  man, 
studied,  as  soon  as  he  found  it  likely  to  help 
him,  the  Science  of  Probabilities.  It  helped 
him  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  him  with 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  figures  and  cal- 
culations ;  and  it  strengthened,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  chances  of  the  System  he 
had  perfected. 

His  System  was  to  him  what  his  model 
is  to  an  inventor.  It  had  ^^rown  up  with 
years  of  steady  play  and  unsteady  fortunes. 
Tlie  idea  of  it  came  into  his  head  when 
Dick  and  he  were  engaged  in  blockade 
running,  and  used  to  while  away  their 
leisure  nours  in  a  little  game  on  the  after- 
deck,  while  the  crew  were  having  their 
little  games  in  the  forecastle.  It  took  root 
and  grew  slowly,  taking  form  as  it  grew, 
till,  to  the  inventor's  eyes,  it  seemed  abso- 
lutely perfect  and  consistent.  No  run  of 
luck,  he  thought,  would  stand  against  it 
With  a  capital  of  £5000,  so  as  to  meet  the 
very  worst  contingencies,  it  was  so  certain 
to  win,  that  he  could  defy  fortune.  He 
had  made  one  or  two  little  ventures  with 
it  in  America,  before  they  came  over,  with 
perfect  success;  and  then,  having  that 
xind  of  love  for  it,  which  makes  a  man 
shrink  from  using  his  invention  till  the  day 
of  experiment  comes,  he  postponed  con- 
siderable operations  till  he  could  use  it  at 
the  Hombourg  tables.  He  was  like  an 
aeronaut  with  a  new  machine.  He  looked 
at  it,  examined  it,  admired  it,  ornamented 
it,  and  boasted  of  it,  but  put  off  the  day 
of  its  trial,  which  would  be  either  his  death 
or  his  glory.  Dick  provided  him  with 
money  fur  his  personal  expenditure,  so  that 
the  five  thousand  remained  intact.  For 
himself,  Lafleur  wanted  comparatively 
little.  He  was  not  a  man  of  expensive 
tast«s.  He  drank,  but  apparently  without 
great  enjoyment,  and  never  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  his  head.  He  smoked, 
but  in  great  moderation,  and  only  light 
cigarettes.  He  loved  to  dress  well:  but 
this  was  necessary  fi)r  a  gentleman  in  his 
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fine  of  life.  And  be  liked  to  have  the 
reputation  of  doing  certain  things  well  — 
with  which  object,  he  might  have  been 
seen  practising  with  a  pistol  in  a  srallery, 
or  fencing  with  a  professional :  this  also 
with  a  yiew  to  certain  contingencies. 

He  was  so  perfectly  confident  of  his 
Sjstem  —  so  thoroughljr  reliant  on  its 
power  of  breaking  any  bank  ever  started, 
now  dyer  rich  —  that  he  did  not,  at  this 
time,  regard  his  old  partner's  altered  posi- 
tion with  either  envy-  or  distrust.  I>ick 
had  kept  his  word  by  him  honestly,  as  he 
always  did  —  Dick's  word  being  quite  as 
good  as  any  other  man's  oath.  The  money 
which  he  wanted  for  the  System,  on  the 
possession  of  which  he  based  all  his  calcu- 
lations, was  in  his  hands.  So  far,  all  was 
well.  With  this  capital,  he  asked  no  more. 
Lafleur,  at  this  time,  was  no  ynlgar  and 
greedy  adventurer,  eager  to  get  money 
anyhow.  From  tliis  he  was  saved  by  be- 
lief in  his  System.  All  he  wanted,  was 
the  means  of  applying  it  To  get  the 
means  he  was,  of  course,  prepared,  as  we 
haye  already  seen,  to  do  any  thing,  every 
thing.  Having  the  means,  he  desired  only 
to  bring  his  calculations  to  practical  uses, 
and,  aner  fleecing  the  bankers  in  a  per- 
iSsctly  legitimate  way,  to  settle  down  some- 
where or  other,  say  in  Paris.  He  had  not 
the  delight  in  roying  and  wild  scenes  that 
his  partner  had.  No  coward,  he  shrank 
from  that  kind  of  life  where  personal  con- 
flicts are  common.  This  dislike  to  rough- 
and-tumble  fights — common  enough  among 
Frenchmen*  was  atoned  for  by  his  perfect 
readiness  to  fight  with  pistols  or  sword. 
Dick  was  ready,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
either  fist  or  weapon.  The  partnership 
between  them  had  oeen  at  all  times  true, 
bat  at  no  time  cordiaH  at  least,  on  Lafleur's 
part.  He  admired  the  man  who  feared 
nothing  and  braved  every  thing.  He  re- 
flpected  his  pluck,  his  determination,  his 
wilfulness,  the  way  in  which  he  forced  his 
own  way  on  people.  What  ho  disliked 
was  a  certain  brulalite  in  his  partner  —  a 
coarseness,  he  thought,  of  fibre  —  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  taste.  He  liked  to  dress 
carefully.  Dick  dressed  any  how  —  with 
a  certain  splendor  when  in  funds.  Lafleur 
liked  to  live  fastidiously.  Dick  cared  little 
what  he  ate  and  drank,  provided  the  meat 
was  in  plenty,  and  the  liquor  strong,  and 
in  plenty  too.  A  great  beefsteak,  and  a 
pot  of  foaming  stout :  these  represented  to 
Lafleur  his  partner's  tastes,  to  which  he 
waa  himself  so  immensely  superior.  Dick, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  feel  some 

g'ty — a  little  mingled  with  contempt — 
r  a  man  so  slighUy  built,  so  singularly 
useless  in  a  row.  At  tlie  same  time,  he 
admired  his  dexterity  at   all   games   of 


chance,  and  the  calm  way  in  which  he  met 
the  strokes  of  fortune. 

A  well-matched  pair,  so  far  as  each  sup- 
plemented certain  deficiencies  in  the  other : 
an  ill-matched  pair,  because  they  had  no 
kind  of  sympathy  with  each  other :  a  part- 
nership of  a  brace  of  penniless  adventu- 
rers, aetcrmined  to  live  on  the  world  as 
best  thev  mi<;ht :  a  society,  which  held  to- 
gether  by  the  bonds  of  habit,  of  long  use, 
and  the  fact  that  each  entirely  trusted  in 
the  honeKty  of  his  companion  —  Dick  b^ 
cause  he  was  loyal,  Lafleur,  because  he  was 
sagacious. 

But  now,  there  was  a  feeling  growing  up 
in  both  men's  minds  that  the  partnership 
was  to  come  to  an  end,  and  each  be  free 
to  go  his  own  way.  How  the  separation 
was  to  take  place,  which  of  the  two  was  to 
inti*oducc  the  subject,  neither  knew.  Dick, 
for  bis  part,  resolved  Lafleur  should  no 
longer  be  associated  with  him  in  the  new 
life  he  was  to  lead,  wa<i  prepared  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  break  ofi*  the  con- 
nection. iLafleur,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  ready  to  go,  on  no  conditions  what- 
ever. He  had  the  System,  and  the  capital 
to  start  with. 

They  met,  therefore,  when  Dick  went 
up  to  town,  on  a  new  footing.  Men  have 
been  divided  into  rooks  and  pigeons^ 
borrowers  and  lenders  —  sharks,  and  prey 
for  sharks.  But  there  is  a  third  and  a  very 
important  class:  the  class  of  those  who 
defend  their  own.  As  strong  as  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  they  are  braver,  because 
they  are  backed  up  by  law  and  publio 
opinion.  It  was  to  this  class  that  Dick 
Mortiboy  belonged  now:  Lafleur,  still  to 
the  camp  which  he  had  deserted.  It  is 
true  that  Dick  half  regretted  the  old  days 
of  excitement  and  peril,  when  they  talked 
only  to  contrive  new  dodges,  and  went 
about  to  execute  them.  What  he  really 
missed,  and  would  have  recalled,  was  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  old  life,  not  its  antag- 
onism  to  society.  Conventionality,  not 
mankind,  was  his  enemy.  This  he  hated, 
and  it  weighed  upon  him  like  a  thick  blan- 
kf^.t  on  a  summer's  night. 

Lafleur  came  into  the  room.  Dick  held 
out  his  hand. 

His  partner  sat  down.  With  the  cold 
smile  tnat  always  played  about  his  pale 
face,  he  asked,  — 

**  When  are  we  going  to  Hombourg?  " 

**  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  slmll  go 
at  all." 

*'  You  were  half  engaged  to  go  with 
me,"  said  Lafleur  reproachfully.  '*  JBut,  of 
course,  if  you  cannot  come  —  Is  your  cousin 
with  you  still  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  am  waiting  for  him.  You  hare 
been  trying  the  System  again  ?  " 
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^Dick,  it  is  perfect "*  His  face  had  a 
pallid  enthusiasm  when  he  spoke  of  his 
myention.  **  I  have  studied  it  so  long  that 
I  know  every  combination  the  chances  can 
take.  I  must  win.  I  caimot  help  it.  I 
am  almost  sorry  I  had  so  much  money  from 
you,  because  I  really  shall  not  want  it  all. 
My  capital  is  too  big." 

"  Still  —  still  —  You  know,  luck  may 
go  so  as  no  mortal  capital  ever  held  can 
stand  against  it.  Remember  that  niq;ht 
when  we  were  cleaned  out  at  St.  Louis." 

**  It  may,  of  course  it  may.  But  it  never 
d'X9,  At  whist,  you  maif  hold  thirteen 
t:  imps  if  you  are  dealing.  But  who  ever 
does  r  No  man  in  his  senses  ever  contem- 
plates a  hand  like  that.  The  night  at  St. 
Loub  was  a  bad  one,  I  admit.  It  was  be- 
fore my  System  was  completed,  though, 
or  else  we  should  —  No  —  no,  we  had  no 
capital  then.  But  I've  counted  every  rea- 
sonable combination,  Dick,  every  thing  I 
ever  saw  happen,  and  you'll  admit  that  Tve 
seen  a  good  deai.  I've  played  countless 
eames  on  paper,  and  l\e  always  won. 
Gome  over  with  me,  and  see  me  break  the 
banks,  one  after  the  other.  By  heaven ! 
Dick,  I  shall  be  far  richer  than  you." 

**  I  should  lik^  to  go.  But,  no,  I  think 
I  had  better  not  leave  my  own  place,  just 
now.  But  there,  you  don*t  understand  the 
position  of  things." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Lafluur,  ^  that  the 
position  of  Mr.  Dick  Mortiboy  is  consider- 
ably altered  for  the  better.  I  suppose  — 
but,  Dick,  really  I  did  not  think  you 
would  have  been  so  quick  in  throwing 
over  old  friends." 

*'I  have  thrown  over  no  old  friends. 
Did  I  not  honestly  i*e(leem  my  word,  and 
hand  you  the  capital  you  asked  for  V  " 

^'  You  did.  That  is  not  quite  all,  though. 
Did  we  not  discuss  the  System  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic?  Were  you  not  as 
keen  as  I  about  it  ?  Who,  but  you,  thought 
of  coming  over  to  England?  Why  did 
we  come  r  To  get  out  of  your  father  this 
very  sum  —  not  to  hand  over  to  me,  Dick, 
but  to  enable  us  to  go  away  together,  and 
break  the  banks  in  our  old  partnership. 
And  now,  when  all  is  gained,  you  care 
nothing  about  it.  Is  it  what  I  expected 
from  you,  Dick  ?  I  counted  on  your  seeing 
my  victories  as  much  as  on  making  them." 

This  was  true.  He  wanted  Dick's  admi- 
ration and  praise.  He  wanted  to  feel  a 
man's  envy. 

*^  Because,  you  see,"  answered  his  part- 
ner, ^  a  good  deal  more  is  gained  than  we 
bargained  fbr.  I  no  longer  care  to  gamble. 
What  does  it  mean  if  you  care  nothing 
about  winning  or  losing  ?  Upon  my  word, 
Lafleur,  I  would  almost  as  soon,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  habit  of  the  thing,  dance  a 


waits  without  any  music,  as  play  at  oardt 
without  caring  to  win.  Life,  when  yoa're 
rich,  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing  to 
what  we  experienced  in  the  old  days.  Itii 
slower,  to  begin  with.  You  find  that 
everybody  is  your  friend,  in  the  second 
place.  Then  you  discover  that  instead  of 
looking  about  to  do  good  to  yourself,  you've 
got  to  fuss  and  worry  about  doing  good  to 
other  people." 

"Fancy  Dick  Mortiboy  doing  good  to 
anybody  f  " 

''  Queer,  isn't  it  ?  But  true.  They  tell 
me  I'm  doin^  good,  so  I  suppose  I  am. 
Then,  afler  ^1,  you  can't  eat  and  drink 
more  than  a  certain  amount.  You  don't 
want  to  have  more  than  a  dog-cart  and  a 
riding-horse.  You  can't  be  always  giving 
dinners  and  thinss.  What  are  you  to  do 
with  your  money  ?  You've  always  got  the 
missionaries  left,  to  be  sure ;  but  you're  an 
ass  if  you  give  them  any  thing." 

<*  By  Jove !  I  should  think  so,  indeed  1 " 
said  Lafleur. 

<<  Then  what  are  you  to  do  with  yonnelf 
and  your  money  ?  I  make  a  few  beta,  bat 
I  don't  care  much  about  it  I  play  a  game 
of  billiards,  but  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
I  win  or  lose.  Life's  lost  its  excitements, 
Lafleur.     The  old  days  are  gone." 

"  In  England  you  can  always  go  on  the 
turf.  There  is  plenty  of  money  to  be  lost 
there." 

'*  I  never  cared  much  about  horse-races, 
unless  I  was  riding  in  them  myself.  I 
dare  say  I  shall  go  on  the  turf,  though,  for 
a  little  excitement.  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do,  Lafleur.  When  life  becomes  in- 
supportable, I  shall  go  across  the  water 
again,  I  think,  and  stay  till  I  am  tired  of 
that,  and  want  a  change.  But  as  for  cards, 
why,  what  excitement  is  equal  to  that  of 
playing  for  your  very  dinner,  as  we  have 
done  before  now?  How  can  one  get  np 
:iny  pleasure  in  a  game  when  it  does  not 
really  signify  how  it  ends  ?  " 

**  xou  always  think  of  the  end ;  but 
think  of  the  playj  Dick.  Think  of  work- 
ing out  your  own  plan,  and  going  down 
with  it,  and  fleecing  everybody  —  eh  ?  Is 
there  no  excitement  there  V  " 

*''  There  would  be  if  I  wanted  the  monej. 
Not  now.  I  never  cared  to  win  from  those 
who  couldn't  afford  to  lose,  Lafleur." 

"  I  know.  You  were  always  sofl-hearted, « 
Dick.  Now,  if  a  man  plays  with  me,  I 
play  to  win.  It  is  his  look-out  whether  he 
can  afford  to  pay  or  not.  I  play  to  win. 
Fve  got  no  more  feeling,  Dick,  over  cards, 
than  the  green  table  itself." 

The  candor  of  this  admission  of  Laflenr^s 
was  equalled  by  its  truth. 

Dick  sighed,  and  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand. 
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^  B J  JoTe,  tihej  were  good  times,  some 
ef  them.  Do  yon  remember  that  Tery  day, 
after  the  St.  Louis  cleaning  out,  how  we 
woke  up  in  the  momiug  without  a  cent  be- 
tween us  ?  " 

Lafleur  nodded.  Some  reminiscences  of 
Dick's  were  unpleasant  But  he  seemed 
wanning  back  to  his  ohi  tone,  and  Latieur 
wanted  to  take  him  over  to  Hombourg 
with  him. 

**Tou  went  to  the  billiard-rooms.  I 
went  to  the  Monty  Saloon.  And  when  we 
met  again  in  the  evening,  we  had  got  six 
hondred  dollar?.  That  was  the  day  when 
I  fought  the  Peruvian.  It  was  a  near 
thing.  I'll  never  fiorbt  a  duel  blind-folded 
again.  I  thought  I  heard  his  steps,  and  I 
1^  fly.  He  hs^  it  in  the  right  arm ;  broke 
tibe  bone.  Then  he  fired  with  the  left 
hand, — being  a  blood-thirsty  rascal, — and 
hit  Caesar,  the  black  waiter,  in  the  calf. 
I  remember  how  we  laughed.  Then  we 
went  on  to  Cairo.  Upon  my  word,  La- 
ileur,  when  I  think  of  those  days,  my  blood 
bdls.  All  &ir  play  too.  Every  man  try- 
ing to  cheat  his  neighbor.  Good,  honest 
gwnblin^,  with  a  bowie  knife  ready  at 
your  neck." 

**  All  fair  play,"  echoed  Lafleur,  with  the 
&intest  smile  on  his  lips. 

''It  was  better  than  the  blockade  run- 
ning, afler  all;  though  there  were  some 
veiy  pretty  days  in  that.  It  was  better 
than  —  I  say,  aner  all,  don't  you  think  the 
best  moment  of  our  lives  was  when  we 
stood  on  board  the  little  schooner,  dripping 
wet,  after  onr  swim  from  the  reef  of  Palm- 
iste?" 

At  another  time  Lafleur  would  have  re- 
sented this  recollection  of  an  extremely 
disagreeable  episode  in  his  life.  Now  he 
htn^ed. 

•Yes,"  he  said,  "perhaps  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  relief^  after  a  mauvais  quart  ^hewe. 
It  was  then  that  we  swore  our  partner- 
ship." 

"It  was,"  said  Dick.  "We've  kept  to 
oar  terms  ever  since.  Lafleur,  the  time 
has  come  for  our  separation.  I  can  no 
lopeer  lead  the  old  life.  All  that  is  done 
vit£.  We  are  adventurers  no  more.  I 
bave  my  fortune ;  you  possess  your  capital, 
and  —  your  System." 

"  I  shall  soon  be  as  rich  as  you  with  it," 
said  Lafleur  confidently. 

*^  We  are  partners  no  longer,  then  ?  It 
18  dissolved,  Lafleur.  I've  got  the  best  of 
it;  but  don't  say  Dick  Mortiboy  ever 
turned  his  back  upon  a  friend.  If  you 
have  not  money  enough,  let  me  know. 
Take  more." 

'*I  have  plenty.  I  cannot  fail.  It  is 
imposttble.  But  l  want  you  to  come  to 
Hombourg  with   me.      Siee   me  sacceed. 


Dick;   see  me  tritmiph  with  my  System. 
That  is  all  I  ask." 

"I  will  see,"  said  Dick.  "I  will  not 
promise  to  go  with  you.  Twelve  years,  La- 
fleur, we  have  fought  our  battles  side  by 
side.  I  remember  the  words  of  my  oath  to 
you  as  well  as  if  I  spoke  them  yesterday : 
*  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will  help  you.  If  I 
have  any  luck,  you  shall  have  half.  If  I 
ever  have  any  money,  you  shall  have  half.' 
Was  it  not  so  ?  i  et  you  have  only  had 
five  thousand  pounds  of  all  my  money.  It 
is  because  my  father's  money  is  not  mine 
really.  I  only  hold  it.  I  have  it  for  cer- 
tain purposes  —  I  hardly  know  what  yet. 
I  could  not  keep  my  word'  in  its  literal 
sense." 

"Dick,  I  don't  ask  yon,"  said  Lafleur. 
"  I  have  told  you  I  am  satisfied." 

"Xhen  you  give  me  back  my  word?" 
said  Dick. 

"  I  solemnly  give  it  back,  Dick,"  was  the 
reply. 

Ue  held  out  his  hand,  which  Dick 
grasped.  He  heaved  a  great  sigh.  Their 
partnership  was  dissolved.  His  oath  had 
been  heavy  upon  him ;  for  Dick's  word  was 
sacred,  the  only  sacred  thing  he  knew. 
The  vast  fortune  into  which  he  had  so  un- 
expectedly fallen,  with  all  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  which  Dick  was  already 
beginning  to  realize,  was  so  complicated  an 
afi&r,  that,  in  the  most  perfect  honesty,  he 
could  not  literally  fulfil  his  promise.  He 
did  the  next  best  thing.  He  gave  Lafleur 
all  he  asked  for.  He  was  prepared  to  give 
him  as  much  again  —  three  times  as  much, 
if  necessary ;  but  he  was  glad  to  get  back 
his  word;  returned  to  him  like  a  paid 
check,  or  a  duly  honored  bill. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Dick  is  pro^ssing  in 
civilization  ?  He  has  recognized  the  voice 
of  public  opinion.  He  has  remarked  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  compels  him, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  to  lead  an  outwardly 
decorous  life.  He  has  recognized,  dimly 
as  yet,  that  this  vast  property  cannot  be 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of,  flung  away, 
spent  recklessly,  as  he  fondly  promised  him- 
self when  he  undeceived  his  father.  He 
sees  that  it  is  like  the  root-work  of  some 
great  trees,  spreading;  out  branches  in  all 
directions,  small  and  great  branches.  To 
tear  up  and  destroy  them  would  be  to 
change  the  fortunes  of  thousands,  to  ruin, 
to  revolutionize,  to  devastate. 

Things  must  be  as  they  are.  He  is  free : 
he  has  got  back  his  word,  and  is  clear  of 
Lafleur. 

This  is  a  gi'eat  gain. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  link  which 
holds  him  with  the  past. 

It  is  —  Polly  1 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 

Mrs.  Skimp's.  Her  establishment  is  in 
Granville  Square,  Islington,  one  of  those 
pleasant  places  where  fashion  and  aristoc- 
racy have  never  penetrated  to  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  natives.  Mrs.  Skimp's  is 
two  houses  converted  into  one  by  knocking 
a  door  through  the  partition  wall  on  each 
floor.  Every  body  in  the  neighborhood 
knows  it,  for  Mrs.  Skimp  has  been  there  a 
good  many  years.  Frank  asked  the  way 
to  Granville  Square  at  a  baker*s  shop :  it 
happened  to  be  Mrs.  Skimp*s  baker. 

"This  little  Vy's  just  going  there,  sir," 
the  woman  behind  the  counter  said  very 
civilly.  "He  will  show  you  the  way. 
What  number  might  you  want,  sir?" 

«  Thirty-three." 

"  Thirty-throe  and  thirty-four.  Mrs. 
Skimp's,  sir/'  said  the  woman,  her  face 
brightening  up  at  the  prospect  of  three 
extra  loaves  a  week  being  wanted.  "  That's 
the  hoase  the  little  b'y's  going  to." 

Frank  followed  the  boy  with  his  load  of 
bread. 

In  three  minutes  they  were  in  the  square. 
It  was  an  oblong  really,  and  not  so  wide 
as  Regent's  Quadrant ;  and  it  had  a  badly 
kept  strip  of  garden  in  the  middle.  The 
houses  were  plastered  over,  and,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  wanted  a  coat  of  paint 
as  badly  as  houses  could.  Mrs.  Skimp's 
was  an  exception.  It  was  a  house  of  three 
stories,  and  attics  in  the  roof.  Over  the 
doors  were  lamps  slightly  projecting  from 
the  pane  of  ^lass  that  lets  light  into  the 
hall ;  and  on  uiese,  in  huge  gilt  figures,  33 
and  84  blazed  in  the  sun.  They  were  re- 
peated again  on  the  door. 

The  boy  pulled  the  area  bell,  and  point- 
ed to  the  knocker  and  then  to  Frank,  when 
a  dirty  servant  came  out  at  the  basement 
door  to  take  in  the  bread. 

Frank's  knock  remained  a  minute  un- 
answered ;  but  he  saw  the  lace  curtains  of 
the  window  move,  and  cauj^ht  sight  of  a  face, 
apparently  a  young  laay*s,  peeping  at 
him  over  the  blind. 

Then  the  servant  came  and  showed  him 
into  a  room,  evidently  the  dining-room. 

Here  he  had  to  wait  while  Mrs.  Skimp 
and  her  daughter  **put  themselves  to 
rights." 

Presently  they  came  in  together.  Mrs. 
Skimp  was  tall,  and  of  rather  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. Her  daughter  was  short  and 
stout,  and  decidedly  uninteresting. 

"  She  takes  after  my  lamented  husband, 
the  late  Mr.  Skimp,"  her  mother  often  said. 
"  She  is  quite  unlike  my  family.*' 

They  both  bowed  very  cordially  to  Frank. 
He  bowed  in  return. 


«I  desire  to — to"  — 

"  Board  and  reside  with  a  private 
of  good  position.    I  quite  undeistand9_ 
Our  circle  is  small  and  select.     Terms 
twenty-two-and-six,  according  to  the 
Was  it  the  Telegraph  or  the  Time*^  sir  ? 
asked  this  voluble  personage. 

"Neither,  madam,"  said  Frank.  ** 
Leweson  recommended  me  to  see  yc»i3 
the  subject." 

"  Very  kind,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Leweson. 
We  know  him  quite  well,  my  dear,  do 
we  not  ?  A  very  ^reeable  gentleman,  aixd 
quite  the  artiste.     Such  ears  I  *' 

Frank  looked  at  her  in  surprise, 
thought,  at  first,  she  alluded  to  tne  size 
them,  which  was  quite  a  natural,  if  not;  a 
polite,  thing  to  say ;  but  no^  it  was  a  tribtxte 
to  his  musical  genius. 

Mrs.  Skimp,  as  the  reader  has  alreadjr 
discovered,  kept  a  cheap  boarding-house. 
Like  all  of  her  profession,  she  persisted  in 
calling  it  "a  private  family  and  a  select 
circle." 

She  read  Frank's  name  on  Mr.  Lewo- 
son's  card,  and  showed  him  the  bedrooois 
then  at  her  disposal,  expatiating  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  advantages  of  living  in  such  & 
neighborhood  as  Granville  Square,  and  par- 
ticularly with  such  a  family  as  Mrs.  Skimp's. 

"  We  have  the  key  of  Uie  square,  for  the 
use  of  the  boarders,  sir,"  she  said. 

Frank  could  not  help  contrasting,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  key  of  the  square  offered  by 
Mrs.  Skimp,  with  the  key  of  the  street  so 
lately  in  his  possession. 

There  certainly  is  some  difference  be^ 
tween  the  two. 

His  interview  with  Mrs.  Skimp  was  short 
and  satisfactory.  Anybody  who  came 
with  Mr.  Leweson's  recommendation  was 
received  by  her  with  great  pleasure.  She 
was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  a  widow 
with  one  daughter,  Clara.  She  was  bom 
to  become  fat  and  comfortable;  bat 
nature's  intentions  were  so  far  frustrated 
by  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  that,  while 
becoming  fat,  she  by  no  means  looked  com- 
fortable, having  an  air  of  anxiety  which 
came  from  an  external  effort  to  bring  her 
bills  within  the  compass  of  her  income. 
She  was  short-winded,  because  the  stairs, 
up  and  down  which  she  ran  all  day  long^ 
had  made  her  so.  She  held  her  hand  upon 
her  heait,  not  because  she  suffered  from 
any  palpitation,  but  from  a  habit  she  had 
contracted  after  her  husband's  death.  It 
indicated  resignation  and  sorrow.  Her 
hair  was  already  streaked  with  gray.  Her 
eyes  were  sharp,  but  her  mouui  was  soft. 
That  meant  that  she  would  have  been  kind- 
hearted,  had  it  not  been  her  lot  to  contend 
with  people  who  seemed  all  bent  upon 
cheating  her. 
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She  kept  a  cheap  boarding-house.    It 
frvtt  a  place  where  you  received  your  dinner, 
brealnast,  and    bedroom  for  the  modest 
sum  of  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  with 
the  usual  extras,  Mrs.  Skimp  would  say, 
explaining    that  the  gentlemen   paid  for 
their  own  liquor,  of  which  she  always  kept 
the  very  best  that  could  be  got  for  money. 
They  also  paid  extra  for  washing.     She 
took  Frank  over  the  house. 
•*  Hiis,"  she  said,  **  is  the  dining-room." 
It  was  a  room  with  two  pieces  of  furni- 
tare  in  it,  a  table  and  a  sideboard.     The 
latter,  a  veneered  piece  of  workmanship, 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decay,  was  covered 
with  tumblers,  glasses,  and  oottles.    Each 
bottle  had  a  card  tied  round  it,  with  some- 
body's  name  on  it.     Round  the  red  earthen- 
ware water-bottle  was  tied  a  huge  placard, 
on  which  was  written,  in  characters  an 
inch  long,  "Mr.   Eddrup."    Mrs.   Skimp 
took  it  off  with  an  air  or  annoyance,  and 
tore  it  up.     A  dozen  chairs  were  ranged 
lound  the  walls  of  the  apartment.    There 
was  very  little  besides :  no  pictures ;  dirty 
moslin   curtains,  no  carpet.    It  was  the 
finnt  room,  and  looked  oat  into  the  square, 
where  half  a  dozen  brown  trees  were  mak- 
ing a  miserable  pretence  of  summer,  and 
the  children  were  tumbling  over  each  other 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  rails. 

J*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Skimp,  "  it  is  a 
privilege  of  my  boarders  to  go  into  the 
Wden  if  they  like,  and  smoke  their  pipes 
there.  And  very  beautiful  it  is,  on  a  fine 
evening,  when  the  flowers  are  out,  I  do 
Mwire  you.  Now,  let  me  show  you  the 
biHiard-room,  sir." 

^  At  the  back  of  the  dining-room  was  a 
billiard-table.     Old  it  was  certainly;   the 
baize  torn  and  patched,  and  torn  again ; 
the  cushions  dull  and  lumpy ;  the  balls  un- 
tnie  from  their  long  battering;  the  cues 
mostly  without  their  tops, —  but  still    a 
biilianl-table :  undeniably,  a  billiard-table. 
It  is  an    extra,  of    course,  said    Mrs. 
Skimp  with  pride.     "  We  charge  a    shil- 
ling a-week  for  the  privilege  of  coming  into 
™  room.    Some  of  the  gentlemen  "  —  this 
JJth  a  deprecatory  simper  — ''  spend  their 
Sunday  mornings  here  instead  of  at  church. 

out  perhaps,  sir,  you've  been  better  brought 
up." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room, 
ornamented  with  a  round  table  in  the  mid- 
dle, curtains,  and  two  or  three  battered 
^-chairs.  In  them  were  seated  two 
jcn,  smoking  pipes.  They  looked  up 
-prank  came  in,  but  did  not  offer  to  rem< 
"^^  pipes  from  their  mouths. 

"  This  is  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
Jj^'ders  sit  after  dinner,  and  play  cards  if 
"^y  lik^  or  amuse  themselves,"  she  whis- 
P®^    "That   is    Cap'en  Bowker,  him 


as 
remove 


with  the  red  beard,  and  the  other  is  Cap*en 
Hamilton,  him  with  the  mustache  —  both 
boarders,  sir." 

Frank  gave  half  a  look  at  them,  and 
followed  his  guide  to  the  bedroom.  He 
got  a  small  room,  —  two  of  them  had  been 
made  out  of  a  bi<^  room  by  putting  up  a 
partition,  and  taking  half  the  window,  — 
arranged  to  bring  his  portmanteau  round 
at  once,  and  went  away. 

*'  We  dine  at  half-past  five,  Mr.  Melliship, 
punctual.  I  do  hope  you  won't  keep  us 
waiting,  because  the  gentlemen  use  such 
dreadful  language  if  the  meat  is  overdone." 

'*  I'll  be  punctual,  Mrs.  Skimp,"  said 
Frank,  as  he  trudged  off  to  his  old  lodgings, 
and  brought  away  his  luggage. 

Then  he  strolled  about  the  delightful 
neighborhood  of  Islington  —  new  to  him  — 
making  acquaintance  with  the  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  the  place;  and 
then  he  found  it  was  five  o'clock,  and  he 
turned  homewards  to  be  in  time  for  dinner. 

**Not  expected  to  dress  at  Skimp's,  I 
suppose,"  he  said. 

The  bell  rang  as  he  opened  the  dining- 
room  door.  l£e  room  was  filled  by  about 
a  dozen  men  of  all  ages.  They  greeted 
Frank  with  the  stare  of  rude  inquiry  by 
which  men  of  a  certain  class  welcome  a 
new-comer. 

*' Swell  down  on  his  luck,"  murmured 
Capr.  Hamilton  to  the  lad  —  a  King's 
College  medical  student  —  who  stood  by 
him,  leaning  half  out  of  the  window. 

At  the  moment,  a  red-cheeked  and  bare>- 
armed  servant-maid  brought  in  the  dinner. 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Skimp,  who  had 
brushed  her  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean  cap 
for  dinner,  and  now  assumed  the  head  or 
the  table,  rapping  with  the  handle  of  her 
carving-knife  to  summon  her  boarders. 

They  took  their  seats. 

**You  must  take  the  bottom  seat,  Mr. 
Melliship,"  said  the  hostess,  ^acefully 
pointing  with  a  fork.  "  No,  not  the  end  — 
that's  Mr.  Eddrup's.  That's  right:  next 
to  Cap'en  Bowker.  Jane,  take  the  cover 
off." 

Just  then  there  glided  into  the  room  an 
old  gentleman,  dressed  in  black  coat  and 
gray  trousers.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  Nobody  took  the  least 
notice  of  him,  except  Capt.  Bowker,  who 
a^ked  him,  in  a  whisper,  if  he  was  bet- 
ter. Mr.  £ddrup  shook  his  head,  and 
poured  out  a  glass  of  water.  This  was  a 
sort  of  signal ;  fur  there  is  no  better  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  wit  than  when  you  are 
waiting  to  be  served,  and  no  safer  method 
than  that  of  chaffing  an  old  man. 

The  medical  student  began.  How  de- 
lightful is  the  flow  of  spirits,  unchecked  br 
the  ordinary  restrictions  of  politeness,  wliicii 
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distinguishes  a  certun  class  of  medical 
students  I 

He  burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  and  pointed 
at  Mr.  Eddrup. 

'^Ha,  hal  —  Ho,  hoi  There  he  goes 
again.     Must  cool  his  coppers/* 

"  Where  did  you  get  tijifht  last  night, 
Mr.  Eddrup  ?  "  cried  Capt.  Hamilton,  whom 
Frank  set  down  at  once  as  a  leg  of 
the  most  unmitigated  description.  He  was 
one  of  those  shady,  suburban-race  men  who 
hang  about  at  small  meetings,  living,  Heaven 
knows  how.  At  present,  he  was  three  or 
four  weeks  in  debt  at  Skimp's,  and  was 
meditating  flight,  with  the  partial  sacrifice 
of  his  wardrobe. 

"  I  think  I  saw  him  at  the  Alhambra 
about  eleven,"  said  another,  a  City  clerk. 

**  He  was  winking  at  the  ballet  girls." 

"O  Mr.  Eddrup!  Oh,  bad  man  I" 
was  groaned  all  round  the  table ;  and  then 
everybody  laughed. 

Mr.  Eddrup  took  not  the  smallest  notice 
V  of  anybody,  calmly  sitting  with  his  eyes 
fixed  before  him.  The  immobility  of  his 
features  was  very  remarkable.  He  took  no 
notice  at  all,  either  by  look  or  gesture.  He 
was  a  small,  thin  man,  with  a  broad,  high 
brow.  His  hair,  which  had  not  fallen  off, 
and  was  still  thick,  lay  in  long,  white 
masses  much  longer  than  young  men  wear 
it,  and  gave  him  a  singular,  out-of-the- 
way  appearance,  not  easily  forgotten.  But 
his  face  attracted  Frank  at  once.  It  had 
a  quite  inexpressible  charm  of  sweetness. 
The  cheeks  were  pinched  in ;  round  the 
eyes  were  crows'-fcet ;  the  lips  were  thin ; 
but,  in  the  sad  smile  that  lived  upon  his 
mouth,  you  could  read  the  presence  of  some 
spirit  of  content  which  made  the  foolish 
gibes  of  the  rest  fall  upon  him  unregarded. 
Who  was  he?  Why  did  he  live  at 
Skimp's?  Frank  caught  himself  looking 
at  him  during  the  dinner  with  ever-increas- 
ing wonder.  It  must  be  poverty,  —  per- 
haps it  was  avarice.  His  clothes  were 
worn  and  threadbare.  He  drank  nothing 
but  water  with  his  dinner. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  an  enormous  leg 
of  mutton  —  the  biggest  ever  seen,  proba- 
bly, and,  Frank  thought,  perhaps  the  string- 
ieftC.  He  found*  that  you  could  have  beer, 
or  even  wine — only  that  luxury  was  hard- 
ly known  at  Mrs.  Skimp's  dinneMable  — 
by  ordering  it  of  the  red-armed  attendant. 
During  the  intervals  of  feeding,  a  running 
horse-play  of  wit  went  on  at  Mr.  Eddrup's 
expense.  His  appetite  was  commented  on 
—  his  personal  appearance  and  habits. 
Stories,  not  the  most  delicately  chosen, 
were  told  about  his  antecedents.  To  all 
this,  Mr.Eddrup  was  entirely  callous.  Capt. 
Hamilton  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
this  feast  of  reason  by  a  persistent  disre- 


gard of  a  woman's  presence,  and  a  steady 
accumulation  of  insinuations  against  tlie 
morals  of  the  old  gentleman,  which  did 
him  infinite  credit. 

''Does  this  sort  of  thing  go  on  every 
evening?  '*  asked  Frank  of  ms  neighbor, 
Capt.  Bowker,  the  only  one  who  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation. 

*'  Ever}'  morning  and  every  evening. 
Breakfast  and  dinner.  At  two  bells  and 
the  dog  watch,"  replied  Capt.  Bowker. 

Frank  hardly  understooa  the  last  allu- 
sion, but  let  it  pass. 

Dinner  concluded  as  it  had  begun,  witli- 
out  the  ceremony  of  grace ;  and  the  guefits 
rose  one  by  one,  and  strolled  into  the 
billiard-room. 

Capt.  Hamilton  and  the  three  at  the  end 
of  the  table  alone  remained.  He  advanced 
to  Frank  with  an  easy  grace,  and  tendered 
him  his  card. 

''  Let  us  know  each  other,"  he  said,  **  bm 
we  are  for  the  moment  in  the  same  hole." 

Frank  took  the  card :  '*  Capt.  Hamilton." 
No  regiment  upon  it. 

"  Ceylon  Rifles,"  said  the  captain. 

"My  name  is  Melliship,"  said  Frank. 
He  would  not  have  another  alias, 

"  Come  and  join  our  pool,  Mr.  Melli« 
ship." 

"No,  thank  you.  I  never  play  at  bO- 
liards,  except  — that  is,  I  never  do  play." 

**  Come  and  look  on.  You  can  bet  on  the 
game,  and  smoke." 

"I  never  bet,  thank  you,"  said  Frank 
coolly. 

"Well,  what  do  yon  do,  then?"  asked 
the  captain  rudely. 

"  What  the  devil,  sir,  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  through  Fraid^'s  veins 
again.  He  was  getting  combative  against 
this  thinly-disguised  rook. 

Capt.  Ilamiiton  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
went  away.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards 
the  click  of  the  balls  was  heard,  and  an 
approving  laugh  at  some  anecdote  of  the 
gallant  officer^s,  probably  an  account,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  of  his  late  interview 
with  Frank. 

Mr.  Eddrup  still  sat  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  Capt  Bowker  beside  him.  They 
rose  together  as  soon  as  the  room  was 
cleared. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Capt  Bowker,  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  don't  bet,  like- 
wise that  you  don't  play  billiards.  Come 
up  stairs,  and  have  a  pipe  in  the  drawing 
room  with  me  and  Mr.  Eddrup.  We  use 
this  room  pretty  much  to  ourselves,"  said 
Capt  Bowker,  taking  an  easy-chair.  **  The 
others  prefer  the  billiard-room.  They  go 
out,  too,  a  good  deal  in  the  evenings.  ThaPs 
a  great  thing  at  Skimp's.  A  man  is  left 
alone  if  he  likes." 
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Tlie  speaker  was  a  man  of  aboat  fii^- 
iie  or  so  —  weather-beaten,  ragged.  He 
lad  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  had  a 
hsfait  oi  lookm^  straight  ahead  at  nothing, 
which  comes  of  a  dream/  nature.  He  was 
sa  old  **  ship  captain  **  —  Le.  a  merchant- 
lerdce  skipfner. 

'  It  is  a  singular  thin^  about  skippers,  that 
adiore  they  are  all  uniformly  the  most  gen- 
tle, tractable  creaUires  thi^  walk  about. 
They  drink  sometimes,  which  is  their  only 
Tioe.  You  may  do  what  you  like  with 
them.  A  child  can  lead  them  with  a 
thread.  Afloat!  Phew!  Defend  us  from 
serring  under  the  flag  of  a  merchantman, 
British  or  Yankee.  Liuiguage  which  belongs 
to  the  merchantpsenrice  alone,  hard  blows 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  galleys, 
rou^  treatment,  such  as  a  Moorish  prison- 
er used  to  look  for,  —  all  these  you  may 
enpect  from  the  merchant  captain. 

But  Capt  Bowker  was  ashore  now,  and 
it  was  only  firom  occasional  hints  in  conver- 
sation that  you  got  any  gleams  of  light  as 
to  the  other  side  of  lum. 

Mr.  Eddrup  did  not  smoke.  He  sat  at  the 
window,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 

<*  They're  a  wild  set  down  stairs,"  said 
Capt.  Bowker.  ^  They  want  a  little  disci- 
pUne." 

**  They  are  all  young,"  said  Mr.  Eddrup, 
''all  youn^.  We  pardon  every  thing  to  the 
yotu^."     He  turned  to  Frank,  smiling. 

<«  I  don't  know,"  said  Frank.  **  I  Aould 
not  be  inclined  to  pardon  every  thing  to  the 
yoQUff.  I  like  men  of  my  own  age — I  sup- 
pose 1  am  youuff  —  to  behave  with  some 
i^proach  to  good  manners,  as  well  as  to  be 
men  of  honor." 

■*  Honorable.  Yes,  yes.  The  young  must 
be  always  honorable.  We  can  pardon 
any  thing  but  dishonesty.  But  gooa  man- 
ners. Sirely,  sir,  it  is  a  very  small  mat- 
ter." 

^  Well,  yes ;  but  a  sufficiently  important 
small  matter,  Mr.  Eddrup.  May  I  light  a 
ckar?" 

lie  lit  and  smoked  one  of  Dick's  Ha- 
▼anas,  Capt.  Bowker  all  the  while  puffing 
vigorously  at  a  pipe  with  a  long  cherry 
stick,  which  held  about  an  ounce  or  so  (^ 
cut-up  ship  tobacco.  No  one  came  near 
them  except  Mrs.  Skimp,  who  brought  up 
tea.  She  gave  Frank  his  cup,  whispering 
in  his  ear  as  she  did  ao,  — 

"•  It's  a  shilling  a  week  extra.  Only  Mr. 
Eddrup  and  Cap'en  Bowker  has  it." 

Presently  Mr.  Eddrup  got  up,  and  stole 
out  of  the  room.  Frank  saw  him  cross  the 
square,  and  disappear  in  one  of  the  streets 
on  the  other  side. 

**  He  always  soes  out  at  eight,  every 
night,and  comes  home  at  eleven^"  said  Capt. 
Bowker. 


"What is  he?"* 

Capt.  Bowker  evaded  the  onestion. 

"  He's  great  company  for  me.  If  it 
wam't  for  him,  Skimp's  would  be  as  dull 
as  my  old  cabin  in  the  Doldrums.    I  should 

?>  to  live  at  Poplar,  where  I've  got  chums, 
on  never  went  a  long  sea-voyage,  I  sop- 
pose?" 

''No  longer  than  from  Newhaven  to 
Dieppe." 

"  Ah  1  then  you've  got  to  find  out  what 
solitude  means.  Be  a  skipper,  sir,  and 
you'll  know.  They  look  up  to  us,  sir,  and 
envy  our  position.  It's  catund  thev 
should."  He  spoke  as  if  he  was  an  admi- 
ral at  least.  ^  But  it  isn't  all  sailing  with 
the  sou'-west  trade  wind  aft.  Some  of  us 
drink.  That's  bad.  Now,  beyond  my  four 
or  five  goes  of  grog  of  a  night,  a  pannikin 
or  so  of  a  morning,  another  about  noon,  and 
one  or  two  after  dinner,  I  never  did  drink. 
I'm  not  one  of  your  everlasting  nippers. 
And  what's  the  consequence,  sir  ?  Here 
I  am,  sound  in  limb  at  fifty-five.  Pensioned 
off  by  my  noble  firm  after  forty  vears^ 
service,  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  my  oajs.'' 

He  paused,  and  rancr  the  bell. 

"  Brin?  the  usual,  Mary,  and  two  tnm- 
blers.  lou  shall  have  a  shitB  of  my  ram 
to-nigbt,Mr.  Melliship.  What  was  I  say- 
ing?" 

"  You  were  saying  that  yon  were  going 
to  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  your  days.  So 
I  suppose  yon  are  going  to  take  a  wife, 
Capt  Bowker." 

''Awifel  The  Lord  forbid  I  No,  an,  I 
did  that  once  —  fifteen  years  ago  —  once 
too  often.  Ah,  well  1  she's  dead ;  at  least. 
I  suppose  so."  He  turned  quite  pale,  ana 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead. 
'<  Well,  let  that  pass.  What  kept  me  from 
drink  was,  that  1  had  a  resource  which  is 
given  to  few  men.    Do  you  compose,  sir  ?  "^ 

"Compose?    Music?" 

"  No  —  music  —  nonsense  ?  Anybody 
can  make  music  Verses,  sir,  immortal 
verses.  That's  what  I  used  to  spend  my 
time  in  doing  when  I  was  below  in  the 
cabin.  Now  here"  —  he  pulled  a  folded 
and  frayed  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket 
—  "  here  is  a  copy  I  made  in  my  last  vov« 
a^e  home.  Read  it,  and  tell  me  candidly 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Frank  opened  it.    It  began, — 

**  Tla  fearftil.  when  the  nmnioff  gear  !■  tant. 
And  creaking  davits  yield  a  urail  •opport.'' 

"  Hem  !  Bhyme  rather  halts  here,  doesn't 
it  ?  Shall  I  read  the  rest  at  my  leisme. 
Capt.  Bowker  ?  " 

"No,  no;  no  time  like  the  present* 
Give  me  hold,  young  man.  Now,  then, 
stand  by ;  here's  the  rum.  So,  sit  steady, 
and  listen." 
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He  read  bis  composition.  Frank  listened 
as  one  in  a  dream.  What  next  ?  To  sing 
in  a  music  hall,  to  live  at  Sk imp's,  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  Capt.  Hamilton,  to  hear 
Capt.  Bowker  read  his  verses :  this  was  not 
encouraging.  He  would  have  to  go  to  the 
palace  in  the  morning,  to  rehearsal.  After 
all,  it  is  necessary  to  live.  At  least,  one 
would  be  able  to  pay  one's  way  on  three 
guineas  a  week. 

**  Bo.  like  the  Doldmms'  calm,  his  onward  way 
I  ohecked  who  dares  thy  laws  to  disobey." 

It  was  the  termination  of  Capt.  Bowker's 
poem. 

Frank  woke  up. 

"  Very  good  indeed,  Capt.  Bowker.  The 
last  lines  especially  —  very  good.  They 
remind  me  of  Pope. 

**  So,  like  the  Doldroms'  onward  way,  hli^  calm 
Is  ohecked  who  dares  to  "*  — 

**  Not  quite  right,"  said  the  divine  bard, 
with  a  smile.  "  But  you  are  not  a  sailor. 
Shall  I  read  it  again  ?  " 

«  No,  don't  —  pray  don't." 

"  I  won't.     Let  us  talk." 

That  meant,  ^  Let  me  talk." 

Frank  lay  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and 
dreamed  of  Grace,  and  the  pleasant  coun- 
try-side. How  was  he  to  win  her ;  how 
to  pay  off*  those  debts?  It  was  not  a 
hopeful  reverie.  There  are  times  when  the 
veil  of  illusion  falls  off.  It  is  at  best  but  a 
fog,  most  common  in  the  morning  of  life, 
and  extremely  pretty  when  the  sun  shines 
npon  it.  It  was  fallen  now.  Frank  meas- 
ured the  distance  between  himself  and 
Grace,  and  saw  that  it  was  widening  every 
day. 

Capt.  Bowker  recalled  him.  He  was 
maundering  on :  — 

"  —  when  I  commanded  the  Merry 
Moonshine^  in  the  Chinese  coolie  trades 
running  to  Trinidad.  It  was  an  anxious, 
time,  because  we  had  four  hundred  of 
them  aboard,  and  not  too  much  rice. 
They  used  to  murder  each  other  —  ten,  a 
dozen,  or  so  —  every  night.  That  lessened 
the  numbers." 

«  What  did  they  do  that  for  ?  " 

**What  do  men  always  fight  about? 
Then  we  had  bad  weather  —  terrible  bad 
weather  got  on  the  edge  of  a  cyclone. 
We  had  the  coolies  battened  down  'tween 
decks;  and  what  with  the  noise  of  the 
storm,  and  the  cries  of  them  wild  cats,  and 
the  mainmast  going  by  the  board,  I  do 
assure  you  it  was  as  mucn  as  I  could  do  to 
gftt  that  poem  finished.  As  is  was,  it  wasn't 
really  finished  till  I  got  home ;  for  there 
was  a  lot  more  unpleasantness.  We  put  in 
at  Allegoey  Bay :  and  directly  the  coolies 
caught  sight  of  land,  I'm  blest  if  forty  or 


fifty  didn't  chuck  themselves  oat  of  the 
ports  and  overboard,  to  swim  ashore.  I  do 
not  remember,"  he  said,  stroking  his  nose 
—  **  I  do  not  remember  hearing  that  any  of 
them  got  there.  There's  sharks  off  that 
coast,  you  know.  But  think  of  the  loss  it 
was  to  me  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

After  walking  through  a  number  ok 
narrow  and  dark  passages,  Frank  found 
himself  at  last  in  the  North  London  Palace 
of  Amusement  and  Aristocratic  Lounge« 

Dingy  and  dirty  by  daylight  it  appeared. 

Plenty  of  light  —  to  show  the  tawdrj, 
gas  and  smoke  tarnished  state  of  decora- 
tions —  came  in  through  a  lantern  in  the 
ereat  dome  roof;  for  the  place  had  once 
been  a  daylight  exhibition  —  a  sort  of 
superior  Polytechnic,  started  at  the  same 
time  as  the  mechanics'  institutes,  whither  it 
was  thought  the  people  would  eagerly  flock 
to  improve  their  minds.  Mr.  Leweson's 
company  could  therefore  rehearse  comforta- 
bly wituout  the  gas  —  except  on  very  daric 
and  foggy  days. 

The  features  of  the  building  struck  Frank 
as  something  familiar.  His  father  and  the 
flavor  of  Bath  fluns  flashed  upon  him; 
for  memory  mixes  incongruous  elements  as 
old  recollections  pour  upon  us.  He  had 
once  been  taken  tnere  as  a  little  boy,  when 
what  was  now  a  music  hall  had  been  the 
Lyceum.  The  place  had  now,  however, 
tumbled  down  from  its  high  estate,  and  in 
its  fall  had  ruined  half  a  dozen  specula- 
tors before  the  genius  of  a  Leweson  made 
it  pay. 

Frank  looked  round.  It  was  the  same 
place,  he  was  sure  of  that ;  though  how 
changed  was  all  about  him  I 

He  remembered  the  great,  bare  hall, 
with  half  a  dozen  dreary  electrii  machines ; 
the  galleries,  round  which  geological  speci- 
mens were  arranged ;  its  side  wings,  wtiere 
were  displayed  such*  objects  as  ancient 
British  pottery,  specimens  of  early  type, 
botanical  collections,  and  other  dry  and 
improving  things.  He  remembered  how  he 
had  been  led  round,  wearily  yawning,  with 
a  party  of  girls  who  began  by  yawning  too^ 
and  ended  by  snapping  at  each  other.  AH 
the  time  there  had  been  the  buzz  of  a 
lecturer's  voice,  as  he  addressed  an  audience 
consisting  of  an  uncle  and  two  miserable 
nephews,  on  the  more  recent  improvements 
in  machinerv  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics.  And  he  remembered 
how  his  heart  lightened  up  when  they 
came  to  a  refreshment  stall,  and  eyerybody 
had  a  cake. 
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He  nibbed  bis  e3re8,  and  looked  roond. 
Tes,  it  was  the  same  place ;  bat  where 
the  electric  machines  had  stood  was  now  a 
stage,  where  the  geoloo^ical  collection  had 
formerly  been  was  now  a  row  of  private 
botzes.  The  apparatus  had  all  disappeared ; 
only  the  refresmnent-room  remained,  and 
this  was  vastly  increased  and  improved. 

^Ilere  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Leweson. 
'*This  is  where  the  loonatics  come  every 
night  to  stare,  and  listen,  and  drink. 
Amose  yourself  by  looking  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.** 

^  I  have  been  here  before,"  Frank  began. 

**  Ever^'body  comes  here ;  it's  one  of  the 
rights  of  London,"  said  Mr.  Leweson,  inter- 
nroting  him ;  ^*  and  the  loonatics  "  -* 

It  was  Frank's  torn  to  interrupt. 

**  I  mean  years  ago,  when  it  used  to  be 
called  the  Lyceum.    I  was  a  boy  then." 

**  Phyoo  I "  the  proprietor  whistled.  <'  Ah  1 
opite  another  thins.  It  was  a  Limited  Li 
Company.  It  would  have  smashed  'em  all 
up  instead  of  being  smashed  itself,  if  it 
hadn't  been.  It  has  been  lots  of  things 
rince  then.  Nobody  made  it  pay,  till  I 
took  it  in  hand.  Mark  me,"  continued  Mr. 
Leweson,  with  great  gravity,  and  in  his 
deepest  voice,— 

"Weil,  sir." 

*  That'll  be  the  end  of  that  round  place 
they're  building  at  Kensington." 

«  What,  the  Albert  Hall  ?  "  cried  Frank. 

''Yes;  certain  to  come  to  it;  onlv  a 
question  of  time.  Be  a  place  just  like  this ; 
and,  with  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  the 
back  to  walk  out  into  and  dance  in  the 
sommer,  Ranelagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Cre- 
mcKiie  thrown  into  one  would  be  nothing  to 
it.  I'd  give  —  I'd  give  —  there,  I  don't 
know  what  I  wouldn't  give  a  year  for  that 
place,  with  the  gardens  thrown  in ;  and  pay 
the  biggest  dividend  that  ever  was  paid  by 
anything  in  this  world  before." 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,"  Frank  began  shak- 
ing his  head. 

*<Ah,  you  may  lau^h:  and  I  may  not, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not,  live  to  see  it ; 
but  that  is  the  future  of  those  two  places, 
as  sore  as  eggs  are  eggs  —  take  my  word 
for  it.  But,  there,  I  must  leave  you  and 
attend  to  my  business;  they  want  me. 
Go  anywhere  you  like,  only  not  on  the 
stage  just  yet ;  you'd  be  in  the  way.  The 
new  ballet  is  just  coming  on." 

Mr.  Leweson  lefl  Frank  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  disappeared  himself  down  a  trap- 
door in  the  orchestra. 

Frank  took  a  seat  in  a  box  near  the  stage, 
and  looked  about  him. 

Hie  scene  was  nevf  to  him,  and,  apart 
finom  the  novelty,  was  interostiug  in  itself. 

The  curtain  was  up.  It  revealed  an  im- 
stage,  crowded  with  children,  girls, 


and  men.  Hie  wings  and  drops  were  rep- 
resentations of  the  foliage  or  a  forest  of 
palms.  In  the  background  was  a  vast  gold 
fan,  which  at  night  unfolded,  and  displayed 
Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  reclining 
among  her  attendant  sprites  and  fays. 

In  front,  close  to  the  wire  fencinir  of  the 
footlights,  stood  a  little,  mean  table,  cov- 
ered with  slips  of  manuscript.  At  the  ta- 
ble sat  the  chief  of  the  orchestra,  making 
annotations  on  his  score  with  a  red  chalk 
pencil,  sometimes  from  the  manuscripts, 
sometimes  without  reference  to  them.  By 
the  conductor's  side  stood  an  iron  music- 
stand,  three  empty  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  fiddle  in  a  case. 

The  rehearsal  had  not  yet  begun,  and 
the  girls  were  collected  in  little  knots,  al- 
ways breaking  up  and  re-forming ;  chatter- 
ing together  like  so  many  grasshoppers, 
and  laughing  perpetually,  at  nothing  at  all, 
and  just  out  of  tno  irrepressible  gayety  of 
their  hearts.  At  the  sides  of  the  prosce- 
nium were  two  sheets  of  looking-glass. 
These  were  a  great  source  of  attraction, 
and  never  idle  for  a  second.  Constantly 
one  or  two  of  the  girls  would  leave  tha  rest, 
and,  going  in  front  of  the  glass,  execute  a 
few  cooregic  gyrations  quite  gravely,  no 
one  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  nor 
they  of  anv  one  else.  It  was  c[uaint  to  see 
them  staidly  pirouetting,  gyrating,  and  pos- 
turing before  these  great  glasses,  each  one 
totally  regardless  of  the  rest.  The  private 
practice  and  self-examination  before  a 
woman's  most  faithful  confessor  accom- 
plished, the  younc^  ladies  would  retire  to 
their  friends,  and  join  in  the  never-ending 
chatter.  Directly  they  lefl  the  mirrors, 
their  places  were  seized  by  a  lot  of  tiny 
children  ^  girls  —  who  in  ragged  dresses, 
mere  little  children  of  the  gutter,  solemnly 
ambled  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  glass, 
put  out  their  chubby  little  legs,  and  waved 
their  little  red  arms.  They  never  tired  of 
looking  at  themselves.  When  their  elder 
sisters  came  and  turned  thera  out,  they  fled 
like  wasps  from  a  honey  pot.  The  mo- 
ment the  coast  was  clear,  back  they  all 
came,  tumblin<7  over  each  other  in  their  ea- 
gerness to  be  in  the  front,  and  began  once 
more  the  children's  imitation  of  their  elders' 
vanities. 

Frank  looked  on  at  this  livelv  scene  with 
great  interest.  He  had  never  seen  a  rehear- 
sal before.  From  what  he  h:id  heard  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them  as  melancholy 
victims  of  mistaken  art,  —  persons  who  were 
compelled  by  want  to  sacrifice  their  8tsit* 
respect,  and  go  throuj^h  a  nightly  course  of 
public  posturing  for  the  admiration  of  a 
foolish  crowd.  Now  he  met  them  in  flesh 
and  blood,  he  found  all  his  original  ideas 
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knocked  on  the  head.  So  far  from  having 
no  self-respect,  they  appeared  to  be  full  of 
it;  so  far  from  havine  any  sense  of  humilia- 
tion, they  evidently  delighted  in  their  call- 
ing. Of  course,  it  will  be  seen  that  Frank 
was  exceedingly  inexperienced.  At  the 
same  time,  had  he  been  the  most  hardened 
old  rou^  that  ever  walked  behind  the 
scenes,  he  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
natural  gayety  and  light-heartedness  of  the 
girls.  It  was  all  real :  no  affectation  or 
Silse  semblance.  They  were  all  happy,  all 
laughing,  all  chattering,  all  dancing,  run- 
ning, and  capering  about  the  stage. 

The  men  and  boys  kept  at  the  back. 
They  were  an  exceedingly  shady-looking 
lot.  As  it  afterwards  appeared,  tneir  busi- 
ness in  the  ballet  was  to  come  in  and  make 
ffestures,  to  fill  up  the  background,  to  stand 
m  attitudes,  ana  perform  other  easy  and 
elementary  parts  which  belong  to  dramatic 
representations. 

The  girls  had  nothing  to  say  to  them ; 
and  they,  for  their  part,  never  spoke  to  the 
girls,  but  kept  to  themselves  under  Titania's 
great  fan. 

A  little  commotion  among  the  crowd.  It 
opened,  and  made  a  way  for  Mr.  Leweson, 
the  master  of  the  ballet,  and  his  two  assist- 
ants. The  three  professors  of  the  art  of 
dancing  were  French ;  that  was  patent  at 
half  a  glance.  The  same  sallow,  shaven 
cheeks,  the  same  cropped  black  moustache, 
the  same  height,  belonged  to  all.  As  Mrs. 
Partington  would  say.  they  mi2;ht  all  three 
have  been  twins.  And  this  natural  resem- 
blance was  heightened  by  their  all  appear- 
ing in  bluish  pilot  jackets,  rather  tight- 
fitting  black  trousers,  and  cloth  boots. 

Mr.  Leweson  signed  to  a  pale  man  to 
open  the  fiddle-case,  and  begin. 

"  We've  got  lots  of  work  to  get  through, 
Mr.  Saucrhiiring  "  —  the  master  of  the  bal- 
let was  an  Alsatian  by  birth  — -  *'  so  let  us 
Set  on.  I  want  to  see  that  ballet  of  butter- 
ies perfect  this  afternoon.*' 

"  M'sieur,  you  shall  see  it" 

«It'savery  stiff  job." 

"  Bah !  —  pooh !  "  dissented  Sauerhjiring. 
«  It  —  is  —  noth  —  thing." 

«  Glad  to  hear  it" 

^  Psha  I  You  shall  see  it  pairtect,  while 
you  say  one,  two."  He  looked  at  the  fid- 
dler.   "  Gro  on,"  he  said. 

His  assistants  vanished  among  the  girls. 
when  they  were  seen  at  intervals  among 
the  crowds  of  coryphees,  setting  pood  ex- 
ample. The  fiddler  struck  up,  and  the  bal- 
let commenced.  The  girls  were  dressed  in 
all  kinds  of  costumes.  Some  had  their 
plain  walking-dresses  of  stuff  or  black  silk, 
only  with  their  bonnets  and  jackets  ofi  : 
some  had  the  "  bodies  "  of  the  dress  —  the 
skirts  being  removed  ^- leaving  them   in 


soiled  muslins ;  some  wore  a  kind  of  short 
petticoat ;  one  or  two  were  in  what  theatri* 
cal  critics  call  pa^  dress,  bat  what  the 
girls  call  '*  shapes,  such  as  they  woald  ap- 
pear in  at  nij^ht.  They  all  wore  silk  stock* 
in^s,  some  of  them  having  on  a  kind  of  red 
gaiters,  which  Frank  took  to  be  elastic, 
and  Intended  to  strengthen  the  limb.  He 
had  noticed,  previous  to  the  rehearsal,  one 
or  two  artistes  more  conscientious  than  the 
rest  engaged  in  diligently  rubbing  their 
ankles  and  circumjacent  regions.  At  first 
he  could  not  make  out  the  reason  of  thie 
manoeuvre,  but  was  at  length  reminded  of 
Lillie  Bridge  and  professional  runners. 
Then  he  knew  what  it  was  meant  for. 

**  Go  an,"  said  the  ballet-master,  pro- 
nouncing the  word  as  if  he  were  an  Iriah^ 
man  —  **  go  an,  lad-ees." 

They  went  **  an  "  in  that  vast  hall,  with 
one  spectator  —  Frank  —  to  the  scraping 
of  the  solitary  fiddle.  It  marked  time; 
but  for  any  thing  else,  a  battalion  of 
guards  might  as  well  have  marched  to  the 
sounds  of  one  penny  whistle,  or  a  cathedral 
choir  have  been  accompanied  by  a  Jew's 
harp.  They  were  learning  the  figures  of 
the  butterflies'  ballet,  and  began  the  first 
with  great  vigor  and  energy. 

But  they  were  not  right  about  it 

M.  Sauerhiiring  threw  out  his  arms,  and 
trilled  a  prolon;^ed  guttural  **  Ah  —  hi' 

"  Bah  I  —pooh !  — phit  1  —tush  1  —psha  I " 
he  cried  in  a  string,  and  then  gave  a 
*<  klick,"  like  a  whole  cab-rank  starting  id 
pursuit  of  a  double  fare. 

The  music  stopped.  The  ladies  laughed. 
The  professor  said,  — 

**  btupeed  1  this  is  the  step." 

Then  he  capered  solemnly  in  firont  of 
them. 

"  One,  two ;  one,  two  —  lal-lal-la,  lal-lal- 
la ;  one,  two ;  three,  four." 

Behind  him,  a  long  file  of  coryphto  imi- 
tated his  movements.  To  Frank,  Saneiv 
baring's  limbs  seemed  to  be  of  Indiarrubber 
as  he  shook  them  from  side  to  side. 

"  One,  two — one,  two.    Now,  again." 

The  odd  thing  being  that  thev  never 
once  stopped  chattering  to  each  other  and 
laughing 

They  were  admirably  drilled.  Not  one 
but  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  her  master,  — 
that  is,  one  eye,  the  other  being  given  up 
to  see  how  the  other  girls  were  getting  on. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  them  catcning 
the  combinations,  and  patiently  working 
them  out  As  for  patience,  it  was  difiicult 
to  say  whether  the  girls  were  more  patient 
or  the  master  more  pains-taking. 

Presently  the  chief  of  the  orchestra 
crossed  the  stao^e  to  M.  Sauerharinor.  Di- 
rectly  the  master  turned  to  speak  to  him, 
the  girls  began  to  romp  about,  one  after 
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tbe  oUier  dartiag  from  the  ranks,  and 
ezecnting  a  pirouette  on  her  own  account  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  makin^believe  to  be 
br  oofxtL premiere  danseuse.  Then  the  mas- 
ter tamed  round,  and  order  was  re^stah- 
lialied. 

Presently  came  the  children's  turn.  A 
ngl^  regiment  they  were  by  daylight ;  at 
n^htf  batterflies  and  moths  —  ail  spangle 
ind  vauze.  Now,  with  muddy  stockings, 
ind  &oes  full  of  holes,  giving  M.  Sauerh'ar- 
ing  and  his  aides-de-camp  a  vast  deal  more 
troable  to  teach  them  one  figure  than  their 
elder  sisters  would  do  in  learning  a  dozen. 
Their  drilling  lasted  half  an  hour  at  least ; 
ud  at  least  once  in  two  minutes  the  indefat- 
igable, and,  as  it  appeared,  ubiquitous  Saner- 
baring  stopped  fiddle  and  children  with  his 
gottoral,  tremulant  '^  Ah  —  h  —  hi"  and 
reeled  off  the  five  expressions  of  discontent 
he  had  learned  finom  a  phrase-book  of  the 
English  tongue  in  the  paternal  orchard  in 
his  own  Alsace, — 

«  Bah  I  — pooh  I  — phit  I  — tush  I— psha  I " 

To  him  thev  were  a  word  in  five  sylla- 
bles, and  he  ejaculated  them  to  a  sort  of 
tone,  as  an  angry  vocalist  might  sound  his 
"Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  soL" 

Among  the  children,  one  little  mite  about 
flix  years  attracted  Frank's  attention.  She 
had  been  the  most  assiduous  while  she  was 
on  the  stage  in  ambling  up  and  down  before 
the  mirrors.  Now  she  led  off  the  train  of 
children  with  a  precision  and  solemnity 
tiiat  were  most  edifying,  executing  her  sim- 
ple steps  most  carefully  and  conscientious- 
ly. Tjxe  moment  she  was  free  again,  she 
ran  off  to  the  looking-glass,  and  practised 
them  over  again,  with  many  curtesies  and 
■dntes,  wonderful  to  see.  That  child  will 
rise  and  be  heard  of  in  her  profession,  un- 
less some  unlucky  accident  cuts  her  off. 

While  this  branch  of  the  corps  de  baUet 
were  practising  figures  and  groupings,  there 
cune  upon  the  scene  one  of  the  principal 
Queers,  dressed  as  if  for  the  evening,  but 
without  any  flowers  or  jewels,  just  as  she 
appears  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  chapter. 
She  walked  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
regarding  the  lower  members  of  the  profes- 
sion with  that  stare  that  sees  nothing,  com- 
Bion  enough  among  the  gentle  daughters  of 
England's  aristocracy.  A  mere  ballet-girl, 
»  tronpe  of  ballet-girls,  what  could  they 
possibly  be  in  the  eyes  of  Mdlle.  Goldoni, 
nom  the  opera  house  of  Milan?  In  her 
band  she  bore  a  small  watering-pot^  with 
wliich  she  sprinkled  *he  boards  in  front  of 
^  looking-^lass  on  the  left,  took  posses- 
son  of  it,  and  proceeded  to  practise  by  her- 
•el£  First,  she  turned  round  on  the  left 
toe,  with  the  right  leg  a  foot  and  a  half 
^ho?e  her  head  ;  then  she  performed  the 
ttDM  manceuvre  with  her  rignt  toe  and  left 


leg ;  then  she  placed  her  foot  as  high  up 
on  the  gilded  pillar  of  the  proscenium  as 
she  could,  and  kept  it  there;  then  she 
began  arching  her  feet  before  the  glass; 
then  she  went  over  the  whole  performance 
again  —  never  disturbed  by  the  others,  who 
took  no  manner  of  notice  of  her,  and  never 
herself  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  rest ; 
—  all  the  while  looking  in  the  glass  with  a 
sort  of  curiosity,  as  if  the  legs  belonged  to 
somelxxly  else.  One  or  two  other  people, 
including  a  lady  of  immense  proportions, 
in  black  velvet,  came  in,  and  pat  on  chairs 
in  front  of  the  stage.  The  little  children 
romped  round  the  house,  and  vaulted  over 
the  backs  of  the  seats.  The  unhappy-look- 
ing youths,  in  felt  hats  and  greasy  coats, 
at  the  back,  went  through  the  semblance  of 
what  they  were  about  to  perform  at  ni^ht 
in  spangles  and  hodden  suits.  The  assist- 
ant balTetp-masters  capered  and  danced  all 
over  the  stage.  The  girls  went  through 
their  drill  again  and  again.  No  one  got 
tired.  The  melancholv  fiddler,  whose 
strains  produced  a  profoundly  saddening 
effoct  on  Frank,  played  on  with  the  perti- 
nacity and  monotonv  of  an  organ-grinder. 
The  conductor  of  the  orchestra  made  his 
notes  on  the  music ;  the  big  lady  in  black 
velvet  gazed  on  unweariedly ;  the  manager, 
Mr.  Leweson,  came  and  went,  bringing  his 
big  head  upon  the  stage  and  taking  it  off 
again  at  intervals. 

At  last  he  came  round  to  Frank's  box 
with  a  portfolio  in  his  hand. 

^*  Always  a  lot  to  do  with  the  production 
of  a  new  ballet.  Now  let  us  talk  while  they 
finish  the  rehearsal.  You  see,  Mr.  MeUi- 
ship,  the  loonatics  who  come  here  like  a 
ballet :  not  that  they  care,  bless  you,  what 
it's  like,  or  what  it  means,  so  long  as  there's 
plenty  of  short  skirts  on  the  stage.  But  it 
must  be  a  spectacle  1  Another  thing  the 
loonatics  that  frequent  this  miserable  palace 
of  humbug  like  is  the  sight  of  somebody 
running  the  risk  of  breaking  their  bonA?« 
So  we've  got  a  trapeze  rigged  up,  as  you  see* 
But  they  must  needs  have  a  women,  so 
we've  got  the  Divine  Giulia  —  Giulia  Sil- 
vani  —  to  perform  with  her  father.  I 
dare  say  they'll  be  round  presently.  Comio 
songs  of  course  they  must  have.  We've 
got  the  Inexpressible  Jones,  and  the  In- 
comparable and  Aristocratic  Arthur  De 
Vere.  They  only  come  at  night,  of  course. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  the  aristocracy,  both 
of  them ;  but  they  go  down  with  the  loon- 
atics." 

He  stopped,  and  began  to  look  about  in 
his  portfolio. 

He  produced  a  manuscript. 

**  Now,  with  a  singer  like  yourself,  there 
are  only  two  lines  0[)en.  You  must  give  up 
altogether  the  notion  that  the  British  Icon*- 
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adc  wanta  music.  He  doesn't.  He  wants 
sentiment  to  make  him  cry,  and  patriotism 
to  warm  up  his  puny  little  heart  I'm 
ashamed  of  nim,  Mr.  Melliship  —  I  am,  in- 
deed. But  what  can  I  do  ?  Here  I  am, 
advertising  you  yesterday  in  all  the  papers, 
and  sending  sandwiches  up  and  down  the 
streets  to-day  "  — 

**  Advertising  me  1 " 

"  Yes.  Look  here :  wonder  you  didn't 
see  it  as  you  came  along." 

He  called  one  of  the  children,  and  sent 
her  for  a  hill.  She  presently  returned 
with  a  flaming  poster. 

NORTH  LONDON  PALACE  OF  AMUSEMENT  AND 
ARISTOCRATIC  LOUNGE. 


Uf  ADDmON  TO  THB 

GALAXY    TALENT 

Already  engaged,  the  Manager  has  mat  pleasure 
In  announcing  that  ho  han  seourea,  for  a  short 
time  only,  the  services  of  the 

New  and  Great  Anglo-Itauan  Tenor, 

SIQNOR    CIPRIANI. 

Hie  Signor,  who  has  never  sung  before  In  Eng- 
land, bat  who  is  well  known  to  posfiees  the  finest 
Tenor  Voice  in  the  World,  wUl  Sing 

TO-NIGHT, 

AND  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE, 

THREE      BALLADS 

EVERY  EVENING, 
At  Half-past  Eight  and  HaLf-patt  Nine, 

Across  this  announcement  was  a  colored 
fltxip,  with  "  To-night "  upon  it, 

Frank  read  it  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  an- 
noyance and  amusement.  Afler  all,  it 
didn't  matter.  His  new  grand  name  was 
better,  at  any  rate,  than  his  own  —  if  ho 
must  appear  before  a  British  audience. 

^  1  suppose  it*s  all  right/'  he  said  doubt- 
ftdly,  handing  it  back. 

*<  Of  course  it  is ;  but  the  thing  is  what 
you're  to  sing.  Now,  I  asked  my  man  "  — 
he  meant  a  musical  understrapper  who  com- 
posed songs  for  iiim,  words  and  music,  at  a 
pound  a-piece  —  "  I  asked  my  man  to  knock 
me  off  a  httle  thing  in  imitation  of  the  Chris- 
ty's songs  of  domestic  pathos  —  you  It  now 
—  like  *  Slam  the  door  loudly,  ibr  mother's 
asleep,'  *  Touch  the  place  soitly»  my  pretty 
Louise,'  *  Father,  come  home,  for  mother  is 
tight,'  —  charming  songs,  you  know,  with 
a  chorus  soil  and  whispered  at  the  end,  so 
as  to  bring  the  tears  in  the  people's  eyes. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  he  brought  me  this 
morning.     Read  that." 

He  looked  at  Frank  curiously,  while  the 
latter  read  it  and  lauc;hed. 

It  was  a  flong  based  on  one  of  the  ham- 


blest  and  most  ordinarj  topics  of  ^  domoorio 
pathos,"  and  ran  thus :  — 

**  He  will  oateh  It  from  liis  mother, 

For  the  widow's  heart  !•  low. 
And  beneath  the  weeping  willows 

Still  her  wayward  child  will  go. 
O'er  the  river  course  the  shadows  — 

He  has  spoiled  Ills  boots  and  hat  — 
While  the  sunset  Ujj^hts  the  meadowa* 

For  his  mother  spank  the  brat.'' 

"  *  Vulgar  and  coarse  *  ?  I  knew  joa'd 
say  so,"  said  the  Bighead.  '*  It's  a  pity  toow 
My  man  told  me  it  was  written  in  direct 
imitation  of  the  great  original,  with  whis- 
pered chorus,  and  all.  See  what  a  capital 
effect  it  would  have.  You  in  the  centre, 
head  held  down  in  attitude  of  listening  — 
so ;  voices  behind  —  unseen  you  know  — 
*  for  his  mother '  —  *  for  his  mother ' —  *  for 
his  mother'  —  dying  away,  with  a  harp 
obligato  to  follow." 

"I'll  sing  it  if  you  like/'  said  Frank. 
**  What  does  it  matter,  if  the  people  like 
it  ?  " 

"  Ah,  we  must  follow  the  loonatics,  not 
lead  'em  as  I  should  wish,"  said  Mr.  Lewe- 
son,  sighing.  **  Well,  well,  we'll  have  it ; 
though  it's  a  shame  —  it's  a  shame  to  ask 
a  man  with  your  voice  to  sing  such  a  song. 
Now  for  the  second,  *  The  Bay  of  Biscay.' 
It  will  suit  you  well.  They'll  encore  that ; 
or  you  may  sing  *  The  Death  of  Nelson.' 
And  now  to  try  the  room." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  sta^,  had  a  piano 
wheeled  in,  sat  down,  and  directed  Frank 
where  to  stand,  giving  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  few  hints  on  the  art  of  bowing  to  an 
assemblage  of  British  loonatics. 

The  acoustic  properties  o£  the  place 
were  splendid.  Frank  felt  as  if  he  had 
never  sung  in  his  life  before,  as  he  heard  his 
own  voice  filling  the  great  building  and 
echoing  in  the  roof. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  whim- 
pered Mr.  Leweson  to  the  conductor. 

**  How  long  have  you  got  him  for  ?  " 

"  Two  months '  agreement  first.  Fm 
goin^to  make  him  sign  directly." 

"How  much?" 

**  Three  guineas." 

*<  Moke  it  six  months.  You  won't  keep 
him  a  day  beyond  his  time." 

Frank  finished. 

"  How  was  that,  Mr.  Leweson  ?  " 

"  Very  good  —  very  good.  A  little  softer 
at  the  finiinh:  don't  be  afraid  they  won't 
hear  you.  I'll  have  the  chorus  all  right  for 
vou  bv  the  time  you  come  this  evening. 
Now  for  *  The  Death  of  Nelson.*  You  may 
make  the  glasses  ring  if  you  like.  Come 
in,  Patty,  my  dear.     Where's  your  father  V  " 

This  was  a  new-comer,  a  singularly 
pretty,  modest-lookine  girl.  He  did  not 
wait  for  an  answer  to  his  question,  but  began 
at  once. 
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Fr&zik  finbhed  the  aong,  and  Mr.  Lewe- 
ion  clapped  his  hands  in  applaase. 

"That'll  hring  the  house  down,  if  any 
thin?  will.  Bravo,  Mr.  —  I  mean,  Signer 
Cipnano,  you  know.  Now,  look  here,  I'm 
not  going  to  have  yon  encored,  and  spoil- 
ing your  voice,  to  please  a  lot  of  loonatics, 
so  thej  needn't  think  it.  To-night  you  may 
do  it.  I  shall  go  on  myself,  and  make  a 
flpeech  after  it.  You'll  hear  me.  Patty 
tlus  is  oar  new  singer,  a  very  different  sort 
to  the  rest,  as  you'll  find.  Si^nor,  this  is 
the  Divine  Gluila  Silvani,  only  at  home 
we  call  her  Pattv  Silver ;  and  she's  worth 
her  weight  in  gold,  I  can  tell  you.  Here's 
her  father." 

Frank  took  off  his  hat,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  girl.  Her  hands  were  rough  and 
hard,  her  fingers  thick  —  he  notic^  that 
as  she  stood  gloveless  on  the  stage ;  but 
her  face  was  wonderfully  soil  and  delicate 
in  expression  :  one  of  those  faces  —  the  fea- 
tures not  too  good,  and  perhaps  common- 
place in  character  —  which  one  meets  from 
time  to  time  in  the  London  streets;  not 
the  face  of  a  lady  at  all,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  loveable  and  good  fkce.  She  was 
different  to  the  ballet-girls,  somehow  —  had 
none  of  their  restlessness,  did  not  laugh, 
did  not  jump  about  before  the  glass ;  sU^ 
quietly  beside  the  piano,  and  just  listened 
and  waited.  She  was  the  female  trapezist, 
and  with  her  father  performed  the  Miracu- 
lons  Flying  Leap  for  Life  every  night 
Her  little  brother  completed  the  talented 
Silvani  Family ;  and,  tnough  yet  of  tender 
years,  was  admitted  to  a  trimng  perform- 
ance on  a  small  trapeze  of  his  own,  from 
which  he  could  not  tall  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  or  so,  —  a  mere  trifle  to  a  child 
often. 

The  family  were  special  favorites  of  the 
manager,  for  some  reason  or  other.  His 
big  head  had  a  big  heart  connected  with  it, 
as  more  than  one  in  the  place  had  found  out. 

After  sinking  his  songs,  and  receiving 
the  suggestions  of  his  employer,  Frank 
went  with  him  to  his  private  room.  A 
paper  was  lying  on  the  table. 

^  lliat's  your  agreement,  Mr.  Melliship. 
Ton  pledge  yourself  to  sing  for  me,  and 
«ily  me,  for  two  months,  at  a  fixed  salary 
of  three  guineas  a  week,  at  least  three 
ballads  or  songs  every  night.  I  introduce 
yon  to  the  public,  and  have  my  profit  out 
of  the  small  salary  you  will  get.  You  see, 
Mr.  Melliship,  I'm  a  plain  man.  I  like 
your  voice.  1  like  your  appearance.  I  am 
making  terms  advantageous  to  myself,  but 
not  bad  for  you  ;  and  if  you  were  to  go  to 
anybody  in  Ix>ndon  you  wouldn't  get  better 
for  a  first  enga^ment.  My  conductor  ad- 
vised me  to  nau  you  down  for  six  months, 
hat  I  keep  to  my  original  terms.    Treat  me 


well,  Mr.  Melliship,  and  111  treat  you  well 
So  Uiere  we  are ;  and,  if  you'll  sign,  a  pint 
of  champagne  and  a  dry  biscuit  will  help 
us  a  long." 

Frank  drank  the  champagne,  signed  his 
name,  and  went  away,  free  until  eight. 

He  dined  at  Mrs.  Skimp's  where  old  Mr. 
Eddmp  was,  as  usual,  made  the  butt  of 
"  Captain  "  Hamilton's  wit.  After  dinner 
he  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  garden  of  the 
square ;  and  then,  as  the  time  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  dressed  himself  with  consid- 
erable care,  and  walked  to  the  palace. 

The  place  was  crowded.    Nearly  every 
man  had  a  glass  before  him,  and  a  pipe  or 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth.     The:*o  were  con- 
stant cries  of  **  Waiter,"  constant  popping 
of  corks.    The  smell  of  tobacco  was  over- 
powering.     The  heat  and  gas  made  the 
place  almost  intolerable.     Frank  stood  at 
the  side  winj^s  while  a  ballet  went  on  — 
not  that  which  he  had  seen  rehearsed,  but  a 
simpler  one,  intended  to  open  the  evening. 
^*  After  this,  the    Inexpressible    Jones. 
After  him,  yon,"  said  Mr.  Leweson.  "*  That's 
to  take  him  down  a  few  pegs.     He  thinks 
he's  got  a  tenor.    With  a  voice  like  a  cow." 
The  Inexpressible  sang.      He  was  en- 
cored.   He  sang  again.    They  wanted  to 
encore  him  a  second  time.     It  was  a  charm- 
ing   pastoral,  relating  how  he,  the  I.  J., 
had  been  walking  one  evening  in  the  fields, 
with  an  umbrella,  and  had  there  met  a 
young  lady  belonging  to  the  same  exalted 
rank  among  the  aristocracy  as  himself; 
how  he  had  held  a  conversation  with  her 
under  his  umbrella ;  how  she  had  promised 
to  meet  him  the  next  evening,  provided  he 
came  with  his  umbrella ;  how  he  had  kept 
his  appointment,  with  his  umbrella,  and  how 
she  had  not.    It  was  a  comic  song,  acted 
with  an  umbrella,  so  true  to  life  wat  the 
''  loonatics  "  shrieked  with  laughter. 

When  the  laughter  had  quite  subsided, 
it  was  Frank's  turn  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Leweson  was  below  among  the  audi- 
ence, contemplating  his  patrons  with  an  air 
of  undis^iseu  contempt.  He  was  the  first 
person  Frank  saw  in  the  mass  of  heads 
beneath  and  in  front  of  him. 

For  a  moment,  he  trembled  and  lost  his 
nerve.  Only  for  a  moment  As  the  piano 
struck  up,  he  managed  to  see  the  woi*ds  that 
were  swimming  berore  him,  and  plunged  at 
once  into  his  ballad  of  the  domestio  affec- 
tions. 

The  chorus  was  more  than  admirable  — 
it  was  superb :  an  invisible  chorus,  in  soft 
voices,  murmuring  the  refrain  like  an 
echo  — 

"  For  hts  mother  —  for  his  mother  —  for  his 
mother," 

till  the  people  cried  at  the  pathos. 
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''The  loonaticfl,"he  heard  the  manager 
growling  to  himself. 

The  applause  was  tremendous.  He  re- 
tired amid  a  general  yell  of  "  'core  — - 
'  core  I "  and  re-appeared  a  moment  after 
with  flushed  cheeks— -for  even  the  appro- 
bation of  '*  loonatics  "  is  something  —  to 
siz^ ''  The  Death  of  Nelson." 

Frank  went  home  that  night  satisfied,  if 
not  happy.  He  was  a  success  at  last,  if 
only  a  success  at  three  guineas  a  week. 
He  prayed  fervently  that  no  old  friends 
would  come  to  detect  him.  If  only  he  could 
preserve  his  incognito,  all  would  be  welL 

He  reckoned  only  on  old  friends.  He 
had  forgotten  new  acquaintances. 

The  very  next  ddy  at  dinner,  after  a 
general  whispering  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  which  Mr.  Eddrup  interpreted  to 
mean  an  organized  attack  upon  himself, 
Capt.  Hamilton  turned  to  him,  and  openly 
congratulated  him  on  his  success  the  pre- 
ceding evening  at  the  North  London  Palace 
of  Amusement. 

"  Of  course,''  said  the  gallant  officer,  "  it 
was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  see,  in  the 
person  of  Signor  Cipriano,  a  gentleman 
who  does  us  the  favor  to  dine  at  our  humble 
table." 

Frank  reddened,  and  could  find  nothing 
to  say. 

Mr.  Eddrup  answered  for  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  old  man  had  ever  been 
known  to  speak. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  he  said  to  Frank, 
*^  on  the  possession  of  a  talent  which  ena- 
bles you  to  take  honest  work.  Believe  me, 
sir,  all  work  is  honest" 

''  Bravo,  old  Eddrup !  "  shouted  the  med- 
ical student.  "  We've  made  him  speak 
at  last.  I  always  knew  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  soing." 

Frank  turned  with  flushed  cheeks. 

<<  At  all  events,"  he  said,  "  it  is  better  to 
oing  in  a  public  place  than  to  —  to  "  — 

**  To  what,  sir  ?  "  said  the  student. 

^  Sinking  cad  1 "  escaped  from  the  cap- 
tain's hps,  in  tones  very  clearly  audi- 
ble. 

Frank  half  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
tamed  towards  the  captain. 

''Better  than  loafing  about  in  billiard- 
rooms,  and  on  suburban  race-courses,  Capt. 
Hamilton." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  After  dinner,  sir,"  said  Capt.  Hamil- 
ton, after  a  pause,  '*  we  must  have  a  word 
together." 

"  And  me,  too,"  said  the  medical  stu- 
dent, with  disregard  for  grammar. 

"  Stick  to  'em,"  whispered  Capt.  Bow- 
ker.  "  Stick  to  *em.  They're  only  curs. 
I'll  see  fair  play." 

After  dinner,  Capt  Hamilton,  none  of 


the  rest  leaving  the  room,  came  ap  to 
Frank  as  he  stood  in  the  window. 

"  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me." 

«  Probably." 

It  was  calmly  said,  but  Frank's  lips  ware 
trembling. 

"  Sir,  you  must  give  me  satisfaction." 

"  Take  it>  then,"  shouted  the  young 
man,  striking  out  with  his  left  arm. 

The  captain  fell,   and  did  not  get  up 


again. 


O  gentlemen  — >  gentlemen  I "  cried 
Mrs.  Skimp,  running  before  Frank, 
"don't  fight,  oh,  pray  don't  fi<;htl  He 
owes  me  ror  six  weeks,    she  whispered. 

"  I  said  he  was  a  loafer,  a  welcher.  I 
know  he  is.  I  have  seen  him  ducked  in  a 
horsepond  before  to-day,"  said  Frank,  who 
was  recovering  his  calmness. 

The  others  all  burst  out  laughing,  ex- 
cept the  medical  student,  who  thought  that 
perhaps  his  turn  was  coming  next 

The  captain  rose  slowly,  but  with  dig- 
nity. 

"This/'  he  said,  "will  not  end  here. 
You  will  hear  from  me  to-morrow." 

He  was  leavin?  the  room,  the  medical 
student  going  wiui  him. 

"  Stop,"  said  Frank.  "  There  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  said.  Both  yesterday  and 
to-day  —  and,  I  believe,  always  —  there  has 
been  made  a  series  of  attacks,  personal, 
insulting,  and  caddish,  on  an  old  gentle- 
man of  perfectly  inoffensive  habits — Mr. 
Eddrup.  The  two  principal  ofienders  are 
you  two,  Capt  Hamilton  and  yon  — 
whatever  your  name  is  "  — he  pointed  to 
the  medical  student  "  Now,  as  I,  for  one, 
decline  to  belong  to  those  who  wilfully  in- 
sult an  old  man,  I  intend  to  take  his  quar- 
rel upon  myself.  Whoever  insults  Mr. 
Eddrup,  henceforth,  insults  me.  Now, 
Capt  Hamilton,  and  you  other,  you  may  go 
to  the  devil." 

They  went  out. 

Mrs.  Skimp  was  the  only  one  who  re- 
gretted the  incident. 

"  Six  weeks  due  from  the  captain,"  she 
moaned,  "  and  four  from  the  other." 

"Sir,"  said  Capt.  Bowker,  wringing 
Frank's  hand,  "  I'm  proud  of  you.  You're 
a  good  fellow,  sir,  a  sood  fellow.  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  tor  you." 

Frank  laughed. 

"  You  can,"  he  said.  "  You  can  come  and 
hear  me  sing  '  The  Death  of  Nelson,'  if  you 
like." 

"  By  the  Lord !  I  will,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  haven't  been  to  a  place  of  amusement 
for  ten  years.    I'll  go  to-night" 

Mr.  Eddrup  said  nothin;;^.  In  his  usual 
quiet  and  methodical  manner  he  stepped 
out  of  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs. 

In  many  cheap  boarding-nouses  there  is 
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ft  P^  Godot,  young  or  old.  Jn  Tery  few 
is  there  a  man  to  b^  found  with  courage 
to  stand  up  and  protect  a  butt  from  the 
lit  of  nis  enemies. 


That  night  Capt.  Hamilton  went  out, 
and  came  back  no  more.  His  effects,  when 
examined,  were  found  to  consist  principally 
of  one  trunk,  locked  —  filled  with  stones 
wrapped  in  newspapers. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  after 
his  ^  first  appearance,"  Frank  awoke  with 
strangely  mingled  feelin;;s  of  disgust  and 
pride.  Air.  Leweson's  loonatics  had  cheered 
aim  to  the  skies:  that  was  something. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  cheered 
by  loonatics  was  not  in  itself,  after  the 
first  surprise,  an  exhilarating  memory.  He 
got  up,  cursing  his  fate. 

He  went  down  to  the  palace,  after  break- 
fittt,  in  the  gloomiest  frame  of  mind.  He 
found  the  same  ballet  rehearsal  going  on 
only  the  second  time  it  was  not  by  any 
means  so  interesting,  having  lost  its  novel- 
ty. Ballet-girls,  he  was  able  to  remark, 
romantic  as  the  profession  appears  to  out- 
sMers,  p>ossess  much  of  the  commonplace 
nature  of  the  untutored  feminine  animal. 
He  speculated  on  their  probable  ambition, 
on  the  subjects  which  occupied  their  minds, 
and  exercised  their  intellects.  Subsequent 
InTestigation,  followed  by  discover}',  taught 
him  in  time  that  they  never  do  think  at  all 
except  about  the  means  of  getting  dress, 
and  have  no  intellects  to  exercise.  Mr. 
Leweson  was  in  his  office,  but  too  busy  to 
see  him,  only  sending  out  a  note  that  the 
performance  of  last  night  might  be  repeat- 
ed ifhe  wished ;  if  not,  he  had  only  to  select 
his  son^ 

Frau  felt  quite  indifferent  as  to  what 
songs  he  sang,  and  so  was  turning  away  to 
leave  the  place,  when  he  saw  t£e  pretty 
ffirl  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  the 
day  before,  the  Divine  Giulia.  She  was 
with  her  father,  superintending  the  ar- 
rangement of  certain  trapeze  ropes  for  a 
new  feat  they  were  to  perform  that  eve- 
ning. Her  dress  was  changed.  She  had  on 
the  singular  costume  which  was  invented,  I 
suppose,  when  female  gymnasts  first  came 
into  fashion  —  sometliing  like  the  **  page'' 
dress  of  the  stage.  The  Divine  Giulia  was 
attired  in  Turkish  trousers  —  which  disap- 
peared at  night  —  a  crimson  scarf,  and 
what  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  called  a 
chemisette.  Her  hair  —  brown,  full,  and 
wavy  —  was  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  her 
head  in  such  rich  masses  that  no  chignon 
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was  necessary.  Her  father  was  also  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  his  profession,  but  with« 
out  the  spangles  which  covered  him  in  the 
evening.  With  them  was  a  httle  boy,  the 
youthful  Joey,  also  attired  in  the  family 
costume.     Frank  staid  to  look. 

'*  May  I  look  on  while  you  practise  ?  " 
he  asked,  shaking  hands  with  the  acrobat 
and  ills  daughter. 

**  Of  course  you  may.  Mr.  —  Signor.** 

"  Signor  Cipriano,  father,"  said  Patty. 

"  My  name  is  Melliship,"  said  Frank,  red- 
dening. 

**  You  may  help  us  too,**  said  the  girl. 
^*Set  this  mattress  straight.  So.  Now 
lay  this  one  alon^  the  tables.  That  is  right. 
Ready,  father  ?  ^ 

One  of  the  men  regularly  employed 
stood  at  the  bar  to  set  it  swinging.  Tliey 
were  to  fly,  one  after  the  other  —  the  girl 
first — across  the  house,  swinging  from  one 
trapeze  to  the  next,  and  landing  on  a  little 
platform  near  the  end :  a  common  feat 
enough,  complicated  by  what  the  playbills 
called  a  summersault  in  "  mid-air  "  by  the 
father. 

Silvani  phre  was  a  stout,  strongly  built 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  or  a  lit- 
tle over.  llie  muscles  showed  through 
his  tight  fleshings  like  rope  bands. 

^  Fancy  having  to  assist  your  governor 
in  turning  summersaults,"  thought  Frank. 

It  was  a  question  whether  the  ropes 
should  not  be  lengthened  by  a  foot  or  so, 
which  would  naturally  increase  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed,  but  lessen  the  dan- 
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^er.      Mr.    Silver   gave   it 
lonc;er  lenorth. 

**  But  you  may  kill  yourself,"  said  Frank, 
"  for  want  of  that  extra  foot" 

**  I  don't  think  so.  After  all,  a  man  can 
only  die  once.  Patty,  my  dear,  you're  not 
afraid  V  " 

She  shook  her  head  merrily,  aqd  mount- 
ed the  ladder.  Frank  trembled  as  she 
stood  at  the  top,  —  slight,  graceful,  slender 

Sdsing  herself  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
er  father  mounted  afler  her,  and  tO(3c 
another  pair  of  ropes,  standing  behind 
her. 

She  gave  a  sign :  the  man  set  the  tra- 
peze swinging,  and  Patty  let  herself  go. 
The  instant  she  touched  the  first  bar,  her 
fiither  followed,  catching  it  as  it  swung 
back  when  she  left  iL  In  a  moment  they 
were  standing  side  by  side  on  a  platform 
in  front  of  the  first  circle. 

'*Not  quite  steady  enough.  We  must 
do  it  again." 

"No;  donV  cried  Prank,  "don't 
Surely  once  is  enough." 

The  girl  laughed,  and  climbed  again. 
Frank  was  standing  on  a  mattress  at  the 
far  end  of  tJic  house,  nearly  under  tho 
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landing-place,  that  is  to  saj,  close  under 
the  dressKJircIe.  The  feat  looked  a  great 
deal  more  dangerous  in  an  empty  theatre, 
by  daylight,  than  when  the  gas  was 
Ut|  and  the  place  crammed  with  specta- 
tors. 

Now,  whether  his  nervousness  communi- 
cated itself  to  Patty,  I  know  not ;  but 
when  she  left  the  two  rings,  and  should 
have  caught  the  first  bar,  she  missed  it. 
Frank  rushed  forward  and  cauj^ht  her  by 
the  shoulders,  just  as  she  would  have  fiallen 
heavily  on  the  mattn^sscs. 

The  weight  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  thouj;h 
she  be  a  trapezist  in  full  trainin;;,  is  no 
small  matter,  particularly  when  the  ve- 
locity of  her  fli^rht  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  momentum  of  the  body  in  mo- 
tion is  represented,  in  applied  mathematics, 
as  a  quantity  composeil  of  the  mass  multi- 
plied by  the  velociiy,  which  is,  to  the 
outer  world,  much  as  if  one  were  to  say 
pigs  multiplied  by  candles.  You  will  real- 
ize what  is  meant,  if  any  thing  heavy  falls 
upon  you.  Frank  fell  back,  with  Patty 
upon  him.  She  was  up  in  an  instant, 
unhurt. 

Her  father,  seeing  the  accident  as  he 
flew  through  the  air,  kept  ti<nrht  hold  of 
his  rings,  and  swung  backwards  and 
forwards  until  he  could  safely  alight. 

"  Why,  Patty,"  he  cried,  «  iVe  never 
known  you  to  do  such  a  thing  before." 

The  ^irl  was  up  In  a  moment,  shaken, 
but  not  hurt.  Frank  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Her  head,  butting  full  airainst  his  nose, 
caused  that  member  to  blued,  a  prosaic 
ending  to  a  deed  of  some  heroism  and  skill ; 
for  he  caught  her  like  a  cricket  ball, 
only  with  the  softest  and  most  delicate 
handling  possible,  just  as  if  he  had  always 
been  practising  the  art  of  catching  trapeze 
girls  so  as  not  to  hurt  them. 

Mr.  Leweson,  too,  came  running  up. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  witness  the  acci- 
dent. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Patty,  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit ;  not  a  bit :  "  her  lip  was  trem- 
bling in  the  effort  to  suppress  an  hysterical 
sob.  ^*  I  should  have  been,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Melliship,  though-  We 
ought  to  ask  him  if  he  is  hurt." 

Frank  was  holding  his  handkerchief  to 
his  nose,  and  only  shook  his  head,  to  inti- 
mate that  the  damage  done  was  such  as 
could  easily  be  repaired. 

"  Good  heaven  1  "  cried  Mr.  Leweson  ; 
"  and  you  mi^vht  have  flown  straight  against 
the  woodwork.  Mr.  Melliship,  it  was 
splendidly  —  splendidly  done,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Silver,  "  as  nobody's 
hurt^  and  we've  got  to  do  it  to-night,  I 
suppo!:c  we  had  better  try  it  again, 
Patty." 


^ No,  no,''  began  Frank. 

''Younz  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  SilWi 
^please  don't  interfere  with  our  profes- 
sional work." 

*^  You  are  not  too  much  shaken,  Fatty  ?  ** 
interposed  the  manager. 

*'  Not  shaken  a  bit.  Now,  father,  we'll 
do  it  this  time." 

She  ran  up  the  ladder  lightly  with'  her 
rin^s,  flew  through  the  air  from  bar  to  bar, 
and  arrived  at  the  landing-stage  witii 
the  precision  of  a  bird,  followed  by  her 
sire, 

**  Now,  there,"  said  Mr.  Leweson,  "  is  » 
splendid  creature  for  you.  Now  you  see 
why  1  wanted  you  to  go  on  the  trapeze 
with  Giulia.  Think  of  the  triple  act  that 
I  had  in  my  mind,  —  Signer  Silvani  hold- 
ing the  rings ;  three  bars,  each  two  feet 
lower  than  the  other;  on  the  Sij^or*s 
shoulders  you  would  stand,  Giuiia  on 
vours.  The  flis^ht  throu^rh  the  air :  the 
first  bar  for  Giulia,  the  second  for  you,  the 
third  for  the  father  of  the  family.  The 
most  magnificent  idea  in  acrobatism  eTer 
conceived.  But  there,  if  it  can't  be,  it 
can't  of  course.  Now,  then,  Patty,  hoist 
up  the  boy,  and  get  your  practice  done." 

lie  walked  aside,  with  his  hand  in 
Frank's  arm,  while  the  child  went  through 
his  performances. 

"Mr.  Melliship,"  he  s«aid  abruptly,  "you 
are  a  gentleman,  that  is  clear.  I  dare  say 
an  army  man,  now." 

"No  —  1  told  you  —  I  am  a  Cambridge 
man." 

"  Ah !  —  well.  But  there  are  diflerent 
sorts  of  gentlemen,  you  see.  Now,  I  think 
more  goes  to  make  a  gentleman  than  know- 
ing how  to  eat,  and  talk,  and  dress,  and 
behave.  I  know  the  breed  is  rare ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  gentleman  in  this  coun- 
try who  does  not  run  after  every  pretty 
face  he  meets,  fancying  that  every  pretty 
girl  is  his  natural  prey.  I  say  there  is  that 
sort  of  gentleman  in  the  world ;  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  think  you  belong  to  the 
kind,  Mr.  Melliship.  That's  a  long  pre- 
amble ;  but  what  I  mean  is  this  —  excuse 
my  plain  speaking  —  but  1  don't  want  my 
little  l*atty  humbugged,  and  I  won't  haveity 
sir;  I  say,  I  won't  have  it,  by  any  one. 
There  —  there  —  I'm  A  fool." 

**  You  can  trust  me,"  said  Frank.  **  I  am 
not  likely  either  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  or 
she  with  me." 

"Humph!"  growled  the  man  with  the 
big  he^d,  looking  curiously  at  him.  **I 
don't  know  that.  Well  —  well  —  I've  said 
what  I  wanted  to,  and  you  are  not  angry ; 
so  it  is  all  ri^ht.  Come  and  have  some  fizz, 
Patty,  my  girl.  Afler  your  shake,  it  will 
do  you  good." 
They  all  went  to  the  manager's  i^pomr 
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vben  he  produced  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
▼hkh  they  discussed  together,  if  Mr. 
LewesoD  liad  a  weakness,  it  was  for  cham- 
pagne. Patty  Silver  shared  it.  Cham- 
pagne was  the  one  thing  connected  with 
me  department  of  the  interior  which  Patty 
eared  far, 

«  Very  odd,"  thoujrht  Frank.  "  Here's 
the  manlier  giving  champagne  to  a  familv 
of  acrobates.  Wonder  if  they  always  do  it 
at  music  halls.*' 

I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  acrobates  are  not 
ao  well  treated  by  managers. 

In  this  particular  ca^e  there  were  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  Leweson  was  especially  kind 
to  his  talented  Silvani  Fanuly.  It  is  a 
tiarj  which  hardly  belongs  to  us.  In  the 
years  gone  by,  there  had  been  a  forlorn  lit- 
tle Israelite  boy,  whose  father  and  mother 
died  in  a  far-off  land,  leaving  him  alone  to 
the  care  of  stran<Ters.  None  of  his  own 
people  were  in  tliat  American  town.  Then 
4  Cnristian  man,  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
took  him  in,  and  housed  him.  The  Chris- 
tian man  was  Si^^nor  Silvani*s  father ;  the 
Uttle  Jew  was  Mr.  Emmanuel  Leweson. 
Years  went  on.  The  Jew  became  a  musi- 
cian, a  singer,  a  composer ;  the  Christians 
went  down  in  the  world ;  and  the  whirligig 
of  time  brought  them  all  together  again : 
Harry  Silver,  an  acrobate;  Emmanuel 
Leweson,  the  manager  and  part  proprietor, 
principal  shareholder,  of  the  great  North 
London  Palace  of  Amusement. 

All  this  is  irrelevant,  save  that  it  explains 
why  the  manager  produced  his  champagne, 
and  why  he  gave  nis  warnings  to  Frank  in 
language  so  emphatic. 

^e  family  resumed  the  ordinary  attire 
of  humble  British  citizens,  and  Frank 
walked  away  with  them.  They  lived  in  a 
imall  house,  in  one  of  those  streets  of 
gloomy  small  houses  which  abound  in  Is- 
Imgton.  Patty  nodded  good-by  to  him,  and 
ran  up  the  steps  with  her  brother,  opening 
the  door  with  a  latch-key. 

''Sir,"  said  her  father,  when  she  had 
Boae  in,  ''  you  saved  my  daughter's  liie. 
What  shall  I  sav  to  thank  yon." 

'^  Nothing.  Why  do  you  let  her  do 
it?" 

**  We  must  live.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
honest in  it.  There  is  not  half  the  risk 
that  you  think  about  it.  As  for  me,  I  feel* 
•lmo6t  as  safe  on  the  trapeze  as  you  do  on 
the  pavement,  and  so  does  Patty,  for  that 
matter." 

"  But — but "  —  Frank  hesitated. 

<^  Immodest,  you  think  it  is.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  I  don't  know.  There  isn't  a 
better  girl  than  my  girl  in  all  London,  and 
I  defy  yoa  to  find  one.  No,  I  had  a  great 
exercise  of  my  conscience  before  I  let  her 
go ;  only  her  gifts  were  too  strong.    It  was  I 


a  fl3ring  in  the  face  Providence  not  to  let  her 
take  a  way  which  was  opened,  so  to  speak, 
unto  her.  I  laid  the  matter  before  my 
friend,  Mr.  Eddrup" — 

<*  Eddrup  I  He  that  lives  at  Mrs.  Skimp't 
in  Gr/nville  Square?" 

^*  There  is  only  one  Mr.  Eddrup,  young 
man.  The  Lord  can't  spare  more  than  one 
at  a  time  like  him.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

'*I  live  in  the  same  house.  Tell  me 
about  him." 

^*  Ah,  I  think  you  had  better  find  out 
about  him.  Well,  I  laid  the  matter  before 
hin^  and  he  decided  that  if  the  girl  liked, 
and  I  was  always  there  to  look  afler  her, 
there  would  be  no  harm  done.  If  you  live 
in  the  same  house  as  Mr.  Eddrup,  young 
gentleman,  you  try  to  talk  to  him.  It  was 
Be  that  showed  me  the  Light" 

Frank  stared. 

'*  Before  I  knew  Mr.  Eddrup,  I  was  clean 
^one  astray,  and  out  of  the  way  altogether. 
Now  I'm  a  different  man.  So  is  Patty. 
Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Eddrup  has  never 
said  a  word  in  season  to  you  ? 

**  Not  yet.  I've  only  been  in  the  house 
two  days." 

"  Then  wait ;  or,  if  you  are  not  one  of 
those  who  go  about  scoffing  and  sneering  at 
good  men,  come  with  me  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. But  you're  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Melli- 
ship.  You  go  to  the  Establishment,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Frank  was  too  much  astonished  to  find 
religion  in  an  acrobate  to  answer. 

"Tliere  is  spiritual  food  of  different 
kinds,"  Mr.  Silver  went  on.  "  I  can't  get 
my  nourishment  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Mind  you,  I'm  not  saying  a  word  against 
it.  But  I  like  freedom.  I  like  to  have  my 
say  if  I've  got  any  thing  to  say,  and  when 
my  heart  is  full." 

'^  What  denomination  do  you  belong 
to? "asked  Frank. 

"  To  none,  sir,  at  present.  Why  should 
I  ?  Evenr  man  is  a  priest  in  his  own  house. 
I  am  of  the  religion  of  Abraham.  First,  I 
was  a  Plymouth  Brethren ;  then  I  was  a 
Primative  Methodists,  then  I  was  a  Partic 
ular  Baptists.  I've  tried  the  Huntingdon 
Connection,  and  the  Independents,  and  the 
Wesleyans;  but  I  don't  like  them.  I  don't 
like  any  of  them.  So  I  stay  at  home  and 
read  the  Book,  or  else  I  go  and  hear  Mr. 
Eddrup  on  Sunday  nights." 

**Let  me  come  and  talk  to  you,''  said 
Frank.  "You  shall  tell  me  more  about 
yourself,  if  you  will.  I  promise,  at  least, 
not  to  scoff  and  sneer  at  good  things." 

"  I'm  an  illiterate  man,  sir ;  and  vou  are  a 
gentleman,  with  education,  and  all  that,  I 
dare  say.    But  come  when  you  like." 

*^Let  me  come  next  Sunday  evening 
You  shall  give  me  some  tea,"  said  Frank 
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in  his  lordlj  way,  as  if  lie  were  inviting 
himself  to  a  man  s  rooms  at  college. 

Mr.  Silver  looked  after  him  with  a  puz- 
zled expression,  and  went  up  the  steps  to 
dinner. 

"  A  gentleman,"  he  said  to  Patty,  "who 
doesn't  swear  and  use  bad  language :  who 
doesn't  look  as  if  he  got  drunk ;  who  doesn't 

§0  about  with  a  big  pipe  in  his  mouth :  who 
oesn't  seem  to  mind  talking  about  religious 
things.  We  don't  get  many  such  gentlemen 
at  tlie  Palace  of  Amusement,  do  us  ?  " 

**But,  father,"  said  Patty,  laying  the 
things  out  for  dinner,  "  how  does  a  gentle- 
man come  to  be  singing  in  the  palace? 
Gentlemen  don't  sing,  do  they,  in  public 
places  for  money  ?  " 

'*  I  never  heard  of  it  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Eddrup.  Here's  dinner.  Joey,  say 
grace." 

In  these  early  days,  Frank  thought  it 
best  to  go  every  morning  to  the  palace. 
This  pleased  Mr.  Leweson,  who  had  con- 
ceived an  immense  admiration  for  his  new 
tenor.  He  showed  this  by  solemnly  pre- 
senting him  with  a  tenor  song  of  his  own 
composing,  which  Frank  sung,  after  the 
fourth  night,  in  place  of  that  song  of  the 
domestic  afiections  already  quoted.  It  was 
not  so  popular ;  but  that,  as  Mr.  Leweson 
remarked,  was  clear  proof  of  its  real  worth. 
Had  the  loonatics  applauded,  he  said  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  musician, 
to  put  the  song  in  the  fire. 

ounday  came,  and  Frank  bethought  him 
of  his  invitation  to  take  tea  with  his  new 
friends.  Skimp's  dined  at  four  o'clock  on 
Sundays.  Afler  dinner,  Mrs.  Skimp  went 
to  church,  and  her  boarders  chiefly  amused 
themselves  by  playing  at  billiards.  To  the 
younger  portion,  the  students,  there  was 
something  particularly  attractive  in  playing 
a  forbidden  game  on  Sunday ;  to  the  older 
ones,  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  few  stray 
sixpences  at  pool  was  quite  enough  of  it- 
self to  make  tnem  prefer  knocking  the  balls 
about  to  smoking  pipes  all  the  evening. 
Besides,  they  could  unite  the  two  amuse- 
ments. Capt  Bowker  went  to  church, 
to  smooth  out  his  ideas,  he  said,  though  no 
one  understood  in  the  least  what  he  meant. 
I  think  he  liked  the  quiet  of  church,  where 
he  could  abstract  his  mind  from  all  affairs, 
spiritual  as  well  as  worldly,  and  compose 
his  verses.  Mr.  Eddrup,  as  usual,  appeared 
at  dinner,  ate  in  silence  what  was  set 
before  him,  and  disappeared  noiselessly. 

Frank  found  his  friends  waiting  for  him, 
Patty  with  an  extra  ribbon.  Her  father 
was  sitting  with  a  Bible  before  him,  his  one 
book,  which  he  read  at  all  times.  On  Sun- 
days, when  he  had  a  clear  day  before  him, 
he  uised  to  read  the  Prophecies,  applying 


them  to  modem  times,  and  working  oot  all 
problems  of  the  present  by  their  light.  He 
bad  no  books  to  help  him,  unless  Sweden* 
borg'a  ^*  Heaven  and  Hell "  be  considered  a 
help.  Beading  day  afler  day,  as  he  did, 
the  words  had  come  to  have  to  him,  as  thej 
have  done  to  some  theologians,  a  sort  <n 
threefold  sense ;  the  historic,  the  prophetic, 
and  the  hidden  or  inner  sense.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  last  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 

The  room  was  poorly  furnished,  tor  the 
family  income  was  but  small.  Three  or 
four  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  sideboard  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  it.  No  servant  was 
apparent ;  and  Patty  and  Joe  were  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  bringing  up  the  tea-things, 
laughing  and  chattering. 

"I'm  elad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Melliship," 
said  his  host.  "  Now,  I  call  this  friendly. 
Patty,  my  dear,  make  haste  up  with  toe 
tea,  because  it's  getting  late." 

"  It's  quite  ready,  father.  We  were  onlj 
waiting  lor  Mr.  Melliship." 

Watercresses,  and  bread  and  batter. 
Patty  pouring  out  the  tea.  Her  father  with 
his  nnger  on  the  Bible,  enunciating  things 
prophetic. 

**  I  was  reading  what  Ezekiel  says  about 
the  world  in  our  time,  Mr.  Melliship." 

**  Did  Ezekiel  write  about  our  time  ?  *• 
asked  Frank,  thinking  what  a  pity  Pattv's 
hands  should  be  so  spoiled  by  her  acrobatic 
work. 

"  All  time  —  every  time.  I  can  read, 
sir,  the  events  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  in 
his  pages,  as  plain  as  I  can  in  a  newspaper. 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  like  to  listen,  wfa&t  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  world  before  yon 
die." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Frank. 

Mr.  Silver  held  up  his  finger,  and  began. 
As  he  went  on,  in  short  jerky  sentences, 
his  eyes  wandered  from  Frank's  and  fixed 
themselves  in  space,  the  gaze  becoming 
deeper,  and  the  expression  as  of  one  who 
reaas  things  far  off. 

^A  day  of  judgment  and  lamentation, 
when  even  the  righteous  shall  be  sifted. 
Aflerwards  the  go(xl  time.  A  day  of  gath- 
ering of  the  nations  upon  the  earth,  llie 
great  battle,  the  final  battle,  shall  be  fought, 
afler  which  there  shall  be  no  more  wars. 
The  Lord's  battle  will  be  fought  on  the 
Lord's  battlefield,  the  Plain  of  Esdraslon ; 
the  battle  of  the  people  against  the  priests, 
and  all  their  power.  After  it,  the  priests 
shall  clothe  themselves  with  trembling  as 
with  a  garment.  Know,"  le  continued 
afler  a  pause,  stretching  his  hand  across  the 
table,  and  still  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  va- 
cancy —  "  know  that,  from  time  long  zone 
by,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Chaldiean 
who  first  invented  the  accursed  thing,  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  has  been  against  the 
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priesthood.  There  is  one  natum  the  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  the  nation  of  the  priests. 
Whether  they  call  themselves  Catholic,  or 
Anglican,  or  Dissenting,  or  Heathen,  the 
spirit  is  alike.  It  b  the  spirit  of  darkness 
sod  trranny." 

*^  Jir.  Melliship,  is  your  tea  to  your  lik- 
ii^  ?  "  whispered  Patty. 

^It  is  the  spirit  of  pride  and  falsehood. 
ETery  dogma  that  blindfolds  men's  eyes  is 
the  invention  of  a  priest;  every  accursed 
tarn  of  denomination  is  the  invention  of 
the  priests;  every  evil  government  has 
been  maintained  by  the  priests.  They 
have  made  the  world  what  it  is ;  they  have 
substituted  fear  for  love;  they  keep  the 
people  ignorant,  they  darken  counsel,  and 
■hat  out  light." 

''Joey,  run  up  and  fetch  my  bonnet, 
said  Patty. 

*^  Then  you  want  to  abolish  all  priests  ? 
said   Frank,  looking  with  wonder  at  the 
xeligious  enthusiast. 

'M  am  on  the  Lord's  side,"  he  replied 
■imply.  "  I  would  that  I  might  live  to  fight 
in  the  great  battle  when  it  comes,  and  to 
fight  against  the  priests.  Priests  I  I  am  a 
priest.  We  are  all  priests;  every  man  in 
his  own  house,  as  the  patriarchs  were  before 
UB.  Remember,  youn^  man,  that  this  is  no 
light  matter.  It  will  be  your  place  to  take 
a  ride,  and  that  before  long.  Russia  is  ad- 
Taacing  south,  as  Ezekicl  prophesied.  Tur- 
key is  falling  to  pieces,  and  will  soon  be 
eTen  as  she  who  was  once  decked  with  orna- 
ments ;  with  bracelets  on  her  hands  and  a 
chain  upon  her  neck ;  who  went  astray  and 
was  confounded,  as  Ezekiel  prophesied. 
AU  things  came  from  Palestine  :  all  things 
go  back  to  Palestine.  They  are  goin^to 
make  a  railway  down  the^valiey  of  the  £u- 
ndirates :  then  they  will  rebuild  the  city  of 
Babylon.  In  time  to  come,  that  shall  be 
die  city  of  wealth  and  trade ;  when  London 
will  be  deserted.  The  city  of  the  Lord 
■hall  ^en  be  rebuilt  too ;  even  the  city  oi 
Dftvid,  with  a  Temple  which  shall  have  no 
priests.  It  shall  be  the  reign  of  peace. 
All  nations  shall  come  into  the  Churcn,  and 
the  millennium  shall  be  begun.  £ven  so, 
O  Lord :  Thy  will  be  d«ie  I " 

He  folded  his  hands,  as  he  concluded  his 
speech,  in  a  silent  prayer. 

''Drink  your  tea,  father,"  said  Patty; 
"it's  getting  cold,  and  it's  late,  be- 
sides." 

"Where  are  we  going.  Miss  Silver?" 
asked  Frank. 

"Miss  Silver!"  Patty  laughed  merrily. 
"I  never  was  called  Miss  Silver  in  my  life 
before.     Call  me  Patty,  Mr.  Melliship." 

"I  will,  if  you  will  call  me  Prank.* 

"Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind* 


You  are  a  gentleman,  and  don't  belong  to 
our  rank  of  life.  Hush,  don't  move.  Don't 
disturb  father.  He's  often  so,  afler  talking 
about  the  Bible." 

The  enthusiast  was  bent  forward,  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  gazing  out  of  the  window. 
He  neither  heard  nor  saw — he  was  in  a 
trance.  Frank  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
Then,  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  artistic 
nature,  he  took  a  book  from  the  table.  It 
was  Patty's  hymn-book,  and  on  the  fly-leaf 
began  to  sketch  her  father  with  his  pencil. 
Patty  looked  over  his  shoulder  in  speech- 
less admiration.  In  three  minutes  it  was 
done,  a  rude,  rough  sketch,  slightly  ideal- 
ized, so  as  to  bring  out  the  noble  ru^ed- 
ness  of  the  man's  brow,  the  wild  dep^  of 
his  eyes,  the  setting  of  his  lips. 

**  Oh  I  it's  wonderful,"  Patty  whispered. 

"  Shall  I  draw  you?  '*  asked  Frank  in  a 
whisper.     '*  Sit  down,  and  I  will  try." 

She  sat  down,  blushing:  but  the  next 
minute  sprang  up  again,  whispering, — 

"Not  to-day,  not  while  father  is  like 
that.     Don't  speak." 

She  took  the  Bible  from  him,  and  looked 
at  the  portrait  with  devouring  eyes.  Some 
subtle  beauty  the  artist  had  put  into  the 
lines  which  she  had  never  noticed  before  in 
her  father's  face,  and  saw  it  there  now  for 
the  first  time. 

They  sat  for  two  or  three  minutes  more 
in  silence,  and  then  Mr.  Silver  threw  his 
head  back  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  round 
the  room. 

"  It  is  late,"  he  said.    "  Let  us  to." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  r "  asked 
Frank  again. 

*'  Why,  to  Mr.  Eddrup's  church,  of 
course." 

He  followed  in  astonishment.  Who  and 
what  was  this  Mr.  Eddrup,  that  these  peo- 
ple should  so  look  up  to  him  ? 

Patty  and  he  walked  together. 

"  I  shall  show  the  picture  to  father,"  she 
said,  ^'but  not  to-night;  not  till  the  fit 
is  off  him.  I  suppose  you  were  surprised 
to  find  us  in  such  a  nice  house?  We 
couldn't  afford  to  rent  it,  you  know ;  but 
it's  Mr.  Lewcson's,  and  he  gives  it  to  us  for 
nothing.  We  sometimes  let  lodgings,  only 
I  don't  know  —  it  is  such  a  trouble." 

"  You  had  better  again,"  said  Frank.  "  I 
will  be  your  lodger." 

"  Ah  I  I  don't  know.  I  should  like'  it, 
you  know,"  she  replied  simply ;  **  but  fa- 
ther's particular.  Ton  might  turn  out  bad, 
afler  sJl.  And  then  see  where  we  should 
be!" 

"Well,  I  haven't  turned  out  very  good, 
so  far,"  said  Frank,  with  a  sigh 

"  Here  we  are  at  the  church,"  said  FaUy, 
stopping  at  a  door. 
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OHAPTEB  XXXIL 

A  STAIRCASE  stoep  as  a  ladder,  led  to  a 
long  low  room,  filled  with  people.  It  might 
hav<i  held  about  eighty,  because  audiences 
of  all  kinds,  whether  for  religion  or  amuse- 
ment, pack  closely.  The  windows  were 
open,  because  the  night  was  close*  The 
room  was  lighted  by  two  or  three  gas-jets, 
and  fitted  up  with  benches  for  the  body  of 
the  room,  and  a  foot-high  platform  for  the 
end.  This  was  garnished  with  a  rou^h 
hand-rail,  not  for  any  separation  of  toe 
minister  from  the  people,  but  for  a  leaning- 

5 lace  on  which  he  might  rest  his  hands. 
*wo  or  three  chairs  were  on  the  platform. 
One  of  these  was  empty.  Mr.  Silver,  leav- 
ing Frank  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter, 
went  to  the  end,  and  took  the  vacant  seat 
with  a  slight  but  noticeable  air  of  pride. 
The  only  arm-chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
£ddrup,  who  was  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands,  motionless. 

The  people  were  the  common  people  of 
t)ie  neighborhood ;  rough,  coarse  men,  and 
rough,  coarse  women.  They  all  knew  each 
other,  and  occasionally  telegraphed  salutes 
with  friendly  grins.  A  few  carried  babies ; 
but  there  were  very  few  children  present, 
and  those  only  so  small  as  not  to  oe  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  whis- 
pered a  good  deal  to  each  other,  but  in  a 
nushed,  serious  way.  Laughter  and  levity 
there  were  none. 

The  worshippers  in  this  humble  Ebene- 
zer  were  called,  as  Frank  afterwards  dis- 
covered, the  Primitive  Blueskins,  by  the 
scoffers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  reason, 
as  told  to  him  was  a  queer  story,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  It  told  how  forty 
years  aso,  before  Mr.  Eddrup  went  to  the 
place,  there  had  been  an  attempt  —  a  very 
little  one  —  to  promote  in  the  court  some 
form  of  Christian  worship.  This  room,  the 
same  in  which  they  always  met,  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  only  room  available.  It 
was  old  and  shaky,  and  it  was  built  over  a 
dyeing  establishment.  One  cold  winter 
night,  soon  after  they  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  congregation,  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  conducted  their  exercises, 
whether  driven  by  religious  zeal  or  im- 
pelled by  tiie  severity  of  the  weather,  en- 
forced liLd  arguments  by  an  unwonted  phys- 
ical activity,  stanming,  gesticulating,  and 
even  jumping.  He  ciSoulated  nmium 
credulous^  on  the  strength  of  the  floor. 
Alas  I  it  gave  way.  The  boards  broke  be- 
neath the  unaccustomed  strain.  The  table, 
on  which  were  two  candles,  was  upset; 
and,  amid  the  darkness,  the  little  flock 
could  hear  only  the  groans  of  their  pastor 
and  the  splafining    of  liquid.    The    hut 


flash  of  the  overturning  lights  had  ^hom^ 
him  vanishing  through  the  flooring.  They 
turned  and  fled.  It  was  some  time  before 
they  ventured  to  return.  But  they  found 
then?  minister  blue.  He  was  dyed;  he 
had  fallen  into  the  vat  prepared  Sat  an 
indigo  day.  Besides  this,  he  was  half 
ftt>zen.  After  this  the  congregation  dis- 
persed. Nor  was  it  till  Mr.  Eddrup  came 
that  they  re-assembled ;  and  when  they  did, 
the  nickname  stuck  to  them  still. 

Patty  pulled  Frank  by  the  arm,  and  they 
humbly  took  the  lowest  places  of  all,  toe 
very  last,  with  their  backs  against  the 
wall. 

'*  It's  goin^  to  begin  directly,"  whispered 
the  girl.  "  x  ou  must  look  over  my  hymn- 
book.     There's  Mr.  Eddrup." 

As  she  spoke,  the  old  man  rose  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  platibrm,  grasp- 
ing the  rail. 

*' If  any  have  aught  to  say" — he  spoke 
a  kind  of  formula  —  **  let  mm  or  her  nov 
say  it" 

A  laboring  man  rose  up,  and  incohei^ 
ently  delivered  himself  of  a  few  short  and 
unconnected  sentences.  Then  he  sat  down, 
perspiring.  He  had  an  idea  which  he 
wanted  to  set  forth,  but  language  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  had  failed. 

Mr.  Eddrup  looked  round  again.  No  one 
else  spoke.  Then  he  took  a  hymn-book, 
and  gave  out  a  number.  They  took  their 
hymns  like  their  tea,  sitting ;  but  sang  with 
none  the  less  fervor. 

Then  their  leader  —  for  such  Mr.  Edd- 
rup was  —  rose  to  address  them,  with  hit 
hands  on  the  rail,  hb  head  held  down,  and 
his  white  hair  falling  forward  in  a  long 
mass  that  almost  hid  his  face. 

'*  Into  what  queer  world  have  I  dropped?  " 
thought  Frank.  ^*  A  religious  trapeze  fam- 
ily; a  man  who  lives  at  Skimp's,  and 
preaches  to  people ;  I  myself,  who  sing  at 
a  music  hall,  and  come  nere  on  Sundays. 
It  all  seems  very  irregular." 

Mr.  Eddrup,  still  looking  on  the  g^uad, 
with  his  lon^,  white  hair  hanging  about 
him,  began  his  discourse  in  a  slow,  nesitat- 
ing  way,  as  if  he  was  feeling,  not  for  ideas, 
but  for  fitting  words  to  put  them  in.  Pre^ 
ently  he  warmed  a  little  with  his  subject, 
and,  lifting  his  head,  spoke  in  clearer  and 
fuller  tones.  His  audience  went  with  him, 
devouring  everv  word  he  said.  They  were 
wise  words.  &e  spoke  of  the  ev^ry  day 
life  of  a  religious  man,  of  the  temptations 
that  beset  the  poor,  of  the  strength  which 
comes  of  resistance.  He  had  that  native 
eloquence  which  comes  of  earnestness.  Hie 
wished  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  mosl 
forcible  way.  So,  when  he  had  found  the 
right  thing,  he  took  the  simplest  words  that 
lay  to  his  hand,  and  the  readiest  illustra* 
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tion.  Socrates  did  the  same.  A  higher 
tlban  Socrates  did  the  same.  He  talked  to 
tbem  for  two  hours.  Daring  all  that  time, 
not  a  soul  stirred.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  speaker.  There  was  no  interrup- 
tion, save  now  and  again  when  a  woman 
sobbed.  It  was  not  that  he  told  them  the 
hackneyed  tLin^  that  preachers  love  to 
dwell  upon,  —  Oie  general  phrases,  the 
emotional  doctrines ;  all  these  Mr.  Eddrup 
passed  by.  He  told  them  unpalatable 
things;  little  things;  things  which  are  a 
peipetual  hinderance  to  the  process  of  the 
soot,  which  yet  seem  to  have  nouiin?  to  do 
with  the  soul.  He  laid  down  directions  for 
tfiem  which  showed  that  he  knew  exactly 
all  their  circumstances.  He  showed  them 
how  religion  is  a  flower  that  grows  upon 
all  soils  alike,  nourished  by  the  same  sun 
which  shines  upon  rich  and  poor.  And, 
lastly,  in  a  peroration  which  made  the 
ears  of  those  that  heard  it  to  tingle,  be 
woclaimed  the  infinite  love  of  the  Creator. 
He  stopped  suddenly,  sat  down,  and  was 
silent. 

They  sang  a  hymn,  and  the  people  went 
away. 

**  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  it,"  asked 
Frank  of  Patfy.  <<  Who  and  what  is  Mr. 
Eddrup  ?  " 

*'  Come  away,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Father 
likes  to  have  a  chat  with  him  of  a  Sunday 
night.  Come,  Joey.  He  came  here,"  said 
Patty,  ^*  forty  years  ago  and  more.  He  was 
a  young  man,  IVe  been  told,  and  stronor ; 
but  he  was  always  very  sad  and  silent.  He 
began  by  searching  out — always  in  this 
court  —  the  poor  children,  and  getting 
them  to  school  in  the  morning.  He  taught 
it  himself,  and  gave  them  bread  and  tea  for 
breakfast.  People  liked  that,  you  know, 
and  the  children  liked  it.  Then  he  got 
to  having  the  men  to  evening  school  at 
eight  o'clock.  A  few  of  them  went  The 
court  was  the  most  awful  place,  I've  been 
told,  in  all  London.  Mr.  Eddrup  was 
lobbed  a  dozen  times  going  away  at 
night  —  beaten,  too,  and  ill-treated.  But 
he  always  came  again  next  day,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  They  do  say  that 
nothing  would  make  him  prosecute  a  thief. 
So  when  the  boys  found  there  was  no  dan- 
ger and  no  fun  in  stealing  his  hand* 
Kerchief  or  knocking  him  down,  of  course 
they  left  off.  Well,  so  it  went  on,  yon  see. 
Gradually  the  court  got  better.  Mr.  Ed- 
drup got  the  houses  into  his  own  hands  by 
degrees,  because  he's  a  very  well-to-do 
man,  you  know,  and  made  them  clean. 
They  were  pigsties  before.  He  never 
tnxiMd  anybody  out;  never  sold  up  their 
sticks  for  rent ;  always  waited  and 
waited,  and,  they  say,  he  always  gets 
paid." 


'<  Has  he  turned  the  people  into  angels, 
then  ?  " 

'<No.  I  don't  say  that.  But  they're 
better  than  the  run  of  people.  He  has 
made  them  a  religious  lot  which  was  the 
most  dreadful  lot  in  all  London.  Parsons 
come  here  now,  and  want  the  people  to  go 
to  church.  Not  thev.  So  long  as  Mr.  Ed- 
drup preaches  in  the  little  chapel,  there 
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this  must  cost  him  money  as  well  aa 
time." 

**  He  spends  all  he's  got,  whatever  that 
may  be,  Mr.  Mellisfaip,  on  the  poor.  I've 
been  told  that  he  never  takes  any  thing 
stronger  than  water,  and  has  only  one  room 
to  himself,  all  to  have  more  for  the  poor 
people.** 

"  Some  of  that  is  true,  I  know,"  said 
Frank. 

"  Oh,  those  flowers  1 "  cried  Patty,  as  they 
passed  a  flower-girl.  **  How  sweet  they 
smell ! " 

"  Let  me  give  you  some,"  said  Frank. 
Now,  Patty  had  never  had  any  flowers  given 
her  before.  It  was  a  new  sensation  that  a 
man  —  or  anybody,  indeed  —  should  pay 
her  attentions.  She  went  home  with  her 
present,  and  put  the  flowers  in  water.  If 
Frank  had  been  able  to  see  how  carefully 
those  poor  flowers  were  watered,  and  how 
long  they  lasted  !  It  will  be  understood  at 
once  that  Patty's  stage-career  had  been  very 
different  to  that  of  most  young  ladies  of  her 
profession.  Always  witli  her  f^ither,  taken 
by  him  to  tlie  theatre,  brought  home  by 
him,  she  was  as  domestic  a  little  bird  as 
any  in  all  this  great  wilderness  of  houses. 

"  Poor  Patty  !  "  thought  Frank  as  he 
walked  home.  **  A  dreary  life  for  her,  to 
risk  her  life  every  night  for  so  many  shil- 
lings or  pounds  a  week ;  to  have  no  lovers, 
like  other  girls ;  no  pleasure  but  to  go  and 
bear  Mr.  Eddrup  preach." 

Mr.  Eddrup  had  returned  when  he 
reached  home,  and  was  sitting,  silent  as 
usual,  in  the  drawing-room  with  Capt. 
Bowker,  who  had  his  long  pipe  alignt, 
and  his  glass  of  rum  and  water  berore 
him. 

"  You  were  there  to-night,"  said  the  old 
preacher.     "  The  Silvers  brought  you." 

"  They  did,"  said  Frank.  "  Thank  you, 
very  much."  # 

Capt.  Bowker  smoked  on.  He  was  in  a 
meditative  mood. 

"  I  went  once,"  he  said, "  myself.  Should 
have  gone  again,  but  I  saw  one  of  my  last 
old  crew  there.  Couldn't  go,  and  sit  on 
the  same  bench  with  him,  you  know. 
Stations  must  be  observed.  Mr.  Melliship, 
it's  just  as  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Eddrup 
here  doesn't  care  to  have  his  Sunday  even- 
ing's occupation  known." 
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^  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find 
it  fame,"  said  Frank. 

<'Ko,  Mr.  Melliship  no,"  replied  the 
old  man  sadly.  '*  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  have  not  been  beset  by  temp- 
tation to  be  proud  of  a  trifling  piece  of 
work  like  mine.  I  should  like  to  be  fa- 
mous, if  only  in  the  smallest  way ;  but  I 
pray  against  it.  I  formed  the  resolution, 
▼ery  long  ago,  that  there  was  only  one 
course  for  me  in  life :  to  go  through  it  as 
noiselessly  as  I  could,  do  as  little  mischief 
as  possible,  to  resent  no  injury." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  Frank.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Some  day  I  will  tell  you,  perhaps. 
Not  now.  I  am  glad  you  came  to  near  me 
talk  to  my  people,  Mr.  Melliship.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  have  had  a  —  anybody 
but  my  own  people.  It  does  them  good  to 
see  strangers.  Let  me  look  at  your  face, 
air." 

Frank  held  up  his  face,  smiling,  to  the 
light,  while  the  old  man  walked  ieebly  — » 
Frank  noticed  how  very  feeble  he  was  after 
bis  exertions  in  the  chapel  —  to  the  chair 
where  he  sat,  and  looked  at  him  stead- 
Uy. 

''  There  is  the  seal  of  innocence,  and  the 
seal  of  guilt.  This  is  the  seal  of  innocence. 
Keep  it,  young  man.  Look  at  mine.  Do 
you  see  nothing  ?  " 

<*  Nothing,"  said  Frank. 

Mr.  Eddrup  sighed,  and  sat  down  again. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  stole  out  of 
the  room,  and  slipped  up  stairs  to  bed. 

'*  He's  often  like  that,"  said  Capt.  Bow- 
ker.  *^  Something  on  his  mind.  I  had  a 
cook  aboard  the  Merry  Moonshine  once, 
used  to  sit  all  day  long,  and  never  speak  to 
a  soul.  Took  a  fancy  to  a  Lascar,  and 
would  sometimes  talk  to  him.  No  one 
else,  mind.  One  day  he  up  with  the  chop- 
per, and  buried  it  three  inches  in  the  Las- 
car's head.  Then,  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Bobinson,  over  he  went  —  ship  going 
-ten  knots.  Lascar  dead  in  a  minute.  Mr, 
Eddrup' s  took  a  fancy  to  you !  " 

<'  That's  a  cheerful  sort  of  story  to  tell. 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Eddrup  may  be  tempted 
to  do  something  rash  with  the  carving- 
knife  ?  " 

^  I  can't  say,"  siud  the  captain  solemnly. 
'<  No  one  can  say  what  another  man  will 
do,  or  what  teri^ble  thing  may  happen  to 
him.     I've  been  married  myself." 

"  Then  you  may  be  married  again." 

^Lord  forbid  1  There's  ghosts  again. 
I  suppose  you  never  saw  a  ghost  ?  " 

"Never." 

'<  Nor  more  did  I.  But  I  have  fek  one, 
voun^  man.  I've  been  beat  black  and 
blue  by  a  ghost.     Bum  thing,  that  was." 

"  Tell  it  me." 

"•  There  it  is,  you  see.    You  get  making 


me  sit  up  spinning  my  yams  when  I  oaglijfe 
to  be  m  my  berth.  Sunday  night  too. 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  this  one.  It  was  fbrtj 
years  ago.  I  was  a  midshipman  aboard  an 
East  Indiaman.  We'd  had  bad  weather 
and  put  into  Fort  Louis  to  refit ;  for  the 
matter  of  that,  we  always  put  in  there  in 
the  good  old  days.  I  was  ashore  with  two 
or  three  more,  drinking  as  boys  will,  in  the 
veranda  of  a  hotel  there.  There  was  a 
chap,  an  Englishman  with  a  solemn  fiu» 
and  a  lon^  nose,  got  talking  to  us.  I 
remember  nis  hatchet  jaws  now.  Pres- 
ently he  whispers  across  :he  little  table,  — 

« « I  want  two  or  three  plucky  fellows. 
Will  you  come  ? ' " 

« *  What  for  V '  we  asked  him. 

"  *  Money,'  says  he.    *  Treasure.' 

'^  <  Do  you  know  where  it  is  ? '  I  said. 

"  *  I  do/  says  he. 

"  *  Then,  why  don't  you  get  it  yourself?  * 
says  I. 

**  That  seemed  to  fix  him  a  bit.  Then  he 
says,— 

**  *  Because  I  can't  do  it  alone,  and  I 
won't  trust  anybody  but  English  sailors. 
It's  money  buried  by  the  pirates  up  in  the 
hillside  over  there.  I  know  the  exact  spot. 
There  is  a  story  goin^  about  that  the  puice 
is  haunted ;  but  we  ain't  afraid  of  ghosts,  I 
should  hope.' 

"  We  agreed  for  next  night,  if  we  could 
get  leave,  and  went  aboard  again.  All  that 
day  and  the  next  we  were  talking  it  over. 
The  mate  heard  us.  He  came  up  to  me 
laughing. 

'*  *  So  you're  not  afraid  of  ghosts,  are 
you?' 

"  However,  we  got  our  leave,  and  went 
ashore.     The  mate  went  too. 

^*  It's  dark  in  those  latitudes  between  six 
and  seven,  and  at  that  time  we  met  our 
long-nosed  friend.  He  had  got  pickaxes 
and  a  lantern,  and  led  the  way.  There 
were  four  of  us  altogether.  We  had  to 
pick  our  way,  when  we  left  the  path,  over 
stones  and  through  bushes ;  and,  what  was 
very  odd,  I  kept  on  thinking  I  heard  steps 
behind  us.  Being  only  a  slip  of  a  boy,  I 
begins  to  get  nervous.  rresently  our 
guide  stopped. 

"  <  Here  we  are,'  he  says ;  and,  pointing 
to  a  place  under  a  tree,  he  han^s  up  the 
lantern,  and  takes  off  his  coat  and  began  to 
dig.  *  Now  boys,'  he  says,  <  as  quick  as  you 
can.' 

*'  We  fell  to  with  a  will.  It  was  a  pre- 
cious hot  night,  and  the  ground  was  hard ; 
but  we  made  a  hole  in  it  afler  a  bit,  and 
then  at  it  tooth  and  nail.  Five  minutes 
after  we  began,  I  looked  up  to  straighten 
my  back,  and  found  the  lantern  ^ne. 

*' '  Who's  unshipped  the  light  ? '  I  says. 

'<We  all  looked  round.    Theie  was  a 
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Tovmg  moon  to  giTe  us  a  little  light,  but  no 
uu&tem.  ly  jR>r  one,  felt  queer.  However, 
ire  all  went  on  again  without  aaying  a 
word.  We  got  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  and 
Trere  all  in  it  Then  one  of  my  mates 
irants  to  know  how  long  the  job's  going  to 
last. 

** '  Perhaps,'  he  says,  *■  the  ghosts  have 
sank  it  fifly  fathoms  deep.' 

*' '  Ghosts  be  d— d/  said  lantern  jaws. 
•  Diff  away,  boys.* 

"Then  we  heard  a  la igh  close  by  ns. 

««Ho:  — ho!  — hoi' 

**  It  was  a  curious  place  for  echoes  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  laugh  went  ringing  round 
and  round  till  you  thought  it  was  never  go- 
ing to  stop.  I  We  all  stopped  for  a  bit. 

** '  Gro  on/  says  our  leader.  *  They  can't 
do  more  than  laugh/ 

**  With  that  another  laugh,  louder  than 
the  first.  However,  we  went  on.  Then 
I  heard  steps ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  three 
or  four  figures  over  the  hole. 

«* '  Lord  I '  I  cried.    *  Here's  the  ghosts.' 

**  Well,  I  hadn't  hardly  time  to  smg  out, 
when  whack,  whack,  came  half  a  dozen 
sticks  on  our  heads  and  backs,  and  we  all 
tumbled  together.  I  suppose  the  sticks 
went  at  us  for  five  minutes  in  all.  When 
they  stopped,  I  got  up  the  first,  grabbed  my 
jacket,  hanging  on  the  tree,  and  legged  it, 
tombling  over  the  rocks,  and  scratching 
myself  in  the  bushes,  as  fast  as  ever  mor- 
tal man  ran  in  his  life.  The  rest  all  came 
after  me.  What  became  of  mealy  face,  I 
don't  know.  P'raps  the  ghosts  finished 
him  off. 

*'  Half  an  hour  after  we  got  to  the  port, 
the  mate  came  up  with  three  firiends. 
They  were  all  laughing  at  some  joke  of 
theirs. 

'*  *  Well,  my  lads,  says  he,  *  did  you  see 
any  ehosts  V ' 

**  No  one  answered,  and  they  all  laughed 
louder. 

*^  The  oddest  thing  of  all,  Mr.  Mellship," 
concluded  Capt.  Bowker,  laying  his  pipe- 
stem  impressively  on  Frank's  hand,  **  was 
that  next  morning  my  cap,  which  I  had 
lefl  behind  in  the  hole,  was  found  in  the 
boat.     Now,  how  did  that  get  there  t " 


CHAPTER  XXXITL 

A  WORD  about  Farkside^  where  Grace 
Heathcote  sat  waiting  and  hoping.  It  is 
the  way  of  things.  A  man  works  and 
hopes,  and  is  sure  to  be  disappointed.  A 
woman  waits  and  hopes,  generally  getting 
disappointed  too. 

Dull  enough  it  was,  and  quiet,  unless 
when  Cousin  Dick  was  with  them.    The 


Heathcote  girls  were  ^  by  right  of  educa- 
tion, not  of  position  —  something  better 
than  the  commonplace  young  ladies  of  the 

auiet  market  town.  Tbey  saw  little  of 
lem,  and  made  few  friends.  Moreover, 
they  were  five  miles  away  from  Market 
Basing,  so  that  they  were  practically 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  That 
meant  that  they  talked,  and  made  each 
other  unhappy.  This,  I  believe,  is  not 
uncommon  m  English  households  «-  that 
sweet  domesticity  on  which  we  pride  our- 
selves covering  an  infinite  amount  of  petty 
miseries,  tiny  bullyings,  naggings,  and 
prickings  with  tongues  as  sharp  as  needles, 
bister  against  sister — motner  against 
daughter.  They  love  each  other  fondly, 
of  course,  because  they  are  always  supposed 
to  love  each  other ;  domestic  affection  bo- 
ing  as  necessary  in  modern  life  as  a  shirt  to 
one's  back.  Unfortunately,  the  love  which 
reigns  in  the  dear  home  life  does  not 
always  bring  with  it  that  tenderness  for 
each  other's  sensitive  points  which  keeps 
out  of  the  house  ill-humors  and  sour  tem- 
pers. The  lower  classes  of  England  — I 
do  not  mean  the  very  lowest  —  are  much 
superior  to  the  middle  classes  in  this  re- 
spect I  have  found  out  the  reason  why. 
They  don't  sit  at  home  so  much.  In  Lon- 
don, they  are  always  going  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  almoin  the  only  amusement  for  the 
class  who  frequent  the  pit,  and  are  not 
above  the  gallery.  In  the  country,  they  go 
out  and  about  as  much  as  they  can. 

*'Now,  Grace  Heathcote  had  a  large 
share  not  only  of  fidelity,  but  of  obstinacy, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  father.  A 
woman's  fidelity  is  very  often  like  one  of 
those  plants  which  flourish  best  covered  up 
and  hidden.  Grace's  prospered  best  open- 
ly—  in  the  sunshine  — and  was  able  to 
grow  and  flourish  even  against  the  east 
wind  of  her  mother's  opposition.  To  her. 
Frank  was  a  hero.  It  seemed  noble  in 
him  to  go  away  into  a  sort  of  hiding  — - 
working,  as  she  imagined,  to  pay  off  his 
father's  liabilities,  and  hoping  to  come  back 
after  many  months  to  claim  her  promised 
hand.  This  she  thought,  and  this  she  said 
when,  as  happened  not  unfrequently,  her 
mother  turned  the  talk  upon  Frank. 

To  Lydia  Heathcote,  I<  rank  seemed  as  a 
fool.  And  she  said  so.  For  she  was  de- 
termined on  one  thing:  her  daughter 
should  marry  Dick  Morti**3y,  She  saw 
that  Grace  attracted  him.  She  was  sure 
—  for  she  meant  well  by  her  daughter, — 
that  he  would  make  a  good  husband. 
She  wanted  to  secure  all  that  money  of  his 
for  her  own  children.  She  was  wise  aa 
well  as  determined.  She  knew  that  as  the 
constant  dropping  of  waters  wears  away 
the  hardest  rock,  so  tbfi  constant  insinu** 
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tions  of  distrust  and  suspicion  wear  awaj 
the  fondest  woman's  trust.  Therefore  she 
talked  a  good  deal  about  Frank  ;  repeated 
and  reiterated  her  grief  that  he  was  doing 
so  badly,  as  she  assumed  ;  pointed  out  bow 
foolish  it  was  to  go  away  from  his  friends, 
and  those  who  would  help  him  to  a  decent 

Eosition  ;  hinted  that,  it  would  be  so  much 
etter  if  he  were  to  emiijrate,  and  follow  tbe 
example  of  his  cousin  Dick ;  never  failed  to 
shed  tears  over  the  enumeration  of  dear 
Dick*s  many  virtues,  as  contrasted  with  the 
failings  and  weaknesses  of  Frank  ;  and  al- 
ways ended  by  reproachfully  sighing  over 
her  daughter,  as  over  one  who  trifles  with 
a  good  man*s  love. 

^  But,  mamma,  Frank  will  set  on,  Fm 
sure.  .  Kate  said  in  her  letter  she  knew  he 
was  doing  well.  He  is  very  clever.  He 
can  paint  beautifully  ;  and  it  was  only  the 
other  evening,  at  the  rectory,  that  Mr.  Nel- 
son said  artists  were  just  as  well  ofi*  as  any 
other  professional  men,  and  as  well  thought 
of.  If  he  likes  painting  better  than  any 
thin^  else,  and  sees  his  way  to  get  on,  why 
should  he  not  be  an  artist  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  was  her  mother's  an- 
swer to  Grace's  special  pleading.  And 
then  Mrs.  Heathcote  explained,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  the  reasons  why  Frank 
could  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  marry.  "  Besides,  if  Kate  knows 
he  is  doin^  very  well  in  lx)ndon,  it  is  a 
strange  thing  they  don't  know  where  he 
lives.  You  know,  your  father  would 
write  to  him  if  he  knew  where  to  find  him. 
But  we  couldn't  even  give  Dick  his  address 
before  he  went  to  town.  Such  a  want  of 
respectability  about  having  no  address  I  It's 
no  use,  Grrace ;  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  boy  is  doing  no  good  for  himself,  else 
why  not  let  his  friends  know  his  address  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  going  to  listen,"  said  Grace 
indignantly,  *^  to  things  like  that.  You 
have  no  right  to  say  such  things  of  Frank." 

"There  —  there,  Grace,  do  be  reason- 
able. It  is  all  for  your  own  good  that  I 
speak.  If  your  own  mother  does  not  know 
the  world,  who  should  V  Why,  before  I 
married  your  father,  there  were  two  or 
three  people  I  fancied.  Young  Spriggs, 
the  brewer,  who  failed  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  and  cut  his  throat  —  I  might  have 
nad  him.  Mr.  Potterton,  of  Wyncote  — 
he's  got  an  asthma  now  :  you  can  hear  him 
a  mile  off,  poor  man.  And  old  Mr.  Hum- 
bledum,  who  died  of  drink  last  week  — 
why,  people  used  to  talk  about  us.  That 
was  Ixifore  I  met  your  father.  And  look  at 
Dick  —  poor  Dick  1  —  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  you." 

"  To  begin  with,  he  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  And,  if  he  were,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  me." 


"  I  can  see  it,  girl,"  ssdd  Mrs.  Heathcote^ 
wisely  nodding  her  head.  **  Fve  seen  it  for 
months  now.  I  think  it  is  —  I  suppose  it 
doesn't  matter  what  I  think  —  cruel  of  yoa 
never  to  give  him  the  slightest  civility. 
Poor  fellow !  you  might  be  even  polite  to 
him  when  he  comes." 

Grace  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  carpet  with 
her  foot,  but  said  nothing. 

**  I  only  hope  he  does  not  notice  it  so 
much  as  I  do.  I've  no  patience  with  your 
father ;  he's  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe  about 
things.  If  he'd  told  you  to  give  Frank  up 
when  they  left  "  — 

"  Mamma  1 "  cried  Grace,  her  cheek  red- 
dening and  her  eye  flashing  bn<rhtly.  Mrs. 
Heathcote  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  daugh- 
ter when  she  looked  like  that.  She  saw 
she  had  gone  a  little  too  far  —  not  for  the 
first  time.     "  Mamma,  how  dare  you  " — 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Heathcote 
came  into  the  room.  Grace  fell  into  his 
arms,  and  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
sobbed  like  a  child.  She  would  not  have 
broken  out  if  they  had  remained  alone. 

"Lydia,"  said  Mr.  Heathcote  angrily, 
"what  have  you  been  saying  to  Grace? 
Never  mind,  my  child  —  never  mind." 

"  Really,  John,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  and 
Grace  together  are  enough  to  wear  out  the  piw 
tience  ofJob,"  and  she  swept  from  the  room. 

And  so  on.  Scenes  that  happened  not 
once,  but  often.  And  with  each  one  Grace 
became  obstinate,  and  her  mother  more  ir- 
ritating. Lucy  was  made  unhappy.  The 
farmer  was  made  unhappy  :  that  was  noth* 
ing.  Civil  war  raged  in  Park  side  Farm, 
and  the  contest  was  maintained  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  in  which  Grace,  shield- 
ed by  a  stubborn  resolution,  received  all 
her  mother's  blows,  and  only  occasionally 
retaliated  with  words  which  had  more  of 
sharpness  |han  filial  piety.  Dick  brought 
peace  for  the  time,  and  there  was  renewed 
war  when  he  was  gone. 

A  truce  was  held  on  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, while  Mrs.  Heathcote  tried  to  play  off 
Lucy  on  Dick.  This  waxs,  however,  quite 
hopeless.  First,  Dick  did  not  like  women 
to  be  gentle  and  soft.  He  liked  a  <jirl  with 
a  fine  high  temper  of  her  own,  and  a  will, 
like  Grace ;  and,  second'/,  I^ucy  did  not 
like  Dick  so  much  as  Grace  did.  From 
her  constant  visits  to  old  Beady-money, 
she  found  out,  by  the  old  man's  frowns 
when  Dick  came  to  see  him,  that  there  was 
something  he  had  done.  Of  course,  she 
knew  nothing  positive ;  but  she  had  strong 
suspicions  that  all  was  not  quite  right  be- 
tween the  father  and  son.  Her  frequent 
absences  in  Demgate  made  matters  even 
worse  for  Grace. 

As  for  moving  Farmer  John  out  of  his 
jog-trot  ways,  nothing  could  do  that.    Be 
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WM  quite  ready  to  hdb  Frank  with  money 
or  ooansel  —  for  the  Heathootes  were  very 
well-to-do;  but  he  was  not  going  to  put 
hinuelf  out  of  the  way,  and  hunt  nim  up. 
Let  Frank  come  to  him.  Frank  did  not 
BO  to  him :  made  no  sign ;  and  Grace's 
heart  began  to  fail  her. 

Village  affairs  lost  their  interest.  The 
iheamatics  of  the  old  women  found  her  cal- 
loos:  their  complaints  fell  on  cold  ears. 
She  went  through  the  daily  routine  of  her 
small  duties  without  interest.  When  her 
mother,  the  day's  business  finished,  about 
ten  or  eleven  —  they  breakfasted  at  eight 
—  took  her  seat  for  the  day,  she  tried  to 
escape  to  her  own  room,  or  to  the  garden. 
Sl^  could  sometimes  ^  when  Silly  Billy 
could  be  spared  to  blow  the  organ  —  take 
refuge  in  the  church.  Her  mother  disliked 
mode  in  the  morning,  so  she  could  not  play. 
Her  pony  was  lame,  and  she  could  not  ride. 
Mrs.  Heathcote  never  drove  out,  except  to 
town:  like  most  country  ladies,  thinking 
very  little  of  the  lovely  foliage  and  shady 
lanes  of  her  own  shire. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  Battiscombe  girls 
staid  with  them  —  then  they  played  cro- 
quet in  the  ailemoon ;  Lord  lAunton  very 
often  finding  something  to  say  to  Mr. 
Heathcote,  which  made  it  quite  natural  for 
him  to  stop  and  play  with  them  till  the 
dressing-bell  rang  at  the  Towers.  It  was 
carious  that  he  found  business  which 
brought  him  to  Parkside  three  or  four  times 
a  w^.  He  came  in  on  any  pretext,  al- 
ways about  the  same  time,  croquet  time ; 
staid  as  long  as  he  could,  and  almost  for- 
got his  shyness.  Dick  Mortiboy  at  first 
made  him  shrink  into  his  shell ;  but  he 
managed  to  creep  out  again  gradually,  and 
came  to  like  him.  Dick  took  a  fancy  to  the 
shy  young  fellow :  talked  to  him ;  told  him 
stories^ Dick  always  had  the  readiest 
perception  of  what  kind  of  story  would  suit 
nis  listener :  this  was  one  great  secret  of 
his  popularity  —  and  pleased  the  viscount 
by  not  deferring  to  him  in  tbe  slightest  de- 
gree because  he  was  a  lord. 

So  life  went  on ;  Grace  sad  and  unhappy ; 
her  mother  angry  and  disappointed ;  all 
{laying  at  cross-purposes,  as  we  always  do ; 
all  acting  a  part  to  the  world,  as  we  al- 
ways do ;  all  putting  a  good  face  on  things, 
as  of  course  we  must.  And  do  not  quarrel 
with  Grace  when  you  read  her  letters  to 
Kate,  because  they  seem  bright  and  hap- 
py. 1  knew  a  man  once  who  wrote  the 
brightest,  gayest,  happiest  letter,  full  of 
mirth  and  fun,  and  good  spirits  —  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  ne  blew  out  his  brains. 
Letters  mean  nothing,  except  that  they 
ue  sometimes  a  natural  reliel  to  the  heart ; 
and  the  eflfort  of  pleasing  a  fnend  gives 
Toa  good  spirits  in  spite  of  yourself. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

**  I  MUST  send  yon  a  piece  of  news,  dear- 
est Kate,"  wrote  Grace,  '*  before  coming  to 
what  I  have  really  to  say ;  that  is,  my  let- 
ter is  to  be  a  woman's  letter,  with  aU  the 
important  part  at  the  end.  Tbe  news  is 
that  Dick  met  Frank  last  week  in  I^ondon. 
The  account  of  him  is  pretty  good ;  for 
Dick,  that  is,  who  is  a  better  story-teller 
than  historian.  Tliat  sounds  like  nonsense ; 
but  what  I  mean  is,  that  he  tells  capital 
stories  so  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  draw 
upon  the  boundless  fields  of  his  own  ima- 
gination, and  keep  to  Texas;  but  when 
one  wants  exact  descriptions  of  what  really 
took  place,  one  finds  him  sometimes  a  care- 
less observer.  This  is  a  fault,  perhaps  com- 
mon with  your  great  geniuses.  For  mr 
own  part,  I  never  invented  any  thing  in  au 
my  lijfe,  and  how  people  can  write  novels, 
goodness  only  knows  I  but  I  can  always 
manage  to  tell  exactly  what  I  saw.  The 
feminine  eye,  my  dear,  has  a  remarkable 

r>wer  of  taking  in  every  thing  at  a  glance* 
am  sure  you  will  own  that  no  man  ever 
yet  was  bom  —  not  even  Robert  Houdin-^ 
who  could  pass  a  woman  in  the  street  and 
be  able  to  tell  afterwards  every  thing  she 
had  on,  from  top  to  toe,  and  what  it  cost. 
You  and  I  can  do  it,  easily.  That  was 
just  what  I  wanted  to  know  about  Frank. 
*  Tell  me,'  I  said,  *  what  ho  looked  like, 
and  how  he  was  dressed.*  Well,  you  know, 
Dick  was  with  him  for  eight  long  hourst 
and  he  can't  tell  me.  He  doesn't  even 
know  whether  he  wore  gloves.  He  met 
Frank  somewhere,  and  they  went  together 
to  the  University  cricket  match.  After 
that  they  went  and  dined  together  of  course, 
one  cannot  imagine  men  meeting  without 
dining  together.  I  begin  to  tmnk  that 
there  must  be  some  secret  religious  wor- 
ship, a  kind  of  stomachic  freemasonry,  con- 
nectied  with  dinners;  or  else  that  eating, 
with  men  has  a  poetry  about  it  which  it 
fails  to  have  for  us.  To-day,  for  instance, 
we  had  roast  veal  for  dinner ;  but  I  am  as 
prosaic  ailer  it  as  if  it  had  been  cold  mut- 
ton. They  dined  together,  Kate ;  and  then 
they  talked  and  smoked  all  the  evening. 
Finally,  Frank  weut  away,  half  promising 
to  call  on  Dick  in  the  morning.  He  never 
came.  All  these  details,  I  dare  say,  you 
know  from  Frank  himself.  What  I 
wanted  to  learn  exactly  was  how  he  looked, 
and  if  he  was  dressed  properly ;  because  I 
have  oflen  read  in  books  that  dress  is  a 
good  rough  test  of  prosperity ;  and  if  a  man 
is  doing  well  he  always  has  a  good  pair  of 
boots  and  a  good  coat.  Don't  be  deceived 
by  a  bad  hat,  because  the  richest  men 
sometimes  have  a  bad  hat.    Poor  Uncle 
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lUchard's  hat  was  always  really  beyond 
every  thin^.  When  a  man  begins  to  go 
down  hill,  it  shows  itself  first  in  the  heels 
of  his  boots,  and  next  in  his  trousers.  You 
would  hardly  believe  that  Dick,  the  man 
I  believed  so  clever,  never  noticed  Frank's 
boots  at  all.  I  msuie  Lucy  ask  him  the 
question,  because  I  had  asked  after  all  the 
rest  of  his  apparel,  and  Dick  might  have 
thought  me  inquisitive. 

"  *  Boots  ? '  asked  Dick.  *  I  never  looked 
at  his  boots.' 

"  And  yet  he  calls  himself  an  observant 
man  1 

«  My  dear  Kate,  I  ani  so  happy  to  have 
seen  some  one  wbo  has  actually  seen  Frank, 
that  I  write  all  manner  of  nonsense.  He 
was  looking  very  well  indeed,  Dick  declares. 
He  was  happy  —  had  a  pleasant  day. 
Dick  did  hint  at  some  sort  of  fisht ;  but 
that  must  be  an  allegoricsJ  way  of  describ- 
ing a  pleasant  day.  Just  like  the  Amei^ 
icans,  when  they  go  to  see  a  great  sight, 
say  the3r  are  going  to  see  the  elephant ;  so 
my  cousin,  our  cousin,  Dick  Mortiboy,  when 
he  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  perfect 
happiness,  says  he  has  had  a  fight.  That 
is  my  theory,  because  1  cannot  l^lieve  that 
men  can  possibly  feel  any  pleasure  in  bang- 
ing each  other  about  Frank  gave  a 
happy  and  cheerful  account  of  himself. 
Dick  thinks  that  he  is  making  money  by 
art ;  or,  at  all  events,  because  we  hardly 
expect  him  to  make  money,  that  he  is 
gradually  getting  work,  and  making  a  suc- 
cess for  himself.  The  career  of  a  man  !  Is 
it  possible  to  be  too  ambitious?  Lucy 
thinks  that  ambition  means  selfishness. 
She  says  that  a  man  ought  to  follow  what 
she  calls  the  straight  line  of  duty  —  look 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  and  be  careless 
whether  people  praise  him  or  not.  I  try 
to  persuade  hor  that  all  men  are  not  clergy- 
men I  like  to  have  my  clergyman  really 
pious  and  disinterested  —  I  suppose,  be* 
cause  one  never  gets  that  kind  of  clergy- 
man, just  as  I  should  like  to  have  all  sorts 
of  impossible  things  in  sealskin.  A  man  — 
fancy,  a  man  I  came  down  here  last  win- 
ter with  a  long  sealskin  coat  —  real  seal- 
skin, mind  —  worth  at  least  a  hundred 
pounds.  Now,  that  I  call  a  wasting  of  goo<l 
thinffs.  But  about  ^ambition.  What  1 
should  like  would  be  to  see  my  husband  dis- 
tinguished :  first  in  every  thing ;  people 
looking  ailer  him ;  pictures  of  him  m  the 
shop  windows ;  a  portrait  of  him  in  the 
lUtislrcUed ;  biographies  of  him;  cartoons 
and  even  caricatures  of  him.  This  is  my 
ambition  for  myself.  I  should  be  plain 
Mrs. ;  it's  bad  luck  to  write  your  mar- 
ried name  before  you  are  married ;  look 
after  his  house,  lee  that  his  dinner  was  al- 
ways exactly  what  he  liked,  and  endeavor 


to  find  out  what  it  is  that  men  admire  so 
much  in  different  kinds  of  wine.  Tell  me 
yon  agree  with  me,  Kate.  But  for  a  man 
not  to  be  ambitious  1  If  I  had  a  husband 
not  ambitious  of  doing  something — of 
being  first  in  his  own  circle,  even  —  f  would 
would  stick  pins  in  him  till  he  was. 
Would  not  you  ?  But  Lucy,  the  dear  child, 
has  no  ideas  that  are  not  founded  on  what 
poor  Aunt  Susan  used  to  tell  her.  Aunt 
Susan  I  What  would  she  have  thought  of 
her  nephew,  Dick  ?  She  was  always  talk- 
ing to  Lucy  about  him,  always  saying  that 
she  knew  he  was  not  dead,  alwa3rs  pray- 
ing for  him,  always  telling  of  his  eood 
heart.  How  proud  she  would  have  been 
of  himl 

^  Yes,  Kate,  Frank  is  well  and  happv. 
Of  course  he  tells  vou  he  is ;  but  it  is  readlj 
true,  because  Dick,  who  is  unobservant 
about  boots,  would  not  be  deceived  in  this. 
He  laughs,  he  eats  and  drinks,  he  is  well 
dressed,  he  is  too  proud  to  take  any  assists 
ance;  he  is  getting  on  in  his  profession; 
and,  without  telling  Dick  any  thing,  he 
asked  afler  me  ten  times.  Ten  timee, 
Kate  1  Always  my  own  Frank  —  with  the 
same  bright  face,  and  the  same  cheeiy 
voice.  And  now  I  know  this,  I've  got  an 
answer  always  ready,  in  case  of  little 
domestic  storms,  which  you  may  guess. 

"  And  now  for  the  real  thing  in  my  let- 
ter. Kate,  you  are  very  wicked!  Yon 
dare  to  make  great  successes,  and  to  say 
nothing.  You  presume  on  our  eonntiy 
ignorance.  You  knew  that  I  should  not 
go  to  town  this  season  at  all.  You  were 
afraid,  perhaps,  in  your  pride,  that  Dirk 
would  buy  your  picture:  you  were  even 
too  proud  to  have  it  exhibited  in  your  own 
name.  Mv  dear,  I  am  proud  m  you. 
Frank  told  Dick,  who  didn't  think  much 
about  it — such  is  his  Califomian  ignor- 
ance I  and  casually  told  papa,  who  didn't 
think  much  about  it,  because  his  lines  have 
not  been  cast  much  among  picture  galler- 
ies. He  casually  told  me.  I  jumpSi — I 
did,  indeed.  A  picture  in  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy! Actually  accepted,  and  hung  in  a 
good  place,  and  sold  I  O  Kate !  how  proud 
you  ought  to  be  I  And  never  to  have  told 
me  a  word  about  it.  Working  away  in 
your  little  Welsh  village  in  silence,  with- 
out a  soul  to  speak  to ;  sending  up  your 
picture  in  a  name  that  prevented  the  com- 
mittee from  knowing  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  a  woman  !  Of  course,  if  they  had  known 
your  sex,  (hey  would  have  rejected  you 
with  ignominy,  in  pursuance  of  their  grand 
plan  of  keeping  Us  down.  My  dear  ICate, 
it  was  sublime.  Now  the  academy  is  all 
over  and  done,  and  we  have  not  even  seen 
the  picture.  If  we  had  known,  of  course 
we  should  have  all  gone  to  town  —  mamma, 
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and  Lacr,  and  myaelfy  and  Cousin  Dick,  to 
see  it.    i>ear  Kate,  I  am  so  glad,  so  very 

S'  kd !  It  must  be  the  best  consolation  you 
Te  had  since  your  troubles.  Write  and 
tell  me  you  are  happy  about  it ;  and  please, 
don't  keep  secrets  from  me.  I  will  guard 
your  secrets  so  faithfully  that  not  a  soul 
shall  know  there  is  a  secret.  Tell  me  all 
your  plans. 

*'  Parkaide  is  the  same  as  ever.  Some- 
how, we  see  more  of  Lord  Launton  than 
we  used  to.  I  wish  he  would  not  come  in 
so  often;  for  though  he  is  very  pleasant 
and  all  that,  it  is  rather  embarrassing  if 
people  come  and  find  him  there.  We  are 
partly  his  father's  \enants,  of  course  ;  but 
that  is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  come 
and  play  croquet  with  us.  Then,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  be  invited  to  the  Tow- 
ers; and  though  he  does  not  mean  to  be 
condescending,  it  is  in  some  respects  desir- 
able, as  mamma  says,  that  he  should  not 
oome.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  treat  him, 
Imcj  and  I,  as  such  an  old  friend,  that  we 
really  do  not  take  any  notice  of  him,  and 
qnite  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is  a  real  vis- 
ooont.  The  other  day,  the  Battiscombe 
riris  were  here.  We  had  croquet,  Cousin 
iMck,  music,  and  a  little  dance.  Lord 
Launton  came  in  by  chance,  and  staid 
with  Ds.  They  —  I  mean  the  girls  —  were 
immensely  jealous  of  us ;  and,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  hate  us  both  for  being 
intimate  with  him.  I  am  reminded  of  our 
gardener  —  you  know  him?  I  saw  him 
one  day  last  autumn,  standing  for  two 
homrs  together  admiring  his  chrysanthe- 
mums. Then  I  went  out  to  him,  because  I 
tfaoo^ht  he  might  catch  cold.  He  waved 
an  admiring  hand  at  the  flowers. 

** '  Bless  you,  miss,'  he  said  in  the  grand- 
est way,  as  if  that  was  nothing  to  what 
he  could  do  if  he  brought  his  mind  to 
bear  on  it, '  I  take  no  manner  of  pride  in 
themJ 

**  Hiat  is  what  I  say  to  Lucy  about  Lord 
Launton.  Is  it  not  rather  humiliating  to 
us  that  the  earl  allows  him  to  come  here  so 
often?  You  see,  he  thinks  that  we  are 
good,  worthy  people;  and  that  papa,  in 
whom  he  has  we  good  sense  to  believe,  is 
a  most  excellent  person  ;  and  that  we  are 
all  so  deeply  flattered  by  a  visit  from  his 
son,  that  it  is  kindness  to  let  him  come  as 
often  as  ever  he  likes.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  going  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  ^leaking  to  Lord  Launton  seriously. 

"  I  think  Dick  is  recovering  the  ground 
he  lost  by  his  dreadful  speech  at  the  chil- 
dren's feast.  The  rector,  good  man,  looks 
cm  him  with  eyes  of  suspicion,  and  so  do 
the  curates ;  but  the  people  have  taken  his 
advice  very  much  to  neart ;  and,  I  believe, 
Mveral  peres  de  famille  are  seriously  con- 


templating the  desirability  of  sending  theb 

sons  away.    They  go  down,  and  consult 

Mr.  Mortiboy  at  the  bank.    Dick  gets  a 

lot  of  maps,  and  points  out  where  they  can 

emigrate  to,  and  what  it  will  cost     He 

never  fails  to  lecture  them  on  the  folly  of 

trying  to  make  their  sons  *  gentlemen,'  as 

they  call  it;  that  is,  to  put  them  into 

banks  and  lawyers'  offices,  so  that  they 

may  wear  a  black  coat.     He  still  continues 

his  unrighteous  practice  of  giving  weekly 

doles  to  old  women.    I  think  Mr.  Ghrimes 

instigates  him  to  this.    He  tells  us  that  he 

has  dissolved    partnership   with    his    old 

friend,  who  has  got  all  his  Mexican  estates. 

Those  estates  abroad  do  not  seem  to  have 

weighed  very  much  on  his  mind ;  and  he 

confessed  to  me  once  that  they  were  only 

valuable  when  a  man  of  energy  —  meaning 

himself —  was  on  the  spot  to  superintend 

them.     He  showed  me  on  the  map  where 

thev  were ;  put  his  thumb  down,  you  know 

he  has  got  an  enormous  thumb,  and  it  oot- 

ered  a  quarter  of  Mexico,  about  a  hundred 

thousand  square  miles. 

"* There,'  he  said,  'my  estates  are  ex- 
actly there.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  Dick,'  I  said.  *  I  am  very 
much  wiser  than  I  was  before.' 

''Then  he  laughed,  and  began  to  talk 
about  something  else. 

"  >Vhenever  I  write  to  you,  I  tell  about 
Dick.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  except 
that  he  really  does  occupy  our  minds  and 
our  talk  a  good  deal.  What  he  did  last, 
what  he  is  going  to  do  next,  if  he  has  com- 
mitted any  outrage  on  the  Church  or  con- 
ventionalities in  general  —  this  is  chiefly 
what  we  talk  am>ut.  I  like  him  better 
every  day.  I  think  he  is  getting  soft- 
ened, and  more  companionable.  He  has 
left  off  the  use  of  strange  expressions  in 
unknown  languages.  He  has  begun  to 
dress  more  like  an  ordinary  Christian.  He 
falls  in  with  our  ways  and  habits  of  thought. 
In  time,  I  hope  we  shall  make  him  a  steady, 
respectable  member  of  society.  What  I 
try  to  teach  him  is,  that  we  may  be  alto- 
gether wrong,  but  that  we  are  all  wrong 
together  —  only  the  division  oi  «  word,  you 
see,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  not  be  like 
other  people.  We  had  a  talk  the  other 
day  about  things. 

*' '  You  go  to  church  because  it  is  respect- 
able,' he  said. 

"  •  Well,  and  what  if  we  do  ?  Goin»  to 
church  is  good  for  people.  If  the  well-to- 
do  people  did  not  go,  the  poor  would  not. 
Ana  without  church,  they  would  have  no 
weekly  lesson  in  good  manners,  to  say 
notliins;  of  hinrher  thinjjs.' 

*' '  You  subscribe  a  million  a  year  to  con- 
vert the  niggers.  You  send  out  people  you 
call  ndssionaries,  who  live  in  comfortable 
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houses,  and  bully  and  bribe  the  natires. 
Pre  seen  them.' 

**  *  Of  course,  if  youVe  seen  them  bully- 
ing and  bribing  the  natives,  I  can  say 
nothing.  There  yon  have  an  advantage 
over  us.' 

'*  *  All  the  time,  vou've  got  all  your  pau- 
pers at  home  starvmg,  and  going  from  bad 
to  worse.' 

"*  What  are  we  to  do,  Dick?  People 
give  because  they  think  it  is  right.  The 
missionaries  may  be  bad  men,  but  the  ob- 
ject is  good.  The  societies  mav  be  badly 
managed,  but  their  aim  is  a  good  one.' 

**  *  Your  charities  make  the  people  pau- 
pers; vour  Church  helps  to  make  them 
nypocrites;  your  poor  laws  make  them 
slaves ;  your  trading  interests  grind  them 
into  the  dust." 

'''My  dear  cousin,'  I  said,  'don't  say 
^our  in  such  a  personal  way.  I  really 
should  be  very  glad  if  things  were  better. 
Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.  As  for  you, 
you  have  wealth;  you,  at  least,  can  do 
something.' 

" '  I  intend  to/  he  said.  '  I  am  goinor  to 
look  about  for  a  while,  and  then  I  shall 
start  something.' 

"O  Kate,  that  'something'!  When 
Dick  appears  in  his  character  of  social  re- 
former, introducing  his '  something'  I  trem- 
ble for  all  our  notions.  His  ideas  of  society 
are  primitive  and  radical.  Only,  as  he  tells 
papa,  he  can't  do  any  harm,  because  not 
five  per  cent,  have  got  the  pluck  to  think 
for  tnemselves. 

"I  run  on  when  I  write  to  you,  till  I 
hardly  know  when  to  stop.  I  tell  you 
every  thing.  Don't  you  think  peopfe  ex- 
change their  ideas  and  show  their  hearts 
better  on  paper  than  in  words  ?  I  sit  in 
my  own  room  alone,  after  dinner,  and 
write  like  this,  till  I  have  exhausted  every 
thing  that  was  in  mv  head.  I  wonder  if 
you  really  like  to  read  my  letters.  Then  I 
sit  back  and  read  it  all  over  again,  and  try 
to  ascertain,  by  a  calm,  critical  perusal, 
whether  it  is  worth  reading.  Sometimes  I 
say, '  Kate  will  laugh  at  this ; '  '  This  is 
well  put,  young  woman ; '  and  so  on  —  like 
a  friendly  critic,  just  to  encourage  myself. 

"I  have  just  read  the  whole  letter 
through  a;:^ain.  Kate,  it  is  much  too  full  of 
Cousin  Dicic.  That  is  not  my  fault :  it  is 
the  fault  of  his  being  always  here.  It  is 
also  much  too  full  of  myself.  It  is  I,  I,  I  — 
all  /s,  like  the  prophet's  creature,  that  he 
saw  in  his  vision.  I  must  correct  this  fault 
in  my  next,  and  make  it  all  U,  U,  U,  in 
compensation,  like  a  churchyard  orchard. 
You  know,  Kate,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
all  F,  F,  F —  ective.  Ah,  me  1  if  it  were 
not  for  hope,  I  should  die.    Suppose  we  go 


on  for  years  and  years  and  years.  How 
would  it  be,  do  you  think,  when  we  are 
both  past  sixty,  to  fulfil  our  troth  and 
marry  V  Dreadful  thought  1  Love  belonge 
to  youth.  If  Frank  cannot  marry  me 
when  I  am  young,  and  when  he  can  kiss 
me  and  fondle  me  for  the  sake  of  mes  beamx 
yeuxj  let  him  not  marry  me  at  alL  I 
would  rather  remain  single  for  his  9ahe» 
Would  not  you,  Kate  ?  Oh  I  to  wait,  and 
wait  — his  plighted  word  holding  true  — 
till  my  cheexs  are  withered  and  my  beaafr 
all  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  Grace  he  used  to  love:  and 
then  to  feel  that  all  the  passion  was  dead, 
and  nothing  lefb  but  thfe  smouldering  ashes 
of  duty  1  L/Ct  me  marry  my  Frank  when 
I  am  voung  and  fair,  or  let  me  never  marry 
at  all.  Farewell,  dear  Kate.  Tell  him 
from  me  —  oh  1  what  message  can  I  send 
him?  You  are  the  kindest  sister-in-law 
that  ever  poor  girl  was  going  to  have.  T^ 
him,  in  any  guarded  way  that  you  like*— 
not  in  so  many  words,  because  it  is  immod- 
est and  unwomanly,  only  it  is  true  —  that 
I  love  him  —  I  love  him  —  I  love  him ;  and 
that  there  can  never  be  more  than  one 
man  in  all  the  world  to  me. 

**  Your  own  Gracb." 

The  foregoing  very  silhr  and  young-ladyidi 
effusion  — -  over  which  I  do  hope  my  read- 
ers will  not  linger  till  they  br.':oroe  critical 
—  may  be  read  by  the  light  of  the  preced- 
ing chapter. 

Those  who  are  too  captious  about  girliT 
letters  will  remark  that  there  is  no  post- 
script at  all  in  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AvTER  living  three  or  four  weeks  at 
Mrs.  Skimp's,  Frank  made  up  his  mind  to 
shift  his  quarters.  Great  ioy,  accordingly, 
fell  upon  the  inmates  of  the  boarding^ 
house  in  Granville  Square,  in  whose  opinion 
Mr.  Melliship  gave  himself  unbecoming 
airs,  nobody  except  old  Bowker  and  hal^ 
witted  Eddrup  being  good  enough  com- 
pany for  him. 

*'  After  all,  what  was  he  ?  "  they  asked 
scornfully.    "  A  singer  at  a  music  hall  1 " 

Capt.  Bowker,  who  had  never  bifove 
found  such  a  listener  as  Frank,  was  most 
unfeignedly  sorry  to  see  the  only  person  in 
the  place  with  an  ear  for  poetry  depart. 
Besides,  the  old  fellow  liked  Frank,  and  so 
begged  him  to  come  and  spend  Sunday 
evening  with  him,  when  the  others  were 
generally  out.  Tliis  Frank  promised  to 
do  when  he  could,  to  the  captain's  great 
relief. 
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^e  first  day  after  he  left,  one  or  two  of 
Mrs.  Skimp's  gentlemen  so  far  plucked  up 
courage  again  as  to  begin  their  persecution 
of  old  Mr.  £ddrup  as  of  old.  But  he  had 
a  friend  in  the  old  'Bailor,  who,  taught  by 
Funk's  example,  confronted  his  assailants 
with  so  angry  a  visa^^,  and  language  of 
foch  briny  flavor,  that  they  reluctantly 
gave  up  their  fun. 

So  at  Mrs.  Skimp's  table,  Frank's  mem- 
ory was  kept  green  by  the  captain  ;  and 
the  good  he  had  etiTected  in  Mr.  Eddrup's 
behalf  was  not  allowed  to  perish. 

AaMr.  Leweson  had  sent  liirn  to  Skimp's, 
when  Frank  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
there,  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  him. 

'*Yoa  mifvht  lodire  with  the  Silvers. 
They  have  room  tor  somebody  with  them, 
I  know,"  Mr.  Leweson  said,  regretting  next 
moment  that  he  had  suggested  it,  fore- 
boding disturbance  to  Pctty's  peace  of 
mind. 

Frank  offered  to  become  the  occupant  of 
Mr.  Silver's  two  vacant  rooms,  and  was 
accepted  without  demur. 

He  was  heartily  glad  to  escape  from  the 
noise  and  coarseness  of  Skimp's  to  a  room 
of  his  own,  where,  at  least,  he  could  be 
alone. 

Patty  Silver  had  furnished  the  first  floor 
—  left  empty  by  their  last  tenant  —  ibr 
him,  not  magnificently,  it  is  true,  but  as 
well  as  the  slender  funds  of  the  family  per- 
mitted. He  had  a  bed,  and,  in  his  sitting- 
room,  a  carpet  and  a  table,  and  as  many 
chairs  as  he  could  expect  for  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week. 

Patty  cooked  his  dinner  for  him;  and, 
befix«  he  went  to  the  palace,  he  took  a  cup 
of  tea  with  the  Silvani  Family ;  then  after 
he  had  sung  his  three  songs,  and  borne  the 
applause,  which  humiliated  him  more 
than  sin^ng  the  songs,  he  smoked  a  pipe 
in  Mr.  Silver's  company  before  ho  we^t  to 
bed ;  but  as  h<^  smoked  and  listened,  or  re- 
plied in  monofiyllables  to  the  prophetic  diit- 
ooorse  of  the  acrobat  —  whu  never  talked 
on  any  subject  but  one  —  his  thoughts 
were  miles  away  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future. 

**  The  future ! "  he  used  to  think,  after 
hifl  nightly  purgatory.  "  How  long  shall  1 
go  on  wiih  it  ?     And  what  next  V  " 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  some- 
thing weekly  to  nis  mother  and  sister.  He 
had  the  pleasure  weekly  ot  hearing  of 
them  and  of  Grace.  But  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  sing  at  the  palace  after  his  en- 
gagement was  over.  It  was  but  the  shift 
of  a  penndess  man.  All  day  he  lived  in 
terror  lest  some  old  friend  should  see  him, 
and  proclaim  his  disgrace,  as  he  thought 
it 

Night  after  J)l%hi  he  searched  the  sea  of 


faces  for  one  he  knew.  He  never  saw  one. 
The  palace  is  not  a  place  where  country 
cousins  go.  The  "  loonatics  "who  patron- 
ized Mr.  Leweson  were  all  of  Islington 
blood:  unmixed  cockneys;  city  clerks, 
dressed  a  la  mode  ;  young  shopmen,  making 
half-a-crown  purchase  nearly  as  much  dissi- 
pation as  a  sovereign  will  buy  in  the  west; 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  honest  citizens, 
fond  of  an  evening  out,  neither  they  nor 
ihuir  wives  averse  to  the  smell  of  tobacco 
and  taste  of  beer.  But  no  face  he  knew. 
Lie  was  as  safe  from  discove^v,  under  the 
cover  of  Signor  Cipriano,  at  the  palace  as 
he  would  have  been  in  San  Francisco. 

Still  he  resolved  not  to  stay  with  Mr. 
Leweson  after  the  two  months'  engagement 
had  expired. 

When  he  told  him,  Mr.  Leweson  sighed. 

**l  thought  BO — I  always  thought  so. 
You  are  too  good  for  my  loonatics.  Now  I 
shall  be<;in  to  advertise  vour  last  ni<]rhts." 

The  posters  came  out.  **  Last  Night  of 
Signor  Cipriano ! "  in  fiaring  capitals,  stared 
Frank  in  the  face  from  every  hoarding 
round  Islington.  His  fame  went  up  by 
means  of  the  bills  to  the  breezy  heights  of 
Hampstead,  to  hilly  High^ate,  to  the  woods 
of  Hornsey,  and  to  far-off  Finchley. 

At  his  lodgings,  Frank  did  not  see  very 
much  of  Patty.  At  tea  time  and  in  the 
evening  they  met;  but  the  girl  hardly 
spoke.  She  left  the  talking  to  her  father, 
who  poured  out  a  never-ending  stream  of 
commentary.  Frank,  as  he  listened,  learned 
what  strange  shapes  religion  sometimes 
takes  in  a  mind  uneducated,  but  enthusias- 
tic, simple,  and  imaginative. 

Mr.  Silver  had  but  one  desire  —  to  spir- 
itualize himself  to  the  utmost.  Ho  cared 
nothing  what  he  ate  and  drank,  except 
that  it  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  his 
strength.  He  was  indifferent  to  his  call- 
ing, come  failure  or  come  success ;  saye 
that  he  recognized  the  duty  of  doing  his 
best  in  it.  lie  had  no  fears  for  the  future, 
either  for  himself  or  his  children,  in  whom 
he  thought  he  saw  tlie  "  Light."  A  man 
indifferent  to  the  world,  utterly  selfish,  ut- 
terly urt'CarefW.  That  his  daughter  should 
perform  on  the  bars  with  himself  seemed  to 
him  a  matter  so  simple,  sifter  all  the  prac- 
tice tliev  had  had  tojjether,  that  he  never 
thought  about  it  at  all :  and  his  own  con- 
science being  sntistied,  he  cared  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

it  pleased  him  to  have  Frank  with  him. 
First,  beciiuse  he  could  talk.  Talk  with  a 
man  who  disputes  and  argues  is  a  great 
deal  more  refreshing;  than  talk  with  one 
who  accepts  undoubtingly,  as  Patty  and 
her  brother  used  td  do.  Then  Frank  was 
cheery ;  he  kept  the  children,  as  Mr.  Silver 
called  both  Patty  and  Joe,  alive  and  happy 
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—  told  them  stories,  and  made  them  laugh. 
The  prophet,  as  Frank  called  him,  had  no 
objection  to  seeing  people  laugh;  his  re- 
ligion was  not  a  gloomy  one. 

I  have  shown  how  Frank  sketched  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Silver.  But  in  three  days 
after  he  moved  into  his  new  lodgings,  he 
renewed  his  proposition  to  draw  a  portrait 
of  Patty. 

*'  Vanity/'  said  the  prophet,  with  a  smile. 

"  You  were  pleased  with  yours,  father," 
urged  his  daugnter. 

"  Draw  her  if  you  like,  Mr.  McUiship." 

They  had  a  sitting  that  very  afternoon, 
in  Frank's  sitting-room.  His  easel,  the 
table ;  his  canvas,  a  large  piece  of  rouorh 
drawing  paper ;  his  materials,  chalks.  He 
was  goms  to  draw  her  life-size.  Mr.  Sil- 
ver thou^t  there  was  going  to  be  made  a 
pencil  sketch  in  a  dozen  touches,  like  that 
of  himself. 

Frank  engaged  the  girl  to  silence,  and 
worked  away  tor  a  few  mornings  with  a 
will.  He  only  put  in  her  head,  as  she  re- 
fused to  have  her  hands  drawn.  The  poor 
E'  '1  was  very  sensitive  about  her  disfigured 
nds.  The  likeness  was  perfect ;  but  he 
permitted  himself,  with  the  license  of  an 
artist,  to  add  a  few  accessories.  Her  hair 
was  dressed,  and  crowned  with  flowers; 

£'ewels  were  round  her  neck.  She  was  no 
mger  Patty  the  acrobate,  but  a  countess,  a 
queen  dressed  for  conquest.  The  picture 
conquered  Patty.  Ever  since  Frank  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  saved  her  from  death, 
the  image  of  the  fair-haired,  sweet-spoken 
young  man,  the  only  gentleman  she  had 
ever  spoken  to,  the  only  gentleman  who 
had  ever  spoken  to  her,  filled  her  foolish 
little  brain.  He  came  to  tea  with  them  ; 
[he  came  and  lived  with  them ;  brought 
.brightness  into  a  house  which  had  almost 
.too  much  of  Ezekiel  about  it.  Then  he 
brought  flowers  every  day  for  her,  because 
■he  uked  flowers;  he  bought  ribbons  for 
her,  because  she  liked  a  little  finery,  and 

§  loves,  because  her  own  pair  were  old  and 
irty.  He  paid  her  little  attentions,  mean- 
ing nothing,  though  she  thought  they 
meant  a  good  deal.  .And  so,  like  Mar.^aret, 
—type. of  every  innocent  and  iii^nonint  girl, 

—  she  asked  herself  a  dozen  tiuies  a  day, 
**  He  loves  me  —  loves  me  not  ?  "  He  loved 
her  not;  he  hardly  gave  her  a  thought, 
save  that  she  was  nice,  pleasant  to  look  at, 
pleasant  to  talk  to.    But  love! 

Sometimes  in  the  mornings,  when  there 
was  no  rehearsal,  he  went  for  walks  with 
her,  starting  early,  and  going  up  to  High- 
gate  and  beyond  —  where  there  are  fields 
and  wild  flowers  still  to  be  had,  though 
London  is  so  near.  The  boy  went  with 
them ;  but  Patty  had  the  pleasure  of  talk- 
ing to  Frank,  telling  him  all  iier  little 


hopes;  for  the  girl  was  aa  confiding  at 
innocence  could  make  her,  save  when  her 
own  secret  was  concerned. 

The  portrait  was  framed,  and  hung  in 
the  room  where  the  fJEunily  ate  and  drank 
and  sat.  This,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the 
father,  who  soon,  nowever,  got  into  tlie 
habit  of  looking  at  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter.  As  he  looked,  he  said,  the  like- 
ness disappeared. 

One  day,  after  gazing  steadily  at  the 
picture  for  a  long  time,  he  exclaimed,  -* 

*'  I  have  it  now.  It  is  no  longer  the  por- 
trait of  my  daughter  —  it  is  the  picture  of 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah." 

Frank  looked  at  nis  handiwork.  It  waa^ 
in  a  sense,  true.  Patty's  features ;  bat 
somehow  there  was  in  her  eyes,  what  he 
had  never  noticed  before,  a  look  of  expect^ 
ancy,  as  of  suffering  to  come  —  the  tale  of 
lamentation  and  sacrifice  foreshadowed  in 
her  gaze.  It  was  wonderful.  His  hands 
had  done  it  all  unawares ;  but  it  was  there. 

**  It  might  stand  for  the  daughter  of 
Jcphthah,*'  he  murmured;  '*but  Patty^ 
face  is  too  bright.  See,  Mr.  Silver,"  he, 
said,  as  Patty  looked  up  fh>m  her  work, 
^*  there  is  no  sadness  there.  You  don't  see 
any  sacrifice  in  Patty's  eyes,  do  you  ?  " 

Patty  blushed  as  her  father  looked  first 
at  her,  and  then  at  the  picture. 

''It  is  there;  the  expression  is  there *» 
the  look  of  Jephthah's  daughter  —  as  weU 
as  in  the  portrait." 

He  relapsed  into  one  of  his  trances, 
becoming  now  more  frequent,  and  was  silent. 

Patty's  face,  to  an  outsider,  certainly 
offered  as  few  indications  of  future  sorrow 
as  many  girk'.  The  dimples  in  her  cheeks 
showed  how  prone  she  was,  by  original  sin, 
to  light-heartedness  and  gayety ;  Uie  clear- 
ly defined  arch  of  her  eyebrows,  her  cluater^ 
ing  chestnut  hair,  the  deep  brown  of  lier 
eyes,  the  freshness  of  her  cheeks,  pointed 
her  out  as  one  destined  to  be  loved.  Bni 
to  all  this  Frank  was  blind.  He  had  only 
one  love  —  onlv  one  ideal  of  womanhood. 

Blin<i  I     Blind ! 

For  thoy  were  together  during  these 
weeks ;  an<i  day  after  day,  Patty  was 
drinkin<jr  new  drau<;hts  of  intoxication  and 
of  passion.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass  more  than  she  had  ever  done  before  ; 
she  put  on  the  little  bright  bits  of  color  which 
Frank  had  l>ought  her  in  the  shape  of 
ribbons ;  she  lamented  over  her  hands  ;  she 
began  to  bo  ashamed  of  her  work.  More 
than  all,  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of  her 

Erolessional  costume.  She  raoiced  that 
er  performances  began  when  Frank's  were 
finished,  and  that  he  did  not  see  them ;  she 
thought  little  of  the  thousands  of  eyes  that 
did.  All  these  were  nothing.  What  did  it 
matter  what  she  did  before  the  stupid  pnl^ 
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fie  wiio  came  to  see  her  flr  throogh  the 
ttr,  and  perhaps  kill  henelf  ? 

**  *  He  loves  me  — •  Iotcs  me  not  V  He  is 
t  gentleman,  delicately  nartared.  He  can- 
Aot  bear  rou^h,  coarse  hands,  pulled  out  of 
dupe  by  hard^  unwomanly  work.  He  loves 
women  with  accomplishments,  who  can 
write  without  having  to  think  how  to  spell 
the  wosds.  He  loves  women  who  can  dress 
in  silk  and  satin,  and  put  on  all  manner 
of  bravery.  He  has  some  one  in  that 
upper  world  to  which  he  belongs  —  some 
one  whom  he  loves." 

Or  she  would  awake,  fresh  and  hopeful, 
ind  radiant  as  the  rosy-fingered  dawn. 

"  He  talked  to  me  all  day  yesterday.  He 
brooffht  me  flowers  and  fruit.  He  laughed 
at  what  I  said,  and  called  me  silly.  He 
admired  my  bonnet.  He  loves  me  I  He 
k»?e8  me  t " 

So  the  little  tn^edy  went  on  ;  the  girl 
toying  to  think  that  Frank  loved  her ;  the 
little  heart  beatinc;  with  all  the  nameless 
hopes  and  fears ;  the  eyes  that  watched  for 
a  lign,  only  the  smallest  sign,  of  love ;  the 
ears  that  listened  for  the  least  little  vibra- 
tion of  passion ;  the  cheeks  that  flushed 
when  he  drew  near,  and  flushed  again  when 
be  went  away.  And  Frank  and  her  father, 
caUoos  to  it  all,  ignorant  of  it,  unsuspecting  i 
each  thinking  of  the  thing  that  inter- 
ested him  most;  Frank  burning  to  get 
tiiroogh  his  two  months*  engagement,  the 
prophet  finding  ever  fresh  food  for  his  mys- 
tic unagination. 

**'  Patty,"  said  Frank,  one  morning,  ^  one 
thing  always  astonishes  me  about  you. 
Wh^  are  your  lovers  ?  What  are  all  the 
young  fellows  thinking  of  ?  " 

She  flushed  scarlet.  Her  lovers  7  Alas  I 
■he  had  but  one,  and  he  did  not  love  her. 
And  only  this  morning  she  had  risen  so  full 
cf  hofpe  and  joy,  because  Frank  had  spoken 
to  her  the  <iiay  before  more  kindly,  as  she 
thoceht,  than  usual. 

**  Lovers ! "  she  echoed  sharply.  "  I  have 
none ;  I  want  none." 

And  went  straightway  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  sobbed  her  eyes  out. 

Frank  looked  after  her  in  some  surprise. 
He  had  never  known  Patty  in  a  temper 
before. 

He  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Eddrup,  knowing 
by  this  time  where  to  find  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Eddrup  was  in  his  court  • —  the  court 
which  now,  save  one  or  two  houses,  belonged 
to  him.  It  was  his.  In  it  he  had  organized 
a  sort  of  parish,  of  which  he  was  uie  sole 
ninister  and  vicar  in  charge ;  for  the  par^ 
ah  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  Here  he 
Ittd  a  school ;  here  was  a  chapel ;  here 
were  a  wash-house  and  baths ;  here,  in  it- 
•elf  complete,  all  the  things  that  go  to  soflen 
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and  ameliorate  the  lot  of  poverty.  And 
here,  for  forty  years,  he  had  spent  his  days 
and  niehts ;  a  long  self-sacrifice,  more  coa^ 
plete  than  that  of  the  hermits  of  the  The* 
oaid,  perhaps  with  more  sufiering.  Here 
he  had  spent  every  farthing  that  could  be 
snatched  from  the  expenses  of  his  meagre 
life  -—  the  money  that  should  have  clothed 
him  well,  that  might  have  procured  him 
comfort,  and  even  luxury  —  that  might 
have  given  him  a  position  in  the  world* 
And  not  the  money  only.  That  was  noth- 
ing. But  his  youth,  his  pride,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  passion,  his  dreams  of  love  and 
visions  of  fair  women — all,  all  were  merged 
and  sunk  in  this  little  court  of  twenty 
houses,  which  he  found  a  den  of  thievea 
and  had  turned  into  a  house  of  prayer. 
Seventy  years  of  age  noiv  — an  old  man 
bowed  and  bent,  but  full  of  seal  and  enervy 
— he  went  to  and  fro  among  his  peopte. 
They  were  always  sinning,  and  always  be- 
ing punished,  because  the  poor  get  punish- 
ed in  this  world  more  than  the  rich.  They 
were  always  in  distress,  out  of  work,  out  oi 
health,  behind  with  every  thing ;  and  they 
looked  to  him  for  every  thing  —  for  help^ 
advice,  consolation.  He  gave  them  what 
he  had.  For  money;  he  lent  it,  at  no  inter- 
est They  paid  him  back  when  they  were 
able.  Advice,  consolation,  experience,  he 
gave  them  for  nothing.  It  was  his  melier 
to  ^ve. 

Not  to  give  money :  that  was  not  his  role. 
Not  to  pauperize  the  people.  To  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  Church ;  to  make  people 
provident;  to  help  them  in  their  enorts; 
to  trust  in  their  honesty,  and  to  make  them 
honest  by  trusting  them.  To  teach  espe- 
cially the  things  that  belong  to  poor  people : 
the  virtues,  not  of  obedience  and  content- 
ment, which  are  servile  virtues,  but  of 
moderation,  cleanliness,  and  good  temper. 
This  was  his  method.  He  neither  wrote 
nor  agitated ;  but  found  a  little  spot  in  this 
great  London,  and  set  himself  to  improve  it. 
Presently,  as  it  became  improved,  came  the 
necessity  for  religion.  Then  he  made  him- 
self their  leader,  and  held  services  for 
prayer  and  praise,  where  every  one  might 
speak  the  tiling  that  was  in  him.  The  peo- 
ple respected  themselves;  they  respected 
their  friend  and  teacher  more. 

Frank  found  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
court,  preparing  to  slip  away,  in  his  noise- 
less and  bliv  way,  along  the  streets  to 
Skimp*s,  in  Granville  Squaix;.  Frank  of- 
fered him  his  arm,  and  walked  with  him. 
The  old  man  was  very  silent,  as  usual. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  their  first  meet- 
ing in  this  way.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
Frank  came  round  to  the  court  at  three 
o'clock,  the  time  when  Mr.  £ddrup*8  work 
was  generally  over,  and  walked  home  with 
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lum.  They  seldom  talked  iddcIi  ;  but  lihe 
old  man's  heart  had  warmed  to  Frank.  He 
was  the  only  one,  for  forty  years,  who  had 
brought  his  youth  and  cheerfulness  across 
his  path;  the  only  gentleAnan -« and  Mr. 
Eddrup's  heart  still  warmed  to  gentlemen 
—  who  had  crossed  Itis  weary  path  ;  always 
excepting  Capt.  Hamilton  and  the  medi- 
cal students  of  Skimp's. 

To-day,  he  sai<l  not  a  word  tilt  they 
reached  the  door  of  Skimp's. 

**You  asked  me,  some  time  since,"  he 
began  abt-uptly,  pausinj]^  with  the  latch-key 
in  his  hand,  ''  why  I  live  this  life.  Come 
in,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawinjc-room. 
Mr.  Eddrup  sat  down  at  the  open  window, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

"Forty  years,"  he  murmured  —  "forty 
years.  I  am  like  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  It  is  a  long  time ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  over.  A  few  more  months,  or 
days,  and  my  work  will  be  done.  Mr.  Melli- 
ship,  you  have  told  me  your  story.  It  is 
a  sad  one  —  it  is  a  very  sad  one ;  but  you 
haye  one  consideration  — -  the  greatest ;  it 
is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  poor.  You 
can  look  the  world  in  the  face,  ahd  laugh 
at  it,  because  you  are  innocent.  1  asked 
you  to  look  at  my  forehead.  Look 
again.  Is  there  not  the  seal  of  guilt  upon 
it?  The  mark  of  Cain?  L^k  close. 
Do  not  think  to  spare  me." 

He  threw  back  his  long  white  locks  with 
a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  Frank,'  "  but  the 
reverend  white  hairs  of  a  good  man." 

Mr.  Eddrup  sighed. 

<<  I  will  tell  you.  I  knew  I  must  tell  it 
before  I  died,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  ask  you 
to  keep  my  secret.  All  the  world  may 
know  it  again,  as  they  did  before.  I  shall 
some  day  —  soon  —  tell  my  people :  when- 
ever I  feel  strong  enough,.  I  mean,"  he  said, 
correcting  himself  hastily^  "  whenever  I 
fclel  less  cowardly,  ahd  able  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Melliship«  I  am  nothing  better  than  a  con- 
victed thief  I  You  &rink  —  you  shrink 
from  me.  See  how  quickly  the  veil  of  re- 
putation drops  off  4'" 

"Mr.  Eddrup,  I  did  not  shrink.  What 
you  have  been  matters  not.  The  thing 
IS,  what  you  are." 

"  VVhat  I  am!  what  I  am  1 "  he  repeated 
"  What  am  I  ?     A  hypocrite,  \yho  wears 
a  mask ;  a  man  who  goes  about  the  world 
under  false  pretences.      See  —  see   this ; 
read  it." 

He  took  from  his  pocket-book  part  of  a 
worn  newspaper,  yellow  with  age,  ragged 
at  the  edges.  An  old  "  Times,"  dated  July 
the  8th,  1825.  Frank  half  opened  it,  and 
then  gave  it  back. 

<*  I  don't  waat  to  read  it    Why  should 


I  ?    Mr.  Eddrup,  you  who  preach  of  faitli 

and  charity,  have  you  forgotten  hope  ?  "   ^ 

"  It  is  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  mm 
poor.  I  was  burning  wiUi  zeal  and  ambi- 
tioh.  I  longed  to  distinguish  myself.  I 
had  talents  —  not  great  talents,  but  some 
ability ;  but  I  was  too  |K>or  to  make  my- 
self, known.  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  world, 
and  get  friends.  Then  a  terrible  tempta- 
tion assailed  me.  I  was  beset  with  it  night 
and  day.  I  had  no  rest  The  voice  of  the 
tempter  woke  me  at  night,  and  kept  me 
feverish  all  the  day.  It  said,  '  Use  it,  ose 
it ;  no  one  will  know.  Presently  you  will 
have  money,  and  you  will  replace  it' 
Tinist  money !  I  waited,  and  listened  to 
the  tempting  voice.  The  years  passed  by. 
I  was  nearly  thirty.  I  used  it  It  is  forty 
years  ago ;  but  even  now  the  memory  of 
that  day,  and  the  misery  I  felt  when  my 
self-respect  was  gone,  haunt  me  till  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  repentance  or  the  gnawing 
of  the  worm  that  never  dies.  I  used  the 
money  —  for  my  own  purposes." 

Great  beads  stood  upon  his  forehead  as 
he  made  his  confession.  He  was  silent 
again  for  a  space. 

Frank  held  his  breath. 

**  After  a  year,  they  found  it  out  I  had 
-  not  yet  been  'able  to  replace  the  money. 
They  arrested  me.  It  made  some  noise. 
•  They  tried  to  get  me  off;  but  it  was  all  too 
cle^r.  I  had  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
came  out  into  a  world  which  was  dark 
to  me  for  the  future.  I  was  poor  when  I 
becaitie  a  felon :  I  was  rich  wncn  I  came 
out  of  prison.  One  of  my  relatives  had 
died,  leaving  me  all  his  money,  having 
forcrotten,  I  believe,  to  alter  his  will.  I  paia 
hack  the  money  I  had  stolen.  I  hid  my- 
self for  a  year,  in  despair  and  misery,  creeiv- 
ing  out  at  night.  What  should  I  do  with 
my  life  ?  I  thought  that  I  would  bury  my- 
self in  solitude,  and  try  to  do  some  secret 
good  :  not  in  atonement,  young  man,  r^ 
member  —  I  never  thought  that  Nothing 
that  man  can  do  will  ever  atone.  The  evu 
remains.  It  is  his  misery  sometimes  to  see 
the  evil  that  he  has  began  work  its  steady 
way  uptvard,  like  a  tree  that  he  has  plant- 
ed. Sometimes,  if  he  does  not  see  it,  he 
feels  it." 

"  Is  repentance  nothing  ?  Is  a  life  of 
good  works  nothing  ?  " 

Mr.  Eddrup  shook  his  head. 

"  What  I  never  shake  off  from  myself  is 
the  feeling  that  one  never  forgets.  I  want 
an  assurance  of  a  river  of  Letlie.  I  want, 
not  to  be  forgiven,  so  much  as  to  forget ;  not 
so  much  to  escape  punishment,  as  to  hold  np 
my  head  again.  Punishment,  pain,  suffer- 
ing —  what  does  it  mean  ?  Nothin?*  noth« 
ing.  But  self-respect.  Can,  will,  Heaven 
give  back  that  V  Fteachers  tell  as  of  sins  for- 


BfCB :  they  sa J 

A  heaven  of  praise,  widi  mj  brocher 

MfB,  because  we  have  eacuped 

woald  be  noheaven  for  me. 

It  is  the  aasoranoe  of  that  periect  iorzhne-  j 

aea  whieb  restores  as  well  as  pardons  tbaa  | 

I  want     Toiui«r    man,  praj,  nizbt  aad  .  ah«5^i 

warmn^t  and  all  day  Ion?,  that  job  saar  i 

not  be  led  into  temptation." 

B3&  dropped  his  face  into  lus  liaads :  ani  1  Dick  IA( 
Frank,  meek  and  silent  before  this  renrla-  •  ~  I  do 
tioQ  and  sorrow,  slipped  qoictiv  awar,  and   ~  * 


■  » 


T  a 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 


The  sommer  passes  into  antomn :  thr 
voods  of  Han»lope  Park  are  tinjed  w.iL ' 
jeUow.    Dick   Mortiboj,  leaving  Lafleror 
to  work  oat  the  System  akme.  IL-izen  a:  | 
his  villa.    He  has  bought  hor^:«  and  trapf 
he  rides  aboat  the  conntry ;    be  know 
every  Tillaj^e  and  nearly  CTery  man  in  i 
he  miles  round  Market  Basing :  he  d^e< 
dioners  to  hb   tenants;  receives  all  hi* 
dientsi,  from  Lord    Uon^ope  donwanl^ 
with  the  same  afiability ;  throws  avar  hi« 


-:»7r  J- 
.o>T.  i>»?s-* 

a  r  •.•!  "kva-*  y  n 

j-'M    win    WKPZ  -nxv:^  wia*n 

Ik.  j.mcsj       i  "3 

D'c't    iSBis-^ke't   inert"  ^:.    Lu'y  t 


■2 


Ik' jC 

Dj'.i. 
aA*er 
TirrT  wr-:  od  ijr  ir.^** 


mooej  —  the  Mortiboy  money,  gotten  witii    fiai  «L.-rs.t.  aarl 
10  much  labor  and  oains  —  with  an  eati    Or  '.Lei  w«=.t 


10  much  labor  and  pains  —  with  an 
prodigality  endeariocr  him  to  ail  that  larje 
class  cf  mankind  which  admires  fEeoerofity 
vhen  it  flows  towards  itself     Bu  for  <tmt 
thing,  bis  popularity  would    be    perfect. 
Dick  will  ^o  to  no  private  parties.     They 
lay  traps  unt  him ;  publicly  invite  him  to 
burner ;  catch  him  by  the  bntton-hoie.  an*! 
try  to  inveigle  him  into  an  eo'^acfemeLt :  \  \m 
KiA  him  to  the   doors  of   their  h-xis^s. :  exi.-i 
and  almost  drag  him  in.    But  Dick  won't ' 
go.     One   house  alone  he  freqnenu:  hi« 


T     *. 


»'j 


Or: 

a^i 

"  Ai*  TciL  i:-j» 
ia  aa  ^zjtl'X  vmr 
-  Wi.T  UrL  '. '" 
*I  car't  mjhMJb 


Tub   je^e  fv^ 


ooosins,'  the  Heathcotes*.    Is    he  paring  .  Lacy 

•ttcntion  |o  one  of  the  girls?     A  Mmsa]     -X<p.    we    d«."t.  Urk,"    nul    * 

Question  to  the  Udies  otf  Market  Ba^in^.  i  -  What  we  an:  tfc.i_ir.  ir  m  oar  a.-:i.x«t-»  m 
f  io,  it  mu5t  be  Grace,  that  desi^nunz  j  to  be  cyjbSen  wr-L  'jv*-?  r»**.  uer:i.ii«^ '«» 
wing  gbrl  who  used  to  flirt  with  Frank « *hai:  sever  f*et  aai  il  vr  -^ii^  i  n,..nui 
"elliship,  and  threw  him  over  when  be  wa*  '  jjte  to  t*  a-xMt  \l^  wjr»z  ^rt  ^^  \i^  t»»a. 
lined.  .  It  can't  be  Lucy,  who  hasn't  «ari;  i  1  iUj;Jl  .*£. 


vo 
M 


nuned. 


»'A 


enough  even  to  look  in  the  face  of  a  man.  -a  li  ijt:.  y^a  «:»,-w x-. 

He  may  be  paying  his  attentions  to  one  01  •  waj^i*^    jLni  1  ♦^>:.j , 
the  girhi,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tdl  wbxh.     kdi  |teaoes  la   uk  w-jr^s 

And  all  thb  time  Dick  is  fi^fhtin^  a  tot-  ;  ahoctT 
tU  wiih  him8el£     He  went  at  first  to  Park- !     - 1  wJ'i  k  v/w^  vk*  -  Lu»-t  ;  -  I 
Bide  because  he  liked  to  talk  freely :  ani  it ;  Lert  t*^.    J  u^^,  v.  *ui  ii^»  a. 
was  the  only  house,  he  thon^t,  in'his  i,rno-  \  Wc  are  hapc  t.  ^  we  fcx.  'x?w-  ' 
ranee  of  the  world,  where  people  wouldnct  j  'mz    her   f.^Vfr,  wl^j^  Usstfts^wais 
laogh  at  his  rough  speech.    Fancy  the  .  »  difl'ere*- ^>o  her  wa^"^^ 
world  presuming  to  Uiugh  at  a  man  with  1     -  HMf0fn  t    Yf*.  I  ». vvsr^^  wa.      IMmTx 
half  a  million  and  more  of  money!    Ue  |  yoa  kjkow',  Cob*^  f>-»^  ti>irt'g 


U«    -  I*;. 


pes  now,  though  he  knows  he  ought  ....^ 
oecaose  be  lik^  to  go  there  oa^  too  welL 
He  has  never  dared,  strong  and  brave  as 
be  is,  to  meet  his  though  &ee  u>  &ee; 


•c*. 


.t  a.  wavy 


pnide«  to  Mz^ie  »->Br  w«KUi!»  w.-jiii 

of  thur  ac«x«Kp. 

7  wite  u-£»2  V#  «^ ;  VBt  1  asv 
tt  la  a  book  the  udka^j^    ^ 
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aathor  went  on  to  remark,  that  if  joa  wiselj 
wished  for  what  was  most  likely  to  happen 
to  70U,  and  prayed  ni^ht  and  momincr  for 
it  to  come,  you  would  in  all  probability, 
and  provided  you  had  &ith  enough,  get 
what  you  prayed  for." 

"  Grace,  dear,  don't." 

But  Grace  went  on. 

^  As  for  me,  I'm  not  so  happy  as  I  should 
like  to  !)e.  Not  because  my  life  is  dull ; 
but  ^  oh !  quite  another  thinv  —  because, 
you  see,  I  am  wishing  and  praying  for  what 
does  not  come.  That  is*  the  only  change  I 
want.  And,  oh  dear  1  it  is  a  terrible  neat 
chancy  to  ask.     Areyou  happy,  Dick  ?  " 

"Pretty  well.  There  are  one  or  two 
things  that  bother  me  as  I  lie  in  my  ham- 
mocK  at  night." 

"  You  would  like  poor  Uncle  Richard  to 
get  well  again,"  said  Lucy. 

<'  No,  that  is  not  one  of  them*  Of  course  I 
should,  Lucy.  But  that .  is '  not  one  of 
them." 

"  Can  we  help  you,  Dick  ?  "  said  Grace. 

"  No ;  I  hardly  think  you  ean.  But  let 
me  help  you,  if  1  may." 

"  Some  day,  Dick,  I  mean  to  ask  you, 
perhaps." 

She  held  out  her  hand  frankly.  At  the 
touch  of  her  slender  fingers,  the  great, 
solid-looking  man  &irly  trembled  and 
shook.  But  Grace  was  gone,  and  he  turned 
moodily  away. 

Was  he  paying  attention  ?  Was  he  in 
love  with  his  cousin  ?  Was  be  letting  the 
thought  of  her  dwell  in  his  mind  day  after 
day,  till  it  became  a  power  almost  too  great 
to  be  resisted  ? 

About  two  miles  from  Market  Basing 
stands,  on  a  small  eminence,  a  cross  —  one 
of  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  the  First 
in  honor  of  Queen  Eleanor.  It  is  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and,  standing  on  its 
steps,  you  have  a  wide  and  very  pretty  view 
of  Market  Basing,  and  the  surrounding 
meadows.  On  a  platform  of  red  sandstone, 
in  seven  steps,  is  the  cross  itself,  about 
forty  feet  tdgh.  The  lowest  part  is  octag- 
onal, bearing  on  its  side?,  much  defaced, 
the  arms  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  Pon- 
thieu  in  Picardy.  Above  this  is  another 
small  tower  of  twelve  feet.  Every  other 
side  of  this  tower  contains  a  crowned 
female  figure,  defaced,  but  not  yet  destroyed 
by  time.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
four-sided  tower^  on  which  is  a  marble  cross, 
formerly  gilt.  It  had  been  old  Mr.  Morti- 
boy's  favorite  drive.  He  would  get  down 
finom  John  Heathcote's  dogcart-^  for  it  was 
on  the  road  to  Parkside  —  and,  leaving  him 
standing  in  the  road,  would  climb  the  steps 
and  contemplate  the  town  and  his  property 
lying    beneath    him.     When  he  was   a 


younger  man,  he  used  to  walk  oat  and 
back. 

Dick,  one  afternoon  in  September,  was 
driving  Grace  Heathoote  home  in  his  dog- 
cart. She  had  come  to  town  with  her 
father,  who  had  business  to  detain  him 
later. 

As  they  passed  the  cross,  Grace  pointed 
it  out  to  him. 

"Your  father  used  to  be  so  fond  of 
standing  on  the  steps,  and  lookinz  at  the 
town,  Dick.  Let  us  get  down  and  see  the 
view.  You  can  count  your  houses  with 
your  finger,  as  he  used  to  do." 

"  I  don't  much  care  for  views,  and  I  don*t 
want  to  count  my  houses,"  said  Dick ;  '^  bnt 
you  always  have  your  own  way." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  being  a  woman  un- 
less you  have  it,  is  there? " 

*'  Lead  the  horse  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
walk  him  down,  and  wait  for  us,  Bob.** 

They  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  old  cross : 
Grace  on  the  top  step,  and  Dick  one  or  two 
steps  lower. 

"  Look,  Dick,  look ;  is  it  not  beautiful?  " 

A  beautiful  landscape  of  peace  and 
plenty,  lit  up  with  an  autumn  sun,  can 
make  things  beautifuL  Dick  turned  for  a 
moment  to  the  scene,  but  his  eyes  went 
back  to  Grace.  The  girl  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  bade  him  look  for  his  own 
house.  A  second  time,  at  her  touch,  Dick 
trembled  and  shivered.  For  she  had  neyer 
looked  so  lovely. 

'*  Don't,  Grace,"  he  said,  in  a  constrained 
voice.  He  was  exerting  a\\  his  strength  to 
prevent  himself  from  taking  the  slight  and 
delicate  figure  in  his  arms,  and  cruSiing  it 
to  his  heart.  "  Don't,  Grace.  Don't  toudft 
me." 

«  Why  not,  Dick  ?  " 

^  Because  I  love  you,  Grace*  Because  I 
cannot  bear  it  any  longer." 

The  girl  shrank  back  in  momentaiy 
dread.  Tor  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and 
had  a  hungry,  yearning  look,  a  wild  look. 

They  heard  no  sounds  in  the  air,  sare  the 
song  of  a  lark  aboye  them,  and  the  crunch- 
ing of  the  gravel  made  by  the  horse's  hoofs 
and  the  wheels  of  the  dogcart.  Another 
sound  there  was :  but  they  were  both  deaf: 
the  sound  of  voices  —  a  woman's  voice. 

"  Where's  your  master.  Bob  ?  " 

*'  Nigh  the  cross,  with  Miss  Grace." 

Bob  went  on ;  and  the  woman,  stepping 
on  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  noiselessly 
went  on  till  she  came  to  the  cross.  Thp^i 
she  slipped  behind  it,  and  listened. 

"  I  love  you,  Grace,"  Dick  went  on.  **I 
tell  you  I  have  fought  against  it,  because 
Lucy  told  me  something  —  I  half  forget. 
There  is  another.  What  do  I  care  about 
any  other  man  ?  There  is  no  man  in  the 
world  I  am  afraid  oE" 
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**  Do  Yoa  think  women  are  to  be  fought 
£r,  Dick  ?    Yoa  are  not  in  Texas  now. 

<*  Forgire  me.  I'm  only  a  common  and 
a  loacrh  man,  Grace,  my  —  my  darling." 
She  shrank  farther  back.  The  woman  be- 
hind gave  a  little  hiss,  and  clenched  her 
fists.  ^  I'm  not  fit  to  speak  to  a  girl  like 
700.  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  say  so 
yourself.  But  I  can't  heip  myself,  Grace. 
I  swear  I  can't  help  myself.  Look  here  :  if 
yoo  touch  me,  I  shake  all  over.  Yet  I  am 
not  happy  except  I  am  neair  j-ou.  If  you 
speak  to  me,  I  tmgle  with  pleasure.  If  you 
uiew,  Grace  —  if  you  only  knew,  what  a 
wild  beast  is  in  me  now,  telling  me  to  take 
you  in  my  arms,  and  kiss,  and  kiss,  and  kiss 
yoa  again,  you  would  run  away  shrieking." 

'^^I'm  notafiuid  of  you,  Cousin  Dick." 

But  she  was. 

''The  devil  and  all  of  it  is,  you  see, 
Grace,"  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  was  wrestling  with  and  getting  the 
better  of  his  wild  beast — '^  the  devil  of  it 
is — I'm  glad,  after  all,  that  I  have  told  you, 
becaose  now  thinzs  will  be  easier  —  that  I 
ooold  not  even  asx  you  to  marry  me." 

**  Tou  know,  Dick,  that  it  would  be  use- 
less if  you  could." 

"  I  know.  The  other — boy  —  Frank  — 
Melliship — I  know." 

He  sat  down  on  the  lower  step,  and 
emnched  his  heel  into  the  grass. 

^  If  you  knew  all,  I  said,  yes,  if  you 
knew  jul,  I  think  you  would  —  pity  —  me, 
Grace.  If  I  could  only  find  something  to 
say  that  would  make  you  love  me  1  If  I 
could  only  make  you  understand  —  only  I 
can't  talk  as  some  men  can  —  how  I  long 
for  you,  how  I  curse  the  —  the  cause  that 
keeps  me  from  hoping  ever  to  marry  you." 

**  Dick,  I  never  —  never  could  marry 
you." 

**  But  I  should  have  a  chance  —  at  leaA, 
I  should  think  so — if  it  were  not  for  her, 
Grace."  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  to  her  wildly.  "  Grace, 
what  does  all  the  world  matter,  and  what 
they  think  or  say  ?  See,  I  love  you,  I  will 
fight  for  you,  and  —  and  worship  you  all 
my  life.  I  am  rich,  I  will  give  you  any  thing 
that  yon  like  to  ask.  The  world  over  there 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  here.  Come 
away  with  me.  We  will  build  a  house  in 
California,  in  a  spot  I  like  well.  The  sun 
is  always  bright  there.  Grace,  come  with 
me.  I  am  a  man  ;  I  am  not  a  puny  strip- 
ling like  Frank  Melliship.  Men  know  me, 
and  are  ai'raid  of  me.  but  /  —  I,  my  girl, 
am  afraid  of  no  man  in  the  world  —  no  man. 
Roaring  Dick  is  king  wherever  he  goes  I " 

He  was  mad  wiui  passion.  His  eyes 
were  aglow  with  a  strange  fire,  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  hoarse.  He  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  shrinking    and  terri- 


fied girl,  with  outstretched  arms.    Grace 
shrieked,  and  fell  back  against  the  cross. 

Then  between  them  stepped  the  listening 
woman. 

''Noj^she  cried,  '<no,  Grace  Heath- 
cote  :  leave  me  my  husband,  at  least  Tkke 
his  rings  and  his  presents,  hear  his  fine 
speech«i  —  you  may  have  them ;  but  you 
snan't  have  him*  Not  that,  not  that. 
Leave  him  to  me.  He  is  mine,  mine :  my 
handsome  Dick.  You  think  you  will  get 
away  from  your  Polly.  Not  you,  my  lad, 
not  vou.    Not  yet,  not  yet." 

She  had  been  drinking:  her  face  was 
flushed  and  red,  she  wore  a  coarse  country 
dress,  she  was  frowsy  and  heated,  her  voice 
was  thick.  Good  heavens  I  what  a  contrast 
to  the  sweet  and  delicate  girl  who  stood 
above  her  on  the  steps,  white  and  fright- 
ened. 

"  Plrettv  things  for  a  wife  to  hear ;  veij 
pretty  things,  upon  mv  word ;  and  as  for 
you,  you  young  minx  '^^ 

Here  Dick  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  swung  her  round.  She  look* 
ed  np  at  him,  in  h«r  rage  and  fury,  with 
parted  lips  and  flaming  cheeks.  Her  hus- 
band was  pale  and  calm,  save  for  the  treiB* 
blin^  of  his  lips. 

His  eves  met  hers. 

You  Know  how,  in  the  Festin  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  statue  of  the  Commandant  lays 
his  irresistible  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Don  Juan.  At  its  cold  touch,  the  bravado 
and  courage  go  out  of  the  man.  As  it 
weighs  him  down,  he  sinks  lower  and  lower 
till  the  earth  closes  over  him. 

At  the  first  touch  of  Dick's  hand,  Polly 
trembled.  When  he  turned  her  round,  and 
she  read,  not  wrath,  but  a  cold  pitiless  de- 
termination in  his  face,  her  rase  died  oat 
fiuddenly,  and  she  became  cold  all  over. 
She  dropped  her  eyes.  He  looked  at  her 
steadily  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said, 
in  a  husky  voice,  ^ 

*<  Go  away  from  this,  Polly.  Keep  oat  of 
my  way  —  you'd  best  —  for  the  present." 

The  woman  went  on  her  way  without  a 
word. 

Grace  sat  down,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  She  forgot  her  own  terror  in  her  sor- 
row for  Dick.  Across  his  face  had  flashed, 
for  a  moment  only,  a  look  of  misery  and 
shame  that  cut  her  to  the  heart 

**0  Cousin  Dick,  Cousin  Dick,"  she 
cried,  bursting  into  tears,  **  I  am  so  sorry  1 " 

"  Forgive  me,  Grace,"  he  said  quietly. 
**  Forgive  me.  I  get  mad  sometimes,  yoa 
know.  I  was  mad  then.  Tell  me  you  for- 
give me." 

She  held  oat  her  hand.  In  truth,  she 
had  never  caught  the  meaning  of  his  words 
How  should  she  know  what  Uiey  meant  ? 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  kept  il» 
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**  I  was  only  ninef  een  when  I  married 
her.  Even  then  there  was  no  excuse  for 
me.  But  she  made  me  do  it  I  took  her 
up  to  rx)ndon,  when  my  father  sent  me  to 
work  at  our  town  agent's.  We  were  mar- 
ried in  St.  Pancras  Church.  Then  I  left 
home,  was  turned  out  by  my  father,  -^  all 
my  fault,  Grace,  not  his,  remember  that,  — 
and  I  left  her.  Till  the  time  I  came  home 
again,  I  never  thouglit  of  her.  Now  I  have 
to  pay  her  to  keep  silence.  Pity  me, 
Grace."  ' 

"  I  do  pity  you,  Dick  ;  I  pity  you  from 
my  heart." 

"  I  said  what  I  ought  not,  my  child.  I 
said  I  loved  you.  That  is  true.  Yon  will 
always  remember  that  I  loved  you,  will  you 
not  ?  As  long  as  1  live,  I  shall  love  you. 
But  you  may  trust  me,  Grace.  I  shall 
never  oficnd  you  again.  For  I  can  never 
ask  you  to  marry  me." 

"And,  O  Dick,  O  Cousin  Dickl  you 
won't  try  to  do  any  harm  to  Frank  ?  " 

'*  Frank  Melliship  ?  I'm  not  the  man, 
Grace.  Marry  whom  you  like.  I  will  help 
yoU)  that  is,  if  I  can." 

She  laid  her  hand  in  his  once  more.  He 
looked  down  at  her :  the  passion  faded  out 
of  his  deep  black  eyes  —  eyes  now  soft  and 
tender  as  a  woman's. 

**  Go,  Grace.  Keep  my  secret.  I  must 
stay  here  a  while  and  think.  Go  home  with- 
out me,  my  child." 

"  1  am  afraid  —  of  Atfr,  Dick." 

"  She  dares  not  touch  you.    By !  " 

-^  he  clenched  his  fist.  '*  But  I  will  walk 
with  you  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  see  you 
safe  with  Bob." 

**  Good-by,  Dick.  Don't  do  any  thin«r 
dreadful.  Oh,  I  am  so  afraid  you  should  1  ** 
Then  she  added,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
"  Don't  be  cruel  to  her." 

They  parted :  she  with  a  heart  full  of 
new  and  strange  sympathies  and  sorrows ; 
he  subdued  and  heavy-laden. 

He  pulled  out  his  cigar-case,  and  smoked 
for  above  an  hour,  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
the  old  cross.  Then  the  sun  got  low,  and 
he  got  up  and  walked  homewards. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rising  s^round  on  which 
the  cross  stands,  runs  the  river  which  winds 
down  tlie  plain,  and  flows  betweeU  his  'fa- 
ther's house  in  Derngate  and  his  own  little 
villa.  He  took  the  towing-path,  and  fol- 
lowed it  moodily.  It  was  a  very  lonely 
path ;  few  people  walked  there  by  day,  and 
none  by  night.  The  barges  have  all  left  it 
long  smce,  and  the  deserted  stream  flows 
alon^  broad  and  deep,  between  the  trees 
which  overhang  it  on  either  side. 

Presently,  before  him  in  the  path,  he  saw 
his  wife.  She  had  been  drinking  again, 
since  he  sent  her  away,  to  drown  her  fears ; 
and  now  she  stood  in  the  way  befiire  him, 


facing  him,  with  her  arms  akimbo,  and  a 
loud,  defiant  laugh. 

"  So  you've  done  your  fine  talk  with 
Grace  Ileathcote  at  last,  and  now  you're 
coming  to  beg'my  pardon,  I  suppose." 

Dick  grew  purple  with  passion.  He 
seized  her  by  the  waist  in  his  mighty  arms, 
and,  without  saying  a  single  word^  raised 
her  aloft,  and  threw  her  —  heavy  ad  she 
was  —  six  feet  and  .  more  into  the  river. 
With  a  shriek,  the  woman  fell  into  the  deep« 
est  part  of  the  stream,  and  disappeared. 

Dick's  wrath,  when  there  was  noopposi^ 
tion  to  feed  it,  was  as  short-lived  as  a  straw- 
fire.  He  looked  at  the  rings  of  water 
widening  round  the  spot  where  Polly  had 
fallen  in,  with  an  expression  which  rapidly 
changed  from  extreme  rage  to  one  more  like 
extreme  vexation, 

**  Carambo  I "  he  cried,  "  what  if  Pve 
drowned  herY" 

But  he  might  have  spared  himself  his 
anxiety.  The  cold  water  sobered  her  in  a 
moment ;  and  rising  finom  the  mud  at  the 
bottom,  into  which  her  head  had  at  first 
plunged,  she  came  to  the  surface.  Ten  feet 
lower  down,  a  fallen  tree  lay  half  across  the 
stream.  The  current  bore  her  on  before 
she  had  time  to  sink  a^ain.  She  clutched 
at  the  branches,  which  bent  and  ducked  her 
again  and  again.  But  at  last  she  landed 
herself,  and  clambering  up  the  bank,  wet 
and  dripping,  turned  in  fury  upon  her  lord 
and  master. 

Dick  was  sittinz  on  the  ^rass,  laughing  as 
if  it  was  the  best  joke  he  had  ever  known 
in  his  life. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Polly,  if 
you  split.  Now  you  see.  Lordl  if  yoa 
could  only  get  a  sight  of  your  own  fiice  I  '* 

She  had  risen  from  the  waves,  like  Venus 
Anadyomene.  Encumbered  as  she  was 
with  her  draggled  clothes,  she  only  resem- 
bled the  goddess  in  that  one  fact.  Besides 
the  mud  at  the  bottom,  which  was  still  in 
her  hair  and  bonnet,  she  had  collected  a 
goodly  quantity  of  duckweed  on  her  way 
out  of  the  water,  which  hung  in  graceful 
festoons  upon  her  shoulders. 

^  You'd  better  go  home  to  your  mother 
and  ^et  dry,  Polly." 

**  I'll  cry  all  over  Markup  Basing  that  Pm 
your  wife.  1*11  have  revenge,  you  black, 
murdering  villain.  I'll  have  my  rights  out 
of  you,  I  will." 

"  Then,  Polly,  perhaps  next  time  you  go 
into  the  river,  you  will  stay  there." 

Dick  strode  ofi*  alone,  leaving  his  wife  on 
the  other  side. 

When  he  got  home,  he  bolted  the  door,  so 
that  her  key  was  of  no  use.  About  ten 
o'clock,  a  little  gravel  was  thrown  up  at  his 
window.    It  was  Polly,  crying,  — 

'*  Dick,  let  me  in ;  let  me  in,  Dick.    Tm 
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rerx  sorrj,  and  I  haven't  told  nobody ;  on 
mv  sacred  wonl,  I  haven't.  I  said  I'd  been 
a  bl?ickbcn-yin',  and  fell  in." 

IMck  poked  an  unrelenting  head  oat  of 
the  window.  At  the  sight  of  it,  his  wife  put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  face  and  sobbed 
loudiv. 

^  Polly,"  said  the  inhuman  Dick,  ^  you 
may  so  to  the  devil." 

Polly  went  home.  She  arose  early  next 
morning,  and  repaired  again,  trembling,  to 
the  house  ;  but  ^ue  might  just  as  well  have 
gone  defiantly,  for  Dick  Mortiboy  was  off 
to  town  by  the  six  o'clock  train. 


CHAFfER  XXXII. 

Follow  me,  as  the  old  novelists  used  to 
say,  to  Paragon  Place,  6ray*s  Inn  Road. 
This  pleasant  retreat  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  road,  not  very  far  from  the  lordly  en- 
trance to  Gray's  Inn.  Paragon  Place  is  a 
eul  de  8CLC ;  and  as  it  consists  only  of  six 
houses  in  all,  it  passes  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
existence,  having  but  little  intercourse  with 
the  outer  world.  It  consists  of  a  single  row 
of  five  houses,  with  another  at  the  end, 
looking  down  the  court  They  fiice  a  paved 
alley  of  ten  feet  in  breadth.  The  nortliern 
ode  of  Paran^on  Place  is  bounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  eight  feet  high,  set  about  and  gar- 
nished, for  the  better  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  a  plentiful  dressing  of  broken 
bottles.  The  wall  may  also  setve  as  protec- 
tion to  the  printers'  offices  which  lie  beyond. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  barrier  insuperable 
between  Paragon  Place  and  the  printers. 
Thus  fashion  separates  itself  from  busi- 
ness ;  leisure  and  retirement  from  compul- 
•ory  work- 

I  would  that  we  might  linger  over  Para- 
eon  Place  and  its  inhabitants.  Aboilt  every 
house  there  hang  half  a  dozen  histories ; 
firom  the  tale  of  every  dweller  might  be 
woven  aromince  of  reil  life,  that  is  a  tale 
of  sin  and  sufiering,  of  poverty  and  sorrow. 
We  have  to  do  with  one  only.  It  is  the 
third  tenement  in  the  row.  Like  the  rest,  it 
consists  of  three  main  rooms,  lighted,  each 
"fore  and  afl;  "  the  front  window  lookin:^ 
into  the  court,  the  back  commanding  a  view 
of  a  small  yard   beyond,  about   six   feet 

Suare,  containing  a  water-butt  and  a  heap 
rubbish. 

There  is  a  staircase  leading  to  two  rooms, 
one  over  the  other,  above.  On  the  lefl 
hand  of  the  door,  as  you  ^o  in,  is  ;i  sort  of 
closet  or  small  room,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  bedroom  when  the  family  overflows 
the  rest  of  the  house.  It  is  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  an  aperture  giving  space  for 
a  single  pain  of  glass. 


The  doors  of  the  houses,  which  were 
once  painted  green,  but  long  years  since, 
stand  open.     Every  tbin^  atout  the  court 
is  intolerably  dirty.     Odds  and  stray  bits 
of  vegetables,   as   cabbage   stalks,   potato 
peelings,  and  such  small  wreck  and  iltbris, 
fie  about  the  stones ;  a  gutter  runs  along 
the  wall,  down  which  is   merrily  flowing, 
at  this   moment,  the   bucket  of  soapsuds 
which  No.  1  has  just  emptied  into  it.    Two 
children,   having     hastily    constructed     a 
model  ship  out  of  a  >pLinter  of  wood,  have 
launched  it  u|X)ii  thi'^  river,  and  are  watch- 
ing its  progress  down  the  tributary  stream 
to   the  great   Mississippi  of    Gray*s    Inn 
Road.      They  run   out   with   it  into    the 
street,  and  stay  there.     Then  the  court  is 
quiet  again,  except  for  the  pulse   of  the 
steam  press,  which  is  never  silent.    The  sun 
shines  on  the  windows  of  the  printers' office, 
and  is  reflected  back  on  the  doorstep  of 
No.  3,  where  sits,  basking  in  its  warmth,  a 
figure,  muffled  as  if  it  were  winter,  and 
smoking  a  long  clay  pipe.     He  is  appar- 
ently bent  and  doubled  up,  from  the  etfecti 
of  age :  his  (shoulders  stoop,  and  his  back 
is  rounded.     On  his  liead  is  a  soil  felt  hat, 
much  too  large  for  him,  which  flaps  down 
on  the  side  nearest  the  door,  but  is  lilted 
up  on  the  other  side  to  catch  the  sun.     A 
crutch  is  beside  him.     In  his   hand    is   a 
copy  of  the  d:iy  before  yesterday's  *'  Daily 
Telegraph ; "  and  he  is  reading  aloud,  slow- 
ly and  piiinfulty,  making  comments  as  he 
goes  —  not  running  so  much  as  crawling  ^ 
to  his  companion,  a  child  of  nine  or  ten, 
who  is  sitting  on  the  stones,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  in  the  reflected  sunlight. 
The  boy's  head  is  bare :  his  feet  are  bare. 
One  sleeve  of  his  jacket  is  quite  gone,  the 
other  nearly.     His  trousers  are   all   rents 
and  tatters,  his  white  legs  gleaming  through 
the  holes.     His  shirt  will  no  longer  button, 
and  shows  signs  of  approaching  dissolution. 
All  this  is  a  trifle,  because  the  weather  is 
warm  ;  and  rags  are  just  as  comfortable  in 
warm  weather  as  any  thing  else.     BesideS) 
the   boy  has  not  been  brought   up  in  a 
school   which   teaches   the  cultivation   of 
(>crsonal  appearance  by  means  of  sartorial 
art     He  was   far  more   interested  in  the 
problem  of  how  to  satisfy  that  raging  wolf 
which  every  day  gnawed  at  his  stomach, 
and   instigated  him   to  get  food   by  any 
means. 

**  So  you  see,  Bill,"  said  the  politician, 
in  a  thill,  quavering  voice,  •*  the  Guv'ment's 
gorn  and  done  it  agen,  and  the  country'^ 
goin'  to  the  devil.  Now,  if  I  was  in  the 
'Quae  "  — 

He  stopped  and  folded  his  paper. 

"  Don't  go  into  the  'Ouse,  Thoozy,"  said 
the  child. 

**  It's  not  the  work'us,  stoopid.    It's  the 
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House  of  Parlyment.  Some  day  I  think  I 
flhall  go,  to  represent  Finsbuiy.  I  wish 
there  was  the  price  of  a  half-pint  in  my 
pocket.  Who's  the  swell  coming  up  the 
court  ?  " 

The  "swell,"  who  was  looking  inquir- 
ingly up  and  down  the  court,  seeing  the 
pair  ouiside  tbe  door,  turned  his  steps  in 
their  direction. 

"  Can  you  tell  me "  he  spoke  to  the 
smoker,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  the  flap- 
ping hat,  —  *'  if  a  Mrs.  Kneebone  lives 
about  here  ?  " 

He  removed  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
hb  great  hat  Iruiu  his  head,  and  stood  up- 
right in  the  doorway,  waving  his  hand  with 
an  air  of  authority. 

Dick  Mortiboy  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. Behind  the  wrinkles  and  lines  of 
age  lay  —  not  the  color,  because  the  face 
was  perfectly  pale  and  colorless;  nor  the 
shape,  because  the  cheeks  were  sunken 
and  the  features  prominent ;  nor  the  come- 
liness, because  the  whole  figure  was  starved 
and  pinched;  nor  the  reduodant  locks, 
because  the  scattered  hairs,  nearly  white, 
hiy  sparse  and  thin  about  his  temples  — 
but  an  indescribable  look  of  youth. 

He  was  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height ;  but  then  he  stooped  a  good  deal. 
He  had  on  a  long,  coarse  coat,  made  for  a 
grown  man.  His  le^s  were  cased  in  win- 
ter trousers.  He  had  a  tluck  flannel  shirt, 
and  a  wrapper  round  his  neck.  His  chest 
was  flattened  in,  his  le^s  bowed,  his  body 
bent.  Dick,  standing  before  him  on  the 
stones,  stared  at  him  without  speaking. 
He  had  never  seen  this  kind  of  creature 
before. 

"  When  you  think  you'll  recognize  me 
again,"  said  the  boy  sarcastically,  *' per- 
haps you'll  let  me  know." 

'*  It  tf  a  boy,  by  gad  1 "  said  Dick. 

The  child  previously  addressed  as  Bill 
set  up  a  yell  of  delight,  clapping  his  hands 
and  dancing  round.  It  was  as  good  fun  as 
he  ever  assisted  at  The  other  relaxed 
from  his  sternness  of  expression,  conceding 
an  aged  smile  to  the  frivolities  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

**  Are  you  a  boy,  or  are  you  a  man  ?  " 
asked  Dick.  ''  What's  your  name  ?  Tell 
me  something  about  yourself  ?  " 

'*  You  can  read,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the 
nondescript,  with  a  patronizing  air.  **  You 
can  do  that  much,  I  presume.  Young  Bill, 
the  writin*  materials.  Give  the  old  man 
his  bit  o*  whitin*." 

Bill  produced  a  piece  of  chsdk  from  his 
trousers  pocket. 

**  Here  y'are,  Thoozy.     Hooray  1 " 

Thoozy  inspected  the  '*  materials  "  with 
care,  and  looked  for  a  point  This. —  in 
what  mathematicians  would  describe  as  a 


rough  eikosihedron,  or  twenty-^ded  solid 
—  was  difllcult  to  find ;  but  selecting  some* 
thing  which  would  suit,  he  marched  grave- 
ly down  the  steps,  and,  turning  the  sleeve 
ojf  his  coat  up  to  his  elbow,  while  he  sup- 
ported his  long  tails  under  the  leil  arm, 
raised  his  right  hand  to  the  brick  wall. 
Then  he  stopped  and  turned  round  again. 

"  You  can  spell  ?  "  he  said  to  Dick,  look- 
ing at  him  sideways,  as  if  with  suspicion, 
but  always  with  an  eye  on  Bill. 

Dick  nodded. 

^^  And  read  V  Because  Fm  not  going  to 
take  all  this  trouble  for  nothing,  yoa 
know." 

Little  Bill  screamed,  and  rolled  himself 
over  and  over  upon  the  cabbage  stalks. 
Thoozy,  with  one  eye  on  his  young  com- 
panion, proceeded  slowly  with  his  talk. 

**  Then,"  he  said,  stepping  back  and 
admiring  the  efiect  of  the  sunlight  upon  his 
strokes,  ^*  there's  a  C,  and  a  00,  and  a  EEL 
If  that  don't  spell  Cook,  that  ain*t  my 
name,  and  Methoosalem  ain't  my  na- 
ture." 

<'b  Lordl"  cried  Bill,  <' ain't  ha  a 
fizzer  I " 

Dick  Mortiboy  took  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  contemplated  the  pair  with  aa 
expression  in  which  curiosity  had  the  bes^ 
part. 

*'  So  you're  Mr.  Methoosalem,  are  you? 
Pray,  b  this  Bill  — little  Bill?  " 

*'That  is  Bill,  mister,"  said  Thoosy, 
'*  and  a  very  good  little  Bill  he  is.  /  edu- 
cated that  there  boy.  Bill,  show  the  gen- 
tleman what  you  can  do:  the  Catherine 
Wheel,  my  child." 

He  had  resumed  his  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  doorstep,  and  issued  his  oniers 
with  a  wave  of  the  pipe,  like  the  director 
of  a  circus  using  his  whip. 

The  boy  went  through  the  graceful  per- 
formance known  among  his  fnends  of  the 
pavement  as  the  Catherine  Wheel.  **  Hoop- 
ikl  "  he  cried,  bringing^  his  bare  and  dirty 
feet  within  an  inch  of  Dick's  waistcoat 

'^  /  taught  him  the  wheel,"  said  llioozy . 
'*  I'm  too  old  to  do  it  myself.  He  learned 
the  '  Hoop-Ik  1^  hisself,  the  ni^ht  we  got 
hold  of  two  gallery  checks  for  the  Gayety 
Theatre.  He  learnt  that  there  of  a  fine 
gal  T-  a  dooced  fine  gal,  sir.  If  I  was  a 
younger  man"  —  here  he  stopped,  and 
winked  with  a  sigh.  ^  Now,  Bill,  the  In- 
verted Column." 

<<  Never  mind  the  Inverted  Column,"  said 
Dick.  <*  Here's  a  shilling  for  you,  Bill. 
Gro  and  eet  something  to  eat" 

**  Haifa  pint  will  l^  enough  for  me,  Wil- 
liam," cried  the  other  grandly,  relighting 
his  pipe.  *'  And  set  a  penn'orth  o'  belly- 
ache tor  yourself  first  Plums  that  is,  sir," 
he  explained  to  Dick. 
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*Hbw  old  are  yoo,  may  I  aak,"  said 
Dick. 

"  £ighfy*six,  I  am  —  a  great  age.  I  was 
Berenty  when  I  was  born,  sixteen  years 
n^  And  I've  been  gettins^  older  ever 
since.  My  old  woman  in  were  is  only 
BCTenfy-five." 

•*  Who  is  your  old  woman  ?  " 

**■  Here  she  is,  Mrs.  Kneebone,  sir,  her- 
self the  la^ly  you  was  axing  afler.  Kot 
my  wife,  you  know,  nor  yet  my  mother, 
DOT  my  ^andmother.  Conne  out,  old  wo- 
man. Here's  a  sentleman  wants  you  to 
drink  his  health.*' 

She  was  as  withered  and  wrinkled  as 
Methoosalem  himseU^  but  without  his  look 
of  childhood.  In  her  hand  she  held  a 
wooden  snuff-box,  from  which  ever  and 
anon  she  refreshed  herself.  She  wore  a 
dress  of  some  kind  of  stuff,  black  in  color, 
and  a  bonnet  on  her  head  which  might 
oooe  have  had  some  shape.  At  present  it 
had  none.  An  old  woman  who  muttered 
as  she  went  along :  a  creature  who  would 
have  been  burned  as  a  witch  in  the  merry 
old  days  :  an  evil-looking,  miserable  old 
woman. 

She  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  sun,  and 
peered  up  at  the  stranger. 

<'  I  don't  know  you,  sir.  I  can't  let  you 
in.  I  never  saw  you  before.  You  can't 
oome  in  here." 

''What  are  you  talking  about?"  said 
llioozy.  "  Who  said  the  gentleman  did 
know  you  ?  Who  talked  about  coming  in  ? 
Yah !  He  wants  to  have  five  minutes  of 
your  lively  society,  and  he  wants  to  look 
at  you.  You  ain't  none  too  pretty, 
neither." 

^  I  want  some  information,  for  which  I 
am  willing  to  pay,"  said  the  stranger. 

''About  how  long  ago,  sir  V  "  asked  the 
old  woman,  with  a  look  of  terror  at  the  boy. 

**  About  twelve  years  ago." 

*^  What  about  twelve  years  ago  ?  "  She 
shook  all  over. 

**  That's  when  I  began  to  remember 
plain,"  said  the  boy.  **  Go  ahead,  sir ;  I 
oan  answer  your  questions.  Old  lady,  cut 
it.    Now  go,  d'yer  hear  V  " 

**  Thoozv,  my  dear,  be  careful,"  she  said, 
in  a  trembling  voice.    '*  Oh,  be  careful." 

"  Cut  it,  I  say.  Careful,  indeed  I  Now 
then,  sir.  You  can't  have  a  more  quieter 
and  more  genteeler  spot  than  Paragon 
Place  on  a  warm  day  in  September,  aoout 
two  o'clock,  F.H.,  in  the  atternoon.  The 
haristoeracy  is  gone  to  the  seaside,  and 
there's  no  one  to  interrupt  us.  Fire  away 
with  your  questions." 

He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  sat 
down  on  the  doorstep  a^ain. 

^  Firsty  then,  that  child.  You  sud  his 
name  was  BilL    Bill  what?" 


**  Lord  help  you  I  He  ain^t  got  no  other 
name.  Now,  sir,  do  you  think  —  I  asks  yoa 
as  a  stranger — do  you  think  it  can  be  done 
for  the  money?  Where's  your  profit? 
That's  what  I  sav.  Where's  your  profit  to 
come  from  out  of  five  bob  a  week  ? 

He  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  arm-holet, 
and  looked  as  sagacious  as  a  publisher. 

*'  Who  brought  him  here  ?  How  old  is 
he  ?    Who  does  he  belong  to  ?  " 

"  A-hem  I  As  a  proprietor  of  this  yer 
hospital,  and,  I  may  say,  the  resident  physi- 
cian, I  holds  out  my  hand,  and  I  says,  says 
I,  How  much  ?  " 

"  Isn't  Mrs.  Kneebone  the  proprietor  ?  " 

"  On'y  in  the  heyes  of  the  bobby.  If 
any  thing  goes  wrong,  the  coroner  holds 
his  inquidge  round  the  comer,  and  Knee- 
bone she  goes  before  'em  and  swears.  I 
sits  at  home  and  smokes  my  pipe." 

'<  Crood.  Tell  me  all  about  the  bor. 
Here's  a  sovereign  down,  and  five  more  if 
the  inquirv  leads  me  to  any  thing  I  want." 

"  How  do  I  know  what  you  want  ?  " 

^  That's  just  it.  You  don't  know,  and 
so  you  can't  tell  lies." 

^  Don't  be  too  sharp,  young  feller,  else 
you  might  fall  down,  though  you  are  so  biff| 
and  cut  a  hole  in  the  pavin  stones.  Bm 
was  brought  here,  a  three-weeks'  baby^ 
just  nine  years  and  a  half  ago.  There 
was  the  devil's  own  trouble  to  keep  him 
goin';  and  he  wouldn't  have  been  kep' 
goin'  at  all,  only  his  mother  come  round 
herself  every  day." 

*'  What  was  the  name  of  his  mother  ? 
Nine  years  and  a  half  ago  ?  Who  was  his 
mother  ?  " 

*'  Polly  Tresler." 

Dick  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"  You're  sure  of  it  ?  You  would  swear 
it  ?    You  are  certain  of  the  date  ?  " 

'*  Take  my  dick  on  all  the  Bibles  in  the 
jug.  Ask  the  old  woman.  Here,  mother, 
come  out  again ! " 

She  hobbled  out. 

*'  Now  then,  old  lady,  tell  the  gentleman 
how  old  Bill  is.  Show  him  your  book. 
She's  got  a  book,  sir,  and  puts  'em  all 
down." 

**  I'll  show  him  that  page,"  said  Mrs. 
Kneebone,  looking  suspicious,  <*but  no 
more,  for  five  shillings." 

It  was  a  sort  of  register  she  brought  him 
covering  about  twenty  years.  She  turned 
over  the  pages  slowly,  and  at  last  arrived, 
at  her  date. 

**  There  you  are,  sir.  Read  it,  but  don't 
look  at  no  more."    Dick  read,  — 

^  Nov.  5,  1860.  Boy  —  three  weeks  old 
—  to  be  called  Bill.  Eighteen  pence  a 
week.  Mother's  name  and  address,  Mist 
Tresler."  —  (here  an  old  address  had  been 
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icratched  out,  and  a  new  one  substituted) 
—«  P.  T.,  Post-office,  Market  Basing." 

Dick's  eye  ran  down  the  list  on  the  page. 
There  was  about  half  a  dozen  in  the  year. 
To  four  of  their  namos  was  written  the 
word,  "  Dead."  To  one,  "  Taken  away 'by 
his  father."    Bill  made  the  sixth.    - 

"  And  that  boy,  sir,  heVo  been  the  apple 
of  my  eye.    He  nave  indeed." 

Thoozy  winked,  and  jerked  his  pipe, 
which  he  had  resumed,  over  his  left  shoul- 
der to  indicate  that  bis  partner,  or  princi- 
{>al  nurse  of  the  hospital,  was  practising  a 
ittle  amiable  deception.  She  went  on 
without  noticing. 

"  The  clothes  he's  had  o*  me ;  the  pocket 
money  he's  had  o'  me;  the  oranges  and 
apples,  and  —  and  —  and  the  tripe  he's 
had :  it's  what  yon  wouldn't  believe,  sir. 
A  beautiful  breakfast  he  got  only  this 
morning." 

*'  Kinchined  a  kid  and  collared  a  bloater 
in  the  gutter,"  interposed  Thoozy. 

**Now,  don't  you  tell  no  lies.  A  idle, 
good-for-nothin'  vagabond,  as  won't  work, 
and  won't  do  nothin'  but  smoke  and  drink." 
(Here  Bill  arrived  with  a  cargo  of  plu;ns 
and  a  pint  of  beer,  which  Thoozy  tackled 
on  the  spot)  **  It's  ten  years,  sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  and  I  wish-a-ma-die  if  it  ain't 
gawspel,  that  that  boy  said  he  was  gettin' 
too  old  to  work,  and  hasn't  done  a  stroke 
since,  but  eat  up  all  he  can  lay  his  hands 
to." 

"  Ten  years  1 "  said  Thoozy.  *'  So  it  is. 
I  was  only  seventy-six,  then.  I  made  a 
curious  discovery,  mister "  —  here  he 
winked  sideways  at  the  old  woman — "a 
very  curious  discovery ;  and  I  thought  I'd 
make  the  most  of  it.  •  On  the  stren;jth  of 
that  there  discovery,  Tm  a-goin'  to  spend 
my  old  age  in  a  honorable  retirement,  as 
they  says  in  the  papers." 

The  old  woman  moved  her  lips,  but  said 
nothing. 

"  A w)ut  this  boy,  now  ?  "  said  Dick,  in 
reply.  "  Here  he  is.  If  you've  given  him 
clothes,  old  woman,  he's  worn  'em  out; 
and  if  you've  given  him  grub,  it  hasn't 
agreed  with  him.  Here,  let  me  come  in, 
and  I'll  take  down  all  you've  got  to  say. 
Is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  house  as  a 
table,  and  paper  and  pens?  Don't  be 
afraid,  I'm  not  going  to  do  you  any  harm." 

He  pushed  by  the  woman,  Who  tried  to 
stop  him,  and  passed  in.  The  entrance  to 
the  house  was  like  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
as  seen  by  iEneas,  when,  aided  by  the 
Sibyl,  he  undertook  that  perilous  adven- 
ture of  his;  **for  there  were  straightway 
heard  cries,  and  wailing  load,  and  the 
spirits  of  infants,  weeping." 

Dick  pushed  open  a  door,  and  looked  in. 


There  were  lying  on  the  floor,  in  sheets 
and  flannels,  four  babies,  from  a  few  weeks 
to  a  year  old ;  one  or  two  clutching  at  life 
with  strong  and  eager  little  fists;  one  or 
two  mea^,  thin,  and  emaciated.  The  old 
woman  bustled  by,  and  began  'to  apply 
feeding  bottles  with  great  assiduity. 

Dick  looked  at  Thoozy  with  disgust. 

^^This  is  your  precious  hospital,  is  it, 
you  liHle  imp?  Have  you  got  another 
room  ?  " 

'*  There's  my  room  and  Bill's,  up  at  the 
top;  let's  go  therei  BiU,  run  and  fetch 
the  gentleman  a  bit  of  paper,  and  a  pen, 
and  a  penn'orth  of  ink.     Upstairs,  sir." 

The  stsdrs  were  horribly,  fearfully  dirty 
and  noisome.  Creeping  things  were  oa 
the  walls.  The  bannisters  were  broken 
away;  and  on  the  top  floor,  where  the 
boys  slept,  the  planking  of  the  stairs  had 
been  taken  up  to  be  burned  for  firewood. 

There  was  no  furniture  in  the  room  ex- 
cept a  table,  and  a  bed  spread  on  the  floor. 
Thoozy  sat  on  the  bed,  and  looked  wis^ 
fully  at  his  quiet  guest. 

'*  You  dou  t  want  to  do  no  harm  to  Bill, 
do  you,  sir  ? "  speaking  quite  naturally, 
and  like  a  boy.  "You  won't  hurt  he,  will 
you  ?  'cos  Bill's  the  only  friend  I  got.  The 
other  boys  laughs  at  me :  says  I'm  too  old 
to  live  long,  and  asks  how  long  ago  I  was 
born,  you  see.  But  Bill,  he  was  a  right 
good  sort,  and  we've  slep'  together  ever 
since  ho  lefl  ofi*  pap.     My  boy,  Bill  is." 

"  I  won't  hurt  him,  but  I  shall  take  him 
away  from  here." 

*^  If  it's  best  for  him,  I  sha'n*t  say  noth- 
ink.  Don't  believe  that  'ere  old  woman, 
sir.  I  would  work,  if  I  could.  But  I  can'L 
I'm  too*  weak,  and  nobody  won't  have  noth- 
ink  to  say  to  a  baby-farm  boy.  I  tried 
sellin'  papers 'in  the  streets,  and  cigar 
lights;  but  the  stronger  boys  pushed  me 
about.  I  ain't  strong,  sir.  lKX>k  at  my 
legs."  He  pulled  up  his  trousers,'  and 
showed  a  leg  about  half  as  big  as  Dick's 
wrist.  **  And  I'll  tell  you  something  more 
about  Polly,  too,  sir,  if  you'll  be  good  to 
Bill.  She  was  married  lawful  to  Bill's 
father,  'cos  I  heard  her  tell  the  old  woman 
so.  He  was  a  sailor,  he  was.  And  he 
went  to  sea.  *You  ain't  the  man,  are  you, 
sir  y " 

Dick  started.  Here,  indeed,  was  news 
worth  having.  " 

*'You  boy,  find  out  that  man's  name, 
and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  head ;  and 
I'll  help  you  all  round,  except  to  find 
work,  which  is  the  only  thing  you  can't  get 
in  eiiis  blessed  old  country." 

"'  The  old  woman  knows  his  name.  Ill 
get  it  for  you,  never  fear.  She's  afraid  of 
me,  she  is,  since  I  found  her  out ;  but  she 
won't  do  it,  again,  she  won't." 
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"What  is  it  yon  found  out ? " 

«  Here  comes  Bill/'  said  Thoozy.  <<  And 
&e  old  woman,  too  "  — 

Dick  palled  out  five  pounds,  and  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Kneebone,  let  us  under- 
stand one  another.  This  is  for  your  inibr- 
mation,  provided  it  proves  correct  and 
tme  on  subsequent  investigati':n.'' 

The  old  woman  eyed  the  gold  jrreedlly. 

'  She  began  her  statement,  which  was  in 
substance  precisely  the  same  as  Thoozy 
had  made;  gave  the  dates  exactly  from 
her  books;  explained  how  the  baby  had 
been  left  with  her  at  a  charge  of  eigh  teen- 
pence  a  week,  increased  first  to  half  a 
crown,  and  of'  late  months  to  five  shillings-; 
swore  that  Bill  was  the  child,  and  then 
held  out  her  hand  for  the  money.  • 

**  Not  so  fast,"  said  Dick.  "  All  that,  I 
knew  before.    This  boy. told  me." 

"You  little  devil!"  cried  Mrs.  Knee- 
bone  viciously  to  Thoozy,  who  nodded  his 
head  and  laughed. 

**  I  want  more.  I  want  to  know  about 
the  bey*s  father.  What  was. his  name? 
and  when  was  he  married  to  Polly  Tres- 
ler?" 

''Ton  want  to  know  too  much.  Now, 
tell  me,  do  you  want  to  do  Polly  a  bad 
torp?" 

**  I  don't  want  to  do  her  a  good  one,  cei^ 
tainly ;  but  1  want  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a 
friend  of  my  own :  and,  to  get  at  the  way 
of  doing  it,  I  want  ali  the  inKnrmation  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on." 

"  She's  a  bad  lot  Polly  is.  .  I've  knowed 
her  for  sixteen  years  and  more.  Ah,  me,  I 
wasn't  always  in  this  poor  place!  But 
^re,  many's  the  good  thing  I've  done 
for  Polly.  I  introduced  her  to  her  first, 
down  Poplar  way,  when  I  had  as  tidy  a 
Httie  tobacco  shop  as  ever  was.  Ah,  dear 
me!" 

«  Her  first  ?  "  Dick  looked  sharply  at 
her.    «  Who  was  her  first?  " 

*^  Oh !  he  was  -  a  mate  —  married  at 
Ume'us  Church.  But  they  didn't  get  on. 
Polly  used  to  beat  him;  and  she  got 
ashamed  of  a  husband  who  couldn't  beat 
her  like  the  other  men.  A  o^ood,  quiet 
iort  of  body,  too,  and  a  first  officer.  Bow- 
ker,  his  name  was.  So  when  he  went 
away  to  sea,  she  went  away  from  Po])]ar, 
too." 

**  There's  two  sovereigns  for  you.  And 
now,  go  on." 

llie  woman  looked  thirstily  at  the  rest 
of  the  money,  and  presently  went  on  again. 

"Now,  I  don't  know  very  well.  She 
took  up  with  a  young  fellow  down  in  the 
ooontry,  I'm  not  quite  certain  whether  he 
married  her  or  not,  I  only  heard  her  story 
afterward*     Then  he  ran  away  from  her. 


She  came  np  to  London,  and  got  married 
again." 

"  What,  a  thu^  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  She'd  run 
away  from  her  first,  and  her  second  had 
run  away  from  her ;  and  so  she  took  up 
with  another.  Well,  he  died.  He  was  a 
sailor  too.  Poliv  alwavs  liked  sailors. 
Only  this  one  used  to  whack  her  when  he 
come  homo  drunk,  and  I  think  Polly  oflen 
enough  regretted  her  fir>t." 

'*  About  the  first.  Dj  you  know  if  he 
h  alivu,  and  when)  to  find  him?  " 

•  **  I  do,  sir,"  saiil  Mrs.  Kneebone,  ^  and 
Polly  doesn't.  At  least,  I  know  where  to 
look  for  him;  and  he  was  alive  when  I 
was  at  Poplar  Ust,  because  I  heard  about 
him  from  some  old  pals  of  his." 

•*  What  did  you  say  his  name  is?  " 

'*  Don't  you  think  I've  earned  the  five 
pounds,  sir?  " 

Dick  pushed  them  across  the  table. 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  His  name,  sir, 
is  Bowker :  Cap'en  Bowk  or  —  good  gentle* 
man.  And  ill  tell  you  where  you  can 
find  all  about  him;  and  I'm  sure  you'll 
consider  it  an  extra." 

"  LfOok  here,"  said  Dick,  flushing-* 
nothing  in  all  his  life  ever  gave  him  so 
much  joy  as  the  story  of  his  wife's  prog- 
ress throu'^h  lile  —  **  if  all  you  say  is  true, 
this  will  be  the  best  day's  work  you  ever 
did.  Now,  I'm  guincj'  to  pay  you  what 
Polly  owes  for  tlie  boy,  five  and  thirty 
shillings.  Here  you  are.  Next,  I'm  going 
to  take  away  little  Bill." 

She  threw  up  her  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of 
grief  and  lamentation. 

"  Take  awav  my  Bill  ?  Take  away  my 
little  boy,  Bill,  that  I  raised  with  my  own 
hands  ?  Oh !  sir,  I  couldn't  let  him  go,  I 
couldn't,  really;  not  under  five  pounds, 
sir." 

*'  She  never  giv'  me  nothin',  and  she's 
alius  whackin'  me  when  Thoozy  isn't  by,** 
said  the  object  of  the  more  than  maternai 
solicitude. 

Thoozy  interrupted  her,  authoritatively 
brinjjini'  his  crutch  handle  on  the  floor. 

"  You're  a-goin'  to  let  him  go  for  noth- 
ink  at  all,"  he  remarkt^d  (luietly,  "  so  there 
ain't  no  more  to  be  said.  Hoid  your  jaw. 
Bill,  old  chap,  the  bi'^  swell's  a-goin'  to 
take  you  away,  ile  looks  i\s  if  he  was 
the  sort  to  give  you  clothes,  and  make  you 
respectable.  Don't  ciy,  because  it's  all 
for  your  own  benefit;  ami  he  seeiiis  a  good 
un,  though  he  is  so  pre<'iotis  big." 

"  Come,  Bill,"  said  Dick,  "  will  you  conre 
with  me?  Say  good- by  to  your  friends, 
and  come  along.  Old  woman,  you've  had 
your  money.    Here,  Thoozy,  is  your  share." 

"  Don't  cry,  Bill,"  said  Thoozy  agi|in, 
beginning  to  cry  himself^  *^  as  it's  aU  for 
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the  best  And  what's  for  the  best,  yoa 
know,  is  got  to  be  done,  if  it's  physikin' 
the  babbies,  or  a  washin'  of  'em." 

Amid  the  tears  of  Thoozy  and  the  lam- 
entations of  Mrs.  Kneebone,  Dick  bore  off 
his  prize.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  they  heard  a  curious  noise  above, 
as  of  heavy  blows  an>i  wrestlintr. 

"  What  are  they  doing,  Bill  V  " 

Here  came  thuds  and  groans. 

"They're  a  giviu*  of  it  to  one  another. 
She  wants  to  grab  all  the  tin.  Listen. 
Hooray  I  Thoozy's  got  his  crutch.  She 
was  always  a  whackin'  me,  awful,  till  he 
cot  the  stick.  Now  she's  a  catchin'  it. 
Oh,  ain't  Thoozy  a  good  un,  just  I  ** 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

They  went  away,  Dick  holding  the  boy 
by  the  hand.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
know  what  to  do  with  the  child.  He  had 
taken  him  away  by  an  impulse,  thinking 
of  the  great  i'un  it  would  be  to  carry 
Polly's  own  child  down  to  Market  Basing, 
and  present  him  to  his  mother.  But  for 
the  present,  he  found  himself  in  a  compar- 
atively respectable  part  of  London,  wiui  a 
lagged,  little,  unwashed  gamin  on  his 
hands,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  It 
was  altogether  an  embarrassing  position. 

**  As  fcr  the  boy,"  he  thought,  looking 
down  at  the  little  mitei  holding  bis  hand, "  1 
suppose  he  must  be  washed  and  dressed. 
But,  who's  to  do  it  ?  And,  as  for  Polly  — 
upon  my  word,  Polly,  there's  a  heavy  reck- 
oning against  you.  I  suppose  I  must  go 
and  find  a  lawyer.  Bill,  ray  boy,  you're 
dirty,  you  know,  and  rac^ged ;  where  shall 
we  go  to  get  you  washed  ?  " 

**  Dunno.    Never  was  washed." 

**Well,  then,  where  can  we  go  to  get 
some  new  clothes  V  " 

*<  Dunno.  Never  had  no  new  clothes. 
I  say,  you  go  to  the  pawnbroker's,  —  that's 
the  place,"  said  Bill,  speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  and  brightening  up  a  little. 

Dick  stopped  a  policeman,  who  stared 
at  the  child  with  hungry  eyes,  apparently 
disappointed  at  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
"mn  him  in." 

Bill  howled  dismally  at  the  sight  of  the 
embodiment  of  civil  power. 

**  I  ain't  done  nothink,"  he  cried,  trying 
to  escape. 

^  Comes  of  a  bad  lot,  sir,  Pm  afraid ;  but 
he's  never  been  in  trouble  yet" 

'*I  want  to  get  the  boy  washed  and 
dressed.  In  fact,"  Dick  explained,  **  I  am 
going  to  take  him  away,  and  bring  hkn  up 
respectably." 

The  policeman's  &ce  brightened. 


''Are  you  now,  sir?  Pm  Tcury  glad  to 
hear  that,  very  glad  indeed,  lliey'll  do 
what  you  want,  for  you,  at  a  public-house 
I  know,  not  far  off.  I'm  just  off  my  beat, 
and  will  go  with  you.  So  you're  going  to 
take  him  off  the  streets  are  you  ?  Well, 
now,  that's  good  of  you ;  that's  real  good- 
ness and  charity.  The  boy's  got  no  be- 
longings; living  at  an  old  woman's  —  ah, 
you  know.  If  you  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money,  it  is  not  much  to  rich  people, 
take  more  than  one.  They'i*e  growing  up 
here  by  hundreds.  Take  as  many  as  yon 
can  anbrd,  and  put  'em  to  school.  It*ll 
cost  money,  because  school  ain*t  every 
thing.  Don't  gye  to  missionary  societies 
and  rubbish.  They  do  tell  me  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  a  year  is  sent  out  to 
convert  the  blacks.  Do  you  know,  sir,  how 
many  boys  and  girls  that  would  provide 
for  ?  Fihy  thousand,  sir.  Think  of  that. 
My  son,  who's  a  scholar,  totted  it  up  for 
me.  Fifty  thousand  I  If  the  rich  people 
round  London  only  knew  what  was  inside 
it,  they'd  be  frightened.  I  tell  yon  what, 
sir,  if  thin^  is  going  on  like  this,  they'll 
have  someUiing  to  be  firightened  about ;  for 
the  roughs  arc  getting  most  too  strong  for 
us.  There'll  to  an  ugly  rush  some  day, 
you'll  see.  But  people  won't  do  any  thing 
without  societies.  Well,  sir,  if  you've  got 
money,  you  get  up  a  society  for  rich  people 
taking  children  and  bringing  them  up  re- 
spectable, to  be  sailors  and  soldiers,  and 
even  —  ah  I  ah  t  and  why  not  ?  —  even  the 
police  force,  if  they've  got  the  brains." 

"  I  will,"  said  Dick,  **  if  ever  I  do  start 
a  society,  which  isn't  likely." 

**  None  of  your  institutions,  and  refages, 
and  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories,  and 
foolisnness,  sir.  Toa  go  in  for  a  society 
where  the  people  are  going  to  look  aftor 
the  children  themselves,  and  not  send 
them  out  into  the  world  with  a  ticket  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  Who's  going  to  get 
over  being  a  reformatory  boy  f  I  hav'n't 
got  patience  with  it.  What  I  says  to  rich 
people,  is.  Don't  talk  about  doing  good, 
and  don't  belong  to  societies,  but  come 
down  here.  I'll  talk  to  'em ;  and  pick  oat 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  or  half  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls,  and  have  'em  taught,  and  washed, 
and  kept  respectable,  and  it'll  be  the  best 
ticket  to  get  into  heaven  that  they'll  find 
anywhere.  Here's  the  place,  sir.  I'll  go 
in  with  you." 

The  policeman  led  the  way,  and  ex- 
plained what  was  wanted. 

The  boy  was  undressed,  still  crying,  and 
ut  into  a  warm  bath,  Dick  looking  on,  — 
e  was  so  horribly  thin  that  every  rib  stuck 
out  like  a  skeleton's,  —  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  lus  life,  thoroughly  scrabbed  and 
washed*     Tbea^  the    policeman    ^  -*~ 
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broivlife  an  intelligent  man  from  a  second- 
hand shop,  with  a  small  bundle  of  all  sorts, 
be  was  speedilj  dressed  in  a  garb  wbich 
astonished  and  delighted  him  beyond  meas- 
Hfc  For  it  was  the  garb  of  a  "  swell." 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  lefl 
off  crying.  <*  Whacking  "  was  not  immi- 
nent, at  any  rate.  .. 

"  Now/*  said  Dick,  **  let  iis  have  a  good 
look  at  him." 

He  put  the  boy  on  the  table,  and  pulled 
his  face  back. 

His  eyes  were  blue^  his  nose  was  snub,  his 
month  thin  and  delicate,  his  chin  sharp- 
poiDted  and  clear,  his  hair  so  light  as  to  be 
almost  flaxen. 

**  Ham  I  *'  said  Dick ;  *'  they  can't  say 
yon  are  like  me,  any  how.  My  hair's  black, 
my  nose  is  straight,  my  mouth  is  fuil,  my 
chin  is  broad  and  square,  like  all  the  Mor- 
tiboys.  And  you're  not  too  much  like 
yoo're  mother  either,  except  about  the 
qres." 

Polly's  eyes  were  a  dark  blue—- an 
nonsnal  color,  which  this  boys'  had.  For 
the  rest,  a  mere  shrimp  of  a  boy,  so  small 
that  you  would  not  take  him  for  more  than 
seven,  but  a  pretty,  bright-faced  child,  now 
the  dirt  was  token  off  htm,  with  the  sharp 
expression  that  a  London  boy  always 
has. 

But  somehow  the  boy,  now  he  was 
dressed,  had  the  look  of  a  gentleman. 
There  was  no  coarseness  in  his  features  or 
his  ex]]res8ion ;  his  eves  had  a  dreamy,  far- 
off  look,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  any  but 
home-bred  boys ;  his  mouth  was  tremulous 
and  sensitive.  It  was  only  when  he  spoke, 
that  hb  street  education  showed  itself. 

Dick  paid  for  his  accommodation  at  the 
public-house,  thanked  his  friend  the  police- 
man,  and  took  his  prize  away  with  him. 

«  How  old  are  you,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Ten,  next  January." 

'*Did  you  hear  us  talking  aboat  your 
mother  just  now  ?  " 

**  Tes ;  but  I  never  seen  her.' 

«  Would  you  like  to  see  her  ?  " 

"Not  if  she's  like  Mother  Kneebone. 
Pd  rather  stay  with  you." 

"  Suppose,  Bill,  you  were  to  stay  with  me, 
and  you  were  to  see  a  woman  called  Polly 
Tresler?" 

**  That's  her  name  ?  " 

**  Yes.  And  suppose  she  were  to  ask  you 
onestions,  do  you  tuink  you*d  let  out  any 
inincr  about  Mother  Kneebone  ?  *' 

Bill  looked  up  sharply. 

"  Pm  fly,"  he  said.  "  I  won't  let  out  no- 
think.    Damn  if  I  do." 

^  I  say,  young  '  un,  don't  say  damn  again, 
because  the  swells  never  do  that  till  they're 
grown  up.  It  isn't  wicked  then,  I  sup- 
pose." 


At  his  lodgings,  Laflenr  was  waiting  for 
him. 

<<  What  have  yon  here,  Dick  ?  what  new 
game  is  on  V  " 

**  Only  a  little  game  of  euchi*e  with  a 
woman.  And  this  is  the  Bight  Bower, 
thou(;h  he  don't  look  like  it.  I  m  going  to 
win  it :  the  stakes  are  worth  having,  I  can 
tell  you." 

*^  You  always  win  every  thin^,  though  he 
certainly  does  not  look  much  like  a  win- 
ning card.     Give  him  somethinc;  to  eat." 

Dick  rang  the  bell,  and  consigned  the 
child  to  his  landlady,  with  injunctions  to 
give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 

When  he  came  home  that  night,  at 
twelve,  he  found  the  boy  curled  up  on  the 
hearth-rug,  sound  asleep.  He  carried  him 
into  his  b^  room,  undressed  him«  and  laid 
him  in  bed.  Bill  opened  his  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  but,  not  understanding  the  posi- 
tion of  things,  thought  it  was  a  queer 
dream,  and  went  sound  off  to  sleep  azain. 
In  the  morning,  Dick  found  him  still  asleep. 
He  had  curled  nis  lean  arms  round  Dick  s 
neck,  and  laid  his  little  cheeks  in  Dick's  big 
beard,  thinking  he  was  in  bed  with  Thoozy. 

<*  Poor  little  cuss  I "  said  Dick. 

That  morning  he  went  to  a  lawyer,  one 
whose  name  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Battis- 
combe  at  Market  Basing.  To  him  he  con- 
fided the  whole  story  of  his  marriage  and 
Polly's  wicked  goings-on. 

They  had  a  long  consultation,  after 
which  Dick  strode  away  with  a  lightened 
countenance. 

Bill  was  washed  and  dressed  ready  for 
him  when  he  came  back.  The  landlady 
was  also  ready  with  a  representation.  The 
boy  was  not  in  the  agreement,  and  the 
trouble  he  gave  was  to  be  considered.  Dick 
considered  it.  Then  she  begged  to  call 
Mr.  Mortiboy's  attention  to  the  language  in 
which  he  expressed  his  ideas,  — 

«  Which,"  she  said,  « is  truly  awful.  If 
I  had  my  boys  home  from  school,  they 
shouldn't  stay  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
not  for  gold." 

She  shook  her  finger  at  Bill,  who  looked 
at  his  protector  to  see  whether  he  was 
going  to  be  '*  whacked."  But  Mr.  Mortiboy 
only  lauf^hed. 

"We  shall  cure  him  presently,  I  dare  say. 
Brin.;  him  his  dinner  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Hunrry,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Pm  alius  hun^rry,"  said  the  boy. 

When  his  dinner  came,  which  was  also 
Dick's  luncheon.  Bill  made  a  rush  at  the 
dish  as  soon  as  the  cover  was  taken  off. 
Chops  I  He  seized  one  in  his  fingers,  and 
ran  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  fell 
to  tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  menagerie  tiger.  The  landlady 
pointed  ont  this  conduct  to  her  tenant. 
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**  That's  the  way  he  had  his  snpper  last 
ni^t,  sir.     A  regular  little  sayage." 

Dick  nodded,  and  laughed.  The  woman 
retired.  As  she  shut  the  door,  the  urchin, 
encouraged  by  the  approving  smiles  of  his 
patron,  as  he  thought,  performed  a  Catheiv 
ine  Wheel  all  round  the  room,  with  the 
bone  of  bis  mutton -chop  in  his  mouth,  finish- 
ing off  with  a  "  Houp-lk  I  "  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
cqrner,  and  gnawed  the  bone. 

**  Bill,  take  thu  bone  out  of  your  mouth, 
and  sit  down  on  that  chair.  Did  you  never 
sit  down  to  table  in  your  life  ?  '* 

«  Eh  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  get  your  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Kneebone's  V  " 

/*  Never  had  no  dinner.  Morning,  moth- 
er ^..:.ie  tea  for  herself;  sometimes  I  got 
so  -  If  Thoozy  was  able  to  get  up.  When 
Thoozy  had  rheumatics  dreadful  bad,  so 
that  he  couldn't  get  up,  I,  only  got  a  bit  of 
bread.  Went  out  all  day  on  the  cad^e. 
If  I  got  nothink,  old  Mother  Kneebone  giv' 
me  a  whackin'  and  another  bit  of  bread. 
When  Thoozy  was  all  right,  I  got  on  first- 
rate.  Thoozy  used  to  help  hisself  and  me 
too." 

"Well,  now  you've  got  to  learn  man- 
ners." 

Bill  then  received  his  first  lesson  in  the 
usages  of  polite  society — in  teaching  him 
which,  as  it  was  a  novel  occupation,  Dick 
found  the  afternoon  slip  away  pleasantly 
enough. 

"  Nobody  ever  taught  you  any  thing,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

**  Only  Thoozy.  He  used  to  read  to  me. 
He's  awful  clever  —  knows  every  thing. 
He  promised  to  learn  me  to  Vead  as  soon  as 
he  could  find  time.  Once  I  was  took  up 
by  a  lady  and  put  to  school.  It  was  a  Sun- 
day, because  the  bells  were  ringing  and  the 
swells  goings  to  church.  There  was  a  bun 
and  a  cup  of  tea — jolly  I  —  and  then  they 
taught  us.  I  went  lots  of  times  on  Sundays. 
They  ^oid  me  to  say  prayers  and  to  sing 
hymns.  I  sang  one  at  home  they  taught 
me;  but  old  Mother  Kneebone  took  a 
stick,  and  said  she'd  break  every  bone  in 
my  body  if  I  didn't  give  over." 

"  They  never  taught  you  your  duty,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  .moral  Dick. 

"  What's  that  ?  There  was  a  man  in  a 
6trai<Tht  black  gownd  said  we  was  all  going 
—  Thoozy  and  me,  and  all  the  lot  —  to 
hell." 

*^  That's  good  news  to  tell  a  child,"  said 
Dick. 

"  So  I  told  Thoozy;  and  I  asks  him 
where  it  is,  and  what  it's  like  when  you've 
eot  there.  He  ups  and  says,  *  If  it  ain't 
Better  than  Paragon  Place,  it  won't  be 
Tery  jolly  for  us,  Bui.     Let's  hope  there'll 


be  plenty  to  eat  and  no  Mother  Kneebone.' 
Then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  go  there. 
But  Thoozy  said  school  wasn't  no  good." 

P^sently  the  '  boy,  unaccustomed  to  a 
chop  and  half  a  glass  of  beer,  fell  into  a 
profound  slumber;  and  Dick  smoked  on, 
thinking  what  he  was  to  do  with  him. 

He  staid  one  week  in  town,  having  in* 
terviews  with  the  lawyers,  and  making  out 
his  case  against  Polly.  This  was  not,  with 
the  data  they  had  to  go  upon,  at  all  a  diffi- 
cult task.  Ailer  a  few  days,  the  story  ran 
much  as  Mrs.  Kneebone  had  told  him. 
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Polly,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  ^ 
up  to  London  into  service.    She  made  cer- 
tain female  friends  who  had   belongings  at 
Poplar,  where  she  went  on  her  "  Sundays 
out."    There  she  fell  in  with  the  mate  of  a 
sailing  ship,  a  man  twenty-five  years  older 
than  herself,  who  was  attracted  by  her  rosy 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  married  her. 
According  to  Mrs.  Kneebone  —  who  ought 
to  know  something  of  feminine  nature  • — 
the  mun  cause  of  the  conjugal  linhappiness 
which  ensued  was  that  Polly  despised   a 
man  who  allowed  his  wife  to  beat  him.     No 
doubt  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  Mrs.  Kneebone's  remark :  far  be  it  ^m 
me  to  suggest  suspicion  as  to  any  statement 
made  by  a  woman  in  most    respects    so 
admirable ;  but  this  was  not  all  the  truth. 
When  Capt  Bowker  went  away,  he  leil, 
in  lieu  of  a  monthly  allowance  from  the 
shippers,  which  most  merchant   skipper's 
wives  draw,  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to 
it,  calculated  to  last  during  the  period  oC 
his  absence.     It  must  be  observed    that 
Polly  was,  if  I  may  coin  the  term,  a  pseudo- 
maniac:    she    lied    habitually,  and    even 
causelessly.    Had  she  been  of  a  higher  rank 
in  life,  she  would  have  become,  of  course,  a 
novelist,  drawing    firom    her    imagination 
some  of  that  superfluous    energy    which 
prompted  her  now  to  invent,    whenever 
invention  appeared  not  only  profitable,  but 
even  amusing.     She  had,  in  obedience  to 
this  proclivity,  lied  about  herself  and  her 
belonging  to  her  husband.     Bowker  had 
been  told  by  her  that  she  came  from  Cum- 
berland.    Why  from  Cumberland  V  I  don't 
know.      Polly  only  knew  that    it    was  a 
long  way  ofi*,  so  she  said  Cumberland ;  and, 
as  her  husband  had  never  been   there,  it 
answered  as  well  as  any  other  place. 

When  Capt.  Bowker  had  beeti  away  for 
about  a  year  —  that  is,  for  more  than  half 
of  his  appointed  time — Polly  bethought 
herself  that  she  ought  to  go  to  Market  Bas- 
ing, and  pay  a  visit  to  her  parents.  She 
went;  found  her  father  dead,  and  her 
mother  on  the  point  of  going  to  the  work- 
house ;  staid  tnere,  promising  at  first  for 
a  few  weeks  only.    But  weeks  passed  into 
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■oaths;  and  when  her  hasband  returned, 
hanging  a  parcel  of  Chinese  silks  for  his 
vife,  and  a  parrot  that  knew  how  to  cough 
and  swear,  having  learned  these  accom- 
plishments from  a  consumptive  mariner, 
he  found  his  house  there,  and  **  all  stand- 
ing,** as  he  expressed  it,  but  no  Polly.  Nor 
eoold  he  light  upon  any  traces  of  his  Polly. 
First  because  he  was  a  warm-hearted  man, 
he  shed  tears,  and  wrung  the  neck  of  the 
parrot  for  swearing  at  him.  Next,  he 
thanked  the  Lord  for  being  rid  of  a  bad 
lot,  sold  the  sticks,  p<ud  the  rent,  and  went 
to  sea  again. 

Then  something  happened  to  Polly. 
She  met  Dick  Mortiboy  ;  fell  in  with  him 
in  the  fields  as  he  was  walking  home  from 
Farkiside  to  Demgate ;  met  him  again  — 
met  him  every  night;  saw  that  the  boy 
wss  madly  in  love  with  her ;  encouraged 
lum,  but  gave  herself  all  the  airs  of  a 
vertu  farouche  ;  received  his  presents ;  and 
then. 

Bigamy.  It  is  an  ugly  word.  Polly 
said  it  over  and  over  to  herself  about  this 
time.  It  means  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness  : 
it  conveys  ideas  of  courts,  policemen,  pris- 
on^  an  unbecoming  uniform,  a  diet  rather 
plain  than  luxurious,  compulsory  early  ris- 
ing, a  limited  circle  of  friends,  very  few 
hooks  to  read.  A  very  ugly  word.  But 
bigamy  without  the  danger?  to  marry 
twice  and  not  be  found  out  ?  to  marry  the 
son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  town  so  that 
the  sailor  husband  should  never  know? 
This  seemed  a  prize  worth  risking  some- 
thing for.  And  what  did  she  risk  r  Noth- 
ing. She  asked  her  mother.  Nothing, 
repeated  the  old  lady.  How  could  Bowker 
find  out  ?  He  was  bonnd  to  go  to  sea ;  he 
was  always  afloat:  he  was  twenty  years 
older  than  herself;  he  might  get  drowned 
—most  likely  he  would  get  drowned  — 
perhaps  he  was  drowned  already;  and 
then  she  would  have  her  new  husband 
dear  to  herself. 

And  the  son  of  the  richest  man  in  the 
.town! 

Young  Dick  pressed  her.  In  his  imagina- 
tion the  fresh-checked,  rosy  village  girl,  who 
said  she  was  eighteen  when  she  was  five  and 
twenty,  was  an  angel.  Dick  was  a  fool,  of 
course ;  but  many  men  have  been  fools  at 
tuneteen.  He  pressed  her  to  promise  to 
marry  him.  She  promised.  Tnat  meant 
nothing,  because  she  could  always  break 
off.  But  his  father  sent  him  up  to  town  to 
vork  for  a  time  in  a  London  bank,  and  — 
and  —  alas!  for  Polly's  vow  —  it  suc- 
combed ;  and  one  fine  morning  she  walked 
Qp  the  aisle  of  St  Pancras  Church,  and 
vas  married  to  Dick  Mortiboy. 

<*  Bigamy,"  said  Dick,  chttckliag  -*  ^  big- 


amy 1  Thafs  a  verj  pretty  rod  to  hold 
over  my  Polly's  head;  and  the  worthy 
sailor  still  alive." 

When  Dick  disappeared  there  were  twc 
courses  open  to  his  afflicted  wife.  She 
might  go  to  Mr.  Mortiboy,  and  proclaim 
herself  his  daughter-in-law ;  or  she  might 
go  back  to  her  Bowker.  She  reasoned  out 
the  matter  with  her  mother ;  and,  by  her 
advice,  elected  to  return  to  her  first  hus- 
band. The  two  reasons  which  the  experir 
enced  matron,  her  mamma,  urged,  were: 
first,  that  if  Bowker  found  her  out,  it  would 
lead  to  criminal  proceeding  and  great  un- 
pleasantness ;  secondly,  that  if  she  told  Mr. 
Mortiboy,  he  would  infallibly,  so  angry 
would  he  be,  refuse  to  afibrd  her  any  assist 
ance  whatever.  So  she  went  to  Pop- 
lar. 

Capt  Bowker,  her  old  fnends  told  her, 
was  gone  to  the  China  Seas  in  the  country 
trade :  would  not  be  back  for  five  years. 
Further,  he  had  left  a  message,  that,  if 
Polly  came  back,  she  was  to  be  told  that 
he  was  quit  of  her,  and  that  she  was  hence- 
forth no  wife  of  his.  That  formula  consti- 
tutes a  nautical  divorce.  So  Polly  had  to 
abandon  hopes  in  that  direction.  Of  course, 
she  might,  nad  she  known,  have  gone  to 
the  shippers  in  whose  employ  her  husband 
was,  and  demanded  an  allowance  as  his 
wife.  She  did  not  know  their  names. 
Then  she  fell  in  love  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  also  with  a  sailor,  one  William  Flint, 
ship's  carpenter  by  profession,  who  so 
far  overcame  her  scruples  of  conscience  as 
to  lead  her  to  the  altar  a  third  time.  Mr. 
Flint  was  the  father  of  little  Bill.  He 
died  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  ailer  a 
short  period  of  matrimonial  happiness,  dur- 
ing wnich  he  effectually  taugnt  PoUy  the 
beauty  of  submission  by  means  of  a  thick 
stick.  Mrs.  Flint,  thus  bereft  of  two  hus- 
bands, and  widowed  of  a  third,  lefl  her 
child  in  care  of  Mrs.  Kneebone,  and  lived 
in  London  for  some  years,  still  single, 
though  not  without  admirers.  When,  uke 
Horace's  Lydia,  she  ceased  to  hear  them 
knock  at  her  door,  she  retired  to  Mai:ket 
Basing,  where  the  rest  of  her  history  is 
known. 

"  The  whole  case,"  said  the  lawyer,  after 
exposing  the  principal  facts,  *'  is  as  simple 
ks  possible.  Bowker  still  lives,  and  has  a 
pension  from  his  employers.  We  can  put 
our  hands  upon  him  whenever  you  please. 
The  woman  committed  bigamy  in  marrying 
vou«  You  may  proceed  against  her  if  you 
like.  Bowker  may  get  a  divorce  if  he 
pleases.  The  boy  is  no  more  yours  than  he 
is  mine." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Dick.  « I'll  wait  a 
week  or  so^  and  think  things^  over.    I  sup* 
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pofle  I  couldn't  marnr  again  without  mak- 
ing anx  fuss  about  it  ? " 

^Tou  might,  certainly;  but  you  had 
better  not  just  yet  Put  yourself  wholly  in 
our  hands,  dear  sir." 

Dick  went  away  thoutrhtful.  He  was  not 
altogether  satisfied.  Polly  was  a  bad  lot  — 
a  very  bad  lot  At  the  same  time,  it 
seemed  mean  to  put  her  into  prison,  and 
faring  her  to  utter  shame  and  misery.  He 
was  always  tender  to  criminals,  not  from 
any  self-compunctions  or  prickings  of  con- 
science, but  chiefly  from  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  resistance  to  law  into  which  his 
roving  years  had  put  him.  Could  not  a 
compromise  be  effected?  Suppose  she 
were  to  go  away,  and  be  silent  about  it 
all?  Suppose — but,  in  short,  he  would 
wait  a  little. 

Then  he  thought  of  Grace.  Free,  free 
At  last  i  The  follies  of  his  youth  trampled 
down  and  fbi^tten !  Love  before  him,  and 
a  peaceful  lim,  such  as  he  yearned  after, 
away  in  some  garden  of  pleasant  Rutland, 
hand  in  hand  with  Grace  I  Polly's  chance 
was  slender. 

He  went  home  to  little  Bill.  It  took 
some  days  to  teach  the  child  that  man- 
kind at  large,  though  strangers,  were  not 
his  mortal  enemies.  He  learned  the 
smaller  lessons — those  of  propriety  and 
the  habits  of  civilization  —  easily  enough, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  unlearn,  never 
having  had  any  manners  at  all.  He  was  a 
gentle  child,  too  —  submissive  and  docile. 
His  worst  difficulty,  of  course,  was  his  lan- 
guage, which  he  readily  perceived  was  not 
we  same  as  that  employed  by  his  patron. 
He  used  to  listen  to  what  people  said,  and 
-then  go  away  and  imitate  them  in  a  corner 
—  gestures,  and  voice,  and  all.  A  perfectly 
-wila  boy :  as  untaught,  save  from  the 
'few  lessons  which  he  luui  sot  from  Thoozy, 
as  regards  the  outer  world,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  a  desert  and  reared  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain.  A  boy  whose  mind  was 
like  wax  to  receive  impressions  -«•  a  blank 
waxen  tablet,  for  the  stylus  of  Dick  to  work 
upon,  fiad  things  he  knew,  ailer  a  fashion  ; 
but  as  they  had  never  been  called  bad  to 
'him,  of  course  it  did  not  matter.  As  Eurip- 
,ides  has  explained,  we  only  know  what  is 
bad  by  the  canon  of  what  is  good.  Good 
and  bad  were  alike  to  little  Bill. 

In  a  day  or  two,  the  little  animal  was  as 
ibnd  of  his  patron,  and  as  entirely  trustful 
in  him,  asilhe  had  been  a  dog.  He  ran 
about  after  him,  he  curled  up  at  his  feet  if 
he  sat  down ;  he  climbed  upon  his  knees ; 
'he  sat  up  solemnly,  and  stared  at  him  ;  he 
listened  to  all  he  said,  and  repeated  it  to 
himself.  And  Dick  gave  him,  in  that 
week  which  was  spent  in  completing  the 
**  case  "  against  Polly,  a  whole  volume  of 
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moral  philosophy,  and  a  complete  sheaf  of 

moral  axioms. 

Mindful  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  from  the  evidence 
he  had  received  of  it  —  he  had  not  read  it 
since  he  was  a  boy  ^-  he  composed  a  short 
one  for  himself,  which  he  asked  the  boy 
daily. 
"  What  is  a  boy's  first  duty.  Bill  ?  " 
"  Never  steal,  never  tell  lies,  never 
swear,  hold  his  jaw,  do  his  work,  go  away 
from  England,  and  get  on." 

He  numbered  his  commandments  cff  on 
his  fingers,  and  went  through  them  glibly 
enou(r& 

"Right,  boy.  When  I  was  your  age, 
they  used  to  teach  me  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  but'  somehow  they  didn't  seem  to 
stick.  I  didn't  want  to  worship  graven 
images,  so  it  was  no  good  telling  me  not 
Boys  do  prig,  Bill,  and  don't  ^ct  found  oat 
They  go  on  priorging,  and  then  they  do 
get  found  out.  Then  you  know  what  hap- 
pens. 

"  The  thing  to  do  is  to  persuade  people 
to  trust  you.  Show  that  you  are  able .  to 
get  on,  and  you  will.  Whatever  you  da 
Bill,  put  your  back  into  it  I  knew  a  poor 
creature  m  the  States  who  was  always  nav- 
ing  chances,  and  always  failing,  because  he 
never  had  the  pluck  to  take  them.  He  had 
the  fever  last  time  I  saw  him,  in  a  poor, 
mean  sort  of  way.  Hadn't  the  pluck  to 
shake  like  other  people. 

"  Here's  another  commandment  for  yon. 
Bill.  Altoaya  he  ready  to  JighL  It's  the 
fighting  men  get  the  best  of  it  If  a  boy 
insults  you,  up  with  your  fist.  People  are 
mostly  cowaras.  If  you  make  them  afiraid, 
they'll  do  anv  thing.  Remember  that* 
Bill.  •  * 

^  Never  you  trust  people  that  fo  round 
cracking  you  up  to  your  face.  If  I  wanted 
to  ^et  something  out  of  you,  I  should  say, 
*  Bill,  you're  a  pretty  boy,  and  a  nice  be- 
haved bov.'  As  1  want  to  do  you  good,  I 
say,  <  Bill  you're  a  thin,  mealy-faced  little 
devil,  without  enough  strength  to  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  a  mosquito.'  You'll  be  no 
good  till  you're  fat  and  strong,  and  know 
how  to  talk,  and  to  behave,  and  to  read. 
You  remember  that.  Bill. 

**  You'll  have  to  go  to  school  soon,  my 
boy.  I'm  not  going  to  hav»  you  taught  a 
lot  of  rubbish,  on  pretence  of  improving 
your  intellect,  because  the  masters  don't 
know  any  thing  else.  You'll  learn  to  talk 
French  and  German;  you'll  learn  music; 
you'll  learn  to  ride,  and  to  fence,  and  to 
box ;  and  you'll  learn  all  the  science  you 
can  get  stuffed  into  you.  But  no  Latin, 
my  TOy,  and  no  rubbish. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  wide  open.  Bill,  for 
shams  and  humbugs.     Everybody  in  Eng* 
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land,  almost,  is  a  humbug.  Youll  have  to 
make  monej,  and  you  can't  do  it  if  yon  stay 
here,  without  pretending  and  telUng  lies. 
When  you  get  big,  old  chap,  you  and  I  will 
go  away  to  the  West,  and  make  a  clearing, 
and  grow  our  own  crops.  That's  real,  at 
any  rate.     Remember  tnat,  Bill. 

"Don't  be  in  a  *»"r7y  to  fall  in  love. 
Wait  till  you  are  five  and  twenty  before 
yon  think  about  a  girl  at  all.  Then  get 
married  as  soon  as  you  can.  When  we 
get  to  Market  Basing,  Til  show  you  the 
Eind  of  girl  you  may  fall  in  love  with.  You 
ronember  that 

"Never  be  satisfied  till  you've  got  all  you 
want  Rich  people  teach  the  poor  to  be 
hnmble  and  contented.  That's  because 
they  want  to  keep  what  they've  got.  If 
yon  see  a  man  humble^  kick  him  till  he^s 
aroud.  And  if  you  see  a  man  contented, 
save  him  locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  I  remember  once,  out  there,  we  caught 
a  man  in  the  act  of  horse-stealing.  Some 
were  for  hanging  him.  '  Don't  do  that,'  I 
aaki.  '  Let's  tar  and  feather  hiip.'  So  we 
did;  and  when  the  job  was  finished  — he 
really  looked  beautiful  —  we  made  him 
dance  a  breakdown.  The  poor  devil  was 
frightened,  and  looked  as  miserable  as  if 
the  rope  was  round  his  neck.  So  one  of 
me  crowd  shouts  out  to  him,  '  Dance  jolly,' 
be  says,  *  dance  jolly ;  or,  by  the  powers,  we'll 
hang  you.'  That  man  instantly  looked  as 
jolly  as  if  it  was  all  fun  and  jokes  —  face 
wreathed  with  smiles,  as  the  books  say.  I 
never  saw  a  better  breakdown.  So^  if  you 
see  a  man  humble,  you  ,kick  him  till  he's 
proud.    Remember  that.  Bill 

**  One  man's  as  good  as  another.  Bill. 
Don't  you  be  afraid  of  a  man  because  he's 
got  a  carriage,  and  a  difierent  coat  to 
yoors.  He's  only  better  than  you  if  he's 
stronger  and  has  got  better  brains. 

"Never  you  t<»ko  a  thing  on  trust.  A 
man  on  boan'  iLe  boat  irom  America 
wanted  to  persuade  me  about  his  religious 
notions.  Bald  they  were  Bishop  some- 
hody*s.  Tliat's  all  he  had  to  believe  them 
by.  Bill,  it's  a  mighty  poor  way  of  know- 
ing things,  if  you  believe  all  they  tell  you. 
Some  day  I'll  tell  you  what  a  priest  in 
Mexico  wanted  me  to  believe. 

"  Manners,  my  boy.  Get  manners  as 
soon  as  you  can.  They  help  a  man  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Always  be  polite  to 
everybody ;  but,  if  you  want  any  tning,  let 
them  know  it  at  starting.  It  saves  a  great 
deal  of  fighting.  As  I  told  you,  if  you  have 
manners  to  start  with,  and  pluck  to  back 
joor  demands,  you'll  get  on." 

The  sermons,  of  which  these  are  only 
notes,  were  not  all  delivered  in  a  single  day, 
or  in  a  single  week.    They  are  inserted 
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here  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  course  of 
philosophy  which  Dick  was  patting  his 
young  pupil  through.  From  time  to  time 
he  examined  him,  added  to  the  command- 
ments which  formed  his  catechism ;  illus- 
trated his  position  by  anecdotes ;  made  a 
sort  of  running  commentar}^  on  his  teach- 
ing, or  gave  the  boy  an  exercise  on  some 
knotty  point. 

All  tnis  excellent  moral  teaching  we  are 
fain  to  pass  over,  because  space  and  time 
are  limited.  Anybody  who  wants  to  know 
more  of  Dick's  teaching  may  purchase  hii 
aphorisms  of  me,  on  moderate  terms,  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

It  was  in  a  very  changed  mood  that 
Dick  went  back  to  Market  Basing  ;  one 
that  boded  little  good  to  Polly.  He  went 
back  rejoicing  in  his  freedom.  He  could 
try  once  more  for  his  cousin,  Grace  Heath 
cote.  If  she  accepted  he  would  —  what 
would  he  do?  —  write  to  his  lawyers  to 
get  his  marria^  with  Polly  Tresler  an- 
nulled in  the  quickest  manner,  and  at  any 
cost. 

With  him,  of  course,  went  little  Bill. 
Dick  had  got  him  dressed  in  a  fantastic 
garb  of  his  own  invention,  consisting  chiefly 
of  brown  velvet  and  gold  lace,  in  which 
the  child  looked  wonderfully  beautiful.  I 
said  before  that  he  had  the  look  of  a  gen- 
tleman. It  was  more  than  this:  he  had 
that  look  of  refinement  and  intelligence 
which  might  have  been  produced  in  a  boy 
of  extraordinary  talent  oy  a  course  of  the 
most  careful  training,  the  highest  kind  of 
education.  He  was  now  almost  presentar 
ble :  he  had  ascertained  most  of  tne  words 
which  are  tapu:  he  was  convinced  that 
his  original  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  wo- 
men, based  on  his  experience  of  Mrs.  Knee- 
bone,  were  erroneous,  or  at  least  not  cap- 
able of  general  application  ;  he  did  not  take 
to  his  heels  when  he  saw  a  policeman  ;  he 
ate  and  drank  like  a  Christian.  The  only 
thing  which  made  him  sometimes  trouble- 
some was  that  he  really  did  not  know  how, 
without  using  tapu  words,  to  express  his 
ideas;  and  he  sometimes,  by  imitating 
exactly  what  he  saw  others  do,  provoked 
the  observer's  smile,  or  stimulated  his 
curiosity. 

Dick  denied  himself  his  cigar  in  the 
train,  thinking  that  the  smell  of  a  smoking- 
carriage  mi^ht  be  bad  for  the  boy.  Con- 
sequently mere  were  ladies  in  the  car- 
riage :  two  young  ladies  who  whispered  to 
eacn  other,  and  shot  telegraphic  signals 
about  nothing  out  of  *Jie  comers  of  their 
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efM,  and  an  old  one.  The  old  lad j  fell  to 
admiriiig  the  boy.  She  looked  at  him  for 
along  time,  and  could  not  resist  the  im- 
jralse  to  talk  to  him. 

'<  Your  son,  may  I  ask,  sir  ?  *'  she  said  to 
Dick. 

•*  My  ward,  madam." 

**  Come  to  me,  my  dear.  I've  got  a 
grandson  something  like  him."  She  drew 
me  child  to  her  knee.  Little  Bill  looked 
wistfully  at  Dick.  **  Wliat  is  your  name, 
my  dear?" 

«  Bill." 

«*  Y— e — s —  William  —  a  pretty  name^" 

« 'Tain't  WilUam.    It's  Bill." 

"  Dear  me  I "  thought  the  old  lady ;  "  this 
is  a  very  vulgar  child.  Now  talk  to  me, 
my  dear,"  she  said  aloud. 

This  waff  a  staggerer  for  little  Bill.  He 
was  not  anxious  now  to  answer  questions, 
being  quite  aware  that  his  previous  his- 
tory though  not  discreditable  perhaps,  had 
Sst  been  unfortunate.  He  was  silent  for  a 
ttle,  and  then,  unfortunately  recollecting 
exactly  what  he  had  seen  his  patron's  land- 
lady in  London  do  one  afternoon  when  she 
bronght  up  the  bill,  he  slipped  off  the  old 
lady's  knee,  and,  striking  an  attitude,  half 
deprecating,  half  assertive,  he  coughed  b^ 
hind  his  hand,  and  murmured,"  — 

'<It  was  not  always  thus  with  me.  I 
have  had  happier  days." 

Then  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  sighed  deeply.  Then  he  looked  at 
Dick,  to  see  it  he  had  done  any  thing 
wrong. 

In  a  word,  the  boy  was  a  little  monkey, 
—just  as  imitative,  just  as  quick  and 
clever. 

^  God  bless  my  soul  I "  cried  the  old 
lady ;  '*  what  an  extraordinary  child ! " 

The  two  young  ladies  screamed.  Dick 
laughed.  And  the  boy,  seeing  their  amuse- 
ment jumped  up  and  down,  laughing 
too. 

''  Pardon  him.  madam,"  said  Dick.  ^*  By 
an  unlucky  series  of  accidents,  my  ward's 
education  has  been  totally  neglected.  Sit 
here,  my  boy,  and  do  not  let  us  talk  any 
more." 

No  one  was  in  the  villa  to  receive  them. 
Dick  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  into  the  house.  AH  the  magnificence 
bewildered  him. 
**  Do  you  live  here,  Uncle  Dick  V  " 
*^  This  is  my  house,  Bill ;  and  here  you 
and  I  will  live  together  as  jolly  as  we  can. 
Come  up  stairs.  Now  this,  my  boy,  is  to 
be  your  room.  There  isn't  a  bed  in  it  at 
present,  but  I  will  get  you  one.  It  is  your 
own  room.  We  shall  have  you  taught  to 
read  and  write ;  and  then  you  shall  have 
books,  if  you  take  to  boou  as  I  expect 


you  will.  And  now  —  I  wish  yon  could 
ride  —  we  will  have  a  little  drive  into  the 
country  together." 

The  groom  brought  round  Dick's  dog- 
cart, and  they  drove  off. 

First,  to  the  bank.  Bill  trotted  in  after 
his  protector,  following  him  like  a  litUe 
dog. 

''  Who  is  this  ?  "  asked  Ghrimes. 

''  This  is  little  Bill,  William  Flmt  l^ 
name,  adopted  ward  of  Mr.  Dick  Mor- 
tiboy.      Don't  look  suspicious,  Ghrimes." 

^  Indeed,  I  was  not  thinking  any  thing 
of  the  sort." 

Dick  transacted  his  business,  which  did 
not  take  long,  and  went  out.  He  took  the 
road  to  Hunslope.  People  looked  at  the 
cart  with  astonishment.  What  new  thing 
had  happened?  Young  Mr.  Mortiboy 
with  a  child  beside  him  1  Polly,  standing 
at  the  door  of  her  mother's  cottage,  saw 
him  drive  past.  Saw  the  boy,  too,  and 
wondered.  During  this  interval  she  had 
been  full  of  fear  and  uncertainty  and 
rage.  It  was  not  fear  of  the  other  turn- 
ing up ;  it  was  bodily  fear  of  being  killed  if 
she  offended  her  husband.  She  resolved  to 
go  at  least  to  the  villa  that  vqty  eveninsi 
and  have  it  out.  Not  a  thoughft  of  littK 
BiUI 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  boy  1  '*  cried  Grace. 
"  Lucy  come  and  look.  Who  is  he, 
Dick  V  " 

'*  He's  my  ward  now.  A  week  ago  he 
was  anybody's  ward,  running  about  the 
streets.  I've  had  him  cleaned  and  new 
rigged,  you  see ;  and  J  don't  think  he  looks 
amiss.  Shake  hands  as  I  taught  yoo,  BilL 
Grace,  come  and  talk  to  me  for  five  min- 
utes in  the  garden.  Lucy,  take  care  of 
the  boyy  will  you  ?  Give  him  a  lesson  in 
good  beliavior." 

Grace  saw  that  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  say,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
garden  without  another  word.  It  was  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  gardens,  where  you 
are  sure  of  finding  all  the  old  flowers  side 
by  side  with  the  best  of  the  new,  —  mignon- 
ette, wall-flower,  sweet-William,  Venus's 
looking-glass,  polyanthus,  London  pride, 
and  the  i*est.  At  the  end  lay  a  sort  of  little 
shrubbery,  behind  which  again  was  an 
arbor. 

"  Come  into  the  arbor,  Grace,"  said  Dick. 

He  was  looking  wonderfully  serious 
and  thoughtful ;  his  firm  lips  twitching 
with  some  anxieties,  his  eyes  cast  down. 

He  motioned  to  Grace  to  go  in  and  sit 
down;  but  she  remained  standing  oat- 
side. 

They  were  behind  the  shrubbery,  and 
bidden  from  the  house. 

**  You  remember  the  scene  at  the  croMi 
Grace?" 
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*^  I  hare  spoken  to  no  one  aboat  it** 

^I  knew  you  would  not.  Yoa  found  out 
then  two  secrets  of  my  life,  both  of  which 
I  wanted  to  hide  from  you :  one,  that  I 
love  you;  the  other,  that  I  am  married 
abeady.  Since  that  night,  Grace,  I  have 
■lade  a  discovery." 

**  What  is  it,  Dick  ?  " 

''That  I  can  iree  myself^  Grace;  that 
I  am  free  abeady.  I  can  be  divorced. 
The  marriage  was  not  a  real  one.  I  am 
certain  of  that.  The  obstacle  exists  no 
longer,  or  will  exist  no  longer  in  a  very 
short  time.  All  that  my  money  can  do  to 
fiuther  the  separation  of  that  woman  from 
me  shall  be  done.  I  have  told  the  lawyers 
to  spare  no  trouble,  to  hunt  up  every  atom 
•ad  scrap  of  her  life,  to  ferret  out  every 
secret  she  ever  had.  I  shall  hold  mynelf 
lip  to  ridicule  in  the  ps^pers,  perhaps. 
IVhatdoes  that  matter?  Who  cares  for 
a  day's  notoriety  ?    Free  I  will  be  ;  free  I 

**  I  should  like  to  congratulate  you,  Dick ; 
bat  it  seems  all  so  dreadfuL  Are  you  quite 
sure  ?  O  Dick  1  don't  be  cruel  to  —  td  an 
iooocent  woman." 

^  Am  I  sure  ?  Grace,  I  could  send  her 
into  court  at  once,  to-day,  with  my  evidence 
in  my  hands;  but  I  will  not:  I  wiU  wait 
for  more.  How  bad  that  woman  is,  you 
eoold  never  know,  you  could  never  even  sus- 
pect. Bad  wife  of  a  bad  husband.  We 
were  fitly  mated  then;  we  are  not  fitly 
mated  now,  and  she  must  go."  His  face 
was  stem  and  hard.  Suddenly  it  lit  up 
again,  and  he  burst  into  one  of  those  quaint 
•oft  laughs  of  his  which  made  every  one 
else  laugh  too.  His  laugh  was  as  infec- 
tioos  as  another  person's  yawn.  *^  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  Grace.  Such  fun  1  Afler  you 
went  away,  I  met  her  again  by  the  river. 
Sbe  had  been  drinking  more,  and  said 
SQOiethin^  or  other  which  made  me  in  a 
Tage^  I  believe.  At  all  events,  I  took  her 
bj  the  arms  and  chucked  her  in." 

*'DickI     you     might    have  drowned 

**  Yes.  I  didn't  think  of  that  till  she 
at  the  bottom,  and  I  saw  the  bubbles 
eoming  up  —  her  babbles  I ,  But  there  was 
BO  fear.  Bless  yon  1  she  came  to  the  top, 
and  Boated  like  a  cork.  You  should  have 
seen  her  face  when  she  came  out  I " 

Dick  told  the  story  quite  simply,  as  if  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
he  should  throw  his  wife  into  the  river. 
Grace  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and 
tben  began  to  laugh  as  well.  It  was  impos- 
able  to  treat  Dick  like  an  ordinary  ci:ea- 
tare. 

**  Now  look  here,  Grace,  my  dear,"  Dick 
went  on.  '^  I  offended  yon  at  the  cross, 
ttd  behayed  like  a — like  a  —  mevi  Mex- 


ican, with  my  love,  and  my  fujfff-and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I'm  very  sorry  and  ashmned. 
Tell  me  again  I  am  fonriven." 

**  Of  course  you  are  forgiven,  Dick." 

'*  Yes;  I  was  mad  then  because  of  PoUy. 
But  she's  as  good  as  gone  now,  and  I  am 
mad  no  more.  And  •—  the  truth  remains^ 
Grace,  that  I  love  you  more  than  all  the 
world  together.  It  is  all  exactly  as  I  told 
you  a  fortnight  ago." 

*'  But  you  mustn't  love  me,  Dick.  I  be* 
long  to  somebody  else." 

^Mldust  not  love  you,  my  dear?  Why, 
Grace,  you  might  as  well  tell  me  I  must  nol 
eat  or  drink.  Not  love  you  when  I  see 
you,  and  talk  to  you,  and  take  your  hand 
in  mine  —  this  little  hand  "  —  he  took  it  a0 
he  spoke,  and  held  it  in  his,  Grace  only 
looking  him  straight  in  the  fiice :  '*  this  ii^ 
tie  hand.  Why,  Grace,  do  you  think  I  am 
made  of  stone  ?  " 

*'  Indeed,  I  am  imre  you  are  not,  Dick. 
But  do  you  think  I  am  a  woman  to  give  her 
word  one  day,  and  recall  it  the  next  ?  ]f 
that  fiiir,  Dick?" 

*'  It  would  be  if  you  loved  me.  I  shonld 
not  care,  unless  you  were  to  take  away  your 
word  from  me,  Grace.  All  is  uir  lA 
love." 

.^No;  but  I  do  not  love  you,  Dick;  I 
never  can  love  you.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  my  secrets*  I  talk  to  you  because 
you  love  me,  as  I  can  talk  to  no  one  else. 
And  because  I  trust  you,  Dick,  I  tell  you 
what  I  can  hardly  tell  my  own  sister.  In- 
deed she  would  not  understand  me."  She 
laid  her  luind  in  his,  it  rested  on  the  back 
of  the  garden  seat.  **  Dick,  do  you  remem- 
ber what  you  told  me  — how  you  tremble 
when  I  touch  you  ?  It  is  all  exactly  the 
same  with  me.  When  I  hear  Frank's  step, 
—  I  never  do  now ;  but  I  say  now,  because 
I  dream  of  it  still,  —  I  tremble  all  over. 
When  he  comes  near  me,  i  feel  all  the 
blood  rushing  to  my  face.  If  he  touches 
me,  my  pulses  beat.  If  I  see  his  handwriJr 
ing,  my  nand  shakes.  If  I  awake  at  night, 
thinking  of  him,  I  do  not  want  to  sleep  any 
more,  and  lie  patientl v,  praying  to  God  for 
him.  When  I  pass  their  dear  old  house,  I 
cannot  keep  my  tears  down.  When  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  I  go  to  the  lane  —  see  there : 
you  are  tall,  and  can  look  over  the  hedse : 
it  is  in  the  lane  beyond  the  next  field- 
where  he  first  told  me  he  loved  me,  and  sit 
down,  and  think  it  all  over  again.  O 
Dick,  such  a  cold  day  it  was  I  and  yet  we 
were  so  warm :  such  a  snowy,  finosty,  windy 
day  in  January,  and  yet  I  was  so  glad  and 
happy  1  I  never  knew  that  I  loved  him 
untu  he  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  then 
I  knew — oh,  in  a  moment  1  I  knew  that 
there  couH  be  .no  other  man  in  all  the 
world  for  me  but  Frank.    Dear  Dicky  1 
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kwe  you  too,  but  not  in  this  way.  See,  I 
can  give  you  my  liand  without  trembling. 
I  can  see  yon  coming  without  my  pulses 
beating  faster.  I  read  you  all  my  heart : 
more,  more  than  I  could  ever,  I  think,  tell 
to  Frank.  I  tell  you  to  make  you  leave  off 
loving  me." 

Dick  shook  his  head.  He  was  sitting 
down  now,  on  the  garden  seat,  holding  her 
hand  in  his.     Ho  stooped  and  kissed  it. 

**  Dick,  dear  Dick  1  don't  be  cruel  to  me. 
Mamma  is  unkind  because  she  wants  you 
to  marry  me,  and  says  that  I  don't  encour- 
age you." 

Dick  laughed  ruefully. 

'*!  don't  want  any  encouragement, 
Grace." 

^  Every  thing  seems  somehow  dark  and 
gloomy.  Don't  be  cruel,  Dick.  Be  my  dear 
old  Dick,  like  vou  were  years  r^o,  before  you 
went  away,  when  I  was  a  little  thing,  and 
YOU  a  big  boy.  I  can  never  love  you,  Dick. 
Let  me  say  it  again  and  again,  and  over 
and  over,  so  that  you  may  believe  me  at 
last.  Then,  if  I  were  to  marry  you,  how 
would  it  be  with  you  ?  How  should  you 
like  your  wife  to  be  brooding  over  her  ru- 
ined lover,  and  trying  to  do  a  cold-hearted 
dutv  by  her  husband  ?  Dick  it  would  be 
wicked.  It  would  kill  me,  it  would  drive 
you  mad.  Don't  ask  me,  don't  ask  me,  my 
cousin,  for  I  love  my  Frank." 

She  stopped  now  because  she  could  not 
go  on  any  longer,  and  her  voice  broke  down. 
Dick's  head  was  bent  above  her  hand,  and 
he  said  nothing.  Presently  a  tear  —  only 
one — of  the  largest  size  consistent  with 
the  laws  which  ?uide  the  formation  of 
drops,  fell  upon  ner  hand.  Grace  had 
maae  her  lover  weep.  Since  his  mother 
died,  he  had  shed  no  tear.  They  stood  so 
for  some  minutes. 

Five  minutes  before  this,  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote,  returning  home,  found  Lucy  with  the 
boy. 

**  It  is  Dick's  new  prot^i,**  she  explained. 
**  Grace  and  he  are  in  the  garden." 

**Proteg^I  stuff  and  nonsense!"  said 
Mrs.  Heathcote.  *'  What  does  Dick  want 
with  children  ?  " 

She  went  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
looked  out  into  the  ganien.  No  Grace 
there.  Then  she  stepped  softly  across  the 
lawn,  and  heard  voices  behind  the  shrub- 
bery. She  stopped  and  listened.  She 
hesLrd  the  words,  '*  Don't  ask  me,  my  cousin. 
I  love  my  Frank,"  and,  turning  pale,  hur- 
ried back  to  the  house.  She  could  not 
speak. 

Presently  Dick  lifted  his  head  with  a 
smile.  Grace  know  then  that  she  had  won 
the  battle. 


''  I  give  you  up,  Grace,  dear.  All  Uie 
same,  I  love  you  still.  But  I  will  never 
again  speak  —  of  love  to  you.  That,  at 
least,  I  promise." 

*'You  must  promise  me  more,  Coosia 
Dick." 

"  What  more  ?  I  will  promise  yoa  any 
thing  you  like  to  ask,  child  Grace. " 

"  Help  Frank." 

**  Yes,  my  sister,"  answered  Dick  hom- 
bly. 

''Am  I  your  sister?  Then  Frank  is 
your  brother,  Dick.  You  must  help  your 
brother."   . 

"  Let  me  kiss  you  onoe,  my  dear.  Let 
me  have  one  kiss." 

He  took  her  head  in  his  hands,  and 
kissed  her,  solemnly,  not  passionately,  on 
forehead  and  cheek.  She  disen^a^ged 
herself,  blushing  and  confused,  with  the 
teais  in  her  eyes.  What  was  she  that  this 
man,  so  good,  so  kind,  should  love  her  so  ? 

**  There  was  a  solemn  oath  in  every  kiss, 
Grace.  You  may  trust  me,  for  Frank  and 
yourself,  to  the  death.  You  are  both  mine. 
Tell  me  only  what  I  am  to  do  first." 

"  I  will  find  his  address  from  Kate,  Dick ; 
and  then,  oh,  then  we  shall  know  what  to 
do." 

"  I  know  what  to  do  already,"  cried  Dick, 
his  face  brightening  up  like  a  corn-field 
after  a  cloud  has  passed  over  it.  *'  I  know 
already  what  you  would  all  like.  We 
will  make  him  a  partner  in  the  bank, 
Ghrimes  and  Frank  together,  and  revive 
the  old  name.  It  shall  oe  Melliship,  Mor- 
tiboy,  &  Co-,  just  as  before.  Eh,  Grace? 
What  a  rage  Uie  old  man  would  be  in  if  he 
only  knew  it  I     Ho  I  ho  1 " 

He  laughed,  with  his  jolly,  mellow  voice, 
as  lightly  as  a  boy,  and  with  no  sitrn  of  the 
emotion  which  had  just  possessed  nim,  and 
left  her.  Mrs.  Heathcote  was  gone  to  her 
own  room.  Lucy  was  sitting  with  the  boy, 
who  stared  at  her  with  great  eyes,  as  a 
vision  of  another  world.  Taking  him  away, 
he  drove  back  to  Market  Basing. 

Mrs.  Heathcote,  too  angry  at  first  to 
speak,  went  back  to  the  house  and  tried 
to  think.  Should  she  tell  her  husband? 
Should  she  remonstrate  with  Grace? 
What  good  would  it  do  ?  They  were  both 
too  obstinate  to  receive  remonstrance  with 
favor.  She  would  only  make  things  worse. 
Should  she  speak  to  Lucy  ?  What  use  ? 
So  she  had  to  keep  it  to  herself,  consoling 
herself  with  the  thought  that,  after  all,  it 
was  early  days ;  perhaps  Dick  might  pro- 
pose again;  perhaps  (jrrace  might  not  be 
always  obdurate ;  perhaps  Frank  Melliship 
would  "do  sometning.'^  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  cruel  blow  to  overhear  the  rejection 
of  half  a  million  of  money. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Polly, 
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withoai  a  good  deal  of  misgiving  and 
oonsaltation  with  her  mother,  went  up  to 
the  villa,  in  order  to  have  it  out  with  her 
husband.  She  resolved  for  herself  to  as- 
same  an  assressive  attitude,  and  meditated 
a  line  of  action  which  she  considered  would 
prove  mo9t  effective  with  Dick.  First,  she 
pat  on  all  her  best  thin<^ ;  then  she  stuck 
a  pistol  —  it  was  only  an  old  single-barrelled 
tiling  which  she  had  by  her —  in  her  pocket ; 
and  under  her  shawl  she  carried  the  family 
carvin<;-knife.  Then  she  walked  boldly 
OTer  the  bridge  which  archvd  the  river,  half 
a  niile  above  the  villa,  stepped  across  the 
fields,  and  knocked  at  Dick's  door. 

The  proprietor  of  the  house  opened  it. 

**  I  thought  you  would  turn  up  to-night. 
Fk«7  come  in,  Polly.  We  will  talk  in- 
side.'' 

He  spoke  with  so  much  politeness  that 
Ff^lj  smelt  mischief;  but  she  followed 
without  saying  a  word.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  smoking-room,  where  sat  little  Bill  in 
hia  goi^eous  attire. 

«  Who's  that  boy  ?  "  asked  Polly. 

"  We'll  come  to  him  directly,"  said  Dick. 
"  Now«  Polly,  the  game's  played  out,  and 
jon'd  better  throw  up  the  cards." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dick?  If  you 
think  I'm  going  to  be  murdered  quietly, 
you're  just  mistaken ;  so  see  here !  " 

She  took  out  her  pistol  and  carving-knife, 
and,  standing  with  the  table  between  them, 
brandished  uie  weapons  in  his  face  with 
the  air  of  a  heroine  at  the  Adelphi. 

"Pretty  toys,  very  pretty  toys,"  said  her 
husband.  ''No,  Polly;  I'm  not  going  to 
murder  you.  As  an  old  friend,  I  should 
perhaps  advise  you  to  make  tracks.  But, 
aAer  all,  you  needn't  do  that,  because  you 
are  quite  certain  to  be  followed." 

She  stared  at  him,  wondering,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  what  was  to  follow. 

**  Carry  your  memory  back  twelve  years 
and  three-quarters.     Is  it  done  ?  " 

**  It  is.  What  little  lark  are  you  up  to 
now,  Dick  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  see  you  and  me  walking  up  the  aisle 
of  St.  Pancras'  Church.** 

"St.  Pancras'  Church.  Very  good  in- 
deed. Now  carry  your  memory  two  years 
and  three-quarters  or  so  farther  on.  Where 
are  we  on  a  certain  Monday  about  this 
time?" 

She  assumed  a  stubborn  and  sulky  air ; 
but  she  turned  pale,  notwithstanding. 

"  I  don't  know.  How  am  I  to  remember 
80  long  ago  ?  " 

*^  You  need  not  remember  unless  you  like, 
yon  know.  Well,  let  us  have  another  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  done.  Carry  your  memory 
back  to  Limehouse  Church,  two  years  before 
the  St.  Pancras  bosineas.'' 


This  time  she  reeled  as  if  she  had  been 
struck.    For  a  space  she  did  not  answer. 

Then  she  murmured  with  dry  lips,  -— 

"  Prove  it  —  prove  it.    You  can't  do  it' 

'^  Polly,  the  gajae's  up.  It's  all  come  out. 
I'm  trying  now  to  find  out  the  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  my  marriage  without,  if  yon 
fall  in  with  my  views,  bringing  you  before 
a  court  of  law.  Because  you  see,  Polly, 
you've  committed  a  very  pretty  bigamy. 
Bowker  was  alive  when  you  married  me, 
and  you  knew  it.  I  can  prove  it.  He's 
alive  now  I " 

Polly  let  the  pistol  and  carving-knife 
drop,  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  moaning 
ani  crying. 

^  O  Dick,  Dick  1  I  married  yon  because 
I  loved  you.  I  did  indeed ;  I  did  indeed  I 
And  I  married  the  other  man  because  I 
thought  you  were  dead.  Believe  me,  Dick ; 
oh,  believe  me  and  forgive  me  i " 

She  was  serious  in  her  grief  at  heart, 
because  Dick  represented  money  and  ease 
to  her.  Besides,  in  her  way,  her  coarse, 
rough  way,  she  really  loved  the  man. 

**  Forgive  you?"  said  Dick.  "I  don't 
quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  forgiv- 
ing. I'll  forgive  you  fast  enough  as  soon  as 
we're  divorced :  not  a  moment  before,  if 
you  pray  on  your  knees  from  this  till  mid- 
night. Get  up,  Polly,  and  don't  be  play- 
acting^.    Before  your  own  son  too." 

*'  M  V  son  I  She  started  up  as  if  she  had 
been  shot.  *'  My  son  !  Oh,  then  1  now  I  see 
who  has  done  the  mischief." 

*^  Your  son,  Polly.  Flint's  son;  not  mine 
at  all,  you  know.  I^ook  at  him,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  him." 

She  seized  the  boy,  who  was  trembling 
with  terror,  and  held  him  under  \he  lamp 
to  look  at  him. 

**  Uncle  Dick,"  he  cried,  "  don't  let  her 
have  me." 

"  He's  my  boy,  he's  my  son.  I  shall  take 
him  away." 

"  No  you  don't,  Polly.  That's  one  of  my 
conditions.  Prisoners  are  not  allowed,  re- 
member, to  have  their  children  in  jail  with 
them.  Now,  listen  to  me.  For  tlie  pres» 
ent,  and  until  I  have  decided  what  to  do, 
you  go  away  from  Market  Basing.  I  don't 
care  where  you  go  to.  My  lawyers  will 
give  you  a  pound  a  week  to  live  on  :  always 
understand  that  it  is  only  for  the  present. 
You  tell  no  one  here  any  thing  :  if  you  do, 
you  go  to  jail  the  next  day.  The  boy  re- 
mains with  me.  You  write  out  to-morrow 
morning  and  give  me  a  full  confession,  stat- 
ing that  you  knew  Bowker  to  be  alive  when 
you  married  me." 

"  I  won't,"  cried  the  woman.  "  And  111 
have  my  boy." 

*«  That  is  what  you  will  do,"  said  Dick» 
unmoved.    **  If  you  break  through  any  part 
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of  these  conditions,  you  know  the  conse- 
qaenoes.  The  whole  story  of  your  life  is 
known  to  me.  Your  eight  years  in  London, 
Polly,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Every 
thing  will  be  published  in  open  court,  and 
you  will  go  off  to  jail  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  ten  years ;  and  where  will  you  be  when 
you  come  out  ?  ** 

**  I'll  kill  Mother  Kneebone,'*  she  hissed. 

"That's  as  you  please.  Do  any  thintr 
you  like  with  that  old  lady ;  but  you  will 
be  hanged  if  you  do,  you  know." 

Polly  wavered,  and  loosened  her  hold  of 
the  child,  who  instantly  slipped  behind 
Dick's  legs  for  protection. 

**  Here  is  money  to  take  you  to  London. 
Here  is  the  address  of  the  lawyers,  to  whom 
you  will  go  for  your  weekly  allowance.  I 
shall  write  to  them  to-ni<;ht.  If  you  do  not 
appear  here  before  midday  to-morrow  to 
make  your  written  confession,  I  shall  write 
to  them  to  take  otit  the  warrant  that  will 
send  you  to  prison.    Now  go." 

She  took  the  paper  and  the  money,  and 
went  away  without  a  word  or  sign. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Folly  went  home  to  her  mother.  The 
dear  old  lady,  in  spite  of  Polly's  assertion, 
had  heard  the  truth  about  the  ducking,  and 
rejoiced,  because  it  gave  her  daughter,  as 
she  thought,  an  opportunity  of  threatening 
reprisals. 

Before  she  lefl  on  her  errand  of  frighten- 
ing Dick,  her  mother  advised  her. 

"Don't  you  be  afrsdd,  PoUy;  he  can't 
kill  you.  He  calls  hisself  a  gentleman,  so 
I  suppose  he  won't  beat  you.  You  stick  up 
to  him.  Tell  him  you'll  blare  it  all  over  the 
town.  Threaten  him,  my  gal.  Don't  never 
let  out  that  you're  afraid  of  him.  If  he 
won't  come  down  with  hush-money  to  keep 
it  dark,  tell  him  you're  agoin^  to  git  a  war- 
rant out  against  him  for  your  own  protec- 
tion. That's  the  way.  Folly.  Give  me  my 
drops  handy,  against  you  come  back." 

Presently  her  daughter  returned,  but 
pale,  startled,  and  faint. 

"  It's  all  up,  mother,"  she  murmured. 

"What's  all  up,  Poll?  You  ain't  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  let  out  that  you  was  afraid, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  It's  no  use  being  afraid  or  not,  now. 
It's  all  up,  mothery  I  tell  you.  What  you 
always  prophesied  has  come.  He  has 
found  out  about  the  other  two." 

"Polly I  the  other  two?  Both  on 
'em?" 

"Both.  Mother  Kneebone  told  him. 
liiu  one  else  could*     No  one  else  knew, 


unless  he  found  out  for  him8el£     Oh,  hflTt 
a  devil  —  he's  a  devil  1 " 

"  Who's  Mother  Kneebone  ?  " 

"The  woman  as  had  the  boy.  Dick's 
got  the  boy  now.  Says  he  means  to  keep 
him.    I  don't  want  the  brat,  I'm  sure." 

"  The  woman  who  had  the  boy,"  snarled 
her  mother.  "The  woman  that  had  the 
secret  that  you  wouldn't  tell  your  own 
mother.  Serves  you  right,  Polly,  —  serves 
you  right,  for  not  telling  me  every  thing. 
Why  did  you  let  Mrs.  Kneebone  know 
about  yourself  at  all  ?  " 

"  She  knew  all  along.  It's  no  use  sing- 
ing out,  mother.  It's  all  up,  I  tell  you. 
I  shall  go  to  London,  and  you  must  go  to 
the  union." 

The  old  woman  fell  back  moaning  on  her 
pillow.  As  her  head  touched  it,  there  was 
a  chink  of  money. 

"  My  money  1 "  cried  Polly,  brightening 
up.  "  My  money.  Let's  see  how  much 
there  is." 

Her  mother  clutched  the  bag  from  under 
her  head,  and  held  it  tight:  not  tight 
enough,  however,  in  her  old  hands  to  save 
it  from  her  daughter,  who  snatched  it  from 
her  grasp  after  a  brief  and  unequal  con- 
test. 

It  was  a  stocking ;  and  in  the  toe  lay  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  money  she  had  got  frtMn 
Dick,  except  what  she  nad  spent  in  dress. 

Polly  counted  it  out.  There  were  fifry- 
five  pounds,  all  in  sovereigns.  She  pat 
back  fifty  into  the  stocking,  which  she  car^ 
fully  placed  in  her  own  pocket.  Then  she 
pulled  out  a  purse,  containing  fourpence  in 
coppers  and  a  few  shillings,  put  four  of  the 
sovereigns  in  it,  and  gave  the  remaining 
one  back  to  her  mother,  who  lay  back  in 
the  bed,  moaning  and  cursing  —  now  loud, 
now  soft  —  like  a  gale  at  sea. 

"  Oh  1  that  I  ever  had  a  danzhter," 
groaned  the  old  woman.  "  Oh  I  I  widi 
you'd  never  been  bom.  To  take  and  send 
me  to  the  union.  Oh  1  I'm  sorry  that  ever 
I  saw  your  face.  Oh  1 1  wish  I  had  drown- 
ed you  when  you  was  a  baby,  as  I  wanted 
to.  To  let  her  old  mother  go  on  the  par- 
ish I  I  wish  you  was  smothered  I  I  wish 
you  was  dead  1  I  wish  you  was  transported ! 
I  wish  you  was  faan;;ed  1  I  wish  you  was 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  full  of  aches 
and  pains  1    I  do  I " 

She  stopped,  not  for  want  of  ejaculations, 
for  her  quiver  was  full  of  them,  but  for 
want  of  breath. 

Polly,  who  was  comparatively  accus- 
tomed to  these  outbreaks,  calmly  proceeded 
to  undress,  with  the  design  of  goin?  to  bed. 
When  her  mother  choked,  she  lifted  her  np^ 
and  patted  her  on  the  back  to  bring  her 
round. 

"  You've  had  a  good  long  spell  out  of  tbt 
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imioii,  considering,  mother ;  so  yon  may  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  to  go  in  quietly. 
Why,  you  must  be  past  seventy  now.  It'll 
be  gocxi  for  yon  to  nave  the  chaplain  com- 
ing round  with  his  nice  talk,  and  the  ser- 
vices on  Sunday.  You've  been  a  wicked 
old  hussy,  you  know;  and  it  may  be  the 
making  of  you,  afler  all." 

**  Tm  not  so  bad  as  you/'  <»ied  the  old 
woman,  mad  with  rage.  "  You  pepper  and 
salt  drah  I  you  bag  of  wickedness  !  you, 
jToa — black,  brazen,  blaring,  pitch-firo 
tom-cat!" 

Polly  heeded  not.  She  had  let  down 
her  hair,  and  was  lookin<;  at  herself  in  her 
glass.  Obedient  to  feminine  instincts,  the 
nrst  use  she  had  made  df  the  money  which 
Bick  had  given  her  was  to  buy  a  looking^ 
glass.  She  saw  a  large  coarse  face— 
ooane  through  drink —^  with  thick  lips. 
Her  nose,  wliich  had  been  straight  and 
well-formed,  was  puffy.  This  was  through 
drink.  Her  forehead  was  swollen  and  red. 
Drink  had  lefl  its  mark.  Her  eyes  alone 
remained  —  deep,  large,  limpid,  dark 
hlne. 

" The  boy  has  got  my  eyes"  she  mur- 
mored  with  a  sip^h,  thinking  of  days  when 
flhe  had  attractions  enough  to  catch  the 
calf-love  of  youbg  Dick  Mortiboy. 

Then  she  went  to  bed,  her  mother  pur- 
suing her  with  execrations  as  she  climbed 
the  narrow  stairs.  They  are  not  written 
down  here,  because  they  were  unparlia^ 
mentary,  and  unbecoming  the  gentle  char- 
acter of  woman,  from  whose  lips  nil  nisi  lene 
ought  to  proceed. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  came  down 
again,  shook  up  the  old  woman  ^— not 
nnldndly  —  and  began  putting  her  things 
together.  ^ 

"Look  here,  mother,  I  must  go  to  Lon- 
don, you  know,  because  else  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  prison  ;  so  it  can't  be  helped.     You've 

SH  one  sovereign  already.  I'll  give  you 
ve  more — come.  That'll  carry  you  on 
for  a  bit ;  and  I'll  tell  Mrs.  Smith's  Ame-^ 
liarann  to  come  in  and  look  ailer  you. 
Let's  part  friends." 

The  old  woman  clutched  the  money,  and 
Polly  wunt  away  without  those  tender 
wishes  and  embraces  which  some  parents 
lavish  upon  their  departin;^  children. 

She  was  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  to  save 
^e  trouble  of  carrj-ing  the  things,  and  had 
the  rest  of  her  belonging^s  in  a  single  bag, 
which  she  carried  herself. 

She  went  straight  to  the  villa.  Dick 
was  ahready  up,  though  it  was  only  eight 
o'clock,  and  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  Now,  then,"  she  said  cheerfully,  « if 
Pve  got  to  write  things  down,  I'd  better 
^>^n.  No ;  I  won't  write.  I  never  can 
Write  decent.    You  shall  write,  Dick,  and 


I  will  si^.  Bless  yont  mother  always 
said  you'd  find  out  some  day." 

Dick  got  the  notes  with  which  the  law- 
yers had  furnished  him  for  reference,  and 
sat  down  meekly  to  write  at  her  dictation. 
Walking  up  and  down,  she  began  her  nar^ 
rative. 

In  a  clear  voice,  in  a  free  and  easy  flow- 
ing style,  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
me,  the  novelist,  she  recounted  the  events 
of  her  life,  from  her  marriatre  with  Mr. 
Bowker  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Flint. 
No  motive  assigned,  no  psychological 
doublings,  no  excuses  offered,  nor  attempt 
to  extenuate.  Plain  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment. At  the  death  of  the  dear  departed 
saint,  Mr.  Flint,  she  stopped. 

^*  I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Bowker,"  said  Dick, 
"'  that  we  have  not  quite  finished.  There 
are  still  eight  years." 

'*  Two  years  I  was  at  Market  Basing,  la 
service." 

"  That  leaves  six." 

^<  I  sha'n't  tell  you  what  I  did  in  those 
six  years." 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  write,  and  yoo 
can  sign." 

Dick  took  the  notes,  and  rapidly  wrote 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  story  of 
those  six  years.  Then  Polly  took  the  man- 
uscript from  his  hands,  and  read  it  all 
throu<;h  without  blushing. 

**  Before  I  sign  it,  I  want  to  put  in  some- 
thin<x  for  myself." 

'  ^'  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  con-' 
ditions." 

**  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  ?  " 

**  For  the  present,  I  am  going  to  lock  it 
up  in  ray  own  safe." 

"  And  not  goin^  to  show  it  to  any  one  ? 
Oh  t  then 'it's  all  right.  Hand  mo  the  pen, 
Dick.  You*re  not  the  boy,  my  handsome 
Dick,  to  send  an  old  fiiend  to  prison,  be- 
cause she  loved  you.  There,  DicK,  you  are 
free  now.  Shake  hands  with  your  old 
Polly." 

Dick  held  out  his  hand.  Polly  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye. 

Then  she  went  away.  On  the  way  to 
town,  she  formed  a  project.  It  was  wild, 
perhaps,  but  boM  :  in  Ae  highest  degree 
impudent  and  shameless;  but  it  had  the 
merit  of  po^jsessing  genius. 

But  first  to  Mrs.  Kneebone's. 

Paragon  Place  looked  exactly  as  it  had 
done  when  she  had  brought  the  baby  ten 
years  before,  and  lefl  it  to  Mrs.  Kneebone's 
fostering  care.  In  the  court,  there  were 
the  children  playing  just  as  when  she 
had  been  there  last;  the  same  squalor, 
the  same   dirt     At    the    entrance    stood 

did    not    remember,  with 
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the  shape  of  an  old  man,  and  the  face  of  a 
boy,  leaning  on  a  crutch,  looking  up  Gray's 
Inn  Road.  It  was  Thoozy,  standing  there 
on  the  chance  of  seeins:  little  Bill  pass  by. 
For  Thoozy's  ideas  of  the  outer  world  were 
limited.  In  spite  of  his  occasional  studies 
in  the  "  Daily  Teles^raph,"  he  had  never, 
by  any  experience  of  his  own,  arrived  at  a 
personal  knowledge  of  any  outer  world 
except  that  of  the  heart  of  London.  The 
world  to  him  was  a  lone;  succession  of 
streets.  Little  Bill,  t'\ken  from  one  Para- 
gon Place,  was,  in  Thoozy*s  mind,  trans- 
ported to  another;  perhaps  a  finer  and 
more  wealthy  street  On  warm  days  he 
hobbled  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and 

Elanted    himself   where,  should    his    old 
iend  by  any  lucky  chance  come  by,   he 
could  not  fail  of  seeing  him. 

Thoozy  turned  round  to  see  where  the 
lady  in  black  silk  —  he  knew  the  faces  of 
the  church  visitors :  she  was  not  a  deacon- 
ess or  a  sister  of  mercy  —  was  going  to. 
She  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Kneebone's. 
The  door  of  the  hospitable  mansion  stood 
open  as  was  its  wont,  and  the  lady  walked 
in.  Thoozy  gave  one  more  look  up  and 
down  the  road.  No  little  Bill.  Theti  he 
turned  back,  limped  down  the  court  — 
rheumatics  being  bad  in  this  early  autumn 
weather  —  and  followed  the  visitor.  She 
went  into  the  nursery,  where  Mrs.  Knee- 
bone  was  employed  among  her  tender 
charges.  She  shut  the  door.  Thoozy 
limped  in  afler  her,  and  looked  through  the 
keyhole,  listening. 

Mrs.  Kneebone  raised  her  head  to  see 
who  was  thus  unceremoniously  intruding 
on  her  privacy.  In  her  first  confusion,  she 
dropped  the  baby  which  was  on  her  knees. 
The  child  fell  back  upon  its  bed  ;  and,  as 
it  instantly  went  sound  asleep,  was  proba- 
bly not  much  the  worse  for  its  fall.  A  spe- 
cial Providence  looks  afler  the  lives  of 
babies  and  young  children,  its  interposition 
being  nowhere  so  clearly  marked  as  m  baby 
farms  and  on  board  passenger  ships. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul  1 "  she  ezclainied, 
rushing  forward  with  effusion,  and  holding 
out  her  hands.  "  Why,  it's  Polly  Tresler. 
Polly,  my  dear  soul,  and  how  are  you,  and 
what's  got  you  all  this  time  not  to  drop  a 
line  to  your  old,  old  friend  ?  " 

Thoozy  outside,  laid  down  his  crutch, 
and  executed  a  short  dance,  moi^  agile 
perhaps,  than  might  have  been  expected 
of  one  so  decayed.  Then  he  applied  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole  again.  The  court  was 
quiet,  and  the  voices  were  shrill,  so  that  he 
heard  as  well  as  saw. 

"  Now,  don't  let's  have  none  of  your  blar- 
ney, Mother  Kneebone.  So  drop  it. 
mere's  my  boy  ?  " 

**  Where's  little  Bill  ?  "  cried  the  woman, 


in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  sarprise.  **  Where's 
little  Bill  ?  Why,  where  should  he  be  ? 
Didn't  you  send  for  him  yourself,  but  Tues- 
day was  a  fortnight  ?  And  paid  hia  bill 
and  all  ?  " 

"  I  never  sent  for  him." 

**  You  never  sent  for  him  I  Now,  Polly, 
you  always  was  one  to  crack  a  joke.  A 
gentleman  came  himself  to  fetch  the  boy : 
said  he  was  to  pay  for  what  there 
might  be  owing  for  him.  You  know,  Polly, 
thout^h  I  never  would  press  you,  I  wrote 
as  there  was  five  and  thirtv  shillings  doe. 
So  I  told  him,  and  he  paid  me  horomble, 
and  he  gave  me  —  what  was  it  he  gave 
me,  now  V  —  fifleen  shillings  besides.  Two 
pound  ten  in  all,  because  he  said  the  boj 
looked  BO  well  an  'arty.  And  you  know 
well,  Polly,  you  know  the  soft  heart  of 
your  old  Kneebone,  as  couldn't  abear  to 
see  the  boy  suffer ;  so  many's  the  shillin'  he 
cost  me  out  of  my  pocket  to  keep  him  de- 
cent. Ax  Thoozy  if  he  didn't.  Well,  and 
the  gentleman  "  ■— 

<*  A  tall,  big  man,  with  a  black  beard  ?  " 

'*  Tall  and  big  he  was,  surely.  And  a 
black  beard?  les.  With  a  leg.  O 
Polly,  my  dear  1  a  beautiful  leg  of  his  own. 
Which  if  he's  your  fourth,  Polly,  and  not 
to  deceive  you,  my  dear,  for  worlds,  it's  a 
happy  woman  you  ought  to  be." 

Polly  sat  down  on  the  only  chiur  of  the 
room,  and  stared. 

'*  But  what  did  you  tell  him  about  me  ?  " 

«  Tell  him  ?  Now,  Polly,  do  you  think 
I'd  tell  him  any  thing  ?  Do  you  think  I'd 
do  it  ?  Not  for  pounds,  Polly.  And  how 
well  and  fine  you're  looking,  to  be  sure. 
Most  as  youn-^  as  you  did  ten  years  ago.** 

*'  He  didn't  ask  no  questions  ?  " 

*' And  he  did,  thou?ii  Asked  if  the  boy 
was  happy.  Bill  —  O  Polly !  what  a  boy  thai 
is,  and  as  like  you  as  two  peas,  though  a 
trifle  thin  in  the  face ;  'cos,  do  what  I  would, 
he  never  did  eat  enough  —  he  ups  and  he 
says  that  he  won't  leave  his  old  mother. 
Reg'lar  made  me  cry,  he  did,  the  dear. 
Then  the  gentleman  —  him  with  the  leg  — 
he  says,  '  Mrs.  Kneebone,  you're  a  aqod 
woman,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  you.  " 

«  That  I  swear  he  didn't,"  cried  Polljr, 
knowing  that  Dick  was  by  no  means  likely 
to  make  any  such  pious  remark. 

'^  Well,  then,  he  said  something  very  much . 
like  it;  and  asked  a  lot  more  Questions. 
Said  he  wondered  why  I  kep'  tnat  idle, 
^ood-for-nothin'^  vagabond,  Thoozy,  abonl 
the  place.  What  a  leg  he  have,  to  be 
sure  I " 

«  AVho's  Thoozy  ?  " 

'*  A  baby  what  I  never  got  paid  for.  A 
boy  growed  up  here  who  won't  work.  Ah, 
Polly  I  I  've  had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  keep 
little  Bill  from  being  led  into  bad  ways  by 
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tbat  Thoor^.  Bnt  Fve  always  had  a  soft 
heart)  and  I  couldn't  abide  to  send  the  poor 
boy  adrift  on  the  streets,  and  him  on 
cratches  and  alL  So  jou  see,  I  lets  him 
stay  on,  bad  as  he  is.  And  I  do  hope  yon 
won't  find  little  Bill  none  the  worse  for  his 
oompany." 

"Ohl-  whispered  Thooaty.  "ITl  be 
even  with  you  for  this.      Won't  I  ?  " 

**Tlien  you  didn't  tell  him  nothing  at 
all  ?  "  said  Polly,  staggered. 

•*  Not  a  syllable  —  not  a  word  —  not  a 
tiling,  Polly,  s'help  me.  And  you  haven't 
shook  hands  yet  with  your  old  friend  as 
knowed  you  down  at  Poplar,  when  you 
married  Bowker,  and  knows  all  your  little 
bvzzom  secrets.  Can't  you  trust  your 
Kneebone,  my  dear?" 

Polly  got  up,  and  shook  out  her  skirts. 

''He  finds  out  eyety  thing."  she  mur- 
mured. **  He  knows  it  all.  He's  dreadful 
mastcrfuL     He's  a  devil  —  he's  a  devil  I " 

•*  Who  knows  every  thing,  Polly  ?  not 
Bowker  ?  "  ' 

**  No.  Nobody  you  know,  Mother  Knee- 
bone.     Well,  I  shall  go.     Good-by." 

"Don't  go  just  yet,  Polly.  Stand  a 
trifle  for  your  old  "  — 

**  Oh,  drat  the  old  fnend  I  Well,  will 
half  a  crown  be  any  good ;  because  I  ain't 
too  rich  ?    Here  you  are,  then.     Good-by." 

**  Good-by,  deary ;  and  give  me  news  of 
my  little  Bill.  If  he  sends  his  love  to  his 
old  mother,  be  sure  and  let  me  have  it. 
Ah\  he  tooi  a  boy,  that  boy;  he  was  a 
boy!" 

**  I  suppose  he  was,"  said  Polly,  "  if  he 
wasn't  a  girl.     Good-by,  then." 

She  lingered,  woman-like,  to  look  at  the 
babiesy  and  llioozy  noiselessly  crept  out, 
and  resumed  his  old  place  at  the  entrance 
of  the  court. 

Presently  Polly  came  out  i^ain. 

«  How  d'ye  do,  Polly  Tresler  ?  "  cried  a 
squeaking  voice  in  the  passage. 

She  gathered  up  her  skirts,  and  looked 
round. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Polly  Tresler?  Don't 
von  remember  me?  Pm  Thoozy.  Lord 
bless  me  I  I  know  you  as  well  as  if  it  was 
only  yesterday.  I  remember  your  bringing 
little  Bill  to  Mother  Eneebone's." 

This  wasy  unhappily  for  Methusalem's 
credit  as  a  truth-teller,  a  deliberate  lie. 
He  remembered  nothing  about  it,  though 
be  did  remember  periectly  well  having 
acted  for  a  year  or  two  as  little  Bill's  dry 
nurse.  For  in  early  life  the  poor  little 
wizen-faced  cripple  had  developed  a  genius, 
almost  matronly,  in  the  management  of 
babies ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  had  been 
retained  on  the  establishment  in  the  capa- 
city of  nurse,  until,  by  mere  force  of  charac- 
ter and  his  fortunate  discoveiy,  he  succeed- 


ed in  promoting  himself  to  the  position  of 
chief  resident  physician  and  real  master  of 
the  hospital. 

"  Oh !  you're  Thoozy,  are  you  ?  And 
what  do  you  mean  by  speaking  to  a  lady  ?  " 
said  Polly,  looking  at  him  with  astonish* 
ment 

^  Because  yon  are  a  lady,  a  real  lady, 
and  nothin'  but  a  lady,  silk  stockings  and 
all.  Oh  I  I  knows  a  lady  when  I  sees  one. 
Sorry  you  didn't  speak  to  me  first,  instead 
of  Mother  Kneebone ;  'coz  I  suppose  she 
has  been  a  gammoning  of  you." 

Polly  started. 

"  Look  here,  you  boy  —  you  little,  with- 
ercd-up  imp — you  miserable  little  rickety 
devil  —  if  you  tell  me  lies,  I'll  break  every 
bone  of  your  wretched  little  crooked  body. 
Just  you  tell  me  ri<^t  out  all  about  it." 

It  will  be  seen  t^t  Polly  was  roused  to 
wrath  by  Thoozy's  suggestion  of  **  gam- 
mon." Thoozy  gave  one  look  of  rage  and 
spite. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  both  of  'em,"  he  mut- 
tered. Then  he  smoothed  out  his  face,  and 
proceeded  to  reply. 

A  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

*' Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  missus.  Ill 
tell  you  all  I  know.  Last  Wednesday 
fortnight,  a  swell  comes  here  when  Bill  and 
me  was  havin'  our  school  in  the  court.  I 
used  to  teach  Bill,  whenever  the  old  woman 
gave  him  enough  to  eat.  You  can't  teach 
a  boy  when  he's  starvin'  for  food,  now, 
can  you  ?  That  day  Bill  picked  up  a  bloat- 
er, and  we  had  it  between  us  for  breakfast. 
In  the  aflernoon  the  swell  comes  in. 

** '  Where's  Mrs.  Kneebone  ? '  he  says,  as 
grand  as  you  please. 

"  *  She's  in  there,'  says  L 

"  *  Where's  little  Bill  ? '  says  he. 

« « What  little  Bill  ? '  says  I. 

" « Polly  Tresler's  little  Bill,'  says  he. 

**  *  Here  he  is,*  says  I. 

« '  Oh  I '  says  he." 

Polly's  face  became  scarlet,  a  premoni- 
tory squall  of  a  brewing  storm. 

Thoozy  took  bresUh,  and  went  on. 

'*  Then  he  goes  in,  and  we  goes  in  after 
him.  Offers  Mother  Kneebone  five  pounds 
for  information.  Kneebone,  she  pockets 
the  dibs,  and  she  begins. 

**  *  Flint's  the  father  of  the  boy,'  says  she. 
*  Flint  was  Polly's  third.  PolIy^s  second  I 
don't  know,  'coz  I  never  see  him,  and  she 
wouldn't  never  tell  me  about  him.  And 
her  first  husband  was  Mr.  Bowker,  and  he's 
livin'  now ;  and  I  know  where  to  put  my 
'ands  upon  him  this  very  moment,  if  you 
please,  for  another  five  pound.  Polly,  she 
ran  away  from  him  because  she'"  — 

**  O  —  h  —  h  I "  It  was  as  the  roar  of  a 
tigress,  and  Polly  turned  from  the  boy,  and 
nuhed  back  to  the  house.    Thoozy  saw  her 
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00  in,  and  looked  up  and  down  Grajr's  Inn 
Itoad  —  not  for  BiU  this  time,  bat  for  a 
policeman. 

He  saw  one  providentially  fifty  yards 
down  the  road,  and  hobbled  to  him  as  fast 
as  his  rheumatics  would  let  him. 

"  Come  up  here,**  he  cried,  taking  the 
man  by  the  arm,  *'  there'll  be  murder  done, 
if  you  don't  come  quick." 

The  policeman  followed  him. 

They  were  not  a  bit  too  soon.  Polly, 
with  flaming  eyes  and  scarlet  cheeks,  had 
the  old  woman  by  the  throat  on  the  floor. 
She  was  kneeling  on  her  chest,  beating  her 
head  upon  the  boards,  mad  with  rage.  In 
a  few  minutes  more,  the  miserable  old 
woman  would  have  been  done  to  -death. 
The  policeman  dragged  her  off.  He  was 
a  big,  powerful  man  ;  but  he  had  to  use  all 
his  strength,  and  pinned  her  against  the 
wail.  Then  he  secured  bis  prisoner  by  a 
dodge  well  known  to  London  policemen  : 
seized  her  wrist  with  his  right  hand,  and 
twisted  his  left  arm  round  it  upon  her  shoul- 
der. The  prisoner  may  burst  away  if  he 
likes,  but  will  break  his  arm  in  the  endeav- 
or. Polly  struggled  furiously  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  gave  in.  She  had  still 
sense  enou(;h  left  to  see  that  the  battle  had 
better  be  given  over;  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  she  held  her  tongue. 

Presently,  the  old  woman  began  to  revive. 
Thoozy  fetched  cold  water,  and  threw  it 
over  her  —  a  good  lot  at  a  time,  because 
he  knew  how  much  she  disliked  that  form 
(rf*  fluid.     She  sat  up,  and  looked  round. 

"  You've  got  to  come  up  to  Clerkenwell 
to-morrow.  So  mind  that,"  said  the  police- 
man. "  You  boy,  bring  her  along.  And 
now,  come  away.  If  you'll  promise  to  go 
quiet,"  he  said,  when  they  got  in  the  open 
air,  "  1*11  let  your  arm  free. 

"  I'll  go  quiet,"  said  Polly. 

So,  holding  her  gently  by  the  wrist,  the 
guardian  of  the  peace  led  Polly  away,  and 
committed  her  to  the  custody  of  the  law, 
followed  by  those  of  the  population  who 
had  the  shining  hours  idle  on  their  hands, 
and  were  naturally  anxious  for  amusement 

Polly  had  a  bad  and  uncomfortable  night 
Mrs.  Kneebone  was  lefl  with  a  severe  head- 
ache, and  a  shaking  of  the  nerves  so  violent 
that  it  forced  her  to  imbibe  too  much  forti- 
fying medicine,  insotnuch  that  she  fell  down 
among  the  babies,  and  slept  there.  Methu- 
salem  administered  the  feeding  bottles ; 
took  away  the  old  woman's  mat<mes  topre- 
▼ent  accidents  with  fire ;  and  climbed  to 
his  own  miserable  bed,  where  he  went  to 
sleep,  chuckling  over  the  pious  fraud  by 
which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  he  had 
paid  ofi*  old  and  new  scores.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  his  first  thought  had  only  been 
to  reveal  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Kneetone'sybur- 


beriesy  in  order  that  shame,  with  perhaps  » 
little  personal  chastisement,  mi^ht  fall  upon 
her.  But  Polly's  allusions  to  his  own  phya- 
ical  defects  carried  him  a  little  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  pure  practical  joke,  and  very 
nearly  ended  fatally  for  both  Polly  and  hit 
old  woman. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  papers  there  appear- 
ed, two  days  after,  under  the  head  of  polioe 
news,  a  short  account,  headed,  '*  A  Bow  in 
a  Baby-farm,"  which  described  how  a 
woman,  calling  herself  Mrs.  Flint,  a  widow, 
of  no  occupation,  was  charged  with  violent- 
ly assaulting  an  old  woman  named  Kne^ 
bone,  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  baby-faun. 
Evidence  beifig  heard,  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, without  going  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  prisoner,  against  whom  the  police  had 
nothing  to  allege,  remarked  that  it  was 
clearly  a  very  brutal  assault  upon  an  aged 
and  infirm  woman.  He  cautioned  thn 
prisoner  very  seriously  on  her  ongovemabla 
temper ;  remarked  that  it  was  well  for  her 
that  the  principal  witness  was  able  to  ap- 
pear that  morning  to  give  evidence ;  and 
sentenced  her  to  a  penalty  of  £5  fine  or  n 
month's  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor. 
Hie  money  was  paid  on  the  spot 

Thoozy  led  home  his  old  woman,  not 
sympathizing  much  with  her  shaky  condi- 
tion, which  he  attributed  more  to  the  strong 
drink  than  the  fright  she  had  had. 

^*  How  did  she  go  for  to  find  it  oat  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Kneebone.  ^  You  little  devil, 
you  told  her." 

**  Never  told  her  nothing.  How  shonld 
I  know  who  she  was?  Perhaps  she  met 
the  big  swell  in  the  road.  I  thought  I 
him  pass,"  said  the  mendacious  one. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

Aftbb  Mr.  Eddrup's  confession,  Frank 
met  him  almost  daily.  The  old  man  used 
to  go  to  his  court  every  morning  at  ten, 
and  sit  in  his  ofiice  —  a  single  room  — 
which  waa  like  the  gate  of  an  Eastern  city, 
inasmuch  as  he  sat  there  and  administered 
justice.  Haroun  Al  Raschid  could  not 
have  been  more  just,  Saladin  was  not  more 
merciful.  Thither  came  the  women  with 
their  quarrels :  **  Forgive,  forgive,'*  he  said. 
Thither  the  men  out  of  work  brought  their 
tales  of  disappointment  and  privation  :  to 
these  he  lent  money,  or  pointed  the  way  to 
work.  Here  he  received  his  rents,  which 
amounted  to  a  goodly  sum,  and  devised 
means  for  the  improvement  of  his  dwell- 
ings. The  court  was  a  model.  All  the 
houses  but  two  belonged  to  him.  Gradually, 
by  slow  degrees,  tb^y  had   been   {Milled 
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diywii,  and  reboilt  in  flats,  with  whatever 
SaBproTements  Mr.  Eddrup  and  his  build- 
er could  ever  devise.  The  property  paid 
biffi  about  two  and  a  half  per  eent.  bide  by 
aide  with  his  stood  the  other  two  houses  — 
squalid,  mean,  and  decayed.  They  paid  a 
good  fifteen  per  cent  to  the  man  —  he  was 
a  leader  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  knew  nothing 
about  his  property  e.YCept  that  it  paid  —  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Mr.  Eddrup  did 
what  he  .could  even  here,  —  persuaded  the 
people  to  be  clean,  and  and  made  no  diff- 
erence between  them  and  his  own  tenants. 

One  thing  everybodv  knew  :  they  might 
n>b  their  landlord,  refuse  to  pay  his  rent, 
maltreat  him.  All  these,  in  the  old  times, 
they  had  done.  He  w^^uld  never  prose- 
eate  or  use  the  law.  He  received  his  own 
by  their  good  grace.  Strange  to  say,  he 
hardly  ever  lost  by  it.  Old  inhabitants 
of  the  court  —  especially  one  man,  who  had 
been  the  worst  of  the  6ock,  and  was  shrewd- 
It  sospected  of  having  personally  robbed 
Mr.  Eddrup,  one  dark  night — protect- 
ed his  interest  Nobody  was  allowed  to 
shoot  the  moon ;  public  opinion  was  against 
it.  Nobody  told  lies  about  back  rents  and 
the  reasons  for  asking  delay;  public  expe- 
rience had  proved  it  useless.  Truth,  when 
it  does  as  much  good,  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  tell  than  a  falsehood. 

At  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Eddrup  left  his 
office,  and  generally  went  away  home  — 
that  is  to  Skimp's —  where  he  sometimes  sat 
in  the  dingy  drawing-room,  but  oftener  sat  in 
his  own  single  room,  reading  or  writing,  till 
dinner-time.  After  dinner,  he  went  hack 
regularly  to  the  court,  when  he  lectured  in 
the  "  chapel,"  as  they  called  it,  on  some  even- 
ings, talking  freely  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
connected  with  those  branches  of  social 
science  most  useful  and  interesting  to  his 
flock ;  sometimes  taught  in  a  night  school ; 
flometimes  paid  visits  among  the  people. 

A  scholar,  a  gentleman,  wrecked  in  early 
life,  he  had  the  courage  to  make  of  his  mis- 
erable fate  a  reason  for  a  life  of  philan- 
thropv  and  self-denial.  What  he  might 
have  been,  had  his  power  of  resisting  temp- 
tation always  been  as  creat,  who  can  tell  ? 

He  talked  freely  at  Uiis  time  to  Frank ; 
told  him  of  his  hopes  —  they  were  all  cen- 
tred in  that  small  row  of  houses  where  he. 
spent  most  of  his  day  ;  and  of  his  fears  — 
they  were  all  for  the ,  future  of  his  people 
when  he  should  be  gone. 

^I  might  leave  the  property  in  trust; 
but  in  a  few  years  the  letter  of  the  will 
would  be  executed,  and  the  spirit  neglected. 
A  man  can  do  no  good  atler  his  death, 
fietter  Jet  the  money  go,  and  trust  that  the 
worl^  may  go  on.  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
charitable  trusts,  that  I  know  the  evil  they 
produce;  how  they  pauperize  the  people, 


and  take  away  their  self-respect  I  will 
have  none  of  them.  If  only,  Mr.  Melli- 
ship,  some  man  like  you  would  take  up  the 
work." 

« I  cannot,"  said  Frank.  *<  I  am  one  of 
those  who  only  approve  of  good  things,  and 
stand  idly  by." 

'^  There  is  Silver,  the  acrobate.  He  speaks 
well ;  but  he  would  make  the  place  a  hot- 
bed of  religious  enthusiasm.  Neverthe- 
less, he  has  a  burning  spirit,  and  will 
some  time  or  other  become  a  preacher.  I 
will  speak  to  him  about  leaving  his  pro- 
fession." 

^  Make  him  take  his  daughter  away  too, 
then  ;  Patty  has  no  business  with  that  kind 
of  work  at  all." 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  Mr.  Eddrup.  "  When 
her  father  asked  my  advice,  I  had  none 
to  give  him.  Then  she  came  herselE 
She  said  she  knew  nothing  which  she 
could  do.  The  family  kettle  is  very  small, 
but  it  was  hard  to  keep  it  goin^.  I  let  her 
have  her  .own  way.  But  she  is  good  and 
modest.  Don't  tell  me  she  is  not,  Mr. 
Melliship,  because  I  love  the  child.  I  have 
seen  her  grow  up." 

^  I  think  you  love  all  the  people  about 
you." 

^  I  do,"  he  said,  simply ;  "  God  knows  I 
do.  I  have  been  drawn  to  them  by  the 
thousand  ties  that  struggle  and  endeavor 
enirender.  They  were  ignorant;  I  hod 
knowledjje.  They  arc  poor ;  I  have  money 
—  enough,  at  least,  to  help  them.  They 
desired  good  things;  1  could  show  them 
the  way  to  some  good  things.  Never  think 
that  the  poor  are  ungrateful ;  never  think 
that  they  are  forgetful ;  never  believe  that 
they  are  in  any  respect,  whether  of  good 
feeling,  of  delicacy,  of  forbearance,  inferior 
to  yourself.  Manners  are  but  conventional- 
ism. In  my  court  there  are  men  and 
women  with  as  good  manners,  as  far  as  con- 
sideration for  others*  and  unselfish  labor  go, 
as  you  will  see  in  women  and  men  of  me 
highest  culture  in  England.  They  are  not 
better  than  the  rich,  I  suppose ;  but  they 
are  as  good.  And,  remember,  they  are 
tempted  tenfold  as  much.  Tempted  1  Oood 
God  I  When  I  think  of  myself  my  miser- 
able fall,  when  I  see  these  people  resist, 
I  am  fain  to  go  away  and  weep  by  myself 
for  ^hame,  and  cry  for  deliverance  from  the 
body  of  this  death." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  They  were 
walking  in  the  garden  of  Granville  Square, 
which  Uiey  had  all  to  themselves. 

"  Love  them  ?  Of  course  I  love  them. 
I  know  all  their  secrets.  They  bring  me 
all  their  troubles.  They  tell  me  all  their 
sins.  They  confess  to  me.  St.  Paul  toys  it 
is  good  for  men  to  confess  to  one  another. 
He  means  not  that  priests  have  any  thing 
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to  do  with  it;  the  great-hearted  preacher 
was  too  wise  for  that :  but  he  knew  that 
when  the  soul  is  burdened  with  sin  and 
misgiving,  the  mere  telling  is  a  relief  and 
a  safeguard.  We  sin,  we  fall,  into  tempta- 
tion, we  fall  into  evil,  our  minds  are 
clouded.  As  prayer  is  a  purification,  so 
confession  is  an  unburdening.  In  the  dark- 
ness, evil  visions  rise,  and  horrible  forms 
dance  before  our  ejes.  We  let  in  the  light 
by  confession  :  they  vanish  and  die  away. 
St.  Paul  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Mr.  Melliship,  my  heart  is  full  to-day. 
Come  and  hear  me  next  Sunday  evening* 
I  have  a  thing  to  say  to  the  people  which 
must  not  longer  be  delayed." 

Frank  knew  very  well  what  the  thing 
would  be.  He  went,  with  Fatty  and  her 
father,  prudently  silent  as  to  what  was  to 
happen. 

It  was  a  crowded  night.  Every  bench 
was  full ;  the  women  and  the  men  hushed 
with  an  expectancy  of  something  about  to 
happen.  Patty  and  Frank,  with  the  bov, 
took  their  seats,  as  usual,  on  the  last  bencn. 
They  were  used  to  Frank  by  this  time,  and 
only  supposed  that  he  "kept  company" 
with  Patty,  who  was  known  to  be  a  good 
girl,  of  eccentric  habits  of  dress,  which  she 
gratified,  with  her  father's  sanction,  at  the 
music  hall.  In  other  words,  her  profession 
was  no  secret ;  and  she  was  looked  upon 
with  considerable  respect  as  a  public  char- 
acter of  unblemished  reputation. 

They  had  the  usual  hymn,  —  one  of  those 
auiet  old  Wesleyan  psalms,  different  from 
tne  jubilant  strains  of  modern  Anglican 
hymns  with  which  we  now-a-days  proclaim 
a  confidence  and  exultation  we  are  very  far 
from  feeling.  Not  a  triumphal  song,  not  a 
meaningless  rapture  set  to  a  pretty  music, 
not  a  vain  and  false  celebration  ox  an  un- 
real New  City ;  not  a  lying  wish  to  behold 
beauties  which  would  pall  upon  us  in  a 
week,  just  as  much  as  the  Crystal  Palace ; 
but  a  hymn  in  a  minor  key,  attuned  to  the 
sadness  that  always  fills  the  poor  man's 
heart,  —  one  that  tiiey  could  sing  with  fer- 
vor, because  it  belonged  so  fully  to  them- 
selves. 

Then  Mr.  Eddrup  rose,  and,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  began  to  speak  himself, 
without  asking  if  any  had  aught  to  say. 

He  commenced  by  reminding  them  that 
he  had  been  among  them  for  forty  years. 
He  told  how  his  desire  had  been  to  com- 
municate what  little  knowledge  he  had, 
and  to  do  good,  as  best  he  might,  with  what 
little  means  he  had.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  duties  of  self-reliance  and  self-re- 
spect. He  showed,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  how  ignorance  and  sin  are  interwoven 
with  all  human  suffering ;  how  the  former 
can  be  slowly  removed,  and  the  latter  is 


generally  a  departure  firom  the  la-vrs  of 
nature.  And  then,  with  a  ?reat  efTort,  he 
raised  himself  erect,  threw  back  the  long 
white  hair  off  his  face,  and  told  tibem  all 
his  story. 

Not  with  apologies;  not  with  excases; 
with  no  embellishments.  The  plain,  black, 
ugly  story :  the  story  of  violated  trust  and 
ruined  honor,  of  disgrace,  of  prison.  He 
hid  nothing. 

"  Such  I  was,"  he  said.    **  This    is   my 
history.    I  have  always  meant  to  tell  it.      I 
put  it  off,  half  in  cowardice,  half  because  I 
thought  I  would  wait  until  you  learned  to 
love  me  —  till  your  hearts  yearned  tovrardB 
me,  even  as  mine  does  now  to  you.      I 
think  I  have  never  till  now  won  your  per- 
fect confidence.     Only  of  late  has  it   been 
impressed  upon  me  that  some  of  you   look 
up  to  me  with  reverence  and  affection.     To 
me  —  to  a  convicted  thief!     Therefore  I 
could  wait  no  lon^r.    My  children,  I  have 
have  seen  most  of  you  grow  up ;  you  liave 
been  in  our  schools ;  1  have  taught  you : 
you  are  in  very  truth  my  children,      xoa 
must  respect  me  no  longer.    I   am     not 
worthy.   1  am  meaner  than  the  meanest  — 
lower  than  the  lowest.    I  am  a  convicted 
thief. 

**  Years  ago,  I  dreamed  of  this  night;.  I 
pictured  to  myself  how  I  should  feel,  stand- 
ing before  you  all,  with  shamed  face,  tell- 
ing you  all  that  I  am  nothing  better  than 
a  convicted  thief. 

"  Respect  me  no  longer.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  respect  myself.  Tell  your 
little  ones  that  the  old  man  with  white  hair 
was  not  fit  to  sit  among  them ;  point  your 
fingers  out  at  him  as  he  goes  down  the 
street ;  call  afler  him,  hoot  him.  He  has 
been  an  impostor,  a  hypocrite,  a  deceiver. 
He  pretended  to  be,  — 

"No,  my  children,  po;  I  am  no  hypo- 
crite. I  am  a  coward ;  because  I  should 
have  told  you  all  this  long  years  ago.  No 
hypocrite.  Believe  me,  in  this  my  solemn 
confession,  that  I  repent  and  have  repented. 
I  have  set  myself  to  hide  from  the  world* 
and  work  in  this  little  corner,  the  servant 
of  you  all.  To  repent.  Before  you  all, 
and  in  the  face  of  God,  in  whose  presence 
I  stand,  I  say  that  I  repent,  and  am  hearti- 
ly sorry.  Shall  I  say  more  ?  Nay,  for  I 
would  not  that  you  think  I  should  excuse 
myself.  Let  me  have  your  pity  —  your 
pity,  since  I  can  no  longer  have  your  love. 
And  pray  for  me  —  pray  for  me." 

He  sank  upon  his  Knees,  his  head  in  his 
hands,  resting  against  the  handrail ;  and, 
as  he  ceased,  the  women  began  to  lament, 
and  to  cry  aloud  for  sympathy  and  pity. 
Down  the  rugged  cheeLs  of  the  men  the 
great  tears  fell  unchecked.  Some  of  them 
sobbed  and  choked.    All   looked    bewil- 
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^  itron,  their  sm«x  Suf  htmt  ibk  iuJ:   of  wt-c  It    1-aj 

von  Wesley  was  r.  hu-:  lar  ker  t^-s  ^r^-   >ir  'i:         -  m 

-    before    them    *L  FraiCL  «»£  «w  wr»  ii^nitJir  x   w    ■  •^^ 

Frank  wept  anpe  bsc      -St    !-••«     n^— i--*  Of    »t' 

"-•*  no  acting,     li  waf  S^rt:?-  wi^a   uit    I»-  ;:^    •  ~n»--    «-:  i   i:« 

.'w|  .jrncious.    It  WIS  lilt  wLrJ-ur  "^  •  •-  f^-T*"    ^ -^i  \im'    -— -   -...^ 

•   if  man   whose  wkc»»-  s:r»<«.  K-.-rn*-^  •-  a.  b*r  -o^n  --  ^-i  j-:. 

•     '  lontr  satriSce.     H*  kai  aiis  opn*— .  -ii^LtJC  -n^;    *  -^-  *  ''-^  a« 

•  V      Truest   Christiaa,  »fr-  —  im**  mt  bc" 

■   -.  the  army  of  God,  be  fcad  Bin  'Jtnz  ftir^  w^-i  X-    I ..  rTir  i..  t 

..!•  If  lic  would  have  to  firic  i-*  :n*iij*    it*    uw-L    n.     iii- r    iras-A 

'»- ut:  ttaa  called  awajr.        "  T^  nt^cr  *»:.Jt*    T    E    a    L^    .- -  u»t. 

.  TtifT   »t''*2'   F:»*-i*    n'  £    li  ^    Ir     r- 

•  'U'le  <-t  glury  thaO  he ' 

.,  ta»i.-4  xa  Ilia  home,"— 


'I  ilie  poet. 

•  whfj  broke  the  aVaoc- 


I 

thin<;  to  do,"  ke  n.i 

•X    little   con2Pe2aii:«a-  '^  CSJklTL^  H 


'  .ord,  met  to  pray  aol  ii 
•  T/»l<i  the  story  of  hi*  *.i^  ta-        FK-^yi  ftr::i-i«r  -i  Kr» 

i^^.-t  us  then  prar  lijs  w*r  rvrjoL  w  -l  ■_  ..zr^  2*  nrt—     -   .-  .:    :-  nan 

niii>   temptatioQ.     Who   fi^  -Lt-  !•=:  i:*'-  n^u.-^*^  n.«*r.  f-r  .-  -n  •*...  r 

Will    yon?    wiJ    toe  '  j.i-z  '  .►•r-^-^-j-jsc  '•  *•*-      7  at*  i.--  _••  • 

-.    I   forbid!     Our  reipen  Jar  vL^:  i.-i.'    »  in»a  i.  •  i-.: --  -.;•  -   ik 

()  ir  love  remaina.     Frjeii-»*  i^^  ii'r.i_LT  •    u  -     2»  TLf  .^Hi*r  u*  -  -i.*^  lut 

1,  KK'k  up  this  thin;  ia  j  c*i**  :i  n.*  ui.  r  •^  '-'  "^  "^    '-^  '-* '  *-•-  ^ 

ri,  don't  Speak  of  it  toe^ci  :u;t*  n    .»-  i^i^ru---  um  ♦-».!:- 

i.  i»i  it  away.     Pa  ihe  rt^tr-  >jn*^_:i**i*  ji*  TJ^-t  ^\  :*  v.  uu  fu  i«&n:r» 

f'tit    of  your  DiiMbL     Frieai-  2>£  F  •ri.ir-     ^im-iji^-*   i»*  u— **■  i.  ni  r*- 

■+*  us  all,  God  kaa  iar^ran  —  sz  'Ji--  -j*in.  iJt  v  •iir»*i.  wai    ^-^  •    *•!••. 

'  '■'.'otten."  '"'■    ►■•*au*  ▼*!•  hl   i*t    lu^    t:  -ru*   i*    x"v*  s 

•*.    voices  of  all  then  wcmt  wp  a  "n  ..tt  i.     I  jr  "lut  •ri-;-.:..i  i^^   r  o*-  — 

.ive  forgotten — we  hare  ktpx-   nn-ij  ^-ait^*-!  —  :i»--j:>-    u**   .:•  f   i^-i."!*:*. 

wxj.i  i-»  iiT**  *ai ■:-..•;•-»  i:*--  r'-a  naL. 
1 1  nM  to  raise  tbe  oSd  Baa.    Hie   I:  n  njc  hiu'jl    hit  x  »  •oi  •..::i  .:  luj^ 
.  d.      They  hronght  water  aa^   ::  a**srT.i»i-r  v.  r*ri^i  1.11  ir-j*  -jj-  ■aau-" 
•  V or  hiia,  as  he  revived,    fle  los-   i:r  fck?  of  i'»-^ic:i  laii   il>*-.  jt   ;:.i.**nj»->!*. 
i  I  ale,  while  the  wc— w.  ib  ti^^ir    >ijr*  ^--»-l  uuj.  lit-t  .i^i'z  -  — .    i«*  'v;r.«ux 
v.  busied  about  faia.    XWa  he    fZf^Tti§  t^  m'.riinT*  c    -i*'   '....«»*  n  i^TL. 
'  '  Patty  to  eooie  to  bin.  'ist-iLf'f    d-r^-iT-rj  la-    ^:.l   t.   -b*-<    vf 

home  lor  me,"  he  said,  *'aad  briar    uL^^r  aiii  TT.i:ya,it'->  il«*  .nr   in:  .m**— .1:11* 
I  I  want.     I  will  nercr  kave  liit    -••:«  a$  i»«r  •-.rT*r.*-«  ioj.  b  •  *  .    ix-  >i/enA. 
:un.''  Tit:*    w.r-jL.    j:T»>r'-    -r.-'.    l  •.-•     a*t     TOi. 

>  u»ok  him  to  a  Tacaal  roaai  ia  ott^    j'-rL-rr^  u*  L-t  -r*-     7     -*:. '.    !.■•   »*-«^ 
■'■Ml  houses.    Tbe^  laid  him  ia  bwl.    trj^-.  ji  u«*  Tr»-.»-ii»*   .r  j.  u,^-  ^^    *-i^ 
:  .or  a  doctor,    ^otbiaj  wa»  wr^o j    _^*>-i  v^-ij  rx --.i,::..!^  >u  1  ^  i -«:,i  jC-r- 
.  ii ;  only  feebleness,  ooly  a  «»i^--L   ->__'^  1*  ;i::r»r  aii-.  am.  :.-.  1..  *r-  -.-  -.      7^ 
And  from  biff  little  roGB.  wtMTe    jv:  iiy^a  v-xx  .-  i  _--^^  ▼  ...  .  ;j*  />r. 
l"  rcceired  his  people,  llr.  Efjan:i-    inr-s,  is  -..  1  m***-!^     ••  il^  '-k-   ii*   ...  :*.'-  — 
•  ■vf'r  to    stir  again.      Fraak  "wt^z    vjo**:  i*'.  .^ir.^.-u;  Vi.'  1*-  »-.     -^^  ».  ;igt 
•with  his  friends,  strangely  ^cJtMSJtti   i-^ri.'-.   :»'i:.ii>  -if  'a.;.  ,^  1.—  ^..    *i  v^ 
moved.    He  bad  for  once  obtaliKd  a   <t-rl;«  .-1  -^^   .otrr-i     ii*   n.u*    ;i.'j'a  u 
:>f»s^  of  the  bi«^iestlife, — the  ccnrar^   ^^.^.r^i  1x111*  i  •*♦  V  i-*  •:#.•»:•  -    «.  •-ar 
.  n  meets  eTeiy  tbin^,  wbidi  cbrbj:§    •.«=:  ^uc  a  a  .---^  :mi-  1 .; :.  j.  ♦, ^i.  ua'iwt 
J  iio  trial ;  the  patience  wbkb  eadcrbf   w.-i  *v  rr*;is  u.  -.♦  'k:-.  - 
•i*'-  vnd  ;  the  life  bdbre  wbitb  all  ^ri«-r       Tc-<a7  i*»r  iim  >3^  -^u  \  ,  t  '^-Twrx*' 
.i[>[»tar  so  mean  and  pnitrx.    Oi  the    '.4c  }#c*^a-  i.-t  cw-  c'-^ur'i    -ji  -riAj^a.  jb^ 
•  ri  in  the  nxm  thai  ntgfat,  aJl  wept  ici   mcaitt  v^  znuft  xat  Tv:iu.i.-^  ju     x  » 
•    Patty  Sihrer  sat  with  dij  cjca.    Her  'T^  CxpcjuLs  lAr%aa**    lb 
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imitating,  imoonscioiuly,  the  example  of 
Dante  and  several  other  distinguished 
"  makers/'  he  has  embodied  in  a  vision  the 
whole  sum  of  his  philosophy.  Frank  has 
been  pretending  to  listen.  The  good-natnre 
whicii  prevents  him  from  yawning  in  the 
honest  captain's  face  also  obliges  him  to 
come,  from  time  to  time,  and  pay  Mr. 
Bowker  a  visit,  in  order. to  give  him  pleas- 
ure. I,  who  yield  to  no  man  in  the  quality 
of  good-nature,  have  ruthlessly  cut  out  the 
whole  of  the  captain's  poem,  which  is 
among  the  records  from  which  this  his- 
tory is  compiled,  solely  because  it  might 
bore  my  readers.  I  am  far  from  saying 
the  work  is  not  remarkable  in  many  ways  : 
there  is  a  flavor  of  the  briny  in  it,  a  smell' 
of  pickled  pork,  occasional  whiffs  of  rum, 
a  taste  of  the  pannikin,  the  breath  of  the 
ocean.    Nautical  metaphors  alone  are  used 

—  seafjring  similes. 

We  are  on  board  ship,  and  the  wind  is 
whistling  through  the  shrouds.     But  —  but 

—  truth  compel  me  to  add  that  the  poet's 
diction  is  commonplace,  and  his  thoughts 
are  not  always  exalted.  Why  do  we  not 
consider  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind 
in  our  estimate  of  poetry?  There  are 
gradations  of  intellect,  like  terraces.  In- 
stead of  measuring  a  newly-fledged  poet 
with  a  stupid,  Procrustean  bed  of  criticism, 
reducing  all  to  one  standard,  why  not 
make  an  effort  to  classify  intclU^ctual  pro- 
duce, as  merchants  classify  colonial  pro- 
duce? I  believe  there  are,  in  the  single 
article  of  sugar  alone,  about  twelve  grada- 
tions from  treacle  to  crystal.  Suppose  we 
made  twelve  grades  or  decrees  in  poetry  ? 
Our  greatest  poets  would  belong  to  the 
twelfth — the  supreme  degree  which  em- 
braces all  the  rest.  As  every  poet  must 
have  some  brains,  if  only  a  Uiimbleful,  it 
follows  that  he  must  have  a  very  large  mass 
of  mankind  beneath  him.  Martin  F.  Tup- 
per,  for  instance,  might  be  numbered  one, 
or  perhaps  two  on  account  of  some  gleams 
of  scholarship.  Capt.  Bowker  would  be- 
long to  the  nrst  grade,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  promotion  at  all. 

"  So,  Mr.  Mclliship«  there's  all  my  ideas 
for  you.  When  I  get  more,  I  stick  them 
in.  As  I  go  on  living,  the  poem  will  go  on 
growing  —  consequently  improving." 

**  Do  not  your  ideas  change  somo* 
times  ?  " 

"  Never.  When  I  get  an  idea,  Mr.  Mel- 
liship,  it  isn't  a  flash  in  the  pan,  like  some 
people's.  My  ideas  take  me  first  of  all  un- 
awares. They  generally  begin,  like  a 
toothache,  when  i  least  expect  them. 
Perhaps  when  I  feel  a  little  buffy,  in  the 
morning;  mayhap,  after  an  extra  go  of 
grog  the  ni^ht  before.  Then  one  comes 
all  of  a  sudden.    I  turn  it  over,  and  think 


it  out  Pm  rayther  a  slow  thinker;  hot 
I'm  an  uncommon  sure  one,  and  I  never 
let  it  go.  I  don't  read  much,  except  the 
newspaper ;  so  that  I've  got  a  great  advan- 
tage over  most  poets,  all  my  ideas  are  my 
own.  I  don't  steal  them  and  alter  them. 
I  let  'em  grow.  It  takes  me  a  lon^  time  — 
perhaps  months  —  to  work  an  idea  into 
shape ;  but  when  I  have  got  him,  there  he 
is,  put  into  the  poem  neat  and  ship-shape, 
preserved  for  cure,  like  a  bit  of  salt  beef 
in  a  cask  of  brine.  Woman,  now  —  yon 
remember  the  beautiful  passage  I  read  to 
you  Just  now  about  woman  ?  " 

"  X  es  —  yes  —  yes.  Oh  I  don't  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it  again,  Capt.  Bowker,** 
cried  Frank  hastily. 

"  A  few  lines  to  show  my  meaning,* 
said  the  captain,  clearing  his  throat.  ^  Here 
we  are.     Now  listen :  — 


«« 


*  Woman  Ib  like  »  ship — new  painted,  say, 
Fn^sh  holystoned  and  scrapca,  she  sails  away. 
Manned  by  her  captain.  While  the  weather  ooldt 
The  ship  sails  trim,  the  woman  never  scolds. 
The  dancing  waves  play  ou  the  starboard  bow. 
Her  sails  fill  out,  her  pennants  gaily  flow ; 
The  captain  takes  his  thankfU  grog  below.' 


*'  Tbat's  a  good  line,  young  man.  That 
last  is  a  very  good  line." 

He  read  it  over  again,  shaking  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side  in  admiration. 


** '  Look  where  ahead  the  black  cloud«  rise,  and 

How  changed  the  lines  of  ocean ;  on  the  lea 
-   The  rocks  rise  threatening.    l<\irl  the  milnaafl, 
stow 
All  anug :  here  comes  the  tempest.    Let  her  go.' 

"  I  leave  out  the  next  fifly  lines,  where  I 
follow  up  the  comparison  of  a  good  woman 
to  a  <;ood  ship.  She  weathers  the  st<Mrm. 
llien  I  go  on  to  talk  of  a  bad  woman ;  and 
I  end  thus :  — 

"  *  All  lost — the  ship  obeys  the  helm  no  more. 
Bhe  strikes  —  she  sinks.    Her  yoyagea  are  o'er.* " 

"  Very  fine,"  said  Frank,  —  "  very  fine 
indeed." 

**  Yes ;  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  good 
stuff  there.  They've  compared  woman  to 
all  sorts  of  things.  Look  here.  Here's  a 
bit  I  cut  out  of  an  old  play  :  — 

"  *  A  woman  Is  like  to — but  stay — 
What  a  woman  is  like,  who  can  aay? 

She's  like  a  rich  dish 

Of  vcn'son,  or  fish, 
That  6ries  ftom  the  table,  "  Come  eat  met " 

But  she'U  plaifoe  vou,  and  rex  you. 

Distract  lUid  perplex  you, 

False-heartcu,  and  ranging. 

Unsettled  and  changlngi 
What,  then,  do  you  think  she  is  like? 

Like  a  sand?  uke  a  rock? 

Like  a  wheel ?  like  a  clock? ' 

"Now,  you  know,  it's  all  very  fine. 
That's  not  my  notion  of  a  simile.  Don't 
hurry  about  from  one  to  another  to  show 
your  cleverness.    Stick  to  one.    Woman  is 
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like  a  ship,  isn't  she  ?  Very  well  —  there 
Toa  are.  Work  it  up,  as  I  do.  There's 
her  hold,  must  be  laden,  or  in  ballast;  a 
woman  without  ballast  is  like  a  cork  oq  the 
water.  Her  head  is  the  captain's  cabin 
—  only  room  for  one.  The  captain  is  the 
man  at  the  helm.  As  for  the  ringing,  some 
of  it's  ornamental,  some  of  it's  useful. 
Yoa've  grot  the  bunting,  and  you've  got  the 
sails.  The  sails  is  her  petticoats,  without 
which,  d'ye  see,  she  can't  sail  out  of  port ; 
the  buntin<;  is  her  ribbons,  because  they  all. 
ships  as  well  as  women,  sail  bt^tter  if  they're 
proud  of  themselves.  And  as  for  her  masts, 
ner  boats,  her  keel,  her  bowsprit;,  and  her 
foksle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  why,  bless 
youl  if  I  had  time,  I'd  run  through  the 
whole  and  show  you  how  the  simile  liolds. 
Ah!  it*s  a  very  delicate  subject  Marriage, 
now.  People  will  get  married.  Why  ? 
The  Lord  knows.  I  did  myself  once,  and 
a  pretty  market  I  brought  my  pigs  to. 
fiase  and  comfort?  Quiet  and  tranquillity 
for  composing  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  Morning, 
noon,  and  ni^ht  went  her  tongue.  It  was, 
'  Jem,  get  this ; '  *  Jem,  go  there.'  And  if 
I  didn't  —  squalls,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

"  Well,  but  you  were  the  man  at  the 
helm,"  said  Frank,  with  a  smile. 

"Man  at  the  helm!  I  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  bows;  she  staid  below 
all  watches.  She  wouldn't  answer  the 
helm  nohow.  Never  took  no  notice  of  the 
helm.  Kept  her  own  course.  Never  was 
SQch  a  crafi  Neat  to  look  at  too.  Painted 
rosy  red  in  the  bows ;  full  in  the  lines,  but 
clean  cut,  down  about  the  stem;  always 
neat  and  tidy  in  the  gear.  But  come  to  com- 
mand her  —  phew!  —  then  you  found  out 
what  a  deceptive,  headstrong,  cranky,  diffi- 
cult vessel  she  was.  Ah,  well ;  it's  fifteen 
years  ago  since  I  saw  her." 

**  Is  she  dead,  then  ?  " 

**HushI"  said  Capt  Bowker;  "don't 
speak  so  loud.  If  she  ain't  dead,  where  is 
stie  ?  She  left  me ;  went  cruising  on  her 
own  account ;  took  in  another  skipper,  may 
be.  Anyhow,  she  went.  We've  gone  away 
from  each  other.  Dead?  Well,  she's  as 
good  as  dead.  Don't  you  ever  marry,  Mr. 
Melliship.  You're  a  young  man,  and  the 
temptation  will  come  strong  over  a  young 
man  at  times.  Fight  it  St.  Paul  says 
himself  it's  better  not  to  marry.  I  heard 
that  in  church  last  Sunday  morning.  Say 
to  yourself,  *  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  it 
be  peace  and  repose ;  or  shall  it  be  nagging, 
ana  pecking,  and  boxing  of  ears?  Shall 
it  be  your  legs  on  a  fender  and  your  pipe 
in  your  mouth ;  or  shall  it  be  the  legs  of 
the  chak*  about  your  head,  and  the  pipe 
smashed  ?  Shall  it  be  fair  weather,  or 
shall  it  be  foul  ?  There's  more  crafl  built 
for  dhow  than  for  use  in  these  bad  times. 


Don't  trust  any.  Stick  to  yourself,  and  be 
happy.  As  for  me,  Mr.  Melliship,  I'm  a 
fixture.  Nothing  can  disturb  me  now.  I'm 
in  port.  I  defy  the  storms.  To  quote  my- 
self, I  sing,  — 

** '  Laid  up  in  dock,  fcrene  I  shake  my  flst. 

And  fortime't  ttomu  may  thunder  aa  they  liat* 

Those  are  very  fine  lines,  Mr.  Melliship,— 
very  forcible,  strong  lines  indeed,  — 


f« 


*  Laid  np  In  dock,  aerene  I  ahake  my  flat, 
And  fortune'a  atorma '  "— 


"  Please,  Cap'n  Bowker,"  —  it  was  red- 
armed  Mary  Ann  who  interrupted  him,  «- 
**  there's  a  lady  wants  to  see  you  " 

**  I  suppose  it's  my  cousin,"  growled  the 
captain.  '^  Why  can't  she  wait  for  me  to 
go  and  see  her  ?    It's  my  turn  too." 

'*  No,  'tain't  Mrs.  Robins,"  said  Jane,  who 
knew  the  captain's  belongings ;  ^  this  lady 
says  she's  your  wife  I " — grinning  all  over. 

The  captain's  arms  dropped,  and  his 
face  turned  an  ashy  white.  Frank  laughed 
at  first ;  but  the  poor  man's  distress  was  so 
great  that  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
lost  in  pity. 

"  Found  me  out,  has  she  ?  "  be  murmured. 
"  After  fifteen  years  —  *  Laid  up  in  dock, 
serene '  —  No ;  that  won't  do.  Mr.  Melli- 
ship, wait  a  moment  Don't  go  and  leave 
me  in  this  pinch.  Can't  nothmg  be  done  ? 
See  her.  After  ^fteen  years,  to  go  back  to 
prison  !  It's  more  than  I  looked  for.  Tell 
me  what  to  do.  Help  me  to  ride  out  the 
gale." 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  said 
Frank.  **  But  perhaps  you  had  abetter  see 
her.  Suppose  she  is  not  your  wife,  after 
all?" 

'*  Stay  with  me.  Stand  by  an  old  ship- 
mate.   Don't  desert  me,  Mr.  Melliship." 

*'  But  I  can't  interfere  between  you  and 
your  wife.  Be  brave,  man.  You  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  woman." 

'<  As  an  ordinary  rule,"  said  Capt.  Bow- 
ker, clearing  his  throat,  ''there  ain't  a 
braver  man  going  than  me.  Not  another 
woman  in  the  world  I'm  afraid  of  But 
this  one's  an  exception.  You  didn't  know 
my  Polly.  I  don't  care  for  the  rest  of  'em, 
if  they  were  ail  to  come  on  together.  But 
Polly's  too  much  for  any  man." 

There  was  a  rustling  of  a  dress  on  the 
stairs,  and  Frank  waited  for  a  moment. 

A  tall  figure  in  black  silk,  with  a  thick 
veil,  glided  in.  As  Frank  glanced  at  her, 
somehow  he  thought  of  Market  Basing  and 
Parkside. 

"  Don't  sheer  off,"  mnnnured  the  captain, 
in  an  ecstasv  of  terror. 

But  Franc  stole  softly  out  of  the  room, 
and  closed  the  door,  bringing  the  red-armed 
one  down  with  him.    She  had  followed 
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'k  -  '.a  t  La  i.;...*.r>hv.    Frank  has 

"p^  "■-:*'  i-vn.    Ibe20n»i-natnre 

•^*  --T.s:,  ..,.Ti  j;,<B  vawnin?  in  the 

-   ■;  '*  u.'.*  ii,y  a.M,  oi.ijes  him  to 

■*  -  »'••  to  time,  and    pav  Mr. 

*  »fc'r  a  r  ..t  r.  r^^inr  to  jriTe  himpluaj- 
**-    '■  •*■    >•'  '  '-^  3*'  m  in  in  the  quaiitv 

•  ^■-""*'  -^^  i'i^r  ra\li.e<^iy  rat  out  the 
•:»•<    t   lir  •  iviin*  p*':*D,  which  ii 
i»-::  'iy  r**'-,,  i-ai  wiiich  this  his- 
hrj  »  cc  ^u  ».T  bfTiuje  it  mi^ht 
**•*  =7  •*■-.»•%    J  4m  lar  from  saving 
*^  »  't  !«  i:  4  rmark  ihit'  in  many  wavs  : 
!>-*   •»!*.. I -r  ,jc  thtr  briny  in  it.  a  smell 
u  r    ».  "*  ;•  ra.  'jirA^i'fnai  whid"*  of  rum, 
a  x^<e  •<  'hr  r-ii.n.£.n.  liie  breath  of  the 
•ftAi-    >*-:•■  ll  3iv:.i{«Dun  aiooe  are  used 

W-  «v  on  {■unJ  «hip,  and  the  wind  i? 
•L  <  .ij  tLr^'-ja  rhe  >Dr  rid.*.    But  —  but 
—  irsfi  oe.:*-.*  me  to  add  that  the  poet'^ 
^.*«  b  o^loj  -niHa.!^,  and  his  thoughts 
m^  >%  a. VIM  exiil*-'!.     Why  do  we  not 
jtt  the  rAr.i:.t4  d'  the  human  mind 
flor  f<jmitr  or   p»n*'ry?    There  are 
-!.:>  •a*  at  uiie.lei't,  like  terraces.    In- 
ge* *:  or  B^xMinDir  a  Dewiy-riedj:ed  poet 
wi*^  a  <•*' .  i  K-^.*  ni-tean  Ird  of  criticism. 
W*:»  ir.x  a. I  to   one   Jtandard,  why  not 
f%*.>  ID  rff  <1  t.»  cia«><iry  inicliex'tual  pro- 
no  <«.  a»  •fpu-ir.ts  fia^vily  colr)nial  pro- 
d.x*-7    I  N-.iere  ihcfv  are,  in  the  siiijle 
«rJi  .t  (4  <Q::ar  alun*.  alx»ut  twelve  grada- 
tioa*  tr-m  rt-at-ie  to  msuL    Suppose  we 
B»ir  tw.  .re  jra  ii*:»  or  iieinres  in  poetry  V 
Oar  jTV4*i-*t  j**i9  woulti  Ulonsr  to  the 
.j;ii  —  tirt-  iupn^me  decree  which  em- 
ail the  n-*U    As  every  poet  mu^t 
karv  jomf  bnin?.  if  only  a  thimbleful,  it 
>v..w«  :tui  ht-  mu*:  have  a  ver>'  larjre  mass 
ci  BATH.!  1  r»'n«aih  him.    Martin F.  Tup- 
prr  lor  in-Ufltv.  mi-ht  be  numbered  one, 
m  wrhip*  two  on  account  of  some  ?ieara? 
01'  irb..Ar>i.it».     Cipt.  BowKer  would  be- 
IrtKT  to  tfie  tin^t  .jnide,  without  any  possi- 
Im  I'v  ut'  prnuo:!>»n  at  all. 

fc,  T.«.    When  I  cvt  more.  I  .tick  them 
i:  -Jb  I  «o  on  lirini-.  the  pot-m  w.ll  go  on 

*Ti»:  »ot    y.«ir   ideas  change   wme- 

•^W.    W>n  I  p-t  an  ule*.  Mr.  Mel- 

-       %  .  rt.Oi  ID  the  PAD,  ike  some 

"**•  Tnev   t:.nerallv    bciin.    ''^^   « 


•  W-'  -  ^a.  ,,S.i.^  in  a  St     lefit  J"??'?  ''^.  '"V"^  ^  ^^ 

_  Ljun  me  itt  it  oa    I  don't  read  much,  except  tha 

newspaper ;  bo  that  I've  "[ot  a  great  advan* 
ta<re  over  most  poets,  all  my  ideas  are  mj 
own.^  I  don't  steal  them  and  alter  thenu 
i  let  em  grow.  It  takes  me  a  Iodt  time  - 
perhaps  months  — to  work  an  idea  mto 
shape ;  but  when  I  have  got  him.  there  he 
w,  pat  mto  the  poem  neat  and  ship-ghape, 
preserved  for  cure,  like  a  bit  <d  salt  beef 
in  a  cask  of  brine.  Woman,  now  — you 
remember  the  beautiful  passage  I  read  to 
you  just  now  about  woman  ? " 

**Yes— yes— yes.  Oh !  don't  take  die 
trouble  to  read  it  again,  Capt.  Bowker," 
cried  Frank  hastily. 

"A  tew  Hues  to  show  my  meaning," 
said  the  captain,  clearing  his  throat.  "  Here 
we  are.    >iow  listen :  — 


m 


awAA-s. 


like  a 


i     J  .    when    I    l^'^'**   <^M^*^   *^T 
toi.th.uhe.    Winn  ^i       .^^  ^^ 

■omin:;  »»*.'*T^,^     iiien  one  comes 


** '  Woman  i«  like  a  ship— new  painted,  gay, 
Fri'sh  holystoned  and  scrapc'I,  she  ^iiil-i  awar, 
Manned  by  her  captain.  \\  liile  ihe  wt-ather  hoi 
The  ship  ».ul«  trim,  feiie  womio  never  swida, 
Thi-  daiui'ifi:  waves  play  on  the  starboard  bow, 
Hrr  sails  Jill  out,  her  penuaiitfi  priily  flow; 
The  captain  lakea  hin  tiiaokfui  grug  belov.' 

"  That's  a  good  line,  young  man.  ThtX 
Usi  is  a  very  good  line." 

He  read  it  over  again,  shaking  his  hend 
slowly  from  side  to  side  in  admiration. 

"  *  Look  where  ahead  the  black  cloade  rise,  and 
How  changed  the  lines  of  ocean;  on  the  lea 
Tbe  rocka  riae  threatening.   Ftui  the 

stow 
All  aouf :  here  cornea  the  tempest.   Let  ber  ga' 

**  I  leave  out  the  next  fifty  lines,  where  I 
follow  up  the  comparison  of  a  good  woman 
to  a  STOod  ship.  She  weathers  the  stctrm. 
I'hen  I  go  on  to  talk  of  a  bad  woman;  and 
I  end  thus :  — 

"  '  All  lost— the  ehip  obeys  the  helm  do  more. 
She  stfiket — she  sinks.   Her  voyages  are  o*«r.»  ■ 

«  Very  fine,"  said  Frank,— "rery  fine 

indeed." 

"  Yes ;  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  good 
stuff  there.  They've  compared  woman  to 
all  sorts  of  things'.  Look  here.  Here's  a 
bit  I  cut  out  of  an  old  play  :— 

«« '4  woman  is  like  to-bat  stay- 
What  a  woman  is  like,  who  can  say? 
She's  like  a  rich  dish 
Ofvcn'son,  orlish, 
Thii  erie»  from  the  table, "  Come  eat  me  I " 
liui shell  plairw  vou, and  vex yoa, 
bi'traci  luid  perplex  you, 
Fal-e-lit':irtcd,  iUiJ  ranging, 
UnP<-ttled  and  changing, 
\niai  tiien.  do  vou  think  she  is  like? 
like  a  sand?  like  a  rook? 
like  a  wheel .^  like  a  clock?' 

"Now,  yoa  know,  it^s  all  ,J^^^ 
That's  not  my  notion  of  a  simile.  I>on  t 
hurry  about  from  one  to  another  to  show 
J^^ctereriH^   Sticktoone.   Woman « 
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like  a  ship^  isn't  she  ?  Very  well  —  there 
roa  are.  Work  it  up,  as  I  do.  There's 
her  hold,  must  be  laden,  or  in  ballast;  a 
woman  without  ballast  is  like  a  cork  on  the 
water.  Her  head  is  the  captain's  cabin 
—  ooly  room  for  one.  The  captain  is  the 
man  at  the  helm.  As  for  the  ri^oring,  some 
of  it's  ornamental,  some  of  it's  useful. 
YouVe  orot  the  buntinri;,  and  you've  a:ot  the 
sails.  The  sails  is  her  petticoats,  without 
which,  d'ye  see,  she  can't  sail  out  of  port ; 
the  buntin«;  is  her  ribbons,  because  they  all. 
ships  as  well  as  women,  sail  better  if  they're 
pixrad  of  themselves.  And  as  for  her  masts, 
ner  boats,  her  keel,  her  bowsprit,  and  her 
foksle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  —  why,  bless 
yoQ  I  if  I  had  time,  I'd  run  through  the 
whole  and  show  you  how  the  simile  holds. 
Ah!  it's  a  very  delicate  subject.  Marriage, 
now.  People  will  get  married.  Why? 
The  Lord  knows.  I  did  myself  once,  and 
a  pretty  market  I  brought  my  pigs  to. 
Ease  and  comfort  ?  Quiet  and  tranquillity 
for  composing  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Morning, 
noon,  and  ni^ht  went  her  tongue.  It  was, 
'  Jem,  get  this ; '  *  Jem,  go  there.'  And  if 
I  didn't,  —  squalls,  I  can  tell  you  I  ** 

"  Well,  but  you  were  the  man   at  the 
helm,"  said  Frank,  with  a  smile. 

'^Man  at  the  helm!  I  mi^ht  as  well 
have  been  in  the  bows;  she  staid  below 
all  watches.  She  wouldn't  answer  the 
helm  nohow.  Never  took  no  notice  of  the 
helm.  Kept  her  own  course.  Never  was 
such  a  craft.  Neat  to  look  at  too.  Painted 
rosy  red  in  the  bows ;  full  in  the  lines,  but 
clean  cut,  down  about  the  stern;  always 
neat  and  tidy  in  the  gear.  But  come  to  com- 
mand her  —  phew !  —  then  you  found  out 
what  a  deceptive,  headstrong,  cranky,  diffi- 
cult Tessel  she  was.  Ah,  well ;  it's  fifteen 
years  ago  since  I  saw  her." 
**  Is  she  dead,  then  V  " 
**Hu8hI"  said  Capt.  Bowker;  "don't 
speak  so  loud.  If  she  ain't  dead,  where  is 
soe  ?  She  left  me ;  went  cruising  on  her 
own  account;  took  in  another  skipper,  may 
be.  Anyhow,  she  went.  We've  gone  away 
from  each  other.  Dead?  Well,  she's  as 
eood  as  dead.  Don't  you  ever  marry,  Mr. 
Melliship.  You're  a  young  man,  and  the 
temptation  will  come  strong  over  a  young 
man  at  times.  Fight  it.  St.  Paul  says 
himself  it's  better  not  to  marry.  I  heard 
that  in  church  last  Sunday  morning.  Say 
to  yourself,  *  Which  shall  it  be  V  Shall  it 
be  peace  and  repose ;  or  shall  it  he  nagging, 
and  pecking,  and  boxing  of  ears  ?  Shall 
it  be  your  legs  on  a  fender  and  your  pipe 
in  your  mouth ;  or  shall  it  be  the  legs  of 
the  chak*  about  your  head,  and  the  pipe 
smashed  ?  Shall  it  be  fair  weather,  or 
shall  it  be  foul  ?  There's  more  craft  built 
lior  show  t^  these  bad  times. 


Don't  trust  any.  Stick  to  yourself,  and  be 
happy.  As  for  me,  Mr.  Melliship,  I'm  a 
fixture.  Nothing  can  disturb  me  now.  I'm 
in  port.  I  defy  the  storms.  To  quote  my- 
self, I  sing,  — 

'* '  Laid  ap  in  dock,  lerene  I  ahake  my  fiat. 

And  fortone'a  atonna  may  thunder  aa  they  UaL' 

Those  are  very  fine  lines,  Mr,  Melliship,  — 
very  forcible,  strong  lines  iudeed,  — 

** '  Laid  up  in  dock,  aerene  I  ahake  my  flat, 
And  fortone'a  atorma '  '*— 

"  Please,  Cap'n  Bowker,"  —  it  was  red- 
armed  Mary  Ann  who  interrupted  him,  «- 
**  there's  a  lady  wants  to  see  you." 

^*  I  suppose  it's  my  cousin,"  growled  the 
captain.  **  Why  can't  she  wait  for  me  to 
go  and  see  her?    It's  my  turn  too." 

'*  No,  'tain't  Mrs.  Robins,"  said  Jane,  who 
knew  the  captain's  belongings ;  "  this  lady 
says  she's  your  wife  I "  —  grinning  all  over. 

The  captain's  arms  dropped,  and  his 
face  turned  an  ashy  white.  Frank  laughed 
at  first ;  but  the  poor  man's  distress  was  so 
fpre&t  that  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was 
lost  in  pity. 

"  Found  me  out,  has  she  ?  "  he  murmured. 
"  After  fifteen  years  —  *  Laid  up  in  dock, 
serene  *  —  No ;  that  won't  do.  Mr.  Melli- 
ship, wait  a  moment  Don't  go  and  leave 
me  in  this  pinch.  Can't  nothing  be  done  ? 
See  her.  After  ^fteen  years,  to  go  back  to 
prison  I  It's  more  than  I  looked  for.  Tell 
me  what  to  do.  Help  me  to  ride  out  the 
gale." 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,"  said 
Frank.  *'  But  perhaps  you  had  abetter  see 
her.  Suppose  she  is  not  your  wife,  after 
all?" 

'*  Stay  with  me.  Stand  by  an  old  ship- 
mate.    Don't  desert  me,  Mr.  Melliship." 

*'  But  I  can't  interfere  between  you  and 
your  wife.  Be  brave,  man.  You  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  of  a  woman." 

"  As  an  onlinary  rule,"  said  Capt.  Bow- 
ker, clearing  his  throat,  ''there  ain't  a 
braver  man  going  than  me.  Not  another 
woman  in  the  world  I'm  afraid  of  But 
this  one's  an  exception.  You  didn't  know 
my  Polly.  I  don't  care  for  the  rest  of  'em, 
if  they  were  ail  to  come  on  together.  But 
Polly's  too  much  for  any  man." 

There  was  a  rustling  of  a  dress  on  the 
stairs,  and  Frank  waited  for  a  moment. 

A  tall  figure  in  black  silk,  with  a  thick 
veil,  glided  in.  As  Frank  glanced  at  her, 
somehow  he  thought  of  Mancet  Basing  and 
Parkside. 

"  Don't  sheer  off,"  murmured  the  captain, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  terror. 

But  Franc  stole  softly  out  of  the  room, 
and  closed  the  door,  bringing  the  red-armed 
one  down  with  him.    She  had  followed 
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Mrs.  Bowker  up  the  stairs,  with  intent  to 
listen  at  the  keyhole.  Mrs.  Skimp  and  her 
daughter  were  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
same  laudable  object. 

"Now,  Mrs,  Skimp,"  said  Prank,  "no 
listening." 

And  he  sat  down  on  the  bottom  steps  by 
way  of  precaution. 

"  O  Jem  I  "  cried  Polly,  falling  on  the 
captain's  unresisting  neck,  and  kissing  his 
grizzled  forehead  —  "  O  Jem  I  to  think  I 
should  find  you,  and  afler  so  many  years, 
and  your  dreadful  cruel  conduct.  Oh,  this 
is  a  blessed  day !  " 

"  How  did  you  find  me,  Polly  ?  "  asked 
iher  husband. 

"Went  to  Legffatt  &  Browne's,  your 
old  firm.  The  clerks  told  me.  This  is  a 
blessed  day !  " 

"  D the  clerks,"  said  the  captain. 

**  And  why  didn't  you  go  before,  if  you 
wanted  to  find  mer" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  were  dead,  Jem. 
Pve  wore  black  ever  since  in  mourning  for 
you.  See  here.  They  told  me  at  Poplar 
that  you  was  aliye,  and  where  to  ask  for 
you.  Oh,  what  a  joyful  thing  to  find  your 
liusband  after  fifteen  years  1 " 

She  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  and 
began  to  weep,  but  not  plentifully. 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done  now  r "  asked 
the  captain. 

"  That's  a  pretty  thing  to  say  to  your 
wife,"  she  answered.  **  Done  1  What  should 
be  done  ?    I've  come  to  live  with  you." 

"  Oh  I "  groaned  the  captain. 

"I'm  not  going  to  live  in  a  boarding- 
house.  How  much  money  have  you 
got?" 

Me  named  his  modest  income. 

"  That  will  do.  We  shall  have  lodgings. 
'What's  the  name  of  the  woman  of  ue 
house  ?  " 

«  Skimp." 

^he  went  to  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
and  called  out,  — 

"  Mrs. :  Skimp  I  You  Mrs.  Skimp  I  Come 
tip  here  at  once."  Frank  quietly  went 
away. 

"  We!re  going  to  leave  this  to-day,"  said 
iPoUy.  "  A  week's  notice.  Bring  the  bill 
.in  ten  minutes.  I'll  pay  it.  And  none  of 
your  extras  for  me." 

"You  don't  stay  in  my  house  another 
.hour,"  said  the  aggrieved  Mrs.  Skimp. 
"  Cap'n  Bowker,  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  I 
ipity  you,  'I  do.  Paying  attentions  to  my 
daughter  too." 

"Eh  1 "  said  Polly.    «  What's  that  ?  " 

"I  never  did," said  the  captain, outraged 
and  insulted.  "  They're  ail  upon  me,  to- 
gether. I  never  did.  I'm  —  I'm  —  I'm 
DAMNED  if  I  did !  Mrs.  Skimp,  what  do 
you  mean  by  saying  •such  things?    And 


you  a  married  woman  yourself,  and  know 
the  misery  of  being  married.  You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  never  looked 
at  your  daughter,  even.  I  never  look  at 
any  woman." 

"  You  won't  pav  her  any  more  atten- 
tions ;  for  you  shall  come  out  of  this  place 
in  quick  sticks,"  said  Mrs.  Bowker.  "  How 
long  will  it  take  you  to  pack  your  thin^ 
up?" 

"Well,"  said  the  unresbting  seaman, 
fairly  overstunned  by  the  logic  of  facts,  "  I 
think  to  do  it  comfortable,  you  know,  it 
might  take  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  lady,  "  You  pack 
every  thing  up,  —  mind  you  don't  leave 
nothing  behind  you  in  a  place  like  this, — 
and  I'll  just  go  oown  to  l^oplar  and  let  'em 
know  as  I've  found  you,  and  I'll  be  back 
here  before  the  two  hours  are  up.  This  is 
a  blessed  day  I " 

She  save  the  captain  one  chaste  salute, 
shot  a  look  of  anger  at  Mrs.  Skimp,  and 
marched  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

Onb  fine  morning  at  this  time,  Dick 
Mortiboy  said  to  his  ward;  when  they  were 
out  for  a  ride  together,  — 

"Bill,  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe 
that  you  don't  care  very  much  about  your 
mother." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

*^  And  you  would  not  want  to  go  awa^ 
with  her  —  to  live  with  her,  I  mean  ?  ** 

Little  Bill's  cheeks  changed  color,  and 
he  turned  his  blue  eyes  appealingly  at 
Uncle  Dick. 

"  Very  well,  my  boy,  then  never  say  any 
thing  about  her." 

The  boy  was  mounted  on  an  old  pony 
that  had  been  used  occasionally  to  carry 
old  Ready-money.  It  was  very  quiet  and 
easy  in  its  paces,  and  Dick  had  given  his 
protige  a  few  lessons  in  horsemanship, 
before  they  had  ventured  so  far  into  the 
country  together. 

Of  course,  in  a  gossiping,  tittle-tattling 
little  place  like  Market  Basing,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  rumors  rife  concerning 
the  parentage  and  history  of  little  Bill. 
Widely  as  some  of  these  reports  difiered 
from  others  in  many  particulars,  they  were 
all  agreed  as  to  one  essential :  it  was  that 
he  was  young  Ready-money's  son.  I  have 
never  heard  that  anybody  connected  the 
boy  with  Polly. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  Dick  Morti boy's 
argument  concerning  his  ward  was  sound 
or  just :  he  argued  thus :  "  A  few  months 
ago  I  was  told  this  was  my  son.    I  had  not 
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leen  him.  I  did  not  love  him.  I  was  a 
poor  man,  and  I  contributed  what  I  thought 
sufficient  for  his  support.  The  boy  had 
itbe  reputation  of  being  my  son.  Now  I 
have  seen  him,  and  know  that  he  isn't 
mine.  I  liice  him,  and  Til  take  care  that 
he  ^ts  some  of  the  benefits  he  would  have 
got  if  his  mother's  tale  had  been  true." 

It  was  rather  from  impulse  than  from 
reason  that  Dick  Mortiboy  had  acted.  He 
was  big,  and  rough,  and  generous.  He 
had  taken  the  boy  from  Mrs.  Kneebone's 
tender  care,  and  brought  him  home  with 
him.  He  had  hardly  thought  of  what  he 
diould  do  with  him.  He  meant,  after  a 
time,  to  send  him  to  school;  for  the  bov 
was  bright  and  sharp  as  a  needle,  and,  till 
he  talked,  was  quite  a  little  gentleman  in 
his  new  clothes. 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  child's  thin 
&ce  and  deep  blue  eyes.  Lis  heart  grew 
soft.  It  seemed  as  if  be  had  missed  some- 
thing ail  his  life,  which  ho  was  finding  now. 
What  he  had  missed  were  the  influences 
of  love:  now  they  were  upon  him.  He 
loved  a  woman.  True,  she  did  not  love 
him ;  but  she  cared  in  a  way  for  him.  It 
was  something  to  know  that  Grace  loved 
him  "as  a  brother,"  —  as  girls  are  fond 
«f  saying  when  they  mean  that  they  feel 
a  fnencUy  interest  in  a  man,  but  would 
rather  not  have  him  making  love  to  them. 

Then  came  the  boy.  His  love  for  Dick 
was  wonderful.  His  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  what  Dick  told  him,  the  pains  he  took  to 
do  every  thing  that  Dick  said  was  right, 
his  confidence  and  trust,  —  all  this  touched 
Dicky  and  moved  him ;  it  was  the  first  step 
upwaurds,  —  to  something  like  repentance. 
Cfnly  as  yet,  the  faintest  slimmer,  like  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  light  m  the  east. 

So  Dick  Mortiboy  rode  along  gently  on 
the  strip  of  grass  by  the  side  of  the  turn- 
mke  road,  thinking  of  many  things,  when 
Le  became  aware  that  his  ward  was  calling 
oat  lustily,  — 

"  Mikey  O'Grady !  Mikey  O'Grady  1 " 

The  boy  was  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
some  twenty  yards  behind.  He  had  reined 
in  his  pony,  and  was  addressing  by  name 
a  ragged,  shoeless,  dust-covered  tramp. 
Dick  stopped  his  horse. 

"Mikey  O'Grady,"  the  boy  called  out 
again. 

"  Shure  enough  it's  me  name,  your 
honor,"  said  the  man,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mike  ?  " 

The  boy  took  off  his  cap,  and  shook  his 
light  hair  over  his  eyes. 

The  Irishman  gave  a  yell  of  delight 

"  It's  little  Bill,"  he  cried. 

Dick  listened  to  this  colloquy,  and  said 
nothing. 

"You're  going  to  London,  Mike,  ain't 
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you?  Go  to  the  old  place,  and  find  oat 
Thoozy.  You  remember  Thoozy,  don't 
you?  Well,  then,  give  Thoozy  my  love; 
tell  him  I  am  very  well  and  very  happy, 
and  —  and  I  wish  he  was." 

Poor  little  Bill's  eyes  began  to  fill  with 
tears. 

"  Give  him  the  messase,  my  man,"  said 
Dick.  *'  Tell  him,  too,  that  when  I  come 
to  town  I  shall  go  and  see  him.  Perhaps 
1  shall  have  something  for  him.  And  here's 
something  to  help  you  on  your  way." 

The  Irishman  promised,  and  went  on  his 
way.  Dick  said  nothin?  till  bedtime  came, 
when  he  patted  his  ward  on  the  head,  and 
said, — 

'*  Good  boy,  good  boy.  f  Another  com- 
mandment. Bill.  Never  forget  old  friends. 
What  is  the  whole  duty  of  a  boy  V  " 

'<  Never  steal,  never  tell  lies,  never  swear, 
hold  his  jaw,  do  his  work,  go  away  from 
England,  always  be  ready  to  fight,  look 
out  for  shams,  never  be  satisfied,  never 
forget  old  friends.  Ten  of  'em  now.  Uncle 
Dick." 

"That's  a  curious  coincidence,"  said 
Uncle  Dick. 

On  the  morning  after  his  refUsal  by  Grraee 
Heathcote,  Dick  Mortiboy  went  down  to 
the  bank  full  of  his  new  purpose.  It  was 
to  make  George  Ghrimes  and  Frank  Melli- 
ship  his  junior  partners  in  the  concern. 
The  foundry  ana  the  brewery  would  still 
be  managed  by  Ghrimes  for  Dick's  sole 
benefit ;  but  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
rehabilitate  Frank's  fortunes,  and  reward, 
the  honest  and  able  services  of  Ghrimes, 
by  doing  what  he  thought  was  to  both  a 
simple  act  of  justice. 

Young  Beady-money  was  not  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  speechifying,  and  did  not 
know  exactly  how  to  begin.  He  set  forth 
his  intention  to  Ghrimes  in  a  sort  of  pre- 
amble about  Frank, 

**  Ghrimes,"  he  said, "  I've  been  thinking 
things  over  a  goodish  deal  of  late,  and  I've 
sot  a  proposal  I  want  you  to  consider. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  before  I  went  away 
firom  the  governor,  if  I  had  a  friend  to 
say  a  word  for  me  and  give  me  a  hand, 
besides  John  Heathcote,  it  was  my  Uncle 
MelUship." 

"  He  was  a  very  good  sort,  poor  man," 
said  Ghrimes,  guessing  half  of  what  was 
about  to  come  from  his  employer. 

"  He  was, '  Dick  assented.  **  Well, 
Ghrimes,"  he  went  on,  "  they've  got  a  sort 
of  rough  notion  in  those  rough  parts  I  lived 
in  a  good  many  years,  that  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  The  very  roughest  there 
act  up  to  it.  It  is  not  a  baid  maxim, 
Ghrimes,  anywhere.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  not  afiected  by  climate.    My  Uncle 
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Melliship  did  me  many  good  turns.  Now 
I  am  going  to  do  his  son  one  good  turn : 
for  I'm  hound  to  help  Frank.  That's  all 
clear,  isn't  it?" 

Mr.  Ghrlmes  nodded. 

**  Good.  I  knew  you'd  agree  to  all  that 
I've  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  before  I've 
done.  There's  the  man  who  greases  the 
wheels,  and  there's  a  good  many  of  'em  to 
grease  of  my  affairs,  wiio  keeps  every  thing 
straight  and  square,  and  adds  to  the  pile 
I've  got  already." 

Mr.  Ghrlmes  turned  rather  red. 

"  That's  you,  Ghrimes.  You  see  it. 
Wellf  I  think  I'm  bound  to  do  something 
for  you." 

The  manager  of  Dick  Mortiboy's  busi- 
ness looked  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet, 
and  said  nothing.  He  had  not  had  time 
to  find  words  yet. 

**  What  can  we  do  best  for  all  of  us  ? 
The  old  bank  was  Melliship,  Mortiboy,  & 
Co.  Why  not  revive  the  old  title  by  tak- 
ing FranK  and  you  into  partnership  ?  — 
Mortiboy,  Melliship  &  Ghrimes." 

"  Never  alter  the  name  of  a  bank,"  said 
Ghrimes.  "  The  most  unlucky  thing  that 
can  be  done.  Remember  Snow's  bank,  in 
the  Strand." 

"  Well,  we'll  have  it  Melliship,  Mortiboy, 
&  Co.  I  don't  quite  know  how  these 
things  are  done ;  but  I  suppose  there  will 
be  something  to  sign,  written  in  a  bi^  hand." 

"  A  deed  of  partnership  would  nave  to 
be  prepared,  of  course." 

**  Very  well.  You  will  do  all  that  Ar- 
range it  with  Battiscombe." 

Dick  put  on  his  hat 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Mortiboy,  this  won't  do." 

« We're  partners  now,  Ghrimes.  Call 
me  Dick." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Dick.  I  don't  know 
how  to  thank  you  for  myself.  As  for  Frank, 
it  is  an  act  which  I  call  noble.  I  say  it  is 
noble,  Mr.  Mortiboy  —  I  mean,  Mr.  Dick." 

"  You  wouldn't  if  you  knew  every  thing, 
perhaps,"  said  Dick.  "  However,  what  is 
the  hitch  ?  " 

"  Why,  this :  we  must  arranse  terms  of 
partnership,  proportions  —  all  sorts  of 
things." 

**  I  will  see  Battiscombe,  then,  at  once. 
We  will  have  a  deed  drawn  up  on  terms 
which  shall  be  advantageous  to  yourselves, 
and  consistent  with  my  desire  to  do  a  mere 
act  of  justice.  Ghrimes,  my  father  was  the 
real  cause  of  Melliship's  failure  and  sui- 
cide." 

*'  To  some  extent  I  am  afraid  he  was," 
said  Ghrimes.  *'  If  your  father  had  been  a 
different  sort  of  a  man,  poor  Mr.  Melliship 
would  have  had  no  scruples  about  asking  a 
little  accommodation  from  him,  especially 
as  he  knew  how  easily  he  could  give  it. 


but  your  father  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
trying  to  get  him  into  his  power.  Not  lo 
break  him,  and  ruin  him,  but  to  keep  him 
in  his  power.  Your  father  always  loved  to 
have  people  under  his  thumb." 

*'  Just  so,  and  my  Uncle  Melliship's  death 
was  a  protest  against  my  father's  way  oC 
dealing.  We  are  doing  simply  an  act  of 
reparation.  Go-to-meeting  tblks  sometimes 
do  acts  of  reparation,  besides  repenting  of 
their  sins,  I  hope,  Ghrimes  ?  Tiiat's  their 
affair,  not  mine,  however.  I'm  going  to 
write  to  Frank,  and  make  him  this  offer. 
He'll  accept  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  comes 
down  here  we  can  all  three  sign  Battis- 
combe's  parchment,  and  enter  into  our 
partnership." 

He  went  away.  Bethinking  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  letter  should  be  written  at 
once,  he  turned  into  his  father's  house  in 
Dern<]:ate  to  do  it 

He  was  very  careful  about  this  letter. 
He  be^an  by  reminding  Frank  of  their  re- 
lationship ;  of  the  many  kindnesses  he  had 
himself  received  from  Frank's  father;  of 
the  friendly  and  affectionate  terms  with 
which  Mr.  Melliship  hiid  received  him  on 
his  return;  and  then  he  went  on  to  en- 
large upon  the  unhappy  connection  be- 
tween his  own  father  and  the  failure  of 
Melliship,  Mortiboy,  &  Co.  After  thia  he 
proceeded  to  state  his  proposition. 

*^  And  now,  Frank,  having  said  so  mnchf 
I  have  something  to  propose.  I  was  yes- 
terday talking  arout  you  to  Grace  Heath- 
cote,  and  I  have  her  authority  for  saying 
that  she  entirely  approves  of  the  proposi- 
tion. What  she  approves  of  ought  to  be 
law  to  you.  It  is  that  you  enter  my  bank 
as  a  partner,  on  equal  terms  with  Ghrimes ; 
that  the  name  of  Melliship  be  added  to 
Mortiboy  &  Co. ;  that  you  come  down  here 
at  once,  and  begin  as  soon  as  the  deeds  are 
drawn  out  I  hope  you  will  see  no  obstacle 
to  your  accepting  this  proposition.  Re- 
member it  comes  from  your  first  cousin,  the 
man  who  owes  a  hundred  debts  of  grati- 
tude to  your  father ;  that  Grace  wishes  it ; 
that  it  will  enable  you  to  marry ;  in  time, 
to  pay  off*  those  debts  with  which  your 
father's  estate  is  encumbered ;  that  it  will 
do  what  is  most  desirable  for  your  mother 
and  Kate,  bring  them  back  to  Market  Bas- 
ing; and  bring  you  back,  if  this  is  any 
thing,  to  all  your  old  friends.  Ghrimes  is 
most  eager  that  you  will  see  your  way  to 
accept  my  proposal.  He  is  as  anxious  as 
any  one  to  see  you  back  again,  and  in  your 
right  position." 

He  folded  his  letter,  put  it  into  an  envel- 
ope, and  took  it  to  Lucy  Heathcote,  asking 
her  to  forward  it  to  Kate  Melliship,  who  in 
turn  would  send  it  to  Frank. 

Lucy  was  with  liis  father     She  was  old 
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Beady-money's  constant  nurse  and  attend- 
ant,  and  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
poor  old  paralytic,  while  Hester  pushed  his 
BaUi  chair  along  the  gravel  terrace  at  the 
back  of  his  hoose. 

Tlie  aspect  was  sunny,  and  every  fine  day 
the  old  man  was  twice  wheeled  out  to  take 
the  air.  His  state  of  late  had  been  a  good 
deal  improved,  and  Lucy  was  full  of  hope. 
At  first  ne  had  been  unable  to  move  at  all, 
and,  beades,  bad  been  generallv  almost  un- 
conscious. Then  as  he  got  a  little  better, 
he  had  recovered  the  partial  use  of  one 
ann,  and  his  wits  had  brightened  very 
much.  He  was  so  far  recovered  now  that 
he  knew  every  thing  that  was  said  to  him 

2mte  well,  expressed  acquiescence  with  a 
tight  nod  of  his  old  head,  and  conveyed 
intelligence  of  refusal  or  dislike  to  any 
thing  by  wrinkling  his  forehead  into  a 
fiown. 

When  Dick  came  near  him,  he  puckered 
his  face  in  a  dozen  ugly  ways. 

Probably,  he  only  hialf  recollected  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  night  he  had  the 
stroke ;  but  it  was  clear  to  his  son  there  was 
eome  memory  left  of  that  night's  doings. 
Young  Ready-money  did  not  trouble  his 
father  with  much  of  his  company.  Lucy 
had  got  a  porcelain  tablet,  and  wrote  with  a 
bine  pencil  on  it.  This  she  held  before 
the  old  man,  and  kept  writing  a  fresh 
ooestion,  till  she  found  out  what  he  wanted. 
This  process  was  ofi;en  a  very  tedious  one ; 
but,  with  practice,  Lucy  Heathcote  became 
very  expert  in  understanding  what  was 
passing  in  her  uncle's  mind.  His  appetite 
was  good ;  but  as  his  faculty  for  tasting  his 
fi)od  was  gone,  he  had  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  his  cook.  They  gave  him  a 
uttle  weak  brandy  and  water  to  drink ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  between  his  bed,  his  sofa, 
and  his  bath  chair,  happily  enough.  When 
Dick  handed  Lucy  the  letter  for  Frank, 
the  old  man  frowned  hard,  as  was  his  wont. 
The  young  man  instructed  his  cousin  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  letter,  asked  afler 
hb  fiither,  and  then  strode  away  across  the 
lawn,  down  the  garden,  and  over  the  river 
towards  his  own  little  villa. 

**  Why  does  Uncle  Richard  always  frown 
80  desperately  at  Cousin  Dick,  whenever 
he  comes  here  ?  **  Lucy  Heathcote  asked 
herself. 

She  was  frightened  at  Dick,  and  never 
had  loved  him  much.  She  already  had 
suspected  there  was  something  wrong  — 
what,  she  could  not  tell. 

Nor  did  she  set  to  work  with  slate  and 
pencil  to  worm  the  secret  out.  But  her 
oncle's  conduct,  when  his  idolized  son  ap- 
proached him,  lefb  a  disameable  impres- 
Bion  upon  her  mind  she  tried  in  vain  to  snake 
off. 


Dick  followed  the  river,  passing  the 
scene  of  his  exploit  with  Polly,  and  the 
old  cross  where  he  had  made  known  hii 
love  to  Grace  Heathcote.  This  was  a 
sacred  spot,  and  he  sat  musing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  decaying  stone  for  a  good 
half  hour. 

The  river  wound  round  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  the  top  of  which  the  cross  stood, 
and  presently  struck  across  Hunslope 
Park. 

Following  the  tow-path,  Dick  had  not 
walked  far  before  he  saw  the  earl  himself 
coming  towards  him.  He  shook  hands 
with  him  very  cordially. 

"  We  are  well  met,  Mr.  Mortiboy.  How 
do  you  do  ?  I  was  thinking  of  calling 
upon  you  to-morrow  at  the  bai^k.  I  want 
you  to  "  — 

'*  If  it  is  about  money  matters,  my  lord, 
pray  see  Mr.  Ghrimes.  I  may  mention 
that  he  is,  or  will  be  in  a  few  days,  my 
junior  partner  in  the  bank." 

'*  Indeed !  "  said  his  lordship,  with  sur- 

Erise.  **  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Ghrimes 
ad  any  fortune,  Mr.  Mortiboy.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years,  of  course.  Very 
happv  to  hear  it.  Very  obliging,  gentle- 
man-like man." 

"Glad  to  hear  your  lordship  say  so," 
said  Dick.  **  All  our  customers  like 
George  Ghrimes,  I  think.  But  you  were 
right  about  his  having  no  fortune,  my  lord. 
Tbe  only  capital  that  Mr.  Ghrimes  will 
put  into  my  concern  is  incorruptible  hon- 
esty, untiring  zeal,  and  high  capacity  for 
business  —  unless  1  add  to  the  credit 
account,  my  lord,  my  gratitude  for  fifleen 
years'  faithful  service  in  the  firm  of 
Mortiboy  &  Co." 

It  was  rather  a  high-fiown  speech  for 
Dick  to  make,  and  he  felt  it ;  but  there 
is  something  very  invigorating  in  talking  to 
a  lord,  until  you  get  quite  used  to  them.  And 
youn^  Ready-money  had  only  lately  lefl  a 
Repuolic  behind  him. 

His  lordship's  business  with  Dick  was  to 
tell  him  he  wished  to  overdraw  his  amount 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  usually  was. 

^  I  shall  have  to  write  a  great  many 
checks,  Mr.  Mortiboy ;  and  my  steward 
will  not  pay  in  the  bulk  of  the  rents  he 
has  to  receive  for  the  last  two  months." 

Dick  replied,  — 

**  Of  course,  we  shall  do  every  thing  wo 
can  to  fall  in  with  your  views." 

"Thank you  very  much,  Mr.  Mortiboy. 
Pray  is  that  your  son  I  have  seen  you  rid- 
ing with?  I  thought  you  were  unmar* 
ried." 

"  So  I  am.    That  is  my  ward." 

"  We  must  marry  you,  Mr.  Mortiboy  — 
marry  you,  and  put  you  into  the  house. 
You  ought  to  sit  for  Market  Basing." 
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**  That's  not  my  line,  Lord  Hunslope. 
I  shall  neither  many  nor  go  into  Parua- 
ment." 

"Property  has  duties,  Mr.  Mortiboy. 
You  have,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  a 
▼ery  —  very  large  stake  in  this  country. 
In  the  interests  of  landed  proprietors,  we 
want  men  like  yourself  in  the  Lower 
House.  Dangerous  times  like  these  de- 
mand the  cooperation  of  all  who  have  any 
stake  in  the  country." 

"  No,"  said  Dick.  "  I  am  only  waiting 
here  for  a  while ;  and  I  shall  go  away 
again,  with  the  boy — to  the  West,  prob- 
ably, somewhere  or  other.  As  for  the 
property,  in  course  of  time  it  will  go  to  my 
cousins,  the  Heathcotes,  just  as  if  I  had 
never  come  home  at  alL" 

Lord  Hunslope  stared  curiously  at  the 
strange  man  who  thought  so  little  of  a 
great  property. 

**  You  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Mortiboy. 
Yon  will  change  your  mind,  and  marry." 

'^  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  change  their 
minds,  Lord  Hunslope.  I  shall  never 
marry.  A  large  part  of  my  property,  which 
my  father  made  over  to  me,  will  go,  I  re- 
peat, to  my  cousins.  When  they  marry, 
they  will  have,  as  I  intend  to  arrange  be- 
fore I  go  away,  some  portion  of  it  as  their 
marriage  dowries.  My  cousins  are  very 
good  girls,  Lord  Hunslope  :  and,  so  far  as) 
can  judge  of  young  ladies,  fit  to  take 
higher  positions  than  that  which  farmers' 
daughters  generally  aim  at.  Not  that  I 
care  much  about  position.  You  see,  I  am 
more  of  an  American  than  an  Englishman. 
In  the  States  we  don't  ask  many  questions 
about  a  man's  family." 

"  They  are  very  —  hum  —  very  excellent 
young  ladies,  xou  know,  Mr.  Mortiboy, 
that  Mr.  Heathcote  is  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect." 

'^  As  your  lordship  is  not  a  fool,"  said 
Dick  bluntly,  ^^that  goes  without  saying, 
as  the  French  put  it.  You  may  add,  if 
you  like,  that  the  Heathcotes  are  a  very 
old  family  —  had  all  this  estate  long  before 
your  ancestors  got  it." 

**  That,  also,  I  know.  The  Heathcotes 
are  a  representative  race,"  said  Lord  Hun- 
slope, a  little  taken  back  by  Dick's  plain 
speaking.  "  Call  at  the  Towers  sometimes, 
Mr.  Mortiboy.  The  countess  will  be  very 
fflad  to  see  you.  Come  now,  and  take 
luncheon  with  us." 

Dick  made  an  excuse,  and  turned  his 
steps  homeward.  The  earl  looked  at  him, 
striding  along,  great  and  strong,  with  eyes 
of  envy.  He  was  young  and  rick  The 
peer  was  old  and  poor. 

**  He's  only  a  great  boy,  after  all,"  thought 
the  earl.  *'  He  knows  nothing  about  our 
English  Ufe,  and  cares  nothing  about  it." 


Then  he  bethought  him  about  the  Heafli* 
cote  girls,  and  their  prospects, '  and  wenl 
home. 

"  Have  you  remarked,"  he  asked  the 
countess,  "  those  two  Heathcote  girls  ?  " 

"  Grace  and  Lucy  Heathcote  ?  Oh,  yes  I 
I  know  them  very  well.  What  about  them  ? 
Their  manners  are  quiet  and  simple,  much 
above  their  station  —  very  much  above  the 
manners  of  that  very  vulgar  person,  th^ 
mother." 

'*  I  think  so  myself.  Those  girls,  Ale- 
thea,  will  have  a  fortune  of  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  That  is,  that  large  property 
will  be  divided  between  them." 

The  countess  looked  up  in  amazement. 
^*  Half    a   million  ?       You    must   be 
joking." 

**  Not  joking  at  all.  I  was  never  more 
in  earnest.  Young  Mr.  Mortiboy,  whom 
you  saw  at  the  children's  sports  the  other 
day,  told  me  himself,  this  morning,  that  he 
should  not  marry.  He  intends  to  go  back 
to  America,  with  a  boy  he  carries  about, 
and  settle  there.  The  two  girls  will  have 
his  money." 

**  My  dear,  he  is  not  five  and  thirty. 
He  may  live  forever.  Above  all,  he  is  sore 
to  marry." 

"  He  may  live  a  long  time,  but  he  will 
keep  his  word.  I  have  heard  that  young 
Ready-money,  as  they  call  him,  always 
keeps  his  word  in  the  smallest  particular 
—  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  father  always 
did  the  same.  He  told  me  this  with  the 
most  perfect  seriousness.    Now  think." 

The  countess  smiled. 

"Mrs.  Heathcote  is  a  horribly  vulgar 
woman." 

"  The  father  is  not  vulgar.  John  Heath- 
cote is  rough,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  in  his 
way.  There  is  no  man  I  respect  more 
than  John  Heathcote.  A  good  old  family 
too.  They  had  Hunslope  long  before  we 
were  heard  of." 

**  Cadwallader  founded  my  family,"  said 
her  ladyship  sweetly,  who  had  only  in- 
termarried with  the  earls  of  Hunslope. 
"  Certainly,  with  all  that  money,  the  giil'i 
would  have  a  right  to  marry  above  Uieir 
station,  as  things  go." 

''Ronald  is  so  shy,"  said  Lord  Hun- 
slope. 

let  this  conversation  was  the  beginning 
of  Grace  Heathcote's  having  a  third  wooer 
at  her  feet. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

One  more  incident  in  the  quiet  life  of 
Grace  Heathcote,  —  an  event  which  was 
not  calculated  to  add  any  thing  to  the  sum 
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total  of  her  happiness,  grateful  asoonqoest 
IS  to  beauty. 

Hie  particularly  fine  evenings  of  that 
early  autumn,  coupled  with  the  recollec- 
tion that  croquet  is  a  game  not  to  be  played 
with  comfort  afler  the  middle  of  October, 
did  not  tend  to  cause  any  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  Lord  Launton's  visits  to  Park* 
side. 

He  always  had  some  good  excuse  for 
coming,  and  he  did  not  want  much  press- 
ing to  take  a  mallet  and  join  the  little 
party  on  the  lawn  when  he  was  there ;  but 
out  of  mere  shyness,  he  seemed  on  every 
occasion  to  pay  more  court  to  Lucy  than  to 
Grace. 

It  happened,  that,  a  very  few  days  after 
Lord  HuDslope*s  conversation  with  Dick 
Mortiboy,  Mrs.  Heathcote  had  Lawyer 
Battiscombe.  hb  wife,  and  daughters,  from 
Market  Basing,  spending  the  aflernoon 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Heathcote,  who  was  very  fond  of 
showing  her  town  friends  the  beauties  and 
conveniences  of  country  lite,  heartily  lov- 
ing to  hear  them  praise  every  thing  that 
appertained  to  Parkside,  and  secretly  re- 
joicing over  their  envy,  had  strolled  with 
her  friend  as  far  as  the  little  cottage  where 
the  poultry- woman  lived,  and  where  her 
turkeys  and  chickens  were  kept.  The  two 
ladies,  with  the  fddrts  of  their  silks  well 
bunched  up  in  front  of  them,  had  hardly 
struggled  through  the  ramshackle  wicket 
into  the  poultry-yard,  when  Mrs.  Battis- 
combe exclaimed,  — 

^  Look,  dear ;  there's  a  young  gentle- 
man coming  to  us.  Why,  isn't  is  Lord 
Laiunton  ?  "  she  added,  lettino;  down  the 
train  of  her  dress,  quite  in  a  flutter. 

Her  friend  was  delighted.  If  there  was 
one  thing  necessary  to-  complete  her  tri- 
umph over  the  pretensions  of  the  Battis- 
combe girls,  it  was  to  show  off  Lord  Laun- 
ton  to  dieir  mother.  She  had  been  secret- 
ly hoping,  ever  since  tea,  that  he  would 
oome ;  but  she  said,  calmly  enough,  — 

**  Oh,  y,es  1  it's  only  Lord  Launton.  I 
dare  say  he  wants  to  see  me  or  John  about 
something." 

He  came  up,  raised  his  hat  to  the  ladies 
Diost  politely,  and  began  to  stammer  out 
his  business  to  Mrs.  Heathcote. 

^  I  am  a  sort  of  deputation,  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote." 

«*  Yes,  your  lordship,"  said  the  lady, 
smiling  very  graciously. 

**  The  boy's  cricket  ground  in  the  park 
is  spoilt  now  —  we  have  so  many  things  in 
one  part,  and  in  the  other  the  ground  is 
not  level ;  and  I  am  come  to  ask  Mr.  Heath- 
cote to  be  good  enough  to  let  them  play  in 
his  home  field  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  won't  be  long  before  it  is  over  now." 


The  young  man  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  promote  athletics  among  the 
Hunslope  boys. 

*^  I  dare  say  he  will,  if  they  don't  do  any 
mischief,"  said  Mrs.  Heathcote ;  *'  but  boys 
are  so  mischievous." 

*'  You  see,  the  field  is  close  to  the  school ; 
and  they  must  have  a  cricket-ground  close 
at  hand,  if  we  can  get  them  one.    May  I 

S»  and  look  if  the  ground  will  do,  if  Mr. 
eathcote  says  we  may  have  it  ?  I  think 
the  field  is  very  level.' 

The  home  close  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge. 

^  It  is  so  close  to  my  poultry-yard,"  said 
Mrs.  Heathcote ;  *^  they  all  run  in  the  field. 
I'm  afraid  the  boys  will  pelt  the  guinea 
fowl  and  hens.  We  have  ofVen  had  one 
killed ;  haven't  we,  Mrs.  Thompson." 

With  the  honest  bluntness  of  speech, 
and  stark  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  the 
peerage  to  complaisant  treatment,  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  peasantry  when  they 
happen  to  be  somebody  else's  tenants,  Mrs. 
Thompson  replied,  — 

"  That  we  have  indeed,  ma'am.  Ihero 
was  the  white  speckly  hen  only  last  week ; 
and  a  parcel  of  young  tearbacons  a-rom- 
mackin'  all  over  the  field,  no  poultry  won't 
do  no  good,  to  say  nothing  of  getting 
lai. 

*'I'll  be  answerable  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  *  tearbacons,'  "  said  Lord 
Launton. 

''  It  is  a  good  deal  nearer  my  hencoops 
than  I  like,  your  lordship;  but  I've  no 
doubt  Mr.  Heathcote  will  give  the  boys 
leave." 

She  meant  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it, 
though,  all  the  same. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
broken  at  last  by  Lord  Launton,  who, 
feeling  it  a  duty  to  say  something,  re- 
marked a  little  nervously,  — 

"  What  very  fine  turkeys  you  have,  Mrs. 
Heathcote." 

The  woman  who  kept  the  poultry  showed 
the  visitors  her  collection  of  birds. 

**  Take  that  water  away  from  the  coop 
with  the  ducks  in,"  said  her  mistress. 

And  then,  turning  to  Lord  Launton,  she 
said, — 

"  They  are  two  couples  we're  fattening; 
and  I  don't  like  to  let  'cm  swill  the  barley- 
meal  out  as  fast  as  they  put  it  in." 

The  young  man  smiled. 

*<  But,  poor  things,  are  they  not  thirsty 
this  warm  weather  i " 

'^I  don't  know,"  replied  the  business* 
like  lady,  **  they've  got  to  get  fat" 

Lord  Launton  moralized  to  himself  on  the 
miseries  of  the  poultry-yard,  until  they 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  who  had 
oome  across  his  fields. 
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He  gaye  his  promise  about  the  cricket- 
ground,  much  to  hia  wife's  chagrin.  They 
strolled  back  to  the  house  together,  and 
joined  the  little  party  on  the  croquet  lawn. 

Sides  were  chosen  a^sh.  John  Heath- 
cote,  Grace,  and  Lord  Launton  played 
Lawyer  Battiscombe,  his  two  daughters, 
and  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Battiscombe  was  charmed ;  but  so 
was  Mrs.  Heathcoate.  The  two  dowagers 
sat  under  a  great  elm,  on  the  rising  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  garden,  where  they  had  a 
view  of  tne  road  and  the  viliaoje. 

"Really,  he's  very  affable,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Battiscombe. 

"  He  oflen  comes  over,  and  plays  at  cro- 
quet.    We  like  him  very  well. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  run  away  with  one  of 
the  girLi'  hearts,  my  dear,"  said  the  law- 
yer's lady,  as  it  were  calling  **  check  "  to 
Lydia's  king.  She  put  her  nn<;-bcdizened 
hand  affectionately  on  Mrs.  llcathcote's 
arm. 

"I  never  think  of  such  thina:s,  Mary." 
They  had  been  schoolfellows  at  Miss  Prim's, 
and  kept  up  the  farce  of  Christian  names, 
though  neither  had  loved  the  other  for 
ages.  "  He  oflen  comes  to  see  us,  and  John 
likes  him ;  that's  all." 

**  Of  course,  we  could  never  expect  that 
he  would  be  allowed  "  —  Mrs.  Battiscombe 
began ;  but  her  remark  was  stopped  by 
hearing  the  sound  of  wheels.  A  carriage 
and  pair  I  Why,  it  is  Lord  Hunslope  and 
the  countess  I "  she  cried,  craning  out  her 
neck  among  the  boughs. 

Now  it  was  Lydia's  turn  to  call "  check." 

**  Lords  are  as  common  as  blackberries 
about  Hunslope,  my  dear.  I'm  sure  we 
never  take  any  more  notice  of  them  than 
of  other  folks." 

But  she  stood  up,  with  her  best  cap  just 
over  the  laurel  hedge ;  and  when  the  coun- 
tess bowed,  and  Lord  Hunslope  raised  his 
hat,  she  gave  a  complacent,  vulgar  little 
nod. 

Their  son  saw  the  carriage,  and  turned 
rather  red ;  but  when  it  stopped  at  John 
Heathcote*s  gate,  and  then  came  on  slowly 
up  the  gravel  drive,  he  became  quite  the 
color  of  the  poppies. 

The  earl  got  out,  and  shook  hands  with 
the  Heathcotes,  and  bowed  to  the  Battis- 
combes. 

Lydia  Heathcote  took  the  visit  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  She  left  Mrs.  Battiscombe 
under  the  tree,  and  strolled  up  to  the  car- 
riage. She  had  never  shaken  hands  with 
Lady  Hunslope  before  in  her  life,  and  only 
some  half-dozen  times  with  his  lordship,  — 
generally  on  such  occasions  as,  riding  round 
with  his  steward,  he  had  called  to  solicit 
her  husband's  vote  and  interest  for  the 
Blues  at  the  county  election. 


But  Mrs.  Heathcote  did  not  see  any  good 
in  letting  the  Battiscombes  —  and  through 
them,  all  Market  Basing — know  this;  and 
she  shaped  her  course  accordingly. 

Lord  Launton,  recollecting  that  it  wa» 
getting  rather  late,  drove  away  in  his 
father*s  carriage. 

He  expected  to  receive  a  sorrowing  re- 
monstra^nce  from  his  mother ;  for  the  scion 
of  the  house  founded  by  Cadwallader  had 
very  clearly  defined  notions  of  the  grades 
set  out  in  the  Table  of  Precedence,  and 
sat,  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  cahnlj 
awaiting  it. 

It  did  not  come.  All  his  mother  said  on 
the  subject  was  comprised  in  a  very  few 
words :  that  Grace  and  Luc  v  Heathcote  were 
very  amiable  girls,  and  had  very  good  blood 
in  their  veins.  William  <le  Heathcote,  of 
Hunslope.  was  mentioned  in  Froissart. 

Now  you  see  the  effect  of  Dick  Morti- 
boy's  candid  confession  to  the  earL  He 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  intelligence 
that  a  man  so  rich  —  so  extraordinarily 
rich  —  was  seriously  promising,  not  only  to 
leave  his  very  great  fortune  to  his  cousins, 
but  also  to  endow  them  with  a  portion, 
when  they  should  marry,  fitting  their  fa- 
ture  inheritance. 

As  for  Mrs.  Battiscombe,  she  went  home 
with  her  maternal  breast  full  of  envy  and 
uncharitable  feeling,  and  spreid  the  news 
all  over  Market  Basing  that  Grace  Heath- 
cote had  jilted  poor  Francis  Melliship's  son, 
as  she  always  said  she  would,  and  was  try- 
ing to  catch  Lord  Launton,  as  if—  &c. 

Mra.  Heathcote,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  She  got  down 
"  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  "  from  the  book- 
case, and  read  all  about  William  de  Heath- 
cote, of  Hunslope.  She  compared  the 
Heathcote  pedigree  with  the  Smiths  — 
only  city  bankers,  and  so  like  her  own 
family,  tne  great  Mortiboy  stock,  after  all. 

From  these  authentic  records  she  drew 
her  own  conclusions ;  and  every  day  she 
talked  of  Lord  Launton,  praised  his  per* 
sonal  appearance  —  the  youth  was  by  no 
means  ill-looking,  having  a  certain  air  of 
nobleness  which  comes  of  good  breeding, 
and  a  mind  kept  steadily  at  a  certain 
elevation  —  commended  his  manners,  which 
had  whatever  merit  belongs  to  shyness, 
and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  happiness 
which  would  be  the  portion  of  that  girl  who 
might  become  his  wife. 

Now,  all  this  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Grace 
like  the  wind  upon  a  nxed  weathercock :  it 
moved  her  not  at  all.  She  did  not,  to  begin 
with,  understand  it.  In  the  second  place, 
she  was  too  full  of  her  own  cares  to  think 
much  about  them.  Least  of  all  did  she 
fancy  that  the  heir  of  Hunslope  Towers 
about  to  propose  to  her. 
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^  Really,**  she  said, ''  I  think,  Lucy  dear, 
that  Lord  Launton  has —  now,  don't  blush, 
my  child,  because  it's  quite  possible,  and 
you  arc  very  pretty  —  has  fallen  —  fallen  — 
faUen— shall  I  goon?" 

"  Grace,  dear,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  more 
than  ever,  **  don't  —  please  don't." 

•*  Then  I  won't,  Lucy." 

And  the  Tery  next  day  Lord  Launton 
proposed  to  her. 

Proposed  in  the  garden,  just  where  Dick 
had  made  the  8:ime  oflfer  of  his  hand  and 
heart.  Stammered  and  blushed  —  stam- 
mered till  he  could  hardly  speak ;  told  her. 
in  an  infinite  amount  of  reduplicated  words 
and  any  number  of  consonants,  how  be 
loved  her. 

Grace,  this  time,  was  neither  pained  nor 
toached.     She  only  laughed. 

**  Poor  bov  1 "  she  said.  "  Do  you  know 
that  I  don't  love  you  at  all,  and  never  could  ? 
And  do  you  know  that  you  are  the  future 
Earl  of  Hunslope,  and  I  only  the  daughter 
c^  a  very  plain  gentleman  ? 

**  I  know,"  said  Lord  Launton.  "  B  —  b 
—  but  I  have  my  father's  permission,  and 
your  father's  p' —  p  " — 

^  Prohibition,  I  should  hope,"  said  Grace. 
**No,  l>onl  Launton.  No — no — no! 
There,  is  that  enough  ?  " 

The  poor  young  fellow  stooped  his  head 
to  hide  nis  hot  face. 

"Do  I  seem  unkind?"  Grace  asked. 
**  See,  Lord  Launton,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
nnkind.  I  like  yon  very  much.  I  cannot 
understand  how  your  father  could  give  you 
permission  to  speak  to  me,  or  my  father 
either.  But  you  may  know  that  I  am 
already  engaged  —  to  Frank  Melliship, 
your  old  schoolfellow."       ' 

**I  knew  —  that  is,  I  ought  to  have 
known.  G  —  G  —  G  —  Grace,  is  there  no 
hope  ?  —  not  the  least  hope  ?  " 

''Not  the  least  spark.  Not  a  glimmer, 
Lord  Launton.  And,  besides,  you  have 
never  paid  mc  any  attentions  at  all.  I 
thought  yon  liked  Lucy  better." 

"  That  was  b  —  b  —  because  I  loved 
you." 

**  I  don't  profess  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  a  man's  love;  but  I  do  know  this, 
that  when  Frank  Melliship  loved  mc,  he 
did  not  make  pretence  to  my  sister  first. 
He  came  straight  to  me." 

^*I  was  wrong.  O  Miss  Heathcotel 
I'm  ap — p  —  poor  creature.  I  stammer, 
and  am  afraid  almost  to  speak.  Forgive 
my  shyness." 

**  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
Bat,  pray,  Lord  Launton — no,  I  won't  ask 
any  more  questions.  Let  all  be  as  it  was 
before.  Come  here  as  much  as  you  like, 
and  let  us  be  friends.  Shall  it  be  so  ?  in- 
deedy  I  am  so  grateful  for  the  honor — that 


is  I  think  I  shall  be,  when  I  am  an  old  woman. 
I  sball  remember  that  I  had  a  chance  of  a 
coronet.  But  a  woman  can  only  love  one 
man,  and  my  love  is  promised  —  promised. 
Lord  Launton." 

Shu  sighed  wearily.  Promised  —  and 
for  how  long  V 

Poor  Ijonl  Launton  stood  irresolute. 
His  painful  shyness  interposed  between 
himself  and  all  his  impulses.  He  beat  it 
down,  and  said,  with  a  mighty  effort.  — 

*'  Miss  Heathcote,  forget  what  I  have 
said.  I  will  endeavor  to  conquer  my  love 
for  you.  I  am  not  a  selfish  egotist  —  tuat  is, 
I  will  try  not  to  be.  If  I  can  help  your 
happiness,  let  mc  try  to  do  so." 

**  I  ou  may  help  Frank,  if  you  can ;  but, 
alas  1  you  cannot.  O  Lord  Launton  !  why 
have  you  brought  this  unlooked-for  misery 
into  the  house  V  " 

"  What  misery,  my  dear  Miss  Heathcote 

—  what  misery  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  that  my  poor  dear  mother 
will  be  dazzled  by  the  chance  that  I  have 
thrown  away ;  and  I  shall  have  to  endure 
her  reproaches.  Go,  Lord  Launton.  If 
you  must  marry  one  of  us,  Lucy  is  a  better 
match  for  you  —  not  so  stubborn,  not  so  re- 
bellious, not  so  self-willed,  and  oh  I  a  great 
deal  prettier,  more  gentle,  more  Christian. 
She  would  make  a  better  wife.  Go  away, 
my  dear  boy.  Why,  you  are  only  a  month 
older  thati  I  am ;  you  are  only  a  boy  yet, 
Lord  Lnunton.  And  I  am  as  tall  as  you, 
see "  —  she  smiled  through  her  tears. 
'*  And  oh,  it  is  such  a  pity,  because  I  was 
so  fond  of  you  1  " 

She  took  his  beardless  face  in  her  hands, 

—  she  was  really  as  tall  as  her  admirer,  and 
looked  taller,  with  her  pile  of  hair,  —  and 
drew  it  towards  her,  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead. 

^*  There,  Ronald,  Lord  Launton,  that  is 
a  sister's  kiss.  It  would  be  hard  to  alter 
that.  We  have  known  each  other  as  long 
as  —  oh  !  since  we  were  little  things,  and 
used  to  meet  you  in  the  Pond  Walk  with 
your  nurse.  Be  my  friend  —  a  great  deal 
better  for  you,  poor  boy,  than  being  my  hus- 
band. Go,  now,  and  come  again  just  as 
usual." 

It  was  a  most  ignominious  dismissaL 
The  heir  of  Hunslope  Towers,  conscious  of 
having  made  himself  an  outrageous  idiot, 
stole  silently  away.  As  he  went  through 
the  house,  he  met  Mrs.  Heathcote.  Truth 
to  say,  the  poor  lady  had  been  to  the  high- 
est rooms  in  the  house,  the  servants'  rooms, 
whose  windows  commanded  a  view  of 
the  heads  of  ihe  performers  in  this  garden 
act. 

^*  Come  in,  Lord  Launton,  and  talk  to 
me,"  she  said  graciously. 

**  No,  Mrs.  Heathcote,"  he  stammered. 
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''No,  it's  no  use.  She  won't  listen  to 
me." 

*'Not  listen  to  you?  Nonsense  I  Not 
listen  to  you  ?  On,  give  her  time,  Lord 
Launton  1     She's  afraid  of  you." 

"  No  —  no  —  no.  It  is  I  who  was  af —  f 
— fraid  of  her,"  he  groaned.  "  It  is  no  use, 
Mrs.  Heathcote  —  I  am  refused." 

Mrs.  Heathcote  went  back  to  her  parlor, 
and  sat  in  a  tumult  of  conflicting  passions. 
Presently  her  husband  came  home.  She 
said  nothing.  Lucy  returned  from  choir  prac- 
tice. Grace  came  down  from  her  own  room, 
her  eyes  red  with  crying.  She  sat  silent, 
with  a  book  before  her.  Mr.  Heathcote 
rang  the  bell  for  supper  at  the  usual  time. 
They  sat  down,  Mrs.  Heathcote  sighing 
heavily. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  lady  V  "  asked 
John,  with  a  misgiving  that  a  family  row 
was  impending. 

For  all  reply,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
sighed  hysterically.  The  girls  ran  to  her 
assistance. 

**  Go  away,"  she  said  to  Grace.  "  Go 
away,  ungrateful  girl  1  Afler  all  I've  done 
for  you." 

"Eh?  eh?  eh? "asked  John,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other.  "What  is  it, 
Grace  ?  " 

"  Wicked  girl,"  cried  her  mother.  "  O 
John,  John  !  a  coronet  thrown  away  1 
Half  a  million  of  money  thrown  away ! 
Grace,  I  was  in  the  garden  and  beard  you 
refuse  your  cousin  a  week  ago ;  and  now 
you  have  refused  Xord  Launton.  John 
Heathcote,  your  daughter  Grace  refuses  to 
marry  either  Dick  Mortiboy  or  the  future 
heir  of  Hunslope,  because  she  loves  a  pau- 
per 1   a  pauper  and  a  painter  1 " 

Grace  turned  to  her  iJEither. 

"Papa,  Dick  asked  me  to  marry  him, 
and  Lord  Launton  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
I  was  obli^j^ed  to  say  ^  No,'  because  I  am 
engaged  to  Frank." 

Mr.  Heathcote  sat  down  to  the  table, 
and  cut  himself  deliberately  a  great  slice  of 
cold  boiled  beef,  with  a  meditative  air. 
Then  he  took  some  pickles ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing meanwhile  turned  ihe  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  he  said,  — 

"  Girls,  sit  down.  Lydia,  you're  a  fool. 
Grace  shall  marry  anybody  she  likes. 
Come  here,  my  dear,  and  kiss  your  fa- 
ther." 

When  John  Heathcote  put  his  foot  down, 
which  was  very  seldom,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  in  everybody's  mind  that  the  thing 
was  definitely  settled.  Mrs.  Heathcote 
said  no  more ;  but,  heaving  a  profound  sigh, 
she  rang  the  bell  for  a  candle,  and  retired 
to  bed,  taking  the  Bible  with  her,  so  that 
ohe  might,  at  least,  have  the  consolations 
of  religion. 


CHAFTEB  XLV. 

No  intelligence  of  Frank's  whereaboats. 

"  We  only  know  that  he  receivea  our 
letters,"  wrote  Kate,  "  because  he  answers 
them.  They  go  to  the  post-office.  Great 
Bedford  Street.  His  own  have  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  been  more  despondent, 
that  is,  less  cheerful  than  ever  befcnre. 
They  have  not  the  true  ring  about  them 
that  they  had.  I  think,  though  I  dare  not 
say  so  to  mamma,  that  his  good  spirits  are 
forced.  I  have  written  and  told  him  about 
Dick's  splendid  offer.  It  is  generous  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  more  than  generona. 
Tell  him  I  think  it  is  noble.  I  shall  not 
write  to  him  niyself,  till  I  have  Frank's 
answer.  Yes,  Grace,  my  picture  was  ac- 
cepted, hung,  and  sold.  I  was  at  once  glad 
to  get  the  money,  and  sorry  to  let  the  pic- 
ture ^o,  I  am  doing  another  now,  just  a 
woodland  scene  —  painted  here  in  the 
mour tains —  with  a  single  figure  in  it ;  a 
quier  picture,  which  I  hope  to  succeed  with. 
OnI\  when  I  have  finished  a  picture  I  like, 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  let  it  be  aold. 
Frank  keeps  sending  us  money.  It  is  such 
a  pity,  because  we  really  do  not  want  any. 
We  have  plenty;  and  we  are  happy 
again.  Only  nine  months  ago,  Gracie, 
and  what  a  difference  1  what  a  differ- 
ence 1 " 

Thus  far  Kate  Melliship.  Grace  showed 
the  letter  to  Dick. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  ways,"  he  said, 
"  of  getting  hold  of  Frank.  A  man  can't 
hide  nimself  altogether,  unless  he  cuts  off 
communication  by  letter.  Evidently  he 
doesn't  want  at  present  to  be  hunted  up. 
All  the  same,  I  will  go  up  to  London  and 
find  him  for  you,  Gracie." 

"  But  how,  Dick  ?  How  can  you  find 
him?" 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  the  post-office  where 
his  letters  are  sent.  I  shall  ask  them  who 
takes  his  letters,  and  how  oflen  they  are 
sent  for.  If  they  won't  tell  me,  I  shall 
bribe  them  till  they  do.  They  are  sure  to 
do  it  for  half  a  sovereign.  Afler  that,  we 
have  only  to  go  on  the  day  when  he 
appears,  and  lie  in  wait  to  catch  him  beau- 
tiiully.  Once  my  hand  is  on  bis  shoulder, 
Grace,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  don't 
let  him  go  again  till  I  bring  him  back  to 
you." 

"  When  will  you  go,  Dick  ?  "  she  asked 
eagerly.  "To-morrow?  Go  to-morrow, 
and  make  haste.  I've  got  some  foolish  sort 
of  nervous  feeling,   as  if   something 


going  to  happen.    I  don't  know^what,  or 
now.    I've  bad  it  for  a  week.    I  suppose 
I'm  not  very  well." 
"  Thunder  in  the  air,"  said  Dick.     ''  If 
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anj  thing  happens,  it  will  be  something 
^ood  for  yoa.  So  be  ready  to  jump  for 
joy"  i 

That  erening  he  told  hn  little  boy  of  his 
intention  to  go  to  London ;  and  still  suspi- 
cions that  Poll3r,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  drew  her  pound  a 
week,  might  return  in  his  absence  and 
carry  off  the  boy,  he  told  him  to  be  ready 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  town  with  him. 

The  fast  train  from  Market  Basing  leases 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  is  at  Euston  at  half- 
past  ten.  They  started  to  walk  to  the  sta- 
tion ;  for  Dick  hated  luggage  and  always 
kept  changes  of  raiment  and  fine  linen  at 
his  chambers  in  Jermyn  Street.  Crossing 
the  river,  Dick  bethought  him  that  he  had 
not  seen  his  father  for  some  days.  So  he 
passed  through  the  garden  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Mortiboy  was  in  his  bed.  Hester 
was  feeding  him  with  a  spoon ;  his  break- 
fast consisting  of  bread  and  milk.  He 
firowned  at  his  son  as  usual,  and  then  qui- 
etly took  his  milk,  a  spoonful  at  a  time, 
until  the  basin  was  emptied.  Dick  sat  by 
the  side  of  his  bed,  and  watched  him  eat. 
His  appetite  was  very  good;  altogether 
there  was  a  chan^  in  him.  The  fixed 
smile  liad  almost  left  his  mouth,  and  the 
distortion  of  his  face  was  much  less  notice- 
able. Then  bis  eye  was  brighter,  his  mem- 
ory better,  the  cloud  seems  to  be  gradually 
lifUngfrom  his  mind.  As  his  son  sat  by 
his  bedside,  watching  Hester  feed  the  old 
man,  and  thinking  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, suddenly  there  flushed  upon  his 
memory  an  old,  old  day,  so  long  ago  that 
it  had  never  once  come  back  to  him :  a  day 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  :  an 
autumn  day  like  the  present,  when  the 
golden  tints  were  on  the  leaves  ;  a  morning 
when,  a  child,  he  walked  hand-in-hand  with 
his  father,  and  asked  him  questions.  He 
remembered  how  his  father,  lifting  him  in 
his  arms,  stroked  his  cheeks  and  kissed 
him  ;  how  he  flung*  his  own  arms  round  his 
Beck  and  kissed  his  father  a^ain.  A  sim- 
ple childish  caress  :  it  might  nave  occurred 
a  thousand  times  to  most  children ;  to  Dick 
it  seemed  only  to  have  occurred  once,  be- 
cause Mr.  Mortiboy  was  an  undemonstni- 
tive  man,  and  with  him  such  events  were 
rare.  As  he  remembered  this,  another 
thought  came  upon  him ;  it  was,  that  never 
once  since  that  day,  save  when  his  own 
crime  caused  relapse,  had  his  father's  love 
ceased  to  burn  in  a  steady  flame.  He  knew 
it  now :  he  recognized  it  even  in  the  starved 
and  pinched  life  he  had  been  made  to  lead  : 
even  in  the  tyranny  of  his  youth ;  even  in 
the  hard  work  and  long  hours  to  which  his 
&ther  subjected  him  —  all  this  was  to  make 
him  grow  up  like  himself — and  in  the 
ready  confidence  and  trust  with  which  he 


received  the  prodigal  returning  home.  He 
knew  it  all,  in  a  single  moment ;  and  a  sharp 
pain  shot  through  him  as  he  looked  upon 
the  wreck  he  had  himself  caused. 

Dick  was  not  one,  however,  to  sit  down 
and  weep,  throwing  ashes  upon  his  head 
and  clothing  himself  with  sackcloth.  The 
thought  came  upon  him,  as  one  which  might 
often  come  again,  a  grave  and  saddening 
thought ;  his  thoughts  turned  upon  the  bor 
whom  he  had  adopted.  Suppose  little  Bill 
should  do  something,  should  turn  out  som^ 
how  like  himself.  Then  he  cleared  his 
throat,  which  was  getting  husky,  and  bent 
slightly  over  his  father  —  Old  Hester  had 
leu  them  alone  together. 

'<  Father,"  he  said,  '*  let  us  be  friends 
again —  I  am  sorry." 

The  old  man  moved  his  slow  eyes  up- 
wards with  a  puzzled  expression. 

Dick  looked  at  him,  waiting,  but  no 
response  came. 

He  joined  the  boy,  and  they  set  off  to- 
gether to  walk  to  the  station. 

When  Hester  came  back,  she  found  Mr. 
Mortiboy  looking  troubled,  and  a  tear  or 
two  had  rolled  down  his  withered  cheeks. 

*'  Bill,"  said  Dick,  in  the  train  —  he  was 
quite  accustomed  to  converse  on  all  topics 
with  the  boy,  who  understood  or  not,  as  the 
case  might  be  —  '*  Bill,  I  wonder  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  collision,  and  bust  up." 

**  Wtiy,  Uncle  Dick  ?  " 

'<  Because  the  Mexicans  say  that  when  a 
man  is  going  to  die  .he  begins  to  think 
about  the  days  when  he  was  a  child.  That's 
what  I've  been  doing  this  morning.  The 
only  way  you  can  be  killed  in  this  peaceful 
old  country  is  by  a  railway  accident" 

"  I  saw  a  boy  once  run  over  by  a  'bus," 
said  Bill  thoughtfully. 

^*  Yes,  there  are  other  ways,  I  suppose ; 
but  a  smash  on  a  railway  is  the  most  likely 
thing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Mexicans 
are  not  always  right." 

There  was  no  railway  accident,  at  any 
rate. 

At  his  chambers  he  found  a  letter,  dated 
a  fortnight  and  more  back,  from  Lafleur. 

^*  My  dear  Dick,"  it  ran,  ^*  I  am  in  want 
of  money.  Please  send  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  at  once." 

**  In  any  case,"  said  Dick,  ^*  it  is  too  late 
now.  Want  of  money  ?  What  has  been 
done  with  the  five  thousand  ?  The  System 
has  come  to  grief,  I  suppose,  sSier  all." 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  think  about.  The 
man  had  been  started  actually  with  ai' 
the  money  he  asked.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved;  the  pair  had  separatee^ 
each  agreed  to  go  his  own  way,  and  yet, 
only  two  months  afler,  came  this  letter 
Dick  crushed  it  in  his  fingers,  looking  stem 
and  determined. 
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<*  It  ahall  not  be,"  he  said,  thioking  aloud. 
^  Polly  ifl  gone,  and  Lafleur  shall  go.  I 
will  have  no  witnesses  left  to  remind  me  of 
the  old  days.  I  will  lire  my  own  life  now, 
with  the  boy  to  brin;;  up.  Lafleur  shall  not 
be  with  us  to  bring  back  what  I  would  for- 

fit.  No,  M.  Alclde  Lafleur,  it  will  not  do. 
our  own  secrets  are  as  bad  as  mine,  and 
worse.  You  dare  not  speak,  at  any  rate. 
I  will  give  you  one  more  start,  on  condition 
that  you  go  away  to  California,  or  some- 
where over  the  water,  and  never  come  back 
again.  You  shall  not  stand  in  my  way.  I 
defy  any  man  to  stand  in  my  way.  My 
path  is  clear  and  certain.  I  will  start 
Frank  and  Ghrimes.  Then  I  will  go  away 
and  stay  away  for  ten  years  with  me  boy. 
And  then  I  will  come  back,  and  put  him 
out  in  life,  and  settle  down.  I  shall  be 
turned  forty  then.  I  shall  never  marry.  I 
have  said  so.  There  will  be  other  children 
then,  Grace's  children,  to  amuse  me.  I 
shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  life,  thirty  years 
and  more,  among  the  children." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  and  went 
on  to  the  post-office,  to  find  out  Frank,  if 
possible.  It  was  a  poor  little  post-office, 
kept  by  a  bookseller  in  a  small  way,  per- 
haps a  man  who  should  be  described  as  one 
who  sold  small  books.  Specimens  of  his 
ware  were  in  the  window,  cheap  relijrious 
books  mostly,  and  the  doorway  was  filled 
with  the  affiche  boards  of  daily  papers. 

Dick  found  a  woman  behind  the  counter, 
and  stated  his  business. 

"  I  —  I  —  don't  think  it's  hardly  regular," 
she  said.  "  People  come  and  get  their  let- 
ters here,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to 
tell  you  any  thing  about  them." 

"There's  five  shillings;  now  you  will 
tell  me." 

It  was  blunt,  but  effective.  The  woman 
took  the  shillings,  put  them  in  her  pocket, 
and  went  on  at  once. 

*'  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  as  Mr.  Melliship.  Sometimes  he 
comes,  a  tall,  fair-haired  young  man,  quite 
the  gentleman;  sometimes  it's  a  young 
person." 

"  A  girl,  you  mean  ?     A  youn^  lady  ?  " 

She  smiled  superior,  and  tossed  her  head. 

**  Not  a  lady,  I  should  say,  certainly.  At 
least,  I  wouldn't  compare  her  with  myself. 
A  young  woman,  sir." 

"  Pretty,  as  well  as  young  ?  " 

She  bridled  up.  **  That's  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  don't  hold  with  a  pink  and 
rose  face,  and  a  bit  of  false  hair.'^ 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me  ?  " 

•*  That's  all,  sir,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  Then  you've  taken  five  shillings  out  of 
me  on  false  pretences,"  said  Dick,  pretend- 
ing to  be  in  a  rage.    "  I've  a  great  mind  to 


report  you  to  head-quarters."  Hie  woman 
turned  all  colors.  ''Well,  I  won't  thii 
time,  if  you'll  tell  Mr.  Melliship,  or  the 
youn^  person,  the  next  time  the  letters  are 
asked  tor,  that  his  cousin  has  been  to  see 
him,  and  wants  him  particularly.  On  what 
day  does  the  young  person  come  ?  " 

'*  On  Monday  morning,  always,  sir,  aboui 
eleven  o'clock,  unless  lie  comes  himaelC 
Quite  the  gentleman,  he  is." 

He  was  in  the  neinrhborhood  of  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  and  thought  of  Mrs.  Kneebone's ; 
he  took  his  way  down  that  thoroughfare 
with  a  view  of  miding  out  if  Polly  had  been 
there,  and  what  she  had  done. 

Sitting^at  the  entrance  of  the  court  was 
the  boy  Tlioozv.  looking  wistfully  down  in 
the  direction  of  Holborn.  It  was  down  the 
street  that  little  Bill  had  gone  with  the 
swell ;  and  he  naturally  expected  that  it 
was  by  that  way  he  would  return.  Dick 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

He  jumped  up  on  his  cratches,  and 
grinned  a_perfect  psean  of  joy. 

«  Well,  Thoozy,"  said  Dick,  "  and  how's 
things  ?  " 

**  How's  little  Bill  ?  "  returned  Thoozy. 

"  Well  and  strong.  He  sent  you  a  mes- 
sage a  little  while  ago  by  a  tramp.  Didn't 
you  ojct  it  ?  " 

«  Never,"  said  Thoozy.  "  Never.  What 
was  it  ?  " 

**  Only  to  send  his  love,  and  you  were 
not  to  forget  him." 

"  I  never  forgets  him,"  said  the  poor  boy. 
**I  got  no  one  to  talk  to  now  he's  gone; 
and  the  old  woman's  took  on  dreadful  with 
drink  ever  since  the  day  Polly  Tresler 
came." 

''Ahl  what  was  that?  Tell  me  all  about 
it,  boy.  Come  into  the  court,  and  sit  on 
your  own  step." 

Mrs.  Kneebone  saw  them  coming  up  the 
road,  and  trembled.  Was  further  infor- 
mation wanted,  and  should  she  expose  her- 
self to  another  assault,  of  an  aggravated 
nature  ?  She  decided  at  once  on  her  line 
of  action ;  and,  putting  on  her  shawl,  she 
took  a  jug,  and  a  big  key,  so  as  to  show 
that  she  meant  business,  and  sallied  down 
the  steps. 

**  Me-thew-salem,"  she  said,  with  great 
sweetness,  **  I'm  obliged  for  to  go  out  a  little 
bit.  Take  care  of  them  blessed  children 
while  I'm  away.  Good-morning,  sir.  And 
it's  hoping  you  found  all  that  I  told  yon 
c'rect.'* 

Dick  nodded  his  head,  and  she  passed  on, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  further  coin.  **  Now, 
Thoozy,"  said  Dick,  **  tell  me  all  about  it." 

If  Methusalem  had  been  born  in  a 
somewhat  higher  sphere  of  life;  if  he  had 
not  been  lame ;  if  his  flesh,  wliich  was  weak, 
had  been  equal  to  his    spiriti  which  was 
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ttnMig ;  if  he  had  been  educated  for  the 
stage — he  might  have  made  a  low  comedian 
of  a  Ycry  onusaal  kind.  His  talent  was 
prodigioos,  but  his  training  was  defective. 

With  an  instinctive  feeUng  that  a  vivid 
picture  of  Mrs.  Kneebone^  discomfiture 
and  Polly's  subsequent  disaster  would  be 
appreciated,  Thoozj  enacted  the  whole 
floene  with  a  dramatic  verve  which  set  the 
tragedy  vividly  before  his  listener.  The 
boy  forgot  his  lameness  and  infirmity,  mim- 
icked their  voices,  alternately  doing  Mrs. 
Kneebone  with  her  conciliatory  hypocrisy, 
and  Polly  with  her  sulky  disbelief  When 
he  put  in  the  finishing  touch  of  Mrs.  Knee- 
boQe*8  really  ill-natured  remark  about  him- 
self, Dick  roared  with  laughter. 

"Look  here,  boy,"  he  said,  "you  are 
not  very  anxious,  I  suppose,  to  stay  here 
all  your  life  ?  " 

**  I'm  an  old  man,"  said  Thoozy,  with  a 
ocmiical  leer.  "  I'm  getting  very  old,  and 
past  work.  I  used  to  think  Pd  stay  on  here 
all  my  days ;  but  now  little  Bill  is  gone,  and 
I  get  nobody  to  talk  to,  I  think  a  change 
might  do  me  good.  My  doctor  did  recom- 
mend," he  added,  waving  his  hand  CTandly, 
**  that  I  should  take  six  months'  holiday, 
and  go  to  one  of  our  country-seats.  With 
port  wine.  Says  I  must  drink  port  wine, 
three  glasses  a  day.  As  the  resident  phy- 
sician, I  couldn't  spare  the  time ;  but  if  you 
press  me  very  hard,  I  migbt  get  away  for  a 
bit.  I  say,  sir,"  he  went  on,  in  a  changed 
▼oioe,  "^  let  me  see  little  Bill  again.  I  won't 
do  him  no  harm.  I  never  did,  that  I  knows 
on.  Let  me  have  a  talk  with  him  once 
more,  only  once." 

Dick  hesitated.  Why  should  he  not  take 
ihe  boy  away  ?  With  all  his  ouaint  affec- 
tations, his  oddities,  and  infirmities,  he 
could  do  no  harm  to  his  adopted  son. 
Why  not  take  him  too?  He  took  out  a 
card  case,  and  printed  his  address  on  a  card 
in  penciL 

*'I  live  here.  You  can  read  that? 
Good.  Jermyn  Street,  off  Regent  Street. 
Now  be  carsful,  and  listen.  Little  Bill  is 
with  me  there.  You  makeyour  way  at 
once  to  St  James's  Park.  W  ait  about  the 
door  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Column.  I  will 
send  Bill  to  you,  or  bring  him  if  he  doesn't 
know  the  way." 

"  Bill  not  know  the  way  1  He  knows  his 
way,  like  a  ferret,  all  over  London,  even 
where  he  hasn*t  been.  Bill  wasn't  along 
with  me  for  nothing." 

"  Good.  You  two  boys  may  spend  the 
irhole  day  together.  Bring  him  back  to 
Jermyn  Street  at  nine,  as  the  clock  strikes, 
mind." 

**  I  will.     Sharp  at  nine." 

Dick  considered  a  moment. 

*'  Bill's  got  good  clothes  now,  too,"  he  said. 


*^  Would  you  like  some  decent  things  to  put 

Thoozy  looked  at  his  old  coat  and  hii 
torn  trousers,  and  sighed. 

**  Come,  then.     I  know  a  man  close  by." 

He  took  him  to  the  same  dealer  who  had 
refitted  little  Bill,  and  provided  him  with 
a  suit  of  clothes,  including  stockings — quite 
unknown  to  Thoozy,  except  by  hearsay,  up 
to  that  time  —  better  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

**  Now  you've  plenty  of  time,  go  into  En- 
dell  Street,  and  have  a  bath ;  brush  your 
hair,  and  make  yourself  auite  respectable." 

He  gave  him  a  few  shillings  to  complete 
his  arrangements,  and  walked  away. 

Thoozy  went  back  to  the  court,  amid  the 
jeers  of  tne  populace  —  who  recognized  him, 
in  spite  of  his  grandeur — jusc  to  see  that 
the  oabies  were  not  coming  to  any  harm, 
rescuing  an  infant  from  imminent  suffoca- 
tion, by  reason  of  a  corner  of  the  sheet, 
which  it  mistook,  throu<;h  want  of  experi- 
ence, for  the  mouth  of  a  feeding-bottle. 
Thoozy  shook  them  all  up,  and  went  his 
way. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  Dick  got  back 
to  Jermyn  Street. 

"  There's  a  friend  of  yours  wants  to  see 
you  very  much,"  he  said  to  his  ward. 

"  Thoozy  I  Thoozy  I "  cried  the  boy,  with 
delight. 

"That  is  the  party.      Are  you  hungry, 

"  Very  little.  Uncle  Dick  ?  " 

"  Got  any  money  ?  " 

Little  Bill  produced  two  and  fourpence 
from  his  pocket. 

"  Go  on,  then.  You  can  have  your  din- 
ner with  Methusalem,  where  you  like. 

"  You  know  your  way  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column.  Wait  there  till  you  see 
him." 

Dick  Mortiboy  lunched  in  his  own  room, 
and  then  smoked  the  cigar  of  content  and 
happiness.  He  embodied  his  discoveries  at 
the  Post  Office  in  Great  Bedford  Street,  in 
a  short  note  to  Grace  Hcathcote,  and  de- 
spatched it  to  the  pillar  box  by  the  woman 
who  was  in  charge.  This  was  the  purport 
of  it :  ^*  Frank  calls  for  his  letters,  or  has 
them  called  for  by  a  young  woman,  every 
Monday  morning.  We  must  wait  till  then. 
Next  Monday  I  will  be  there." 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  that  a  man,  all 
in  rags  and  tatters,  rang  at  the  door  bell. 
The  old  woman  in  charge,  all  the  other 
lodgers  were  out  of  town,  opened  it,  and 
looked  at  him  with  suspicion. 

"  I  want  Mr.  Mortiboy." 

*'  Give  me  your  name,  and  PIl  see,"  she 
said. 

^*  He  knows  me.    Let  me  pass." 

The  man  pushed  by  her,  and  mounted 
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the  stairs.  Dick's  sitting-room  was  at  the 
back,  second  floor,  a  small  room,  but  big 
enough  for  his  purposes.  He  had,  besides, 
a  bedroom  for  himself,  with  a  dressing- 
room,  in  which  was  a  bed  for  the  boy. 

He  was  sitting  over  his  third  cicrar.  He 
never  read  books,  having  lost  the  habit  of 
readinor  lone;  since.  Sometimes  he  looked 
at  the  newspaper,  but  not  often.  He  was, 
therefore,  like  Capt.  Bowker  in  one  re- 
spect, that  all  his  ideas  were  his  own.  To- 
day he  was  more  happy  and  contented  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  since  his  return. 
All  was  going  well  with  him.  Grace  would 
not  have  him.     Very  good. 


"  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  ahe  be?  " 


a  quotation  he  certainly  would  have  made,  if 
he  bad  knjwn  it.  Unromantic  as  it  may 
seem,  Dick  cured  himself  of  his  passion  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  giving  the  girl  up. 
He  loved  her  no  longer.  Men  only  really 
love  a  girl,  with  that  blind,  passionate  de- 
votion which  burns  her  image  upon  their 
hearts  in  indelible  characters,  like  a  tattoo 
on  the  arm,  between  the  a^es  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Afler  that,  experience.  Men  past 
the  sixth  lustrum  know  womankind  better. 
They  know  the  other  sex  because  they 
know  their  own.  Thev  know  that  no 
women  are  perfect,  and  they  suspect  their 
own  passion.  Now,  suspicion  to  passion  is 
like  tne  sunshine  to  a  coal  fire  :  puts  it  out. 
Dick  gave  up  his  love  with  a  mighty  effort, 
because  it  was  very  strong;  but,  having 
given  it  up,  he  gave  it  up  altogether.  There 
was  no  half  measures  with  Dick.  Thorough 
at  all  times.  If  Grace  had  accepted  him, 
no  husband  could  have  been  more  true  and 
more  faithful  than  be,  more  attentive,  more 
thoughtful.  Just  as  he  had  been  a  thor- 
ough ro^ue,  just  as  he  was  goin^  to  be  a 
thorough  "respectable,"  just  so  lie  would 
have  been  a  thorough  lover.  But  it  could 
not  be ;  and  therefore,  as  a  philospher,  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  better  not  to 
think  of  it  Now  his  plans  were  changed. 
To  go  away  altogether,  to  take  the  boy 
with  him  he  was  now  considering  —  even 
the  thought  of  taking  Thoozy,  too,  had 
crossed  his  mind ;  to  come  back  afler  many 
vears ;  this  was  his  new  programme.  As 
he  lay  back  in  hb  easy  chair,  his  handsome 
face  breathed  a  sweet  spirit  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  and  with  every  fresh  cloud  of 
tobacco  came  another  castle  of  contentment 
and  repose. 

His  door  opened.  He  looked  round  to 
see  who  it  was,  but  started  to  his  feet  at 
si^ht  of  the  miserable  object  before  him. 
Alcide  Lafleur  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Bagged,  starving,  pinched,  and  footsore. 


his  old  partner  stood  there  in  front  of 
staring  at  him  with  haggard  eyes. 

^  Good  God  I  man,'Mie  said,  ^  what  is 
this  ?  " 

"  Did  you  not  get  my  letter,  Dick  ?  " 

"  To-day,  this  morning.  What  Is 
this  ?  " 

*^  First  give  me  money  to  get  food  and 
clothes.     I  am  almost  starving.'* 

Dick  thrust  all  the  money  in  his  pockets 
into  Lafleur's  hands.  "Go  quickly.  Get 
things,  and  then  come  back.  Take  my 
latch-key,  and  return  as  soon  as  you  can.'* 

Lafleur  took  the  money  and  the  key,  and 
crept  away. 

Dick  lit  another  cigar.  But  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  was  rudely  disturbed.  The 
clouds  of  tobacco  were  angry  and  threaten- 
ing now,  and  filled  with  colored  pictures. 
He  filled  and  drank  three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine  in  succession.  Then  he  sat  down 
doggedly  to  wait,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  Presently  the  old  woman  came 
up. 

"  If  you  don't  want  me,  sir,**  she  said, 
"  I've  particular  business,  and  should  like 
to  ^  out  this  afternoon." 

She  resented  the  appearance  of  lodgers 
in  September,  when  everybody,  including 
the  landlady,  was  away ;  and  she  was  not 
inclined  to  put  herself  about,  to  please 
anybody. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Dick ;  "  you  can  go.  Pm 
not  likely  to  want  any  thing.  Be  back  by 
nine ;  the  boys  are  coming  in  then,  and  will 
want  some  supper." 

It  was  a  little  before  six  when  the  front 
door  slammed  and  a  footfall  sounded  on  the 
stairs. 

A  moment  afterwards,  M.  Alcide  Laflenr, 
washed,  shaven,  trimmed,  and  dressed, 
darkened  the  threshold  of  his  old  partner's 
room.  He  was  rehabilitated  and  at  least 
externally  restored  to  the  semblance  of  his 
former  state. 

'^  Sacral "  he  exclaimed,  pinching  up  the 
sleeveof  his  new  coat  and  turning  it  round. 
"  What  a  climate  I " 

There  were  great  rain  spots  on  it.  He 
wiped  his  new  hat  with  his  new  cambric 
handkerchief. 

"  Never  mind  the  rain,"  said  Dick  Mor- 
tiboy.  "Now  tell  me  all  about  it.  How 
came  you  to  get  into  such  a  mess  ?  " 

"  Light  your  gas,  first,  my  friend,"  said 
Lafleur;  "  it  is  cursedly  dars  in  this  little 
hole  "  — 

It  was  dark ;  the  clouds  were  black ;  a 
thunderstorm  had  burst  over  London. 

Dick  put  a  match  to  his  gas. 

"  Young  Ready-money  is  the  sobriquet 
the  respectable  citizens  of  your  native  vil- 
lage have  conferred  on  their  philanthropic 
miilionnaire,"  he  continued,  with  that  thin, 
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sneering  smile  of  Ids  on  his  face.  ^  I  think 
if  Alcide  Lafleur  had  either  the  title  or  the 
iODnev  he  would  somewhere  in  London 
have  found  an  apartment  more  distin- 
guished than  this  is." 

He  looked  round  Dick's  simple  sitting- 
loom,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Gentle- 
men of  his  temperament  soon  recoTer  them- 
selves. Lafleur  had  already  recoyered. 
He  was  the  same  man  that  had  ^t  Dick 
Mortiboy  out  of  the  prison  in  Palmiste; 
that  had  traded  with  him,  run  the  block- 
ade with  him,  gambled,  swindled,  and  lied 
with  him.  Lafleur  was  unchanged  ;  but 
his  partner  was  no  longer  Soaring  Dick,  and 
the  company  of  his  old  companion  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him  ;  his  voice  grated  on  his 


"  The  rooms  do  for  me,  Lafleur :  nobody 
knows  me,  and  if  they  did  it  would  not 
matter." 

''Always  so  careless,  so  rough.  My 
dear  Richard,  if  I  had  your  money,'*  he 
heaved  a  sigh :  he  thou^t  of  what  he  had 
given  up  in  giving  back  Dick's  word  to  him. 
"  Ah !  now  unfortunate  I  have  been  —  how 
lucky,  you  I  and  you  are  content  with  a 
hammock,  a  beefsteak,  and  a  pot  of  beer ! " 

''Have  you  actually  lost  all?"  asked 
Dick  abmptly. 

''  My  cursed  luck,"  replied  Lafleur,  look- 
ing at  the  rain  beating  down  the  window. 
•*  How  it  pelts  1    Ma  foil" 

^*  Never  mind  the  rain  ;  tell  me  all  about 
it,**  said  Dick  a  second  time ;  and  Lafleur 
told  his  story.  It  took  him  half  an  hour  to 
tell  it,  but  briefly  it  was  the  story  of  every 
man  who  ever  went  to  Hombourg  to  break 
the  bank  —  except  that  lucky  thousandth 
one  who  breaks  it.  At  first,  luck  was  with 
Lafleur;  night  afler  ni^ht  he  went  home 
with  every  pocket  stuffed  with  gold  pieces. 

**  Dick,  if  you  had  been  with  me  I  should 
have  landed  the  grand  coup — twice  — 
instead  of  beggaring  myself.  You  have 
pluck,  dash,  elan,  lou  would  have  car- 
ried out  the  System,  and  piled  the  money 
on.  I  was  a  coward ;  I  hesitated.  It  came 
to  potting  down  two  thousand  in  one  stake 
—  the  bank  had  been  winning  enormously, 
they  would  have  covered  any  stake  —  the 
cards  seemed  bedevilled.  And  I  dared  not 
doit.  Like  a  mad  fool  I  left  the  table. 
IMck,  the  nest  time  did  it  If  I  had  only 
bad  pluck,  I  should  have  landed  myself 
with  a  profit  of  five  thousand  pounds  on 
the  run."  He  laughed,  **  As  I  always 
told  you,  the  more  the  run  was  against  you, 
the  more  you  must  win  —  at  the  end.  My 
System  is  perfect.    I  was  the  fool." 

"  Well,"  said  Dick  Mortiboy,  **  you  had 
lost  all?" 

**  Stay.  Half —  all  my  winning  and 
half  the  money  I  took  with  me.     Cool  as  I 


am,  old  hand  as  I  am,  mr  dear  lUchard, 
my  nerve  was  gone  —  for  the  time.  Not  at 
the  run  against  me;  at  my  contemptible 
folly.  I  ran  over  to  Wiesbaden  and  played 
a  week  at  roulette.  I  won  a  five  hundred 
there,  and  then  came  back  to  Hombourg. 
The  very  same  cursed  luck  attended  me 
again.  1  had  not  pluck  to  put  all  my  mon- 
ey down  at  one  stake.  I  hesitated  and  was 
lost  again.  My  head  was  cone.  I  desert- 
ed my  System,  and  played  with  the  reck- 
less folly  of  a  madman  "  — 

**  And  you  were  cleaned  out  ?  " 

*<Lost  every  farthing.  But,  Dick,  yon 
would  have  saved  me.  The  System  is  per* 
feet.  Carry  it  out,  and  I  defy  you  to  lose : 
my  want  of  pluck  beat  me." 

^  A  cool  player,  Lafleur,  but  you  always 
wanted  courage." 

**  When  all  was  gone,  I  thought  of  you.  I 
knew  you  would  never  turn  your  back  on 
an  old  friend.  I  thought  1  would  come 
back  here  to  you  for  more  money."  Dick's 
face,  as  he  heard  this  confession,  grew  hard. 
*'  I  sold  my  clothes,  and  my  rings,  and 
watch ;  but  I  lost  money  on  the  way.  I 
had  only  enough  lefV  to  bring  me  to  New« 
haven.  Dick,  I  have  walked  from  New- 
haven  to  London  on  tenpence,  one  franc, 
upon  my  honor.  Of  all  my  possessions,  I 
have  got  nothing  lefl  but  the  six-shooter 
you  gave  me  ten  years  ago." 

Dick  got  up,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room. 

*'  Lafleur,  let  me  say  what  I  think,  and 
then  you  shall  speak.  Our  partnership  is 
dissolved.  You  have  given  me  back  my 
word.  You  know  that  I  never  say  things 
unless  I  mean  them.  When  I  sought  that 
dissolution,  I  meant  a  complete  severance 
of  our  connection.  I  meant  that  you  should 
have  no  claim  upon  me  not  the  least  — 
for  the  future.  I  belong  to  a  different 
world  henceforth.  Go  your  way,  and  let 
me  go  mine.  That  is  what  I  mean  still.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  System  has 
broken  down  ;  they  always  do.  No  man 
ever  yet  could  invent,  or  will  invent,  a 
scheme  to  meet  the  chances  of  1  uck.  When 
it  isn't  luck,  it  is  skill.  Now  you  know 
exactly  what  I  mean,  state  exactly  what 
you  want  me  to  do." 

Lafleur  turned  white.  Tell  an  inventor 
that  his  model  is  worthless,  the  model  over 
which  he  has  grown  gray ;  tell  a  poet  that 
his  poem  is  balderdash,  the  poem  over 
whicn  he  has  spent  his  life ;  tell  a  mathe- 
matician that  nis  integrals  are  as  useless 
as  the  mediaeval  scholasticism,  those  inte- 
grals on  which  he  has  sacrificed  his  yonth, 
—  do  all  these  things  with  impunity,  yon 
will  only  wound.  But  do  not  tell  a  gam- 
bler that  his  scheme  is  a  mistake  and  a 
delusion;  yon  will  madden  him. 
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He  clutched  the  arm  of  his  chair,  bat 
said  nothing. 

Dick  went  on. 

**  You,  know,  Lafleur,  in  spite  of  our  disso- 
lution, that  I  cannot  let  an  old  friend  come  to 
Fief  without  m^  trying  to  help  him.  Now 
will  do  this  for  you :  I  will  give  you  five 
hundred  now,  on  condition  that  you  go  to 
America ;  and  I  will  send  you  a  thousand 
when  I  know  you  have  arrived.  Think  it 
over." 

"  Gro  partners  again  with  me,  Dick,  only 
in  the  System,  you  know.  Come  over  to 
Hombourg,  and  play  it  yourself,  with  your 
own  splendid  luck.  Dick,  we  must  win,  I 
am  certain  we  must  win.  Bring  ten  thou- 
sand with  you.  I  will  be  a  half-partner, 
a  quarter-partner,  any  thing.  Only  let  us 
try  it  once  more." 

«  No." 

Lafleur  made  no  further  effort.  He 
knew  his  man. 

^  I  accept,"  he  said  after  a  few  minutes. 

Dick  took  his  check-book,  and  drew  a 
check  on  his  London  agents  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

"What  is  the  day  of  the  month?  the 
twenty-third  ?  I  have  filled  it  in  with  the 
twenty-second.  Never  mind,  it  will  be  all 
the  same.  Keep  the  condition,  Lafleur, 
or  I  don't  keep  mine." 

"  Some  men  would  threaten  you,  Dick," 
said  Lafleur,  pocketing  the  check.  **  1  do 
not.  I  think  you  are  treating  me  hardly, 
but  I  do  not  threaten." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
threaten  me,"  said  Dick  calmly. 

Lafleur,  whose  whole  bearing  was 
changed,  who  had  lost  his  ease  and  as- 
surance, made  no  answer  to  this  remark. 

"  Give  me  some  brandy,"  he  said  after  a 
pause.  **  I  am  a  good  deal  shaken  ;  I  don't 
quite  know  what  I  am  saying." 

He  drank  a  glass  neat,  and  then  had  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  mixed  half- 
and-half  fashion. 

"  Voiih .'.  I  feel  better,"  he  said,  putting 
on  a  little  of  his  old  style. 

He  walked  to  the  windows,  and  looked 
out. 

"How  cursedly  it  pours  down.  What 
are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  can  stay  and  smoke  a  cigar." 

They  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  un- 
broken silence.  The  only  sound  in  the  room 
was  the  pelting  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow panes. 

"  Dick,  may  I  propose  half  an  hour  at 
euchre  : "  he  said  this  doubtingly,  half 
afiraid  that  Dick  would  refuse.  "It  is  a 
long  time  since  we  played  —  we  may  never 
play  again  together :  let  us  have  a  last 
game." 

"  I  don't  mind  playing  a  game  or  two, 


Lafleur,"  he  said.  He  took  out  his 
"  It  is  half-past  seven  now.  I  sha'n't  pl&T 
after  nine ;  I  shall  leave  oflT  as  the  cIock 
strikes.    I've  got  an  engagement  then.** 

The  first  half-hour  was  over.  The  clook 
struck  eight  and  the  rain  had  ceased.  Tli« 
luck  was  all  on  Dick's  side.  He  had  won 
thirty  pounds  of  Lafleur.  It  was  9(*ored 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  Shall  we  leave  off?  You're  not  in 
luck,  and  I  don't  want  to  win." 

Lafleur  begged  him  to  go  on.  *^  Lend 
me  ten  again."  Dick  passed  the  monejr 
over  the  table,  and  made  the  score  on  the 
paper  forty.  At  half-past  eight  the  debt 
was  a  hundred. 

"  I  won't  take  the  money  of  ron,"  aaid 
Dick. 

"  You  shall  take  it,"  said  Lafleur,  tossing 
off  another  glass  of  brandy,  "  if  you  leave 
off  a  winner.  Come  on,  deal  the  cards,  we 
have  only  half  an  hour." 

When  half  of  that  half-hour  was  gone, 
Dick  Mortiboy  sprang  from  his  chair,  leaned 
across  the  table,  and  brought  his  hand 
heavily  upou  the  sleeve  of  his  adversarjr's 
coat.  In  it  was  a  knave,  the  best  card  at 
euchre,  which  Dick  dracrcred  forth. 

"  Swindler,"  he  cried,  "  you  would  even 
cheat  me."  He  pui<hed  back  his  chair, 
turned  over  the  taole,  and  flung  the  cards 
in  Lafleur's  face.  Give  me  back  mr 
check,"  he  said  sternly, "  I  have  done  wita 
you." 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  Frenchman 
flew  at  him  like  a  tiger  cat  Dick  stepped 
lightly  aside,  and  received  him  with  his  left. 
He  fell  heavily.  He  rose  again,  however, 
in  a  moment,  and  went  at  him  again.  A 
second  time  he  fell.  This  time  he  lay  on 
the  carpet  with  a  livid  face,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment appeared  not  to  move.  But  his  white 
hand  stole  stealthily  to  his  coat  pocket. 
He  half  turned  as  if  to  rise,  Dick  watching 
him  with  flashing  eyes,  and  then  —  then  — 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol,  a  column  of 
smoke,  a  heavy  fall,  and  Dick  Mortiboy 
lying  flat  on  his  face.  Lafleur  started  to 
his  feet.  He  had  shot  his  adversary  as  he 
lay,  without  taking  the  pistol  from  his 
pocket.  He  leaned  over  Dick  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  did  not  move ;  he  turned  him  on 
his  back ;  his  eyes  were  closed ;  he  breathed 
heavily.  He  unbuttoned  the  waistcoat: 
the  bullet  had  entered  his  chest ;  he  saw 
stains  of  blood  upon  his  shirt.  Then  he 
went  outside  to  the  landing;,  and  listened. 
Not  a  sound.  He  went  to  Dick's  o(>en  desk. 
In  it  were  about  twelve  sovereigns  and 
some  notes.  He  took  ten  pounds  in  gold, 
leaving  the  notes:  put  two  of  them  ia 
Dick's  pocket.  The  keys  were  in  the  desk. 
He  locked  it,  and  placed  them  on  the  man- 
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tiepiece.  He  did  this  to  prevent  suspicion 
of  robbeiy.  Next  he  picked  up  the  table, 
and  hid  the  cards  away,  and  put  the  furni- 
ture 8traif;ht.  Then  he  drank  another 
glass  of  brandy. 

One  thing  he  had  forgotten  —  the  pistol. 
He  laid  it  in  the  hand  of  the  fallen  man. 
As  be  plained  it  in  Dick's  hand,  the  fingers 
datche'l  over  it. 

And  then  he  took  his  hat,  and  glided  out 
of  tlie  room. 

He  came  back  a  moment  after,  and  bent 
OTer  Dick's  face. 

Dick  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
Enough.  Lafleur  stole  gently  away, 
down  the  stairs,  out  of  the  house,  stepping 
softly  throagh  the  door.  He  closed  it  atter 
him.  but  the  latch  did  not  hold.  The  clock 
of  St.  James's  Church  began  to  strike  the 
hour  of  nine  as  he  reached  Piccadilly. 

Hiere  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house. 
Jermyn  Street,  in  September,  is  a  howling 
wilderness.  No  one,  save  people  at  the  back, 
heard  the  pistol  shot ;  no  one  saw  Lafleur 
enter  or  go  away ;  and  Dick  Mortiboy  lay 
supine,  the  wet  beads  of  death  clustering 
on  his  forehead,  his  life  blood  welling  away 
from  his  wound. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

What  did  he  Uiink  of,  as  he  lay  there  ? 
of  his  wild  life,  his  lawlessness,  his  crimes  ? 
of  the  singular  chance  which  had  landed 
him  on  the  shores  of  respectability  and  for- 
tune ?  of  his  aims  and  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture?     A  man's  thoughts  when    Death 
stares  him  in  the  face  are  comprehensive. 
He  thinks  of  all.    In  a  dream,  even  of  half 
a  minute's  duration,  you  may  live  through 
a  life-time.     The  Eastern  monarch  dipped 
his  bead  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  straight- 
way left  his  sultanship  and  became  a  wan- 
derer for  twenty  years.    At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  found  himself  lifting  his  head  out 
of  the  water  again.    This  adventure  had 
taken  him  one  minute  to  accomplish.    A 
nuuk  told  me  that  he  slipped  once  in  the 
Alps,  and  glided  for  two  or  three  hundred 
^ti  expecting   instant   death.     He   was 

Sulled  up,  I  forget  how,  and  saved  from 
eath ;  but,  in  that  brief  space,  he  lived  all 
his  life  over  again.  The  dyin^  thief  upon 
^e  cross,  —  model  and  ensample  of  all  who 
repent  at  the  last  moment,  —  at  the  close  of 
uis  last  hour,  when  suffering  gave  way  to 
^rpor,  and  physical  pain,  one  would  fain 
■^P^  became  only  a  deadened  misery,  may 
so  have  lived  in  a  moment  through  all  his 

|^<^  and  seen  clearly  what  might  have 
heen. 

Who  can  tell  what  thoughts  crowded 


into  the  brain  of  poor  Dick  Mortiboy,  lying 
there  alone  and  untended,  Btrieve  n  to 
death?  I,  for  one,  cannot.  I  only  know 
that  he  was  softened  and  changed  of  late 
weeks;  that  many  things  had  quite  sud- 
denly become  clear  to  him ;  that  the  old 
carelessness  was  changing  into  gravity ; 
that  he  was  beginning  to  recognize  the  evil 
of  his  ways;  that  fife  had  changed  its 
aspect.  Wealth  had  done  this  for  him; 
wealth  that  works  in  many  ways,  turning 
the  unselfish  man  into  the  voluptuary ;  or 
the  selfish  man  into  one  who  lives  and  cares 
wholly  for  others.  Wealth  brings  with  it 
its  curse  or  its  blessing,  just  as  its  recipient 
is  disposed.  It  is  a  means  to  make  a  Tibe- 
rius, or  it  may  make  its  —  Here  the  law  of 
libel  interferes,  or  I  might  name  one  who 
has  great  wealth,  a  giant's  strength,  and 
owns  it  but  as  a  trust  for  the  improvement, 
as  best  he  can,  of  his  fellows,  a  single 
hearted,  honest  man,  a  rich  man,  for  whom 
the  needle's  eye  is  as  easy  to  pass,  as  for  the 
poorest  pauper  who  breathes  with  resigna- 
tion and  dies  with  joy.  So  it  would  have 
been  for  my  Dick  Mortiboy.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  tide  was  turned  came  the 
stroke  of  fate,  and  he  who  might  have  done 
so  much,  was  forbidden  to  do  any  thing. 
Ah  1  the  pity  of  it  —  the  pity  of  it  I 

At  nine  o'clock  —  before  the  old  woman 
returned  —  came  back  the  boys  from  their 
day's  holiday.  Laughincr,  radiant,  happy, 
little  Bill,  followed  by  his  limping  com- 
panion, strangely  diffident  now,  with  his 
changed  and  glorified  ^*  young  'un,"  sprang 
up  the  steps  of  the  house  in  Jermyn  Street 
They  found  the  door  open. 

^  Come  in,  Thoozy ;  come  up  with  me. 
Uncle  Dick  said  you  was  to  come,  you 
know." 

Thoozy  followed  up  the  stairs,  while  Bill, 
running  before  with  the  impetuosity  of  a 
Peter,  reached  the  door  of  Dick's  chamber, 
and  opened  it. 

The  lamp  was  out.  They  stood  in  dark- 
ness. Only  on  the  floor  before  them  a 
black  form. 

Bill  stopped  and  looked.  A  blank  dread 
filled  his  soul.  He  trembled ;  he  dared  not 
speak.  Behind  him  he  heard  Thoozy's 
crutch  as  he  limped  up  the  stairs.  He 
waited. 

"  What's  that,  Thoozy  ?  "  he  whispered, 
pointing  to  the  floor. 

Thoozy  did  not  answer.  The  light  on 
the  staircase  was  in  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
see  nothing.  The  two  boys,  clinging  to 
each  other,  stood  shivering  with  fear,  tis  in 
the  doorway  Thoozy  made  out,  in  the  twi- 
light, the  figure  of  a  man  upon  the  floor. 

<*  Go  and  get  a  light,"  he  whispered^ 
^  Run,  quick.  Do  you  know  where  to  find 
one?" 
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"Thcy'ye  always  one  on  the  stairs," 
replied  the  other.  **  Don*t  move,  Thoozy ; 
don't  move  ?  " 

He  disappeared.  As  soon  as  he  was 
cone,  Tboozy  entered  the  room,  and  kneel- 
ing down,  felt  the  face  of  the  man  who  lay 
so  still.  It  was  that  of  Uncle  Dick.  He 
knew  it  by  the  long  silken  beard.  A  whis- 
per reached  his  ears. 

**  Go  —  fetch  a  doctor,  quick.  Get  a 
light  —  water,  for  God's  sake  I " 

Bill  returned  at  the  moment.  Tboozy 
snatched  the  candle  from  him,  and  got  a 
carafe  from  the  bedroom,  from  which  he 
poured  a  few  drops  into  the  dying  man's 
mouth.  He  sprinkled  his  face.  And  then 
little  Bill,  who  had  watched  him  with  pale 
face  and  trembling  lips,  fell  headlong  on 
the  ground,  weeping  and  sobbing,  kissing 
the  cheeks  and  lips  of  his  patron,  and  cry- 
ing in  his  agony,  "  O  Uncle  Dick  —  Un- 
cle Dick  I " 

*'  Give  him  more  water,"  said  Thoozy ; 
**  I  am  going  out  for  a  doctor.  Don't  let 
him  move  till  I  come  back." 

Thoozy  limped  away,  forgetting  his 
crutch,  and  poor  little  Bill  heard  him 
descend  step  by  step. 

He  was  left  alone  with  Dick.  Terrors  of 
every  kind  assailed  his  heart.  He  could 
not  speak.  All  he  could  do  was  to  lie  along 
the  floor,  his  cheek  against  Dick's  to  i'eel  him 
breathing;,  to  know  Uiat  he  was  living.  .  .  . 
Minutes  that  seemed  hours  passed  slowly 
away.  At  last  he  heard  footsteps  again. 
Thoozy  was  returning,  bringing  some  one 
with  him.  It  was  the  doctor.  Thoozy's 
good  sense  led  him  into  Waterloo  Place, 
where  he  knew  there  was  a  policeman  ;  of 
him  he  got  the  address  of  the  nearest  sur- 
geon. The  policeman  went  with  him,  sus- 
pecting something  wrong.  The  doctor  was 
at  home,  and  came  at  once. 

He  took  the  candle,  and  began  to  exam- 
ine his  patient.  A  weak  whisper  greeted 
him. 

<*  I  have  had  an  accident,"  Dick  mur- 
mured feebly.  **  Half  an  hour  a^^o  —  an 
old  pistol  —  shot  myself  in  the  side  —  no 
one  in  the  house  to  help  me  —  left  side  — 
don't  move  me  —  I  am  bleeding  to  death." 

•*  More  light,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Boy, 
light  that  lamp." 

It  was  a  moderator,  the  mechanism  of 
which  was  unknown  to  Thoozy. 

The  policeman  lit  it. 

Then  the  doctor  unbuttoned  the  waist- 
coat, and  looked  for  the  wound.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  pistol :  he  trod  upon  it  The 
policeman  took  it,  and,  after  carefully  look- 
ing at  it,  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

'*  One  chamber  fired,"  he  murmured. 
«  Who  is  he  ?  "  he  asked  Thoozy. 

^  I  don't  know.    He  knows.  Bill  knows. 


He  was  a  goin'  to  do  something  for  me ;  Iw 
gave  me  these  clothes  to-day,  and  told  me 
to  come  at  nine,"  sobbed  Thoozy. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  The  policeman  called  to 
little  Bill. 

<«  Mr.  Mortiboy,"  said  Bill,  as  if  all  the 
world  knew  him. 

"  Does  he  live  here  always  ?  " 

"  No :  he  lives  at  Market  Basing,"  said 
Bill,  trembling,  in  spite  of  the  last  few 
weeks'  experience,  at  8i<;ht  of  a  police- 
man.   **  He's  my  Uncle  Dick." 

'*  He  isn't  really  his  uncle,"  whispered 
Thoozy.  ''He  took  care  o'  little  BilL 
He's  no  relation  at  all ;    told  me  so  hisself." 

Meantime  the  doctor  was  at  work.  His 
face  grew  very  grave.  Dick  opened  his 
eyes  with  an  enurt,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  How  long  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  It  is  a  very  serious  accident,"  began  the 
doctor. 

^  How  long  ?  "  repeated  Dick,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"  Perhaps  half  an  hour." 

^  Take  paper,  and  let  me  make  a  state- 
ment to  save  trouble." 

"  Speak  very  low,"  whispered  the  doctor^ 
''  I  can  hear.  Do  not  exert  yourself  more 
than  you  can  possibly  help." 

Dick  began  in  a  faint  voice,  — 
"I  —  Richard  —  Melliship  — ^^  Mortiboy 
—declare  that  I  —  have — accidentally  shot 
myself,  while  preparing  to  clean  my  pistol." 

You  see,  he  was  true  to  his  old  partner 
to  the  very  last.  Went  out  of  the  world 
with  a  lie  on  his  lips,  to  save  him. 

The  doctor  wrote. 

'^  Place  the  pen  in  my  hand  and  guide 
me.  I  want  to  sign  it,  in  the  presence  of 
yourself  and  the  policeman,"  said  the  dying 
man. 

It  was  done.  With  faltering  fingers 
Dick  traced  his  name  for  the  last  time. 

*'  Have  you  any  testamentary  depositions 
to  make  or  alter  ?  " 

"  Give  me  —  water,  —  brandy,  —  some* 
thing." 

They  held  up  his  head  —  the  forehead 
dank  and  cold,  the  cheeks  pale,  the  eyes 
only  opening  flrom  time  to  time  with  an 
effort — and  the  doctor  gave  him  a  spoon^ 
ful  of  brandy.    This  revived  him  a  little* 

"Write,"  he  said. 

"  Dearest  Cousin  Gracie,  I  am  dying. 
You  can  find  Frank  easily.  All  my  money 
will  be  yours  and  Lucy's.  Let  Frank  ana 
Ghrimes  be  partners.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear,     if  I  had  lived  I  would  have  "  — 

Here  he  stopped.    Presently  he  went  on 


again  — 


*'  Remember  that  I  love  you  for  all  yoa 
have  done  for  me,  but  that  I  give  yoa  up 
freely  and  entirely.  Let  the  money  go 
back  to  help  the  poor  as  moch  as  may  be." 
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He  stopped  again.  Another  spoonfol  of 
brandy. 

"  Tell  my  father  "  —  Here  he  paused  ; 
a  strange  look  of  bewilderment  crossed  his 
lace.  ^'  Ah  I "  he  sighed,  "  it  is  no  use  now 
to  tell  him  any  thing.  I  shall  tell  him  my- 
self." 

The  doctor  thou^t  he  was  wandering. 
«  Where  is  little  Bill  ?  *'  he  whispered. 
The  doctor  put  the  child's  face  to  his. 
**  O  Uncle   Dick  I    Don't  die  1    Don't 
die,  Uacle  Dick  1  " 

Dick,  kissed  the  tear-wet  cheek  that  lay 
upon  his  cheek,  and  his  head  fell  back. 
"  Poor  little  chap,"  he  murmured. 
They  were  his  last  words.  A  moment 
after,  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  he  turned 
his  head  to  one  side  —  they  had  brought  a 
pillow  from  the  bedroom  —  and  opened  his 
eyes  no  more.  Dick  was  dead.  Ah  1  the 
jnty  of  it  —  the  pity  of  it  I 

**  Coroner's  inquest,"  said  the  policeman. 
•*  Were  you  here,  my  boys  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Thoozy.  **  We  found  him 
here.  He  told  us  to  come  at  nine." 
**  Can  we  telegraph  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 
"  Wlio  to  ?  We  may  look  in  the  desk. 
These  boys  can't  help  us.  Go  to  bed,  my 
lads,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice.  "  You 
can't  do  any  good  here." 

They  searched  the  desk.  No  signs  of 
an  address. 

There  were  no  cards  upon  him,  and  no 
letters. 

"  We  might,"  said  the  policeman, "  we 
might  send  to  the  police  office  of  Market 
Sasing  for  information." 

Tlioozy  followed  little  Bill  to  his  bed- 
room.    Both  were  crying  and  lamenting. 

**  Bill,"  said  Thoozy,  after  a  pause,  **  it's 
all  over;  be  won't  help  you  and  me  no 
more.  He's  dead,  is  Uncle  Dick.  Why 
couldn't  I  die  ?  I'm  no  use  in  the  world  to 
nobody.  I've  «)t  no  money  :  I've  only  got 
rheumitiz.  Why  couldn't  1  die,  and  Uncle 
Dick  live?  Come,  Bill,  it's  no  use  stop- 
pinz  here  no  longer.  Let'sgo,  you  and  me." 
**  Not  back  to  Mother  Kneebone's,"  said 
BiU. 

*'  No,  not  back  to  Kneebone's.  Let's  go 
a  long  way  off,  miles  away,  where  they 
won't  find  us,  and  live  tc^ether.  How 
much  money  have  you  got,  Bill  ?  " 

*<  I've  got  a  sovereign.  He  gave  it  me 
yesterday." 

<'  I've  got  three  shillin'.  He  save  it  me 
to-day,  and  we've  got  our  domes .  Let's 
go.  Bill." 

He  took  the  child  by  the  arm,  and  they 
stepped  stealthily  upon  the  stairs,  and  crept 
down,  Thoozy  learn ng  on  Bill. 

When  they  got  into  the  street,  Thoozy 
led  the  way  eastward.  They  passed 
through  Covent  Garden,  and  down  Drory 
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Lane.  They  walked  up  Fleet  Street,  Lad- 
gate  Hill,  Uheapside,  and  so  on  to  the 
Whitechapel  Road.  In  fulness  of  time, 
after  many  stoppages  —  for  they  slept  an 
hour  on  this  doorstep,  and  an  hour  on  that 
—  they  arrived,  when  day  broke,  some- 
where in  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
there  were  masts  of  ships  innumerable. 

"  It's  the  docks,"  said  Thoozy.  "  Now 
we'll  wait  and  look  about  us." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  fatal  da^  old 
Hester  was  pushing  Mr.  Mortiboy's  Bath- 
chair  slowly  round  the  broad  gravel  paths, 
according  to  her  wont,  in  front  of  the  house 
in  Derngate.  Lucy  Heathcote  walked  by 
her  uncle's  side,  now  and  then  saying  a  kind 
word  to  the  old  man,  to  rouse  and  cheer  him. 
She  had  been  more  hopeful  of  his  recovery 
of  late  days ;   the  worst  symptoms  had  im- 

E roved  ;  his  eyes  were  bri^nter ;  he  had 
egun  to  be  interested  in  litue  things  about 
him;  and  his  features  had  gained  back 
something  of  their  old  expression.  In  her 
hand  was  the  Bible,  from  which  she  was 
reading  favorite  passages  to  her  uncle.  In 
health  he  never  would  be  **  read  to,"  in 
sickness  he  made  no  sign  of  dissent. 
Lucy's  presence  soothed  him.  He  loved  to 
have  her  near  him.  She  knew  he  liked  to 
hear  her  voice,  thouf^h  his  poor  palsied  wits 
seemed  to  have  neither  memory  nor  under- 
standing.    So  she  read  on. 

She  was  stopped  by  a  loud  cry  from 
Hester. 

**  O  Miss  Lucy  I  look  at  your  uncley 
miss  I     Oh,  what  shall  we  do  t " 

Lucy  dropped  her  Bible.  The  old  man's 
face  was  suddenly  distorted  fearfully,  and 
he  lay  back  on  his  pillows  breathing  heav- 
ily and  laboriously.  He  had  had  another 
stroke.  The  girl  thought  he  would  die 
there.     Hester  was  helpless  from  fright 

"  Run  —  run  —  for  the  nurse  I  then 
send  for  Dr.  Eirby.  Don't  lose  a  second,'* 
cried  Lucy. 

The  nurse  came  from  her  tea  with  her 
mouth  full  of  bread  and  butter.  She  was 
calm  and  unmoved  in  the  youn^  girl's  grief 
and  the  old  servant's  terror.  Sne  was  quite 
equal  to  the  situation.  It  had  been  her 
business  to  see  people  die.  She  showed 
her  superiority  by  giving  her  orders  calmly. 

Hester  was  despatched  for  the  doctor. 

^  There's  death  in  bis  face,  miss.  Let 
us  take  him  in.  He  won't  be  with  us  many 
hours  now." 

Sobbing  grievously,  Lncy  lent  a  hand  to 
wheel  the  dying  man  into  his  bedrooni 
The  window  opened  on  to  the  lawn. 

^  Oh,  how  horrible  it  seems,  nurse  I  Oh  I 
let  us  try  to  get  bim  out  of  his  chair  I  Oh  I 
poor  Uncle  Richard  —  my  dear  —  my 
dearl" 
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He  was  a  heayj  weight,  dead  weight,  for 
he  could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  Both 
sides  were  palsied  now;  hut  the  arms  of 
the  nurse  were  as  strong  as  a  man's.  With 
little  help  from  Lucy,  she  got  him  on  to  his 
bed. 

The  girl  —  sole  one  amon^  his  relatives 
who  had  ever  loved  old  Ready-money  Mor- 
tiboy — fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside, 
and  prayed  to  God. 

The  old  man  turned  his  eyes  towards  her. 
She  saw  he  was  still  conscious. 

"O  uncle,"  she  implored,  "try — try  to 
pray;  try  to  follow  my  words.  Uncle 
Uicnard  "  she  cried  in  an  a^ny  of  grief, 
*^  O  Uncle  Richard,  try  to  make  your  peace 
with  God  1 " 

But  Mr.  Mortiboy  was  unconscious 
again. 

The  doctors  came  in  a  few  minutes. 
Their  language  was  plain ;  they  did  not  try 
to  disguise  the  truth.  The  period  of  the 
old  man's  life  might  be  reckoned  in  minutes. 
They  could  do  nothing,  but  they  staid  to 
see  the  end. 

Ghrimes  was  sent  for.  He  alone  knew 
Dick's  London  address.  It  was  past  eight 
o'clock  before  he  came  back  from  the 
country,  where  he  had  been  on  business. 
He  came,  touched  his  old  master*s  power- 
less, helpless  hand,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
telegrapn  office  to  summon  Dick  from  Lon- 
don.    Vain  errand  I 

For  five  hours  from  the  time  of  his  last 
stroke  the  old  man  lay  on  his  bed,  like  one 
dead.  He  breathed,  but  every  moment  with 
less  strength.  To  Lucy  Heathcote  it 
seemed  like  five  days.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  there  with  her,  but  she  thought 
only  of  him  who  lay  dying  with  them  all 
around  his  bed. 

The  death  struggle  came  at  nine  o'clock. 
There  was  an  inarticulate  sound  first  from 
the  old  man's  lips.  Then  he  spohe.  They 
all  heard  it. 

He  said,  *<My  —  son — Dick,"  and  lay 
there  dead. 

"  Dick  ought  to  be  here  at  half-past  ten," 
John  Heathcote  whispered  to  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

Diok's  letter  to  Grace  arrived  at  Park- 
side  before  the  news  of  his  death,  which 
was  brouo;ht  by  one  of  the  bank  clerks  sent 
out  by  Ghrimes  at  eight  o'clock.  Grace 
was  reading  the  letter  which  promised  to 
find  Frank  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
had  just  passed  it  over  to  her  father,  who 
read  it  witu  much  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Heath- 
tote,  too,  read  it,  but  with  different  feel- 


ings, which  she  was  studying  how  to  ex- 
press with  due  effect,  when  the  messenger 
of  evil  tidings  arrived  in  Dick's  own  dog- 
cart 

The  farmer  was  with  him  for  five  min- 
utes. He  came  back  with  pale  cheeks  and 
quivering  lips. 

"Dick,"  he  gasped,  "Dick— he's  gone 
—  dead ^- he  shot  nimself  by  accident  last 
night,  and  died  an  hour  afterwards. 
Poor  Dick  I  poor  Dick  I  "  He  recovered 
afber  a  little.  "  Strange  they  both  died 
at  the  same  hour.  A  telegram  came  to 
the  police  office  this  morning  at  eig^i. 
They  sent  round  to  Ghrimes.  Ghrimes 
has  sent  for  me.  Poor  Dickl  poor 
Dick  I " 

The  presence  of  a  tragic  event  like  thu 
melted  for  a  moment  the  animosity  of  her 
mother  to  Grace.  They  fell  into  each 
other's  arms,  sobbing  and  crying.  Dick  was 
dead.  Dick  the  generous,  Dick  the  noble, 
Dick  the  true  and  brave,  —  Dick  was  dead. 
Nor  was  it  for  a  full  half-hour  that  Mrs. 
Heathcote,  recovering  herself  the  first,  was 
able  dimly  to  realize  the  change  that  this 
event  might  cause  to  her.  Dick  was  dead. 
Alas  I  poor  Dick  I  But  then  —  but  then  — 
all  the  fortune,  the  half  million  of  money, 
whose  would  it  be  ?  Whose  should  this  be 
she  asked  herself,  but  her  own?  And 
already  beginning  the  imaginary  reign  of 
splendor  over  which  she  had  brooded  so 
many  years,  a  dream  interrupted  by  Dick's 
return,  she  held  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  in  the  intervals  of  weeping  in- 
dulj^ed  in  delicious  visions  of  granaeur. 

Mr.  Heathcote  found  Market  Basing  lit- 
erally in  tears.  The  people,  nearly  all 
tenants  of  the  great  Mortiboy  estates,  were 
gathered  in  knots,  discussing  the  event. 
No  news  was  come  except  by  telegram,  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt. 
Dick  Mortiboy  was  dead.  The  women  wept 
aloud:  the  men  in  silence:  all  had  lost  a 
friend,  the  kindest-hearted  friend  they  ever 
had ;  the  most  ready  to  help,  the  most  able 
to  help.  Not  one  to  whom  Dick,  in  his 
short  reign  of  four  months,  had  not  done 
some  kind  action  1  not  one  who  could  not 
speak  from  experience  of  his  soft  heart  and 
generous  nature!  As  the  farmer  drove 
through  the  crowd  that  besieged  the  bank 
with  inquiries,  the  fresh  tears  rose  to  his 
own  eyes,  and  he  got  down  at  the  door 
almost  crying  like  a  child. 

No  one  cared  about  the  old  man  now* 
Dead?  Ready-money  dead?  Well,  he 
had  been  a  long  time  dying.  He  had 
passed  away  four  months  ago  from  men's 
minds. 

John  Heathcote  arrived  at  the  bank,  went 
through  to  the  manager's  office,  where  he 
found  Ghrimes  was  there  with  Battiscombe^ 
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to  whom  Ghrimes  had  sent,  after  despatch- 
ing his  message  to  Parkside. 

**Do  jon  know  of  any  will,  Mr.  Bat- 
tiacombe  ?  "  asked  Ghrimes. 

**  None ;  I  have  the  keys,  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  look." 

In  Dick's  private  safe,  business  papers  in 
plenty,  but  no  will.  Stay,  a  packet  labelled, 
•*  Private :  to  be  opened  after  my  death." 
•*  Open  it,"  sud  the  lawyer. 
Ghrimes  opened  and  read  it.  It  was 
thort  and  concise.  It  was  the  confession  of 
Polly  Tresler.  As  he  read  it,  his  face 
assamed  a  puzzled  expression.  He  handed 
it  over  to  Mr.  Battiscombe,  who  read  it  un- 
moved. Lawyers  are  seldom  surprised  at 
any  thing  which  appears  abnormal  to  the 
Test  of  mankind.  Ghrimes  was  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  Dick's  secret  marriage. 

**That  explains,"  he  whispered,  "the 
early  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  father, 
l^iat  is  the  reason  why  Dick  ran  away." 

**  Perhaps.     It  is  bard  to  say.     No  groat 
crime  for  a  young  fellow  to  be  beguiled  by 
a  woman  into  making  a  fool  of  himself," 
said  the  lawyer.    **  It  is  as  pretty  a  confes- 
sion of   bigamy,  trigamy  even,  as  ever  I 
read.    Names,  dates,  churches,  all  given. 
Upon  my  word,  this  woman  is  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  person.    It  is  signed  by  her, 
^nd  written  by  poor  Mr.  Mortiboy  himself, 
dated,  too,  only  a  fortnight    ago.    Mary 
TVesley — Mary    Tresler — I    know    her, 
daughter  of  that  drunken  old  gypsy  woman 
who  married  my  father's  gardener,  a  long 
time  aga     Ah !  dear  me  I  " 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 
**  Clearly,  we  must  first    establish  the 
tmth  of  her  statements.    I  think,  Ghrimes, 
I  had  better  go  to  town  and  see  to  this  my- 
self, to  prevent  complications.    Meantime, 
say  nothing  to  the  Heathcotes,  to  anybody. 
Hiere  may,  besides,  be  a  will.     To  prevent 
raising  hopes  in  their  minds,  tell  them, 
what  is  quite  true,  that  you  don't  know 
whether  any  will  was  made  or  not    You 
know,  of  course,  that,  if  there  is  no  will, 
Mrs.  Heathcote  is  the  sole  heiress ;  she  in- 
herits every  thing  —  every  thing." 
Then  Mr.  Heathcote  arrived. 
**  We  must  have  a  coroner's  inquest,"  sud 
Mr.  Battiscombe,  "^  there  must  be  a  funeral, 
there  is  every  thing  to  be  done.    Will  you 
come  to  town  with  me  ?  " 

*  No  —  jes  —  what  shall  I  do,  Ghrimes  ?  " 

**  Go,  by  all  means.     The  train  starts  in 

half  an  hour.    I  will  send  a  message  to 

Parkside.     Go  up  to  town,  and  see  the  last 

of  your  poor  cousin." 

They  went  to  London :  down  to  Dick's 
chambers,  where  they  found  the  doctor  and 
the  old  woman  in  charge.  The  doctor  was 
standing  by  the  bedside,  with  his  chin  on 
his  hands,  thoughtfully  gazing  on  the  stark 


and  stiff  form  which  lay  covered  with  a 
sheet.  He  gently  took  off  the  sheet  from 
the  face. 

*'  You  are  his  cousin,"  he  said.  ''  I  am 
taking  a  last  look  at  the  unfortunate  man. 
It  is  a  singularly  handsome  face,  —  a  face  of 
wonderful  sweetness  and  goodness :  a  good 
man,  I  should  say;  and  the  most  splen- 
didly built  man  1  ever  saw.  How  could 
he  have  done  it  ?  " 

The  lawyer  was  reading  Dick's  last 
words,  his  only  will  and  testament.  John 
Heathcote  solemnly  looked  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  him  who  had  been  almost  his  own 
son. 

"  He  says  he  did  it  by  accident,"  said 
Mr.  Battiscombe. 

"Yes  —  yes  — but  how?  how?  Look 
here,"  the  doctor  drew  back  the  sheet,  and 
showed  the  spot  where  the  wound  had  been 
inflicted.  "  lou  see  the  place.  Very  well, 
then ;  now  take  this  pencil,  hold  it  any  way 
you  like,  and  see  if  you  could  shoot  your- 
self in  the  left  side,  so  far  back,  if  the  pen- 
cil was  a  pistol.  I  defy  you  to  do  it.  It 
is  very  odd,  yet  he  said  he  did  it." 

Coroner's  inquest  that  evening.  Intelli- 
gent jury,  after  viewing  the  body,  and  read- 
ing the  paper,  Dick's  last  imposture,  heard 
the  doctor's  doubts,  and  pooh-poohed  them. 
Shot  himself?  of  course  he  did.  What 
did  it  matter  how  ?  As  if  a  man  would  lie 
about  such  a  thing  as  that.  Verdict :  "  Ac- 
cidental Death."  The  worthy  coroner 
adding  some  severe  strictures  upon  the  fre- 
quency of  gun  accidents,  and  men's  care- 
lessness in  Uie  handling  of  weapons. 

Dick  was  dead.  The  good  that  he  had 
time  to  do  lives  still;  the  lives  that  he 
quickened,  which  were  dead  under  the 
weight  of  grinding  poverty  and  servitude, 
if  they  have  relapsed  to  their  old  misery, 
which  some  may  have  done,  have  still  the 
memory  of  better  times,  the  knowledge  of 
better  things,  and  therefore  nourish  a 
healthy  discontent.  The  stirring  of  the 
blood  which  his  example  and  his  words 
caused ;  his  oration  to  the  children  which 
will  never  die  out  of  their  minds ;  his  char- 
ity, for  the  first  time  in  Market  Basing,  un« 
connected  with  religion  and  three  sermons 
every  Sunday ;  liis  sympathy  with  the  fall- 
en ;  his  tenderness  to  the  falling ;  his  kind 
and  rough  wisdom ;  his  unbookish  maxims ; 
his  ready  hand  ;  his  quick  insight  into  hum- 
bug,—  all  these  things,  ahd  many  more, 
make  him  to  be  remembered  still.  These 
live  after  him :  the  good  that  he  did  was  a 
seed  sown  in  fruitful  soil,  still  growing  up, 
destined  to  be  in  the  after  ycacs  a  goodly 
tree  indeed.  And  the  evil,  does  that  still 
live  ?  I  know  Falmiste  pretty  well ,  because 
I've  lived  in  the  island ;  he  never  did  harm 
there f  except  to  himself;  well|  you  see,  I 
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kftTen't  been  to  California,  or  to  Texas,  or 
to  Mexico,  80  I  do  not  know.  If  ever  I  do 
ffo  to  either  or  any  of  Uiose  places,  I  will 
inouire. 

Poor  old  Ready-money  was  buried  three 
days  afler  his  death  in  the  fnmily  vault, 
unostentatiously,  quietly.  No  one  was 
present  at  his  funeral  but  Ghrimes  and  Mr. 
Heathcote,  with  the  lawyer.  No  one  fol- 
lowed in  token  of  respect.  All  his  money 
had  gone  from  him  beiore  he  died.  There- 
fore, all  his  respect.  No  property  left ;  of 
course  he  was  no  longer  oi  any  account. 

It  was  felt  that  a  public  funeral  was  due 
to  his  son.  Mr.  Uopgood,  the  mayor,  had 
orders  to  prepare  a  simple  funeral.  But 
all  Market  Basing  turned  out  to  it.  There 
was  no  mock  mourning.  It  was  no  feel- 
ing of  simple  respect  for  property  which 
brought  all  the  women  with  the  men  to  see 
the  last  of  one  who  had  been  with  them  so 
brief  a  space,  and  had  made  himself  so 
loved  by  all.  Not  one  but  had  a  kind  word 
of  his  to  remember  him  by ;  no  poor  man 
but  had  more  than  a  kind  word;  no  eye 
that  was  dry  when  the  earth  rattled  upon 
his  coffin,  and  the  sublime  service  of  the 
Church  was  read  over  his  remains. 

His  pensioners,  the  old  men  and  women, 
were  there,  loudly  wailing.  Those  whom 
he  had  saved  from  starvation,  like  old  Mr. 
Sanderson,  the  cashier  of  Melliship's  bank, 
were  there ;  those  whom  he  had  saved  from 
ruin,  like  little  Tweedy,  the  builder ;  those 
whom  he  had  saved  from  shame,  like  SuIH- 
Tan,  the  clerk ;  those  for  whom  he  had  ever 
found  a  word  of  rough  sympathy,  and  a 
hand  ready  to  help;  above  all,  the  chil- 
dren, awe-stricken  and  terrified,  in  whose 
memory  he  lived  as  the  universal  friend  and 
benefactor.  From  highest  to  lowest,  from 
Lord  Hunslope  to  the  beggarman,  all  came 
to  shed  tears  over  the  untimely  death  of 
Dick  Mortiboy.  "  Truly,"  said  the  rector, 
"  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins." 

It  was  all  over  now.  His  burly  form  was 
with  them  no  more ;  the  vault  was  closed : 
the  service  read ;  they  would  never  again 
hear  his  ringing  laugh,  his  soil  and  sympa- 
thetic voice.  The  women  would  no  longer, 
if  they  were  poor,  go  to  him  to  pour  out 
their  tales  of  want ;  if  they  were  well  to 
do,  look  afler  him  in  the  street,  so  hand- 
some, so  good,  so  sofl-hearted,  so  strong. 
The  men  would  no  longer  admire  him  for 
his  skill  and  strength,  or  envy  him  for  his 
prosperity.  All  was  over.  Dick  Mortiboy 
was  Duried. 


He  received  the  letter  containing  IKek 
Mortiboy's  offer.  It  came  on  the  ifondaij 
evening,  the  day  before  Dick's  murder.  He 
read  it  with  an  emotion  which  he  thought 
he  had  almost  conquered ;  for  he  read  in  it 
the  signal  to  him  to  leave  his  uncongenial 
life,  and  go  back  to  his  own  position.  His 
heart  beat  high  with  joy.  It  was  not  onlj 
Dick's  free  and  generous  offer.  It  was 
Grace's  command  that  he  should  take  it« 
It  was  the  recall  of  his  sister  and  mother 
to  the  place  where  all  their  friends  lived, 
and  all  their  interests  were  centred.  A 
letter  of  recall  and  pardon  to  an  exile; 
the  restoration  of  a  prince  to  his  ow«  a^aio. 

"  You've  got  good  news,  Mr.  Melliship  ?  " 
asked  Patty,  lo<^ing  at  his  heightened  color 
and  flashing  eyes. 

"  Good  news  ?  Yes,  Patty,  very  good. 
The  best  possible,  llie  best  news  that 
ever  was  brought  to  any  poor,  unlucky  beg- 


crar. 


CHAPTER  XLVm, 

If  it  was  hard  for  Ghrimes,  what,  as  the 
lawyer  said,  would  it  be  for  Frank  ? 


'*  But  his  pride.  How  was  he  to  recon- 
cile his  pride  to  accepting  help  from  the 
son  of  his  lather's  enemy  ?  " 

Pride  I  yes,  he  had  some  sli^^ht  grounds 
for  pride.  In  the  first  place  he  could  be 
independent  so  Ion;;  as  his  voice  lasted. 
That  great  and  splendid  gift,  a  tenor  voice, 
was  his.  It  lay  with  him  to  accept  Mr. 
Le  we  son's  offer  to  ^o  to  Italy  and  study  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  wen  to  return  and  make 
his  fortune.  It  was  certain  that  he  could 
do  so.  But  to  return  to  the  bank,  —  to  go 
back  to  the  old  life  again  1 

He  walked  out  to  call  on  Mr.  Eddrup. 

The  old  man  was  dressed,  and  sitting  oa 
his  chair,  too  feeble  to  move. 

Frank  told  him  the  great  offer  which  had 
been  made  him.  Perfect  confidence  exist- 
ed between  the  two  by  this  time.  Frank 
had  told  him  all  his  life,  with  its  disap- 
pointments and  misfortunes. 

«  Take  it,"  said  Mr.  Eddrup.  "  I,  t00| 
have  an  offer  to  make  vou.  I  snail  make  it 
with  all  the  more  confidence,  if  I  know  that 
you  are  rich,  and  therefore  can  command 
the  influence  of  wealth." 

"What  is  it?"  .• 

**  I  have  no  children,  no  relations,  except 
a  few  cousins,  who  are  already  wealthy,  and 
who  have  lost  sight  of  me  for  many,  many 
years.  I  want  to  leave  you  all  my  money 
—  in  trust  —  in  trust  to  find  some  one,  if 
you  can,  to  carry  on  the  work  which  I  have 
done.  Would  that  you  could  carry  it  on 
yourself  r* 

*'  But  how  shall  I  find  a  man  ?  " 

"  Silver  is  the  man  for  you.  He  has 
enthusicasm ;   he  has  energy ;  he  has  the 

E^wer  of  administration  ;  he  has  sympathy, 
et  Silver  be  my  successor." 
"  Then  why  not  leave  him  the  money  is 
trust?" 
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**  Because  he  would  not  quite  undei^ 
ftand;  he  would  be  trying  to  make  it  a 
means  of  forming  a  society  with  rules  and 
creeds,  and  so  crystallize  and  kill  what 
I  want  to  grow  and  develop.  Remember, 
young  man,  faith  is  the  fertilizer ;  creed  is 
the  destroyer.    Further,  I  want  you  to  be- 

aoeath  the  property,  aiter  your  death,  so 
bat  it  may  be  used  by  your  successor  — - 
whom  you  will  have  to  find  —  in  the  same 
spirit.  I  will  not  lay  down  rules.  I  will 
not  add  another  to  the  charities  which 
do  already  so  much  harm.  I  want  my 
money  to  be  used  always  in  the  most  intel- 
ligent manner  possible  to  the  time : 
never  by  a  committee.*' 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  he  sat  down 
to  write  his  letter.  As  he  began,  "My 
dear  Dick,"  a  boy  came  shouting  down  the 
street,  with  an  early  edition  of  tne  "  Echo.'* 

Frank,  moved  by  some  impulse,  opened 
the  window  and  beckoned  the  boy.  When 
he  lefl  his  letter-writing  for  a  while,  and 
leisurely  began  to  read. 

Presently,  Patty  knocked  at  the  door. 
She  found  him  starin?  vacantlybefore  him, 
with  the  paper  in  his  hands.  The  last  two 
days  had  been  a  time  of  trial  for  the  poor 

S'rL  She  saw,  by  Frank's  manner  on 
onday,  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen —  she  knew  not  what  —  which  would 
sever  him  from  her.  She  had  been  striving 
herself,  bitterly  but  steadily,  to  look  the 
truth  in  the  face.  Frank  did  not  love  her. 
In  spite  of  his  kind  ways  and  little  atten- 
tions, the  sweeter  to  Patty  because  she  had 
never  known  them  before,  and  was  never 
to  know  them  again,  he  had  never  loved 
her.  And  she,  poor  girl,  had  given  all  her 
heart  to  him.  For  his  sake  she  spent 
sleepless  nights,  devising  thin^  wliich 
would  please  him,  and  careful  days, 
watching  to  see  if  she  had  pleased  him. 
All  the  little  arts  which  she  knew, 
few  enough,  she  practised  to  catch 
his  eye.  For  him  euie  had  learned  to 
despise  the  calling  in  which  she  had  once 
almost  gloried,  and  herself  for  practising 
it. 

She  sat  down  before  him,  and  waited, 
hands  clasped,  for  him  to  speak. 

*^  Patty,"  he  said  at  last,  seeing  her  be- 
side him,  "  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened. 
Bead  that.  He  was  my  cousin  —  1  was  to 
have  been  his  partner  —  and  now  he  is 
dead.  1  was  writing  to  him  when  I  bought 
the  p&per ;  I  am  a  beggar  again ! " 

**  Then  you  are  just  tne  same  as  you  were 
last  Sunday  ?  "  Uer  heart  gave  a  little 
exultant  bound. 

^  The  same  ?  Na  Are  you  the  same  if, 
when  you  are  thirsty,  some  one  dashes  the 
fop  from  your  lips  ?    You  are  thirsty  still, 


yoo  say.  Tes,  but  tou  are  more  than 
thirsty.  You  are  nkaddened.  Patty,  I  have 
had  the  cup  dashed  from  my  lips.  I  cannot 
think  of  poor  Dick  Mortiboy.  I  can  only 
think  of  myself.  I  am  only  selfish  in  my 
sorrow." 

The  final  blow  had  fallen.  Pattv  turned 
white,  and  bit  her  lips ;  for  the  blood  left 
her  cheeks,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
faint.  Presently  he  made  an  effort  to 
speak. 

**  How  can  I  go  to  her  now  —  to  the  girl 
I  love  ?  How  can  I  say,  *  Take  me,  I  am 
a  beggar,  and  you  an  heiress ;  take  me '  ?  " 

"If  she  loves  you,  what  matter  does  it 
make  ?  If  I  loved  a  man,  do  you  think  it 
would  matter  to  me  that  I  had —oh  1  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  and  he  had  nothing  ?  Mr. 
Melliship,  if  she  loves  you,  vou  must  go  to 
her.  Perhaps  I  don't  understand.  I  al« 
ways  thought  that  when  people  loved  each 
other  they  didn't  care  for  money.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  I  mean  rich  people ;  of  course  we  poor 
people  never  think  about  it,  because  we 
never  have  any  money  to  think  about  at 
all.  That  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  so  far. 
Tell  me  more,  Mr.  Melliship.  Does  she 
know  that  you  love  her  still  V  Have  you 
promised  each  other  I " 

"  Yes  —  too  late  I  Yes  —  long  ago  — 
when  I  was  rich." 

<*  And  —  and ;  but  I  suppose  I  can't 
understand.  Are  you  too  proud  to  go  to 
her  V  But  she  knows  you  have  no  money ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hide.  If  you  loved 
her  before,  of  course  you  go  on  loving  her 
now.  Do  all  ladies'  hearts  change  when 
they  have  money  ?    What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Grace  Heathcote." 

"  Grace  Heathcote  —  a  pretty  name  — 
Grace  Heathcote.  Does  she  live  in  the 
same  town  with  your  cousin  who  is  dead  ? 
what  is  it?"  She  looked  at  the  paper 
again  :  **  Market  Basing  V  " 

^  Near  it ;  ten  miles  out,  at  a  place  called 
Hunslope.     At  Parkside  Farm. 

*'  At  Hunslope,  ten  miles  out.  At  Park- 
side  Farm,**  she  repeated.  Then  she  got 
up,  with  lips  that  quivered  in  spite  of  her 
courage,  and  went  away. 

On  Saturday,  after  their  earlv  dinner, 
she  plucked  up  courage  to  speak  to  her 
father. 

'^  Father,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you 
—  two  things  —  I  can  no  longer  go  on  at 
the  palace.  Don't  call  me  ungratei'ul,  after 
the  pains  you've  took,  and  all  that.  I'm 
not  ungrateful,  but  I  can't  bear  it  any 
longer.  I  didn't  know,  till  Mr.  Melliship 
came  and  talked  to  me,  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  it.  I  thought  it  was  something  to 
be  proud  of.  But  now  I  can't  bear  the 
dress,  and  I  see  the  women  in  the  place 
sneering,  and  the  horrid  men  laughing,  as 
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I  never  saw  them  before — before  Mr.  Mel- 
liship  came." 

<<  Mr.  Melliship  ?  Mr.  Melliflhip  ?  Is  he 
in  love  with  you,  Patty  ?  " 

'*  No,  father,"  she  answered,  bursting  into 
tears ;  "  he  never  loved  me ;  he  never  said  a 
word  of  love  to  me.  But,  I  —  oh  !  I'm  only 
a  silly  girl,  and  I  fancied  he  might  take  a 
fancy  to  me.  Forgive  me,  father.  It  is 
all  folly  and  wickedness.  He  loves  another 
girl  —  a  lady.  What  am  I,  that  I  should 
take  the  fancy  of  a  gentleman  ?    Only  a 

for  trapeze  girl ;  only  a  common  thin^ 
can't  write  well ;  I  can't  dress  well ;  i 
can't  do  any  thin^ — I  don't  know  how  — 
that  he  likes.  I  nave  tried  —  oh  I  how  I 
have  tried;  and  he  so  good.  He  never 
laughed  at  me ;  but  I  could  see  the  differ- 
ence that  he  felt  Let  him  go  back  to  his 
own  people,  and  let  me  be  alone." 

The  prophet  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
portrait. 

'^Jephtha's  daughter,"  he  murmured. 
''Jephtha's  daughter  —  I  knew  it  all 
along." 

**  And  I  can't  act  any  more,"  said  Patty. 
"  Tell  Mr.  Leweson  so.  He  is  very  good 
to  us.    But  I  can't  do  it." 

"  I've  told  him,  Patty,  I've  told  him ;  for 
I  had  some  news  for  you  that  I  thought 
would  keep  till  to-morrow.  See,  now. 
This  is  the  last  night  of  our  performance. 
You  and  I  and  Joey  act  to-night  for  the 
last  time.  Tliey've  got  another  family  — 
a  poor  sort,  Patty,  compared  to  you  and  me ; 
but  there  they  are.  They  begin  on 
Monday.  I  meant  to  tell  you  to-morrow ; 
but  I  can't  keep  it.  I  am  to  be  Mr. 
Eddrup's  clerk.  His  clerk,  Patty,  so  long 
as  he  Uves.  Think  of  that  With  a  salary. 
•Pm  to  preach  eveiy  Sunday.  And  when 
Mr.  Eddrup  dies,  Mr.  Melliship  is  to  have 
all  his  money,  in  trust  for  the  poor  people. 
For  these,  and  all  other  mercies,  Grod's  holy 
name  be  praised  I  " 

Patty  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

**rve  been  very  selfish  and  vain  with 
my  foolishness.  Now  the  other  thing  I 
had  to  say:  I  want  a  whole  sovereign, 
fitther,  and  I  want  to  go  away  early  to-mor- 
row, and  be  awav  all  day;  perhaps  all 
finnday  night  and  Monday  mornmg.  Let  me 
go,  and  don't  ask  me  the  reason  why.  That 
IB  my  secret  Give  me  the  money,  and  let 
me  go.  I  must  go.  My  heart  is  breaking 
till  I  go.  Mr.  Eddrup  would  sav  I  am  right 
I  know  he  would.  Father,  if  vou  doubt 
me,  I  will  go  and  ask  him  myself  if  I  am 
not  njght" 

"  Nay ;  if  he  thinks  you  are  ri^ht,  I've 
got  nothing  to  say.  Does  Mr.  Melliship 
send  you  ?  " 

"  No  —  no  —  no  "  she  crimsoned  violent- 
ly.   <*  Don't  Bay  a  word  to  him  about  it 


A  secret,  father,  and  not  my  own.  Ohy 
don't  say  a  word  against  it,  because  I  iniiat 
do  it ;  I  must,  indeed.  It  is  somebody  else's 
secret    And  even  he  doesn't  know." 

"  I  suppose  it  18  Mr.  Melliship's,  then  ?  " 

She  turned  scarlet 

*'  It  is  father,"  she  whispered,  **  and  it  is 
for  his  good.  Give  me  the  money  and  let 
me  go." 

'^  A  great  sum,  Patty ;  but  you're  a  good 
girl,  and  you  shall  have  your  own  way.  I 
wish  it  wasn't  Sunday,  because  I'm  going 
to  tell  the  story,  in  tlie  afternoon,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  I've  been  getting 
it  out  of  Ezekiel ;  and  you'd  have  liked  to 
hear  it,  no  doubt" 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Mrs.  He  athgote  is  heiress  to  all.  Tbe 
gigantic  estate  of  the  Mortiboys,  little  im- 
paired by  Dick's  lavish  expenditure,  is 
hers,  to  have  and  to  hold.  The  fact  has 
been  communicated  to  her  officially  by  Mr. 
Battiscombe.  No  will  had  been  made. 
No  frittering  away  of  a  great  property  by 
miserable  bequests :  nothing  left  to  collat- 
eral branches  of  the  family ;  Ghrimes  and 
the  Melliships  out  of  it  altogether.  All 
Mrs.  Ueathcote's. 

In  the  first  stupor  of  deli<vht  she  sat  tran- 
quil, scarcely  able  to  face  the  fact  that  she 
wa3  rich  beyond  her  dreams.  Then,  and 
before  poor  Dick  was  buried,  she  began  to 
make  plans  and  settle  how  they  were  in 
future  to  live.  She  talked,  the  sealed  foun- 
tain of  her  ambition  once  set  moving  again, 
perpetually  on  this  one  topic, — what  they 
should  do,  what  changes  they  were  to  make 
in  their  style  of  living,  how  they  were  to 
astonish  the  world. 

"  We  shall,  of  course,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  '<  go  to  London  to  live.  Toar 
father  must  give  up  his  vulgar  habits." 

'*  My  father  has  no  vulgar  habits,"  said 
Grace,  always  rebellious. 

*^  Grace,  don't  contradict  Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  vulgar  to  smoke  pipes  afler  dinner  ?  ** 
No  answer  bein?  given  to  this  clincher,  she 
went  on.  '^  We  shall  dine  at  half-past 
seven ;  go  into  society ;  balls,  I  suppose, 
every  night;  we  shall  be  presented  at 
court,  of  course ;  your  father  will  give  up 
his  poky  farm,  and  we  shall  buy  an  estate 
somewhere.  Ghrimes  will  go  on  managing 
the  bank,  though  I  must  say  the  salary  he 
draws  seems  ridiculous.  Pictures  again  :  I 
suppose  we  must  patronize  art.  My  dear, 
it  will  be  very  hard  work  at  first,  but  you 
may  trust  your  mother  to  do  the  best  for 
you;  and  when  my  girls  do  marry —if 
they  marry  with  my  approbation  "-*giv* 
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ing  &  glance  at  Grace,  *'  the/  may  depend 
upon  my  generosity/' 

"  1  an  going  to  marry  Frank  Melliship,** 
■aid  Grace  quickly.  Lncy  said  nothing. 
It  was  a  constant  trial  to  the  poor  girls  to 
bear  this  grating  npon  their  nerves;  the 
more  ^ing  because  they  had  to  disguise  it 
even  from  each  other,  and  because  it  was 
so  essentially  different  to  that  straie^htfbr- 
ward,  honest  simplicity,  and  even  delicacy, 
of  their  Either.  There  are  some  men,  with- 
OQt  the  slightest  refinement  in  manner,  not 
at  all  the  men  to  be  invited  to  dinner,  who 
are  yet  the  most  perfect  and  absolute 
masters  of  eood  breeding,  inasmuch  as  they 
never  offend  in  their  speech,  and  go  delicate- 
h  about  among  the  tender  corns  of  their 
friends.  Such  was  John  Heathcote.  To 
him  the  doctor  communicated  the  three 
or  foor  lines  which  Dick  had  forced  him  to 
write.  John  took  them  to  lawyer  Battis- 
^  oomhe,  in  hopes  that  they  would  give  his 
giriB  a  claim  to  the  estate  which  else  his 
wife  would  have.  What  manner  of  life  his 
would  be,  if  Lydia  Heathcote  got  it  all,  he 
trembled  to  think.  No  use:  the  money 
was  all  his  wife's.  Battiscombe  told  him 
of  Polly ;  he  explained  the  law  of  the  land 
ss  regards  married  women's  property ;  and 
advised  him  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  Dick's 
intentions,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 

Thus  fortified,  Farmer  John  felt  himself 
itrong  enough  to  fight  his  battles,  and 
beean  to  put  his  foot  down. 

He  let  nis  wife  run  on  till  she  was  fairly 
exhausted,  on  the  subject  of  improvements 
and  changes,  then  he  quietly  asserted  him- 
self:— 

^  When  you've  done  making  your  plans, 
Lydia,  you  may  as  well  consult  me,  and 
•wertwn  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

**  John  Heathcote,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  Mortiboy  property  ?  "  asked  Lydia  with 
Withering  contempt. 

**  I  am.    Your  nusband  is." 

She  gasped  with  astonishment. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  John  Heath- 
cote, that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  every 
thing?" 

"Certainly  not.  All  the  personalty  is 
iBuie  absolutely.  All  the  realty  is  mine  so 
long  as  you  live.  When  you  die,  you  may 
bequeath  it  to  whom  you  will." 

"*  Is  that  the  law  ?  Do  vou  dare  to  assert 
that  the  law  of  England  allows  that  ?  And 
they  call  this  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
wmitry.*' 

*^  Let  us  understand  one  another,  Lydia. 

We  are  plain  people,  and  intend  to  remain 

^    You  and  1  are  old,  and  unfit  for  the 

society  to  which  we  were  not   brought 
up** 

"John!  I  unfit!  Pray,  do  you  forget 
^  I  was  seven  years  at  the  best  and 


most  select  boardlng-flchool    in    Market 
Basing  ?  " 

**  I  dare  say  they  finished  yon  Tery  well 
for  a  farmer's  wife,  such  as  you've  been  for 
five  and  twenty  years.  No,  no ;  we  are  too 
old  and  too  wise  to  change,  Lydia.  No 
town  life  for  us.  I  mean  to  go  on  exactly 
the  same." 

^  You  imagine,  John,  that  I  am  going  to 
consent  to  live  like  that,  with  all  the  money 
coming  in?  Do  yon  call  yourself  a  chorcb- 
man,  John  ?  Do  you  know  that  it's  your 
duty  —  your  positive  dutv  —  to  keep  up 
your  station  ?  I,  for  one,  shall  not  consent. 
So  there.'* 

*^  Ton  need  not,  Lydia,"  said  her  hii»- 
band  quietly.  ''If  vou  refuse,  yon  must 
live  elsewhere.  And  I  don't  know  where 
you'll  find  the  money.  Don't  be  downcast, 
wife.  A  little  extra  finery  yon  can  have, 
if  you  like,  and  spend  any  thins;  in  reason, 
consistent  with  your  position.  Fm  a  farmer. 
The  girls  can  spend  the  money  when  they 
marry.  Another  thing:  whatever  Diet 
intended  to  do,  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  Now 
read  this." 

He  put  into  his  wife's  hands  Dick*s  laat 
few  words. 

<^  Poor  Dick !  His  last  wishes.  We  most 
obey  them." 

^*  Papa,"  said  Grace  eagerly,  **  yon  are 
realfv  going  to  do  all  that  Dick  intended 
should  be  done  ?  " 

"  All,  Grace.     Every  thii^." 

"Then  consult  George  Ghrimes  abont 
another  thing,  papa.  Ask  him  what  Dick 
was  going  to  do  about  him ;  and  —  ask, 
papa  "  — 

'*  If  there's  secrets  going  on,  I  suppose  I 
had  better  go,"  said  her  mother.  *'  John 
Heathcote,  when  I  married  you,  little  did  I 
think  that  I  was  marrying  a  man  capable 
of  sheltering  himself  behind  the  law,  in 
order  that  he  might  continue  in  his  low  and 
grovelling  position." 

John  Heathcote  laughed.  It  was  never 
his  plan  to  argue  wiui  his  wife,  else  the 
argument  would  have  been  perenniaL 

The  next  day,  being  three  days  after  the 
funeral,  Mrs.  Heathcote  thought  she  might 
as  well  make  a  visit  to  Derngate  and  the 
villa,  and  take  possession  of  the  things 
there,  whatever  there  might  be  to  have. 

The  garden  door  was  open,  and  the  fit>nt 
door  was  open. 

She  walked  into  the  dining-room  ^- no 
one  there  —  and  into  Dick's  smoking-roouL 

In  his  easy  chair,  in  deepest  widow's 
weeds,  with  a  handkerchief  to  her  e3'es,  sat 
Polly. 

It  was  her  greatest  coup,  though  it  failed. 
She  learned  the  death  of  Dick  from  the 
papers,  and  instantly  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.     Without  going  through  the 
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formality  of  acquainting  Capt.  Bowker 
with  her  intentions,  she  bought  a  widow's 
cap  and  crape,  got  into  the  train,  and  came 
to  Market  Basing.  She  would  get  her  con- 
fession back  first,  and  then,  after  laying 
hands  on  every  thing  )x>rtable,  would  come 
to  such  terms  as  could,  in  a  short  space  of 
dme,  and  before  the  thing  was  found  out, 
be  o^btained. 

"  Mary  I "  cried  Mrs.  Heathcote,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Richard  Mortiboy,  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote, I  should  say  Cousin  Heathcote,"  said 
Polly,  wiping  her  eyes  again.  "  Oh,  what 
a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  lose  your  husband, 
and  him  but  just  returned  from  foreign  parts 
and  savages !  ** 

**  Mary  1  woman !  you  are  mad  I " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  sobbed  the 
faster. 

"  Poor  Dick !  I  shall  never  sec  his  like 
again.  Mrs.  Heathcote,  won't  you  sit 
down  Y  It's  my  house,  and  all  Dick's 
money  is  mine ;  but  we  sba*n't  fall  out. 
Families  ought  to  live  peaceful.  Sit  down, 
young  ladies." 

Grace  knew  that  she  was  speaking  the 
truth,  but  silence  was  best  They  re- 
mained standing.  Polly  still  gave  from  time 
to  time  a  convulsive  heave,  by  which  she 
meant  to  express  the  poignancy  of  her 
sorrow. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  explain  yourself,  Mary 
Tresler,"  said  her  late  mistress. 

"  Ho  1  there's  no  objection  of  explaining. 
None  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Heathcote,  Cousin 
Heathcote.  I've  been  married  to  Dick  Mor- 
tiboy for  twelve  years  and  more,  married  in 
London,  at  St.  Pancridge's  Church,  where 
you  may  go  yourself  and  look.  And  now 
I'm  come  to  claim  my  rights,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  an  honest  woman  should. 
Don't  think  I'm  bearing  any  malice  for  old 
times,  Mrs.  Heathcote,  though  vou  always 
were  a  screw,  and  you  know  it  It  isn't 
the  place  now  nor  the  time,  when  I'm  weep- 
ing over  the  last  bier  of  my  poor  dear  lost 
Dick,  to  throw  your  cold  mutton  and  your 
broken  victuals  In  your  teeth  ;  no,  nor  your 
eight  pounds  a  year,  paid  to  your  cousin's 
lawful  wife,  nor  your  flannels  at  Christmas. 
No ;  let's  be  friends  all  round,  I  say.  I  only 
come  up  this  morning,  and  here  I'm  goinor 
to  stick.  Perhaps,  as  you're  here,  youUl  tefi 
mo  where  Dick's  safe  is  where  he  keeps 
his  papers ;  because  that's  mine,  that  is,  and 
there's  something  particular  of  my  own 
that  I  want  back  again." 

It  was  awkward  for  Pollv,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  her  grand  coup,  tnat  she  had  no 
conception  where  the  safe  was,  in  which 
she  knew  that  her  written  confession  lay, 
nor  indeed  what  a  safe  was  like  when  she 
saw  one.     She  had  a  notion  that  it  was  a 


wooden  box,  kept  probably  in  his  bedroom, 
the  breaking  open  of  which  would  pat  her 
in  possession  of  the  dangerous  document ; 
but  she  could  find  no  wooden  box,  tfaot^h 
she  had  searched  the  whole  house  throa^ 
and  she  naturally  began  to  feel  uneasy. 
Where  had  Diuk  put  it  ?  Mrs.  Heathcote 
was  speechless.  This,  indeed,  was  a  cal- 
amity far  worse  than  the  obstinacy  of  her 
husband.  That  the  perfidious  Dick  shooUL 
actually  have  had  a  wife,  her  own  serrant, 
and  have  said  nothing  to  anybody,  was  a 
thing  so  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  her 
experience,  that  her  brain  seenied  to  be 
wandering.  Her  lips  parted,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  O^  it's  a  dreadful  thing  1 "  Polly  went 
on,  ^*  to  be  a  widow !  And  me  so  yoang  ; 
and  such  a  good  husband !  I  hope  yon  may 
never  experience  it,  Mrs.  Heathcote ;  nerer. 
Cousin  Heathcote.  It's  a  dreadful  thing, 
and  money  won't  make  up  for  it  What's 
money  to  the  loss  of  my  Dick  ?  "  , 

"  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Heathcote,  "^  am  I  in 
my  senses  ?    Is  this  woman  mad  ?  " 

**  Woman  !  "  cried  the  bereaved  one, 
starting  up  in  a  violent  rage.  **  No  more 
woman  than  you  are.  How  dare  you  call 
me  woman?  For  two  pins,  Mrs.  Heath- 
cote, I'd  scratch  out  your  eyes.  You  and 
your  cold  mutton,  indeed,  and  no  followers 
allowed.  But  I'll  comb  you  down  yet,  yon 
see  if  I  don't" 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Ghrimes  ap- 
peared.   In  his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers. 

"  Oh  I "  he  said  coolly,  seeing  Polly,  **  Joe, 
the  stable-boy,  told  me  you  were  here. 
Now,  what  may  you  be  wanting  in  this 
house  ?  No  nonsense,  you  know,  becaoae 
it  won't  do  with  me." 

"Mr.  Ghrimes,  my  clerk,"  said  Polly, 
"  my  servant  and  the  manager  of  my  bank ; 
don't  be  Insolent,  young  man,  or  I'll  give 
you  warning,  and  send  you  about  your  busi- 
ness, sharp  enough ;  so  down  on  your  knees, 
if  you  please.  Other  people  can  manage 
a  bank  as  well  as  you."  All  the  same,  her 
heart  misgave  her  at  the  sight  of  the  calm, 
cold  man  of  business,  who  evidently  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  saying,  and  was  not  a 
whit  moved  at  her  brave  words. 

**  We  will  talk  about  discharging  aftei^ 
wards.  At  present,  you  had  better  go  your^ 
self.  Yes ;  I  mean  that  you  must  go,  and 
that  at  once.  Any  insults  to  these  ladies 
will  be  severely  punished.  Now  go,  or  I 
will  speak  more  plainly." 

"  I  sha'n't  go.  Polly  sat  herself  down 
in  the  armchair,  and  spread  out  her  skirts 
in  a  very  determined  manner. 

**  You  won't  ?  Very  well."  Mr  Ghrimes 
stepped  outside.  Voices  were  heard,  and 
steps  in  the  passage;  and  Polly's  cheek 
visibly  blanched. 
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He  came  back.  Behind  him  were  Mr. 
Battiacombe,  Farmer  John,  and  a  third 
person,  a  stranger  to  the  rest,  at  sight  of 
lAom  PoUf  sprang  up  and  sat  down  again, 
as  if  she  had  received  a  mortal  blow.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  red  beard, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  a  nenrous,  hesitatini^ 
manner,  who  came  with  the  others,  half 
onwillingly  ;  no  other,  in  fact,  than  Capt. 
Bowker. 

**  Now,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Ghrimes,"  who 
is  this  gentleman  ?** 

«  Oh,"  said  Polly,  «  Til  take  it  out  of  you 
for  this.     Only  you  wait." 

**  Let  me  explain,"  said  the  lawyer. 
••  We  8i28pected  your  little  game,  you  see, 
aod  we  took  our  steps :  had  you  watched, 
followed  you  to  the  station,  found  where 
Tou  were  going  to,  and  brought  Capt.  Bow- 
ser, your  hushand,  down  aner  you  by  the 
next  traia." 

**  Her  husband  \  "  cried  Mrs.  Heathcote. 
"^  Tou  wicked,  wicked  woman  \  Mr,  Battis- 
combe,  what  is  the  extreme  penalty  which 
the  law  exacts  for  this  offence  ?  Is  it  twen- 
ty years,  or  is  it  fifty  ?  I  forget  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  know  they  used  to  liang  for  it  in 
the  good  old  days.'* 

^  What's  more,"  said  the  captain  in  a 
hnaky  voice,  '*  they've  told  me  your  whole 
history,  and  I  find  I  can  be  free  whenever  I 
like.  So,  Polly,  you  may  go  your  own  way. 
B^  the  Lord,  if  you  come  near  me  again,  I 
wiU  be  free,  and  you  shall  be  in  a  prison. 
Pna  going  back  to  Skimp's.  You  sha'n't  say 
I  bid  myself.  There  i  stay  :  find  me  out 
diere  if  you  dare." 

**  Ton  calf  of  a  sea-captain,  do  you  think 
I  want  to  come  afler  you  ?  I  despise  you 
too  much,"  said  Polly  grandly. 

"  And  her  mother  in  the  workhouse  I  " 
^acnlated  Mrs.  Heathcote,  as  if  the  fact 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  case. 

"  Had  you  not  better  go  now  ?  "  asked 
Ghrimes.  **  It  will  be  weU  for  you  to  go  by 
the  next  train  ;  it  leaves  in  twenty  minutes. 
I  will  drive  you  to  the  station." 

Polly  removed  the  white  cap  of  widow- 
hood, and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

*'  You  may  have  it,  Mrs.  Heathcote. 
mnm.  Keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  be  very 
careful  about  your  cold  pork.  Go  on  lock- 
ing up  the  key  of  the  beer-cellar,  and  don't 
let  the  maids  have  no  followers,  then  vou'U 
go  on  being  as  much  beloved  as  you  always 
Save  been  much  beloved,  if  you  go  on,  that 
is,  as  you  always  have  been  agoing  on. 
Good-by,  young  ladies.  Miss  urace,  I'd 
do  yon  a  goo<l  turn  if  I  could,  because  you 
deserve  it,  and  you  know  why :  you  was 
always  the  best  of  the  bunch.  Good-by, 
Miss  Lucy. :  eat  and  drink  a  bit  more,  and 
don't  read  too  many  tracts,  and  you'll  be  as 
pretty  as  your  sister  some  day,  but  never  so 


good.  She  knows  how  to  hold  her  tongoe, 
she  does.  One  good  thing,"  she  concluded, 
looking  at  her.  husband  with  a  gaze  of  con« 
centrated  hatred,  which  caused  his  knees 
to  shake  beneath  him,  '*  one  good  thing, 
one  gracious  good  thing,  I'm  rid  of  a  poor* 
spirited  barrel  of  salt  sea  pork.  I  sha'n't 
see  you  no  more.  Ugh  I  you  and  your 
verses  I  If  I  get  home  first,  I'll  burn  'em 
all." 

"You  can't,  Polly,"  said  her  husband 
meekly ;  '*  I've  got  'em  in  my  coat-tail 
pocket,  every  one,  with  a  new '  Ode  to  Bes- 
ignation,'  which  I  composed  when  yoQ 
were  asleep." 

She  passed  out,  holding  her  head  high. 
Ghrimes  followed  her,  and  drove  her  to  the 
station. 


CHAPTEB  L. 

It  is  Sunday,  nearly  a  fortnight  after 
Dlick's  death.  The  Heathcotes,  returned 
from  churcb,  are  «m  ihe  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  noise  of  wheels  on  the  private 
road  leading  to  the  farm  is  heard,  an  unusual 
thing  unless  when  poor  Dick  Mortiboy 
drove  over  on  Sunday. 

It  was  a  town  "  fly,"  —  one  of  those  de- 
lightful vehicles  which  are  found  at  country 
stations,  which  have  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  the  London  growler  without  any  of  its 
good  ones,  always  supposing  that  it  has 
good  ones.  It  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a 
girl  got  down  and  looked  timidly  at  the 
^roup  on  the  lawn.  A  pretty  girl,  a  won- 
derfully pretty  girl,  pale  fiiced,  bright  eyed, 
with  regular  if  rather  common-place  features 
and  a  great  mass  of  rich  brown  hair,  neatly 
dressed  in  a  colored  stuff  frock,  brown  jack- 
et, and  a  bundle  of  wild  flowers  in  her 
hand.  She  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  stopping  the  fly,  to  pick  them  from  the 
hedge.  She  opened  the  gate,  and  walked 
in,  coloring  painfully. 

Mr.  Heathcote  slowly  walked  down  the 
gravel  path  to  meet  her. 

"  Mr.  Heathcote  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Oh  I 
I  don't  want  you :  I  want  Miss  Grace 
Heathcote.  Which  is  Miss  Grace  Heath- 
cote?" 

'*  I  am  Grace  Heathcote.  Pray,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Patty  —  it  was  Patty  Silver — looked  at 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  burst  into  tears. 

For  she  contrasted  herself  with  the  girl 
who  stood  before  her :  herself,  common,  hall 
educated,  badly  dressed,  with  this  presence 
of  a  lady,  glorious  in  her  beauty  and  her 
grace. 

The  unconscious  rival  looked  at  her  ia 
wonder,  but  did  not  speak. 
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''Let  me  speak  somewhere  alone  with 
you,  Miss  Heathcote/'  said  Patty,  "quite 
alone.  I  have  something  Tery  miportant 
to  tell  you." 

"  Papa,  I  am  going  to  take  this  yoang 
lady  to  the  drawing-room.  Do  not  wait 
dinner  for  me.    Come  with  me  please." 

She  sailed  across  the  lawn,  taking  poor 
little  Patty  after  her,  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Heathcote  heard  the  door  shut 
and  locked. 

*'  John,"  she  cried,  putting  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  *»  pray  who  is  that  young 
woman  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  John. 

**  John,  if  you  were  half  a  hushand,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  father,  you  would  have  known 
that  it  was  your  duty  to  bring  her  to  me 
first.  Secrets,  indeed  1  I  will  have  no 
secrets  in  my  house,  I  can  tell  you.  Grace, 
let  me  in  this  moment." 

"  Is  that  you,  mamma  ?  "  answered  her 
daughter,  in  the  clear,  resolute  tones  which 
always  made  her  mother  quail  and  give  way, 
'*  Is  that  you,  mamma  ?  Go  on  with  din- 
ner ;  do  not  wait  for  me ;  1  shall  be  ready 
presently." 

Mrs.  beathcote  knocked  once  more  at 
the  door,  but  faintly ;  and,  finding  no  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  her,  retreated  again. 

Dinner  was  served,  but  Grace  did  not 
return.  So  they  sat  down  without  her, 
John  Heathcote  alone  being  able  to  take 
his  meal  with  the  usual  sabbath  enjoy- 
ment. 

"  I  believe,  John,"  said  his  wife,  "  that 
you  would  go  on  eating  if  the  world  was 
on  fire." 

"  Well,  Lydia,  if  my  not  eating  could 

Sut  out  the  fire,  I  would  stop.  If  not,  I 
are  say  I  should  eat  so  long  as  I  was 
hungry,  unless  the  fire  was  burning  my 
toes." 

"  John,  you  are  blasphemous.  On  Sun- 
day, too,  and  your  daughter  locked  up 
with  a  stranger,  talking  secrets ! " 

"  What  if  she  is  ?  Grace's  secrets  are 
not  mine.  There  can't  be  any  harm  in 
Grace's  secrets,  poor  girl ;  and  she's  welcome 
to  a  bushel  of  them.  Something  to  do  with 
Frank,  I  expect.  That  reminds  me,  Lydia. 
A  week  before  his  death,  Dick  had  a  deed 
of  partnership  drawn  out,  but  not  executed, 
between  himself,  Frank  Melliship,  and 
George  Ghrimes." 

**^  Not  executed,"  said  Lydia. 

"No,  but  the  intention  was  the  same. 
I  have  had  it  drawn  out  again  between  my- 
self, Frank  Melliship,  and  George  Ghrimes, 
on  poor  Dick's  plan.  I  am  going  to  take 
them  both  into  paitnership  with  me." 

"  John  Heathcote,"  said  his  wife,  "  it  is 
a  dreadful  thing,  a  really  dreadful  thing,  to 
see  the  way  you  are  going  on.    If  this 


partnership  is  carried  into  effect,  I  slian 
feel  it  my  daty,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother— 
to— to"  — 

"  What  will  you  do,  Lydia?  "^ 

*'  To  call  in  London  doctors,  and  have 
your  brain  examined  for  softening.  It  uuut 
be  softening,  John." 

John  put  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  (b/x 
The  idea  of  his  brain  softening  was  so 
novel,  so  unexpected,  so  ffood,  that  he 
laughed  again  and  again.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  angry. 

"You  always  would  have  your  joke, 
Lydia,"  he  said,  with  a  choke.  **  Somn- 
ing.  Ho!  ho!  hoi  And  you've  always 
called  me  the  hardest  man  you  know.  But 
I'm  glad  you  approve  of  the  partnership. 
Very  glad.  Because,  though  I  am  the 
administrator  of  all  this  monev,  I  always 
feel  that  I'm  doing  it  for  you,  Lydia.  It's 
well  you  are  a  good-hearted  woman  —  Tery 
well.  Some  women  would  have  made  a 
fuss,  and  objected.  Not  you.  That's  what 
I  like  about  you,  wife.  You  never  object 
when  it's  no  good,  and  you're  always  readr 
to  back  me  up  when  I'm  doing  what  s 
right." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind,  whether  this  speech  of  John's  was 
stupid,  or  whether  it  was  sarcastic.  I  fancy 
it  was  the  latter,  and  that  John  was  by  no 
means  so  simple  as  his  wife  thought  him. 

"  Now,"  said  Grace,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  *'  sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  joa 
came  to  tell  me." 

She  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  Patty  on  the 
easy  chair  by  her  side.  The  girl  was  lost 
in  contemplating  the  length  to  which  civil- 
ization can  go  in  furnishing  a  room ;  the 
bright  draperies  and  the  dainty  appoint- 
ments.    She  looked  up  hesitatingly. 

"  Do  all  ladies  have  rooms  like  this  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Why  ?  There  is 
nothing  verv  grand  in  this  room,  is  there  ?  " 

Patty  sighed.  **  You  should  see  mine," 
she  said,  ''and  you  would  know  what  I 
mean.  Miss  Heathcote,  I  came  U>day 
from  London.  I  came  from  Mr.  Melli- 
ship." 

"  From  Frank  ?  " 

*'  From  Mr.  Frank  Melliship.  He  does  not 
know  I'm  come.  Let  me  tell  my  story 
from  the  beginning.  He  lives  with  fathi*r. 
So  we  know  him,  you  see.  Last  Monday 
week  I  saw  him  reading  a  letter,  and  look- 
ing bright  and  happy.  You  know,  miss, 
he'd  been  terribly  pulled  down  and  worried 
of  late.  He  told  me  he  had  ^ot  good  news 
—  the  best  of  news ;  and  he  went  out, 
and  up  the  street  I  saw  him  walking  as  if 
the  ground  was  made  of  India-rubber. 
Then  he  came  home,  and  sang^all  over  the 
house  like  a  lark.    Next  day,  Tuesday  that 
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yna,  be  said  to  me,  '  Patty/  —  he  always 
calls  me  Patty,  miss,  because  father  does, 
I  suppose,  —  'Patty,  I  shaVt  write  my 
letter  till  to-morrow,  because  Tm  waiting  to 
find  oat  how  to  answer  the  most  generous 
man  in  the  world.'  And  he  pleaMd  him- 
aelf  all  day  drawing  pictures  —  such  pic- 
tares  — I've  got  them  all.  On  Wednesoay, 
I  went  in  at  half-past  two.  He  had  his 
writing-table  before  him,  and  he  had  the 
'Echo'  in  his  hand.  'Patty,'  he  said, 
'he's  dead  —  and  she  is  lost  to  me  I '" 

Grace  tamed  color.    "  Go  on,"  she  said. 

" '  She's  lost  to  me  1 '  Then  he  told  me 
sll  about  you.  Miss  Heathcote;  how  he 
Io?ed  you,  and  you  loved  him;  and  how 
Mr.  Mortiboy  was  going  to  make  him  rich, 
10  that  you  could  marry,  but  he  died  and 
could  not  And  then  he  told  me  that  he 
could  never  go  to  you  now,  because  you 
were  rich  and  he  was  a  be^ar.  This  was 
last  Wednesday  week.  He  told  me  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  handsome  face, 
where  you  lived,  and  ail  about  it.  .  .  . 
Well,  Miss  Heathcote,  he's  been  getting 
lower  and  lower  ever  since ;  he  doesn't  eat, 
he  doesn't  sin<7,  he  never  draws,  he  sits  at 
the  window  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  never  speaks  at  all.  1  couldn*t  bear  to 
Me  it ;  BO  I  bou^zht  a  railway  guide,  and 
found  out  the  Sunday  trains,  and  made 
fether  give  me  money  to  pay  my  return 
^ket,  and  came  down  here  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Miss  Heathcote,  it  can't  be  that 
you're  goin^to  throw  him  over  because  you 
are  rich?  It  can't  be  that  you  don't  love 
him  any  more  because  he  is  poor?  Don't 
tell  me  that  —  don't  let  him  go  on  killing 
himself.  Don't  be  proud.  Ladies  arc 
mostly  too  proud,  I  mink.  And  so  are 
gentlemen.     He  will  never  come  to  you. 

0  Miss  Heathcote !  if  I  loved  —  if  he  loved 
me — and  I  was  rich,  I  would  go  to  him 
and  kiss  him,  and  say, '  Frank,  what  does 
it  matter  whether  you  have  any  money  or 
not? '  I  am  only  a  poor  girl.  Miss  Heath- 
cote, and  no  education,  and  get  my  living 
in  a  way  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  — 
I'm  a  trapeze  girl ;  but  I  should  be  too 
proud — on  1 1  should  be  too  proud  to  let  my 
love  die  when  a  word  would  save  him." 

**  What  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  Grace, 
w  tears  running  down  her  face. 

'^  Patty  Silver.  I  am  only  the  girl  that 
Mbrms  on  the  trapeze,  at  the  Music  Hall. 

1  do  it  with  my  father,  though." 

**  Patty  Silver — you  love  Frank  Melli- 
Aip  yourself." 

Pattv  coverejl  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"1  do— I  do,"  she  murmured.  "Foi^ 
give  me.  Miss  Heathcote.  He  never  looked 
at  me.  I  let  myself  love  him  without  think- 
">g.  Who  could  help  loving  him  ?  But 
Be  only  loves  you.    He  thinks  of  you.    He 


draws  your  portrait  always.  Me  ?  As  if 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Melliship  woulo 
think  of  me.  But  I  loved  him  —  oh  1  me 
— me  —  I  loved  him;  and  I  love  him 
always." 

Grace  knelt  down,  and  took  Patty's  face 
in  her  hands,  and  looked  at  it 

"Poor  Patty  I  Poor  little  girll  You 
will  get  over  your  love  some  day.  Your 
tilal  IS  hard.  What  shall  I  do  for  vou,  for 
the  joy  and  gladness  you  have  brousht 
me  ?  I  knew  he  would  be  faithful ;  out 
you  know  —  girls  are  so  —  there  were  times 
when  I  doubted.  Now  wait  a  moment: 
you  will  see  that  I  am  not  too  proud,  and 
not  so  cold  a  fine  lady  as  you  think  me, 
perhaps.  Wait  here  for  one  moment 
only." 

She  went  into  the  dining-room,  where 
her  father  was  just  opening  a  bottle  of 
port. 

"Papa,  come  into  the  other  room  with 
me." 

"More  secrets,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Heathcote. 

John  Heathcote,  with  a  sigh,  followed 
his  daughter. 

"  Papa,  this  young  lady  comes  to  me, 
unknown  to  Frank,  to  tell  me  that  he  is  ill 
and  miserable.  He  got  a  letter  from  Dick 
the  day  before  his  death,  offering  him  a 
partnership  in  the  bank.  Then  he  saw  the 
death  in  the  paper,  and  has  been  prostrated 
ever  since.     Wnat  ought  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  First  thing,  let  him  know  that  he  is  to 
be  a  partner.    Make  him  a  new  offer." 

"You  must  do  that  yourself.  What 
next  ?  " 

'*  Why,  we  must  go  and  find  him  out  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  bring  him  back  here." 

"  What  a  good  fatlier  it  is ! "  said  his 
daughter,  wheedling  him.  "  He  always 
says  the  wisest  things,  and  the  kindest 
things.  We  must  find  him.  Patty  here 
will  take  us  to  him ;  you  must  tell  him  — 
you  must  go  yourself;  we  must  find  him  at 
once  —  we  will  go  together  —  at  once  —  to- 
day, by  the  aflernoon  train.  We  will  go 
back  with  Patty,  will  we  not  ?  " 

Here  she  gave  away,  and  fell  upon  Patty's 
neck,  crying  and  lauding.  Lucy  came 
running  up  stairs.  Her  mother  staid 
below. 

"They  may  manage  their  own  secrets 
themselves,"  she  said,  taking  a  glass  of  port 
with  a  bitter  feeling. 

"Lucy,  my  dear.  My  carpet-bag  with 
things  for  the  night,  and  your  sisters  too. 
P}ick  up  quickly.  Grace,  take  this  youns 
lady  with  you,  and  have  some  dinner,  ana 
give  her  some."  He  went  down,  and  found 
his  wife  in  a  sour  and  crabbed  frame. 

"  Lydia,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  cheer* 
ful  smile,  "I've  got  good  news  for  you; 
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weVe  found  Frank  Melliship.  I'm  going 
up  to  town  with  Grace  to  bring  him  back. 
He's  all  right.  We'll  marry  them  in  a 
month,  and  you  shall  dance  at  their  wed- 
ding, my  girl.     Give  me  a  glass  of  wine." 

He  drank  off  hers,  without  an  apology. 
**  Oh  I  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  —  keep  this  a 
great  secret,  —  I  had  a  talk  with  Lord 
Hunslope  yesterday  about  things.  He 
hinted  that  though  Grace  would  not  have 
Lord  Launton,  perhaps  his  lordship  would 
have  better  luck  with  Lucy.  Ehl  Lydia, 
what  do  you  think  of  a  coronet  for  your 
girl  ?  " 

**  Lucy,  dear  girl  I  she  always  was  my 
own  girl  —  took  after  my  family  and  me," 
said  Mrs.  Heathcote,  mollified.  "Grace 
was  always  a  Heathcote.  Well,  well,  you 
must  have  your  own  way,  I  suppose.  Come 
back  to-morrow,  John,  if  you  can.  Dear 
Lucy  1  how  she  would  become  a  coronet. 
After  all,  John,  I  hardly  think  poor  dear 
Grace  is  quite  the  woman  to  be  a  countess. 
There's  a  little  too  much  independence 
about  her;  too  much  of  the  Heathcote 
about  her;  not  quite  subdued  enough  in 
her  manner.  She  will  do  admirably  as  a 
banker's  wife,  no  doubt.  Is  the  young  per- 
son properly  looked  after  ?  ** 

**  Grace  will  do  that." 

"  Then  sit  down,  John,  for  five  minutes 
and  talk.  Don't  be  racing  up  and  down 
the  stairs  after  dinner.  At  your  time  of 
life,  too.  You  might  get  apoplexy,  and  go 
off  suddenly,  like  poor  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
only  three  weeks  ago.  You  think  the  earl 
means  what  he  says  ?  " 

**  The  earl  is  straightforward  enough,  at 
any  rate.  He  is  poor  and  we  are  rich. 
Think  on  what  we  ought  to  give  Lucy  if  it 
comes  off.  Don't  say  any  thing  to  the  girl. 
She's  as  timid  as  a  fawn,  and  would  only 
run  away  and  hide  herself.  But  think 
what  we  ought  to  give,  and  tell  me.  The 
earl  —  whisper  now  —  owes  the  bank  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  There,  wife;  I've  given 
you  something  to  think  over  while  I  am 
gone." 

Mrs.  Heathcote  kissed  Grace  with  a 
really  maternal  affection  again,  whispering, 
"  Bring  him  back,  dear ;  you  have  your 
mother's  approbation  now.  But  ^ou  must 
fomve  me  for  being  a  little  disappointed 
before,  you  know.  He  was  always  my 
favorite,  Frank,  after  poor  Dick.  As  for 
Lord  Launton,  I  forgive  you.  And  no 
doubt  it  is  all  for  the  best.  Give  Frank 
my  best  love,  dear  —  and  bless  you.*' 

f'rank  was  sitting  in  his  little  room  alone 
and  miserable.  Mr.  Silver  was  gone  off  to 
chapel.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house. 
A  cab  came  rumbling  along  the  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door.    He  did  not  hear  it 


Patty  opened  the  door  with  her 
key,  and  led  her  guests  up  stairs,  fll 
looked  up  as  they  came  into  the  room.  It 
was  Grace,  with  her  father. 

"  Frank,"  whispered  Grace,  as  he  caagfit 
her  in  his  arms,  "  you  were  too  proud  to 
come  to  us,  so  we  have  come  to  jou.** 

**  Not  to  let  you  ^o  a^ain,  mv  boy,**  said 
her  father,  shaking  him  oy  the  hand. 

"  Never  again,  Frank,  never  again.  We 
part  no  more." 

Love  and  joy  in  that  little  room.  Up 
stairs,  Patty  lying  on  her  bed,  trying  to 
stop  the  tears  and  sobs  that  shake  her 
frame.  The  prophet  was  right.  She  was 
even  as  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  doomed 
to  lament  her  loneliness  among  the  moos- 
tains  all  her  days. 


ENVOY. 

Three  farewell  tableaux.     The  first  in 
Paris.    It  is  at  St.  Cloud,  when,  close  by 
the  ruins  of  the  ch&teau,  in  a  small,  close 
room,  they  are  trying  the  Communist  pris> 
oners  in  the  winter  of  last  year.     A  long 
table,  or  a  platform,  behind  which  are  sit- 
ting a  dozen  officers,  whose  cold,  stem  faces 
boue   little  mercy  to  the   poor  creatures 
brought  before  them.     One  by  one   they 
are  brought  up  to  receive  their  sentence. 
They  are  cowea  by  imprisonment  and  suf- 
fering ;  they  are  raggea,  starved,  miserable. 
Mostly,  they  receive  their  sentences,  which 
are  comparatively  light,  with  a  kind  of 
gratitude,  because  they  know  the  worst. 
There  is  one  exception.     He  is  a  thin  man, 
with  keen,  bright  eyes.     His  cheeks  and 
chin  are  covered  with  the  ra^ed  beard  of 
three  months'  growth.     His  olack  hair  is 
thick  and  matted ;  his  clothes,  such  as  they 
are,  scarcely  hold  together  upon  him.    He 
alone  of  the  prisoners  stands  up  before  his 
judges  with  an  air  of  defiance.    Accused 
at  first  of  being  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hand,  he    is    now,  on  further    evidence, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
the  archbishop.     He  has  neither  boots  nor 
shoes ;  a  rag  is  round  his  neck ;  he  shivers 
in  the  cold  December  air;  but  bis  hands 
are  delicate,    shapely,   and    white,  —  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman.     He  is  asked  his 
name  and  profession.     He  shrugs  his  shoal' 
ders  and  spreads  out  his  hands. 

**  Bah  1  It  is  the  hundredth  time.  I  am 
tired  of  it.  Let  us  finish.  My  name  is 
Lafleur.  I  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Com- 
mune. Did  I  love  the  cause  of  the  Com» 
munist  ?  No  more  than  yourselves.  Do  I 
love  your  cause  ?  Perhaps  as  much  as  yoa 
do.    Did  I  assist  at  the  execntion  of  the 
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?  IdicL  Now,  M.  le  Fir^dent, 
^ODr  sentence." 

It  came  swiftly  enough. 

In  the  cold  gray  of  the  morning,  he 
rtands  against  a  wall  with  his  hands  in  his 

Ckets,  a  cigar  in  his  month,  and  a  mock- 
smile  on  his  lips.  No  word  of  repent- 
ance ?  None.  Of  scoffing  or  blasphemy  ? 
Elone.  The  roll  of  the  rifles  for  a  moment, 
sod  the  next,  a  dead  man  falls,  face  down- 
ward, on  the  CTound.  He  could  bear  most 
dungs  that  fate  had  to  bring;  but  the 
Busery,  the  filth,  the  degradation,  the  star- 
vation, the  cold,  rags,  famine,  evil  compan- 
bnship,  to  which  the  Versaillists  have 
condemned  their  unhappy  enemies,  were 
too  much  for  him.  So  he  confessed,  threw 
up  the  cards,  and  was  sentenced. 

Down  at  the  docks  there  is  a  certain 
particularly  dirty  and  muddy  crossing, 
which  requires  in  all  weathers,  so  deepty 
looted  is  its  delight  in  mud,  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  broom.  It  is  wielded  by  a 
hoy,  small  and  thin,  but  strong  and  healthy. 
He  answers  to  the  name  of  Bill.  On 
sonny  days  he  is  accompanied  by  a  friend 
older  than  hioiself,  with  a  curiously  wiz- 
ened and  lined  countenance,  like  that  of 
an  old  man.  He  does  not  work  himself, 
hut  sits  in  the  sunshine  on  the  steps  of  a 
door  which  is  never  opened.  Here  the 
cold  winds  come  not,  and  there  is  a  south- 
ern aspect. 

"  Thoozy,**  says  the  boy,  ^  it's  more  than 
a  year  since  Uncle  Dick  died." 

'^  So  it  is,  old  chap ;  so  it  is.  Poor  Uncle 
IKckl  But  we've  done  pretty  well  since 
then ;  haven't  we,  old  chap  ?  What's  the 
whole  dutv  of  a  boy.  Bill,  as  he  used  to 
learn  you  ^  ** 

••Never  prig,  never  tell  lies,"  —  he  runs 
off  Dick's  ten  commandments  on  his  fin- 
gers, just  as  he  had  been  taught. 

'•Right  you  are.  Bill.  Go  away  from 
England,  xes,  we'll  go  some  day,  old 
chap,  when  we've  saved  a  little  money, 
and  you've  got  stronger.  Uncle  Dick  was 
a  good  sort.  Bill,  I  can  tell  you.  We  sha'n't 
>l>^  no  more  Uncle  Dicks  in  the  world. 
I^t's  remember  all  he  used  to  say,  and 
«ct  on  it,  BUI,  my  boy." 

Another  scene.  It  is  evening:  three 
P^le  are  standing  in  the  moonlight,  in 
^  square,  place,  or  principal  open  street 
<^  Market  Basing,  belbre  a  newly-erected 
'^itae,  unveiled  that  morning  with  much 
^^^i^iQony,  bands  of  music,  and  many 
•P^^hes.  They  are  Frank  and  Grace, 
with  them  Patty  Silver. 

^I  am  glad  it  is  like  Dick,"  said  Grace, 


with  a  siffh.  **1  couldn't  bear  that  our 
noble  Dick  should  look  ugly  and  unlike. 
Ill  tell  you  about  him,  Patty,  some  day, 
when  we  have  it  all  to  ourselves,  and  you 
want  to  learn  a  long  story  about  a  good 
and  a  great  hearted  man.  Let  us  go  in 
now.  1  wanted  to  see  it  when  all  the  peo* 
pie  were  gone,  and  have  a  little  cry  all  to 
myself  over  it." 

Patty  is  staying  with  them.  Sne  has 
given  up  her  profession,  and  lives  with  her 
&ther;  he  preaches  every  evening,  and 
will  probably  some  day  be  reverenced  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect.  Life  is  made 
easy  for  him  by  Mr.  Eddrup,  who  lingers 
still,  and  by  Grace  Melliship,  Frank's  wife. 
Patty  will  never  marry.  To  have  loved  a 
^ntleman,  not  to  have  been  loved  by  one, 
has  been  an  education  for  the  sirl.  She 
can  never  love  one  of  her  own  class.  But 
she  is  not  unhappy,  and  among  the  poor 
people  of  her  neighborhood  finds  plenty  to 
do  m  the  way  of  help  and  advice.  And 
sometimes  Grace  gets  her  to  come  down  to 
Market  Basing,  and  stay  quietly  with  them 
till  the  roses  come  back  to  her  cheeks,  and 
she  can  return  to  her  work,  a  life  of  un- 
known and  unprofessional  self-denial  and 
toil. 

Last  time  I  was  at  Market  Basing,  I 
made  a  curious  discovery.  Lookin^at 
Dick's  statue,  I  read  the  inscription,  xhe 
usual  flourish  of  trumpets  was  on  the  front, 
settin<;  forth  his  unblemished  moral  charac- 
ter, his  philanthropy,  his  generosity,  his 
great  scnemes  for  benefiting  the  human 
race.  On  one  side  was  a  passage  in 
Greek:  — 

"  ILo^XQv  dvBpCmuv  Idev  aarea  koX  vodv  tyvct,'* 

This  was  the  rector's  doing. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  line  of  Eng- 
lish:— 

**  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow.men.'' 

This  was  Ghrimes's. 

On  the  back,  right  in  the  corner,  as  if 
put  there  furtively,  in  quite  small  letters, 
**  Rev.  xiii.  4."  I  heard  afterwards  that 
Lucy  Heathcote,  or,  to  give  her  new  name. 
Lady  Launton,  chose  a  text,  which,  not 
being  approved  of,  she  privately  instructed 
the  sculptor  to  insert  wnere  it  could  not  be 
seen,  anxious,  good  little  soul,  that  religion 
should  have  some  part.  The  sculptor  put 
it  in,  but  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  refer- 
ence —  a  most  unfortunate  one,  as  I  found 
on  looking  out  the  text  to  which  attention 
is  thus  publicly  called.  By  great  good 
luck,  nobody  but  Lady  Launton  and  myself 
has  found  it  out. 
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CHAPTEB  L 

BOOMS  IN  THB  OLD  QUAD. 

IDONTT  think  there  is  a  finer  street  in 
the  world,  taking  it  with  all  its  asso- 
dationsy  than  ''the  High"  at  Oxford.  If 
joa  stand  before  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Brasenoee  and  look  down  it,  yon 
must  own  that  you  have  seldom  seen  a 
nobler  sweep  of  buildings.  There  is  St. 
Mary's  Church,  with  its  graceful  spire,  and 
the  noble  front  of  All  Souls' ;  ana  on  the 
other  side  the  crumbling  &^e  of  old 
University  ;  and  farther  on  —  too  far  off  to 
let  yon  see  how  ugly  it  is — comes  Queen's ; 
and*^  beyond  tiiat,  a^in,  the  beautiful  tower 
of  Magdalen,  with  its  sweet  chimes. 

Yon  reflect  how  many  great  men  have 
trod  this  very  ground,  —  what  giants  have 
been  reared  m  those  solemn  old  college  — 
what  golden-mouthed  divines  have  thrilled 
young  hearts  with  devotional  enthusiasm  in 
that  old  University  church,  —  what  a  noble 
stream  of  England's  wisest  and  best  and 
noblest  has  flowed  down  this  quiet  old 
street  from  time  immemorial, — a  stream 
that  widened  out  anon  to  enrich,  to  honor, 
to  beautify  our  country. 

It  is  a  fine  wide  street,  this  old  High  Street 
of  the  University  City,  with  a  roadway  that 
dwindles  London  stieets  into  lanes,  and  a 
pavement  so  broad  that  it  is  a  luxury  only 
to  walk  on  it  and  feel  that  yon  cannot  he 
hustled. 

It  is  like  no  other  street  that  I  know, 
^erever  you  may  chance  to  go,  you  never 
Bee  a  street  that  makes  you  say  to  yourself, 
"  Ah  !  how  like  the  High  ! "  It  is  — 
"Whoop  !  Hurray  !  Yoicks  ! " 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  continue  a  vein 
of  serious  reflection  when  four  young  centle- 
nien  in  caps  and  gowns  whisk  suddenly 
lound  the  comer  out  of  Badcliffe  Sc^uare, 
^1^  on  the  ruminating  stranger  standms  in 
ftont  of  the  residence  of  the  Principal  of 
Bw  N.  C,  impinge  violently  on  his  diaphragm, 


and  sknrry  off  again  after  brief  bat  fervent 
apologies,  still  vociferating,  — 
"  Wno-o-o-o-p  !  Yo-icks  !  Ho-o-o-o-ray !  * 
Away  they  go,  helter-skelter,  behaving 
just  as  a  parcel  of  diildren  should  do  in 
their  nursery,  and  regarded  by  the  towns- 
folk in  much  that  lignt  One  long-legged 
youth  leads,  waving  an  oblong  slip  of  paper 
m  his  hand.  When  I  said  just  now  tnat 
these  lads  were  in  caps  and  gowns  I  was  a 
little  in  error,  which  may  be  pardoned,  con- 
sidering the  sudden  manner  in  which  they 
presented  themselves  on  the  field  of  sight 
and  obtruded  themselves  on  the  region  of 
digestion.  They  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
in  cap  and  gown.  They  wear  their  caps,  it 
is  true,  and  very  curious  caps  they  are,  in 
some  instances  loose  bags  of  rattling  board, 
which  pnts  in  a  very  wnite  and  new  deal- 
like appearance  at  the  comers,  or  rather  at 
the  holes  where  comers  should  be.  Their 
gowns,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  car- 
ried over  their  arms ;  why,  this  deponent 
will  not  take  upon  himself  to  say.  An 
undergrad's  gown,  or  rather  what  he  makes 
it,  is  not  cumbrous  wear,  and  would  be  less 
in  his  way  on  his  back  than  it  is  when  slung 
on  his  arm.  It  is  a  mere  square  of  stu£ 
the  shorter  the  better,  jXKe  undeigrads,  and 
at  rare  intervals  adorned  with  one  or  two 
streamers.  I  may  add,  that  streamers  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

It  is  perhaps  because  the  statutes  direct 
that  the  gown  shall  be  worn,  not  carried, 
that  the  lads  prefer  the  making  porters  of 
themselves  to  the  less  inconvement  plan  of 
wearing  their  academical  toga.  There  are, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  two  questions 
which  a  young  man  at  Oxford  asks  himself 
before  doing  anything.  The  first  is,  '*  Is  it 
nice  ?  "  If  this  oe  settled  in  the  afltoiati ve, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  prolong  the  inquiry. 
But  if  the  answer  be  doubtfid,  or  even  if  it 
be  in  the  negative,  there  is  a  second  propo- 
sition, "  Is  it  wrong  1 "  And  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  if  the  repfy  be  to  the  effect  that  it 
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is  directly  opposed  to  statutory  discipline, 
you  may  consider  the  thing  done. 

However,  we  are  losing  sight  of  our 
excited  younjg  friends,  who  tear  full  speed 
along  the  High  to  Carfax,  and  dash  down 
"  St  Aid's."  Opposite  the  Post  Office  they 
meet  the  proctor,  who  looks  half  inclined 
to  stop  them  and  read  them  a  lecture  De 
Vestitu  Academico.  but,  observing  the  little 
bit  of  paper  which  creates  the  excitement, 
smUes,  and  lets  them  go  unchallenged.  So 
they  rush  with  much  hallooing  through  the 
gate  of  Denbigh  Collie  and  across  the  Old 
Quad  towards  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  No.  3  staircase.  At  the  window  of 
those  rooms,  if  you  had  been  very  quick, 
you  might  have  caught  sight  of  a  somewhat 
anxious  face.  For  it  was  about  the  time 
when  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools  should  be 
giving  out  the  testamurs,  and  if  there  were 
not  one  for  "  Edvardus  Harding  e  Coll : 
Denb  : "  the  proprietor  of  the  anxious  face 
would  feel  hmiself  in  the  most  unpleasant 
position  of  being  "  ploughed  for  Smalls.** 

Edward  Harding  had  been  well  thought 
of  by  the  head-master  of  the  school  mm 
which  he  had  been  transferred  to  Oxford, 
and  was  considered  likely  to  reflect  credit 
on  that  establishment.  Unluckily,  however, 
w^hen  the  necessity  for  application  which 
existed  at  school  was  withdrawn,  the  appli- 
cation vanished  too.  A  cool  tankard  of  oeer 
and  a  pipe  after  breakfast  are  delicacies 
which  a  busy  man  dreams  of,  —  which  a  lad 
at  Oxford  hardly  realizes  the  full  meaning 
of  But  they  are,  it  must  be  owned,  con- 
ducive to  idleness,  and  when  Edward  Hard- 
ing suddenly  found  his  last  chance  for 
'*  Smalls  "  staring  him  in  the  face  throush 
fragrant  clouds  of  smoke,  and  through  tne 
glass  bottom  of  his  pewter,  he  found  himself 
dightly  unprepared  for  the  examination. 

He  took  stock  of  his  learning.  He  could 
manage  two  Greek  plays,  he  thouffht. — 
Sophocles  for  preference,  —  provided  tney 
did  n't  put  him  on  in  the  choruses.  And  he 
could  do  three  books  of  Horace's  odes,  —  but 
was  not  quite  sure  about  the  An  Poetica. 
His  real  difficulty  would  be  the  mathemat- 
ics. He  must  set  to  work  at  them  at  once. 
So  he  sat  up  over  Euclid,  —  fell  asleep  over 
it,  —  set  his  book  alight,  —  burned  fdl  the 
comer  of  his  table,  and  so  scared  himself 
that  he  did  not  repeat  the  offence  of  trying 
to  read  up  for  his  examination.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  he  was  a  little  nervous,  and 
peered  anxiously  into  the  quadrangle  as  the 
fatal  hour  approached. 

Yes  !  they  were  coming  towards  staircase 
No.  3.  But  it  might  be  for  Brotherton, 
who  had  rooms  overhead.  Brotherton, 
commonly  known  as  *'  Chicken  Broth  "  in 


college  on  account  of  his  whiteness  and  the 
quantify  of  bone  there  was  about  hini,  was 

generally  considered  a  pretty  safe  man.  He 
ad  worked  himself  into  an  unparalleled 
state  of  whiteness  and  boniness  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  Schools,  and  was  lookea  upon 
as  a  certain  pass.  That  he  was  not  quite  ao 
sure  himseli  was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  put  Ids  name  down  as  Hcwkins 
Brotherton,  thereby  gaining  a  few  extra 
days  to  prepare  for  mvd  voce  examination, 
H  coming  on  for  that  trying  ordeal  several 
days  after  B. 

But  the  testamur  we  have  watched  flut- 
tering  in  the  hands  of  the  tall  undergrada- 
ate  lul  along  the  High  and  down  St.  Aid's 
is  not  for  *'  Chicken  Broth."  That  estima- 
ble vouth  was  plucked,  like  his  sponsorial 
chicken,  and  had  to  communicate  the  un- 
pleasant &ct  to  the  old  cock  at  home  and 
the  maternal  hen,  who  clucked  very  pathet- 
ically over  it,  and  declared  that  there  must 
have  been  a  conspiracy  &inong  the  exam- 
iners. But  there  was  not  Wnat  was  in 
fault  was  the  system.  The  CoUe^  pos- 
sessed a  master  and  three  resident  fellowsi, 
who  were  called  tutors.  These  gentlemen 
gave  lectures  in  the  morning,  which  evexy- 
body  cut  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  when  it  wasn't  Beyond 
this  the  tutors  took  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
lads  at  their  college. 

Yes,  thev  did,  though  ;  they  took  an  in- 
terest in  tne  shape  of  tutor's  fees  for  the 
work  they  did  n  t  do  !  Those  men  who 
could  afford  it  employed  private  tutors,  or 
"  coaches,"  as  they  were  called.  Those  who 
could  not  afford  it,  like  poor  Chicken  Broth, 
had  to  find  their  way  as  best  thev  could, 
and  this  unhappy  fellow  had  run  hia  head 
against  a  wall. 

Edward  Harding  had  the  advantage  of 
his  elder  brothers  experience.  James 
Harding  was  a  scholar  of^  Trinity,  who  was 
at  this  time  reading  for  honors  in  Modera- 
tions, so  he  was  able  to  assist  his  brother, 
—  whenever  his  brother  was  inclined  to  ac- 
cept assistance.  He  had,  at  all  events,  been 
able  to  prime  him  for  certain  stock  ques- 
tions, and  to  give  him  odd  bits  of  informa- 
tion which  old  University  men  understand 
fully. 

In  rushed  the  noisy  party,  then,  headed 
by  Tom  Friston,  —  cailea  Tom  because  his 
name  was  really  Walter,  —  and  there  was 
more  shouting,  and  a  good  deal  of  dancing, 
and  a  general  shaking  of  hands. 

"  Congratulate  you,  old  boy  ! " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  can  tell  you  fellowB  I  was 
in  a  pretty  scare  about  it      . 

"Yes,  I  know  you  were.  I  saw  you 
looking  very  blue  when  I  peeped  into  the 
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Schools.     GaYe  you  second  papeis,  did  n't 
they?" 

**  ITeSj  in  Euclid  and  arithmetic    I  never 
ooold    collar  mathematics.      But  I'd  the 
most  awful  bit  of  luck  in  the  world." 
•*  What  was  that,  old  chap  ?" 
**  Why,  they  cave  me  a  blessed  proposition 
to  do  that  I  had  n't  the  vaguest  notion  of, 
—  something  about  the  squares  of  the  sides 
sabtending  the  right  angle  being —     O, 
bother,  you  know.    Well,  I  could  n't  do  it, 
but    I   thought  I'd  evolve  it  out  of  my 
inner  consciousness,  as  the  newspaper  chaps 
say,  and  when  I  'd  done  it  I  took  it  uj), 
and  little  Fumess  said  I  might  go  out  lor 
an  hour.    Out  I  went,  met  my  brother  Jim, 
and  told  him  all  about  the  angles  subtend- 
ing the  wfaafs-his-name.     Well,  he  set  to 
work  to  show  me  how  I  ought  to  have  done 
it,  and  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world, 
not  having  anything  better  to  do,  I  listened 
to  hini,  for  you  know  Jim  is  a  little  prosv 
and  given  to  talk  shop.    When  I  went  back 
into  the  Schools,  —  what  do  you  think  1  — 
np  comes  old  Fiery  Fumess,  and  says  he, 
*  We  've  lost  your  second  Euclid  paper,  and 
must  get  you  to  do  it  again  ! '    And  I  did, 
and  did  it  all  right  too.'' 

"•  What  a  fluke ! "  remarks  Jack  Kings- 
ton,—  better  known  in  Denb.  Coll.  as 
**  Young  Cider,"  on  account  of  his  habit  of 
having  consignments  of  that  refreshing  bev- 
erage from  his  native  county  of  Somerset. 
**  Look  here,  you  chaps,  it 's  half  an  hour 
to  chapel ;  have  some  oeer." 

Ko  objection  bein^  made  to  this  proposal, 
Harding  puts  his  head  out  of  a  window 
that  looks  into  the  back  quad  and  shouts, 
«  Keen  ! "  with  all  his  might.  "  Sir  ! "  is 
responded  from  some  remote  locality,  and 
presently  Keen  makes  Ms  appearance.  A 
ahining,  apple-faced  man,  witn  a  good-tem- 
pered smue,  is  Keen,  always  civil  and  obli- 
ging, —  a  very  king  of  "  scouts." 

'*  Yes,  sir  ! "  says  Keen,  coming  into  the 
room. 

^  Bring  in  the  pewter  and  some  bottles  of 
And  I  sav,  Keen,  if  you  '11  look  in 
the  bin  under  the  window,  you  11  find  a 
bottle  of  wine,  which  ia  your  property." 

Keen  knows  what  that  means,  and 
says,— 

**  Thankee,  sir.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  glad 
to  hear  it,  sir.  Don't  like  any  of  my  gen- 
tlemen not  to  get  through." 

"  Well,  then,  you  'd  better  not  ask  after 
Mr.  Brotherton,'' sajrs  Tom  Friston. 

"  What,  ain't  he  through,  sir  ?  I  'm  sorry 
to  hear  that,  —  and  he  have  worked  hard, 
too.  That  was  the  onlv  thing  as  troubled 
me.  Now,  if  he  'd  worked  like  Mr.  Hard- 
ing here  ! "  —  and  th^re  's  a  roguish  twinkle 


in  Keen's  eye  as  he  savs  this.  Whereupon 
Edward  Harding  catches  up  the  pewter 
which  the  scout  has  just  placed  on  the 
table  as  if  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
it  at  Keen,  but  chanses  his  mind  and  takes 
a  pull  of  beer  iiuitea£ 

"You  go  and  be  hanged,  Keen!  "he  says, 
laughing. 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  says  Keen. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Keen's  always  to 
say  "  Thank  you,"  no  matter  what  you  said 
to  him.  He  probably  considered  it  to  be 
the  famous  sort  answer  euaranteed  to  turn 
away  wrath.  Edward  Harding  used  to  de- 
clare that  if  he  had  shouted  to  Keen  and 
brought  him  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
college  only  to  tell  him  he  was  an  old 
fool,  Keen  would  have  said,  *'  Thankee, 
sir ! "  with  the  most  imperturbable  good- 
nature. 

Presently  the  door  opens,  and  James 
Harding  walks  in. 

"  Wdl,  Ted,  all  ngkt,  I  suppose  ? " 

«  All  right,  Jim." 

"  Congratulate  you,  old  fellow  I " 

"  Well,  I  've  to  thank  you  for  it,  Jim,  to 
a  great  extent"  And  then  he  repeats  the 
story  about  the  lost  paper  and  the  propo- 
sition about  the  angles  and  the  sides.  He 
never  seems  tired  of  repeating  that  story, 
and  is  as  pleased  at  his  bit  of  luck  as  if  it 
were  something  he  had  done  himself  and 
had  a  risht  to  be  proud  of. 

The  cnapel  bell  is  beginning  to  ring  now, 
and  men  in  boating-costume  come  hurrying 
into  quad  and  rush  up  their  respective  stair- 
cases, it  not  being  considered  correct  to  ap- 
far  at  afternoon  chapel  in  flannels,  though 
have  heard  of  a  nightgown,  a  comforter, 
and  a  pair  of  trousers  being  held  quite  full 
dress  enough  for  morning  chapel. 

Edward  Harding  and  nis  brother  are  left 
almost  alone  now,  most  of  the  men  going  to 
their  rooms  to  get  ready  for  chapel  or  din- 
ner. Edward  is  at  the  window,  evidently 
looking  for  somebody.  He  has  not  to 
wait  long.  A  little  fellow  in  boating-cos- 
tume comes  running  into  college,  rushes 
straight  across  quad,  and  boimces  into  the 
room. 

"All  right,  Ted?" 

«  All  right,  Tom  ! " 

"  Hooray  ! "  and  Tom  Martindale  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  perform  a  wild  ms  (Textase. 
Tom  Martindale  is  Edward  Harding's  es- 
pecial chimi.  He  is  a  neat,  dapper  little 
man,  as  strong  and  wiry  as  a  bull-terrier, 
and  full  of  pluck  to  the  backbone.  He  has 
been  rowing  lx)w  in  the  Toq>id  for  the  last 
week,  none  of  the  freshmen  being,  as  he 
says,  "  strong  enough  for  the  place." 

Tom  Martmdale  is  one  of  tnose  men  who 
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do  well  everything  they  undertake.  He  is 
not  desperately  devoted  to  any  particular 
pursuit,  but  is  good  at  anything.  He  has 
undertaken  to  row  in  the  boat  until  they 
can  find  or  train  a  man  for  the  place,  not 
because  he  delights  in  being  ^  bucKeted  "  to 
Sandford  and  back  at  goodness  knows  how 
many  strokes  a  minute,  but  because  it  is  for 
the  credit  of  the  Colleffe.  Denb.  Coll.  has 
held  a  high  place  on  uie  river  for  several 
years  now,  and  William  Kingstone,  the 
skipper,  who  is  the  main  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess, attributes  it  to  his  having  got  a  crew 
together  to  practise  earl^.  So  Tom  Martin- 
dale,  who  is  not  in  training,  consents  to  be 
a  martyr  to  the  College  honor,  and  gets  into 
ihe  boat  with  seven  oarsmen  trained  to  per- 
fection, and  allows  himself  to  be  called  on 
for  *^  spurts,''  and  **  a  little  more  steadiness 
in  the  Dows,"  and,  in  short,  to  be  generally 
bullied  by  the  coxswain,  as  if  he  (Tom 
Marti  ndale)  were  only  allowed  to  row  by 
special  favor,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
it. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  rowing,  —  which  you 
may  pronounce  as  rhyming  with  "show" 
or  "  cow,"  just  as  you  please,  for  either  will 
do,  llie  Denbigh  coxswain  being  a  stinger, 
and  no  mistake,  —  Tom  Martin&le  was  not 
80  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not  execute 
a  masterly  double  shuffle  in  honor  of  Ed- 
ward Harding's  passing  Eesponsions. 

"  Have  a  pull  of  beer,  Tom  ? " 

^  Not  at  alV'  said  Martindale,  burying 
his  head  in  the  tankard,  and  emergins^  two 
minutes  afterwards  gasping  and  amiost 
speechless. 

*' Edward  Harding,  you're  an  unfeeling 
brute.  Your  testamur  renders  you  oblivi- 
ous of  the  commonest  feelinss  of  humanity. 
How  dare  you  give  bottled  Bass,  or  any 
sort  of  beer,  in  this  unlimited  manner,  to 
the  bow  in  the  Torpid  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  bow  in  the  Torpid  required 
much  pressing." 

"  Perhaps  he  did,  and  perhaps  he  did  n't 
But  I  can  tell  you  one  tning.  You  know 
Iffley  Lasher  ?  Well,  about  two  strokes  and 
a  half  this  side  of  that  coming  up,  bow  in 
the  Denbigh  Torpid  had  a  very  vivid  and 
penitent  recollection  of  two  helps  of  lobster 
salad  and  a  long  pull  of  spiced  ale,  which 
light  repast  was  partaken  of  in  the  rooms, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Edward  Hard- 
ing, whom  the  examiners  would  most  as- 
suredly have  plucked  for  conduct  so  revolt- 
ing to  a  well-ordered  mind,  if  bow  in  the 
Denbigh  Torpid  had  not  kindly  concealed 
the  dimming  fact  in  his  own  excruciated 
bosom." 

"  Thomas  Martindale  e  Coll.  Denb.,  noth- 
ing but  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  dii^>aiity 


in  our  sizes,  combined  with  the  fiiet  thai 
you  have  parents  whom  I  respect,  althovgh 
1  have  never  seen,  and  whose  ^nj  hairs — ' 

*'  The  governor  'wears  a  wig,"  inteiieela 
Tom. 

^*  Irreverent  scoffer  !  whose  wigs,  then,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  bring  down  in  sorrow  to 
this  University,  in  order  to  be  present  ai 
the  inquest,  —  nothing  but  this  conaideim- 
tion  prevents  me  from  at  once  and  forever 
knocidng  your  head  off ! " 

*^  If  you  do,  I  'U  ask  your  big  brother  to 
punch  yours." 

At  this  moment  Keen  appears  with  a  jog 
of  hot  water. 

"  I  've  took  yours  up  to  your  room,  Mr: 
Martindale  ;  and  it 's  a  quarter  past  five, 
sir." 

"  All  right,  Keen  ;  I  'U  be  there  in  a 
twinkling." 

"  Thankee,  sir." 

"  Jim,  you  '11  dine  with  me,  I  suppose  I  * 
says  Edward. 

^  Well,  I  've  promised  Martin  of  our 
place  to  go  over  some  logic  with  him." 

**  0,  nonsense  !  I  sha'  n't  pass  SmaDa 
again  in  a  hurry,  and  I  may  never  pass  anr- 
thing  else,  so  you  may  as  well  give  vourself 
a  holiday  this  once.  Besides,  think  of 
*  Chicken  Broth '  getting  ploughed  after  all 
his  work,  and  then  look  on  this  picture. 
1 11  tell  you  what,  Jim,  if  you  go  on  reading 
you  'U  never  take  honors,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ! " 

James  accordingly  consents  to  dine  with 
his  brother,  and  Edward  gives  "  a  i^ine " 
afterwards  in  honor  of  the  event  of  his 
examination.  And  then  Tom  Martindale 
gives  a  supper,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  coxswain,  who  declares  Tom  won't 
**  pull  his  own  boot-laces  "  to-morrow. 

The  evening  passes  with  fun  and  jollity, 
and  there  is  no  particular  harm  done,  except 
that  a  few  choice  spirits,  just  before  going 
to  bed,  are  moved  to  play  off  a  harmless 
practical  joke.  Under  tne  window  of  one  of 
the  tutors  there  was  a  very  large  lamp,  —  one 
which  lit  the  whole  of  the  "  Old  Quad,"  in 
fact,  but  which  had  been  extinguished,  long 
before  the  supper  broke  up,  by  the  porter. 
Ha\dng  ascertained  that  that  fimctionaij 
was  sound  asleep,  —  somebody  said  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  "  sound,"  for  you 
could  hear  him  snoring  for  miles,  —  the 
choice  spirits  very  quietly  got  out  the  por- 
ter's ladaer,  and,  setting  it  against  the  lamp, 
climbed  up,  and  with  some  oil-painta, 
belonging  to  Tom  Martindale,  adorned  it  by 
inscribing  on  one  side  in  very  lai^,  8olid 
letters,  "QooD  Beds,"  and  on  the  other, 
^'BiLLiARDB  AND  PooL,"  with  the  usunl 
itimgniAj  the  croee  cues  and  billianl-1)a]]A. 
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This  adornment  was  not  of  a  strictly  col- 
l^iate  character,  and  caused  some  amuse- 
ment, as  may  be  imagined,  to  the  morning 
chapel-goers. 

Of  course  the  authorities  suspected  Tom 
Maiidndale  and  Edward  Harding,  but  they 
oonld  not  bring  anything  home  to  them ; 
indeed.  Keen,  being  examined,  gave  such 
Btzoii<a;  testimony  to  their  incapability  of 
doinff  anything  of  the  sort,  that  the  Dons 
hardly  knew  \niat  to  believe. 

Ton  will  have  guessed  from  this  that 
Tom  Martindale  and  Edward  Harding  were 
stanch  friends.  They  were,  in  fact,  almost 
inseparable.  In  mischief  or  out  of  mischief, 
at  lecture  or  hall,  on  road  or  river,  they 
were  alwa3rB  tt^ther,  like  two  brotheis ; 
indeed,  more  affectionate  and  attached  than 
many  brothers  are.  They  were  well  known 
in  tne  University  and  the  city,  by  town 
and  gown,  and  were  so  seldom  seen  apart 
&at  some  wag  had  christened  them  the 
"  Siamese  Twins." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  LOAN  OF  AK  UMBRELLA. 

^  Tuiof  US,  friend  of  my  soul,  put  on  your 
four-and-ninepenny  beaver,  and  accompany 
youni  in  all  sincerity  for  a  walk,"  said 
Edward  Harding,  coming  into  Tom  Martin- 
dale's  room. 

Tom  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair,  with 
his  dog  on  his  knees.  Tom  Martindale's 
dog  was  a  '*  feature,"  to  use  a  peculiar  but 
s^pificant  form  of  speech.  It  was  a  Blen- 
heim spaniel,  with  very  silky  hair  and  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  Avas  full  of  intelligence.  At 
the  mention  of  the  wonl  "  walk  "it  pricked 
up  its  ears  and  wagged  its  tail. 

"Well,"  said  its  master,  "if  you  and 
Phyllis  both  say  so,  my  only  chance  is  to 
obey.    Whither  bound,  O  philosopher  ? " 

"Anywhere  you  like.  I  want  to  go  to 
Byman  s  about  some  pictures  —  " 

"And  when  you  nave  bowed  down  in 
the  house  of  Ryman,  what  then  ? " 

"  Why,  I  *m  game  to  go  where  you  like." 

"  On  my  head  and  my  eyes,  O  sultan  !  — 
only  that  would  be  a  painful  mode  of  pro- 
sreasiaii.  But  look  here,  Ned,  seriously  : 
I 've  got  a  lazy  fit  to-day,  so  if  you  're  for  a 
twenty-miler  I  sha'n't  go." 

"  O,  I  don't  want  to  go  far,  —  only  just 
for  an  appetite !" 

"  Well,  if  that 's  what  you  want,  I  know 
exactly  where  to  look  for  it,  for  I  saw  one 
on  a  particular  bench  in  Magdalen  Walk." 

"  You  lazy  beggar,  Tom  !  I  see  your  lit- 
tle plan.     But  never  mind,  —  come  along  ! 


Here's  your  hat  111  brash  yon.  There, 
now  you  're  sploidiferous  ! " 

"  Stop  a  minute  !  This  philosopher  is 
not  going  out  such  a  fine  day  as  this  vdth- 
out  his  umbrella." 

"i'iiw  day !  Why,  surely  vou  don't 
want  an  umbrella  on  &fine  day  ?^' 

"  Ted,  I  've  always  considered  your  edu- 
cation neglected,  but  1  did  not  think  you 
were  such  a  donkey.  Have  the  goodnesi 
to  observe  that  umbrella  !  Every  fold  of 
that  magnificent  machine  is  as  symmetri- 
cally arranged  as  the  fluting  on  a  Corinthian 
column  !  Observe  its  tenuity.  Now,  do 
you  think  I  should  take  such  a  masterpiece 
out  when  the  weather  was  not  fine  ?  Why, 
1  ^ould  have  to  open  it ! " 

Harding  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which 
Tom  joined,  and  they  descended  the  stairs, 
Phyllis  following  them  in  high  glee,  but 
not  venturing  to  express  her  aelignt  audi- 
bly. It  is  a  rule  —  and,  I  think,  a  bad  one 
— at  Oxford,  that  men  should  not  keep 
dogs  in  college.  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
companionship  oi  a  well-bred,  intelligent 
dog  would  be  of  great  service  to  some  young 
men,  —  at  all  events,  if  they  could  appreciate 
good  example.  I  think  it 's  a  very  good 
sim  of  a  youngster  if  he  has  a  fiivonte  dcg. 

Tom  Martindale  was  very  fond  of  Phvllis, 
and  she  simply  worshipped  him  with  all 
her  intelligent  nature.  Her  presence  in 
college  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the 
authorities,  for  she  had  been  seen  coming  in 
and  out  of  the  gates  by  the  Dons,  but  tney 
did  not  say  anything,  as  a  rule.  To  be  sure, 
old  Vennmg,  when  ne  got  ancry  with  Tom, 
sometimes  had  recourse  to  the  anti-canine 
law  as  a  dernier  ressort.  "  You  don't  know 
your  lecture,  Mr.  Martindale,  —  don't  know 
your  lecture ! "  he  would  say.  Tom  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  iU,  and  had  sent 
m  an  "  ueger."  "  Well,  you  have  n't  read 
up  to-day's  lecture,  you  know  1 "  Tom  re- 
monstrated that,  having  been  unwell  on 
the  previous  day,  he  could  not,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  have  prei>ared  any  work.  "  But 
you  never  know  your  lectures,  Mr.  Martin- 
dale, you  know,  —  you  never  know  your 
lectures ! "  Tom  objected  to  generalities, 
and  asked  for  a  particular  instance,  where- 
upon Mr.  Yenning,  driven  into  a  figurative 
comer,  wound  up  with  the  unanswerable 
remark,  "  Well,  you  keep  a  dog  in  college, 
you  know, — you  keep  a  dog  in  college,  — 
and  I  'U  sconce  you  !  by  wnich  he  meant 
that  he  should  mie  him. 

Tom  had  trained  Phyllis  to  run  in  and 
out  of  college  alone,  he  himself  following  at 
his  leisure,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  he 
could  not  be  clearly  proved  as  l)elonging  to 
the  dog.     The  only  indiscretion  PhylliB 
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ever  committed  duiixiff  her  Uniyersity  car 
rear  was  sitting  one  nne  morning  on  the 
window-ledge  of  Tom's  room  just  as  every- 
body was  coming  out  of  chapel ;  on  which 
occasion  she  was  seen  by  the  Master,  who 
sent  the  porter  to  turn  her  out  of  college. 
The  porter,  however,  was  so  charmed  by 
Tom's  affability,  his  sheny,  and  a  five^shil- 
ling  piece,  that  the  Master's  orders  entirely 
escaped  his  memoiy. 

Edward,  Tom,  and  Phyllis  took  the  air 
pleasantly.  They  went  along  the  High, 
where  Edward  transacted  his  business  at 
Byman's,  then  strolled  on  to  Magdalen,  and, 
bitting  on  a  bench  overlooking  the  Cher- 
well,  gave  themselves  up  to  cigars  and  med- 
itation. 

They  did  not  observe  that  the  sky  was 
gradually  darkening,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  first  warning  drops  of  rain  came  patter- 
ing down  on  the  leaves  that  thjy  were 
aware  of  an  approaching^  storm,  "niey  at 
once  jumped  up  and  maae  off,  intending  to 
take  shelter  either  in  some  Magd^en 
friend's  rooms  or  in  the  cloisters.  The  rain 
came  faster  and  heavier,  and  they  were  just 
breaking  into  a  canter  when  they  came 
round  a  comer  of  the  walk  upon  two  young 
ladies  in  very  charming  spring  attire,  vainly 
trying  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  daintr 
bonnets  imder  a  very  inadequate  tree,  which 
was  hardly  in  leaf.  Edward  snatched 
Tom's  umbrella  from  his  hand  in  a  minute, 
despite  a  smothered  **  Hang  it,  Tom,  don't 
be  a  fool ! " 

"  What !  and  beauty  in  distress,  Tom  1 
Shame  on  the  man  who  under  such  circum- 
stances refuses  to  unfurl  his  eegis  ! " 

Pnit !  and  the  engine  was  opened.  Tom 
groaned. 

"Allow  me  to  offer  you  this  umbrella, 
ladies." 

"  0,  you  're  very  kind,"  said  one  of  them, 
—  "  but  what  will  you  do  1 " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Edward  with  great  gravi- 

,  **  coidd  nave  induced  my  friend  to  open 
this  umbrella  but  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  of  use  to  you  ;  he  would  n't  have  done 
it  for  me  if  it  had  rained  tanmble  cats 
and  actual  dogs.  Pray,  don't  aisappoint 
him." 

The  girls  laughed,  and  accepted  his  offer. 
They  were  both  young,  botn  pretty,  and 
they  were  very  good-tempered,  and  did 
not  give  themselves  airs.  It  was  plain  that 
they  were  not  what  I  suppose,  for  want  of 
any  other  term,  I  must  call "  ladies."  They 
were  the  daughters  of  some  well-to-do 
tradesman,  Tom  thought.  The  two  friends 
walked  with  them  to  the  gates,  and  made 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  tney  could.  As 
they  were  about  to  separate,  one  of  the 
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girls  asked  how  they  were  to  letum  the 
brella. 

**  Does  anybody  ever  letam  mabiellas !' 
asked  Edivard. 

"You're  very  ^nerous  with  other  peo- 
ple's property,"  said  the  young  lady,  smil- 
mg  ;  "  but  how  are  we  to  retuin  the  nxa- 
brella?" 

"  Ah,  how  ?"  said  Edward,  putting  on  a 
puzzled  air. 

Tom  had  not  said  much  during  their 
brief  interview,  but  he  had  singled  oat  one 
of  the  girls  for  his  special  attentions.  He 
now  broke  silence  with  a  suggestion,  — 

"  I  dare  say  you  often  come  to  Magdalen 
Walk  for  a  stroll,  and  we  shall  no  doubt 
meet  again ;  or — or  we  can  appoint  a  time.* 

"  0,  we  often  come  here ;  papa  lives  in 
St.  Thomas's,  just  over  the  bridge,  and  this 
is  a  favorite  walk" 

"  Well,  suppose  I  and  my  friend  come 
to-morrow,  and  see  if  you  happen  to  be 
walking  there  ?  " 

"  0,  we  11  come,  if  it 's  only  to  prove  to 
your  sceptical  friend  that  people  do  retmn 
umbrellas." 

"  1  'II  believe  when  I  see  it,"  said  Edward 
Harding| ;  "  and  I  can  only  add,  I  shall 
rejoice  in  the  occasion  that  gives  me  the 
opportunity." 

All  this  was  very  wrong,  no  doubt,  — 
was  n't  it,  reader  mine  ?  But,  you  see,  Xhere 
really  was  no  harm  in  it  Young  folks  will 
be  young,  and  lads  will  like  the  society  of 
lasses.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  w^orst  features  of  Oxford  life  is  the 
want  of  the  one  thing  which  civilizes  and 
refines  young  men,  —  the  influence  of  the 
society  of  good  and  pure  women.  They 
will  —  if  they  are  worth  anything  at  all  — 
have  some  sort  of  female  society,  —  will 
make  friends  of  the  girls  behind  the  coim- 
ters  or  at  the  tavern-bars.  Or  they  make 
acquaintances  as  these  two  lads  have  just 
done,  and  the  acquaintance  is  carried  on  in 
a  clandestine  manner,  which  is  injurious  to 
both  parties.  "  Think  of  all  the  f^ing  in 
love  there  would  be  ! "  1  hear  some  one 
say  ;  "  think  of  all  the  ill-assorted  attach* 
ments."  To  which  I  reply  that  there  would 
be  no  more  love-making  than  there  is  now, 
and  of  a  healthier  sort,  not  being  underhand 
or  surreptitious.  And  as  to  the  ill-assorted 
attachments,  1  can  only  say  that  there  are 
worse  things  that  happen  than  that  under 
the  present  system.  It  is  unwholesome  and 
unnatural.  Where  so  many  young  lads  are 
thrown  together,  —  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, —  there  ousht  to  be  the  correcting  in- 
fluence of  female  society.  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  would  do  away  with  very  much  that  is 
shameful  and  sinful  in  our  universities,  and 
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would  be  exerted  just  at  the  right  time, 
while  the  lads  are  young  and  have  n't  lost 
all  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  boyhood. 
Edward  and  Tom  met  their  new  acquaint- 
ances in  Magdalen  Walk  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  for  the  return  of  the 
umbrella.  And  then  they  met  them  the 
next,  when  there  was  no  umbrella  to  retiun, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

They  learned  that  the  object  of  Tom's 
special  admiration  was  a  visitor  to  Oxford. 
Her  name  was  Mary  Freshfield,  and  she  was 
a  govemesR  by  profession.  She  had  been  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  her  friend  Emily  Prior's, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  butler  of  St. 
Benedict's  College,  and  who  often  had 
•*  dear  Mary  "  to  stay  with  her,  she  told  the 
lads,  whenever  she  was  not  engaged. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  own  that  it  was  a 
desperate  flirtation,  —  but  it  was  an  inno- 
cent one.  I  must  say  that  the  two  boys 
were  exceedingly  daring  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  carried  on  what  they  called 
**  spooning."  They  actually  used  to  have 
the  audacity  to  watch  papa  off  to  college,  I 
and  then  they  would  go  to  the  house  an(l 
spend  the  evening,  with  tea  and  music,  until  | 
it  was  time  for  papa  to  come  home.  They 
were  very  cosey,  pleasant  evenings,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  all  enjoyed  them.  I  am  sure  the 
girls  usetl  to  listen  anxiously  for  the  sound 
of  a  musical  instrument  something  like  a 
complicatetl  "musical  pear,"  such  as  you 
may  buy  at  fairs,  but  wnich  Edward  digni- 
fietl  by  the  name  of  "  dulcimer,"  and  on 
which  he  used  to  speak  softly,  as  a  signal 
for  admis.sion. 

Edward,  Tom,  Phyllis,  and  the  dulcimer 
^>ecame  constant  visitors  to  Mr.  Prior's, 
though  without  Ids  knowledge.  But  such 
audacity  was  not  to  go  on  undiscovered  for- 
ever. 

One  evening  —  whether  Mr.  Prior  was 
late  or  the  lads  were  early,  I  cannot  say, 
or  whether  some  kind  neighbors  had  been 
taking  notes,  and  were  kind  enough  to  tell 
the  good  gentleman  —  but  he  was  still  at 
home  when  the  pair  arrived  with  the  dulci- 
mer and  began  a  soft  serenade.  Finding 
that  music  had  no  charms,  Tom  pronounced 
that  the  two  young  ladies  were  napping, 
flo  he  threw  a  small  pebble  at  the  window, 
whereupon  out  pounced  Mr.  Prior,  and 
Tom,  Ejiwaxd,  dulcimer,  and  Phyllis  had  to 
vanish.  Luckily  Mr.  Prior  had  to  turn 
hack  for  his  hat  before  he  could  go  in  pur- 
^mt ;  80  the  lads  jumped  a  h^ge,  took 
across  country,  turned  back,  and  worked 
'"und  to  the  house  again.  Mary  and  Emily 
Were  at  the  door  in  a  state  of  terrible  alarm, 
uid  the  latter  announced  that  "  papa  "  had 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  offenders. 


"O  well,  then,  he's  quite  safe  now,  bo 
we  '11  just  step  in  and  rest  after  our  exer- 
tions ;  poor  Pnyllis  is  not  in  cood  condition, 
and  has  suffeml  considerably  from  the 
burst,"  said  Tom. 

'*  0,  but  you  must  not  come  in  to-night ! 
Papa  might  come  back  ! " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Edward.  "  He 
must  be  in  college  by  this  time,  —  fancy 
the  whole  of  St  Benedict's  kept  waiting  for 
its  beer  because  Mr.  Prior  has  n't  got  an  ear 
for  music,  and  can't  appreciate  the  dulci- 
mer." And  he  was  going  to  give  a  proof  of 
the  harmonious  capabilities  of  that  instru- 
ment, but  was  checked  by  Tom,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  performance,  and  asked  Mary 
Freshiield  to  give  them  a  little  music,  so 
that  his  friend  might  learn  what  music 
was. 

So  Mary  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and 
Emily  made  tea,  and  the  fright  was  quite 
forgotten  in  a  short  time.  Emily  Prior  was 
a  few  years  older  than  Mair  Freshfield,  and 
she  had  lived  at  Oxford  iroin  a  child,  so 
that  she  was  a  little  more  knowing  than  her 
friend.  She  had  heard  of  instances  of  Ox- 
ford girls  making  very  good  matches  out  of 
flirtations  with  youue  fellows  at  college, 
and  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  not  oe 
among  the  lucky  ones.  She  laid  herself 
out  at  once  to  catch  Edward,  and  as  he  was 
young  and  inexperienced  she  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  it  They  were  "  engaged  "  be- 
fore they  had  known  each  other  a  week, 
though  Edward  did  not  tell  Tom. 

Tom  and  Mary  Freshfield  did  not  make 
fierce  love,  but  they  bantered  one  another 
and  flirted  without  any  pretence  of  serious- 
ness. But  Mary's  brignt  eyes  and  merry 
laugh  and  her  saucy  curls  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  Tom  than  he  chose  to  admit 
even  to  himself. 

As  for  Mary,  after  Tom  was  gone  of  an 
evening  there  used  to  come  a  very  grave 
and  sad  look  into  her  eyes.  I  thmk  she 
knew  what  she  had  done.  She  had  for  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  the  thin^  been  playing 
with  Cupid's  darts,  and  haa  scratched  her 
finger.  It  was  a  slight  scratch,  but  the  deed 
was  done.  She  might  laugh,  and  joke,  and 
tease  Tom  as  nmch  as  she  pleased,  but 
when  she  was  alone  her  thoughts  of  him 
were  very  tender,  and  she  used  to  sigh, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  a  sign  that  she  was  suf- 
fering the  pleasant  pain  of  a  first  love. 

Why  is  it  that  we  will  deceive  ourselves 
and  one  another  in  this  way  ?  Here  were 
Edward  and  Emily  making  all  sorts  of 
solemn  protestations  of  affection  and  regard, 
—  and  they  did  not  care  about  one  another 
a  bit.  And  here  were  Tom  and  Marj',  who 
really  loved  one  another,  trifling  with  their 
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Vs^  ImSii^  and  jerting  about  a  true  pa»- 
sifflL  Ci«iM-piirpo««8  is  one  of  the  most 
po|»iilar  guu«8  in  the  world. 

Out  «t»uld  have  thoiit^ht  that  their  nar- 
Kvw  tfMsqie  from  Mr.  Prior  would  have 
vi«i«  our  two  friends  cautious  for  the  fu- 
iiiiv.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  At  their  usual  hour, 
kaving  finished  their  sherry,  they  lit  their 
«igan  and  sauntered  off  along  the  Hi^h. 
How  it  was  that  they  never  were  caught  oy 
ifae  proctor,  1  won't  pretend  to  say,  but  for 
wcfis  they  had  taken  that  same  walk  to 
Mr.  Prior^s,  ciimr  in  mouth,  aii<l  night  after 
night  they  had  returned  to  college,  making 
night  lovely  with  snatches  of  melody  on 
the  dulcimer,  or  songs,  and  on  no  occasion 
bad  the  appearance  of  "the  policeman  in 
velvet  sleeves  **  interfered  with  this  display 
of  youth  and  high  spirits. 

On  this  memorable  night,  as  usual,  they 
arrived,  unquestioned,  at  Mr.  Prior^s.  But 
that  worthy,  wanieil  by  tlie  events  of  the 
previous  night,  had  handed  over  the  key  of 
the  butterv  and  his  authority  to  the  under- 
butler,  and  had  determined  to  stop  at  home 
for  the  evening.  You  may  imagine  that  the 
two  girls  were  in  a  prettv  state  of  mind. 
They  tried  to  send  out  the  servant,  who 
held  a  retaining-fee  from  the  two  lads,  to 
warn  them,  but  Mr.  Prior  was  ouite  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  forbade  her  leaving  the 

house. 

A  melancholy  sijueak  of  the  dulcimer 

anon  told  of  the  amval  of  the  friends.    Mr. 

Prior  immediately  put  on  his  hat,  and,  very 

Wttcb  to  their  astonishment,  walked  out, 

wvi^aied  for  a  pursuit    Tom  and  Edward 

Ml  it  would  be  undignified  to  run,  so  they 

Mmiteml  along  easily,  as  if  bent  on  taking 

«  stnJl.     But  Mr.  Prior  was  not  to  be 

^linken  off  so  easily.     He  took  a  stroll  too. 

Awl  vhen  Tom  m  a  stage  whisper  sug- 

l^tnl  that  they  had  taken  a  sufficient  con- 

^tttional,  and  might  as  well  turn  bock, 

Mr»  W<^r  turned  back  too.    The  lads  had 

ijK*  ailx'antage  of  him  in  coolness,  though, 

k*  when,  as  thev  passed  him,  he  began  to 

luntiss  them,  Tom  told  him  that  he  had 

1^4  hjul  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to 

Tw*  «w^  ^vas  not  in  the  habit  of  making 

^Kx*  ac*iuaiutances,  —  a  speech  which,  as 

"  \a  »i;iv  suppose,  did  not  improve  his  tem- 

LT     Ho  tried  to  set  the  policeman  on 

tr^ulon  Bridge  on  their  track,  thinking 

.^.t  WV^t  try  to  run  away,  but  that  func- 

^rv^-w  far  too  well  acquainted  with 

*:'T^n^itv  of  the  lads  to  enter  into  his 

V^Si>  At.  Prior  had  noticing  to  do  but 

^'^^«IHl  Bdwaid  were  rather  undeaded 
Tw  tiuHt  course  to  puiaue.    To  bolt 
*  *"  ^^^ims  the  flret  idea  that  presented  it- 


self, bat  was  immediately  rgected.  '^Iftiifij' 
must  come  to  sorrow,"  said  Tom,  ^  let  then, 
do  so  in  the  full  poBsesBi<Hi  of  Uieir  eensn 
and  their  breath.**  The  next  notion  was  to 
knock  in  at  another  oollee?  to  see  a  friend,] 
but  that  they  felt  was  dangerous..  M 
was  well  known,  no  doubt,  to  porters  andl 
scouts  universally,  and  thev  would  aid  him 
to  run  them  down.  So  they  mjtfched  on 
like  Spartans,  with  Phyllis  trotting  quietlv 
at  their  heels,  until  in  the  distance  they  saw 
a  proctor,  with  Brown  the  marshal,  and  a 
few  "  bull-dogs  "  in  attendance,  coming  to- 
wards them. 

"  What  now,  Tom ! "  said  Ted. 

*'  Leave  it  to  me,  and  do  as  I  do.** 

When  thev  met  theproctor,  Tom  stotiped 
and  raised  ms  cap,  Edward  copying  mm. 
The  proctor  looked  a  little  suipriaed,  and 
stopTOd  too. 

"There's  a  person,"  said  Tom,  quietlv 
and  respectfully,  '^  who  is  following  us  with 
the  apparent  idea  that  he  has  some  ccmi- 
plaint  against  us.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  investigate  the  question  7 " 

Mr.  Prior  had  bv  this  time  come  up,  and 
laid  Ms  grievance  before  the  proctor. 

"  O,  this  is  Mr.  Prior,  sir  ! "  said  the 
officious  marshal,  "  butl»  of  St  Benedict* a, 
—  most  respectable  person,  sir." 

The  proctor  looked  at  our  two  fnend& 

*^  These  are  Mr.  Martindale  and  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, of  Denbigh,  sir,"  added  the  marshal ; 
fljid  Tom  and  Edward  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  great  beii^,  for  they  had 
neither  of  them  come  in  his  way  before, 
and  he  must  have  known  their  names  by 
instinct 

'^  You  must  call  on  me  to-morrow  at  t«n, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  proctor ;  and,  touching 
nis  cap,  hurried  on,  followed  by  the  mar^ 
shal  nnd  his  retainers,  slouching  and  slink- 
ing after  him  like  so  many  footsore  cms. 

How  any  gentleman  and  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  undertake  the 
proctorship  is  to  me  a  thing  impossible  to 
explain.  It  must  be  a  most  d^;rading  du^. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  low  neighborhoods 
he  has  to  scour,  and  the  undignified  work 
he  has  to  do,  it  must  be  a  reafly  fatiguing 
task  to  perambulate  the  city  at  all  houis  of 
the  day  and  night  And  then  to  think  of 
a  reverend  gentkman  running  as  hard  as  he 
can  after  some  silly  boy  who  shows  him  a 
clean  pair  of  heels  ajfter  some  knavish  trick ! 
It  is  too  absurd.  . 

Tom  and  Edward,  after  parting  with  the 
proctor,  went  straight  to  college,  where  they 
talked  the  matter  over  calmly,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  pipe,  and  went  to  bed  early, 
m  order  to  be  up  in  time  for  the  interview 
next  day. 
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CHAPTER  m.  tie  ph  htmA  on  w\i-±  KMMi  -^ 
wiak  vicbulT  ar  W  paasc  like 

FHEP    AT    A    PROCTOR    AHD    A    FLTWa         -  Wk«  «  tit  fciITl«N^r  *  r  • «»  I  * 
FROM  A  PCW.  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  j^^,^  ^  Bi»t«.  ; 

Ths  carefitl  Keoi  had  a  nicecoaerbiwk-  one  <d  iht  M!^9tut  i£  Lit  mot  a  i&r* 


ready  in  Tom  Maitindales  nnais  ai   Banting 
liaAf  past  ei^t,  and  he  managed  to  get  the       Tiie  znai  —  be  witf  &  zi^zA  lie^eT-^V. 
two  mtsnds  up  in  time  to  take  it  oomiorta-   in  alnta-ie  —  His^jiiyi  Utcza.     A^  Ik  ^1  «<< 
Uy,  and  ha^e  a  qnazter  of  an  hour  to  qiaie   Haiuii:^:  iaiiaoi  be  fi^T^ui  *^^  ^ 

ibr  a  pipe  after  it  Thia  ms  a  wise  pve-  Piior  in  ibtr  (•«1iE7»  l.»i^?c.  aim  br  -^  i.  T  aa 
caution  of  Keen's,  for  the  lada  —  it  is  no  so  a^  iber  «Li«9«d  tbe  -^Tzadnzi^r^r  ui  ibe 
nae  to  conceal  the  fiKt — had  a  whofenaK  eentnr  of  wLnh  <aj»i^  ibe  oe>r:chi<*i  r*  <b^ 
awe  of  the  **  poticeman  in  TelTet  sleeveB,*  that  Tradiikfu  in  vskxrt^z^tr  »  v>  v  LrU«er 
and  req^aiied  some  fortifying  for  the  inta^  it  icprescfiu  SaatKA  joA  a  Fi^<i-7%  <« 
Tiew.  !  Gnn  and  AbeL  bu  •>?    T'^'r^  a.ac2icL.*4)a  ta 

Tlie  whole  rtorj  of  the  eacapade  was  laid .  call  '^  Samf^ui  azMi  A\*L' 
before  Keen  by  Edward  Haiding,  and  Keen, :     *^  Tom,  there '»  oVl  Pnor  in  tbe  j>ir^' 
alter  animadTerting  on  the  conduct  of  old  i     ^  Shall  we  ^  and  paz^b  bi»  beac  ' ' 
Prior  in  rather  severe  terms,  pnnonnoed       "Well,  pebupi  we  had  bccitf  aee  the 
that  the  proctor  woold  only  *^  gjate  "  them,  proctor  nnt  \ ' 

—  that  is,  confine  them  to  college  after  nine       ^Here's   Xo.  &  MaiiCHf^ — fint  Ci^pbt, 
a^dock.     It  was  not  a  seyere  ponishment  isnH  it  ?' 
to  expect,  but  it  was  an  irfcscmie  one.  ;     "  Yea."^ 


At  a  quarter  to  ten,  as  Tom  was  just '     "Then  here  goa  !*  and  Tom  kd  the  way 

tbinkiTig  of  lighting  another  pipe,  Keen  to  the  proctors  rcr.^ns.    He  kno'.l^  az  the 

made  bis  iqipearance,  |  door,  and  was  u^'A  to  enier.     H<r  CjI  h^ 

"  Time  to  be  goinff,  air."  '  followed  by  Banimg,    Toe  vMrn  wa^  T*Ty 

"  O,  bother ! "  said  Tom,  fiercely.  ;  dark,  wbi-.ii  was  not  onpleasant  cu-if:?  Uie 

**  Thank  yon,  sir,"  said  the  impertubafale  drcomfXUKesu    The  wa^  wtre  jaz^'-L^ 

Keen.  like  many  of  the  roomf  in  fcra-^^'f-ic:.  azA 

Bat  he  did  not  leave  the  room.    He  got  there  were  onlv  two  annLi-b  w:ijivw%  wiik 

the  caps  and  gowns  ready,  and  went  into  heavy  atone  Barnes  wbith  ke^  cot  the 

the  sort  of  batler^s  pantnr  attached  to  the  light 

room,  and  known  at  the  Lniversity  as  ** the  i  A  fonnal  ** Good  monmtz *  cvi  V4h  odea 
scout's  bole"  He  made  it  evident  that  he  opened  the  pirr«oeaii&^,  aii'i  th^s  the  pr-^c- 
wae  ^ing  to  see  the  pair  ofL,  so  there  was  tor,  with  a  politene^  u^A  Ofqudlv  ^-b  'Wd  by 
nothing  for  it  bat  for  them  to  don  their ,  procton  to  aiKieTgnvliua«iS,  U'li  tL^  two  to 
academicals  and  start  j  take  seats, — an  iiiritati'>n  tb^rv  w*tt*t  u-tt 

**^  Qood  morning,  sir.    Good  morning,  Mr.   sorry  to  avail  them»elv«ft  ot,  for.  Li^e  all 
Maitindale.     Wish  you  well  throogh  it, ^ yoon^  Fnj[riiAbTTw«,  tb^^^  were  juiui-t  de- 


gentlemen. 

So  off  went  the  pair  ap  St  Aid's,  and 


fenccaesB  when  on  their  le^ — thia  in,  in  a 
Terbal  oonte^  of   ooiir'«.      The   prrx^tor 


along  the  Hi^h  and  into  Baadiffe  Square, —  looked  at  them,  and  then,  refening  to  a 
going  back,  m  short,  along  the  ronte  which  }  slip  of  paper  on  the  table,  Mtid,  — 


wae  taken  by  the  tostamor  we  tracked  in 
the  first  chapter. 

When  they  ^t  near  Brasenoee  gates,  they 
b^an  to  feel  jnst  a  thon^t  nervooa  and 
uncomfortable. 

'^Tom  Martindaie,  don't  be  a  donkey," 
said  that  worthy  to  himself  aloud,  but  with 
a  glance  at  Hawing  as  if  to  include  him  in 
the  exhortation. 

"  You  've  never  been  to  the  proctor  be- 
fore, have  you,  Tom  ? "  asked  Harding. 

**  Well,  no,  or  else  I  suppose  I  shotud  not 
be  alive  to  teU  the  tale,  to  judge  ftom  your 
lightened  face,  Ted  ! ' 

'^O  yes!  Perhaps  you're  not  feeling 
queer  yourself.    But  here  we  are ! " 

So  the  two  turned  in  at  Brasenoee  gate, 
the  quaint  and  nasally  dispiopordoned  ht- 


••  Mr.  Marti  wlale  "  —  Torn  bowed  — 
''and  Mr.  Haiding  I "  — Edward  made  a 
sli^t  inclination.  The  proctor  clearerl  hia 
throat  and  be^^an  rather  nervou^lv,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  had  Mr.  Prior  Lere  this 
morning,"  —  the  two  exchang*^  ^\jance$ ; 

Jes,  they  would  punch  his  head  !  —  **  and 
e  complains  to  me  of  a  syrtem  of  annoy- 
ance you  have  been  pursuing  towanis  ma 
dan^iter  and  a  young  lady  who  is  staying 
at  his  boose.  He  says  that  you  follow  them 
about  when  they  are  walking,  and  as  they 
return  from  church." 

This  was  father  startling  news  fnr  otir 
friends.  It  seems  old  Prior  nad  confotmded 
them  with  some  other  Utuversity  men  who 
had  done  this,  and  the  confoaion  stood  the 
pair  in  good  stead. 
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"  I  can  nMure  you^  sir,*'  said  Tom  Mar- 
tmdale,  with  emphasia,  "  that  we  have  nev- 
er followed  the  ladies  ahout  in  the  walks  or 
from  church.  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take."   And  he  looked  at  Harding. 

*' There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  such  a  statement,  sir,"  said  Harding, 
taking  the  hint.  He  saw  the  proctor  was 
a  little  taken  aback  by  their  evident  ear- 
nestness, and  he  added,  "  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  person  was  not  quite 
sober  last  nighty  but  this  mistake  explains 
his  excitement." 

'*  It  does  not  explain  your  presence  at  his 
house  last  night  You  must  remember  this 
is  not  the  first  time  he  observed  you  loiter- 
ing about  there." 

"We  frequently  stroll  in  that  direction 
for  a  walk  after  dinner,"  said  Tom. 

"  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Prior  complains 
of.  You  are  recognized,  I  must  tell  you, 
by  your  having  a  small  white  dog  with  you. 
Is  not  that  so  i " 

They  did  not  answer. 

"  Is  it  a  part  of  your  after-dinner  consti- 
tutional, gentlemen,  to  play  on  some  musi- 
cal instnmient,  and  to  tlirow  pebbles  at 
people's  windows  ? " 

There  was  no  denying  those  facts.  Hard- 
ing could  hardly  repress  a  smile  when  he 
thought  of  the  dulcimer. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  proctor, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  see  you  do  not  deny  the 
latter  part  of  the  charge  as  you  did  the 
former." 

"We  didn't  follow  the  girls  about!" 
blurted  out  Harding. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  ! "  said  the  proctor,  smiling. 
"  Possibly  there  was  no  persecution  in  the 
case.  I  suppose  that  the  young  ladies,  in 
short,  were  as  much  to  blame  as  yourselves. 
Is  that  the  defence  ? " 

But  Tom  and  Edward  were  much  too 
gallant  gentlemen  to  shelter  themselves  be- 
nind  that  excuse,  so  they  held  their  tongues, 
and  left  the  proctor  to  draw  Ms  own  con- 
clusions. 

After  a  short  pause  that  dignitary  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  Well,  you  must  promise  me,  gentlemen, 
not  to  repeat  this.  Will  you  give  me  your 
words  not  to  ^o  to  Mr.  Prior's  house  again, 
or  interfere  with  his  household  ? " 

The  pair  consented,  —  of  course  with  the 
mental  reservation  that  Mr.  Prior's  "  house- 
hold" meant  only  those  who  were  in  the 
house,  and  did  not  extend  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  out  for  a  walk. 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
any  breach  of  this  promise  will  l>e  severely 
punirihed.  As  I  xmderstand  from  the  mar- 
shal that  tLiB  is  your  first  offence,  and  as  it 


is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  indiscaretid 
than  a  crime,  I  shall  say  no  more  to  yo^ 
Good  morning,  gentlemen.'  4 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  good  morning,''  sail 
the  pair,  and  away  they  went,  so  d€^ligfat^ 
at  having  got  off  so  easily  that  thej  foiflil 
all  about  the  "  punching  of  Prior's  head,' 
which  they  had  predetermined.  | 

As  they  turned  out  of  Bmsenoae  the^ 
met  James  Harding. 

"  *  Who  are  these,' "  cried  he,  "  *  so  wiA* 
ered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ? '  When 
have  you  been?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  Jim,"  said  his  brotho^ 
"the  senior  proctor,  having  heard  a  greiA 
deal  about  the  Siamese  Twins,  was  anxiooi 
to  see  them,  so  he  asked  us  up  to  break- 
fast—" 

"  The  fact  is,  Harding,"  broke  in  Tom 
Martindale,  "Samson  and  Abel  are  about 
to  vacate  on  a  retiring  pension,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  we  would  take  the  post, 

—  I  should  say  pedestal." 

"  I  suppose,  if  the  truth  were  told,  yon 
two  fellows  have  been  getting  into  a  scmpe^ 
eh?" 

"  I  say,  Tom,  is  n't  he  intelligent  ?  "  said 
Edward,  appealing  gravely  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Intelligent,  yoirn^  man,  is  not  the 
word,"  answered  Martmdale  with  solemni- 
ty. "  What 's  the  adjective  from  CEdipus  1 " 
looking  at  James  Harding. 

"  Can'lb  say." 

"  Poor  b^^ ! "  said  Tom  in  a  stage 
whisper  to  ^Iward,  "  reading  for  honon, 
and  does  n't  know  that  CEdipodes  is  the  veir 
ronymic  of  the  word  in  question  :  he  s  a 
safe  milf ! "  by  which  he  meant  that  instead 
of  taxing  honors  Harding  would  only  obtain 
a  pass.  Then  he  continued  aloud,  "  He 's 
(Edipodal,  —  that 's  what  he  is." 

"  it  does  not  want  an  GSdipus  to  guess 
what  has  happened  to  two  young  persons 
who  come  out  of  the  senior  proctor's  college 
in  cap  and  gown  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  look  as  white  as  their  shirt-col- 
lars," said  James  Harding. 

Thereupon  Tom  Martmdale  assumes  an 
air  of  great  mystery,  —  looks  round  suspi- 
ciously, —  creeps  on  tiptoe,  after  the  manner 
of  stage  villains,  to  Brasenose  gate, — re- 
joins his  companions  in  a  stealthy  manner, 

—  looks  roimd  once  more  w^ith  a  searching 
gaze,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  —  ana 
finally  whispers  hoarsely  into  James  Hard- 
ing's ear,  — 

"  Right  you  are  ! " 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Well,  no  ;  only  a  lecture." 

"What  had  you  been  doin^  ? " 

"  Oh  !  '  infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare 
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Ab  jon  're  in  for  honors,  you  of 
don.^  know  the  translation  of  that, 

ilicli  is, 1  quote  Pope's  version,  —  *  pity 

B  soTTOTma  of  a  poor  old  man,'  whose  nar- 
feive  is  &  great  deal  too  long,  as  the  mon- 
nr  saicL  ^v^lien  he  bit  his  friend's  tail  off — " 
^  Tjook  liere,  Tom,  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
le  deao's  Qeoigic  lecture  if  we  stop  any 
mkgjeTy''  said  Edwards  *^Come  dovm  and 
mcli  OT  dine  with  me,  Jim,  and  you  shall 
car  all  about  it" 

*^  Come  and  dine  with  him,  that's  a  good 
liap,  'because  I  'm  goin^  to  dine  at  Umver- 

S^ritb  an  uncle  of  mine  who  is  a  fellow, 
tbis     tender  blossom  will  be  lonely 
vitbout  its  Martindale." 

**  Very  well,  Ted,  1 11  be  down  to  din- 
VST  ;  but  don't  ask  any  fellows  to  wine, 
tkeeause  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  I 
bad  a  letter  from  the  trustees  to-day  that  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you.    Gk>od  by  for  the 


Tbe  Hardings  had  been  left  orphans  at 
early  age,  and  had  been  educated  by 
trustees,  with  whom  James  had  got  on  fair- 
ly enough,  but  between  whom  and  Edward 
a  perpetual  warfisu^  was  going  on  with  re- 
giu-d  to  money  matters. 

**  Talking  of  letters,"  said  Tom  Martin- 
dale,  as  he  and  Edward  parted  from  James 
ELarding,  ^*  I  've  had  a  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor, and  he  says  we  're  likely  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia." 

•*  By  Jove,  you  don't  say  so  I  How  I 
wish  I  had  gone  into  the  army,  as  I  wanted 
to  do,  but  those  confounded  trustees 
would  n't  let  me.  They  said  it  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  swallow  up  all  the 
funds.  1  wonder  what  they  11  say  when 
my  ticks  go  in,  eh  ? " 

**  Ted,  you  have  lately  got  into  a  bad  way 
c^  moralizing  about  your  debts,  which  is  a 
«ign  of  a  failing  inteUect.  Thinking  about 
them  won't  pay  them,  and  it  makes  you 
dull  company,  so  prithee  abjure  —  ab- 
jure l" 

"  That 's  fine  philosophy  for  you,  Tom, 
with  a  governor  who 's  an  Assistant  Under- 
Becretary,  and  who,  being  accustomed,  by  a 
long  career  under  government,  to  lavish  ex- 
penditure, will  not  take  particular  notice  of 
JOTJT  little  accounts.  If  you  had  a  partner 
ui  a  bank  and  a  crusty  old  city  merchant 
for  trustees,  you  would  not  regard  your  ticks 
with  such  equanimity." 

"  My  dear  Ted,  you  never  will  be  a  phi- 
losopher, in  spite  of  my  example  and  the 
dean's  logic  lecture.  You  appear  to  foi^ 
that  one  of  the  maxims  of  Solomon  —  or 
somebody  or  other — is,  *  Always  put  off  till 
to-morrow  what  you  don't  want  to  do  to- 
day.'   If  you  don^t  act  up  to  that,  you  will 


bring  disgrace  upon  yourself  and  misery 
upon  your  friends,  and  never  many  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  your  good  spirits,  Tom. 
Apropos  of  marriage,  what  about  Maiy  and 
Emily  ?  How  can  we  manage  to  see  them 
without  eoing  to  the  house  f  It  won't  do 
to  write." 

^  Calm  yourself,  my  child  ;  you  shall  be- 
hold the  object  of  your  young  affections  thia 
afternoon." 

"  Hullo  !  is  Tom  Martindale  amqng  the 
magicians  1 " 

*'•  No  ;  but  he  has  his  wits  about  him.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  girls  will  be  just  as 
anxious  to  hear  about  us  as  we  are  to  hear 
about  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  they 
will  bethink  them  where  they  are  mo^ 
likely  to  meet  us,  and  they  will  at  once  de- 

**  On  Magdalen  walks,  of  course !  By 
Jove  !  Tom,  you  are  really  a  sharp  fellow  ! 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  that" 

"  Be  silent,  flatterer !  What  I  propose  is 
to  take  a  punt  and  go  up  the  Cherwell,  in 
case  old  Irior  or  the  proctor  should  think 
of  watching  us.  In  that  case,  our  going 
boating  will  throw  them  off  the  scent.  But, 
I  say,  it 's  iust  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  !  We 
must  double  down  St.  Aid's,  or  we  shall  be 
late,  and  hurt  the  dean's  feelings." 

In  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  lunch  was 
over,  Tom  and  Edward  made  their  way  to 
the  river. 

"  Where 's  that  light  punt  of  yours,  Har- 
vey ? "  said  Tom  to  one  of  the  watermen. 

'^  It 's  lying  t'  other  side  of  Bossom's  barge, 
sir.  Just  jump  in,  and  1 11  put  you  into 
her.  She  won  a  match  for  Mr.  Sazgerson 
of  Balliol  yesterday,  sir.  There  ain't  a  bet- 
ter punt  on  the  river  ! " 

'*  She  is  a  good  one,  Harvey  ;  but  she  is 
a  little  wild  to  steer." 

"  Not  if  you  can  punt,  sir,  she  ain't" 

"  Come,  I  '11  punt  you  any  day,  Harvey, 
if  you  11  give  me  a  fair  start. 

"  Lor*  bless  you,  sir,  I  would  n't  rob  you  I 
But  you  can  punt,  you  can  ;  I  was  only  a 
saying  so  yesterday.  Are  you  going  down 
to  see  the  fours  this  afternoon  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  race 


on.' 


*'  0,  and  it  will  be  a  good  one,  too,  sir.  I 
see  one  four  a  practising;  yesterday  ;  it  was 
real  beautiful  They  nad  always  one  oar 
out  of  the  four  in  the  water,  and  the  coxswain 
kep'  up  a  fountain  with  the  rudder  quite 
splendid." 

They  both  laughed  at  this  description  of 
the  boat,  and  having  by  this  time  reached 
the  punt,  stepped  into  it  and  unmoored  it 
Tom  Martingale  deposited  himself  and  Phy  1- 
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li«  in  the  stem  on  the  cnahions,  and  Edward 
aasnmed  the  punt-hole. 

I  think  there  is  no  lovelier  stream  in  all 
England  than  the  dear  old  CherwelL  It 
was  just  the  heginning  of  summer,  and  the 
trees  were  all  in  fresh  green  leaf  in  Christ 
Church  Meadows,  and  the  Botanical  Qardens 
were  looking  neat  and  bright  as  our  Mends 
pnshed  over  the  shallows  and  passed  on  to 
Magdalen  Bridge,  through  the  arches  of 
which  they  coulcl  see  the  trees  in  the  Walk 
bending  full-foliaged  boughs  down  till  they 
dipped  in  the  stream. 

m&ny  a  drowsy  pleasant  afternoon  had 
Tom  and  Edward  spent  in  the  punt  moored 
under  those  drooping  branches,  with  a  bottle 
of  claret  hung  over  her  side  in  the  cool  water, 
and  with  some  favorite  book  of  poetry  or  a 
good  novel.  There  was  one  spot  especially 
pleasant,  where  the  may  was  in  fuller  bloom 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  shade  was  deeper. 
Here  they  moored,  and,  landing,  went  up 
to  the  Walk  and  reconnoitred. 

As  they  had  conjectured,  Marv  and  Emily 
were  there.  They  soon  spied  the  lads,  and 
came  towards  them.  They  were  in  a  terri- 
ble state  of  fright  about  the  events  of  the 
previous  evening ;  but  Tom  told  the  story 
with  BO  much  humor,  and  the  termination 
Wii8  HO  hanuleas,  that  they  soon  dismissed 
theii'  feurs.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  on  a  correspondence,  and  plans  laid 
for  future  meetings,  and  a  re^lar  code  of 
signals  was  established.  The  girls,  however, 
did  not  dare  stay  long,  for  Mr.  Prior  had 
made  them  say  where  they  were  going  be- 
fore they  left  the  house,  and  they  had  told 
a  tib,  and  said  they  were  going  to  see  a 
friend  who  lived  in  HolyweU,  so  that  they 
must  hurry  on  there  at  once. 

When  tney  were  gone,  the  lads  jumped 
into  the  punt  again. 

"  What 's  to  be  done  now,  Tom  ? " 

"  Let 's  stop  here." 

"  0,  hang  It !  —  without  any  claret  or  a 
book  ?    Impossible  !  ** 

''  Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  confound- 
edly proud  of  your  pimting,  suppose  we 
go  and  see  the  fours  Harvey  was  talking 
about  ? " 

"  I  'U  punt  down  if  you  11  punt  up." 

"  Edward  Harding,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
discourage  at  once  any  symptoms  of  a  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  nature.  You  ought 
to  know  better,  with  the  example  of  your 
two  trustees  belore  you.  Punt,  and  parley 
not." 

Edward  Harding  was  a  good  punter,  and 
they  were  speedily  pushing  along  by  the 
Berkshire  shore  towards  the  Out  Just  as 
they  had  passed  through  that  purgatory  of 
irexpurienced  steersmen,  the  cioucls,  which 


had  been  gathering  oveiiiead  xmol 
began  to  <£schaige  their  contents  in 
deUberate  drops. 

^  Shove  along,  Ted.    Make  for  the 
boat  there."     lliere  was  a  batge 
along-shore  a  little  Mother  on.    ''We 
take  shelter  there.     It 's  only  a  shower.' 

Harding  went  alongside,  and  they  m< 
the  punt  to  the  bai^  and  jumped  io. 
found  Harvey  and  another  waterman 

''Just  in  time,  Mr.  Mardndale.  We*E« 
going  to  have  a  soaker.  I  hope  they  11  sfcc^ 
them  fours  till  it 's  over,  or  we  shaf  n't  aem 
much  of  the  fun." 

'^  It  can't  last  long,"  said  Tom, "  they  "le 
such  whacking  bi^  drops  "  ;  for  by  this  tisM 
the  ram  was  beating  down  in  tonenta,  pat- 
tering against  the  window  and  on  the  toot 
of  the  boat-house,  and  miiTriTig  the  river  ~ 
again  as  it  lashed  its  surface. 

Tom  and  Edward  lit  a  dgar  each, 
handed  one  to  Harvey,  who  took  it  with 
delight  and  gratitude. 

Before  long  the  rain  died  away  a  faiL 
The  air  brightened,  the  storm  had*  pasKd, 
and  it  was  only  the  tail  of  the  shower  now. 

"Hark!"  said  Harvey.  "Here  they 
come  I " 

They  listened.  There  was  a  noise  of  dis- 
tant shouting,  and  presently  the  steady  roll 
of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks.  They  Vent 
outside  and  looked  down  the  riverl  Two 
four-oared  boats  w^ere  coming  up  at  foil 
swing,  a  little  crowd  of  men  running  along 
the  bank  and  cheering. 

The  first  boat  had  not  a  mat  lead,  which 
must  have  been  owin^  to  a  bad  start,  for  the 
crew  were  pulling  weU  together  and  steadfly. 
whereas  the  second  boat  was  "  all  wild  ami 
anywhere,"  as  Tom  described  it 

All  at  once,  as  the  boats  were  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  barge,  there  was  a 
sudden  cry,  and  a  stop  in  the  running  crowd, 
and  then  those  in  tne  barge  saw  uiat  tiie 
second  boat  had  capsized,  and  all  the  crew 
were  in  the  water. 

Harvey  and  the  other  waterman  spranff 
into  their  punt  in  a  minute,  and  pushed  a£ 
Tom  snatched  up  Phyllis,  and  sprang  into 
his  punt,  followed  by  Edward. 

"Go  ahead,  Ted,  for  dear  life  !"  said  Tom, 
standing  up  in  the  pimt  and  rapidly  divest- 
ing himseli  of  Ms  jacket  and  waistcoat  and 
boots.  Edward  punted  with  all  his  strength. 
The  li^ht  craft  snot  ahead  of  tbe  heavier  one 
in  which  Harvey  was,  and  Tom  coidd  n't 
help  shouting  to  him,  "  Lor'  bless  you,  I 
would  n't  rob  you  of  your  money."  But 
Harvey  only  shook  his  head,  and  punted 
away  with  all  vigor. 

As  soon  as  the  stroke  of  the  leading  boat 
saw  the  accident  that  had  hi^pened  to  the 
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wild,  he  cried  out,  "^  Hold  her  aU  !  **  And 
f^y  oajr  ^vras  plunged  into  the  water,  but 
le  way  on  lier  was  too  strong  to  be  checked 

**  Back    ber  down  !     Back    her  down  ! 
|uck  !  "  cried  the  captain. 

But  by  the  time  all  this  was  done,  £d- 
rud  and  Tom  were  on  the  scene.  The 
vowd  on  the  bank  did  litUe  or  nothing. 
I.  lew  ran  off  to  fetch  the  life-preserver 
which  hung  on  a  post  a  little  way  off ;  but 
ikev  tumbled  over  one  another,  and  all 
polled  at  the  belt  different  ways.  Others 
got  into  the  river  up  to  their  waists,  which 
was  courageous,  but  useless,  for  they  could 
o^  swim,  and  the  drowning  men  were  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  streauL 

All  thia  happened  in  far  less  time  than  it 

kes  to  write  it.  The  coxswain  of  the 
capsized  boat  was  able  to  swim  ashore.  The 
fbur  oarsmen,  either  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
swimming,  or  out  of  breath  with  their  exer- 
tionsy  w^ere  in  imminent  danger  of  drown- 
ing 

As  soon  as  the  punt  neared  the  scene  of 
the   upset,  Tom  jumped  over,  and  struck 
out  towards  the  nearest  man.     He  was  fol- 
lowed, I  must  tell  you,  by  Phyllis,  whose  af- 
fection for  her  master  overcame  her  dislike 
of  water.    Edward  had  to  pull  her  into  the 
punt  again,  aiid  hold  her.     This  prevented 
tiini  from  backing  up  Tom  as  much  as  he 
mig^ht  otherwise  have  done,  for  you  can't 
punt  well  in  deep  water  with  one  hand. 
liUcldly,  however,  the  four  had  backed  up 
iu  time  for  Tom  to  put  the  first  man  he 
came  up  with  to  bans  on  by  the  side  of  the 
boat     Then  he  struck  out  to  the  next,  and 
brought  him  alongside,  not  without  some 
dificul^,  for  he  was  nearly  gone,  and  it 
was  dimcult  work  to  get  hold  ol  him  safely. 
When  he  had  broiu^ht  him  alongside  of  the 
four,  Tom  looked  lor  the  third  man,  caught 
him  as  he  rose  for  the  third  time,  and  made 
towards  the  boat  with  him.    As  he  did  so 
he  glanced  round  for  the  fourth,  but  he  had 
been  thrown  the  life-belt  by  this  time,  and 
was  being  pulled  ashore.    Tom  was  not 
Sony  for  this,  for  he  was  a  little  tired,  and 
his  wet  clothes  were  heavy.    As  it  hap- 
pened, however,  he  had  brought  both  the 
men  he  had  picked  up  to  the  same  side  of 
the  four,  and  she  was  a  little  out  of  trim  in 
consequence.    If  he  had  caught  hold  too, 
she  must  have  capsized.    But  Tom  was  a 
good  swimmer  ;  so  he  quietly  dived  under 
the  boat,  and,  coming  up  on  the  other  side, 
hunc  on  by  the  side,  and  restored  the  equi- 

**  Now  paddle  ashore  quietlv,  please,"  said 
\     Tom,  a  little  out  of  breath,  out  quite  ool- 
kcted. 


When  he  got  ashore  you  may  be  sure  he 
was  loudly  cheered,  and  he  was  heartilv 
thanked  by  the  men  he  had  preserved. 
The  popularity  made  him  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. He  only  shook  himself  like  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  shouted  to  Edward  to 
**  put  Lolo  ashore  and  punt  back  to  Oxford," 
and  then,  accompaniea  by  Phyllis,  he  set 
oflf  at  a  smart  trot  up  the  bank.  The  cap- 
sized crew  went  to  Iffley,  as  being  nearer 
than  Oxford,  and  Tom  was  loudly  advised 
to  do  the  same,  but  he  said  he  had  to  go 
out  to  dinner,  and  it  would  make  him 
late. 

""Well,  Tom,*  said  Edward,  when  he 
reached  college,  and  found  his  friend  taking 
a  glass  of  ^  brandy-and- water,  hot,  and  one 
cigar,"  as  he  described  it,  ''you  are  the 
coolest  card  I  know.  Ton've  just  saved 
three  chaps'  lives  and  earned  the  Humane 
Society's  medal,  and  you  come  back  quietlv 
and  sit  down  as  if  nothing  had  happeneo. 
I  '11  bet  you  have  n't  even  told  Keen.^ 

''  I  told  Keen  that  you  had  upset  me,  and 
that  I  had  civen  you  such  a  licking  for  it 
that  you  had  been  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
But  what 's  the  good  of  making  a  fuss  1  I 
just  happen  to  know  how  to  swim,  and 
did  notning  that  anybody  could  n't  have 
done." 

"  You  Ve  saved  three  fellows'  lives  —  * 

''And  vou  saved  Lolo's,  for  she  would 
certainly  nave  been  drowned  unnoticed  if 
you  hadn't  caught  her  up.  Phyllis,  my 
dear,  at  your  time  of  life  you  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  fancy  you  could  swim  ashore 
with  a  damp  underG^aduate  in  your  teeth, 
because  you  're  not  big  enough." 

And  Tom  roared  at  his  own  notion, 
Phyllis  looking  at  him  blandly,  and  wag- 
ging her  tail  la^y,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Qo 
on,  1  'm  used  to  your  nonsense." 

At  this  moment  Keen  entered  the  roon^ 

"  Glad  to  see  you  out  of  hospital  so  soon, 
sir,"  said  he,  grinning.  "  No  tranes  broke, 
I  hope?" 

"  keen,  you  hre  a  donkey,"  said  Edward. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Keen,  quite  civilly, 
and  by  instinct 

"  I  did  n't  upset  him  at  all.  There  was  a 
boat  capsized  just  beyond  the  Gut,  and  Mr. 
Martindale  jumped  over  and  saved  three 
lives,  Keen.    What  do  ^ou  think  of  that  ? " 

"  You  don't  say  so,  sir  ?  Now  that 's  no- 
ble, that  is.  Mr.  Martindale,  sir,  you'll 
excuse  my  saying  as  it 's  noble,  sir." 

"  I  sha'  n't  excuse  anything  of  the  sort, 
Keen."  answered  Tom,  blushing  like  a  girl. 
"  Ana  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  I  declfi^  I 
won't  jump  in  after  you,  if  ever  I  see  you 
in  the  water." 

«  Thank  you,  sir." 


^ 
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"  Quite  welcome.  Keen,  — and  1 11  keep 
my  word.  And  row  just  take  me  up  some 
hot  water,  for  I  must  op  to  dress.  And  I 
say,  Ted,  as  you  wonH  have  me  to  look 
alter  you,  just  you  be  on  your  ^ard,  and 
don't  let  that  wild  brother  of  youis  lead  you 
into  mischief.  Good  by,  old  chap,  1 11  look 
in  when  I  come  back." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OXFORD  TICKS. 

*'  I  BAT,  Jim,''  said  Edward,  as  he  and  his 
brother  came  out  of  hall  after  dinner,  ^'  I 
might  as  well  ask  one  or  two  fellows  in  to 
wine." 

"  No,  don't !  ^  was  the  answer.  "  It 's  no 
good  trying  to  cut  this  business,  Ted. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  done,  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"Very  well,"  yielded  Edward,  with  a 
sigh,  but  he  hoped  devoutly  that  some  one 
would  drop  in  unasked.  There  were  sev- 
eral men  in  college  who  seldom  or  never 
gave  any  entertainments  themselves,  but 
who  dropped  in  uninvited  on  other  men  in 
the  most  genial  manner.  There  were  Lip- 
sail,  and  Weigcombe,  and  Jones,  who  was 
called  **  Jejune  "  three  men  that  took  special 
delight  in  calling  on  their  friends,  and 
never  being  at  home  themselves.  Edward 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  any  one  of 
them  on  this  occasion,  but  they  stayed  away 
when  they  were  wanted. 

Keen  brought  out  the  dessert  and  wine, 
and  made  the  brothers  comfortable,  and 
then  went  out  and  "  sported  the  oak "  by 
James's  directions. 

Edward  filled  his  brother's  glass,  and 
then  his  own,  which  he  emptied  nervously 
at  one  gulp,  and  then  refilled. 

"Well,  Jim,  what 's  the  matter  with  the 

fovemors  ?  I  hope  old  Wisby's  bank  has 
roken,  not  to  mention  his  neck,  and  tibat 
Slowman  has  been  plucked  for  the  mayor- 
alty." 

"  Don't  be  naughty,  Ted,  or  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  a  lesson  in  singlestick,"  said  his 
brother,  good-naturedly. 

James  Harding  was  a  veiy  kindly  fellow, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  difficult  position, 
being  several  years  Edward's  semor,  and 
held  Dv  the  trustees  to  be  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible for  Edward's  behavior,  as  if  he 
stood  in  loco  parentis.  Some  brothers  might 
have  swayed  a  father's  authority  over  Ed- 
ward, but  James  was  not  the  sort  of  man. 
He  was  too  quiet  and  modest.  I  think  Ed- 
ward would  nave  played  the  part  with  fax 
greater  success. 


"  Before  we  go  into  buaineBa,  though,  Ted, 
just  tell  me  what  scrape  you  were  in  with 
the  proctor." 

With  some  hesitation  and  a  little  leti- 
cence,  especially  as  to  his  position  towaids 
Emily  Prior,  Edward  recounted  to  his  broth- 
er the  history  of  the  aoauaintance  and  its 
result.    James  shook  his  nead. 

**  My  dear  Ted,  do  mind  what  you  are 
doing.  I  know  I  have  a  gentleman  for  a 
brother,  but  this  is  dan^rous  work.  Sup- 
pose this  flirtation  should  end  seriously  for 
the  girl !  It  Ib  very  possible.  Girla  in 
that  position  axe  easily  fascinated  by  a  man 
who  has  the  taste  and  education  of  a  gentle- 
man, especially  if  he  is  not  exactly  ugly,  — 
and  you  are  not  quite  that,  Ted.     Then, 

r'n,  these  Oxford  girls  are  some  of  them 
hands  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  know 
how  to  catch  a  husband.  You  may  be 
hooked  without  thinking.  Do  mind  what 
you  're  after." 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  don't  say  it  is  exactly  a 
flirtation.  She  is  a  very  charming  girl, 
and  if  you  knew  her  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  her.  She 's  very  superior  to  her  sta- 
tion in  life." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense,  Ted !  You  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you  are  seriously  smitten  ?  How 
romantic !  Don't  you  find  the  St.  Bene- 
dict's ale  almost  like  nectar  because  her  &- 
ther  draws  it  ?  But  there,  don't  look  sav- 
age, Ted.  I  could  n't  help  it  The  notion 
was  so  funny." 

He  saw  that  Edward  was  a  little  nettled 
at  his  joking,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
feel  that  opposition  would  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  He  had  been  at  the  University 
long  enough  to  know  that  calf-love,  like 
the  measles,  breaks  out  there  at  times,  and 
passes  off  without  ii\juring  the  constita- 
tion. 

''Come,  I  won't  tease  you  any  more, 
Ted  ;  so  just  give  me  a  weed,  and  let  'a  be- 
gin business." 

Edward  produced  his  cigars,  and  each 
lit  one,  and  they  sat  smoking  in  silence  for 
some  minutes.  At  last  James  Harding 
commenced  the  conversation. 

"  You  know,  Ted,  I  never  yiy  into  your 
affairs  of  my  own  free  will, — m  fact,  I  have 
never  done  it  at  all  yet  But  Mr.  Wisby 
has  written  me  one  of  his  business  notee^ 
saying  that  you  have  told  him  that  you 
owe  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  (hdbid, 
and  that  you  wish  it  paid." 

''  Why  did  n't  he  write  to  me,  and  send 
me  the  money,  instead  of  bothering  you  i  I 
hate  the  whole  business,  and  don"t'want  to 
have  any  correspondence  or  boUier  about  it 
If  they  won't  pay  the  money,  they  need  n't 
I  'U  take  my  name  off  and  enlist" 
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"You  *d  get  heartily  sick  of  that,  Ted,  in  | 
a  yeiy  short  time.  One  of  onr  fellows  did 
it,  but  he  was  pretty  s\ad  to  be  bought  off 
and  sent  back  to  finish  his  time  at  Skim- 
mery.  It  was  terribly  hard  work  and  bad 
pay,' —  but  the  sort  of  men  he  had  to  asso- 
ciate with  very  soon  sickened  him  of  sol- 
diering." 

^  O,  well,  there  are  lots  o#  other  things 
a  fellow  can  do.  I  won't  be  (westered  and 
batlgered  about  the  tick&  It's  my  own 
moiiev,  at  any  rate." 

^  fitr  dear  Ted,  1  'm  afraid  you  are  some- 
thing like  I  was  when  I  came  up,  —  you 
know  nothing  about  money  or  the  value  of 
it  I  remen^r,  when  tixey  sent  me  up 
to  matriculate  with  about  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  I  had  never  seen  so 
much  money  m  all  my  life  before,  and 
thought  I  could  never  get  through  it ;  but 
i  did  veiy  soon,  and  had  a  great  many  bills 
to  nav  at  the  end  of  my  first  year,  for  I  was 
awnifly  extravagant" 

'*Ye^  I  have  had  all  that  preached  to 
me  bv  Wisby  and  Slowman  ;  but  then,  you 
see,  Jim,  your  extravagance  took  one  line, 
—  books  and  pictures,  —  while  mine  has 
been  a  sort  of  universal  genius.  1  Ve  got 
about  six  or  eight  hundred  ponmls*  worth 
of  ticks,  and  I  Ve  got  nothing  to  show  for 
it" 

"  You  're  bimng  experience  very  dear, ' 
my  boy,"  said  James,  gravely  ;  '*  I  'm  afraid  i 
vott  're  given  to  promiscuous  hospitality.  | 
Rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  very  dan- 1 
gerous  for  a  fellow  who 's  generous  and 
o|)en-handed.    YouVe  always  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a  cigar  for  any 
fellow  that  drops  in,  and  every  one  drops 
in  on  the  ground-floor.    If  there 's  only  a 
flight  of  twenty  stairs,  men  care  less  to  run 
the  chance  of  your  being  out  or  the  oak 
being  snorted." 

"  W  ell,  I  do  have  a  lot  of  fellows  drop- 
ping in,  as  you  say.  But  one  can't  help 
oeiiur  popular." 

**  Popular,  Ted  !  It 's  your  wine  that 's 
popular.  It 's  your  cigars  that  are  favorites, 
if  you  have  to  dock  your  expenditure,  — 
and  you  11  have  to  do  it,  Ted,  too,  and  to 
•wne  tune, — you  11  soon  find  your  popu- 
larity on  the  wane." 

**  Vou  're  an  old  cynic,  Jim  ;  much  learn- 
ing doth  make  you  morose.  I'm  sure 
cnaps  would  do  anything  for  me." 

^  Wait  and  see.  I  know  a  little  more  of 
University  friendship  than  you  do.  I  have 
8sen  Friendship  fly  out  of  tlie  window  when 
Economy  came  in  at  the  door.  The  child 
is  lather  to  the  man,  Ted,  and  though  it  is 
not  nice,  it  is  true  that  the  boys  here  at  the 
University  are  every  bit  as  worldly  and 


selfish  very  often  as  their  seniors,  engaged 
in  the  bustle  of  life." 

^'  Don't  moralize,  Jim,  there 's  a  dear," 
sayii  fitlward  ;  and  he  laughs,  but  does  not 
feel  easy.  ^  Would  you  like  to  write  that 
down  ?     It  might  be  usefid  for  a  sermon." 

His  brother  sliakes  his  fist  at  him,  smiling 
kindlv. 

"Ted,  you're  incorrigible.  You  must 
hear  reason." 

"  I  hate  lectures  of  any  sort,  Jim,  —  ask 
the  Dons.    So  do  deal  gentiv  with  me." 

"Well,  perhaps  the  kindest  way  to  get 
out  of  this  position,  Ted,  is  to  tell  you  tne 
whole  at  once,  without  any  further  pream- 
ble. The  trustees  wish  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  your  liabilities.  They  say  they 
cannot  get  you  to  the  point  in  writing,  and 
want  me  to  ask  you.  You  need  not  tell 
me  if  you  don't  like,  for  I  have  no  ri|<ht  in 
the  world  to  ask  you.  But  I  think,  if  you 
choose  U)  tell  me,  I  can  advise  you  for  the 
best.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  these  diffi- 
culties, for  I  have  helped  two  of  our  men 
through  such  scrapes  with  the  home  authori- 
ties. But  do  just  as  you  like,  Ted,  dear, 
because  I  sha'  n't  mind  if  you  sny  no,  because 
I  've  no  right  —  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  a  right,  Jim  ;  everv  right. 
You  have  been  a  thundering  gocnl  brother 
to  me,  a  deal  better  than  I  deser\'e,  and  I  've 
long  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  Only 
somehow  one  hates  to  think  it  over  by  one  s 
self,  much  more  to  talk  about  it." 

"  It 's  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  the 
mess,  my  boy." 

"  I  know  I  Ve  been  a  fool,  Jim,  and 
gone  ahead  much  too  fast  But  it  is  n't  alto- 
gether my  &ult  The  temptations  are  very 
strong." 

"  I  know  them,  my  boy.  The  first  day  I 
set  foot  in  Oxford,  after  I  had  passed  my 
matricidation  examination,  and  was  going 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  I  went  to  a 
shop  in  the  High  to  buy  a  ca]).  The  tailor 
positively  would  n't  let  me  pay  for  it,  until 
I  threatened  to  leave  the  shop,  and  not  take 
it.  I  only  wish  I  had  always  acted  with 
the  same  detennination." 

"  0,  it's  so  jolly  to  have  anything  in  the 
world  you  have  a  fancy  for,  only  just  by 
saying  '  Send  it  in,'  and  giving  your  name 
and  college." 

"  Well,  when  I  'm  Vice-Chancellor,  Ted, 
1 11  reform  all  that.  I  '11  discommons  any 
tradesman  who  lets  a  bill  run  beyond  a 
term.  *  Square  up  every  vac.,  or  no  more 
goods ' ;  that  should  be  the  motto." 

"  Well,  when  you  're  Vice-Ohancellor, 
Jim,  1 11  send  ifxy  son  to  Oxford  ;  but  not 
before,  unless  I  am  found  to  be  heir-appar- 
ent to  Qolconda,  or  the  nearest  of  kin  to 
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Fortunatofl,  with  the  immediate  reversion 
of  the  m^gic  purse." 

"  That  won't  be  just  yet^  Ted  ;  and  I  'm 
afraid  you  won't  find  your  creditors  willing 
to  wait  until  then.  80,  pending  Golconda 
and  the  niacic  purse,  what  will  cover  your 
debts  here  I 

Edward  mused  a  bit  He  had  made  out 
'*  a  full  and  complete  "  list  a  week  ago,  but 
since  then  had  discovered  that  it  fell  a  great 
deal  short  of  fulness  and  completeness,  for 
he  had  remembered  half  a  dozen  more  bills 
than  it  contained,  —  bills  which,  though  in- 
dividually small,  somehow  led  to  the  carry- 
ing of  a  big  figure  into  the  second  column  of 
the  additional  sum. 

"  Well,  Jim,  at  a  roncb  guess,  I  should 
say  six  or  seven  huudrea ;  or  eight  at  the 
outside." 

**  Or  nine  or  ten,  eh  ?  I  know  how  decep- 
tive such  calculations  are.  On  such  a  large 
sum  I'm  afraid  two  hundred  is  alK)ut  a 
tear  shot  at  the  amount  you  have  underesti- 
mated." 

"  By  Jove  !  I  hope  not,  Jim,  or  I  shall 
have  to  take  my  name  oif  the  books,  for 
that 's  about  all  1  have  in  the  world  now. 
If  it  would  only  leave  me  a  margin  of  two 
or  three  hundml  pounds,  that  would  just 
keep  me  here  until  I  took  up  my  degree. 
I  'd  work  awfully  hard,  Jim,  that  1  would, 
to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  Well,  we  must  see.  Have  you  got  a  list 
of  vour  bills  ?  If  so,  we  '11  go  over  them, 
anu  see  what  they  come  to." 

Edward  fetched  out  his  list,  and  the 
brothers  went  over  it  carefullv.  Then 
James  took  a  mental  tour  about  Oxford,  up 
one  street  and  down  another,  mentioning  the 
shops  in  each  street,  and  asking  his  brother 
if  he  had  bills  at  them.  Bv  this  method  of 
exhaustion  they  soon  added  to  the  number 
of  creditors,  and  by  the  time  the  last  street 
and  the  last  shop  were  named,  the  figures 
were  a  little  over  rather  than  under  the 
amount  that  James  Harding  had  set  down 
as  the  probable  limit. 

"  Now,  Ted,  will  you  leave  this  matter 
entirely  in  my  hands  ?  I  can  settle  it  with 
the  tmstees  more  (|uickly  and  ^dth  less  row 
than  you." 

His  brother  was  very  grateful  for  the 
offer,  and  was  equally  pronise  in  protesta- 
tions as  to  .what  he  would  do,  and  how 
steady  he  would  be,  and  how  determined  he 
was  to  hi^ve  no  more  bills. 

James  Harding  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
that  these  good  resolutions  would  be  stronger 
than  those  of  many^  a  young  fellow  whom 
he  hod  heard  registering  the  same  vows, 
and  seen  immediately  a&rwards  breaking 
them. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BREARFAST-TABLB  TAI.K. 

Not  long  after  Edward  and  James  Haid- 
ing  had  settled  about  the  debts,  Tom  Mar- 
tiudale  came  in.  He  was  in  high  ^iri^ 
His  imcle  had  heard  from  good  autbarity 
that  war  with  Russia  was  imminent,  and  he 
had  proposed  to  Tom  to  get  him  a  commis- 
sion if  he  liked.  There  was  nothing  thai 
could  have  delighted  Tom  more.  His  lather 
had  sent  him  to  the  Universi^  with  a  view 
to  his  goin^  to  the  bar,  but  loom's  was  not 
a  legal  mind,  and,  indeed,  not  that  of  a 
student  of  any  sort.  He  hated  work,  and 
was  in  evenr  way  a  lazy  man,  though  ron 
would  hardly  have  thought  so  if  tou  Lad 
seen  him  pla>dng  at  cricket,  or  rowing,  or 
anything  of  that  sort  But  the  truth  wu, 
he  had  a  naturally  idle  disposition  ;  in 
short,  was  exactly  cut  out  for  a  soldier, 
whether  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war. 
His  uncle  was  a  shrewd  old  fellow,  and  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  most  Dons  at  Oxford 
do.  How  should  they,  poor  high^nd-diy 
hulks,  freighted  down  with  ancient  lan- 
guages ana  logic,  and  deliorred  from  the 
ordinary  and  me  best  relations  of  life, — 
monks  of  learning,  hermits  of  erudition, 
^ith  a  dead  langua^  for  a  caput  mortuHMf 
and  wearing  the  hair  shirt  of  enforced  and 
irksome  bachelordom  7 

Tom's  uncle  had  been  sent  to  Oxford 
against  his  wishes,  and  had  become  a  fellow 
to  escape  what  he  thought  a  greater  evil,  — 
the  family  living.  He  saw  what  Tom  waa 
suited  for,  and  now  that  the  opportunity 
came,  was  determined  to  carry  the  point 
and  get  his  nephew  into  the  army. 

Tom  was  in  high  glee,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  passed  verv  merrily.  Edward  felt 
relieved  of  an  incubus  by  his  brothei^s  un- 
dertaking to  arrange  for  the  settlement  of 
his  debts.  So  these  two  rattled  on,  and 
laughed  and  joked,  and  played  small,  harm- 
less practical  jokes  off  on  one  another,  little 
heeding  James  Harding,  who  was  rather 
quiet  and  reserved,  and  did  not  in  his  turn 
heed  them  very  much,  but  sat  ^zing  into 
the  fire  and  smoking  contemplatively.  By 
Tom-toll  he  left  for  his  own  college,  and 
Edward  and  Martindale  went  to  a  supper 
in  college,  where  the  latter  was  received 
with  immense  applause  for  his  courageous 
conduct  in  saving  tlie  crew  of  the  capsized 
boat,  and  became  the  hero  of  the  evening, 
being  conveyed  to  his  own  rooms  at  the 
close  of  the  proceeding  in  a  chair  carritnl  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  noisy  and  not  too  steady 
crowd. 

"  Popidarity,  Ted,"  he  remarked,  when  he 
was  aaiely  in  his  own  rooms  and  the  noisy 
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crowd  had  at  last  dispersed,  making  the 
quiet  college  ring  with  aU  sorts  of  whoops 
and  cries,  —  "  popularity,  Ted,  may  be 
•chiorming,  but  it  is  risky.  Beca^ise  fellows 
think  I  saved  a  life  or  so  this  morning,  I 
don't  see  wh^  they  should  want  to  break 
my  neck  to-iught ;  they  could  n't  have  done 
more  if  I  'd  committed  a  murder.  They 
nearly  dropped  me  twenty  times,  and  fin- 
ished up  by  almost  braining  me  a^nst  the 
top  of  tne  doorway  of  my  own  staircase.'' 

**  You  *re  an  ungrateful  wretch,"  said  Ted, 
**  so  good  night ! '' 
**  Good  night,  old  boy." 
So  these  two  lads  turned  in  and  went  to 
sleep. 

When  James  Harding  reached  Ids  own 
rooms,  he  sat  down  and  went  over  his  broth- 
er's bills  again.  He  made  an  extract  £rom 
the  Ust,  writing  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
a  number  of  bills  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and 
which  were  bills  for  cigars,  jewelry,  and 
such  luxuries  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
arouse  the  anger  of  the  trustees.  Then  he 
copied  out  the  remaining  bills  on  another 
sheet  of  paper,  which  he  enclosed  to  Mr. 
Wisby,  with  a  letter  advisiiig  him  to  settle 
inlh  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  assuring 
him  that  they  were  all  that  were  unpaid. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  his  own  bank 
and  drew  enough  to  settle  all  the  accounts 
in  the  extract  ne  had  made ;  and  then  he 
went  and  paid  them,  having  been  deputed 
to  do  so,  as  he  told  the  tradesmen,  by  his 
brother^B  trustees. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  brothers  had 
been  left  a  sum  of  money  apiece.  James 
had  somewhat  shrunk  his  in  his  first  year, 
but  had  learned  wisdom,  and  lived  more 
carefully  now.  Nevertheless,  when  he  drew 
the  two  hundred  and  odd,  to  pa^  his  broth- 
el's debt,  he  left  himself  only  just  enough 
to  cany  him  to  his  degree. 

Mr.  Wisby  and  Mr.  Slowman  shook  their 
heads  over  the  statement  of  £dward's  debts. 
They  clucked  and  croaked  with  a  hundred 
hen-and-frog-power.  They  wrote  him  long 
and  aerious  letters  on  extravagance  and  foUy, 
and  the  certain  results  of  such  conduct. 
But  there  was  one  thing  they  did  not  do. 
They  did  not  take  Jame?s  advice,  and  pay 
the  bills  at  once.  The  result  was  that  the 
^adeamen  began  to  dun  Edward,  and  he 
™  to  Older  more  things  of  them  to  keep 
them  quiet.  In  this  way,  by  the  time  the 
two  men  of  business''  in  London  had 
Jade  up  their  minds  to  send  the  money, 
Edward  had  begun  to  build  up  another  pile 
of  debt  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
when  the  trustees  had  paid  the  first  batch 
<tt  biUfly  they  had  only  just  enough  left  in 


their  hands  to  keep  Edward  at  college,  pro- 
vided he  exhibited  the  strictest  economy, 
and  passed  his  two  examinations  at  the  very 
first  chance. 

Let  our  story  tell  itself,  however.  The 
accounts  were  sent  in  to  Edward's  trustees, 
and  he,  naturally  enough,  supposed  that  they 
would  be  settled,  and  so  troubled  himaelf 
very  little  about  them,  except  when  some 
dun  became  a  little  too  pertinacious.  Then 
Edward  wrote  a  reminder  to  ^*the  gover- 
nors," and  went  and  ordered  a  lot  more 
goods  in  from  the  troublesome  creditor, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  he 
was  daily  expecting  a  check  from  his  trus- 
tees. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  dog  and  dulci- 
mer no  longer  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  in  St.  Thomas's,  Emily  Prior  and 
Mary  Freshfield  found  that  the  air  on  the 
Eynsbam  Road  was  particularly  pleasant, 
and  chose  the  Witham  fields,  especially,  for 
their  constitutionals.  About  this  time  Ed- 
ward Harding  and  Tom  Martindale  sud- 
denly developed  an  unusual  aptitude  for 
pedestrian  exercise.  As  I  have  told  you, 
these  jovaif  gentlemen  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferred a  dnve,  or  a  punt,  or  a  saunter  in 
the  city  of  Oxford,  to  long  rambles  in  the 
neighborhood.  Now,  however,  they  ex- 
tended theii*  walks,  and,  by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, their  favorite  stroll  was  along  the 
Seven  Bridge  Road  towards  the  Witham 
fields.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  extraordinary  that  they  should  fre- 
quently meet  the  girls,  and,  having  met 
them,  should  join  them,  and  wander  away 
across  the  meadows,  —  Tom  and  Mary  in 
front,  laughing  and  joking  merrily,  and 
Edward  and  Emily  behind,  arm  in  arm, 
talking  that  delicious  nonsense  which  is  the 
language  of  young  lovers. 

One  mormng  towards  the  end  of  term,  as 
Edward  Har£ng  was  just  finishing  bis 
toilet  on  his  return  from  morning  chiGipel, 
Tom  came  bounding  into  the  room. 

"Ted!  Hullo!  ain't  you  up  yet?" 
This  firom  the  sitting-room. 

"Up?  Rather!  Why,  I've  been  to 
chapel,  where  ^you  lought  to  have  been,  if 
a  proper  and  respectable  bringing  up,  and 
the  companionship  of  a  well-conduct^  man 
like  myself  were  not  altogether  wasted  on 
you ! "  was  the  answer  from  the  bedroom. 

"You'd  better  finish  tying  your  scarf, 
Ted.  I  know  that 's  what  your  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with,  you're  talking  such  rubbish. 
Look  sharp,  though,  there 's  a  good  fellow, 
for  I  've  news  to  teU  you." 

"  Well,  tell  on,  your  servant  heareth  ! " 

"  O,  bother  I  Not  till  you  come  out  and 
sit  down  to  your  breakflBst.'' 
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"  Here  I  am^  then !  *  fnid  Ted,  isaning 
from  the  bedrooiiL 

'*  And  how  resplendent !  That  Rob  Roy 
tartan  scarf  is  one  of  those  qniet^  unassuming 
things  which  become  yoo,  and  which  you 
have  always  the  good  taste  to  choose.  And 
as  for  that  parting,  especially  at  the  back, 
Ted,  it  could  not  have  been  stndghter  if 
you  had  been  Spierized." 

"  You  seem  in  high  spirits,  T.  M.  What 
has  happened?  Has  the  governor  been 
told  to  form  a  Ministry,  and  has  he  ap- 
pointed you  Secretary  for  Foreign  M- 
airs?" 

'*  Not  exactly  that,  but  something  almost 
as  good.     He  has  got  me  a  commission  ! " 

*^The  deuce  he  has !  What  shall  I  do 
when  you  *re  gone,  Tom  1 " 

"  I  really  can't  say,  —  but  it 's  like  your 
brutality  to  make  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunity while  you  have  me.  Why  don't  jwi 
give  me  some  breakfast  7" 

"  Why  don't  you  help  yourself  ?  And  so 
you  are  eoing  to  hang  your  cap  and  gown 
on  a  willow-tree,  ana  be  off  to  the  wars 
again?" 

"Yes! 

*  ToB  MartlndilB  to  th«  iran  la  coim, 

In  the  Light  Dncooiui  jou  Mlllnd him, 
His  fctlMr'B  sword  he  has  girded  od,''  — 

which  is  quito  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, for  ne  was  an  officer  in  the  Yeoman- 
ry, and  is  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,  — 

*  And  hia  wild  hwp  sloBg  behind  hin.* 

I  add  that  for  rhyme's  sake,  for  although 
my  mother  has  got  a  harp,  —  a  Clementi, 
too,  —  I  dont  think  she  'il  give  it  me  as 
part  of  my  military  outfit ;  and  if  she  did  I 
shouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  break  my 
back  with  it" 

And  so  with  a  laugh  the  two  lads  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  If  we  believed  appear- 
ances, we  should  be  inclined  to  think  thena 
easily  reconciled  to  their  speedy  separation. 
But  the  levity  was  assumed.  They  were 
ashamed  to  let  each  other  see  how  they  felt 
the  step,  now  that  it  was  irrevocable.  While 
it  had  Deen  in  contemplation  they  had  joked 
and  laughed  over  it  without  thinking  much 
about  it,  but  now,  face  to  &ce  with  the 
fact,  they  were  sadder  than  they  cared  to 
confess. 

In  spite  of  their  attempts,  the  break&st 
was  rather  a  dull  one. 

"  Are  you  goinff  to  the  Dean's  Geologic 
lecture  ? "  asked  Ted,  after  a  pause,  putting 
down  the  pewter  which  Keen  brought  in  iS 
the  end  of^the  meal. 

"  No  !  not  I !  If  I  have  only  a  short 
time  to  stay  in  this  region  of  bliss,  I  'm  not 
going  to  wiiste  any  of  it  on  the  Dona.    But 


111  send  up  and  ask  the  Dean  to  ezcoM 
me  all  the  same,  for  he  happens  to  be  t 
gentleman,  which  is  more  than  yon  caa 
Bay  for  the  others,  and  I  won't  be  rode  to 
him." 

"Well,  if  you  dont  go»  I  sha  Vt !  ■ 

''Do  as  you  please,  Mr.  Haiding,  Vol 
don't  say  I  set  you  a  bad  ^cample.  Lec- 
tures, remember,  young  man,  can  be  of  lit- 
tle service  to  a  party  wno  is  more  likely  to 
be  employed  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach 
than  tne  observance  of  the  statutesL  To  a 
gentleman  who  is  destined  to  shake  the 
pulpit  desk  and  iulmine  oy&  the  dak, 
lectures  are  invaluable,  if  only  to  act  as  a 
warning  against  the  infliction  of  long  ser- 
mons !* 

^  Come,  I  'U  bet  you  I  'm  a  bishop  befofe 
you  're  a  general,  although  you  do  seem  to 
think  your  prospects  so  brilliant" 

''  I  see  the  sun  of  cloiy  arising  from  the 
ocean,"  said  Tom,  as  ne  took  up  the  pewter 
to  have  a  pull  at  the  beer. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  !  that 's  only  the  patten 
of  the  glass  in  the  bottom  of  the  pewter  *  ; 
and  they  both  laughed  heartily. 

The  tankard  was  a  quart  one,  and  the 
bottom  was  of  yellow  glass,  with  a  white 
star  cut  in  it  Since  the  day  when  Edward 
Hardinff  won  that  cup  in  the  pair-oar  nuse 
in  his  first  term  Ht  nad  the  college  aims 
and  the  names  of  the  crew  engFaved  on  the 
side)  he  bad  watched  that  star  rise  and  set 
a  good  many  times  in  good  wholesome  col- 
lefi»ale^ 

They  brewed  their  own  ale  at  Denbigh, 
and  capital  ale  it  was.  I  wish  I  had  a  tun 
of  it  here  now,  —  don't  be  shocked,  my  dear 
reader!  the  wish  is  a  modest  one.  I  am 
not  asking  for  a  huffe  vat  of  it,  but  only  for 
one  of  those  quaint  little  silver  cups  which 
they  call  *'  tuns "  at  Denbigh,  and  which 
hold  about  a  third  of  a  pint,  and  have  a 
whistle  under  the  handle  that  you  cannot 
make  use  of  until  you  've  emptied  the  cup, 
and  then  you  may  —  whistle  lor  more. 

Tom  Martindale  had  educated  Ted  into  a 

E reference  for  the  college  beer,  and  it  wouM 
ave  been  well  for  them  if  all  the  lads  had 
confined  their  potations  to  that  noble  liquor. 
The  stuff  whicn  they  drank  and  paid  for,  or 
made  their  relatives  pay  for,  as  wine,  was 
poisonous,  as  a  rule,  and  the  beer  would 
nave  done  them  infinitely  more  good. 

'^  Ted,"  said  Tom,  after  he  had  made  the 
sun  rise  in  remarkably  full  splendor  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tankard,  —  "  Ted,  why  don't 
you  cut  the  parson  and  come  soldiering  with 
me?" 

<<  Should  n't  I  just  like  it,  Tom,  that's 
all !  But  you  see  those  confounded  trustees 
would  n't  near  of  my  doing  anything  else. 
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However,  I  shall  be  my  own  master  in  an- 
otli^a^ear,  and  then  we  11  see  !  '^ 

**•  When  we  oome  into  our  estate,  eh  ?* 
**  Yes,  man's  estate,  that  'a  all." 
*•  Why,  that 's  only  liability  for  debt" 
**  Don't  mention  it.    I  had  three  polite 
notes  from  Sawkins  and  Hylvester,  two  de- 
lojoids  from  Scottinger,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
loT^s  Court  proctor,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
ticks,  with  a  request  that  I  would  attend  to 
tbem  before  the  end  of  term,  all  lying  on 
my  table  when  I  came  back  from  chapel.'' 

**  Yon  should  n't  have  gone  to  chapel,  and 
tlien  it  would  n't  have  happened." 

**  It 's  pretty  clear  you  nave  n't  been  to 
tlie  logic  lecture  lately,  Tom." 

^  One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  alignments, 
Bdward  Longshanks.  I  did  not  go  to  chapel 
this  morning,  and  day  began  for  me  without 
any  of  those  dun  clouds  you  complain  of. 
Instead  of  ticks,  I  got  my  commission  and 
«n  elecant  letter  from  the  old  boy.  By  the 
iv'ay,  Uiongh,  talking  of  letters,  give  me  a 
sheet  of  note-paper.  I  must  just  arop  Mary 
a  line  to  tell  ner  of  it" 

Edward  set  down  the  pewter  which  he 
had  taken  up,  and  looked  at  Tom.  Tom 
blushed,  and  smoked  furiously. 

"^  Had  n't  I  better  open  the  window,  Tom, 
if  you  're  going  to  blow  like  that  7  I 
have  n't  cot  any  blighted  geraniums  to  be 
benefited  by  it" 

"You're  a  donkey,  Ted  ;  the  pipe  was 

nearly  out,  and  I  was  getting  it  welt  alight" 

*'  Indeed,  and  while  the  vesuvian  was  still 

red-hot  in  it  ?    That  pipe  must  go  out  very 

easily." 

"If  the  pipe  doesn't  you  will,  and 
throadii  the  window  you  have  so  obligingly 
apeam.  for  that  purpose,  if  you  are  imper- 
tinent" 

"  I  shall  not  be  overawed  by  military  in- 
solence. Comet  Martindale  of  the  Horse 
ICarines.  Here,  —  here's  the  note-paper. 
Had  n't  you  better  have  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  to  break  the  intelligence  ? " 

**  I H  break  your  neck,  sir,  just  by  way  of 
getting  my  hand  in." 

"  O,  these  soldiers !  what  dragons  thev 
are ! "  said  Ted,  as  he  walked  on  towards 
the  window,  leaving  Tom  to  write  his  note 
to  Mary.  As  he  leant  on  the  sill,  looking 
ovt  into  the  CHd  Quad,  he  grew  very  mel- 
ancholy when  he  thought  over  the  coming 
parting  with  Tom  Martindale.  The  two 
nad  b^n  so  much  together  that  they  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  men  in  the  college.  I  think,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  the  other  men  did  not 
like  this  very  exclusive  friendship,  —  were 
in  a  quite  unaccountable  way  jealous  of  the 
intimacy.    At  any  rate,  Edward  felt  that 


when  Tom  left  he  should  feel  almost  as 
friendless  as  he  was  when  he  came  up  in  his 
first  term.  He  could  not  repress  a  sigh.  It 
was  echoed.  He  turned  round.  Tom  had 
finished  his  letter,  but  was  still  sitting,  pen 
in  hand,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy. 
The  involuntary  sigh  that  echoed  Edwanl's 
had  been  his.  Edward  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  rouse  him  from  his  revery.  He 
did  not  like  to  speak,  so  he  softly  whistled 
the  air  of  Moore's  delightful  song,  "Go 
where  glory  waits  thee." 

Tom  looked  up. 

"  Why  that  sigh,  Thomas  ?" 

"Did  I  sigh?  I  did  n't  know  it  —  Poor 
little  Maiy,  she 's  a  jolly  little  girl ! " 

"  Hullo !  why,  ne  's  beginning  to  be 
spooney  about  a  ^rl  that  he  is  always  ban- 
tering and  bothermg  when  he  sees  her." 

"  That 's  because  1  am  not  a  good  hand  at 
the  sentimental  twaddle  that  you  entertain 
Emily  with.  You  talk  to  her  in  rhyme, 
don't  you?  love  and  dove,  and  mine  and 
thine,  and  Emily  and  —  and  —  what  do  you 
rhyme  with  Emily,  Ted  ?" 

"What  do  I  reason  with  you,  you  old 
muff?  But  seriously,  Tom^  do  you  care 
for  Mary  Freshfield?" 

"  She 's  the  dearest  and  best  little  girl  in 
the  world  ! " 

"  Have  you  told  her  so  ? " 

"  No.  She  would  n't  believe  me  if  I  did. 
Somehow  we  have  got  into  such  a  habit  of 
chafiKng  each  other  that  we  couldn't  say 
anything  sensible  or  earnest" 

"  Do  you  think  she  cares  for  you,  Tom  ? " 

"  How  can  I  teU  ?  I  dare  say  she  does, 
and  yet,  somehow,  I  dare  say  she  does  n't" 

"  Then  you  've  never  made  love  to  her  ? " 

"  Deuce  a  bit ! " 

"  And  yet  you  love  her  ? " 

"  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  form,  upon 
my  soul,  Ted,  I  believe  I  do.  She's  the 
dearest  little  girl  in  the  world  ! " 

"  *  Heigh-ho  !  here  we  go  ! '  as  the  poet 
says.  Thomas  loved  Mary,  and  never  told 
his  love.  Edward  is  eng^ed  to  Emily, 
and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  tnink  he  cares  a 
dump  about  her.    Such  is  life." 

"That  remarkable  and  original  remark 
of  yours  is  exactlv  my  sentiments.  Such  is 
life." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BOMB  COHMONFLACB  LOTB-HAEINO. 

Where  'a  the  meet  this  afternoon,  Tom  ? " 
asked  Edward  of  his  friend  on  the  day  after 
that  on  which  Tom  had  received  the  news  of 
his  commission. 

"At  fiagley  Wood,  Ted.    I  thought  it 
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would  not  be  quite  so  public  as  the  Witham 
fielda." 

"  A  veiy  wise  change.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I'm  getting  awfully  sick  of  those 
eternal  fields" 

"  O  the  monster !  Sick  of  fields  in  which 
he  meets  his  Emily,  and  sighing  for  pas- 
tures new  !  O  Edward,  Edward,^  — 
here  Tom  assumed  a  fiEdsetto,  —  '^  could  I 
have  believed  this  when  I  gave  you  my 
young  affections  I " 

^'Look  here,  Tom,  don't  joke  on  that 
subject  It 's  deuced  unpleasant  Here  am 
I,  like  a  fool,  tying  myself  up  to  a  girl 
about  whom  I  am  oaring  less  and  less  every 
day.    What  am  I  to  do  i** 

"  Tell  her  the  truth." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  fancy  she  ia  really  fond 
of  me,  poor  thing,  and  so  that  wouldn't 
do.  No,  I  must  put  a  bold  face  on  it,  and 
try,  if  possible,  to  conceal  from  her  the 
altered  state  of  my  feelings." 

"  Do  you  know,  Ted.  I  think  it  would  be 
£Eurer  to  her  to  speak  the  truth  at  once.  It 
must  come  out  some  day." 

"  I  have  n't  the  courage,  Toul  Consider 
the  poor  girl's  feelings.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not 
her  fault,  and  she  does  not  deserve  to  suffer." 

"Go  your  own  way,  Ted.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  you  had  better  go  and  adorn  your- 
self. I  told  Keen  to  put  some  hot  water  in 
vour  room.  Make  haste,  there's  a  ^cK)d 
fellow,  because  time 's  short,  and  it 's  a  lair- 
ish  step  there." 

"  All  right     1 11  be  ready  before  you  ! " 

"  No,  don't ! "  shouted  Tom  as  he  ran  up 
stairs,  "  for  if  you  do  you  will  not  be  able 
to  devote  all  the  requisite  attention  to  your 
toilet ;  and  you  do  look  so  nice  when  you  've 
*  cleaned  yourself  and  put  on  your  tmngs.' " 

The  two  friends  were  soon  ready,  Tom 
Martindale,  after  all,  being  ready  first,  win- 
ning, as  he  said,  bv  a  short  necktie.  It  was 
a  standing  joke  of  his  against  Edward  that 
the  latter  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tying 
his  scarf.  If  he  did,  the  result  ouite  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  time,  for  tne  way  in 
which  Ted  arranged  his  scarf  was  artistic 
and  svmmetrical  to  a  degree.  In  those 
days  there  were  none  of  those  ready-made 
inventions  we  see  in  shop-windows  now. 
Men  had  to  tie  and  fold  their  own  scarfs, 
and  skill  in  so  doing  was  much  envied 
amonff  the  lads.  Edward  was  never  tired 
of  telling  how  the  incomparable  Wayward 
once  produced  a  cravat  of  striking  pattern 
from  a  drawer  where  he  had  kept  it  "  pur- 
posely for  Mr.  Harding,  because  he  was  a 
ffentleman  who  did  a  scarf  credit  by  his  ty- 


ing." 


When  the  lads  reached  Bagle^  Wood, 
they  found  Emily  and  Afaiy  awaiting  them. 


MaiT  was  looking  pale  and  worn.  Torn  le- 
marked,  but  he  aid  not  say  anything 

**  Now,  ^ou  children,  go  and  play,*  and 
Edward,  flmging  himself  down  at  ibe  feel 
of  Emily,  who  was  sitting  00.  a  bank. 
"  Stop  a  moment,  though,  Tom.  Have  yoa 
got  any  lights  1  Thanks  !  You  shall  hxrt 
the  box  back.  Don't  quarrel,  there  'a  good 
children." 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  tAlVing  nomseiiae 
to  Emily,  comparing  her  cheeks  to  the  dog- 
roses  in  the  hedge  above,  and  her  ere^  to 
what  Jean  Ingelow  has  so  exquisitely  de- 
scribed,— 

«*  A  mist  oTblnelwUi  oa  the  dope  and  dimn  ttie  dd." 

Edward  Harding  was  a  good  talker,  and, 
like  a  good  many  lazy  men,  a  great  reader 
of  poetry,  so  that  he  had  plenty  to  say  to 
Emily.  She  was  clever  enough  to  be  in  a 
peipetual  state  of  admiration  of  his  talente^ 
and  that  flattered  him  into  an  easy  endur- 
ance of  what  but  for  that  would  have  be- 
come by  this  time  very  wearisome. 

Tom  and  Mary  wandered  away  through 
the  wood  together.  They  began  the  oosi- 
versation  with  an  affectation  of  their  old  fun 
and  trifling.  But  as  they  got  beyond  hear- 
ing of  the  other  two,  their  tone  insensibly 
changed,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since 
their  acquaintance  they  foimd  themselves 
talking  seriously  and  eamestlv. 

"So  you  are  going  into  the  armj,  Mr. 
Martindale  ? "  said  Mary,  half  turning  away 
to  pick  a  trail  of  bindweed. 

" '  Mr  Martindale.'  Hullo  !  what  have 
I  done?" 

«  Well,  Tom,  then.  There!  But  I  want- 
ed to  be  serious." 

*'  Can't  you  be  serious  without  caUing  me 
names  ? " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  sir." 

"  I  can't  help  1^  indeed  I  can't  Besides, 
officers  in  cavalry  regiments  are  expected  to 
be  silly." 

"  O,  please  don't ! "  said  Mary,  very 
earnestly,  tumingto  him,  and  laying  a  hand 
on  his  arm.  "We  can  talk  quietly  for 
once,  can't  we,  now  you  *re  going  away  ?  * 

"  We  '11  try,  at  any  rate,  Mary  dear." 

As  he  said  that  she  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, as  if  to  satisfy  her  own  mind  as  to 
whether  he  used  the  adjective  mechanically 
or  with  a  tender  meaning. 

"  Where  do  you  go  1 " 

."  Wherever  the  regiment  may  happen  to 
be  sent  It  is  to  go  on  active  service  against 
Russia  ;  that  is  aB  I  know." 

"  What,  going  to  the  war  ?  "  asked  Mary, 
stopping  suddenly  and  turning  very  pale. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  it 's  only  oecaoae 
of  the  war  that  I  enter  the  aimy  ! 
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**  ITes  ;  bat  1  thoaeht  —  that  is,  I  was 
told  —  that  officers  haa  to  go  to  some  home 
battalioix   to  learn  drill  and  that   sort  of 

Tlie  depot ;  well,  it  is  usual,  I  believe, 
1>ut  you  see  I  am  an  old  soldier.  I  was 
ensign,  in  our  militia  at  my  father's  place  in 
Devonflfaire  ;  and  the  governor  has  some 
interest  too ! " 

**  A^nd  you  are  reallv  going  out  into  dan- 
ger ?  "  sbe  asked  in  a  faint  voice. 

**  Of  couise  ;  but,  hullo !  what 's  the  mat- 
ter 1  "Why,  Mary,  my  darling,  what 's  this 
about  ?  " 

She  bad  held  up  against  it  for  a  time  as 
well  tks  she  could,  but  her  fortitude  had 
given  way  at  last  The  place  seemed  to 
torn  round  with  her,  and  she  tottered  and 
would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  but  for 
Tom's  arm^  which  he  passed  round  her 
^waist,  leading  her  to  a  fallen  tree  that 
formed  a  capital  seat,  the  gnarled  roots 
twining  into  rude  backs  and  arms. 

**  My  darling  girl,  tell  me,  is  all  this 
alarm  and  distress  on  my  account  ?  ** 

She  did  not  answer,  but  hid  her  blushing 
face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

**  Come,  come  ;  you  must  cheer  up.  Non- 
aens«e  !  there 's  no  danger.  Nothing's  never 
in  danger,  and  you  've  often  told  me  I  was 
nothing." 

She  looked  up,  smiling  faintly. 
"  *  Nothing  to  me,*  I  said,"  she  murmured. 
"  Was  it  true  ? "  asked  Tom,  sinking  his 
voice  unconsciously  into  the  same  tone  as 
hers. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
tamed  them  away,  as  she  answered,  — 

**  What  should  you  be  ?  I  shall  always 
remember  yon  as  a  kind  friend,  and  shall 
recollect  how  many  pleasant  hours  we  have 
spent  together." 

**  And  nothing  more,  Mary  ? " 
**  Nothing  more,  Tom.    But  won't  you 
think  of  me,  too,  sometimes  ?  " 

'^  Always,  Mary  darling.  But  is  there 
nothing  more  than  this  to  oe  ?  You  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say  — " 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  lips. 
**  My  kind  friend  Tom,  you  must  not  for- 
0et  that  Mary  Freshfield  is  a  poor  girl,  —  a 
numer's  daughter,  —  who  earns  her  living 
as  a  governess.  You  are  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  position  and  considerable 
means.  That  is  why  we  must  be  very  good 
friends,  and  nothing  more." 

"You  silly  child!  do  you  think  I  care 
two  brass  farthinss  about  position  or  anv  of 
the  nonsense  you  nave  been  talking  1   Taere 
is  only  one  question  about  it ! " 
"And  that  is  —  " 


"  Can't  vou  guess,  Mary  7  It  is  the 
question  wnether  you  love  me.  Will  you 
tell  me?" 

He  seated  himself  on  the  tree  beside  her, 
and  drew  her  towards  him.    She  did  not 
resist,  but    she   kept  her  face  resolutely  , 
turned  away  from  hinL 

"  If  I  tell  vou,  it  cannot  alter  what  must 
be,  Tom.  Only  misery  and  trouble  can 
come  to  you  if  you —  " 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Mary  1 " 

"  O,  hush,  hush  !  It  cannot  do  you  good 
to  have  my  answer.  I  should  be  a  blight 
on  your  career,  a  stumbling-block  in  your 
path.  The  woman  who  loves  a  man  ought 
to  be  a  blessing  to  him, —  an  encourage- 
ment —  " 

'*  Be  that  blessing  to  me,  dearest  Maiy. 
Tell  me,  —  do  you  love  me  ? " 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  others  ! "  She 
stru^led  to  get  away  from  him,  but  he  held 
her  m  her  pkce  firmly,  not  roughly. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  she  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  "  I  must  not  stop,  or  I  shall  say  what 
I  must  not  say.     In  pity,  let  me  go  f" 

"  Why  1 " 

"Onlv  harm  and  ill  and  trouble  can 
come  of  it,  Tom.     Let  me  go  ! " 

"  I  will,  if  you  11  answer  my  question." 

"  You  promise  1 " 

"  I  do.    Do  you  love  me,  Mary  1 " 

She  turned  round  towards  him,  half  lean- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  as  he  clasped  a  hand 
in  each  of  his.  He  tried  to  look  into  her 
face,  but  she  hid  it  behind  his  shoulder  as 
she  whispered  the  very  faintest  little  "  Yes  " 
that  was  ever  heard  in  the  world.  He 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  planted  one 
long  fond  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

"  You  said  you  'd  let  me  go,  Tom,"  she 
pleaded. 

"You  couldn't  go  away,  darling,  after 
telling  me  that  You  must  hear  me  tell 
you  how  fondly  I  have  loved  you  since  we 
first  met." 

The  old  terror  came  back  into  her 
face. 

"  O,  please,  please  don't !  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  it  O,  to  think  of  how  we  first 
became  acquainted  !  We  must  not  —  in- 
deed we  must  not  —  speak  of  this  any  more. 
O,  how  very  terrible  this  is  ! "  And  the 
big  tears  came  into  her  eyes  again. 

"Hush,  you  foolish  child,"  said  Tom, 
drawing  her  towards  him,  and  clasping  her 
in  his  arms,  so  that  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  What  will  come  of  this  7 "  she  asked 
plaintively,  as  she  lay  quite  resigned,  like  a 
child  that  has  almost  cried  itself  to  sleep. 
He  looked  down  into  the  soft  brown  eyes 
gazing  up  in  his  80  pleadingly,  and  ma 
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heart  was  full  of  a  blias  which  no  words  of 
mine  can  telL 

"  My  own,  —  my  darling,**  he  said,  ten- 
derly, "  what  can  come  of  it,  if  we  really 
love  one  another  7  Nothing  on  earth  can 
divide  us." 

"  O  Tom,  what  will  your  friends  say  ?  ** 

The  o  uestion  was  an  awkward  one.  Tom 
pictured  to  himself  the  manner  in  which 
nis  father  would  hear  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement. 

**  They  won't  like  it,  I  know,"  said  Tom, 
after  a  pause ;  "  but  that  can't  be  helped. 
They  must  learn  to  like  it" 

But  Mary  had  read  his  thoughts  in  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

"Tom,  dear  Tom,  reflect  once  more. 
Ttiink  of  your  father's  displeasure  and  the 
dLsapprobation  of  your  family.  You  surely 
woiua  not  pa^  such  a  price  for  a  poor  silly 
little  body  like  me?  There,  let  me  go. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant  little  dream  just  for 
the  last  five  mmutes.  It 's  over  now.  Let 
us  never  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  resign  vou  so  easily 
as  that,  Mary  ?  No,  not  if  all  the  fathers  in 
the  world  were  to  be  enraged  at  me.  Mine 
now,  —  mine  forever,  —  mine  till  death." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  of  happiness,  and 
ceased  to  stru^le  ;  and  this  time,  when  he 
bent  down  to  uss  her,  her  lips  met  his,  and 
sealed  the  plight  they  had  taken. 

And  then  Tom  Itegan  to  speak  of  the 
future,  —  of  the  L'lorious  chances  which  the 
war  would  give  nim.  He  might  defy  the 
anger  of  his  family^  should  Fortune  favor 
him  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  toe  field.  And  as 
he  spoke  of  it  he  inspired  Mary  with  his 
own  enthusiasm,  until  they  began  to  think 
of  this  splendid  future  not  as  what  might 
be,  but  as  what  would  be.  They  did  not 
wonder  whether,  but  when,  it  would  come. 

Who  does  not  know  the  visions  of  coming 
greatness,  the  splendid  successes,  that  young 
love  conjures  up  ?  Who  has  not  tasted  that 
delicious  intoxication  1  Who  has  not  seen 
fflimpses  of  that  glorious  future  ?  Tom  and 
Maiy  forcot,  in  its  distant  brightness,  the 
dark  shaae  of  sorrow  and  sep^ation  that 
was  so  near  at  hand. 

"  Have  you  a  knife,  Tom  ? "  asked  Maiy, 
at  last,  whc^i  the  long  silence  into  which 
they  had  fiallen,  musing  on  the  present  and 
the  future,  had  become  almost  painfuL 

"  Here  it  is.    What  do  jrou  want  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but,  reaching 
up,  severed  one  of  his  curl^  locks,  and  then, 
placing  the  penknife  in  lus  hand,  held  up 
one  of  her  own  ringlets.  Tom  cut  off  a 
glossy  ring  or  two,  and  lasfied  it  mvet^ 
ently. 


''And  now  it's  getting  late,  Toon,  den; 
and  we  must  be  going  home." 

"  Why  does  it  get  late  ?  I  've  aimdiiBa 
enough  m  my  heart  now  to  make  it  daj  lor 
another  twelve  hours.    Hdgh-ho  J " 

"  Shall  we  tell  them,  Tom  ?" 

''  I  shall  tell  Ted  this  evening." 

''  Well,  then,  I  will  teU  Emily.  Yon  know 
that  she  and  Edward  are  engaged  2  * 

''  Yes  ;  he  has  told  me  so." 

She  stopped  for  a  moment.  They  had 
by  this  time  risen,  and  were  walking  to- 
wards the  place  where  they  left  Edwaid  and 
Emily. 

"Tom,"  asked  Mary,  gravely,  standiiig 
before  him,  and  looking  up  into  his  faee^ 
with  both  her  hands  laid  on  his  arm, — 
"Tom,  I  think  they  have  miatakai.  their 
feelings  towards  each  other." 

Tom  nodded. 

''You  don't  think  it  possible  that  v« 
have  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  Mary  !  Does  n't  your  heaci 
tell  you  very  differently  1 " 

"  V es,  perhaps ! "  And  she  smiled  teD> 
derly.  "However,  what  I  was  going  to  aar 
is  that  we  had  better  not  interfere  wita 
them.  I  mean,  if  by  chance  they  qaairel 
and  break  it  off,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
try  and  bring  them  together  again,  though 
it  might  lie  more  a^^reeable  for  us.  I  kiiow 
Emily  well,  and  if  they  do  quarrel  aha 
won't  ask  me  to  Oxford  any  more,  so  that 
you  and  I  may  meet." 

"  Oho  !  is  that  her  temperament  7  ^^^ 
Mary,  I  mil  tell  you  this  much,  that  il 
they  do  break  it  off,  you  and  I  might  try 
with  all  our  m^hts  to  bring  about  a  recoil 
ciliation,  but  I  know  that  one  of  them 
would  never  consent  to  it" 

"  Ah  !  I  suspected  so.  Tom,  promise  me 
one  thing  ? " 

"  A  thousand,  if  you  '11  only  make  theu 
things  I  can  do." 

"  Promise  ine  always  to  treat  me  as  you 
used  to  do  before.  Don't  ever  talk  to  me 
as  he  does  to  her ! " 

"  Law  bless  you,  Mary,  Ted 's  a  bit  of  a 

Eoet,  and  I  'm  nothing  of  the  sort  Don^ 
e  frightened  on  that  score." 

Tliey  were  coming  now  to  the  turn  in  the 
ride  that  would  bring  them  in  sight  of  the 
others.  Tom  stopped,  and  threw  his  anas 
round  Mary  once  more. 

"My  own  darling,  my  treasure!  TeU 
me  once  agan,— *oiuy  this  once, — do  you 
love  me  1 " 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  words,  but 
she  reached  up  and  drew  his  face  down  to 
hers,  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  There 
was  nothing  unmaidenly  in  the  action,  it 
was  so  simply  and  trustfully  done.    And 
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i0  she  kissed  kim  she  met  his  loying  look 
with  her  frank,  honeRt  brown  eyes. 

WJien  they  rejoined  Edward  and  Emily, 
the  latter,  with  a  woman's  shrewdness,  di- 
vined at  a  glance  what  had  taken  place. 

They  all  walked  homeward  together  until 
they  were  about  a  mile  from  Oxford,  when 
they  separated,  the  girls  walking  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  the  lads  following,  cigar  in 
mouthy  as  if  juBt  returning  from  a  constitu- 
tional. 

When  they  were  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  they  met  a  gis  with  two  persons 
in  it.  Tom  and  Edwiun  saw  them  nodding 
to  the  girls,  but  thought  little  of  it  until 
they  saw  that  Emily  and  Maiy  were  thrown 
into  a  terrible  state  of  confusion  by  the  en- 
counter. Then,  as  the  gig  came  nearer, 
they  were  able  to  understand  their  embar- 
lanment,  for  one  of  its  occupants  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Prior  himself,  the  driver  be- 
ii^  Mr.  Copple,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
near  neighbor  of  Prior's,  who  frequently 
dropped  in  for  a  pipe  and  glass  of  grog  with 
him. 

**  Whew  ! »  whistled  Tom,  « if  old  Prior 
doesn't  see  through  our  little  game,  he 's  a 
hig^^r  fiat  than  I  take  him  for.^ 

^'  Perhaps  he  do«s  n't  know  us  again.  It 
was  dark,  you  know,  and  we  have  n't  got 
Lolo  with  us  now." 

^0,  he  recognized  us,  I  'm  certain.  I 
saw  the  old  beggar  grin  savagely.  He  has 
a  nice  amile,  has  n't  he  1  Does  Emily  take 
it  from  her  father  ? " 
"  Don't  be  a  brute,  Tom. 
That  evening,  in  Tom's  room,  Ted  heard 
the  story  of  the  plighting  of  the  lovers  as 
the  friends  were  discussing  a  bottle  of  claret 
And  at  night,  when  Tom  went  to  bed,  he 
lemarked  to  Phyllis,  as  he  tucked  her  up  in 
the  blankets  at  the  foot,  — 

^  Lolo,  your  master 's  been  and  gone  and 
popped  the  question,  so  your  dear  old  nose 
IS  out  of  joint  But  she 's  very  fond  of  you, 
leasie." 

Phyllis  looked  up  affectionately,  and 
made  furtive  darts  to  lick  Tom's  hand  as  he 
airanged  the  blankets  round  her. 

The  next  morning  Tom  came  down  to 
Edward  Harding  wim  rather  a  blank  face. 

**  What 's  the  matter  now,  Tom  1 " 

**  Read,"  said  Martindale,  thrusting  a  lit- 
tle pink  note  into  Edward's  hand.  It  ran 
thus:  — 

DiAREST  Tom  :  We  have  had  a  terrible 
to-do  here  this  eveising.  Mr.  Prior  has  ac- 
cused me  of  leading  Emily  into  mischief, 
tod  we  have  had  words  in  conseu  uence.  I 
leave  to-morrow  ;  luckily,  I  had  neaid  of  a 
situation  two  days  ago.    TeU  Edward  that 


Emily  is  forbidden  to  stir  out  of  doors.  The 
servant  has  Insen  sent  away  (she  is  going  to 
poet  this  for  me),  and  Mr.  P.  vows  he  will 

S\  to  the  proctor  or  to  the  principal  of 
enb.  Coll.  I  should  not  be  much  sur- 
prised if  he  paid  Eilward  a  visit,  so  tell  him 
to  be  on  his  guard.  Shall  I  see  you  a^in 
before  you  go  abroad  ?  I  am  sadly  afraid 
not  I  won^  tell  you  where  my  situation 
is  until  I  have  been  there,  and  seen  what 
the  people  are  like.  I  leave  by  the  ten-fif- 
teen tram  in  the  morning.  Good  by,  dear- 
est Tom.  This  isn't  a  love-letter,  is  it? 
But  I  don't  think  you  'd  care  about  one,  so 
you  aha' n't  have  one  from 

Your  own  loving 
Mart. 

"  That's  a  pleasant  look-out,  Tom  ! " 

"  What,  old  Prior's  calling  ?  You  'd  bet- 
ter see  him,  I  fancy." 

"  I  must  protect  the  girl  at  any  price,  and 
I  'm  afraid,  Tom,  that  it  will  end  by  fixing 
my  fetters  more  firmly  !  I  'm  the  unlucki- 
est  beggar  in  the  world." 

"Poor  little  Mary!"  sighed  Tom,— 
"back  again  to  that  nuseraole  drudgery. 
Look  sharp,  old  boy,  and  give  mfe  my  break- 
fast, for  I  must  run  down  to  the  station  and 
see  the  poor  girl  off  i " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  BLACK  FLAQ  HUKO  OUT. 

Fboh  quiet,  learned,  semi-monastic  Ox- 
ford to  a  huge  roaring  factory  of  a  midland 
city  is  a  change  indeed.  It  was  the  change 
which  came  in  due  time  for  James  Harding, 
when  he  had  taken  his  honors,  and  put  on 
his  gown,  and  found  his  curacy  for  a  title. 
For  my  own  very  humble  part,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  at  times  that  an  Oxford  life  is 
about  the  worst  possible  preparation  that 
could  be  thought  of  for  a  cadet  of  the 
Church  Militant  We  don't  rear  our  catlets 
for  the  army  in  the  same  way.  They  have 
to  rough  it,  and  to  learn  drill,  and  submit 
to  discipline,  and  act  in  miniature  the  sol- 
dier's life  they  will  have  to  lead.  But  the 
lads  who  are  to  follow  the  *^  drum  ecclesi- 
astic" have  no  such  training.  Even  the 
most  hard-working  undergraduate  at  the 
University  leads  a  lazy  life  compared  with 
the  real  life  he  will  have  to  lead  in  the 
world  under  any  circumstances,  and  a 
;  very  lazy  life  indeed  compared  with  what 
that  of  a  clergyman  anywhere  —  and  most 
of  all  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  — 
ou^ht  to  be.  I  remember  with  what  awe 
and  wonder  I  regarded  an  Oxford  friend  of 
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mine,  who,  letominff  on  a  visit  a  full-fledged 
parson  before  I  haa  coinpleted  xov  career^ 

told  me  of  his  duties  at  L .    The  man, 

whom  I  remembered  the  ioUiest  companion 
at  a  feast  or  a  fray,  was  leading  the  life  of 
ail  ascetic,  spending  his  day  in  the  strong- 
holds of  fever  and  famine,  lunching  frugally 
on  a  biscuit  carried  in  his  pocket  and  eaten 
at  snatches  as  he  went  about  on  his  labors. 
He  was  frightfully  ill  at  last,  —  perhaps,  for 
all  I  know,  incapacitated  for  hard  work  for 
life,  for  he  dropped  out  of  sight,  as  most  of 
your  Oxford  acquaintances  do. 

I  wonder  whether  want  of  training^  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  failure?  There 
are  few  men  who  can  take  up  an  oar  in  a 
racing  eight  to  an^  purpose  without  the 
preliminary  discipline. 

James  Hanling  took  no  very  high  hon- 
ors. He  was  a  third-close  only  in  Mods, 
though  some  had  thought  —  and  they  were 
pretty  good  judges  too — that  if  he  missed 
nis  firs^  he  would  get  at  least  no  less  than 
a  second.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  dis- 
tress of  mind  into  whicn  James  was  thrown 
by  his  discovery  of  his  brother's  difficulties 
and  disagreement  with  his  guardians  might 
have  somewhat  influenced  the  result  of  his 
reading.  At  anv  rate,  after  getting  only  a 
third  m  Mods,  he  determined  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  reading  for  honors  in  Greats. 
Certain  it  is,  he  gave  this  last  as  his  reason 
for  doing  so  to  his  tutors  and  to  those  friends 
who  ditl  not  consider  the  first  renidse  any 
augury  against  future  success.  They  had 
known  men  who  were  sent  back  among  the 
passmen  in  Mods,  and  took  double  firsts  in 
Greats.  But  I  believe  James  Harding,  over 
and  above  his  disappointment,  had  another 
reason  for  relinquisning  any  attempt  at  a 
class,  and  brinf^ng  his  university  career  to 
a  close  OS  s|)eedily  as  possible. 

We  remember  the  little  extract  he  mode 
from  the  list  of  Edward's  debts,  and  the 
means  he  took  to  settle  it  His  brother, 
ignorant  of  this  sacrifice,  came,  when  times 
began  to  be  hard  with  him,  to  James,  and 
borrowed  little  sums  which  he  could  not 
inmiediately  repay,  and  so  the  im^iecunios- 
ity  of  the  younger  brother  was  c(jumiuni- 
cated  to  the  elder ;  and  it  was  this  that  made 
him  anxious  to  get  away  from  Oxford  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

James,  therefore,  went  in  for  his  last  ex- 
amination at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
to  his  great  delight  took  an  nonorary  fourth 
in  the  classical  schools,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  the  examiners  in  law  and  mod- 
em history. 

Next  to  a  first-class,  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  an  honorary  fourth-class.  If  a 
man  fags  away  and  reads  for  bare  life  for 


years,  when  he  gets  a  fiist-das  be 
what  he  has  aimed  at  and  no  more, 
as,  if  he  cets  even  a  second-claas,  be 
considerably  less.     But  the  man  who 
simply  at  a  pass,  —  who  reads  for  the 
ination  which  is  a  necessity, — and 
does  so  well  that  he  is  promoted  to 
classmen,  is,  to  my  mind,  supremely  bl 
To  obtain  what  we  try  for  is  an  nnsa' 
tory  thing,  —  to  win  something  nn 
is  a  veritable  pleasure.     Upon  my  w 
you  press  me,  I  fancy  I  shall  admit  di 
that  I  think  an  honorary  fourth  is  bei 
than  a  first    But  then  I  must  own 
do  not  think  very  much  of  acade.mica3  li< 
ors  at  any  time. 

Well,  James  took  his  honorary  fonxtl^ 
and  put  on  his  bachelor's  gown^antl 
went  down  into  the  country  and  i««dL  ft 
ordination.    In  order  to  keep  his  little 
of  money  intact,  he  accepted  a  tutorship 
a  couple  of  lads  preparing  for  the  Uni 
sity.    They  were  sons  of  a  cleigvman 
M'^hom  he  had  become  acquaint^,  but 
could  not  afford  to  pay  very  much, 
ever,  he  interested  himself  to  procure 
a  title,  and  at  last  found  him  one  with 
old  friend  who  was  incumbent  of  a  chupch 
in  the  large  midland  manufacturing  citj  of 
Liverchester. 

So  to  this  huge  busy  place  of  a  thoaaond 
chimneys,  a\'er  whicn  nung  a  canopy  of 
smoke  all  day  and  night,  to  blacken  tbe 
palaces  of  commerce  which  its  wealthy  in- 
nabitants  were  building  for  themselves 
everywhere  out  of  the  proceeds  of  pnjsper- 
ouB  trade,  went  the  Reverend  James  Hard- 
inc,  B.  A  of  Trin  :  Coll :  Oxon.  ^ 

Before  he  had  been  long  engaged  at  hiB 
work  he  found  that  the  palaces  of  commerce 
were  only  a  small  portion  of  the  city.     Be- 
hind them  and  among  them  ran  alleys  teem- 
ing with  poverty,  miserj',  and  crime,  —  hu- 
man sewers  disemboguing  their  horrors  at 
times  under  the  very  nose  of  Wealth,  which 
then  for  the  first  time  learnt  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  shuddered.     Its  first  impulse  was 
to  give  money  to  ciire  the  evil,  because  that 
was  the  easiest  thing  it  could  do.     It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  of  the  so-called  charity 
of  Wealth  is  due  to  this  fact     The  next 
impulse  was  to  call  in  the  police.   But  with 
the    latter  mode    of  dispensing  Christian 
charity  we  have  nothing  to  do.    The  man- 
agement of  the  funds  came  for  the  most 
part  into  James's  hands. 

The  vicar  under  whom  James  worked  had 
been  a  good,  hard-working  man  in  his  day. 
But  now  that  he  had  a  church  and  congre- 
gation of  his  own,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  s])end 
much  time  in  the  elaboration  of  his  sermons, 
and  the  perfecting  of  his  choir  and  servicer 
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B  curious  to  observe  how  often  a  really 
rtli^  cler|;yxnan  gets  into  the  habit  of 
jOnng  His  sermon  the  most  important 
ng  in  tlie  'world.  There  was  a  time  when 
laed  to  tliink  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
^lisfa.  language  and  a  good  delivery  were 
that  would  be  necessary  for  an  efficient 
rson.  ^Itbough  I  still  consider  that  a 
fficient  knowledge  of  your  own  tongue  to 
able  you  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
Dae  is  Uglily  necessary,  I  have  seen  that 
tive  virtues  are  more  absolutely  requisite 
lan  a  musical  voice,  and  the  judicious  use 
'  a  gloved  hand. 

•*  Are  there  no  good  clergymen  ?  "  Heaven 
irbid  I  should  seem  to  say  so  !    I  would  \ 
Ither  be  understood  to  say  that,  consider- 1 
Ig  their  training,  the  number  of  young  i 
ien  -who  are  divinely  shaped  —  for  they  I 
St    no     other    schooling  —  into    splendid ' 
hepherds  is  a  pure  miracle.     It  is  perhaps 
nore  than  likely  that  I  include  among  the 
lumber  of   shepherds  —  I  have  selected  a 
tuuDue  that  rather  implies  activity  than  par 
kver-power  —  a  great  many  whom  some 
^ious  folk  might  to  inclined  to  look  askance 
at     1  know  of  fine  fellows  who  give  twen- 
ty-minute   sermons,   and   go  hunting    on 
"Week-days,  and  who  are  on  that  account 
loved  and  respected  by  their  rough  parish- 
ioners,—  parsons  who  do  more  good  than 
^  don't   Bay  talk  so  much  "goody"  as) 
many  a   "snowy-banded,  delicate-handed 
gentleman,  whose  congi-^^tion  does  not  de- 
Bj^Vae  him  only  because  it  cannot  understand 
mm. 

Is  not  all  this  frightfully  heterodox  ?  I  'm 
a&aid  it  may  seem  so,  out  it  is  sincere. 
What  do  the  clergy  mean  by  that  purpose- 
less cackle  they  call  Convocation  f    Why 
don't  they  do,  instead    of   talk?     What 
earthly  purpose — not  to  mention  heaven- 
ly—  does  it  answer  for  a  reverend  canon 
to  let  oflF  a  "  gfravamen  which  is  subsequent- 
ly to  be  made  an  articiUtia  cleri  to  the  effect 
portion-effect)  that  the  Lower  House  sees 
with  pleasure  that  the  Upper  House  re- 
grets,**—  something  or  other.    Begrets  and 
pleasure  and  twaxmle,  with  a  vast  sea  of 
ipiorauce  and  vice  and  poverty  on  every 
side  of  them  ;  and  that  sea,  by  tlie  way,  the 
deepest  in  those  neighborhoods  where  the 
Church  holds  property  ! 

There  !  I  have  said  my  say,  and  hope  to 
l>e  foigiven  a  little  outspoken  honesty.  I 
know  I  shall.  I  believe  that  many  a  toil- 
ing curate,  many  a  hard-working  servant  of 
the  Church,  if  he  should  read  tnose  words 
would  echo  them,  and  would  admit  that 
^^uty  score  Denisons  thundering  in  Con- 
vocation are  not  doing  a  tithe  as  much  good 
tt  one  energetic  A.  C.  London  did  going  out 


to  do  battle  with  the  Devil  in  our  great  pop- 
ulous city.  My  dear  good  Reverend  Mel- 
lifluous Multiloquent,  —  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  suggested  by  James 
Harding^s  new  work,  —  you  may  preach 
the  most  splendid  sermons,  but  they  don't 
make  your  parishioners  good  Christians 
half  as  easily  as  your  wife^  soup  does,  or 
your  curate's  poor  mite  wrung  Urom  a  nig- 
gardly salary. 

James  Harding  fell  in  with  his  duties  at 
once.  He  was  no  musician,  so  he  could  not 
assist  at  the  choir  meetings  ;  and  he  was 
not  allowed  to  preach,  except  occasionally 
of  an  afternoon,  when  there  was  nobody  at 
church.  So  he  was  able  to  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  lanes  of  the  great  city.  He 
was  horror-struck  at  his  first  sight  of  the 
misery  he  found  there,  and  felt  inclined  to 
sit  down  and  give  it  up,  if  not  cry.  It  was 
absolutely  appalling.  But  by  and  by  he 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  when  he  once  £Eiced 
the  evil,  he  found,  like  all  evils,  it  was  not 
so  terrible  as  it  looked. 

He  was  a  gentleman,  was  our  James,  and 
he  made  a  good  impression  at  the  outset  of 
his  ministrations  tnat  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  never  walked  into  any  poor  per- 
son's house  uninvited.  Though  the  front 
door  of  the  hovel  opened  boldly  into  the 
parlor,  he  never  dreamed  of  going  in  until 
ne  had  learned  whether  his  visit  was  well 
timed  and  agreeable. 

^  I  should  n't  walk  into  Mr.  McOtten- 
good's  without  waiting  for  the  footman  to 
ask  me,"  said  he  to  a  brother  curate,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  his  punctiliousness, 
*'  and  I  consider  this  poor  operative  has  a 
right  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  room  as  well 
as  you,  or  I,  or  Mr.  McOttengood." 

And  James  Harding  was  right,  and  the 
poor  people  respected  him  for  this  consid- 
eration. When  visitors,  ever  so  intimate, 
call  upon  you,  my  dear  reader,  they  are 
ushered  into  a  drawing-room  I'eservea  spe- 
cially for  company  ;  or  if  you  are  above  that 
folly  ^which  1  hope  you  are),  before  they 
come  mto  your  sitting-room  there  are  little 
odds  and  ends  to  be  set  right,  something  to 
be  pushed  imder  the  sofa-cushion,  and  the 
butcher^s  bill  to  be  put  into  the  sideboard- 
drawer.  Why  should  not  poor  people  have 
their  modest  concealments  too  ? "  , 

James  never  had  been  a  dandy  like  his 
brother  Edward,  but  he  had  always  dressed 
well,  and  wore  a  heavy  and  handsome  gold 
chain  and  watch.  Now  he  wore  black,  of 
course  ;  but  he  laid  aside  the  gold  watch 
and  chain,  wearing  a  common  silver  one  on 
a  silk  ^parcL 

'*  It  IS  n't  that  I  'm  afraid  of  losing  them,'' 
he  explained  ;  **  for  though  I  see  some  rough 
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chmractere  about,  I  don't  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve they  would  rob  me  of  a  halipenny.  But 
I  feel  one  has  no  light  to  go  and  flout  Buch 
absolute  penury  with  such  unneceseary  evi- 
dence of  Wng  well  off.  Strictly,  I  believe 
one  ought  to  sell  such  trinkets  when  one 
has  once  discovered  the  immeasurable 
amount  of  distress  there  is,  that  can  only 
be  relieved  by  money.  But  I  have  n't  yet 
reached  that  point  of  self-denial,  for  the 
watch  was  a  present  from  my  father,  and 
the  chain  a  birthdav  gift  from  mv  mother." 

From  morning  till  night  did  this  worthy 
fellow  toil  away  in  this  neglected  portion 
of  the  vineyard,  while  some  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  were  singing  and  genuflecting  at 
the  more  aristocratic  end  of  it. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  good  work.  The 
Catholic  priests  labored  in  the  same  dark 
comers  ;  and  every  now  and  then  the  gloom 
was  lighted  up  by  some  angel  in  woman's 
fonn,  who  came  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
V«nging  a  ble«ing  jmd  light  which  no 
man  can  contrive  to  diffuse. 

Nevertheless,  James  Harding  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  the  poor.  The 
veriest  shrew  lowered  her  voice  when  she 
heard  the  parson's  knock  at  the  door  ;  the 
roughest  vagabond  that  ever  made  home  a 
misery  assumed  a  more  human  demeanor 
before  him.  The  children  squalled  and 
brawled  less,  and  smiled  more  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  even  the  curs  who  snarled  and 
bit  at  strangers  welcomed  him  with  a  con- 
descending wag  of  the  tail. 

Among  the  aged  and  the  sick  he  was 
almost  worshipped.  Feeble  old  creatures, 
who  had  scarcely  enough  vitality  left  in 
them  to  retain  any  interest  in  mundane 
affairs,  used  to  wag  their  poor  old  heads 
with  feeble  delight  at  his  approach  ;  and  as 
for  those  who  were  ill,  — 

"  When  his  hand  tinbftrred  the  shatter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 
The  welcome  that  they  could  not  ntter/' 

Before  he  had  been  in  his  curacy  long 
there  were  very,  very  many  who  welcomed 
him  thus.  For  that  terrible  scourge  of  pop- 
ulous cities,  the  cholera,  was  brooding  ov^ 
Liverchester,  and  the  people  were  down  on 
their  straw  pallets  struggling  for  their  poor 
lives  with  the  great  grim  destroyer. 

What  hosts  of  ragged  little  fimerals  sham- 
Ued  along  the  lanes  and  courts  at  first ! 
But  the  visitation  was  too  terrible  even  for 
that,  soon,  and  the  wretched  coffins  were 
jolted  off  without  a  single  following  moum- 
esr,  and  cast  into  the  yawning  pits  without 
the  city. 

How  they  fought,  these  poor  creatures !  — 
How  they  clung  to  their  lives  as  if  their 
existences  were  all  bliss  and  competence  1 


How  the  &ther8  and  mothers  eat  down  bj 
the  cold  hearths  and  wept  their  poor  hevti 
out  because  there  was  a  little  one  lying  dibad 
and  cold  on  the  straw  in  the  comer  !  —  one 
mouth  the  less  to  feed,  said  JoVs  comforien. 
It  was  wonderful  to  think  that  even  sack 
miserable  beings  had  ties  they  were  loatb  to 
sever,  and  that  love  could  survive  such  ab- 
ject wretchedness. 

They  hung  black  flags  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  at  last,  wherever  the  disease  was 
raging  worst  Down  those  lonely,  sileul 
streets  few  people  passed.  Only  the  doctor 
or  the  minister  of  God,  or  perduinoe  soma 
kind  woman  who  was  not  to  be  kept  back 
from  doing  good,  even  by  such  a  tenor  as 
this. 

But  I  must  admit  that  a  number  of  thoee 
who  in  better  times  had  visited  the  sick  and 
poor,  had  kept  penny  clubs,  and  clothiiig 
clubs,  and  distributed  soun-tickets,  and  Dor- 
cas flannel  petticoats  and  olankets,  b«;an  t» 
discover  that,  after  all,  real  charity  begiiia 
at  home,  —  and  so  stopped  thera 

There  had  been  a  very  fine  volunteer 
corps  assisting  the  regular  army  of  the 
Church  Militant  in  the  stricken  city  while 
the  invader  was  yet  only  threatening.  As 
soon  as  the  assailant  had  made  good  his  lodge- 
ment, many  of  the  volunteers  be^in  to  find 
it  was  their  duty  to  defend  each  nis  or  her 
own  particular  hearth  and  home. 

But  the  little  army  closed  up  its  ranks 
callantly,  and  fought  all  the  better  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  skulkers  had  gone  away 
on  "  ui'gent  private  affairs,** 

One  of  the  few  volunteers  who  \vere  not 
frightened  away  by  the  cholera  vras  a  young 
Isay,  whose  patience  and  whose  eanie^ttnesi 
had  long  been  James  Hardii^s  admiration. 
Her  name  was  Pnidence  Heath,  and  she 
was  the  niece  of  a  large  manufacturer  in  the 
town.  Her  parents  were  dead,  and  this 
uncle  was  her  trustee,  having  chaige  of  her 
money,  but  not  interfering  with  her  tastes 

Those  tastes  and  pursuits  were  very  dii^ 
ferent  from  those  oi  her  cousins,  the  (]k>ld- 
ings,  who  loved  wealth  and  display,  whereas 
this  meek  little  woman  found  ner  chief  de- 
light in  going  amon^  the  poor,  teaching 
comforting,  aiui  assistmg,  for  she  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  pocket-money.  Her 
uncle  did  not  approve  of  her  doings,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  them,  because  ne  did 
not  care  to  quarrel  with  her.  She  was 
heiress  to  a  laige  fortune,  which  she  was 
not  to  receive  till  h«r  marriage,  and  not 
then,  even,  if  her  trustee  disapproved  of  it 
The  money  had  been  left  in  this  manner  by 
her  father,  who,  having  married  for  money 
himself^  against  the  wishes  of  his  parent^ 
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yery  wretched,  thought  he  could 
Insvue  hi)B  dan^ter's  happiness. 

luiele  entertained  the  idea  of  many> 
a^  Ixer-  to  his  own  son,  a  sickly  hid  some 
o  ^emr9  yonnger  than  she  was.  But  as 
it  £e  Jttaa  not  revealed  his  scheme,  and 
MB  only  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms 
iJdb.  li.«ir.  In  the  event  of  her  marrying 
ithoixt  Ills  consent,  half  of  the  property 
ent  to  charities  and  half  to  hhii,  and  hie 
■ftuiradly  wished  to  keep  the  whole  in  the 
anily. 

So* for  long  after  the  trouble  fell  upon 
[flvercliester,  this  good  little  creature,  in  ner 
BcxleBt  black  gown,  with  her  thick  veil,  was 
D  be  seen  speeding  about  on  errands  of 
nercy  tbrougn  the  streets  in  which  the  sick- 
rc^ed  most  terribly. 
Ikxt  at  last  she  disappeared  from  the 
James  sighed,  ana  shook  his  head 
■adhr. 

^  Aiioiher  &lse  heart,  —  another  deserter 
from  orxT  scanty  ranks.  I'm  sony  for  it, 
too,  for  I  thought  she  was  too  good  and 
brave  for  that" 

Some  month  or  so  after,  one  day,  as 
James  ivas  Quitting  a  hovel  where  the  sick- 
nesB  was  at  its  very  worst,  he  met  the  quiet 
bttle  figure  in  black  just  entering. 

^*  Ah.  I  MiBS  Heath,  we  thought  you  had 
deserted.  It  is  very  long  since  you  have 
come  among  ua." 

^  I  bave  been  ill,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
*^  I  thought  that  might  be  it     This  sort 
of  thing  makes  one  ner\'ons,  and  one  fancies 
all  sorts  of  things  till  one  is  laid  up." 

James  spoke  this  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  make  li^ht  of  her  ilbiess.  I  think  he 
had  not  quite  forgiven  his  most  promising 
yolunteers  failure  in  the  hour  of  need. 

**  My  illness  was  no  fancy,  Mr.  Harding," 
she  answered  in  the  same  subdued  tone, 
nufiing  her  veil  as  she  spoke. 

James  started  back.  Her  romid,  pretty 
face  had  often  come  pleasantly  to  bring  a 
bit  of  sunlight  to  his  work.  Inhere  was  no 
round,  plump  face  now.  She  was  thin  and 
pale,  and  haa  evidently  suffered  terribly. 

'*  Good  Heavens  !  Miss  Heath,  you  must 
haye  been  dangerously  ill  indeed.  You 
must  not  venture  amomp  all  the  sickness 

*'  I  must  go.  I  can't  stop  away  any  longer 
nowrm  well." 

"  You  are  not  well  yet.  And  you  really 
need  not  expose  yourself  to  such  danger." 

**  You  expose  youiself  to  it  daily." 

**  It  is  my  duty." 

^  You  would  not  dare  to  tell  me  it  is  not 
mine." 

James  was  silent,  and  suffered  her  to  do 
1^  she  cbose,  but  his  fears  were  not  ground- 


less. In  another  week  he  missed  the  little 
black  figure  again,  and  heud  that  Miss 
Heath  was  dangerously  ill,  and  not  expected 
to  live. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAVY  BBiaADB. 

If  I  took  a  leap  from  Oxford  to  Liver- 
ehester  in  the  last  chapter,  I  am  going  to 
carry  you  still  farther  from  those  cl^sic 
shades  this  time.  Time  has  sped  on,  the 
sprinjg  of  1864  has  given  place  to  the  autumn, 
and  in  the  September  of  that  year  —  at  a 
time  when  he  had  been  usually  employed 
in  shooting  nartridges  —  Tom  Martindale,  a 
comet  in  tne  8th  Dragoon  Quanls,  saw, 
from  the  slopes  aboye  the  then  miknown 
little  river  Alma,  the  French  and  English 
troops  carry  the  heights  beyond  that  stream, 
and  so  impress  on  the  Russian  what  they 
could  do  in  the  field,  that  he  never  stopped 
to  show  them  fight  in  the  open  again. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  that  oattle  was 
fought  and  won,  you  must,  if  you  please, 
refer  to  Mr.  Kinglake's  description  of  it 
which,  to  my  mina,  is  equal  to  Homer,  and 
brings  as  distinctly  before  the  reader's  ej'es 
the  suecesaive  movements  of  that  interesting 
contest,  as  well  as  the  individual  acts  of 
ffallantry  by  which  names  now  iamiliar  as 
household  words  were  first  brought  under 
the  public  notice. 

The  8th  Dragoon  Guards — a  famous  rai- 
ment, and  one  which  bore  on  its  fiag  the 
names  of  many  world-renowned  battles — 
were  not  engaged  at  the  Alma.  They  sat 
out  watching  the  game  and  fuming.  They 
would  have  liked  to  ride  up  the  precipitous 
banks  right  into  the  flaming  batteries,  if 
they  had  only  been  alloweo.  But  it  was 
not  a  contest  to  be  decided  by  their  arm  of 
the  service,  so  they  sat  out,  fidgeting  in 
their  saddles,  while  that  glorious  '^  thin  red 
line  "  —  so  slender,  but  so  tough  —  crept  up 
the  hillside  and  drove  the  Russians  before  it 

What  a  fight  it  was  !  Splendid  not  only 
in  its  own  intrinsic  bravery  and  pluck,  but 
because  it  was  the  first  victory  achieved  by 
British  arms  (nearer  than  the  fabulous 
East)  since  the  old  days  of  that  great  com- 
mander, the  tmcle  of  our  late  faitbfal  ally. 

Boys  who  had  glowed  to  read  of  Water- 
loo had  grown  into  the  men  who  swept  up 
that  deadly  slope  from  the  little  brook,  and 
made  history  for  other  lads  to  read.  Sol- 
diers who  had  envied  the  groy-headed  vet- 
erans that  Wellington  had  commanded, 
achieved  on  that  hillside  experience  which 
future  heroes  would  covet  Those  who  had 
gazed  with  something  like  awe  upon  the  old 
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warriors  who  had  tasted  combat,  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  battle. 

After  the  victory  came  the  advance  and 
the  flank  march,  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Balaklava.  So  far,  Tom  had  only  been  a 
spectator.  But  the  time  was  coming  when 
he  was  to  see  more  of  war. 

Tom  had  taken  his  farewell  of  Marv 
Frenhfield,  and  had  bidden  good  by  to  Ed- 
ward Harding,  without  exactly  realising 
what  it  was  to  go  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  When  the  si^e  commenced,  on  the 
17th  of  October,  with  the  memorable  roar 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  monstrous  pieces 
of  ordnance,  replied  to  by  more  than  an 
ei|ual  mmiber  of  Russian  gims,  —  when  the 
rush  of  the  huge  shot  tind  the  jar  of  burst- 
ing shells  made  the  atmosphere  one  vast 
pervading  sound,  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
what  war  was  like.  And  I  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  he  wished  himself  out  of  it,  and 
small  blame  to  him,  for  if  there  be  a  trpng 
position  for  a  raw  soldier  in  this  world,  it 
18  being  perched  in  a  saddle  to  be  bowled 
at  by  cannon-balls,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  retaliation. 

His  hut  was  not  very  far  from  the  Lan- 
caster Gun  Battery,  and  "  whistling  Dick  " 
was  a  strange  and  troublesome  neighbor. 
The  cannons^e  used  to  begin  at  early  dawn, 
and  Tom  used  to  wake  from  dreams  of 
going  home  by  the  express  train  to  find 
that  the  noise  of  his  tram  was  the  hurtling 
of  the  missiles  from  his  neighbor,  ^  sibillat- 
ing  Richarcl." 

Koased  thus  early,  —  and  for  a  long  time 
Tom  found  that  when  once  you  were  waked 
by  a  cannonade  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
sleep  again,  —  he  used  to  sally  out  aiid  look 
about  him.  Many  a  lovely  morning  he  saw 
rise  over  the  eastern  hills,  many  a  glorious 
sunset  he  saw  sink  in  the  west,  —  and  be- 
tween rising  and  sinking  nothing  went  on 
but  the  incessant  pounding  of  the  big  gims 
and  the  ringing  pickaxes  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  carrying  the  works  onward  down 
the  face  of  the  slope.  He  found  it  growing 
monotonous  after  a  time,  and  b^gan  to  think 
of  home  and  friends. 

Before  leaving  Oxford  he  had  held  a  long 
consultation  witn  Edward  Harding,  and  had 
advised  him  to  leave  the  University  and 
enter  the  army.  Edward  was  harcllv  pre- 
pared to  take  so  decided  a  step,  altnough 
nis  debts  were  plaguing  him  sadly.  Tom, 
however,  cave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  his  father,  in  case  he  should  alter  his 
mind  sul)sequently,  and  had  reauested  the 
"  governor  "  to  do  what  he  coulu  to  obtain 
his  friend  a  commission,  should  he  require 
it. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Tom  Martin- 


dale  was  nervously  excited  to  a  terxible  dft- 
free  by  all  this  new  experience  of  his,  aad 
m  spite  of  its  monotony  was  delighted  with 
it  You  see,  his  excitement  was  so  grsil, 
that  he  found  monotonous  what  odias 
would  consider  too  lively.  For  instance,  I 
doubt  if  you  or  I  should  be  inclined  to  call 
a  life  monotonous  which  offered  the  advan- 
tage of  a  possible  shot  or  shell  in  your  teai 
—  not  to  say  your  own  peraon  —  e^^eiy  tea 
minutes  in  the  day.  It  seemed  so  to  Too 
Martindale,  living  in  a  perpetual  artificial 
state  of  high  pressure. 

By  and  oy  there  came  a  new  feature  of 
interest  into  the  scene  which  day  alter  day 
greeted  his  eyes  as  he  wandered  to  his  favor- 
ite vantage-poet  on  the  brow  of  the  plateau 
on  which  the  army  was  encamped.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya  there  appeared  to 
be  gathering  by  dow^degrees  J^^rf 
Russians,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  hurlof 
against  our  position  sooner  or  later.  With 
vmat  anxious  curiosity,  therefore,  these 
troops  were  watehed,  not  only  by  Tom,  but 
by  a  host  of  gallant  fellows  tugging  in  the 
sups,  and  longing  to  be  in  the  Say,  may  he 
easily  imagined. 

Before  K>ng  there  was  a  sortie  made  at 
ni^ht  against  the  French  trenches,  and  not 
without  success  altogether,  for  the  RosBaana, 
passing  themselves  off  as  English,  contrived 
to  penetrate  into  the  lines,  and  bayonet 
some  of  the  men  at  work  before  their  ruse 
was  discovered.  After  that  Tom  used  of 
an  evening  to  arm  himself  with  a  sword  and 
revolver,  and  go  down  and  spend  a  few 
hours  in  the  English  trenches.  But  the 
enemv  did  not  attack  them. 

This  desire  to  kill  or  to  be  killed  must 
appear  a  very  curious  one  to  men  of  peace. 
It  was  indeed  most  inexplicable.  Tom  used 
to  see  men  in  the  early  gray  of  dawn  steal- 
ing off  with  their  rifles  and  their  rations  to 
some  favorite  spot  whence  they  could  fire 
at  the  enemy  whenever  a  man  showed. 
"  Where  are  you  going  there  i "  was  a  fre- 
quent question.  "  I  'm  going  to  have  a 
aaVs  Russian-shooting  ! ''  was  the  invari- 
able answer.  And  yet  if,  after  knocking  bis 
bird  over,  the  fortune  of  war  had  cjirried 
the  marksman  into  the  neighborhood  of 
the  wounded  foeman,  he  womd  have  been 
the  first  to  tend  his  wounds,  and  take  him 
carefully  to  the  rear. 

In  the  valley  I  have  spoken  of  above, 
and  on  the  low  hills  at  the  fork  of  the 
defile  into  two  ravines,  there  was  now  gath- 
ered an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  Kus- 
sians,  commanded  b^  Liprandi.  It  was  felt 
that  before  long  this  force  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  English  position. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  movement 
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made.  Morning  broke  gray  and  chilly, 
;BDd  ^KJfi^  the  dawn  came  a  long  and  sub- 
tuneafire  from  the  Russian  guns,  directed 
tKainat  the  l\irkish  outposts.  The  Scotch 
Grays,  inrith  the  Horse  Artillery,  were 
tliTowii  forward  to  answer  this  challenge, 
and  the  field  battery,  though  fj&r  inferior  in 
the  nnmber  and  weight  of  its  gims,  behaved 
gallantly,  and  kept  up  a  shrewish  reply  to 
the  bluster  of  the  enemy,  until  forcea  to 
retire  for  want  of  ammunition.  Tom  saw 
the  Grays  going  into  action,  as  he  thought, 
and  enviecl  them  terribly.  But  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  support  the  guns,  and 
came  back  with  them  to  the  Heavy  Brigade 
when  the  last  round  had  been  fired. 

And  then  Tom  had  no  chance  to  see  any 
more,  for  it  was  time  to  join  his  own  regi- 
ment, drawn  up  in  the  plain  behind  the 
encampment  He  b^an  to  be  conscious 
that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  rode  down 
to  his  men  in  a  state  of  strange  elation, 
sinmng  snatx^es  of  old  coUece  songs,  and 
feeung  like  a  school-boy  out  For  a  holiday. 
He  was  bom  a  soldier,  was  Tom. 

About  this  time  two  massive  colmims  of 
Kusaian  cavalry  advanced  upon  our  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  this  great 
wave  of  war  roll  on  down  one  slope  and  up 
the  next,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
rushing  on  rapidly  to  break  on  the  English 
line. 

The  outworks  —  in  a  very  unfinished 
and  Bketchy  state  as  yet  —  were  garrisoned 
OY  Turks.  The  pluck  with  which  the 
islussulmans  had  held  their  mud  intrench- 
luents  on  the  Daniil)e  had  le<l  people  to 
suppose  that  their  fatalism  made  them  in- 
capable of  flight.  In  this  instance  the  illu- 
sion was  rudely  shattered.  No  sooner  did 
the  Turks  in  the  advanced  works  see  the 
Russian  cavalry  pouring  down  upon  them 
than  they  let  ily  a  random  volley  at  them, 
boundeil  over  tneir  earthworks,  and  came 
running  like  deer  down  the  slope.  After 
all,  it  was  not  much  to  be  w^ondered  at,  tor ' 
they  were  fearfully  outnumbered,  and  had 
no  artillery  to  support  them. 

The  Russians  pushed  forward  still.  But 
now  a  few  guns  on  the  heights  opened  upon 
them,  and  with  telling  aim.  Refore  the 
smoke  of  the  first  dischtu^e  had  cleared 
away,  and  while  the  third  shot  was  still 
booming  in  the  air,  one  column  of  the  at- 
tacking cavalry  was  seized  with  a  panic,  — 
tamed,  —  and  fled. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  other  column 
moved  on  towards  our  ^xisition.  It  had  fine 
^*aUopins  ground,  for  a  plain  of  level  sward 
stretchea  before  it,  —  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green,  and  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
eminences,  from  which  the  French  and  some 


of  the  English  divisions  looked  down  upon 
the  conflict. 

It  was  time  for  our  heavy  cavalry  to  be 
on  the  alert  now,  and  accordingly  the  En* 
niskillens  and  the  Scotch  Grays  began  to 
move  forwanl.  But  they  were  drawn  up. 
as  I  have  said,  Itehind  the  encampment,  and 
before  they  had  fairly  got  clear  of  it,  the 
dark  torrent  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  upon 
them.  The  odds  were  immensely  against 
the  English  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  were 
further  assisted  by  the  momentum  with 
which  they  rushed  upon  them,  not  yet  free 
from  the  entanglement  of  tent-poles  and 
ropes  and  picket-lines. 

Back,  back  some  hundred  yanls  or  more, 
were  bome  the  struggling  English  troopers, 
fighting  fiercely  all  the  way.  The  red  coats 
and  gray  horses  showed  clearly  out  in  the 
dark  turbulent  flood  which  rolled  on,  still 
slower  and  slower  after  its  meeting  with 
our  heavy  cavalry. 

The  5th  Dmgoon  Guards  were  coming 
up  to  the  support  of  the  Grays  and  EnniB- 
killens. 

The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  and  the  8th  — 
Tom's  regiment  —  were  pressing  forward 
in  column  past  a  small  vineyard. 

Tom  was  in  a  burning  fever  of  excite- 
ment He  put  his  horse  at  the  low  wall, 
sprang  over,  and  gathering  a  hasty  handful 
of  grapes  crushed  them  upon  his  parched 
lips.  As  he  leaped  into  the  oi)en  space 
again,  a  brother  officer  —  an  old  hand,  who 
had  seen  service  in  India  —  came  up  to 
him. 

"  That 's  unwise,  my  boy.  You  11  want 
all  your  horse  can  do  in  about  a  minute." 

"  So  soon  1 " 

"  Look ! " 

He  pointed  to  the  plain  beyond  the  vine- 
yard. The  head  of  the  Russian  column  was 
just  passing.  Tom  could  hardly  suppress  a 
shout  of  joy. 

The  two  rej^iments  galloped  on,  and  were 
soon  clear  of  the  vineyard  walls.  There 
they  halted  for  a  brief  space  to  form,  but  it 
seemed  an  age.  At  last  the  necessary  ex- 
tension to  the  right  had  been  effected,  and 
the  moment  for  the  charge  had  arrived. 

The  old  colonel  —  a  fine  gray-headed 
iron  hero  of  many  a  fight  under  the  fierce 
Eastern  sun  —  cast  a  Took  along  the  line. 
Even  the  horses  seemed  fretting  at  the  mo- 
mentary inaction.  There  was  a  clatter  and 
rattle  of  accoutrements  and  curb-chmns  as 
if  they  were  all  on  the  fret.  Then  the  bugle 
rang  out  clear  and  silvery. 

"  Now  then,  men,  by  —  1 "  cried  the  old 
colonel,  and  they  were  off. 

During  that  brief  delay,  if  the  hordes  had 
fretted,  the  men  had  been  burning  with  im- 
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patience^  though  the  discipline  told,  aod 
they  did  not  show  it  outwardly.  Some 
•wore  in  subdued  voices  from  sheer  excite- 
ment, —  some  gave  vent  to  prayers  (more 
Temarkable  for  fervor  than  Christian  feel- 
ing) to  l)e  allowed  '^  to  go  at  'em." 

Now  they  were  off.  It  was  dead  silence, 
save  for  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  beat  of 
boofis. 

As  they  stretched  over  the  turf,  Tom  re- 
membered experiencing  something  like  the 
feeling  before,  and  —  with  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  the  enemy — began  to  recall  the 
past,  and  recognized  the  recollections  as 
that  of  a  famous  charge  in  old  ^^  Town  and 
Gown "  days.  With  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  enemy,  he  saw  the  old  scrinmiage  in 
the  Turl,  and  the  proctor  forcing  his  way 
Ihrough  the  crowd  of  "  Town  "  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  first  charging  gownsman  in 
his  arms.  That  gownsman  was  Tom,  and  as 
he  thought  of  it,  -  with  his  eye  still  fixed 
on  the  enemy,  —  Tom  smiled. 

And  then  there  was  time  for  no  more. 

With  teeth  clenched  so  fiercely  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  be  unlocked 
again,  —  with  bosoms  swelling  inith  pent- 
up  excitement,  and  every  nerve  quivering, 
—  the  dragoons  had  thundered  over  the  in- 
tervening space,  and  »flung  themselves  with 
a  sickening  crash  against  the  foeman^s  fiank. 
And  as  they  met  the  enemy,  every  man  in 
the  8tli  Dragoon  Guards  struck  the  one 
great  blow  —  his  first  stroke  in  the  war  — 
that  he  had  been  dying  to  deal  for  ever  so 
long.  There  were  a  good  many  empty  sad- 
dles on  the  backs  oi  Russian  horses  after 
that,  I  can  tell  you. 

This  was  the  noted  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade. 

The  famous  mad  gallop  of  the  light  cav- 
alry a  little  later  in  the  day  has  had  the 
fortune  to  win  so  much  renown  —  as  much 
for  its  faults  as  for  its  merits  —  that  this 
lant  encounter   I  speak  of  has  hardly 

ien  spoken  of  so  often  or  so  highly  as  it 
deserves.  I  am  not  desirous  of  detracting 
firom  the  glory  of  the  Light  Brigade,  pur- 
chased at  tne  loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows, 
and  would  not  for  a  moment  question  the 
reputation  sought  and  won  literally  in  the 
caimon's  mouth.  But  the  heitvy  cavalry 
should  have  its  meed  of  honor.  Broken  up 
into  detachments,  entangled  in  the  lines  of 
their  own  encampment,  and  meeting  the 
full  onward  sweep  of  the  enemy  ere  they 
theiaselves  coula  push  forward  to  meet 
them,  our  heavy  troopers  encountered  and 
drove  back  in  irretrievable  confusion  three 
times  their  own  number.  It  was  a  glorious, 
a  splendid  sight  for  the  allies,  wno,  sta- 
tioned on  the  heights,  watched  the  contest 


in  the  valley  below  as  if  it  were  a  game  of 
chess.  What  would  not  one  sive  if>  haTci  ] 
seen  that  sombre,  maasive  cmumu  swoop  ^ 
down  and  swaUow  up  our  handful  of  mo, 
and  then,  like  a  wave  that  collects  its  for- 
ces and  flings  itself  on  some  rocky  fOMA^ 
scatter  and  break  before  bravery  msoz- 
mountable  ? 

While  1  am  writing  this  I  cannot  but  re- 
member there  come  warnings  of  a  stmn. 
It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  and 
certain  of  our  neighbors  (thanks  to  fodish 
scruples)  have  been  clenching  our  fists  and 
frowning  at  each  other.  Between  njtH^ina, 
as  between  men,  such  demonstrations  ait 
not  ouickly  or  easy  forgotten.  I  am  in- 
clinea  to  think  we  rememb^  a  threat  loo- 
ser than  a  blow,  and,  indeed,  believe  the 
mtter  is  the  only  means  of  removing  the 
impression  of  the  former.  The  two  boys  at 
school  who  are  always  saying  to  each  ikha^ 
"  Ah,  you  do  ! "  or  "  Just  you  hit  me  ! "  or 
"  Touch  me  if  you  dare  ! "  are  the  two  boti 
who  go  on  hating  one  another  forever.  T^e 
two  who  go  off  to  a  retired  spot  and  have 
their  little  difference  out  in  a  moscularly 
Christian  spirit  leam  to  respect  one  another, 
and  are  not  seldom  the  best  and  closest  of 
friends  afterwards.  Do  you  think  that  two 
people  who  have  been  sometimes  openly, 
sometimes  tacitly  or  indirectly,  taunting 
each  other  lately,  are  likely  to  make  up  the 
difference  wholesomely  without  some  blood- 
letting ?  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  read  the  pa^  of  modem  history  in  which 
Comet  Martmdale  and  the  Bth  Dragoon 
Guards  are  engaged  with  immense  comfort 
and  satisfaction. 

"  Ah,"  our  fathers  used  to  say,  "  look  at 
Waterloo  !  How  often  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  hurled  against  our  army,  and  yet 
we  won  !  There  are  no  such  soldiers  now.* 
But  when  the  hour  came,  our  dainty  lads 
left  off  lounging  in  the  Row  and  waltzing 
the  "  Olga,"  and  officered  their  men  as  only 
young  Lnglish  gentlemen  could  do  ;  and 
our  country  boys  left  the  plough-tail,  shoul- 
dered the  musket,  and  went  to  battle  as 
cheerfully  as  ever  they  had  gone  whistling 
afield.  The  charge  across  tne  Alma  and 
up  the  heights  beyond,  —  the  encagements 
or  our  Heavy  aiid  Light  Brigades,  —  the 
resistance  on  the  slopes  of  Inkermann, — 
these  all  tell  the  same  story  as  Waterloo,  — 
these  record  the  hardihood  and  gallantry  of 
Englishmen,  rich  or  poor,  low-bom  or  no- 
ble ;  and  when  we  read  of  these  things  we 
can  well  smile  at  all  threats,  —  ay,  and  at 
all  sneers,  —  and  feel  sure  tiiat  when  the 
hour  arrives  the  old  colors  that  waved  above 
the  Belgian  cornfields  and  in  the  Crimean 
vineyaras  will  float  still,  and  above  as  noble 
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and  strong  aims,  wherever  the  scene 
iiattle  may  be. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that,  while  we 
talking  about  what  may  be  hereafter, 
"Foni    Maitindale    and    the    8th    Dragoon 
Ouards  have  crossed  swoidB  with  the  enemy 
the  fust  time. 
Into  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column 
r  brave  fellows  cut  their  way  m  steady 
line.     They  buried  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  the  foe,  and  the  superiority  of  numbers 
eoald  not  match  the  superiority  of  spirit. 
The   huce  body  of  Hussian  cavalry  was 
aliaken  By  the  onset  of  this  mere  handful 
of  brave  men.     It  was  not  the  weight  of 
troops,  but  the  individual  gallantry  of  the 
aoldiers,  that  reckoned  here.     As  the  Scotch 
Orays  and  the  Enniskillens,  swallowed  up 
though  they  were  in  the  column  that  poured 
T&poQ  them,  were  driving  back  their  assail- 
ants, so  the  4th  and  8Ui  Dragoon  Qu£uds 
broke  up  the  ranks  opposed  to  them  by 
sheer  pluck  and  dash.     Officers  and  men 
alike  fought  like  old  Homeric  heroes, — 
hand  to  hand,  striking. for  England  and  for 
^lory,  every  man  a  giant. 

It  was  a  lancer  who  met  Tom  in  full 
career.  Tom  made  a  furious  slash  at  the 
lance  that  severed  its  head,  and  then,  hav- 
ing got  so  near  his  man  as  to  have  no  play 
for  his  sword,  struck  him  with  the  hilt  in 
the  face  and  knocked  him  over  the  crupper. 
Down  with  the  sword  again  on  the  next 
lancer,  who  parried  and  returned  a  blow, 
'which  crashed  down  on  Tom's  helmet,  and 
made  a  thousand  sparks  dance  before  his 
eyes,  whereupon  Tom  darted  a  quick  thrust 
at  his  enemy^s  throat,  and  so  a  second  man 
went  down,  and  he  was  prepared  for  the 
third,— -a  dragoon  like  lumself  this  time. 
With  him  Tom  exchanged  two  cuts,  and 
then  there  is  a  tinkle  and  a  crash,  and 
Tom*s  sabre  has  snapped  at  the  hilt.  Tom 
flings  the  hilt  at  his  enemy's  head,  draws  a 
pi<itol  from  his  holster,  and  blows  his  brains 
out. 

"  Here 's  a  sword,  sir/'  says  some  one 
hurriedly,  and  &  private  in  nis  regiment 
riding  on  his  left  thrusts  a  Russian  sabre 
into  his  hand.  Only  just  in  time,  for  here 
comes  Tom's  fourth  foeman. 

A  big  dragoon,  this  last  foeman  of  Tom's, 
with  a  powerful  horse  and  a  tremendous 
reach  with  his  big  sword,  which  he  swings 
as  if  it  were  a  straw.  That  biff  sword  la 
hissinff  throuffh  the  air  to  descend  on  Tom's 
shoulder  ana  bring  his  campaign  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  when  the  soMier  who 
gave  Tom  the  sabre,  having  in  the  interim 
settled  accounts  with  another  lancer,  catches 
si^ht  of  his  officer's  peril.  He  snatches  his 
pistol  from  the  holster,  and  discharges  it  in 
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the  big  Russian's  face.    He  is  too  late  to 
stop  the  blow,  but  just  in  time  to  render  it 

Eowerless  to  kill.  The  bi^  sword  falls, 
owever,  with  crushing  weight  on  Tom's 
right  shoulder,  and  just  at  the  same  moment 
a  Russian  lancer  makes  a  thrust  at  hiui. 
Tom  parries  feebly  with  his  disabled  arm, 
and  tlie  lance,  missing  a  vital  part,  tumbles 
him  off  his  horse.  He  comes  to  the  ground 
with  a  terrific  thu<l,  and  the  lancer,  riding 
over  him,  makes  an  amiable  attempt  to  B|)it 
him  as  he  goes,  but  fails.  And  then  exter- 
nal matters  cease  for  a  while  to  have  any 
interest  for  Comet  Martindale  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BUN  CLOUDB. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Edwaxd 
Harding's  amiable  trustees,  Messrs.  Wisby 
and  Slowman,  saw  fit  to  pay  off  his  Oxford 
debts,  or  rather  the  list  of  them  which  had 
been  sent  in  by  James.  For  this  purpose 
they  employed  an  accountant,  who  charged  a 
pleasant  percentage,  and  was  an  expensive 
and  by  no  means  necessary  addition  to  the 
outlay.  From  him  the  tradespeople  learned 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  if  they  wanted 
to  be  paid  they  hod  better  not  give  Master 
Ted  any  very  extensive  credit  in  future. 

Now,  unfortunately,  since  the  day  when 
that  list  had  been  transmitted  to  the  old 
fogies  by  James,  with  a  letter  entreatins 
their  speedy  attention,  Edward  had  had 
ample  leisure  to  heap  up  around  him  an- 
other pile  of  debt.  At  the  news  conveyed 
by  the  accountant  this  enlivening  avalanche 
swept  down  upon  the  lad,  and  he  was  in  a 
few  short  hours  inundated  with  requests  for 
"  little  accounts."    What  could  he  do  ? 

He  wrote  first  to  his  trustees,  having  now 
gathered  the  courage  of  despair.  The  an- 
swer he  received  was  conclusive.  They  had 
no  more  money  to  give  him  ! 

It  had  been  bad  enough  to  be  dunned 
when  he  knew  he  had  the  means  of  paying. 
But  nftw,  when  he  was  informed  tnat  the 
exchequer  was  quite  dry,  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  became  terrible.  Day  after  day 
the  applications  became  more  frequent  an^ 
more  uigent. 

At  last  came  the  fatal  period  when  Ed- 
ward's door  was  besieged  by  expectant  cred- 
itors. Representatives  of  every  conceivable 
trade  were  to  be  seen  hovering  about  his 
"oak."  They  were  used  to  that  sort  of 
work,  and  mounted  guard  over  his  entrance 
with  a  dogged  deternihiation,  which  seemed 
assured  that  sooner  or  later  the  garrison 
must  give  in. 
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Unhappy  garrison  !  How  it  fumed  and 
fretted  at  this  beleaguering  !  With  blinds 
drawn  down  in  front,  with  food  furtively 
supplied  at  the  back  windows  that  looked 
into  the  little  quad  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
quad,  the  garrison  intrenched  itself,  cutting 
hall  and  lectures  on  the  score  of  ill  health. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  suffering  from  a  dis- 
order which  was  extremely  prevalent  among 
lads  at  Oxford. 

But  this  sort  of  thine  could  not  go  on  for- 
ever, as  the  patient  duns  well  knew.  A 
time  arrived  when  Edward  grew  desperate 
at  the  perpetual  annoyance,  and  dressing 
himself  in  nis  best  clothes,  and  with  an  as- 
sumed air  of  comfort  and  carelessness,  strode 
out  from  the  besieged  doorway  into  the 
midst  of  the  knot  ot  patient  attendants  in 
waiting. 

Then  rose  a  very  Babel  of  entreaties  and 
threats,  to  all  of  which  Edward  could  only 
reply  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  this 
term,  —  that  he  hoped  to  settle  them  all 
next  term  —  that  —  that  —  in  short,  that  — 
anything  !  —  in  onler  iust  to  get  rid  of  his 
tormentors  and  clear  the  passage  in  front  of 
his  rooms.  With  dissatisfied  murmurs  and 
black  looks  the  group  of  expectants  scattered 
slowly.  And  then  b^an  a  new  form  of 
si^e. 

Messrs.  Sawkins  and  Hilvester,  having  had 
Mr.  Ticker's  books  placed  in  their  hands  for 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  accounts, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  sum  of  blank 
pounds,  blank  shillings,  and  blank  pence, 
due  from  Mr.  Harding,  of  Denb.  Coll.,  with- 
out delay.  Mr.  Pincham  had  been  directed 
by  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Candone  to  apply 
for  their  little  account,  which  he  would 
therefore  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Harding  to  re- 
mit to  him  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on  ! 

In  a  short  time  these  applications  assumed 
a  curt  and  peremptory  form.  The  money 
was  to  be  paid  m  a  few  days,  —  period 
named,  —  or  the  writers  would  be  compelled 
to  take  further  steps  to  insure  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  tneir  claims. 

Finally,  Edward  became  acquainted  with 
the  signature  of  Sconger,  the  proctor  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  wherein,  so  that 
functionary  informed  him,  he  would  be 
sued  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Blank,  and 
Mr.  This,  and  Mr.  That,  imless  he  promptly- 
liquidated  the  debts  he  had  contracted  with 
them. 

Edward  went  to  see  Sconder,  in  hopes  of 
talking  the  matter  over  with  nim.  Sconger 
was  a  member  of  the  University,  and  Ed- 
ward thought  it  possible  he  mignt  not  be  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow.  But  he  was  grievously 
mistaken  in  his  estimate.    Sconger  was  a 


mangy  little  cad,  who  had  somehow  con- 
trive to  crawl  through  a  aniveisitT  career 
as  a  taberdar  at  Queen's,  or  a  scholar  at 
Worcester,  or  in  some  equally  noble  ca- 
pacity. Now  he  was  a  sort  of  tradesman's 
oully,  and  made  matters  as  unpleasant  ai 
he  could  in  the  Vice-Chancellors  Court  to 
men  who  had  been  seduced  into  extravm- 
^ance  by  the  very  creditors  who  damored  aa 
lor  a  settlement  of  their  accounts 

Edward  was  treated  by  Sconger  with  all 
the  low  insolence  of  an  ill-bred  dog  in  offioeL 
The  creature  who  made  his  living  oat  of 
the  misfortunes  of  University  men  was  not 
even  decently  grateful  to  him  for  giving 
him  employment  Edward  waxed  iimoui, 
and,  turning  upon  the  little  sneak,  gave  him 
so  severe  a  handling  that  the  proctor  ^ixank 
into  himself,  but  vowed  inwardly  to  perse- 
cute the  lad  all  the  more  for  his  pluck! 
Edward's  course  was  a  courageous  one,  boty 
I  fear,  hardly  a  wise  one. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  interview  he  saw 
reason  to  prepare  for  lengthened  siege.  He 
laid  in  a  good  stock  of  provisions,  liquid  and 
solid,  and  served  out  a  supply  of  tobaooo 
sufficient  to  last  out  a  protracted  beleaguer- 
ment. 

"Keen!" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Put  on  an  segar  for  me.  Tell  the  Dean 
I  am  suffering  from  something  or  other  —  a 
bilious  attack.  That 's  about  the  truth  of 
it.  Keen,  is  n't  it  ?  The  table  looks  like  it, 
don't  it?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  large  and 
splendid  assortment  of  bills  which  adorned 
his  breakfastrtable. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  do." 

"And  then,  Keen,  sport  the  oak,  and 
don't  let  in  a  soul,  for  I  ^n  expecting  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Vice-Chancellors  Court" 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Before  long  one  of  the  bedels  —  the 
officers  who  carry  the  silver  maces  in  front 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  as  he  goes  forth  on 
his  duties,  and  are  therefore  styled  "  silver 
pokers,"  as  certain  court  dignitaries  are 
spoken  of  as  "sticks" — made  his  appear- 
ance in  quad.  Ted  noted  his  arrival,  peep- 
ing round  the  blind,  and  began  to  chuckle 
heutily  when  he  heard  him  yainly  batter- 
ing Ids  knuckles  against  the  outer  door. 

The  "poker"  was  in  no  hurry.  Mr. 
Harding,  ne  thought  to  himself,  would  have 
done  reading  shortly,  and  then  he  would 
come  out  and  be  served  with  the  little  slip 
of  paper  summoning  him  before  the  Court  d 
the  Vice-Chancellor  to  show  cause  why  he 
did  not  pay  to  a  certain  tradesman  a  sum  of 
money,  to  wit,  any  amount  you  like,  for 
goods  supplied  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Harding  was  in  no  hurry  either. 
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He  ensconced  himself  secttreiy,  and  lived 
like  a  fighting-cock,  eating,  <lrinking  and 
smoking  to  hi^hear^s  content,  and  eiSlyin^ 
out  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  for  air  and 
exercise,  which  he  took  in  uie  fpreen  quad- 
lai^e  in  front  of  the  new  buildings. 

In  this  way  three  days  passed,  at  tne  end  of 
which  time  f  fancy  both  bedel  and  undergred 
were  pretty  well  tired  of  the  little  game. 
Bat  the  b&iel  got  wearied  first,  and  relin- 
quished the  attempt,  not  without  first  ex- 
pressing to  Keen,  who  feicned  deep  ennnpa- 
thy  wim  him,  that  he  really  rather  admired 
the  gentleman's  obstinacy,  adding  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  ef- 
fectually barred  out. 

The  bedel  once  gone  and  fairly  out  of 
ri^ht,  Ted  mshed  into  quad  and  executed  a 
laid  impromptu  pas  ^extage,  to  the  admirar 
tion  of  many  of  the  men  of  Denb.  Coll., 
who  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  siese 
with  deep  interest,  and  cheered  Ted  lustily 
for  defeating  the  conmion  enemy  so  efifect- 
ually. 

"  And  now,  Keen,  I  'm  oflf  to  your  place 
at  once." 
"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  As  soon  as  I  'm  gone,  pack  my  portman- 
teau and  hrin^  it  over,  and  go  round  to 
Bars  and  tell  lum  to  send  a  Hansom  round, 
to  take  me  to  the  station  in  time  for  the  last 
trdn  to  town." 
"Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir." 
Thereupon  Edward  stole  out  of  coll^ 
and  took  refuge  at  Keen's  residence,  a  little 
house  in  Denoigh  Street,  just  close  to  the 
college,  where  he  waited  until  the  evening, 
and  then,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  in 
a  Hansom,  rattled  off  to  the  station,  took  a 
ticket  to  Paddington,  and  was  speedily 
steaming  away  to  town  at  a  pace  wnich  set 
the  pursuit  of  all  the  bedels  m  the  Univer- 
Mty  at  defiance. 

On  reaching  "the  little  village,"  as  the 
metropolis  was  affectionately  called  at  Ox- 
ford, Edward  proceeded  to  the  Tavistock, 
where  he  took  a  bed  and  left  his  luggage, 
and  then  sallied  out,  though  at  rather  a  late 
^our,  to  seek  amusement  until  bedtime. 
Bedtime  turned  out  ultimately  to  be  about 
^wn,  when  the  market  was  full  of  dewy 
cahbajges  and  busy  porters,  and  when  the 
cherries  hes^BOi  to  amve  and  were  sold  amid 
^itt^ch  bustle  and  noise,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  Edward,  whose  chances  of  sleep  became 
i^^arkably  slender  as  the  business  grew 
brisker. 

It  was  about  midday  when  Edward  rose 
and  took  a  cosey  breakfast,  after  which  he 
tallied  out  and  bent  his  way  citywards  in 
^er  to  have  an  interview  with  his  guar- 
dians.   He  had  written  the  night  before  to 


request  Mr.  Slowman  to  meet  him  at  Mr. 
Wisby's  bank. 

He  found  the  two  old  fogies  in  a  very 
exalted  frame  of  mind.  They  pointed  out 
to  him  that  as  he  came  of  ase  in  a  few 
months,  they  would  rather  not  oe  bothered 
any  more  about  him.  As  for  these  present 
liabilities,  he  must  plead  "  under  age,"  and 
then  do  what  he  could  when  he  reached 
"years  of  discretion,"  —  and  Mr.  Wisby 
laid  a  spiteful  emphasis  on  the  word  "  di»- 
cretion. 

Edward  tried  to  make  them  understand 
that  such  a  plea  could  not  be  put  forward 
without  insuring  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  his  name  from  the  books  of  Denbi^^h 
College.  The  Master  of  Denbigh,  on  tne 
strength  of  having  formed  one  of  the  Ox- 
ford Commission,  m  which  he  had  worked 
diligently  for  the  Whigs  with  an  eye  to  a 
future  bishopric,  was  a  stem  disciplinarian, 
and  began  reforms  in  his  own  college  by 
punishing  severely  any  peccadilloes  he  dis- 
covered. I  am  bound  to  add  that  this  was 
the  only  reform  he  ever  attempted,  and 
that  in  every  other  respect  his  college  was 
no  better  managed  than  any  other  m  the 
University. 

This  sketoh  of  the  master,  boldly  dashed 
in  by  the  unprejudiced  hand  of  Edward, 
had  no  effect  on  tne  minds  of  Messrs.  Wisby 
and  Slowman,  —  alwa3rs  supposing  they 
were  inconvenienced  with  such  articles. 

He  must  extricate  himself  as  he  best 
could  from  difficulties  into  which  he  had 
plunged  of  his  own  accord,  after  having 
Deen  extricated  once  already ;  he  ought  to 
have  learned  wisdom  from  experience. 
Their  very  onerous  and  unsatisfactory  task 
would  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  the  interim  they  declined  to 
inciir  any  responsibilities.  They  could  do 
nothing. 

Thereupon  Ted  fired  up,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  of  their  mismanagement  of  his 
affairs  in  pretty  round  terms.  I  regret  to 
add  that  ne  so  forgot  himself  as  to  say 
something  about  the  hardship  of  a  gentle- 
man's having  to  talk  about  such  matters  as 
a  university  career  and  college  debts  — 
things  which  they  knew  no  more  about 
than  about  polite  society  —  to  a  stockbrok- 
ing  civic  and  the  cashier  of  a  humdrum  old 
bajiking-house. 

Thus  shaking  the  dust  off  his  feet  against 
his  trustees,  he  left  the  place  in  disgust, 
and  flinging  himself  into  a  Hansom,  bade 
the  driver  "go  like  fury  to  the  Ordnance 
Office,  where  Mr.  Martmdale,  senior,  was 
Permanent  Assistant  Under-Secretary. 

"  Mr.  Martindale  ? "  said  a  functionary  t€ 
whom  Edward  addressed  himself  on  reacb 
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ing  the  office,  and  who  was  louiurins  in  a 
comfortable  chair  before  the  hall  fire,  — 
**  Mr.  Martindale  ?  Jawkins,  do  you  know 
where  Mr.  Martindale  sits  ? " 

^*  No,  but  I  think  it  must  be  Mr.  Battles- 
by's  branch,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
without  turning  his  head  from  the  window, 
from  whence  he  was  surveying  the  outer 
world. 

"  Mr.  Battlesby*8  branch,  sir,**  said  the  first 
speaker,  half  turning  to  Edward.  ^*  Keep 
to  the  right,  and  inquire  of  the  messenger 
in  the  room  just  opposite." 

Edward  ioUowea  these  directions,  and 
made  his  desire  to  see  Mr.  Martindale  known 
to  a  veiT  dapper-looking  man  who  was 
reading  the  paper  in  the  messenger^s  room. 

'*  Mr.  Martindale,  sir  ?    Don't  know  the 

fsnt.  Stop  a  moment,  though.  Try  Mr. 
poffle's  room,  sir.  Other  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Here,  Parker,"  addressing  a  boy  who 
was  passing  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  *^  take 
this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Spoffle's  room,  No. 
26  ;  and  look  here,  as  you  come  back,  just 
go  to  the  Umch-room  and  bring  me  a  pint  of 
half-and-half." 

Convoyed  by  Parker,  Edward  reached  the 
room  of  Mr.  Spoffle,  who  was  engaged  in 
eating  his  luncn,  and  did  not  seem  to  like 
being  interrupted.  He  directed  Edward  to 
Room  34  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Up 
went  Edward,  rather  tired  by  this  time,  and 
wishing  Under-Secretaries  were  a  little 
more  accemible.  On  reaching  No.  34  he 
tapped  at  the  door,  and,  entering,  asked  for 
Martindale.  Thereupon  a  very  pink  young 
gentleman,  blushing  profusely,  rose,  and, 
announcing  that  he  was  the  party  in  ques- 
tion, hustled  Ted  out  on  the  landing,  and 
asked  hini  his  business  in  a  manner  which 
implied  that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  be 
pleasant.  Relieved  by  Ted's  explanation 
that  he  could  not  be  the  Mr.  Martmdale  he 
wished  to  see,  the  young  gentleman  retired 
into  the  room  again,  disclaiming  all  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  Martindale  in  the  build- 
ing, but  saying  he  thought  there  was  ''a 
chap  of  that  name  at  the  Horse  Guards." 

Confused  by  this  encountei;  Ted  lost  his 
way  in  endeavoring  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
eventually  found  himself  where  he  had 
started,  —  in  the  presence  of  the  messenger 
who  had  sent  him  to  Mr.  Spofile. 

The  messenger,  having  finished  the  Times, 
and  drunk  his  half-and-half,  was  inclined 
to  he  more  communicative  now.  Edward 
explained  that  the  Mr.  Martindale  he  wished 
to  see  was  an  elderly  man,  the  Assistant- 
Under-Sec — 

"  Why  had  n't  you  said  the  Onnable  Mr. 
M.,  or  asked  for  the  Under-Secretary,  sir, 
at  once  ?    You  'd  V  saved  yourself  a  deal 


of  trouble.  Step  .this  w»y.  We  don't  nevw 
send  no  one  to  him  unless  they  apply  q>e- 
cial.    It  would  n't  do,  you  see,  sir. 

Ted  didn't  see,  but  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  question,  so  he  fol- 
lowed the  man,  who  took  him  along  «  pas- 
sage or  two,  and  then  handed  him  over  to 
another  messenger. 

'*  This  is  the  gentleman  who  attends  on 
the  Omiable  Mr.  M.,  sir.  Calvert,  this  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  see  the  Under-Secretary.' 

"  Official  or  private  ? "  asked  Mr.  Calvert 

Edward  stated  that  his  business  was  of 
a  private  nature,  and  gave  his  card,  with 
which  Calvert  hobbled  off,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  who  Edward  was  ;  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  on  his  pari  to 
attempt  to  conceal  his  perusal  of  the  card, 
for  having,  as  well  as  a  game  leg,  a  blind 
eye  and  very  short  sight,  he  had  to  hold  the 
pasteboard  quite  close  to  the  better  oT);an 
of  vision,  in  a  manner  that  reminded  Ted  of 
a  magpie  looking  into  a  marrow-bone^ 

In  a  feM'  minutes  Calvert  returned,  and, 
bidding  Edward  follow  him,  led  the  way  to 
the  Under-Secretary's  apirtment  Mr.  Mar- 
tindale welcomed  Edward  warmly,  and 
begged  him  to  take  a  seat  ^  His  son  had 
written  to  him  about  his  friend  &Ir.  Hard- 
ing, and  he  was  delighted  to  make  his  ao> 
quaintance." 

"  Had  Mr.  Martindale  heard  from  Tom  1" 
Edward  inquired. 

^'  Yes,  two  days  ago  ;  the  letter  had  been 
delated  on  the  way.  He  was  well  then, 
and  just  settling  in  nis  hut  The  regiment 
had  not  been  into  action  yet,"  l^Ir.  Martin- 
dale answered,  and  then  bc^gged  to  know 
what  he  could  do  to  be  of  service  for  Ed- 
ward, who  must,  he  added,  pardon  his 
coming  to  the  point  so  directly,  as  they 
were  very  busy,  the  whole  office  being 
worked  on  its  legs  almost  by  the  pressure 
consequent  on  the  war. 

Edward  told  his  story  to  Mr.  Martindale 
as  briefly  as  he  could.  The  Under-Secre-  \ 
tary  shook  his  head  sympathetically  at  all 
the  impleasont  passages,  and  deprecatingly 
when  Edward  pitched  into  his  guardians, 
for  the  Assistant  Under-Secretaiy  was  a 
constituted  authority  himself. 

Edward  wound  up  his  story  bv  saving 
that  he  should  be  verv  gratefid  if  Jfr.  Slar- 
tindale  could  obtain  him  any  employment 
in  connection  with  the  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea. 

"  Active  service,  eli,  Mr.  Harding  ?  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  there 's  nothing  like  it  to  di- 
vert the  mind  from  impleasant  traixis  of 
thought.  You  would  n't  like  to  come  and 
do  my  duties  for  a  while,  would  you  ?    1 11 
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guarantee  yon  won't  have  any  time  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  work." 

Edward  laughed,  and  said  he  feared  he 
^onld  be  a  very  inadequate  Biibstitute. 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  would  n't  find 
out  in  a  day  wnat  1  Ve^  been  learning  all 
my  life.  But  now  about  your  wish  to  join 
our  forces  in  the  Crimea.  Are  yon  a  good 
horseman  1  —  would  you  prefer  cavalry  or 
infantry  1  You  'd  better  aay  the  latter, 
there  11  be  less  difficulty." 

£dward  said  he  should  be  proud  to  serve 
his  coiuitry  in  any  way,  on  horse  or  on 
foot. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  drill  ?  No  ! 
That 's  unfortunate,  but  we  must  try  and 
manage  that.  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  to' 
the  barracks  and  engage  a  sergeant  to  come 
and  teach  you  your  drill  at  once." 

Edward  thanked  him  for  the  advice,  and 
asked   how  soon  he  was  likely  to  be  sent 
abroad  after  obtaining  his  commission. 
**  As  soon  as  you  like,  my  dear  sir." 
"  The  sooner  the  better,  for  I  am  in  per- 
petual fidget  about  my  Oxford  bills." 

"  Ah,  well !  there  shall  be  no  more  delay 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

Ted  expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  warm- 
est terms,  and  said  he  would  not  interfere 
with  Mr.  Martindale's  valuable  labors  any 
longer.  So  they  shook  hands  and  parted, 
the  Under-Secretary  plunging  at  once  into 
a  paper  containing  an  intricate  discussion 
cm  the  desirability  of  having  two  buttons 
instead  of  four  on  the  sleeves  on  the  artillery 
undress  jacket,  while  Edward  went  off  to 
the  TainstxKjk  to  write  a  long  letter  to  his 
brother  James,  and  tell  him  of  his  intention 
to  enter  the  army. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  week 
of  his  sojourn  in  London,  Edward  had  the 
delight  of  seeing  himself  gazetted  as  Ensign 
in  the  203d  Foot,  "  Berkshire  Rifles,"  and 
won  after  received  orders  to  report  himself 
at  the  depot,  whence  he  was  to  proceed 
with  a  detachment  to  the  East. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CYP&EBB  AND  ORA.MaE-BL06SOM. 

The  great  and  prosperous  city  of  Liver- 
ehester  was  almost  deserted  now.  The  pala- 
tial residences  in  the  fine  broad  streets  were 
left  in  charge  of  servants,  and  the  wealthy 
merchants  were  away  at  the  seaside  or 
abroad,  —  had  fled  in  every  direction,  in 
Bhort,  to  escape  from  the  pestilence. 

It  was  a  strange  idea,  this  Exodus  of 
Wealth.  You  see,  the  great  men  had  been 
electing  their  grand  housefly  and  damming 


ba6k  into  narrower  space  day  by  day  the 
swarming  poverty  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
sort  of  siege,  —  Wealth  pushing  forward  its 
works,  and  Poverty  falling  back  on  its  cita- 
del of  reeking  alleys.  But  at  last  came  a 
sortie  of  the  beleagured  garrison.  With 
that  black  flag  I  spoke  of  a  little  while 
since  waving  above  them,  and  commanded 
by  the  grisly  form  of  Death,  who,  marshal- 
ling the  regiments  of  coflins,  led  them  out 
against  the  besiegers,  the  army  of  Poverty 
marched  out  and  displayed  itself,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  Wealth  and  Comfort 
Whereui)on  the  besiegers  struck  their  tents,^ 
and  left  Poverty  in  possession  of  the  field 

And  there  were  local  papers  and  penny- 
a-liners,  who,  for  lack  of  more  interesting 
particulars,  woiUd  now  and  then  shock  pro- 
prietjr  with  a  para^aph  headed  "  Shocking 
Destitution  in  BacK  Lane,"  or  "  Death  from 
Want  in  Outofsight  Alley,"  with  a  vivid 
description  of  the  scene.  Sometimes  a  re- 
fractory juryman  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
would  prevent  things  from  being  done  de- 
cently and  quietly,  or  some  very  insane 
person,  a  curate  or  a  d(X;tor,  on  occasion, 
would  make  a  stir  about  the  inhumanity  or 
negligence  of  the  workhouse  authorities! 

Woe  betide  the  reporter  who  reported ! 
For  the  good  people  of  Liverchester  would 
intimate  to  his  employer  that  thepr  would  be 
compelled  to  stop  their  subscriptions  for  the 
paper  if  these  revolting  instances  of  bad 
taste  were  repeated.  Woe  betide  the  jury- 
man who  would  not  allow  starvation  to  be 
huddled  away  into  a  pauperis  grave  without 
any  fuss  !  For  the  good  people  of  Liver- 
chester made  him  a  marked  man,  and  his 
business  suffered,  his  customers  declining  to 
deal  with  such  a  turbulent  demagogue. 
Woe  betide  the  curate  who  remonstrated, 
and  interfered  to  save  the  bodies  as  well  as 
the  souls  of  his  famished  flock  !  No  more 
invitations  to  tea  or  dinner,  no  more  slip- 
|)er8  and  braces,  no  more  money  for  chari- 
ties, no  more  attendance  at  church.  The 
good  folks  of  Liverchester  could  not  counte- 
nance a  clergyman  who  neglected  his  min- 
isterial duties  and  interfered  with  the  secu- 
lar arm.  Woe  l^etide  the  medical  man  who 
protested  that  the  only  things  to  do  his  sick 
people  any  good  were  meoicines  he  could 
not  prescribe  and  make  up,  —  food,  air,  and 
cleanliness  !  If  he  were  the  cleverest  doc- 
tor alive,  he  would  nevermore  be  called  in 
by  the  good  folks  of  Liverchester,  who  could 
not  employ  a  physician  so  constantly  visit- 
ing among  low  people,  for  how  could  they 
tell  what  contagious  diseases  he  might  not 
bring  into  their  houses  ? 

So  the  wealthy  Liverchestrians  ignored 
Misery  and  Poverty.    They  stopped  up  the 
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lat-holes  and  left  the  vennin  to  die  in  them. 
But,  unluckily,  a  dead  rat  becomes  offensive. 
An  odor  not  of  ottar  of  roses  diffuses  itself 
through  the  most  splendid  apartment  when 
a  deceased  rodent  lies  rotting  behind  the 
arras.  And  just  in  this  way  the  kept-down 
and  crujihed-out  poverty  of  Liverchester 
made  its  presence  lelt  There  was  the  up- 
heaval of  the  revolution.  Qaunt  scarecrows 
fell  down  dead  outside  splendid  houses. 
Long,  raf^ged,  walking  funerals  crept  by  like 
blacK  noisome  worms  among  the  glittering 
e(j[uipages  in  the  main  streets.  Some  selfish, 
disrespectful  wretches  actually  had  the  au- 
dacity to  communicate  the  disorder  to  their 
betters  by  venturing  to  breathe  the  same  air 
with  them.  Others,  dyin^  upon  fetid  trus- 
ses of  straw,  having  no  stick  of  property  to 
make  disposal  of,  l^(jueathed  the  only  thing 
they  had  to  call  their  own  —  sickness  unto 
death  —  to  their  wealthy  neighbors,  and 
not  very  willing  heirs. 

Then  the  I'evolution  was  at  its  height 
Barricades  of  cofiins  in  the  streets,  manned 
by  deadly  vapors,  met  the  gasse  of  the 
affrighted  citizens  on  eveiy  side,  and  so  in 
a  few  days  the  city  was  abandoned  ; 
^  Plague,  JPestilence,  and  Famine "  was 
written  up  legibly  on  the  walls  ;  and  Death 
was  declared  Dictator. 

Throughout  this  ficht  James  Harding 
took  his  place  in  tne  foremost  ranks. 
Cholera  was  mowing  down  the  people  on 
every  side.  There  was  no  seaside  refuge 
for  the  poor  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
While  the  children  of  the  affrighted  mer- 
chant who  had  sped  to  Scarborough  were 
watching  the  green  waves  breaking  into  a 
white  smoke  ol  foam  on  the  shingle,  these 
unhappy  ones,  abandoned  in  that  desolate 
city,  were  watching  —  with  what  anxious 
eyes  !  —  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide-line 
of  etemitv,  —  were  noting,  with  an  awful 
sense  of  God's  power,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
green  earth-waves  in  the  churchyard,  which, 
now  that  plague-pits  were  dug  and  filled  so 
rapidly,  seemed  to  surge  on  like  rollers  that 
break  upon  the  shore  where  the  ocean  is 
vast,  and  the  wind  swells  up  to  fill  the 
wateiy  sails  of  the  incoming  Atlantic 

It  was  a  steaming  hot  day  in  June,  when 
James  had  been  reading  the  burial-service 
over  one  of  those  ghastlv  pits,  that  he  met 
Prudence  Heath  again.  White,  and  thinner 
even  than  before,  the  brave  little  woman 
was  still  at  her  work,  carrying  comfort  and 
kindness  into  desolate  places,  and  making 
poor  creatures  who  had  been  spiritually  as 
well  as  physically  neglected  begin  to  think 
about  angels. 

The  cemetery  where  James  and  Prudence 
met  was  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 


city  of  Liverchester,  —  a  delicious  creeii  gar- 
den, where  it  seemed,  until  the  plsgiie-pits 
began  to  yawn  there,  that  sleep  must  be 
lovely  indeed  under  such  green  turf,  with  a 
still,  deep  sky  above,  and  tiie  birds  chirpi]^ 
and  twittering  on  all  side& 

James  was  tired  with  a  night's  watch  hf 
a  death-bed,  and  had  seatea  himself  on  a 
flat  tomb,  letting  what  little  air  there  wn 
fan  his  feverish  forehead.  He  roee  as  Fm- 
dence  approached. 

**Ah,  Miss  Heath,  who  would  hxve  ex- 
pected to  find  you  here  ?  But  I  am  glad 
that  you  do  not  n^lect  to  catch  a  breatn  or 
two  of  purer  air  than  we  get  in  this  city, 
though  nowadays  even  this  lovely  ^lot  is 
not  the  best  place  for  a  walk." 

'^  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harding  1  Yon 
look  very  tired." 

"  I  am,  rather,  but  the  air  is  very  refreali- 
ing  on  the  hill  here." 

"  I  never  neglect  my  walks,  you  knofw, 
because  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  If 
one  is  to  persevere  in  this  work,  —  and 
especially  after  two  illnesses  like  mine,  — 
one  must  overlook  no  means  of  strength  and 
health." 

^  You  are  right  But  I  reaU  v  don't  think 
this  is  the  best  place  for  a  walk  now.  The 
number  of  burisus  is  very  large  every  day." 

"  I  did  not  come  here  for  a  walk,  Mr. 
Harding.  I  came  to  visit  mv  mother's 
^ave.  Until  this  year  I  have  always  kept 
It  planted  with  flowera,  but  my  illness  and 
my  work  have  prevented  my  doiii^  so  now." 

"We  shall  nave  a  little  respite  before 
long,  I  hope,  for  the  sickness  must  slacken 
if  only  because  there  are  so  few  left  to 
fall  its  victims,  and  then.  Miss  Heatli,  you 
must  let  me  assist  you  in  restoring  that 
grave  —  " 

"  0, 1  am  so  pleased  to  think  you  afjpw 
with  me  about  planting  flowers.  The  vicar 
told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  not  becoming 
to  make  graves  into  flower-l^eds." 

"  Some  people's  minds  are  so  very  matter- 
of-fact  But  I  think  flowers  the  most  fit- 
ting memorials  of  the  dead.  I  w^ould  far 
rather   be  buried    among  them    than  be 

f  laced  under  some  huge  niarble  monument 
t  always  seems  to  me  when  people  erect 
a  tombstone  that  they  employ  strangers  to 
honor  their  dead,  and  that  when  the  piece 
of  mason-work  is  set  up  they  have  done 
with  it  once  and  forever.  But  a  memorial 
that  consists  of  flowers  must  be  watched 
and  tended  and  renewed." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  have  always  loved 
the  old  motto,  'Lord,  keep  my  memonr 
green  ! '  —  it  would  be  very  fitting  for  such 
a  grave.  While  I  was  lying  ill,  and  the 
doctors  gave  me  over,  those  words  were 
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always  faauntiiig  me  in  my  half-delirious^ 
half-nnconscioas  moments.'' 

As  Prudence  spoke  they  heard  a  child's 
voice  crying  very  plaintively,  ^*  Mammy  ! 
mammy  i" 

*'  What  can  that  be  ?  A  little  one  left 
behind  by  some  of  the  mourners,  perhaps. 
Let  us  find  itT 

James  sprang  to  his  feet  and  listened. 
The  little  sorrowful  voice  called  again,  and 
he  follo^ved  the  direction  of  the  soimd.  A 
poor,  ragged,  dirty  little  girl  about  three 
years  old  was  wandering  through  the 
graves,  sobbing,  and  calling  for  its  '^  mam- 
my." 

*'Come  here,  little  one,"  said  Prudence, 
who  had  followed  James.  The  child,  who 
had  gazed  at  the  latter  with  some  show  of 
terror,  was  reassured  bv  her  kind  face,  which 
probably  was  not  unfamiliar  to  this  child 
mhabitant  of  the  dark  lanes  and  narrow 
oouits.  Sbe  sidled  up  to  Prudence,  peep- 
ing up  from  tmder  her  racged  elf  locka^  and 
at  last  nestling  up  close  Mside  the  kindly 
little  woman  and  huiying  her  face  in  her 
dresa. 

"  What  is  it,  little  one  ? "  asked  Prudence, 
stooping  down  and  caressing  the  child. 
**  Has  mammy  brought  you  here  and  lost 
you?" 

The  child  shook  her  head,  and  at  the 
mention  of  "  mammy  "  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  she  sobbed  out  the  cry  very  plain- 
tively. 
•*  tVTiere  is  mammy,  then  1 " 
"  She 's  up  here.    Mammy,  mammy  ! " 
"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear  ? " 
**  Mammy 's  been  bad.    She  could  n't  get 
off  the  bed,  and  she  is  n't  at  home  to-day, 
And  Brother  Jack  told  me  she  was  here," 
was  the  answer,  in  very  broken  childish 
language,  interrupted  with  many  sobs. 

Pruaence  looked  significantly  at  James, 
«nd  sighed.  "  Poor  wee  lamb,  I  'm  afraid 
you  won't  find  mammy  ! " 

'*  I  came  to  look  for  her,"  said  the  child. 
**  Mammy  !  mammy  ! " 

"  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  Prudence,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears ;  "  mammy  Ib  lying 
under  the  grass,  I  fear,  Mr.  Harding.  What 
can  we  do  with  her  1" 

''Let  us  take  her  down  into  the  town. 
She  urobably  has  some  friends  or  relatives. 
At  all  events,  we  can  find  out  where  the 
brother  is  whom  she  speaks  of." 

"Yes,  so  we  can.  Here,  little  one,  take 
^  hand,  and  well  try  to  find  mammy. 
We  sha'  n't  find  her  here.  Shall  we  go  and 
«ak  Brother  Jack  about  her  ?" 

The  child's  &ce  brightened,  and  she 
^ded.  Prudence  took  her  hand  and  led 
*he  way  towards  the  gates. 


They  had  wandered  from  the  path  in 
their  endeavors  to  find  the  girl,  and  were 
now  making  straight  across  the  grass.  As 
they  neared  the  gates  James  saw  with  hor- 
ror that  they  had  come  upon  an  open  pit, 
in  which  the  first  layer  of  coffins  had  been 
already  placed. 

''Let  us  go  round  by  that  path,  Miss 
Heath.  It  is  not  safe  to  venture  too  near 
these  pits,  and  it  is  not  a  sight  for  you  to 
look  at.  It  is  trying  enough  for  a  strong 
man." 

"I  would  rather  go  on,  —  I  wish  just 
once  to  see."  And  sne  stepped  up  to  the 
edge  and  gazed  in. 

*'  Poor  things,  swept  down  in  ranks ! 
This  is  very  terrible,  Mr.  Harding.  It 
makes  one  tremble  to  think  that  we  are  ao* 
countable  for  much  of  this." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

"O,  not  we  personally,  but  the  people 
who  live  in  the  city  and  allow  ignorance 
and  want  to  sow  the  seeds  of  such  wholesale 
destruction  as  this.  Ah,  Mr.  Harding,"  — 
she  turned  towards  him,  clasping  her  hands, 
with  an  expression  of  infimte  sorrow  and 
compassion  m  her  face,  —  "  these  unhappy 
people !  A  little  more  care  and  love  and 
teaching,  a  little  less  greed  and  avarice, 
might  nave  averted  the  calamity.  Good 
heavens  !  it  is  awful  to  think  of  men  who 
can  let  their  fellow-creatures  die  in  herds 
like  the  beasts  that  perish." 

"I  pray  heaven  that  the  experience  so 
dearly  Dought  this  time  will  not  be  thrown 
away  ! " 

"It  will,  Mr.  Harding.  I  know  it 
When  once  the  alarm  has  subsided,  things 
will  go  on  in  the  old  way,  unless  a  few 
faithful  workers  continue  to  labor  for  these 
poor  souls." 

**  That  will  I  for  one,"  said  James,  veiy 
solemnly. 

"  And  I,  if  I  be  spared,"  said  Prudence, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  a  brave  resigna- 
tion in  her  quiet  gray  eyes. 

"  Qod  grant  it ! "  said  James,  fervently. 

She  turned  to  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 
They  were  still  standing  by  that  great  yawn- 
ing pit,  with  the  poor  strayed  child  chnging 
to  Inrudence's  dr^  and  looking  on  in  dumb 
wonderment. 

"You  will  always  let  me  be  a  friend, 
won't  you,  Mr.  Harding  1 "  she  asked,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  him  frankly ;  "  we 
might  do  much  for  these  poor  souls." 

James  bent  over  her  hand  reverently  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  action  but  the  admiration  every  true 
man  would  have  felt  for  that  angelic  nature. 
Prudence  did  not  misunderstand  its  mean- 
ing.   And  then  James  took  courage,  and  a 
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secret  souioe  of  bope  and  fear  and  strength 
which  he  had  long  hidden  in  his  very  in- 
most heart  was  unsealed.  He  took  the 
hand  in  his  more  firmly,  and  looked  into 
the  honest,  fearless  gray  eyes,  which  had 
such  a  tenderness  in  their  glance  that  oiie 
thought  to  one's  self,  at  ue  sight  of  it, ! 
^  How  that  woman  could  love  a  man  ! " 

"  Prudence  Heath,  will  you  be  the  dear- 
est friend  on  earth  to  me  ?  Will  you  be 
the  best  and  truest  friend  a  man  can  have  ? 
—  will  you  be  my  wife  ? " 

"  I  will  be  your  faithful  and  loving  wife, 
James,  till  the  day  I  die,  if  you  think  me 
worthy." 

And  that  was  all ! 

It  seemed  as  if  these  two  had  known 
each  other  all  their  lives,  and  loved  each 
other  as  long.  The  confession  was  surprised 
from  them,  yet  each  appeared  prepared  for 
it  In  truth,  they  had  m  dark  times  they 
had  gone  through  seen  very  much  of  one  an- 
other, and  each  had  learned  to  admire  and 
respect  the  other's  fine  qualities.  So  when 
the  time  came  they  were  not  ashamed  of 
their  feelings,  and  had  no  question  about 
their  depth. 

In  this  way  Prudence  and  James  plight- 
ed their  troth,  by  the  side  of  a  yawning 
plague-pit,  with  that  orphan  child  clinging 
to  them. 

*^  What  a  place  to  select  for  such  a  love 
passage  I "  I  hear  some  one  say.  Why  not 
select  that  spot?  This  man  and  woman 
were  not  talking  romantic  nonsense  to  each 
other.  Theirs  was  no  tinsel  love  bom  of 
waltzes  and  whisperings  on  the  stairs.  It 
was  not  nursed  by  moonlight  wanderings  in 
groves  where  the  nightin^es  sobbed  melo- 
dy. It  was  not  the  untried,  unstable  love 
of  boys  and  girls.  Their  affection  had 
sprung  of  mutual  respect  and  complete 
understanding  of  each  other's  characters. 
They  were  man  and  wife  elect  of  sorrow 
and  labor  and  the  great  truth  of  life.  Their 
hands  were  united,  their  hearts  were  one, 
not  to  share  unalloyed  sunshine  and  dreams 
of  fairyland,  but  to  face  the  world  and  pre- 
serve against  all  cares  and  struggles  one 
sacred  spot  where  there  should  be  always 
light  and  peace  and  calm,  —  the  domestic 
hearth. 

When  they  had  plighted  their  troth,  as  I 
have  told  you,  the  two,  leading  the  little 
stray  child  with  them,  walked  down  into 
Liverchester  in  silence,  for  the  heart  of 
each  was  full  of  solemn  thoughts. 

That  night,  when  James  Harding  had 
finished  hu  day's  work  and  flung  himself 
wearily  on  his  bed,  there  was  great  happi- 
ness and  a  calm  sense  of  reliant  love  which 
»uemed  to  fill  him  with  new  strength  and 


open  out  a  brighter  prospect  before  him. 
So  he  fell  asleep  murmuiing  the  name  of 
the  good  woman  he  loved. 

He  little  knew  what  Prodence  HeatlL 
would  have  to  suffer  on  his  accoant.  He 
had  never  troubled  to  inquire  about  h^ 
position,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  be^ 
lief  that  she  was  ^  a  poor  relatioB  "  of  her 
wealthy  guardian's.  She  dressed  veiy  qui- 
etly, and  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  site 
liked,  and  he  conjectured,  therefore,  thst 
her  doings  were  little  regarded  by  ber  un- 
cle, who,  he  believed,  kept  her  out  of  cbar^ 
ity.  It  was  true  that  she  had  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  give  away,  but  he  supposed  that 
her  uncle  gave  her  a  generous  allowance, 
and  that  sue  save  it  m  to  the  poor.  I 
fancy  if  James  nad  known  the  real  state  of 
the  case  he  would  have  been  a  little  less 
easy  of  mind  as  he  fell  asleep,  for  of  all 
things  in  the  world  that  he  haa  a  horror  of 
there  was  nothing  he  thought  baser  and 
more  unworthy  of  a  man  than  marriage  for 
money. 

When  Prudence  Heath  went  home,  fiiie 
sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  her  unde, 
telling  him  alL  Her  unde  had  fled  with 
his  family,  like  the  rest  of  the  prosperous 
people  of  Liverchester.  He  had  tried  to 
persuade  Prudence  to  go  with  them,  but 
she  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  as  it  was  his 
policy  not  to  thwart  her,  she  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  family  mansion,  a  large  house 
in  the  main  street  of  the  citv. 

I  w^ill  not  attempt  to  describe  the  rage  of 
her  uncle  when  he  found  all  his  ing^iioiis 
scheming  shattered  and  dissipated  at  a  word. 
He  declco^  it  was  only  what  he  ought  to 
have  expected  when  he  let  the  girl  go  maun- 
dering about  with  a  lot  of  poor  young  par- 
sons, always  on  the  lookout  lor  monej. 
He  wrote  ner  an  angry  letter,  and  came 
over  in  a  few  days  in  person  to  try  to  ex- 
ert his  authority ;  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  Prudence  was  as  firm  and  un- 
yielding as  such  a  brave,  good  little  woman 
could  be  in  the  face  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
Guardian  and  ward  separated  on  very  cold 
terms. 

Prudence  had  purposely  avoided  meeting 
James  again  until  after  she  had  seen  her 
guardian.  The  day  after  the  stormy  inter- 
view she  wrote  him  a  note  asking  him  to 
call.  He  did  so,  and  then  leamea  for  the 
first  time  that  Prudence  Heath  was  an 
heiress. 

**  Why,  you  don't  look  delighted  at  all ! 
And  I  thought  you  had  most  likely  heard 
of  it" 

**  Not  a  word,  —  and  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't, 
for  I  don't  think  I  could  have  loved  you  if 
I  had  known  it,  Prua" 
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**  Won't  you  love  me  if  I  am  an  heiress, 
James  ? " 

*'  I  can't  help  it  now.  It 's  too  late  to  re- 
sist ;  but  I  wish  I  had  known  it  before  ;  I 
cant  bear  rich  women  as  a  rule.'' 

Prudence  got  up  from  thfe  table  where 
she  was  sitting,  ana  walked  across  to  James, 
who  w^as  stanuinff  moodily  at  the  window.^ 
Hb  was  mortified  at  the  discovery,  for  he 
felt  that  his  motives  would  be  misconstrued 
on  all  sides. 

Pmdence  came  np  to  him  and  laid  her 
two  hanils  in  his,  and  then  looking  into  his 
&ce  with  her  sweet  smile  and  her  frank, 
hone^  gray  eyes,  saiil,  — 

"Take  a  penniless  girl  for  your  wife, 
then,  James  ;  for  my  guardian  disapproves 
of  the  match,  and  by  my  father's  will,  al- 
though he  cannot,  of  course,  prevent  my 
marrying,  he  can  deprive  me  of  my  for- 
tone." 

Then  James  got  frightened  on  another 
score. 

"Prue,  do  you  think  you  do  wisely  to 
sacrifice  all  tms  for  a  poor  parson  ?  Vou 
have  been  used  to  every  comfort,  you  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  want  monev  or 
anything  which  monet  commands.  Renect, 
—  think  of  what  you  lose  ! " 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
looking  up  trustfully,  said,  — 
"  Sha'  n't  I  have  you,  dear  ? " 
There  was  no  answering  that,  —  so  he 
folded  her  to  his  heart 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE  IN  A  HUT. 

Edward  Harding's  sword  was  fated  not 
to  be  fleshed  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 
When  he  reached  Balaklava  with  his  de- 
tachment he  found  the  war  over  and  the 
troops  recalled.  And  then  he  learned  that 
Tom  Martindale  was  quartered  with  the  8th 
Biagoon'  Quards  on  the  heights,  a  few 
hours'  ride  from  the  harbor,  that  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  wounds  and  was  in  high 
feather  once  more.  So  Ensign  Harding 
handed  over  lus  detachment,  and  asked 
leave  of  his  commanding  officer,  in  order  to 
go  over  to  the  scene  of  the  war.  The  leave 
was  granted  at  once,  and  next  day  Edward 
was  careering  along  on  an  uneasy  Russian 

Sony,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Turk,  a  little 
the,  wiry  fellow,  who  swmig  along  afoot 
over  the  ground  at  a  pa'-*^  which  our  friend 
could  hardlv  persuade  his  soiTy  nag  to  em- 
^hite.  And  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
the  poor  beast  was  not  good  in  his  paces, 
for,  as  Ted  leamt  afterwards,  the  wretched 


animal  could  have  found  but  little  to  sus- 
tain strength  on,  ha\dng  been  turned  out  to 
pick  up  a  living  where  there  was  nothing, 
or  next  to  notmng,  to  graze  upon,  except 
tent-pe^  and  cannon-balls.  Ted,  on  hearing 
the  explanation  of  his  horse's  condition  from 
Tom  Martindale,  declared  that  that  account- 
ed for  his  sensations  during  that  uncom- 
fortable ride.  He  vowed  he  could  feel  the 
points  of  the  tent-pe^  through  the  creature's 
sides,  and  attributed  his  fre(pient  stumblings 
to  the  weight  of  undigested  caiinou-balls. 

He  was  not  sorry  when  the  tents  of  the 
8th  Dragoon  Guards  came  in  sight.  He  dis- 
missed Buono  Johnny  with  a  handsome  fee 
that  made  the  little  fellow's  eyes  sparkle  in 
a  way  that  would  have  shaken  the  belief  of 
those  who  talk  about  the  stolidity  of  the 
Mussulman.  A  vigorous  and  unremitting 
application  of  his  sword -sheath  to  the 
pony's  flanks  elicited  a  progressive  move- 
ment bordering  on  a  canter,  and  so  Edward 
Harding  jolted  on  towards  the  camp,  reached 
it,  and  inquiring  his  way  to  Comet  Mar- 
tindale's  tent  of  a  trooper  engaged  in  repair- 
ing a  very  dilapidated  jacket,  had  it  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  the  next  minute  glatlly  drew 
rein  in  front  of  an  edifice  of  combined  clay, 
canvas,  and  boarding. 

"  Tom  —  Tom  Martindale  ! "  shouted  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Hullo  ! "  was  bellowed  forth  from  the 
interior,  and  the  next  instant  a  figure  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

Edward  Harding  could  not  believe  his 
eyes.  Before  leaving  England  Tom  had 
been  p^hotogmphed  in  all  the  first  flush  of 
becoming  regimentals.  Where  was  the  dap- 
per, hale  oflicer  in  whom  Edward  had  found 
some  likeness  to  "  Old  Tom  Martindale  of 
Deiib.  Coll.,"  despite  that  peculiar  habit 
which  photographs  have  of  making  you  as 
unlike  yourself  as  it  is  possible  for  a  like- 
ness to  be  ? 

The  figure  in  the  doorway  of  the  hut  was 
a  very  dark  brown  unkempt  individual, 
with  a  tawny  beanl,  a  tattered  set  of  regi- 
mentals, and  a  most  irregular  short  black 
clay  pipe.  This  was  even  less  like  the 
original  Tom  Martindale  of  "  Oxford  Col- 
lege "  than  the  photograph.  But  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  voice.        ' 

"  By  Jove,  Ted,  I^'m  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Am't  I  glad  to  see  you,  Tom  !  * 

So  the  one  came  out  of  the  tent-door,  and 
the  other  scrambled  off  the  horse,  wliich 
seemed,  like  a  cane  chair,  to  recover  itself 
as  soon  as  l;i«  weight  was  removed.  The 
two  old  friends  met  and  grasi)ed  hands.  It 
was  no  long,  ostentatious  greeting; ;  there 
was  no  hugging,  and  as  for  kissing,  that 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.     They  just 
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gave  a  short,  warm  grip,  and  the  freemar 
(uiiiiy  of  old  and  tried  friendship  did  the 
rest,  —  if  I  niay  except  a  brief  douole  shuffle 
cut  by  Tom  as  soon  as  he  and  Ted  were 
within  the  tent 
"  How  about  the  horse,  Tom  1 " 
"  I  have  n*t  got  one  —  chiefly  because  I 
don't  use  towels,  finding  the  sun  (when 
one  gets  it)  do  the  drying  cheaper." 
"  Nonsense,  I  mean  my  horse." 
"  When  did  you  send  him  ?    I  have  n't 
seen  him.     I  dare  say  he  has  been  taken 
for  the  public  service,  especially  if  he  was 
a  good  'un,  for  it 's  a  rarish  article." 

"  Don't  be  a  donkey,  Tom  ;  I  mean  the 
one  I  came  here  upon." 
**  0,  is  that  a  horse  7    I  beg  a  thousand 

Eardons.  I  took  him  for  a  Russian  pony, 
alf  donkey  and  half  cat,  with  a  touch  of 
the  pig  in  his  temper  and  the  hippopotamus 
in  his  paces." 

**  Well,  it  is  a  Russian  pony,  I  suppose, 
Tom,  since  you  must  be  so  particular!^ 

"  0,  I  thought  my  eyes  could  not  deceive 
me.  But  why  this  anxiety  about  the  —  the 
noble  steed,  if  you  like,  as  you  seem  a  little 
proud  of  him,  to  judge  from  your  deep  in- 
terest in  him  1 " 

"What's  to  be  done  with  him?  Have 
you  a  shed  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? " 

"  Di\'vle  a  bit,  yer  honor  !  But  there 's  a 
truss  or  so  of  hay  round  the  comer,  and 
unless  I  am  inexcusably  ignorant  of  the 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  am'mals  of  this  de- 
lightful region,  I  guess  you  '11  find  him  out- 
side with  his  attention  particularly  directed 
to  that  snack.  And  he  11  stop  there  until 
he  has  eaten  his  way  out  at  the  other  end. 
Bless  you,  Ted,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
bantering  tone,  "he'll  be  safe  not  to  stir 
from  there,  —  he  won't  want  anv  halter,  — 
that  is,  unless  it  is  so  long  since  lie  saw  hay 
that  he  does  not  recognize  it,  in  which  case 
he  will  take  himself  to  his  usual  provender, 
tent-pegs  and  twenty-four-pounders." 

And  then  followed  the  conversation  about 
the  diet  of  horses  in  the  Crimea  to  which  I 
have  alreatly  alluded. 

These  two  young  fellows  had  not  seen 
one  another  for  a  long  time.  They  had 
gone  through  troubles  —  and  one  of  them 
had  been  near  death's  door  —  since  they 
last  met  But  like  true  English  lads,  they 
kept  the  demonstration  of  their  feelings 
carefully  choked  off,  and  laughed  and 
chaffed,  —  and  felt  deeply  all  the  time. 

What  was  the  most  natural  thing  for  the 
old  chums  to  do  first  of  all,  think  you  ? 
Why,  they  sat  down  and  smoked  a  pipe, 
and  presently  Tom  produced  a  bottle  of 
beer,  and  they  b^an  by  and  bv  to  chat 
over  old  times  and  the  story  of  tneir  lives 


since  they  were  laflt  together  in  Uie  ^^Bt^ 
old  "rooms  in  the  old  quad."  Each,  ytm 
remember,  had  the  history  of  a  sie^  te 
relate.  Tom's  description  of  the  sie^^  oE 
Sebastopol  would  perhaps  to  the  world  «ft 
lai*ge  seem  the  more  important,  bixt  Ke  — 
and  I  believe  Ted  too  —  enjoyed  fajt  more 
the  recital  of  the  latter^s  blockade  in  I 
rooms,  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  silver  poki 
and  the  discomfiture  of  Sconger,  the 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court 

The  interior  of  Tom's  hut  was    'by- 
means  so  uncomfortable  as  you  would   liAve 
been  led  to  exuect  l)y  the  aspect  of   t2ie 
exterior.  -  It  hau  plenty  of  fiirs  and   ^w^azm 
wraps  spread  about,  and  there  were  a  ooixple 
of  roughly  nuule  loun^  of  iron  and  canvaa, 
and  a  long  chest  which  formed  akiiKl  of 
sofa-bed  with  the  aid  of  a  mattress  and  a 
pile  of  blankets.     Edward  expressed    his 
surprise  and  admiration  at  the  snug  look  of 
the  place. 

"Yes,  —  and   by  Jove,  Ted,"  said    the 
comet,  "  it 's  mainlv  owing  to  little  Mary. 
She 's  a  regular  little  trump,  upon  my  moul 
she  is  !    When  the  news  of  our  privations 
out  here  during  the  winter  first  reached 
England,  the  good  little  thing  set  to  work; 
—  ran  up  some  comforters  and  mitt^is  and 
all  sort  of  dodges  for  keeping  one  ^-aniL,  in 
no  time,  spent,  1  'm  afraid,  all  her  money 
in  blankets  and  all  that  kind  of  thin^  not  to 
mention  creature-comfoits,  —  packed 'em  np 
and  sent  'em  off,  —  and,  by  Jove,  took  sucn 
trouble  about  their  going,  tliat  I  got  'em 
long  before  my  respected  governor,  who  'a  a 
very  good  chap  in  nis  wav,  had  had  time  to 
tell  ms  man  to  order  the  housekeeper  to 
send  some  one  to  the  outfitters  and  direct 
them  to  take  the  very  earliest  oppoitunity 
of  sending  me  a  regiUar  Canadian  outfit." 
"  She  is  a  dear  little  girl,  Tom." 
"  Yes,  —  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?    What  can 
a  fellow  do  in  return  for  such  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  Ted  ?    You  know  how  she 
has  to  slave  away  to  get  her  money,  —  and 
yet  I  '11  stake  my  life  she  spent  every  penny 
of  it,  and  more  too,  perhaps,  to  send  these 
things  off  to  me.     1  declare  I  felt  like  a 
robber  when  1  got  them  !    I  know  she  must 
be  wanting  money  because  of  her  having 
sent  these  things.     Yet  I  dare  not,  canno^ 
should  not,  be  brute  enough  to  send  h& 
any,  though  I  have  lots  of  tin  here  that  I 
can't  do  anything  with." 
"  No,  of  course  you  could  n't" 
"  Not  yet,  that  is.     For  I  have  made  mr 
mind  up  to  one  thing.    As  soon  as  I  get  back 
to  England,  come  weal  or  woe,  if  uie  gov- 
ernor rages,  —  and  I  'm  most  grieved  to  think 
of  annoying  him,  —  1 11  make  that  good  lit- 
tle girl  my  wife,  and  then  whatever  money 
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f  liave    filiall  be  hers,  thouffli  it  won't  be 
Incb,  I  fktncy,  for  I  expect  tne  old  boy  will 

ttliroiigli.  that  extTaoTuiiiAiy  snigical  opera- 
Q  known  to  the  scientific  as  cutting  one 
Iff  iMritli  a.  shilling.  I  shall  be  curious  to 
ee  the  amputation,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
[  eoiild  oMerve  it  to  better  advantage  in  the 
iliaracter  of  a  spectator  purely." 

•*  Toin,  you  beggar,  you  *pe  just  the  same 
OEiad- brained  donkey  as  ever.  Can't  you  be 
Berioua  foi*  five  minutes  ?  Have  you  thought 
Uus  over  sufficiently,  and  are  you  sure  you 
Kre  doio^  the  best  K)r  both  ? " 

*^l>o  you  mean  that  I  might  find  some 
better  vray  of  rewarding  such  affection  and 
aelf-sacrifice  than  the  presenting  her  with  a 
worthless  fellow  like  myself  1    Well,  I  agree 
with  you,  but  then  it  is  what  would  make 
hfeT  happy,  I  believe,  —  liiind,  I  'm  not  de- 
fending ner  taste.    If  Pacha  Martindale  Ali 
were  to  say  to  the  Moon-faced  Pearl  of  the 
Termghfies,  *  Speak  ;  what  reward  wilt  thou 
have  I  even  to  two  thirds  of  my  kingdom  it 
ahaU  be  thine,'  the  Moon-faced  Pearl  would 
answer,  *  If  you  please,  1 11  take  that  young 
comet  of  the  8tb  Dragoon  Guards  who  has 
a  foxy  be«'ird  and  a  dilapidated  collar-bone.' 
And  1  don't  see  what  the  Pacha  Tommartin- 
dale  Ali  could  do  but  present  the  M.  F.  P. 
with  the  party  in  question,  —  he  could  not 
even  bowstring  him  first  as  he  deserved,  and 
even  though  he  were  persuaded,  as  I  am, 
that  he  'would  be  really  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  reward.     There,  m^  parable  is  ended. 
Give  me  the  beer,  —  tropical  language  nat- 
uralW  makes  one  a  little  dry." 

**  Well,  Tom,  if  you  find  your  pay  won't 
support  yourself  and  wife,  you  can  write  for 
a  comic  paper  occasionally,  or  take  your 
leave  about  Christmas  and  employ  it  in 
acting  in  a  pantomime,  for  I  never  knew  a 
fellow  with  such  a  lot  of  fun  and  good 
spirits  always  on  supply  under  the  most 
ailverse  circumstances  ! " 

"Ah,  you  were  always  rather  an  even- 
tempered,  steady-going  chap,  Ted.    But  that 
is  a  mistake,  —  up  and  down  hill  is  better 
for  a  boss  than  a  aead  level,  remember  that ! 
But  now,  as  I  have  given  you  my  love-story, 
perhaps  you  won't  mind  obliging  me  with  a 
return  of  the  killed  and  missing  in  the  en- 
gagement between  you  and  Emily  Prior." 
Edward  Harding's  face  lengthened. 
"  You  're  a  cheerful  fellow  for  a  lover  of 
several  years'  standing,  Ted  !    You  don't 
seem  at  all  delighted  at  the  mention  of  that 
beloved  name.    What  has  happened  ?    Does 
^^  paternal  insist  on  your  succeeding  him 
in  tne  buttery  business  if  you  would  wed 
his  heiress  1    Or  does  he  refuse  her  to  any 
one  who  has  n't  a  gold  tap  to  his  castle,  —  I 
b^  pardon,  —  quite  a  afip,  —  taasel  to  hia 


cap  ;  no  allusion  to  the  old  boy's  beer  in- 
tended in  the  mention  of  tap." 

"•  Go  on,  Tom.  You  're  likely  to  learn  if 
you  go  on  talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen  in 
that  way." 

"  I  am  immediately  silence  on  a  monu- 
ment grinninc  at  sorrow  !     Now  divulge." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  must  know,  a  few 
days  after  you  left  Oxford,  old  P.  tiuTied  up 
according  to  predictions.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  he  selected  for  his  visit  the 
morning  after  the  boating  supper,  when 
there  had  been  some  fun  going,  our  boat 
having  bumped  up  to  th^  during  the 
races.  I  was  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  was 
taking  a  contemplative  tankard  of  beer  in 
your  rooms,  to  wnich  I  had  retired  as  being 
garrets,  and  therefore  more  unfrequented 
than  my  ground-floors.  There  came  a  gen- 
tle tap  at  the  door,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
laundress,  and  sang  out,  '  Come  in,'  accord- 
ingly ;  whereupon  in  walked  old  Prior,  and 
at  once  tackled  me  on  the  subject  of  my  in- 
tentions. For  a  moment  they  were  more 
like  pitching  him  out  of  the  window  than 
anything  else." 

*'  But  on  reflection  you  remembered  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  one  or  two  of  your 
duns  or  old  Sconger  would  be  imdemeath, 
so  it  was  n't  worth  while  being  hung  for  so 
few.     Well,  it  would  have  been  wasteful." 

"  Exactly  so  !  You  're  a  diviner,  Thomas. 
But  besides  that  I  reflected  that  anyhow  I 
must  get  the  girl  out  of  the  scrape,  cost 
what  it  might.  So  1  told  him  that  I  was  a 
poor  man,  without  any  expectations  beyond 
my  own  industry  —  " 

*'0f  which  you  presented  him  at  that 
moment  a  very  fine  sample.    Good  ! " 

'*  But  that  I  was  much  attached  to  his 
daughter,"  continued  Edward,  without  heed- 
ing the  interruption,  *'  and  that,  if  he  would 
X)ermit  it,  I  wished  to  be  considered  as  her 
accepted  suitor.  He  grumbled  about  long 
engagements,  different  spheres,  slight  expec- 
tations, poverty,  doubt  of  our  knowing  our 
real  feelings,  not  unmingled  with  threats  of 
appeals  to  the  higher  powers.  Now  just  at 
that  time  I  hopea,  as  you  know,  to  scramble 
through  my  difficulties,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  powers,  bv  resulting  probably  in 
rustication,  would  have  been  immediate 
and  unavoidable  smash.  So  a  selfish  anxi- 
ety for  my  own  safety  ^ving  an  additional 
force  to  my  generous  wish  to  shield  the  girl 
made  my  eloquence  so  astonishingly  per- 
suasive that  the  old  boy  at  last  consented 
with  a  very  bad  grace." 

"Do  I,  then,  behold  before  me  the  — 
But  no,  by  Jove,  Ted,  that  is  no  subject  to 
joke  about  How  tibe  deuoe  can  you  get 
out  of  it?" 
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*'  I  dont  know  any  more  than  the  dead. 
The  only  cpmfort  to  be  derived  from  my 
smafih  at  Oxford  is  the  hope  that  it  will  in 
some  way  conduce  to  a  breaJdug  off  of  the 
engagement.  I  must  own,  too,  that  of  late 
I  naS.  not  been  able  to  feign  ardent,  attach- 
ment quite  so  consistently.  You  know, 
when  it  comes  to  writing  a  love-letter  daily 
one  begins  to  think  Rowland  Hill,  after  all, 
was  not  such  a  benefactor  of  his  species,  — 
and  then  one  really  begins  to  run  dry  of 
subjects.'* 

**^You  should  do  as  the  parsons  do, — 
write  a  letter  as  they  do  a  sermon,  for 
every  day,  and  then,  when  it  has  come  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  turn  round  and  begin 
again.  It  wouldn't  be  noticed,  I  assure 
you.  The  most  devout  and  constant  wor- 
shippers never  see  through  the  sermon 
subterfuge,  and  I  don't  think  the  most  af- 
fectionate correspondent  would  discover 
you." 

^'  I  only  hope  that  Emily,  poor  girl,  is 
beginning  to  lorget  me,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  it  w^on't  cause  her  much  pain. 
Upon  my  soul,  Tom,  I  feel  an  awful  brute 
at  times ! " 

"  Poor  dear !  But  be  comforted,  you 
woman-killer,  —  you  irresistible  Adonis  ! 
A  little  bird  of  my  acquaintance  —  God 
bless  its  kind  little  heart !  —  has  whispered 
in  my  ear,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  Emily's 
heart  is  not  likely  to  be  broken  at  the  notion 
of  losing  her  Edward." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  V* 

"  To  tell  you  plainly,  then,  Maiy  told 
me  before  1  left  England  that  she  had  rea- 
son to  believe  Emily  did  not  care  a  bit 
about  you,  —  that  she  thought  it  was  a  good 
catch  to  get  hold  of  a  university  man,  and 
didn't  know  you  were  going  a  cropper. 
When  Mary  told  me  this,  she  said  she  be- 
lieved you  did  not  care  more  for  Emily 
than  Emily  did  for  you,  but  that  you  fan- 
cied she  was  desperately  fond  of  you,  and, 
feeling  yourself  committed,  were  too  hon- 
orable to  throw  her  over.  And,  what  is 
more,  that  dear  little  girl  gave  me  leave  to 
say  this  to  you  at  any  time  when  the  fetters 
were  beginning  to  chafe,  and  you  were,  in 
my  opinion,  prepared  to  hear  it." 

"  No,  Tom,  it  won't  do.  It 's  very  kind 
of  you,  and  it  was  thoughtful  of  Mary  Fresh- 
field,  but  I  think  I  know  better.  You  know 
I  have  n't  much  opinion  of  women's  judg- 
ment in  these  matters,  and  you  neither  of 
you  can  know  what  I  do.  I  wish  I  could 
believe  it,  but  it  is  impossible.  It  would 
be  cowardly  to  do  so." 

"Well,  my  dear  old  boy,  you  must  go 
your  own  way.  But  if  you  ever  find  out 
that  what  I  say  is  right,  ask  Mary's  pardon 


mentally  for  doubting  her  power  of  gsugiog 
Emily's  character." 

"  That  I  will,  Tom." 

"  She 's  the  best  little  girl  in  the  woiid, 
Ted.    When  I  was  down  at  hospital  widi 
my   wound,  her   kind  face    haunted  my 
dreams,  and  so  she  was  the  best  nurse  i 
had.     Ill  tell  you  what,  old  boy,  whea 
you  lie  for  a  long  time,  aa  I  did,  just  on  the 
narrow  strand  between  life  and  death,  tov 
see  things  veiy  diBferentlv,  and  value  things 
the  world  values   very  lightly,  and  think 
little  of  things  the  world  estimates  highly. 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  that  my  relatiocB 
cut  me  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  me  Inr 
marrying  Maiy  ?    I  suppose  that  won^  kill 
me,  and  as  lon^  as  I  live  1  shall  have  a  home 
wiUi  the  blessing  of  that  woman  to  make  it 
all  that  a  hovel  needs  to  make  it  a  faonuL 
By  Jove,  Ted,  when  I  went  slap-dash  at 
the  Russian  coliunn  in  the  valley  down  yon- 
der,  I  did  n't  feel  in  the  least  shadow  of  a 
funk,  but  went  at  it  as  I  should   haye 
chaiged  the  cads  down  the  Com,  abont  a 
year  before  at  Oxford.    And,  mind   yon, 
that  charge  of  our  Heavy  Brigade  was  smait 
f^htin^.     I  have  n't  been  in  any  considem- 
ble  scrimmage  since,  —  only  a  little  skir- 
mishing with  Cossacks,  —  but  even  in  those 
slight  affairs,  though  I  did  not  funk,  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  sort  of  hope  that  I  might  sur- 
vive, and  not  lose  the  happiness  I  looked 
forward  to  in  the  future  witn  my  Maiy.     It 
was  not  fear  exactly,  but  I  'm  afraid  it  was 
not  unlike  it" 

"  You  're  a  lucky  fellow,  Tohl    You  love 
and  are  loved  by  a  splendid  woman,  and 
you  've  no  ticks  or  duns,  and  you  have  seen 
service  and  been  respectably  wounded,  not 
disfigured,  in  the  service  of  your  country. 
Look  at  me  !     I  've  no  money  and  hea|>s  of 
debts  ;  I  'm  tied  to  a  woman  whom  I  do  not 
love,    and  whose  loving  me  only  makes 
matters  worse  by  making  my  escape  impos- 
sible.   And  then,  to  finish  it  up,  when  I 
come  out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  shot  and  dyin^  gloriously,  lo  and 
behold !  peace  is  proclaimed,  and  I  must 
just  go  back  to  barracks,  and  thence  to  the 
debtors'  jaiL" 

"  Come,  Ted,  cheer  up  !  You  must  nt 
get  in  the  dumps  yet  While  I  've  a  six- 
pence you  shall  share  it,  as  we  used  to  share 
m  the  old  Oxford  days,  and  it  will  go  hard 
indeed  if  you  can't  be  pulled  through  thai 
Oxford  business  somehow.  And  3'ou  '11  get 
out  of  the  Emily  Prior  scrape,  too,  take  my 
word  for  it  As  for  the  fighting,  I  'm  sony 
we  can't  accommodate  you.  If  you  'd  only 
come  out  a  month  or  so  earlier,  we  could 
have  put  you  in  the  way  of  enough  to  eaJdaij 
the  greatest  glutton  going  for  l£at  kiod  d 
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irork.  Sxit,  bl»8  yoa,  we're  not  quite  sure 
^  is  all  over  now.  There  have  been  false 
rfaxts  for  the  Olive  Branch  Stakes  once  or 
twice  already,  and  we  may  be  at  it  again 
tooth,  and.  nail  before  lon^.  If  not,  you 
B&ti»t  put;  up  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  or 
try  to  get  out  to  the  Cape  or  India,  where 
you  '11  i>e  able,  perhaps,  to  obtain  what  you 
"want.  ^nd  now  wW  are  you  up  to  for 
the  rest  of  the  da^  ? " 

EUl^raxtl  explained  that  he  had  several 
days'  leave  and  nothing  to  do,  so  it  was 
deteTmined  that  he  should  take  a  shake- 
do'wn  izk  Tom's  hut.  The  pony  was  disposed 
of  in  the  shed  where  Tom  and  two  brother- 
officers  kept  a  cow  and  some  poultry. 

So  that  night  Ted  slept  on  a  heap  of  rugs, 

furs,  and  bmikets  in  one  comer  of  the  hut, 

and,    heing  somewhat  tired,  thanks  to  the 

Russian  pony's  free  action,  was  soon  in  the 

land   of  dreams,  where  he  found  that  Mr. 

Prior  had  been  Commissary-Qeneral  to  the 

Hussian  forces  in  Sebastopol,  that  the  Em- 

TKior    of   the    French    had    ordered  him, 

£diivard  Harding,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 

enemy,  and  that  the  truculent  and  implaca- 

hie    iJommissary-Oeneral  had  commanded 

his  immediate  execution,  and  that  he  was 

on  the  point  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 

Russian  ponies. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

I,  JAMES,  TAKE  THEE,  PRUDENCE.' 

CIj^t  l-kT-nm        4-VtA      iinAlA      e\f      T^mi^ 


Mr.  GoLDmo,  the  imcle  of  Prudence 
Heath,  was  a  man  of  the  world.  His  broth- 
er-in-law, George  Heath,  Prudence's  father, 
had  seen  and  appreciated  him  in  that  char- 
acter, and  when  he  himself  had  become 
hardened,  in  his  fight  with  the  world  and  a 
wretched  home,  he  came  to  envy  Golding's 
qualities,  and  valued  them  too  lughly. 

When ,  George    Heath    married  Charity 
€k>lding,  the  rich  daughter  of  old  Golding, 
die  banker,  he  was  a  fine  honest  fellow  | 
enough  in  his  way.    He  had  been  in  the  ■ 
army,  had  seen  service,  and  distinguished 
himself.     But  he  had  also  run  through  his 
money,  his  healthy  and  the  better  instincts 
of  his  nature.     His  distinguished  service 
had  not  been  recognized  as  he  and  all  his 
friends  expected,  and  he  was,  to  begin  with, 
a  disappointe<i  man  on  that  account,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  extravagant 
habits,  which  he  had  learnt  in  the  army. 
So  when  he  came  home  from  India  he  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  of  his  family,  and  mar- 
ried Charity  Goldinc  for  her  money.     He 
meant  to  atone  to  tne  woman  he  wedded 
for  her  wealth  in  every  possible  manner 
afterwards,  —  there  was  so  much  grace  left 


in  him.  But  he  found,  when  he  was  tried, 
that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  honest  pur- 
pose. There  were  no  sympathies,  no  com- 
munity of  feeling,  —  no  love,  in  short,  —  and 
the  married  life  of  George  Heath  and  his 
wife  was  a  long  misery,  until  he  laid  her  in 
the  grave.  And  then  he  was  an  old  man, 
with  only  his  daughter  to  make  him  cling 
to  the  world. 

He  felt  his  time  in  the  world  was  not 
long,  and  now  that  the  only  tender  place 
left  in  his  heart  was  that  occupied  by  his 
child,  that  tender  spot  was  fenced  and  forti- 
fied bv  the  coldness  and  hardness  around  it. 
As  I  have  said,  he  had  come  to  admire  and 
envy  Golding^s  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  he  believed  that  this  man  would  be  the 
best  guardian  his  girl  could  have,  —  better, 
perhaps,  than  her  father  even.  In  this  be- 
lief he  left  her  in  his  charge,  and  gave  him 
fidl  power  over  her  future. 

He  fancied  to  himself  that  one  so  rich 
and  so  pretty,  too,  —  well,  she  was  pleasing, 
and  her  mother  had  been  plain,  —  would 
stand  no  chance  if  there  were  more  George 
Heaths,  even,  in  the  world.  But  he  had 
sufficient  respect  for  his  former  self  to  be- 
lieve that  few  men  who  married  a  woman 
forjnoney  would  have  sufficient  honesty  to 
intend  —  as  he  had  intended  —  to  atone  for 
their  mercenary  wooing  by  a  wedded  life  of 
devotion. 

"  It  may  wring  her  heart  a  bit  to  be 
guided  by  her  guardian,  but  he  will  know 
best,"  he  said.  "  Better  a  month  or  so  of 
love-fever  than  a  lifelong -misery." 

But  George  Heath  haa  beaueathed  to  his 
daughter  one  thing  over  which  her  guardian 
could  exercise  no  power.  He  hsid  given  her 
the  noble  character  which  had  died  in  him 
many  years  before,  but  which  sprang  up 
again  &s  vigorous  as  ever  in  her  pure  heart. 
What  his  friends  had  always  spoken  of  as 
"  George's  pig-headedness  "  revived  in  Pru- 
dence as  a  loval  determination  to  do  that 
which  was  nght.  And  Mr.  Golding,  a 
man  of  the  world,  saw  and  recognized  this. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  he  never 
checked  what  his  wife  called  her  foolish 
vagaries.  Mrs.  G.,  however,  was  far  too 
well  trained  to  obey  —  if  not  to  honor  — 
her  husband  to  apply  this  term  to  his  in- 
dulged ward's  whims,  except  at  such  times 
when,  both  being  ensconced  in  the  four-post 
bed,  she  was  allowed  freedom  of  speech  for 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  You  see, 
Golding  really  was  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  ruled  his  household  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
but  he  knew  i>erfectly  well  that  to  exact  too 
much  of  his  wife  in  the  way  of  reticence  as 
to  his  plans  and  actions  was  simply  to  sit 
down  on  the  safety-valve  of  the  domestic 
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engine,  and  that  explosions  would  be  the 
result.  Therefore,  he  allowed  her  —  to 
carry  on  the  metaphor  —  to  let  ofif  the 
steam,  —  advise,  abuse,  praise,  complain,  be- 
wail, or  entreat,  to  her  heart's  content  at 
that  peaceful  hour  when,  family  prayers 
having  been  read,  the  ffas  turned  off,  and 
finally  the  bed-candle  blown  out,  he  and 
his  $«pouBe  retired  to  rest  Ue  had  always 
this  refuge,  you  observe,  —  whenever  Mrs. 
G.  got  troublesome,  he  could  lie  quite  still 
and  go  to  sleep.  And  he  knew,  though  he 
left  her,  as  he  dropped  off  in  a  peaceful 
slumber,  a  dangerous  rebel,  she  would  rise 
in  the  morning  his  devoted  servant  and 
slave. 

Please  don't  frown,  my  dear  lady  readers, 
at  this,  because  —  don't  you  see  ?  —  the  re- 
sult proves  that  Mrs.  G.  was  right,  and  that 
Mr.  G.  w^as  not  onlv  brutal  but  wrong  in 
falling  asleep  while  nis  wife  was  propound- 
ing wisdom.  Had  he  listened  to  her  coun- 
sel to  put  an  immediate  stop  on  his  ward's 
"foolish  vagaries,"  she  mignt  —  or  mi^ht 
not  —  have  been  a  very  nice  regulation 
young  lady,  not  given  to  visiting  poor  peo- 
ple and  falling  in  love  with  needy  ptrsons. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Gold- 
ing,  the  man  of  the  world,  to  remind  you 
that  the  will  of  his  ward's  father  was  made 
on  a  certain  plan,  and  that  Mr.  Golding's 
intentions  were  modelled  after  that  plan. 
He  thought  Prudence's  vagaries  were  fool- 
ish just  as  much  as  his  wife  did.  But 
George  Heath  had  directed  that,  in  case  of 
his  daughter  marrying  against  her  guar- 
dian's wish,  one  half  of  the  property  should 
be  divided  among  certain  charities.  This 
property  had,  after  all,  originally  belonged 
to  tne  Goldin^  family,  for  it  was  the  miser- 
able money  lor  which  George  Heath  had 
bartered  liberty  and  happiness  when  he  j 
married  Charity  Golding.  So  Mr.  Golding  | 
determined  if  possible  to  recover  it.  To  do  , 
so  he  must  try  to  make  himself  as  pleasant 
and  amiable  to  little  Prue  as  possible, — 
must  try,  in  fact,  to  gain  sufficient  influence 
over  her  to  lead  her  into  a  marriage  with 
his  son.  And,  knowing  her  character,  he 
decided  it  was  best  to  give  her  her  way  in 
all  things. 

His  son,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  clever 
a  man  as  his  father.  He  was  one  of  those 
slangy,  half-educated  sons  of  wealthy  parve- 
nus who  have  to  succeed  their  "  governors," 
as  they  call  them,  in  the  business,  and  who 
have  all  the  vulgarity  and  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  wealSi.  He  looked  upon  Pru- 
dence as  his  future  wife,  and  treated  her 
with  all  the  impudent  familiarity  and  n^- 
lect  which  the  niture  Mrs.  G.,  junior,  would 
have  to  put  up  with. 


When  Prudence,  in  spite  of  ad-vioe,  €»» 
treaties,  and  threats,  declared  herself  jfiS 
firm  in  her  determination  to  marry  Janet 
Harding,  Mr.  Golding  was  obliged  to  adimt 
that  his  plans  had  been  froitlesa.      Tb&^ 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hand  over 
one  half  of  the  property  to  the  dmiitiea 
specified  in  Geor^  Heath's  will,  and  to  keep 
the  remainder  himself.    But  Mr.   Golding 
had  the  desire  which  so  many  vulgar  peo- 
ple have.    He  wished  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament     He  had  on  one  occasion  gone 
so  far  as  to  issue  an  address  to  the  *'  electors 
and  non-electors"  of   Liverchester,    whea 
somebody  brought  down  a  well-known  maa 
and  snuffed  his  chance  out  entirely,  wheie* 
upon  he  withdrew.     Still  he   nursed   the 
hope  of  being  some  day  the    M.   P.   for 
Liverchester,  and   went    through   a  good 
deal  of  his  life  in  rehearsal  and  preparation 
for  that  great  occasion.     And  since  in  noth- 
ing does  the  truth  of  the  great  fact  that  *^  m 
prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  conntiy" 
make  itself  more  evident  than  in  a  contested 
election  when  a  local  magnate  goes  to  the 
poll,  Mr.  Gk>lding  was  always  seeing  hand- 
writing on  the  walL  Whenever  he  <Sd  any- 
thing at  all  public  he  asked  himself  what 
could  be  made  of  it  by  the  opposition  for 
electioneering  purposes.      The  result  was 
that  his  parliamentary  ambition  acted  as  a 
sort  of  conscience,  and  warned  him  ofiT  many 
a  dirty  profitable  action. 

He  did  not  fail,  you  may  be  sure,  to  per- 
ceive what  use  his  enemies  might  make  out 
of  his  treatment  of  his  ward.  He  beheld 
imaginary  placards,  '*  Who  robbed  the  or- 
phan ? "  '*  What  did  Golding  do  to  the 
latherless  i "  and  such  like  amenitiea,  in 
his  dreams.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  As  he 
very  justly  remarked,  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  must  be  regarded,  and  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  George  Heath  was  a  very 
plain  and  straightforward  document,  which 
even  the  most  acute  lawver  could  not  wi^st 
a  second  meaning  out  ol 

So  Mr.  Golding  summoned  his  niece  to 
him,  and  read  her  a  long  and  serious  lec- 
ture on  disobedience  to  her  nearest  and 
dearest  friend  and  protector.  Then  he  drew 
a  touching  but  entirely  imaginary  picture 
of  her  father's  last  moments.  He  described 
Geoi^  Heath  as  dying  in  his  arms,  and 
intrusting  his  girl  to  mm  in  the  most  af- 
fecting terms. 

Now  it  mi|ortimately  happened  that  Pru- 
dence had  a  good  memory,  and  she  had  a 
clear  recollection  of  being  told  by  her 
nurse,  who  had  been  an  old  servant  of  her 
father's,  that  Mr.  Golding  was  sent  for  when 
George  Heath  was  taken  ill ;  but  that  as 
there  had  never  been  any  very  great  cor- 
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iiality  lietipreen  them,  he  had  not  hastened 
to  bis  brotlier-in-law's  bedside,  and  arrived 
■ome  honrs  after  his  death.  Prudence  was 
dia^^sted  at  the  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  of 
lier  ancle,  and  thenceforth  all  his  elo<[uence 
waa  expended  in  vain. 

In  "\vin<lin«?  up  his  oration,  however,  he 
roee  tx>  a  noble  height  of  seeming  unseliish- 
nesB.  He  <1eclareil  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  punish  her  as  severely  as  her  father 
had  iiitvnde<l  that  he  should.  He  said  his 
eonscience  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
everj'thinj;^  from  her,  and  leave  her  to  re- 
pent of  her  error  in  poverty  ;  and  here  he 
drew  a  hij^hly  colorea  picture  of  the  conse- 

auences  of  her  marrying  a  poor  man,  and 
be  reward  of  her  disoliedience. 

Even  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  last 
diiectiona  of  his  dear  brother,  he  would 
leave  her  some  portion  of  the  fortune  which 
might  have  been  hers  if  she  had  been  a 
properly  reflated  young  person.  He  would 
give  her  a  thousand  poimds. 

The  sum  was  a  tnfle  compared  with  the 
splendid  property  he  ac<[uired,  even  after 
settling  with  the  charities  who  were  his  co- 
partners in  the  stroke  of  good  luck. 

At  first  Prudence  was  disposed  to  reject 

the  gift  with  scorn.    But  on  calm  reflection 

she  saw  that  he  was  merely  giving  her  wbat 

was  her  own.  She  felt  her  father  had  never 

intended  that  she  should  really  he  deprived 

of  her  property.     The  threat  was  only  to 

Ije  held  out  in  terrorem  ;  not  to  be  enforced 

if  »he  wished  to  give  her  hand  to  some 

worthy    nmn  who   already   possessed   her 

heart.     So  she  consented,  rather  taking  it 

as  a  right  than  accepting  it  as  a  favor, — 

expecting  thanks  from  her  uncle,  not  ex- 

pressinf^  gratitude  herself,  —  to  receive  the 

thousand   pounds.     It  would    be    a  little 

something  for  James  and  her  to  begin  life 

upon,  and  vet  not  so  much  as  to  pain  him 

with  the  suspicion  that  his  motives  might 

be  niijjiuterppeted. 

Mr.  Gobtiug  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
he  found  that  she  took  the  money  without 
any  difficulty.  He  had  anticipated  con- 
siderable trouble,  and  was  charmed  to  think 
that  he  had  hedged  with  such  success 
a^nat  the  chance  of  his  enemies  making 
vnat  he  called  political  capital  out  of  his 
lelations  with  his  ward. 

Delighted  with  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
he  set  about  carrying  out  another.  He  saw 
the  inadvisability  of  his  niece's  remaining 
m  Liverchester  after  her  union  with  James. 
It  would  never  do  for  wealthy  Mr.  Golduig, 
the  would-be  representative  of  Liverchester, 
to  have  his  niece  and  late  ward  going  about 
^e  town  in  shabby  clothes,  —  he  knew  she 
^88  just  the  sort  of  woman  who  would  do 


that,  on  conscientious  grounds,  —  as  the  wife 
of  a  poor  curate.  He  uuiHt  guard  agaiu«t 
that,  It  was  very  evi<lent ;  and  the  beat  way 
to  do  so  would  Ihj  to  get  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harding  out  <if  the  place  altogether  as  soon 
as  possible,  it  would  not  suit  his  purpose 
to  have  him  turned  out,  because  there 
would  be  a  bother,  certain  foolish  folk  in 
the  town  having  a  high  opinion  of  him, 
which,  Mr.  (ioKling  felt  sure,  would  induce 
them  to  come  to  him  as  the  uncle  of  the 
curate's  wife,  and  ask  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence on  his  behalf.  But  for  that,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  get  rid  of 
him,  for  the  vicar  was  a  fast  friend  and  firm 
ally  of  Mr.  Golding's,  and  would  have  lis- 
tened to  his  least  wish. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Golding,  he  stood  well 
with  the  church.  He  was  to  contend  Liver- 
chester on  sound  Tory  principles,  "  Church 
and  State,  Bible  and  Crown,  the  British 
Constitution,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Accordingly, 
not  only  did  the  vicar  regard  him,  but  the 
bishop  held  him  in  honor.  Happy  Mr. 
Goldmtf ! 

The  uishop  of  Middleborough  was  a  bish- 
op of  the  ola  full-bo<lie(l  fruity  kind.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  Bench  lor  the  sound 
reason  that  he  had  written  a  leanied  treatise 
"  On  the  Reflective  Value  and  Differential 
Meanings  of  the  Greek  Enclitics,"  or  sonit*- 
thing  of  th«at  sort.  Something,  you  M'ill 
take  notice,  which  most  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  do  in 
the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  early  days,  when  he  was  first  tutor, 
and  8ubse([uently  master,  of  his  college  at 
Oxford,  he  had  been  of  rather  vague  opin- 
ions in  theology.  He  had  even  shown  a 
strong  leaning  towanls  German  philosophy. 
But  with  apron  and  shovel-hat  had  come 
orthodoxy  and  zeal,  —  at  least  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  outward  appearances.  No 
bishop  could  be  more  earnest  and  proper  than 
**  J.  Middleborough  "  ;  and  as  for  neresies, 
why  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  for- 
ba<le  the  Bishop  of  Natal  to  oi)en  his  mouth 
in  his  diocese. 

Mr.  Golding  had  no  stancher  friend  than 
"J.  Middleborough."  The  bishop  love<l  a 
good  bottle  of  wine  and  a  first-rate  dinner, 
and  he  always  visited  the  futui-e  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Liverchester  when- 
ever he  happened  to  be  in  his  vicinity. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  Mr. 
Golding  to  ask  his  lordship  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding,  who  had 
married  —  not  altogether  with  Mr.  Golding's 
approval,  perhaps,  but  they  must  live  —  a 
niece  of  his.  "Any  small  living  which 
might  be  in  his  lordship's  gift,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc 
The  thing  waa  done  when  the  idea  was  con- 
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ceived,  so  certain  was  the  bishop  of  comply- 
ing with  Mr.  Gelding's  wish. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pestilence  had 
ptissed  away  from  Liverchester.  It  left  no 
signs  of  its  visit  beyond  the  observable  fre- 
quency of  mourning  habiliments  and  the 
mounds  in  the  cemetery  scarcely  grown 
over  with  grass  yet.  It  left  no  remembrance 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  poor  or 
the  enlai-ged  charity  of  the  pch.  It  was 
one  of  those  plagues  after  which  the  hearts 
of  the  manufacturing  Pharaohs  were  har- 
dened, and  they  refused  to  let  the  people  go. 

And  when  the  long,  dark  days  of  winter 
were  over,  and  the  spring  came,  —  when 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  town  the  young 
yeiir  made  its  presence  known  in  the  snowy 
spires  of  the  white  lilac  and  the  golden  cas- 
cades of  labunium  ;  when  around  the  city 
the  fields  put  on  a  thiu  veil  of  emerald 
green,  and  the  birds  began  to  sing  as  they 
built  their  nests  ;  w^hen  me  meadows  nodded 
with  yellow  cowslips  and  the  fruit-trees 
were  laden  with  blushing  blossom  ;  when 
the  thoni-bushes  were  out  in  white  clouds 
of  flower,  and  the  lambs  were  leaping ;  when 
the  boughs  were  in  their  fii-st  pale,  golden 
green,  and  the  sky  began  to  unfold  its  depth 
upon  depth  of  blue,  —  then  James  Hanlmg 
and  Prudence  Heath  became  man  and  wife. 

Tliey  were  married  very  quietly  at  a  little 
villiige  about  three  miles  from  Liverchester. 
The  incumbent  was  an  Oxforil  man,  like 
James,  and  the  old  university  sympathy 
had  brought  them  acquainted.  There  were 
many  of  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood 
who  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  they  drew 
together  naturallv  and  became  friends. 
Some  of  them  —  and  I  dare  say  James 
among  the  number  —  had  Ijeen  in  their 
young  days  at  college  rather  dainty  in  their 
notions,  and  spoke  of  brother  university 
lads  as  "  cads  "  or  "  snobs.'*  But  now  they 
were  older,  and  knew  better,  —  thought, 
perhaps,  that  tbe  epithets  would  have  l)een 
more  fitly  applied  to  themselves  than  to 
these  men  witn  whom  they  were  afterwards 
thrown,  and  who  were  good  fellows  enough, 
though  they  wore  queer-cut  clothes  and 
never  gave  wines  when  they  were  at  Oxford. 

The  clerg\'man  who  married  James  and 
Pnidence  wiis  a  poor  man  with  a  lai^e  fam- 
ily, but  a  splendid  specimen  of  tbe  kind  of 
laborer  much  needea  in  the  vineyard.  He 
and  Jiunes  had  suited  one  another,  and  he 
was  ready  at  once  to  help  James  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage. 

So  early  one  morning  James  called  for 
Prudence,  and  drove  her  over  in  a  pony- 
chaise  to  the  little  parsonage,  where  tne 
])arson's  wife  welcomed  them  with  all  the 
wannth  and  kindness  of  a  good  woman 


made  hapr^y  by  assisting  two  trae  lovers  tB 

cast  their  lot  together. 

It  was  but  a  lew  vaids  to  the  church,  aad 
they  walke<l  to  it  tiirough  the  fresh  yotuig 
grass,  and  heard  the  larks  aloft  ainging  tbe 
wedding-chorus  for  them.  Prudence  bad 
the  parson's  two  eldest  daughters,  quite  lit- 
tle people,  for  bridesmaids,  and  very  pretty 
they  looked  in  their  white  muslin  nocks. 
The  curate  of  the  next  parish,  another  Ox- 
ford man,  was  James's  best  man  ;  and  good 
Dr.  Hastings,  of  Liverchester,  who  bad 
learned  to  knoM'  and  love  these  people  in 
the  dark  days  when  the  pestilence  iras  in 
the  town,  gave  Prudence  aw^ay. 

As  Prudence  stood  at  the  altar  in  her 
({uiet  plain  gray  silk  dress  and  white  stram 
))onnet,  the  sun  pee|)ed'in  through  the  east 
window  and  poured  a  very  rainbow  of  jew- 
els upon  her  tnrough  the  stained  glass.  And 
from  the  yellow  robe  of  a  saint  in  the  storied 
pane  the  same  generous  luminary  fluni^  a 
golden  glory  round  James's  head,  and  scat- 
tered a  largess  of  lovely  hues  over  the 
Savement,  as  though  they  were  »trewn 
owers. 

And  as  they  stood  thus,  the  clerg^-nmn 
read  that  most  beautiful  marriage  eervioe 
with  a  clear  voice,  that  rang  through  the 
silent  little  church.  What  grand,  simple 
woixls  they  were,  thought  Prudence.  How 
could  people  who  married  for  money,  or  in 
other  ways  unlawfully,  listen  to  theui  -with- 
out  trembling  and  turning  and  flying  out  of 
the  church  ? 

Presently  came  James's  "  I  will  !  "  — 
deep,  fervent,  spoken  from  the  heart.  And 
then  Pnidence's  lower,  not  less  distinct,  — 
sweeter,  not  less  steadfast.  So  the  beautiful 
service  was  read  to  its  close. 

And  then  James  Harding,  not  ashamed 
of  his  love  for  this  noble  wife  of  his,  took 
her  cently  to  his  heart  and  gave  her  the 
flrst  nusband's  kiss.  And  the  ^ood  clei^gy- 
man's  wife,  shining  out  with  sruiles  through 
her  jovful  tears,  kissed  the.  bride  too,  and 
blessed  them  both.    And  they  were  blessed  I 

Out  from  the  lovely  porch,  when  the 
names  had  been  duly  signed,  into  the  broad 
light  of  the  sun,  amid  the  jubilant  sounds 
of  nature,  the  song  of  larks,  the  caw  of 
i-ooks,  the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of 
sheep,  and  the  incessant  carolling  of  innu- 
merable birds  ! 

A  modest  breakfast  awaited  them  at  the 
good  clergyman's  house,  where  a  contented 
mind  was  accustomed  to  spread  a  perpetual 
feast,  but  where  for  this  once  the  goodwife'a 
busy  Angers  had  laid  out  all  the  Ix^t  dain- 
ties the  house  could  supply,  and  had  tlccked 
them  with  spring  flowers  very  tasteful  1  v. 

There  were  no  speeches,  you  will  guess, 
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at  the  -waurmesty  most  heartfelt  wishes  far 
lie  urelikre  of  the  newly  wed.  Should  not 
oa  bave  liked  to  be  at  such  a  wedding- 
Keakikst,  reader  mine  1  I  confess  I  should, 
hougli  I  liave  a  terror  of  those  feasts  as  a 
ole.  Hut  this  one  seemed  to  be  indeed  a 
ejoicing  over  two  hearts  made  one,  over 
wo  lives  blended  like  bass  and  treble  into 
plendid.  harmony. 

By  and  by  the  young  couple  set  out  for  a 
itUe  seaport  some  miles  off,  where  they 
irere  to  spend  their  honeymoon,  Jamers 
lest  man  having  taken  his  duty  at  Liver- 
[Siester  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HXQSWORTH     VISITED     AND     OXFORD    RE- 

VI8ITBD. 

Peace   was  proclaimed,  and  the  allied 

annies  were  withdrawn  jfrom  the  Crimea. 

Some  of  our  r^ments,  however,  instead  of 

tetoming  to  England,  were  ordered  off  to 

foreign,  stations,  and  among  these  was  that 

gallant  regiment,  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards. 

A  little  di^ppointment  was  naturally  felt 

by  some  of  the  bmve  fellows  who  hail  not 

seen  home  for  many  years,  and  had  been 

looking   forward  to  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 

their  newly  acquired  fame  among  their  own 

people.    The  8th  Dragoon  Guards  had  been 

on  their  route  home  when  the  war  broke 

out,  and  they  were  sent  on  at  once  to  the 

Mediterranean. 

Some  of  the-  officers  growled  rather  at 
bein^  packed  off  to  the  "mat,  but  the  growl- 
ing Gua  not  remedy  the  matter.  Those  who 
had  friends  in  high  places  managed  to  get 
leave  of  absence  on  "private  affairs,"  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  Comet  Martindale, 
among  others,  did  not  forget  that  a  father 
who  is  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  is  rather 
a  useful  sort  of  paternity  to  possess.    So 

at  Major  Penniiesse  and  Captain  Know- 
dy,  who  had  served  their  time  in  Canada, 
had  to  submit  to  being  sent  off  to  Madras 
without  any  holidays,  while  Comet  Martin- 
dale  and  Ensign  the  Honorable  Sumthynge 
Sumwunne,  who  had  only  entered  the  r^- 
ment  during  the  campaign,  packed  up  their 
goods  and  chattels  and  went  home  to  reap 
uieir  laurels,  the  lions  of  a  London  season, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  immortality  tliat  can  be  made  m  these 
hurrying  days.    Even  that  great  sensational 
lion,  the  gorilla,  (that  looks  like  Irish  Nat- 
iiial  History,  does  n't  it  7)  was  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Iranspontia  after  a 
few  short  months  in  gilded  saloons  at  the 
West  End. 


I  think  if  the  worthy  Under-Secretary  of 
State  had  known  why  ms  son  was  so  anxiouB 
to  return  home,  he  would  have  thought 
twice  ere  he  exercised  his  interest  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence.  If  he  had  exerted  him- 
self at  all,  it  would  have  been,  I  fancy,  Uh 
procure  the  immediate  ordering  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guards  to  Madras,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  aU  leave  until  further  notice,  ^ut 
he  was*  in  utter  ignorance  of  Tom's  schemes, 
and  very  fond  and  proud  of  the  lad  ;  so  he 
obtained  permission  for  his  son's  return  to 
England  without  meeting  any  serious  oppo- 
sition from,  the  higher  authorities,  who 
themselves  were  susceptible  of  family  at- 
tachments, and  had  telegraphed,  perhaps^ 
to  conmmnders-in-chief  to  ^take  care  or 
Dowb  "  amid  all  the  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  campaign. 

"  Ted,''  said  Comet  Martindale,  entering 
Edward  Harding's  quarters  in  Balaklava, 
"  I 'm  off  for  the  little  village." 

"  What  little  village  ? "  asked  the  other, 
innocently. 

"  Why,  what  the  Greeks  called  the  *  me- 
tropolis, —  London,  you  old  muff." 

"  How  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you  ! " 

"  Why  don't  you  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  not  the  son  of  an  Under- 
Secretary.'" 

"  Don't  you  abuse  a  party  as  has  made 
hisself  pleasant  to  you,  you  Radical,  and 
likewise  will  doubtless  be  prepared  to  go  in 
for  your  leave  if  yottf  wishes.*^ 

"  When  do  you.  start,  Tom  1 " 

*'  0,  in  a  short  time  1  If  you  want  to 
go,  I  'U  send  off  to  the  governor  and  get 
your  leave,  and  wait  until  his  answer 
comes." 

"  But  that  will  be  wasting  your  leave." 

"  0  no  !  I  can  square  that  with  the  colo- 
neL  He  11  let  me  take  the  days  at  the 
other  end  of  my  leave  instead  of  this.  Be- 
sides, I  want  you  to  come,  because  you  must 
be  my  best  man." 

"  You  have  made  up  your  mind  1 " 

"  Yes,  in  a  very  small  parcel.  It 's  in  the 
tooth-powder  box  in  my  oressing-case,  in  the 
event  of  accidents." 

"  Do  be  serious,  Tom." 

"Why?  What's  the  use?  If  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to  suffer  the  shillins 
amputation  at  the  hands  of  a  justly  incensea 
governor,  it  is  better  to  grin  and  joke,  if  you 
can,  than  to  mope  and  tiy  to  anticipate  the 
pain  of  the  operation." 

"  Have  you  told  Mary  ] " 

"  Did  you  ever  detect  any  signs  of  con- 
genital imocy  in  me,  Mr.  Harding  ? " 

"Why  1    What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Merely  that  if  I  had  told  Mary  what  I 
intend  to  do  when  I  get  back  to  England,  I 
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▼eril J  believe  she  would  go  away  and  hide 
hendf  where  I  could  not  find  her." 

"  And  I  believe  she  would  be  right" 

."And  I  know  you're  wrong.  So,  my 
dear  Ted,  don't  say  anything  more  about  it. 
In  the  mean  time  put  your  best  clothes  into 
your  baff,  for  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Tom 
and  not  M  or  N,  as  the  case  might  be,  I  shall 
marry  Mary  Frashfield  as  soon  as  I  return 
to  England,  and  you  will  have  to  be  my 
bridesmaid,  —  I  mean  groomsman,  —  or  l)e 
knocked  into  an  undistinguishable  pulp,  fit 
for  nothing  but  exportation  to  the  united 
at  Scutan  as  calves'-head  jelly.  There, 
now !" 

It  was  no  use  to  ai^e  with  Tom  Mar- 
tindale  when  he  had  once  come  to  a  deter- 
mination, so  Edward  supplied  him  with 
writing  materials  wherewiU  to  address  a 
letter  to  his  father.  The  missive  was  smug- 
gled, by  Tom's  interest,  —  you  see  so  many 
people  knew  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Under-Secretary,  —  among  the  despatches, 
and  reached  London  with  unusual  rapidity. 
The  answer  came  back  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a  few  days  Edward  Harding  was 
preparing  for  his  homeward  voyage. 

When  Tom  and  Edward  reached  London 
they  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
their  arrangements  for  Tom's  wedding,  and 
with  that  view  must  see  Mary  and  arrange 
plans  together,  they  put  up  at  Long's,  and 
then  slipped  off  quietly  into  the  country 
for  a  few  days,  while  poor  Mr.  Maitindale 
was  under  tne  impression  that  they  were 
spending  a  week  with  some  brother-officers 
at  Chatham. 

Mary  Freshfield  was  governess  in  a  gen- 
tleman-farmer's family  at  Highworth,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  thither,  accordingly,  the  two 
friends  made  their  way. 

Poor  little  Maiy  was  delighted  to  see 
them.  A  governess's  life  is  dreary  and 
weary  enough,  and  her  love  for  Tom  was 
the  one  bright  ray  that  made  existence 
pleasant.  And  now,  after  their  long  sepa- 
ration and  all  her  terror  and  anxiety  on 
his  account,  here  he  was  back  asain,  and 
"only  a  little  changed,  after  all!"  For 
even  Mary's  eyes  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  swarthy,  bearded  Comet  Martin- 
dale  was  a  different  sort  of  man  from  the 
dapper-looking,  nicely  dressed  commoner 
of  Denbigh  College,  who  was  so  alarmed 
at  having  his  umbrella  opened  one  wet 
afternoon  in  Ma^alen  Walks. 

"  The  change  is  not  confined  to  my  out- 
side appearance,  Maiy,"  said  Tom,  gravely. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ]"  she  asked,  a  lit- 
tle alarmed  at  his  serious  face. 

"  Mean  t    That  I  never  deserved  the  af- 


fection of  such  a  jolly  little  angel  as 
Mazy ;  but  that  now,  if  I  am  not  wurttff 
of  it,  at  least  I  can  value  it  and  700,  aai 
that  I  will,  please  Ood,  do  all  in  my  poi 
to  be  worthy  of  it  and  make  it  mine.  How 
soon  can  you  leave  this  place  1" 

"  Why  ?  I  don't  think  before  next  qnar- 
ter." 

"  O,  nonsense !    Next  week ! " 

"Why,  Tom?" 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  unite  your  foe- 
tunes  with  those  of  a  certain  vagabond  cam^ 
monly  known  as  Tom  Martindale  of  the  8th 
Dragoon  Guards.  Because"  —  he  dropped 
his  tone  of  banter  now,  and  spoke  in  a  iov 
voice  not  audible  to  Edward,  who,  bowe^iez; 
was  discreetly  deaf  and  admiring  the  l^zid- 
scape  with  his  back  to  the  lovers  —  ^  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  be  my  wife,  —  to  marry 
me  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  O  Tom  !  Have  you  told  your  father  I" 

**  No,  but  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  yoa  aaj 
yes." 

'*  Better  wait,  Tom,  darling  Tom,  —  he 
will  be  so  angry  with  you." 

**  I  can't  help  it  I  won't  go  on  deceiv- 
ing him  by  concealing  our  engagement.* 

'*  That  18  true,  Tom.  I  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  way  before.  But  he  wifi  far- 
bid  it" 

^  I  'm  of  age,  and  he  has  no  power  to  do 
so." 

''  Except  the  power  eveiy  father,  I  hope^ 
has  over  an  affectionate  and  grateful  son,  — 
and  I  know  you  are  that,  Tom." 

"  Well,  yes  !  But  there  are  bounds,  you 
know,  Maiy.  If  I  owe  my  existence  to 
him,  in  the  first  place,  don't  I  owe  another 
and  a  better  life  to  you  ? " 

«  O  Tom,  I  dread  all  this  so  !" 

'^Well,  we  must  face  it  Nothing  can 
change  my  puipose.  So  how  soon  can  yoa 
leave  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  must  speak  to  ^Irs. 
Potter." 

It  was  arranged  that  Mary  should  have 
an  interview  ^dth  her  mistress  that  even* 
ing,  explain  all  to  her,  and  hear  what  she 
IuSL  to  say.  She  was  not  a  veiy  pleasant 
woman,  and  Maiy  expected  to  meet  with 
great  difiiculties. 

When  they  had  seen  Mary  home,  —  for 
their  interview  took  place  in  the  fields, 
Mary  not  daring  to  ask  them  to  her  em> 
ployer's  house,  •»—  Tom  and  Edward  returned 
to  the  "Bell,"  where  the  latter  found  a 
packet  of  letters  awaiting  him,  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Martindale's  butler,  who  was  the 
devoted  accomplice  and  friend  of  Tom,  and 
had  been  so  ever  since  that  gallant  officer 
first  left  off  his  long  clothes.  Some  of  the 
letters  were  bills,  one  or  two  were  invita- 
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'tionBy  and  one  was  from  his  brother  James, 
"wrliom  he  had  not  heard  for  some 
This  was  enough  to  occupy  him  for 
evening  ;  and  as  for  Tom,  he  nad  ample 
mbject  for  meditation.  So  they  sat,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  bow-window  of  the  old 
inn,  in  silence,  smoking  their  dears. 

Wlien  Mary  reached  home,  sue  was  told 
by  the  servant  that  Mrs.  Potter  wished  to 
apeak  with  her  immediately  on  her  return. 
She  accordingly  sent  word  to  that  lady  that 
she  ^vras  reaay  to  wait  upon  her,  and  was 
in  a  few  minutes  summoned  to  the  par- 
lor. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  an  intensely  fine  lady. 
She  -was  never  weaiy  of  talking  of  **  papa's 
estates  in  the  North,"  and  ^'when  Lord 
GeoT^  was  over  with  papa  for  the  shooting 
aeaaon,"  —  the  real  fiBust  being  that  '*  papa 
had  a  little  bit  of  land  with  a  null  on  it 
cloee  to  the  moors,  and  used  to  let  part  of 
his  house  to  a  nobleman  who  rented  the 
neighboring  grouse.  But  you  would  never 
have  suspecteid  the  truth  of  this  from  Mrs. 
Potter's  language  or  behavior. 

**  Miss  fSneshneld,  may  I  ask  who  your 
companions  were  to-day  r 

Without  any  intention  of  evading  the 
question,  but  really  surprised  and  wonder- 
me  whether  Mrs.  Potter  meant  Tom  and 
Eaward,  Maiy  asked  simply,  — 
*•  What  companions  1 " 
''Be  good   enough  not  to   prevaricate, 
yonng  lady ! " 
"Madam!" 

**  O,  don't  put  on  any  fine  airs  with  me, 
miss  !  Who  are  those  men  you  were  seen 
walking  with  to-day  ? " 

Mary  naturally  hesitated  a  little,  hardly 
knowing  how  to  describe  the  '^men." 

**  No  wonder  you  're  silent ! "  said  that 
amiable  lady.  ''I  never  heard  anything  so 
diagraceful, — a  governess  employed  in  edu- 
cating vouthfid  minds  allowing  strange  men 
to  make  her  acquaintance  in  the  streets. 
For  shame  !  And  what  do  you  think  were 
my  feelings  on  being  told  bv  Mrs.  Par- 
kins and  the  Miss  Soughers  of  such  goings 
on?" 

Even  Mary's  quiet  temper  was  not  cal- 
culated to  hear  this  witnout  being  ruf- 
fed. 

**  Those  gentlemen,"  she  said,  **  are  very 
old  and  valued  friends  of  mine.  One  of 
them  is  my  affianced  husband,  Mrs.  Potter, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  very  wrong 
in  nrv  seeing  and  speaking  to  hinL" 

''O,  so  vou  took  a  situation  with  me 
without  informing  me  that  you  had  follow- 
ers, nuss !" 

"  1  had  no  ^  followers,'  as  you  call  them, 
^aiiiiTn,    My  —  Mr.  Martindale  was  serv- 


ing with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  and 
has  only  just  returned." 

"  Well,  engaged  or  not  engaged,  I  'm  not 
going  to  have  a  parcel  of  soldiers  dangling 
about  my  governess,  I  can  tell  vou.  I  'm 
not  going  to  have  my  establishment  the 
talk  of  the  town,  and  won't  be  scandalized 
in  this  way.  It's  my  belief  no  good  can 
come  of  voung  officers  making  love  to  gov- 
ernesses. 

"  I  came  home  with  the  intention  of  ask- 
^K  7^^  madam,  when  you  could  spare  me. 
I  ao  not  wish  to  inconvenience  you,  but  I 
should  wish  to  go  as  soon  as  possiDle." 

*'  O,  go  to-day  if  you  Uke, — and  a  good 
riddance ! " 

The  result  of  this  interview  with  Mrs. 
Potter  was,  that  Tom,  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
cigar,  was  startled  at  receiving  a  note  uom 
Maiy  to  say  that  she  had  been  dischaiged 
from  her  situation,  and  wished  to  know 
what  she  should  do  under  the  circumstances. 
She  had,  she  told  hun,  taken  lockings  at 
Mrs.  Grimley's,  the  confectioner,  where  she 
was  anxiously  waiting  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Qrimley,  in  spite  of  her  unpromis- 
ing name,  was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  eood 
woman.  She  and  Maiy  had  been  on  pleas- 
ant terms  for  a  long  time,  having  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  while  the  little  Potters 
were  devouring  tarts  in  the  shop.  She  was 
a  motherly  sort  of  woman,  and  liary,  with- 
out a  female  friend  in  the  town,  was  glad 
enough  to  seek  her  advice  and  comfort 
when  Mrs.  Potter  treated  her  so  cavalierly. 
A  confectioner's  shop  is  somehow  in  every 
country  town  the  rendezvous  of  all  local 
love-affairs  and  flirtations,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence Mrs.  Qrindey  was  very  sympathetic 
and  good-natured. 

"  Come  and  stop  with  me,  my  dear ;  I  've 
a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  you  can  have, 
and  the  young  gentleman  can  come  into  the 
shop,  which,  being  a  pastrycook's,  is  open 
to  ail  alike,  and  no  one  can  talk,  ana  it 
will  be  aU  right." 

So  Tom  and  Mary  had  an  interview  in 
the  little  back  room  of  Mrs.  Grimley's  shop, 
where  the  comet  was  supposed  to  l>e  taking 
a  bowl  of  soup.  When  ne  heard  how  Mary 
had  been  treated,  he  was  anxious  to  go  and 
pull  old  Potter's  nose. 

"But,  my  dear  Tom,  it  was  not  Mr. 
Potter  who  was  to  blame,"  expostulated 
Mary. 

"  0,  yes,  it  was,  though  !  How  dare  he 
marry  that  woman  ? "  said  Tom ;  but  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  appeased,  and  Potter^s 
nose  escaped  the  pulling. 

After  talking  over  various  plans,  Mair 
proposed  to  Tom  to  call  in  Edward  and  ask 
ids  advice. 
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'^  O,  he  11  be  for  sending  you  off  to  stay 
with  Emily,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her 
again." 

"Take  care,  Thomas,  my  son,  or  IH 
drown  you  in  your  own  soup,"  said  Edward, 
who  h^ird  the  kst  observation. 

*'WelI,  what  do  you  recommend,  then, 
Ted?" 

"  I  have  a  reallv  good  sensible  proposal 
to  make.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  urom  my 
brother,  in  which  he  tells  me  he  has  been 
presented  with  a  little  living  by  his  bishop. 
You  know  Uie  story  of  Jims  love  and  mar- 
riage, Tom,  and  you  '11  agree  with  me  that 
he  will  be  ready  to  sympathize  with  you 
and  Mary,  and  assist  you  as  far  as  lies  in 
his  power.  What  I  propose  is,  that  I  shall 
write  and  tell  him  all  about  you,  and  then 
Mary  can  go  and  stay  with  them,  and  he 
can  marrv  you.  There !  Is  not  that  a 
royal  road  out  of  your  little  fix  ? " 

Tom  and  Maiy  agreed  that  this  was  a 
solution  of  their  difficulty,  and  Edward  ac- 
cordingly sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  his 
brother.  That  done,  he  despatched  the  let- 
ter by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Gnmley's  nephew, 
a  little  pasbr-faced  boy,  the  envy  of  all  the 
youth  oi  Highworth,  because  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  he  lived  entirely  on 
raspberry-tarts  and  apple-turnovers, — a  ru- 
mor which  his  rather  unwholesome  appear- 
ance was  calculated  to  confirm. 

"  And  now  about  Emily  Prior,"  said  Ed- 
ward, turning  to  Mary  and  Tom. 

"What  of  her,  O  Commander  of  the 
Faithless  ? "  said  Tom. 

"  It  appears  that  her  governor  has  writ- 
ten to  Jim  to  hear  what  nas  become  of  me, 
what  chance  there  is  of  my  returning  to 
Oxford,  and  whether  I  intend  to  keep  my 
engagement." 

"  Whew  !  Perhaps  he  meditates  paying 
your  ticks,  Ted." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  But  he  says  poor 
Emily  is  suffering,  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
have  been  behaving  like  a  blackguard.  I 
have  not  written  to  her  for  an  age." 

"Tom,"  said  Mary,  "did  you  ever  tell 
Mr.  Harding  what  I  told  you  about  his  en- 
gagement?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  did.  But,  my  dear 
Mary,  he  won't  believe  you,  and  stul  per- 
sists in  considering  that  his  unfortunate  fas- 
cinations are  so  irresistible  that  no  woman 
can  escape  them." 

"  Dout  tease  him,  Tom,  —  I  won't  have 
it  But  really,  Mr.  Harding,  there  is  no 
reason  for  you  to  fret  about  &iily  —  " 

"Ah,  yes,  —  I  know.  He  told  me  all 
you  said,  but  unfortunately,  you  see,  I  know 
and  feel  otherwise,  much  as  I  might  wish 
it" 


or 


"Well,  there!"  said  Mary  wilh 

petulance,  "  I  know  it  is  very 
and  unkind  and  all  that  to  EmilT,  bm 
it  is  really  for  her  good  as  well  as 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Harding,  that  yon 
the  first  university  man,  by  two 
to  whom  Emily  has  been  engiaged, 
what  is  worse,  I  fear  if  you  were  to  go 
to  Oxford  now,  and  watch  quietly, 
would  find  she  is  far  ham  being  mcoiHnl» 
able—" 

"  Impossible  !    Impossible !    Why,  Wm 
Freehfield,  you  will  sooner  shake  my  gooi-j 
opinion  of  you  than  my  &itli  ^    — ' 
Emily  "  said  Edward,  angrily. 

Mary  was  a  little  terrified  at  this 
burst  Tom  Martindide  did  not  like  it  It  ' 
was  as  if  their  kindly  intentions  had  spruv  , 
«  *"'"«  that  thr^sitened  the  destrac-tiai  a  ^ 


in   pos 


amme 

their  friendship. 

"  Look  here,  Ted.  Will  you  agree  to 
thing  ?  Let  us  drop  this  subject  for  tlifi 
present  To-morrow  you  and  I  will  ma 
over  to  Oxford,  —  nobody  will  lecognis 
either  of  us  there  with  our  Crimean  beuifa 
and  military  get  up,  —  and  we  11  just  leeoe- 
noitre  a  bi^  and  men —  we  shall  aee  whal 
we  shall  see." 

And  so  the  one  doud  that  thieateiiei 
the  long  friendship  of  these  two  was  dissi- 
pated, and  the  rest  of  the  day  passed  pleii- 
antly. 

Next  moming  Tom  and  Edward  sped  off 
to  Oxford,  and  put  up  at  the  Star.  From 
that  ancient  hostelrie  they  pushed  forvard 
a  reconnoisance,  as  Tom  described  it,  and 
invested  Mr.  Poor's  house  the  first  thing 
next  moming,  taking  a  supply  of  cigaxs 
with  them,  and  ensconcing  uiemselves  in 
the  parlor  of  a  little  public-house,  whence 
they  could  keep  a  watch  on  the  gam- 
son. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Tom, 
who  was  on  guard  at  the  time,  save  notice 
that  the  garrison  was  about  to  nu&e  a  sortie  ^ 
and,  sure  enough,  in  a  minute  or  two  Emily 
Prior  sallied  out,  and  turned  her  stepi 
towards  Headington. 

"What's  to  be  done,  Tom?  If  we  follow, 
she  will  recognize  us." 

"  We  must  do  as  we  did  in  the  Crimea, 
O  man  of  little  resource  1 " 

"What's  that?" 

"  Come  and  see  ! " 

Edward  followed  Tom,  who  had  rushed 
hastily  out  and  hailed  a  passing  Hansom. 

"  Here,  tumble  off,  young  Ito,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  lad  wno  was  driving,  and 
who  stared  a  little,  and  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  obey. 

"  Come  out  of  that !  Don't  you  know 
me?    Mr.  Martindale  of  DenbigL    Here, 
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like  that,  and  call  for  the  change  at  the 
itar  thtft  evening  ! "  said  Tom,  toesing  him 
t  baif-eovereign. 

The  lad  recognized  Tom,  and,  staring  for 
a  bit  at  Ted,  recognized  him  too.  Tom  aaw 
tliiay  and  threatened  the  youngster  with  the 
nost  a^vful  penalties  if  he  mentioned  to 
any  one  that  ne  had  seen  Mr.  Harding.  The 
boy  promised  silence. 

Tom  then  put  Edward  inside  the  Hansom 
and  mounted  the  hox  himself,  and  in  this 
order  they  trotted  gently  after  Emily,  stop- 
ping eveiy  now  and  then,  and  only  just 
Keeping  her  in  sight 

Imagine  Tom's  delight  and  Edward's 
rage,  when,  nearly  at  the  top  of  Headington 
Hill,  a  tall,  rather  sandy  youth  joined  Emily, 
and  the  pair  wandered  off  arm  in  arm  across 
the  fields. 

"Hold  hard,  Tom!"  shouted  Edward 
through  the  little  trap  in  the  roof ;  hut  Tom 
only  replied  by  pusning  the  horse  into  a 


grfjog. 


[old  hard,  Tom  !  Don't  be  a  fool ! 
Stop  !  By  Jove !  if  you  don't  1 11  jump 
out^' 

**You11  break  your  neck  if  you  do," 
said  Tom,  speaking  through  the  trap.  **  If 
you  11  promise  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  me, 
1 11  pull  up  ;  if  not,  by  Jove  !  I  'U  take 
you  hack  to  Oxford  full  gallop." 

Edward  could  not  help  laughing,  and 
the  laughter  did  him  good.  So  he  promised 
to  hear  what  Tom  had  to  say,  and  the  cab 
wa.4  accordingly  milled  up. 

"  Look  here,  Ted.  Ko  nonsense.  You 
must  n't  punch  that  youth's  head,  —  he  can't 
help  it." 
**  I  was  n't  going  to  do  so." 
"Well,  I  didn't  know,  and  you  see  I 
eould  n't  get  off  the  Hansom  and  run  after 
yon,  80  I  thought  it  better  to  come  to  tenns 
irst." 

Finally  the  pair  turned  the  Hansom  into 
the  field,  shut  the  gate,  and  tied  the  horse 
to  it  Then'  they  ran  off  across  the  grass 
towards  the  upper  comer,  and,  making  a 
slight  circuit,  contrived  to  meet  Emily  and 
the  sandy  young  gentleman  in  the  next 
field.  These  two  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
conversation  that  they  had  not  noticed  the 
Hansom  or  its  occupants.  Nor  did  they 
take  much  heed  of  the  two  who  were  com- 
ing to  meet  them. 

When  they  came  up,  however,  both  Ed- 
ward and  Tom  took  off  their  hats,  where- 
upon Emily  shrieked  and  turned  pede,  and 
the  sandy  young  gentleman  turned  veiy  pink 
indeed,  and  beran  to  propose  pimchin^  some 
one's  head.  Tom  immeoiately  took  him  in 
hand. 
<*  Sir,  althoiiigh  I  am  an  ex^member  of  the 


University  myself,  I  don't  object  to  accom- 
modating you  in  the  matter  of  mutual 
punching,  —  except  in  ladies'  society,  — 
whenever  you  like.  But  it  will  be  as  well 
for  you  to  know  that  my  friend,  also  an 
ex-member  of  the  University,  is  engaged  to 
Miss  Prior,  and  if  he  claims  priority,  I  must 
in  duty  bound  give  way,  for  you  see  you  've 
been  making  love  to  his  fianc^" 

^' Emily,  is  this  true?"  exclaimed  the 
sandy  young  gentleman,  in  tones  of  sorrow 
and  surprise. 

"  She  can't  deny  it,  my  dear  sir." 

Whereupon  followed  explanations,  re- 
proaches, anger,  grief,  tean,  and  incipient 
nysterics,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Prior,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  notion 
on  seeing  that  the  sandy  young  gentleman 
did  not  appear  anxious  to  catch  her. 

The  result  was  that  then  and  there  Emily 
Prior  and  Edward  Harding  broke  off  the 
engagement  by  mutual  consent,  Emily  prom- 
ising, on  condition  of  their  not  ^breaKing" 
the  sandy  young  gentleman  to  papa,  to  keep 
the  old  hoy  (^uiet,  and  return  Edward  8 
letters. 

The  sandy  youth,  being  a  gentleman, 
very  nobly  undertook  to  convoy  Emily 
home,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  she 
was  not  to  misconstrue  that  act  into  any 
encouraf^ement  of  the  idea  that  he  was  to 
l)e  deceived  any  longer.  He  also,  in  a 
frank,  awkward,  boyish  way,  asked  Tom 
and  Ted  to  wine  with  him  that  evening. 
And  Tom  and  Ted  went  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  hour  or  so,  leaving  the  youth,  who, 
though  a  Queen's  man,  was  a  Very  decent 
lad,  m  a  high  state  of  excitement  at  the 
discovery  that  he  had  been  entertaining  the 
"  Siamese  twins,"  whose  fame  had  not  even 
yet  died  out  in  Oxford.  He  was  grateful 
for  having  been  saved  from  the  artful  Elmily, 
who  had  actually  accepted  him,  probably 
as  it  sort  of  reserve  lover  in  case  Ted  were 
killed  off 

I  need  not  describe  the  relief  of  Edward, 
or  his  penitent  apology  to  Mary  Freshfield. 
As  for  Tom,  he  was  in  splendid  spirits, 
declaring  that  the  trip  to  Oxford  and  their 
doings  there  had  reminded  him  of  old  days, 
and  made  him  feel  quite  young  again. 

As  for  Emily  Prior,  she  drops  out  of  our 
story.  I  believe  she  still  weaves  her  nets 
for  unthinking  mideigraduates,  but  I  fancy 
the  danger  of  her  fascinations  must  be  sorcly 
decreased  by  the  ravages  of  that  fierce  enemy 
of  all  flirts  and  garrison  or  university  belles, 
Time.  She  will  probably  end  bv  marrving 
some  one  in  her  own  rank  of  life,  ancl  be 
the  mother  of  daughters  who  shall  lay  their 
traps  for  our  grandsana  when  we  send  them 
to  college. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MORS  MARBYINa. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  my  reader  at  once 
gueeeed  to  whom  James  Harding  owed  the 
small  living  spoken  of  by  his  brother  in 
the  lost  chapter.  Mr.  Gokling,  we  know, 
had  put  a  request  delicately  to  the  Bishop 
of  Middleborough,  and  we  know  also  that 
"J.  Middleborough,"  if  he  had  seen  any 
probable  advantage  to  himself,  would  have 
presented  the  fattest  rectory  in  his  diocese 
to  l3r.  Colenso's  heretical  Zulu.  Luckily, 
at  this  time  the  bishop  had  no  relations  who 
could  benefit  by  his  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
His  family,  who  were  probably  good  judges 
of  his  capability,  never  looked  for  any  great 
things  from  him,  and  so  did  not  take  orders 
in  time  to  benefit  by  his  advancement  He 
had  a  son,  it  is  true,  whom  the  bishop, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  see  his  own 
chance  of  preferment,  had  sent  to  coll^^ 
but  the  lad  was  only  just  about  to  take  his 
bachelor^s  degree,  after  a  very  brilliant  ca- 
reer at  Oxfora,  during  which  he  had  taken 
several  prizes  for  essays  that  his  father  had 
written  for  him,  so  lus  envious  and  unsuc- 
cessful rivals  allied  ;  but  I  must,  in  can- 
dor to  the  bishop,  state  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this,  —  not  so  much  because  I  should 
consider  he  was  incapable  of  such  (question- 
able conduct  as  because  I  cannot  thmk  even 
his  ailvantage  in  years  could  have  enabled 
him  to  beat  any  smart  young  imdeigraduate 
of  ordinary  talent.  At  any  rate,  the  bishop 
at  this  time  had  no  family  claims  to  satisfy, 
so  the  first  livins  that  fell  in  was  eiven  to 
James.  A  floria  letter,  signed  "  J.  Middle- 
borough,''  accompjanied  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  nomination.  His  lordship  had 
remarked  the  zeal  and  ener^,  etc,  etc., 
admired  and  sympathized  with  the  ardor 
and  earnestness,  etc,  etc,  was  trulv  grateful 
that  it  was  permitted  him  to  mark  even  in 
BO  inadequate  a  manner  his  esteem  of  such 
labors  and  services,  etc.,  etc,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  an  epistle  which  had  little  of  the 
Apostolic  character,  imless  it  were  of  the 
character  of  that  particular  Apostle  who  bore 
the  bag. 

James  Harding  and  his  wife  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  guessing  to  whom  thev  really  owed 
the  living.  It  was  one  of  the  charms  of 
"  J.  Middleborough  "  that,  whenever  he  did 
any  meritorious  actions,  people  always 
looked  for  a  personal  motive. 

"  This  is  your  uncle's  work,  Prue,"  said 
James. 

*'Ye8,  dear,  I  think  it  must  be.  What 
then?" 

"Ah  I  that  '8  just  it,  Pnie.  What 
thenl" 


"Will   you — you   wont  lefnae   i^  li 
mean?" 

^  What !    a  traitor  in   my  own 
Prue  ?    Treachery  in  my  own  bosom  V 

And  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  ~ 
her  fondlv.  She  nestled  up  dose  to  kin^ 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  gave  a 
quiet  little  si^h  of  happiness.  Tlieir  lod^ 
ings  in  a  humole  part  of  LivercheBter  wen 
the  dearest  and  brightest  spot  in  all  the 
earth  to  theuL  You  see,  to  make  any  P^** 
a  home,  there  is  only  needed  one  veiy  jiHk 
thing,  —  love ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity — is  it 
not  7  —  that  we  can't  order  it  in  witli  tht 
new  carpets  and  chairs  and  tables,  became 
it  is  a  very  important  piece  of  fumitiiie. 
James  Harding  looked  down  into  his  wiM 
honest,  frank  gray  eyes,  which  were  savii^ 
as  plainly  as  ever  eyes  spoke,  ^  1  love  yoa ! 
There  was  no  treason  there. 

"ShaUItakeit,  wifie?" 

"Whynot,  Jameal" 

"  You  have  heard  me  say  I  never  wtnld 
buy  a  living.  This  seems  to  me  ahsost  m 
bal" 

*'  No,  darling,  —  that  cannot  be,  eiurely. 
I  know  we  neitner  of  us  respect  the  bidiop, 
except  for  his  office's  sake,  but  then  doot 
you  think,  just  as  his  personal  character 
cannot  prevent  the  efficacy  of  his  epiacopBl 
functions,  so  this  gift,  for  which  you  have 
taken  no  steps,  does  not  sufier  from  his 
motives  or  intentions  ? "  * 

"How  she  argues,  tius  child-wife  of 
mine  !" 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  called  that,  James.  I 
know  I  am  small  and  insignificant,  but  I 
am  a  woman  and  a  wife,  and  have  cast  away 
childish  things." 

"  Very  well,  Prue,  we  won't  call  you  that 
offensive  name  any  more.  Shall  we  bkj 
*  old  woman,'  after  the  approved  custom  oi 
the  laboring  classes  of  tnis  civilized  d^ 
trict?" 

"James,  you  are  wandering  away  from 
the  subject.    Will  you  accept  this  Uving  ?  * 

"  I  had  far  rather  not  It  seems  ahnost 
like  simony  to  me." 

"  Why,  dea^  you  have  taken  no  step  to 
influence  it.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is 
not  Providence  that  is  holding  forth  this 
new  duty,  using  the  bishop's  hands  ?" 

"And  these  poor  people  among  whom 
I  have  worked  and  prayed  so  lonff,  —  to 
my  labors  on  whose  behalf  I  owe  Uie  no- 
blest prize  man  ever  won,  —  such  a  wife ! 
—  what  courage  can  I  fijid  to  leave  them, 
Prue  ? " 

"  We  must  not  doubt,  James,  that  as  good 
a  servant  may  be  sent  into  tiie  vineyard 
here ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  your  work,  which 
18  needed  elsewhere^  will  leave  its  effectB) 
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!id  -that;  the  people  will  hold  to  what  you 

1  l&ope  BO,  but  I  love  my  poor  flock.** 
^■^  BLrling,  we  are  too  poor  to  give  them 
"eaent  help  which  tney  need  as  much 
t     spiritual  aid.    Perliaps  the  bishop 
desire  to  fill  your  place  with  some 
-t>o-do  tinaman.    If  so,  the  poor  may 
fix&fl.     In  him  what  they  so  much  need, — 
oTie  with  the  power  as  well  as  the  will 
'  st  them." 


^  X  think  you  could  persuade  me  to  any- 
' Prue.*'^ 


So  James  accepted  the  living,  which  was 
lt;ix&t:«d  in  the  southernmost  portion  of  the 
and  was  a  thoroughly  agricultural 
and  not  a  very  large  one.  It  was 
all  of  it  in  the  possession  of  one  man, 
Sk  ^^nrealthv  countiy  gentleman  of  the  old 
acliool,  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
**  acquire  Charlwood." 

Squire  Charlwood  was  a  widower  with 
t^wr€>  children^  —  the  elder,  a  son,  was  prac- 
l2siiig  at  the  oar ;  the  vounger,  a  daugnter, 
waa  at  home  keeping  house  for  her  father. 
true  old  gentleman  was  one  of  the  rare  speci- 
mens—  and  their  rarity  is  a  matter   of 
congratulation  —  of  that  hard,  stem  class 
of  men  who  believed  the  feudal  system  was 
t^e  only  safeguard  of  England,  that  protec- 
tion was  the  sole  bulwark  of  their  class,  and 
tliat  the  suffering  of  the  lower  orders  was  a 
mere  necessity  required  to  make  the  upper 
class's  comfort  the  more  certain. 

When  James  arrived  in  the  parish,  he 
-was  not  a  little  surprised  to  fina  that,  al- 
though there  were  several  laige  farms  in 
the  village,  employing  very  many  hands, 
"but  few  laborers  resided  there,  and  that 
wages  were  miserably  low.     He  found,  on 
inijuir^,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  squire's 
objection  to  building  poor  cottages,  for  fear 
of  burdening  the  parish  with  paupers,  in 
the  first  place ;  and  due,  in  the  second,  to 
his  letting  what  poor  cottages  there  were 
on  the  estate  in  a  lump  to  the  farmers, 
who  sublet  to  their  workpeople,  turning 
them  out  of  house  and  home,  or  refusing 
them  a  roof  at  all,  unless  they  acceptea 
the  miserable  pittance  which  the  farmers 
thought  fit  to  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  ignorance  and  vice  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  small  population  of  tiie 
village,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 
Herded  and  hutted  like  cattle,  the  wretched 
people  led  the  life  of  beasts,  while  the  &nn- 
enand  their  sons — those  worst  curses  of 
eoontry  places — ruled  like  the  ignorant 
and  deoased  despots  they  were. 

The  late  r^stor  had  been  an  easy-^ing, 
port-wine-loving  sort  of  man,  an  ex-£llow, 


nominated  by  the  last  bishop,  who  had  been 
at  college  with  him. 

You  will  acknowledge  James  had  no  easy 
work  before  him.  He  was  not  exchanging 
Liverchester  for  a  sinecure.  He  toiled  ana 
slaved,  and  despaired  almost ;  for  there 
is  in  a  town  population,  no  matter  how 
dark  and  poverty-stricken,  a  sort  of  elas- 
ticity which  gives  a  response,  —  shows  some 
consciousness  of  your  ministry,  —  whereas 
in  such  an  agricultural  district  as  this  there 
is  no  answer,  no  sign  to  prove  that  some,  at 
least,  of  your  labor  is  not  thrown  away. 

Still,  supported  by  his  noble  wife,  whose 
womanly  tact  and  instinct  did  more,  I  fancy, 
than  James's  experience  and  earnestness,  he 
worked  on.  Tne  result  was  that,  though 
still  received  at  the  manor-house,  —  because 
Squire  Charlwood  felt  it  a  duty  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Church,  —  he  was  far  from  pop- 
ul^  there,  being  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous and  troublesome  fellow, — one  of  the 
new  school  of  parsons,  who  could  n't  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  be  quiet  and  mind  their  ovm 
business. 

When  James  and  his  wife  heard  from 
Edwud  about  Tom  Martindale  and  Maiy 
Freshfield  and  their  difficulties,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  at  once  sided  with  those  very 
headstrong  young  people. 

''  It 's  no  use  shaking  your  head  and 
looking  grave,  James.  I  know  your  sym- 
pathies are  with  them,  or,  if  not,  ought  to 
oe,  if  only  for  the  good  example  you  set 
theuL" 

**  Yes ;  but.  Prue,  Martindale  has  a  father 
who  will  be  deeply  grieved,  I  fear." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  it,  James,  but  it  can't  be 
helped,  can  it?  and  as  Mr.  Martindale, 
junio^  I  hope,  marries  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, I  think  it  is  useless,  after  having  set- 
tled that  point,  to  waste  time  in  thinking 
if  it  suits  everybody." 

"  It 's  a  good  thing,  young  woman,  that 
you  have  no  children  to  learn  doctrines  so 
subversive  of  all  parental  authoritv." 

"  My  dear,  if  I  had  twenty  children,  they 
should  all  marry  at  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts,  not  at  mine  ! " 

'^  Then  you  counsel  an  alliance  with  these 
scapegraces,  in  spite  of  poor  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's  inevitable  misery  at  his  son's  mar- 
riage ?" 

*^Stop  a  moment.  I  suppose  there  will 
be  nothing  dandeetine?  He  will  tell  Ida 
father?** 

*'  0  yes  !    I  quite  undesstand  that" 

"  Then  write  oflf  to  your  brother  Edward, 
whom  I  long  to  see,  oy  the  way,  and  tell 
him  to  ask  Miss  Freshfield  down  to  stay 
with  us,  poor  girl,  and  say  we  *11  do  all  in 
our  power." 
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^  Your  commands,  Prde,  must,  and  thete- 
lore  shall,  be  obeyed." 

Accordingly,  m  another  week  Maiy 
Freshfield  came  to  stay  with  this  good  little 
couple  ;  and  when  she  had  been  with  them 
a  fortnight,  Tom  Martindale  and  £dward 
made  their  appearance,  and  took  lodgings 
at  a  farm-house  in  the  village. 

Tom  had  told  his  father  nis  intention, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  nearly  broken- 
hearted,—  so  nearly  that  I  believe  Tom, 
who  really  loved  him,  would  have  aban- 
doned his  plans  if  there  had  not  been  a  risk 
of  stUl  more  serious  heart-breaking  in  so 
doing. 

It  was  a  brief  pleasant  time  this,  when 
James  and  his  wife  almost  forgot,  in  the 
pleasure  of  watching  what  reminded  them 
of  their  own  love  and  marriage,  the  hopeless 
task  they  had  to  perform  in  tneir  dead-alive 
parish.  Edward  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression on  Prudence,  who  liked  his  quiet 
and  reserved  manner,  —  due,  it  must  be 
owned,  chiefly  to  his  sense  of  being  much 
in  debt,  and  out  of  luck  generally.  It  was 
not  long  before  Edward  had  confided  to  her 
his  love-story,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  he  made  himself  out  to  be  more  dis- 
appointed at  the  deception  than  he  really 
was. 

In  due  time  the  weddins-day  of  Tom 
Martindale  and  Mary  Fresnfield  arrived. 
It  was  veiy  quiet,  but  not  quite  so  unpre- 
tending as  that  of  James  and  Prudence. 
Tom  would  not  be  happy  till  he  had  ffot 
down  a  case  of  champagne  and  a  little  cake, 
and  he  would  have  one  carriage  with  two 
gray  posters,  and  was  altogether  more  de- 
monstrative than  James  had  been. 

Yet  I  don't  suppose  he  was  less  sincere. 
He  certainly  did  not  love  his  wife  the  less 
—  if  he  did  not  love  her  the  more — because 
her  health  was  drunk  in  sparkling  cham- 
pagne ;  nor  was  his  affection  lees  worth 
naving  because  he  threw  it  into  the  form  of 
a  cake.  Nor,  finally,  was  he  less  delighted 
to  make  her  his  own  because  they  rode 
home  —  about  twenty  yards  at  most  —  in  a 
carriage  and  pair,  instead  of  walking. 

Tom  and  Mary  went  off  to  the  I^es  for 
their  honeymoon,  and  Edward  stayed  with 
his  brother.  He  became  a  little  given  to 
melancholy,  and  was  apt  to  sigh  and  ponder 
over  his  difiiculties.  He  was  getting  very 
tired  of  the  world,  for  Ms  martial  ardor  was 
dying  out  in  the  face  of  a  humdrum  garrison- 
life,  his  regiment  having  been  reddled  to 
ihigland,  and  about,  so  he  heard,  to  be 
stationed  in  Ireland. 

Prudence  saw  his  melancholy,  and  was 
veiy  anxious  to  drive  it  away.  She  asked 
James  if  Uiere  were  any  deeper-seated  cause 


for  it  than  his  love-aAur,  and  hat 
told  her  about  his  broth^s  debtL 

""Why,  James,  dear,  if  that's  aXL 
there  our  thousand  pounds?     Let's 
them  o£f  for  him.      We  aim'  nt  \k 
poorer ;  we  've  plenty  to  live  upon,  ba^ 
we?" 

''You're  the  best  little  waman.  ii 
world  ! "  said  Jamee,  clsu^ing  her 
heart 

Having  conceived  this   plan, 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  into  effect, 
made  James  write  to  a  lawyer  wIlohi. 
had  employed  at  Oxford,  and  get  liiiH 
collect  iiiiward's  bills  and  send  them  to 
The  lawyer  obeyed,  and  I  regret  to  eaj 
Ust  was  a  terribly  long  one,  and  the 

made  a  verv,  very  large  hole  in  the  t 

pounds  which  James  and   Prudence 
meant  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day. 

At  last  all  was  aitanged  aatisfactxHaly^ 
and  one  morning  at  breamst  James  thxevr 
across  the  table  to  his  brother  the  la^v 
letter  enclosing  a  discharge  in  full 
Edward's  debts.  Edward  could 
believe  his  eyes. 

"Why,— eh?     What,— all  paid! 
Jove !      Jim,    old   boy,   whose    doinf 
this?" 

James,  who  had  broken  the  news  in  thai 
off-hand  way  to  spare  his  brother  as  muck 
as  possible,  mdicated  Prudmce  with  a  jeck 
of  the  head. 

Edward  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  then,  —  well,  he  was  an  officer  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  but  then  he  was 
young,  and  had  never  seen  service,  besides, 
so  I  don't  consider  him  the  worse  soldier  for 
it,  —  well,  then  he  burst  into  tears,  and  hb 
voice  was  so  broken  he  could  hardly  ecib 
out  his  thanks. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BELLA.  GHARLWOOD. 

Jakes  Hardikg'b  new  parish,  the  viUacB 
of  Bremning  Minor,  was  a  veiy  lovely  litSe 
place.  Mr.  Charlwood  —  **  Squire  Chail- 
wood,"  as  he  delighted  to  be  called  —  owned 
nearly  the  whofe.  And  he  took  a  great 
pride  in  it,  though  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  his.  pride  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
trees,  lanes,  houses,  and  other  inanimate 
objects  therein,  and  was  in  no  wise  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the  human  in- 
habitants. 

He  had  delightful  plantations  along  die 
roadside,  and  little  clumps  of  trees  where 
three  or  more  wavs  met  The  small  stream 
which  flowed  through  the  village  wu 
spaunad  here  and  there  l^  picturesque  one- 
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^  ^ bridges.    The  gaidens  in  front  of  the 

"^  ot.^jiges  bordering  the  high  road  were  care* 
'  ~  "Ully  kept,  and  plentifully  stocked  with 
^Icyvrers.  The  cottages  themselyes  would 
:_^ki^ve  delighted  the  eye  of  an  artist  with 
'-"''flieir  brown  thatch,  quaint  windows,  and  a 
.    liiLonsand  other  little  details  which  look 


.rming  in  a  picture. 
^^4     You  could  not   possibly  pass    throi^h 
SBremning  Minor  without  oeing  struck  By 
>iAie  care  Destowed  on  it  to  make  it  look  a 

-  ^^latic  Paradise,  —  a  very  Eden. 

^-        But  if  you  took  up  your  abode  for  any 
=    time  in  Bremning  Minor,  you  would  have 
"been  rudely  and  rapidly  undeceived.     Be- 
'    Isind  the  strips  of  plantation  by  the  road- 
aide  were  hovels  hardly  fit  for  human  habi- 

-  tatdon.  The  money  spent  on  the  arches 
o^er  the  brook,  which  was  in  real  fact  the 
vfllage  drain,  should  have  been  laid  out  in 
Inricking  it  over,  and  defending  its  nei^h- 
lx>rs  from  the  noxious  exhalations  which 
'were  always  rising  from  it.  The  carclens 
ixL  front  of  the  cottages  did  not  belong  to 

.  "them,  and  were  tended,  not  by  the  tenants, 
Imt  by  the  squire's  gardener.  And  the 
eliarm  which  the  cottages  had  for  the  artis- 
tic eye  was  due  to  the  lact  that  repairs  were 
neglected  :  they  owed  their  beauty  to  decay. 
The  variesated  splotches  of  mildew,  the 
rents  and  msures  of  the  walls,  the  layers  of 
moss  on  the  turf,  the  graceful  irregularity 
of  the  Toof-line,  the  small  windows  with 
quarrelled  panes,  the  low  ceilings  and  little 
aoors,  were  all  pleasant  points  in-  a  pic- 
ture, but  ugly  and  baneful  things  in  a 
dwelling.  ' 

t  When  you  found  out  this,  and  learnt  how 
delusive  was  the  aspect  of  the  village,  it 
shook  your  faith  in  everything,  and  you  al- 
most began  to  suspect  that  the  orchards  of 
ruddy  fniit  in  which  the  hamlet  was  em- 
bowered were  only  orchards  of  Dead  Sea 
apples.  And  to  some  extent  perhaps  they 
were.  For  the  produce  of  those  apples  was 
dder,  and  the  worst  and  most  injurious  of 
that  cider  the  farmers  made  their  laborers 
take  in  part  pa^onent  of  wages,  —  stuff  that 
was  literally  intoxicating,  for  it  was  poi- 
soning those  wretched  creatures  who  made 
beasts  of  themselves  with  it,  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  was  no  more  than  Squire  Charlwood 
and  the  farmers  were  ever  studying  to  make 
them. 

You  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  marvel 
that  this  state  of  things  was  allowed  to  go 
on  when  there  was  a  woman,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  young  woman,  a^  the  Manor  House. 
For  I  have  told  you  that  the  squire  was  a 
widower  with  one  daughter.  But  he  never 
allowed  her  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  management  of  bis  estate,  or  to  see  into 


the  condition  of  the  poor.  There  were  cer- 
tain charities  which  were  expected  of  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  these  he  paid,  as  he 
paid  his  taxes,  and  that  was  not  always 
without  a  grumble.  But  these  charities 
were  the  housekeeper's  work.  He  sternly 
refused  to  let  his  oaughter  have  anything 
to  do  with  them. 

"  The  poor  people  were  n't  fit  for  her  to 
have  anything  to  do  with,"  he  said.  '*  She 
couldn't  visit  their  houses  without  the 
chance  of  seeing  or  hearing  something  which 
she  ought  not  What  were  pareons  paid  for 
but  to  see  after  the  lower  classes  ?  At  any 
rate,  he  wouldn't  have  any  of  this  new- 
fangled visiting  nonsense  in  his  house.  She 
should  n't  go  about  among  the  poor  while 
he  could  prevent  it,  —  that  was  nat ! " 

He  brought  his  daughter  up  to  be  a  young 
lady,  that  perfection  of  ornamental  useless- 
ness.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
or  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  life.  Accom- 
plished she  was  most  assuredly  in  all  the 
arts  that  are  unprofitable.  If  called  on  sud- 
denly to  do  something  for  a  living,  she 
would  have  offered  to  make  a  bead  purse  or 
a  butterfly  pen- wiper,  —  at  the  very  utmost 
a  pair  of  Berlin  wool  slippers.  If  driven 
by  unexpected  necessity  to  provide  some- 
thing fbr  ner  own  dinner,  I  question  whether 
she  could  have  displayed  a  knowledge  of 
any  process  more  nearly  approaching  cook- 
ery tnan  the  manufacture  of  gum-water,  or 
the  solution  of  red  sealing-wax  in  spirit  of 
wine. 

I  think  it  likely  that  Bella  Charlwood,  in 
spite  of  these  accomplishments  of  hers, 
would  have  found  her  life  rather  a  bore  but 
for  that  universal  benefactor.  Literature. 
Unluckily  there  is  literature  and  literature, 
and  Bella's  reading  was  not  of  a  high  class. 
The  library  of  Bremning  Man  or  had  been 
stocked  by  contract.  The  squire  never 
cared  to  read  much,  except  a  law-book  or 
newspaper.  So  he  intrusted  the  choice  of 
his  library  to  the  ettationer  at  the  nearest 
town,  and  that  literary  authority  found  he 
could  make  the  best  of  the  bargain  by  buy- 
ing up  a  lot  of  third-rate  three-volume  nov- 
els ofthe  Rose  Matilda  school.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  trash  as  that  which  filled  the 
librarv  bookshelves,  I  fancy,  had  never  been 
seen  before.  On  this  pernicious  rubbish 
Bella  Charlwood  fed  until  she  lived  in  an 
ideal  world  of  feverish  impossibilities  and 
diluted  sentimentality. 

The  gypsies  who  encamped  on  the  neigh- 
boring common  at  times  were  not  slow  in 
finding  out  this  weak  point  in  Bella's  char- 
acter, —  if  I  may  speal  of  one  point  of  her 
character  as  weak  without  giving  it  an 
invidiouB  distinction,  —  and   the  swarthy 
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cheats  made  quite  a  little  income  out  of  her, 
supplying  her  in  return  with  romantic  via- 
ions  of  the  future. 

Bella  had  never  given  her  father  much 
trouble,  and  so  they  agreed  pretty  well, 
though  in  his  inmost  heart  he  considered 
all  women  a  nuisance.  But  his  daughter 
had  never  resisted  his  orders,  and  obeyed  to 
the  letter  his  directions  about  the  non-visi- 
tation of  the  poor.  Indeed,  it  waa  not  ex- 
pected that  a  young  lady,  who  lived  in  a 
region  of  fiction  among  imaginary  troubles, 
which  always  cleared  off  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, should  take  any  great  interest  in  the 
sad  and  solemn  realities  of  life.  She  only 
knew  of  the  virtuous  peasant  as  some  one 
who  lived  in  a  cot  covered  with  honey- 
suckles, whose  daughter  was  pursued  by  a 
wicked  peer,  but  who  eventually  died 
wealthy  and  beloved,  blessing  his  noole  and 
refor^ned  son-in-law.  There  was  no  instance 
of  this  class  in  the  village,  but  there  were  a 
good  many  low  and  ignorant  people,  and 
Uiey  she  knew,  from  her  experience  of  nov- 
els, were  always  utterly  bad,  and  prepared 
to  do  any  iniauity  for  money. 

Of  the  real  industrious  poor  she  knew 
nothing,  or  at  all  events  had  not  been  taught 
by  her  reading  to  look  for  good  qualities 
behind  dirt  and  misery  and  8(}ualor.  So, 
while  Jack  Nokes's  poor  wife,  with  her  baby 
at  her  breast,  was  on  her  knees  before  the 
squire  in  the  justice-room,  imploring,  with 
bitter  tears,  mercy  for  that  scapegrace,  who 
had  been  caught  snaring  a  hare  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  thanks  to  the  fancy  prices  in- 
sured by  the  Game  Laws,  the  poulterer 
in  the  next  town  would  give  him  twice  as 
much  as  he  could  earn  in  a  day  by  honest 
labor),  —  while  this  poor  woman,  I  say,  was 
sobbing  her  heart  out  over  her  actual  sorrow, 
Bella,  who  might  have  been  interceding  for 
the  wretched  wife,  was  crying  her  eyes  out 
over  the  imaginary  woes  of  Clementina, 
who9e  Alphonso  was  about  to  cross  the  seas 
in  search  of  his  great-grandfather's  marriage 
certificate,  in  order  to  prove  his  title  to  a 
dukedom. 

Imagine  Bella's  delight  when  she  heard 
from  a  friend  of  her  father's  who  came  over 
from  Liverchester  to  dine  with  him,  the 
history  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Pru- 
dence Harding,  —  a  nistory  which,  if  not 
strictly  accurate,  was  the  more  suited  to 
Bella's  taste  by  having  been  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  rather  gaining 
than  losing  in  interest  in  the  transit 

The  squire  was  not  influenced  in  the  same 
way  as  Bella  by  the  recital,  nor  did  it  make 
the  Rev.  James  Harding  more  of  a  fieivorite 
with  him. 

'*  Serve  him  right  to  lose  the  money  I    A 


mere  fortune-hunting  poor  curate,  caas  liim ! 
he  'a  too  weU  off  now,  naving  got  this  liTing 
through  it  A  pretQr  parson  indeed,  wiu 
his  persuading  rich  young  eirls  to  disre- 
gard the  wishes  of  their  lawful  goaixiiana  I 
Bella,  my  dear,  I  request  you  will  avoid 
those  Hardings  aa  much  as  possible  in  fa- 
ture." 

This  last  command  was  all  that  was  neoes- 
saiT  to  make  the  romantic  Bella  ridiculoo^  j 
in  love  with  the  Hardings.  It  made  clan^ 
destine,  and  therefore  aoubly  delicious  to 
this  novel-fed  girl,  the  admiration  she  ft^ 
for  a  real  couple  so  like  the  young  pec^le 
in  a  story ! 

She  began  to  bore  Prudence  to  death  "with 
her  attentions  ;  she  was  incessantly  rushiikg 
in  *'  for  just  five  minutes  "  to  see  dear  Mxa. 
Harding,  and  telling  her  what  a  ^  delight- 
ful book  she  was  reading,  —  O,  so  lovely  ! 
—  with  a  runaway  couple  in  it,  so  nice,  and 
such  deserving  people  !  She  was  sure  Mra^ 
Harding  would  like  to  read  it  She  mi^ht 
have  it,  if  she  wished,  to-morrow  ! " 

Prudence  was  too  kind-hearted,  and,  what 
b  more,  too  wise,  to  snub  Bella,  so  she  pat 
up  with  the  infliction.     She  felt  that  ner 
husband's  position  would  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  nis  relations  with  the  squire,  — 
that  it  depended  on  Mr.  Charlwood  whether 
James's  Ufe  was  pleasant  or  miserable,  — 
and  she  was  therefore  as  glad  as  only  a  wo- 
man can  l)e  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
martyr  of  herself  for  the  good  of  the  man 
she  loved.   She  bore  Belial  gushing  tender- 
ness with  the  best  possible  grace,  and  took 
as  much  interest  as  she  could  feign  in  her 
sayings  and  doings,  in  the  hope  that  friend- 
Iv  relations  might  thus  be  established  with 
the  Manor  House  people. 

The  arrival  of  Edward  Harding  was  a 
great  event  to  Bella.  Of  course  there  had 
always  been  an  ideal  king  reigning  in  her 
heart,  but  she  had  never  met  with  any  young 
man  who  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  considered  as  the  embodiment  of 
her  essence  of  novel-hero.  Her  brother 
had  sometimes  talked  of  bringing  friends 
down  to  stay  the  vacation  witn  him,  and 
had  mentioned  at  different  intervals  different 
individuals  as  ''his  nearest  and  dearest 
friend,"  but  somehow  the  visit  had  never 
been  x>aid,  and  Bella  was  still  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  an  imaginary  swaio. 

Now,  however,  her  dream  was  to  be  real- 
ized. A  real  soldier,  who  had  been  in  a 
real  war,  was  coming  down,  and  she  at  once 
pictured  to  herself  a  Paladin  of  surpasaing 
strength  and  manly  beauty. 

How  far  Edward  Harding  realized  the 
picture  I  cannot  telL  But  I  imajgine  a  very 
oeaided  and  brown  young  man,  in  not  veiy 
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ci-vilian  attiie,  was  not  quite  the  same 
the  tall,  well-shaven,  pink-and- 
mlezioned,  red-coated,  and  plumed 
oflficer  she  nad  fancied  to  herself. 

•*  jAjimI  you  were  really  in  the  Crimea, 
Mr.  Harding?"  said  Bella.  "You  really 
iwexit  thjough  all  those  perils  and  privations, 
and.  liave  come  back  unhurt,  like  Wallace 
in    the    Scottidi,  Chiefs  ?    0,  how  interest- 


L^v^Lrd  was  a  little  taken  aback,  and 
nmttered  something  about  having  been  in 
tiie  Orimea.  He  was  not  quite  certain 
-wbeiher  this  high-flown  language  were  not 
intended  for  banter.  | 

**  And  you  have  really  seen  a  great 
fight?'' 

**0,  several,"  said  Edward,  recovering 
himself,  and  feeling  she  was  in  earnest,  but 
with  a  sly  twinkle  m  his  eye,  as  if  he  meant 
to  Tpven^^  himself  for  his  puzzlement 

"Do  tell  me  which  they  were.  The  Al- 
ma, I  fcuppose,  and  —  " 

**  O  dear,  no,  they  were  only  Town  and 
Gown  TOWS  at  Oitford.  I  arrived  in  the 
Crimea,  too  late  to  see  active  service." 

**  What  a  quiz  you  are,  Mr.  Harding !  I 
declare  if  you  didn't  make  me  fancy  you 
meant  battles.  But  how  disappoint^  you 
most  have  been  !  Were  n't  you  fit  to  crv, 
like  Alexander  the  Great  in  Sophronia  me 
Priestessj  because  there  were  no  more  worlds 
to  fight  about  ? " 

Edward  declared  he  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  for  he  should  probably  have 
.  heen  terribly  scared  in  a  real  oattle. 

*'  Ah,  that 's  your  artful  courageousness  ! 
You  know  Sir  LeoMc  pretended  to  Juliana 
in  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Rose  that  he  was 
too  frightened  to  co  to  the  tournament,  but 
he  went  on  the  sly,  and  conquered  every- 

**  Did  he  indeed  ?  "  Edward  asked,  for  he 
was  not  deeply  read  in  novels  or,  indeed,  in 
any  absttnse  science. 

But  though  Edward  was  not  deeply  read 
in  novels,  he  was  at  tins  period  considerably 
tinged  with  sentiment.    The  shipwreck  of 
his  affections,  embarked  on  board  the  Emily 
Prior,  bound  for  the  United  State  of  Matri- 
mony, had  made  him  gloomy,  and  prone  to 
consider  woimded  vanity  as  blighted  pas- 
sioiL    While  he  was  engaged  to  Emilv  he 
was  forever  sighing  to  rid  himself  of  the 
Widen.    But  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly released,  he  shifted  his  position,  and 
tried   to  persuade   himself   tnat   he    was 
'Wretched  at  the  desertion.  The  fact  was,  he 
liked  to  be  a  martyr, — there  is  nothing  that 
is  so  popular  among  us  as  martyrdom,  —  and 
be  maae  up  his  mind  to  consider  himself 
iU-used  in  Doth  cases.    His  frame  of  mind 


exactly  fitted  him  to  &11  a  victim  to  Bella 
Charlwood's  romance.  You  ma^  be  sure 
she  did  not  fail  to  make  unobtnisive  love  to 
him.  She  used  to  ogle  and  sigh  and  talk 
sweet  nonsense  to  him,  and  he  encouraged 
her.  You  see,  when  a  man  has  just  had  a 
love-afiair  broken  off,  the  position  of  the 
sexes  is  reversed,  and  it  becomes  a  woman's 
task  to  woo  him  from  his  sad  memories  of 
the  false  one.  And  Edward  submitted  with 
remarkable  grace  to  be  courted  from  miso- 
cynistic  reserve.  Next  to  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  martyr  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  so  tempting  as  being  the  donor  of 
the  fragments  of  a  heart.  There  is  some- 
thing superlatively  flattering  to  one's  vani- 
ty in  bemg  able  to  say  to  a  woman  (or  man) 
who  adores  you,  "  I  can  only  offer  you  the 
ashes  of  a  heart.  You  must  not  ask  me  for 
love  I " 

Edward  had  not  ei^rted  Bella  in  her 
walks  half  a  dozen  times  ere  she  had  heard 
and  sighed  over  the  sad  stoiy  of  his  attach- 
ment. She  looked  upon  herself  in  the  light 
of  a  Bebecca  tending  a  wounded  Ivanhoe, 
or  a  Zeluca  striving  to  restore  a  blighted 
Bernardo  to  a  desire  for  life.  I  wiU  not 
attempt  to  record  any  of  the  high-flown 
discourses  which  occurred  between  these 
two  in  their  sentimental  wanderings,  be- 
cause I  regret  to  say  that,  having  little  leis- 
ure for  reaiding,  I  devote  none  of  it  to  the 
perusal  of  su(m  stories  as  would  assist  me 
to  the  style  which  Bella's  studies  had  led 
her  to  adopt  in  all  her  conversations  with 
Edward  on  such  tender  themes  as  his  dis- 
appointed passion,  or  their  purely  Platonic 
friendship. 

Of  all  the  twaddle  in  life  defend  me  from 
these  Platonic  affections  !  My  dear  Becky, 
when  you  undertake  to  play  Rebecca  to 
young  Algernon,  and  in  tne  most  sisterly 
way  bind  up  the  wounds  that  the  cruel 
Rowena  has  inflicted  on  him,  be  sure  that 
it  can  only  end  in  one  way.  He  will  re- 
cover to  marry  either  you  or  Bowena,  in 
which  latter  case  your  flings  towards  the 
bride  will  be  anything  but  sisterly.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a  man  who  has 
misplaced  his  love  can  possibly  be  consoled. 
He  must  find  some  other  woman  who  will 
not  misuse  his  affections,  and  therefore,  Bes- 
sie, or  Annie,  or  Laura,  or  whatever  your 
dear  name  may  be,  rely  upon  it  that,  call  it 
sisterly  if  you  please  to  be<nn  with,  the 
tenderness  vou  bestow  upon  nim  must  be 
very  strongly  flavored  with  the  pity  which 
is  nearest  akin  to  love  of  other  than  a  sis- 
terlv  nature. 

Irudence  watched  the  growth  of  this 
affection  with  great  pleasure.  But  Prudence 
with  all  her  wisdom  was  a  goose, — une- 
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quivocally  as  great  a  gooee  in  other  people's 
love-affairs  as  she  had  been  in  her  own. 
Just  as  she  had  thrown  away  wealth  for  a 
poor  curate  in  her  own  case,  so  she  disie- 

girded  common  sense  in  the  case  of  others, 
he  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  Ed- 
ward's heart  was  racked  with  the  moeft 
acute  pain  by  the  fisdthlessness  of  Emily 
Prior,  and,  though  she  was  startled  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  cure,  she  was  really  de- 
lighted to  find  that  Bella  could  cause  him 
to  forget  his  anguish. 

I  suppose  when  people  who  are  inordi- 
nately wealthy,  and  who  dine  off  silver  every 
day,  are  invited  and  condescend  to  go  to 
the  houses  of  meaner  creatures,  they  do 
not  dream  of  suspecting  the  spoons  and 
forks  of  pewter  ;  tney  never  look  to  see  if 
they  are  Hall-marked.  Utterly  unweeting 
of  albata  or  nickel,  they  do  not  spend  a 
moment  in  wondering  which  substitute  for 
silver  is  being  presented  them.  At  least,  I 
hope  they  don't,  and  I  imagine  they  don't ; 
but  never  having  been  inorainately  wealthy 
myself,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience. 
I  am,  however,  quite  clear  on  one  point,  — 
that  Prudence,  never  having  known  but  one 
pasHion  in  her  life,  and  that  a  thoroughly 
sterling  one,  did  not  dream  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  attachments  as  that  springing 
up  between  Bella  and  Edward  being  rottea 
at  the  core,  —  that,  in  fact,  the  spoons  were 
not  even  albata,  but  only  bismuth,  fated  to 
melt  into  nothing  at  the  first  toudi  of  hot 
water.  So  Prudence  took  infinite  interest 
in  this  sham  sentiment,  and  watched  its 
growth  as  if  it  were  of  priceless  value. 

And  in  the  mean  time  it  grew  and  flour- 
ished.    Bella  reallv  was  in  love.    You  will 

•i 

olxserve  I  don't  say  she  loved,  —  I  only  say 
she  was  in  love, — because  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two 
things.  To  her  this  mild  form  of  the  uni- 
versiil  disorder  was  exquisite  anguish.  She 
thoroughly  enjoyed  all  the  miseries  of  jeal^ 
ousy,  of  separation,  of  doubt,  of  fear,  and 
of  loudness.  She  was  in  love  after  the  ap- 
proved model,  and  could  have  quoted  the 
precedent  of  some  heroine  or  another  in  her 
favorite  novels  in  defence  of  each  particu- 
lar act  of  affectionate  folly  of  which  she 
was  guilty. 

Edward  did  not  deceive  himself  with  the 
notion  that  he  really  loved  Bella.  He  was 
sunply  rewarding  her  for  her  kindness  and 
tender  interest.  What  else  could  he  do? 
She  evidently  loved  him,  and  he  knew  from 
bitter  experience  —  so  he  argued  with  him- 
self—  what  the  pangs  of  an  unrequited 
affection  were.  He  would  spare  her  ail  the 
pain  he  could.  Life  was  of  no  further  in- 
terest to  him  now.    So  why  should  he  not 


devote  it,  offer  it  as  a  sacrifioe  to  this  poor 
girl,  who  had  foimed  an  attachment  for 
him?  He  told  Bella  all  this  when  at  lengtk 
the  time  came  for  their  declarations,  as  ctane 
it  did,  of  course,  before  very  long.  Bat  she 
was  only  the  more  charmed  to  find  this 
additional  mystery  and  complicatian.  If 
there  had  been  no  obstacles  and  no  eocen- 
tridtiee  about  their  attachment,  if  her 
father  had  given  his  consent  and  Edward 
had  been  wealthy,  I  think  she  would,  per- 
haps, have  turned  up  her  nose  at  a  matek 
so  opposed  to  the  rules  as  made  and  pro- 
vided in  well-regulated  novels  for  all  in- 
stances  of  the  tender  passion. 

Edw^ard  was  very  well  satisfied  with  a 
tacit  engagement.  He  did  not  bum  to  ask 
her  fathers  consent  to  their  union.  He 
was  content  to  go  on  in  a  desultoir  way  as 
Ions  as  you  &e,  and  he  therefore  met 
Bella  half-way  when  she  began  to  entreat 
him  not  to  destroy  their  happiness  by  di- 
vulging their  love  to  papa.  She  would  n't 
have  cared  two  straws  for  any  love  that 
was  n't  clandestine,  and  he  only  cared  for 
it  as  a  sort  of  occupation  for  his  idleness^ 
a  distraction  from  nis  thoughts  of  the 
past  and  the  cruel  infidelity  of  woman. 
For,  as  I  have  already  said,  althoufiii  as 
long  as  he  was  en«iged  to  her  he  dia  not 
discover  any  legara  for  Emily  Prior,  no 
sooner  was  the  engagement  at  an  end  than 
he  began  to  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  a  disap- 
pointed passion. 

But  these  two  young  people  were  reckon- 
ing without  James  and  Prudence.  James 
had  taken  no  heed  of  their  gambols,  but,  as 
we  know,  Prudence  had  watched  them  with 
deep  interest,  and  as  soon  as  she  knew  that 
the  couple  had  declared  themselves  and 
plighted  their  troth,  she  told  her  husband. 
Even  the  best  women  are  match-makers  at 
heart 

When  James  learnt  this  new  flame  of 
Edward's  he  was  not  over-delighted,  and  he 
was  still  more  imcomfortable  when  he  found 
that  it  was  a  clandestine  one. 

**  My  dear  wifie,"  said  James,  gravelv,  "  I 
would  n't  for  the  world  hurt  Ted's  feelinss^ 
but  1  really  must  talk  to  him  serious^. 
This  kind  of  thing  is  underhand  and  disin- 
genuous. If  he  loves  Miss  Charlwood,  he 
must  ask  her  hand  of  her  fath^  honestly,, 
like  a  man,  not  try  to  steal  her  heart  clan- 
destinely." 

'*  This  frY)m  the  man  who  stole  Prudence 
Heath's  heart?"  asked  his  wife,  smiling 
fondly  on  him. 

**  That  man,  my  love,  hid  nothing  of  his 
intentions  or  acts,  nor  did  Prudence  Heath, 
and  I  'm  sure  Prue  Harding  approves  of  her 
honesty  aad  stnightforwaraness." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BABBLING  IK  LirXBATUBB. 

weIl-]piown  *'  skeleton  in  the  cub- 

TxMund  "  theoiy,  if  it  be  true  in  the  wider 

axftd  more  terrible  sense  in  which  it  is  gen- 

eErallY  spoken  of,  is  undoubtedly  true  on  a 

sxnaller  scale.    There  is  not  one  of  us  who 

luis    not  some  pet  weakness  or  folly  —  not 

«t    'whole    skeleton,  but  a  finger-bone,  or 

perhaps  even  a  tibia  —  concealed  in  a  dark 

oomer,  only  to  be  brought  out  when  we  are 

aecxune  &om  observation.     I  have  heard  of 

an  honest  and  upright  man  who  would  not 

liave  robbed  his  neighbor  of  a  penn^,  but 

'wrho   could    not  resist  the  t^ptation  of 

making  a  false  return  of  his  income  to  the 

Xnland  Revenue.     I  have  known  a  lady 

"who  would  have  turned  out  of  the  path  to 

fLvoid  treading  on  a  worm,  but  who  scarcely 

liesitated  to  aestroy  a  dressmaker  or  two 

-wlien  she  wanted  a  ball-dress  at  short  notice. 

liay,  I  have  heard  of  a  great  and  senerous 

noblenmn,  who  was  a  large  contrioutor  to 

charities,  but  who  did  not  scruple  to  send  a 

iroTkinffman  to  jail  (and  his  family  con- 

seqnenUy  to    the  workhouse,    or  worse), 

hecause  he  obeyed  the  ^  human  instinct  to 

kill,"  and  shot  a  hare. 

You  will  argue  from  this,  I  dare  say,  that 
I  am  going  to  expose  the  weakness  of  some 
of  my  go<3  people,  and  that  the  weakness 
is  a  very  awful  one.  Well,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact.  One  of  my 
good  people  does  indulge  in  a  secret  fsdling, 
and  a  very  heinous  one. 

"  Who  is  the  culprit  ? "  you  ask. 
I  tremble  to  conless  it  is  Prudence  Hard- 
ing.    You  start  and  shudder.    What  will 
you  do  when  you  hear  what  the  clandestine 
ffoilt  is  which  I  must  declare  proven  against 

Prudence  Heath  actually  "  wrote  "  on  the 
flly,  —  was  an  authoress  in  a  small  way  I  It 
was  an  unpardonable  crime  ;  but  then,  what 
can  one  do  ?  It  is  no  use  my  attempting  to 
conceal  the  fact,  because  her  name  is  on  the 
title-pace  of  a  little  book  for  the  young 
whicn  I  see  advertised  to-day. 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  that  she  became 
addicted  to  the  terrible  vice. 

During  the  time  when  she  was  actively 
employed  in  tr^in^  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Liverchester,  she  came  in 
contact  with  Miss  Brathwayte,  who  was  one 
of  those  ladies  that  wear  stick-up  collars 
and  white  waistcoats,  and  part  their  hair  on 
one  side.  What  she  did  besides  this  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  laboring  or  indigent 
classes,  I  do  not  know,  but  she  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  up  those  questions  by  the 
way  as  she  was  promoting  the  Rights  of 


Woman,  and  much  was  expected  of  her ; 
and  certainly,  if  eccentricity  of  dress  and  an 
aptitude  for  doing  everything  unfeminine 
could  have  been  of  service  to  the  cause, 
Miss  Brathwayte  would  have  been  an  in- 
valuable ally. 

She  was  no  particular  favorite  with 
unobtrusive,  active  little  Prudence,  but  she 
was  much  too  shrewd  not  to  see  Uiat  that 
voung  person  could  be  of  infinite  service  to 
her,  so  she  forced  her  ^endship  upon  her. 
She  prevailed  on  her  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  of  the  district,  and  these 
reports,  professedly  ''  edited  by  Miss  Brath- 
wayte "  (who  got  all  the  credit  for  whatever 
in  them  happened  to  be  valuable),  were  for- 
wanled  to  Head-Quarters,  where  they  were 
highly  spoken  of.  By  "  Head-Quarters  "  I 
mean  a  sort  of  society  in  London,  composed 
of  very  manly  young  women  and  very  old 
womanly  men.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
connected  with  journals  or  periodicals 
chiefly  supported  by  female  readers,  —  pub- 
lications which  recommended  themselves 
especially  to  Woi^en  who  had  Rights.  One 
ofthese  gentlemen  was  fairly  shrewdy  con- 
sidering the  class  of  minds  he  had  been 
associated  with  for  many  years,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  young  lady  who 
reported  so  ably  under  Miss  Brathwayte's 
editorship  might  do  something  under  hia 
management. 

Prudence  was  greatly  surprised  one  day 
to  receive  a  letter  from  this  worthy,  wherein 
he  besought  her  to  favor  him  with  a  fe\f 
articles  on  social  subjects,  for  which  he 
offered  a  price  which  seemed  enormous  to 
Prudence,  but  was  in  reality  a  rate  of  pay 
at  which  a  fire-and-accident  reporter  would 
kick  furiously.  But  it  seemed  to  this  inex- 
perienced girl  a  marvellous  sum, — perhaps 
the  more  marvellous  because  she  did  not 
want  it,  in  the  firsf  place,  and  because  she 
would  earn  it  by  her  own  labor,  in  the 
second.  I  will  point  out  what  I  mean  by 
these  two  things.  First,  had  she  wanted  it, 
the  sum  would  have  seemed  smaller,  because 
a  veiT  great  amount  of  money  in  the  lump 
looks  less  imposing  when  you  have  to  teU 
off  so  much  for  bread,  and  so  much  for  bed, 
and  so  much  for  clothing.  Second,  the 
fact  of  realizing  money  by  your  own  exer- 
tions is  a  pleasure  of  which  the  zest  is  not 
easily  lost,  but  which,  to  a  beginner,  is  a 
deliffht  unsurpassable. 

The  wise  editor  had  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  Prudence  to  contribute  to  his 
periodical,  but  after  a  time,  the  venture  not 
proving  remunerative,  it  became  necessary 
to  strike  out  a  new  line.  The  Domestic  and 
Social  Economist  lost  its  distinctive  character, 
and  when  it  appeared  as  The  Domettic  and 
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Social  Economist,  with  tchich  is  incorporated 
the  Monthly  TreanLre-house,  showed  a  ten- 
dency towards  Tomapces  and  light  literature, 
which  w^as  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
of  the  white  waistcoated  and  side-partinged 
middle-aged  young  ladies  who  had  done  so 
much  to  swamp  it  m  its  original  form.  But 
the  editor  of  the  rehabilitated  magazine  did 
not  let  all  the  stafif  fp.  Of  course  Miss 
Brathwavte  and  the  stiffest-starched  stick- 
upe  and  most  provokingly  clean  white 
waistcoat  seceded.  A  few  of  the  writers, 
however,  still  stuck  by  the  ship.  They 
were  not  so  devoted  to  abstract  principles 
and  the  visionary  Rights  of  Women  as  to 
lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  in 
print  very  willingly. 

Where  is  the  author  who  has  entirely 
outlived  his  enjoyment  of  pjroof-sheets  ? 
Why  then  should  these  poor  girls,  of  vari- 
ous ages,  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty  and 
upwards,  abandon  the  little  amusement 
they  derived  from  perusing  their  own  harm- 
less twaddle  1 

The  cautious  and  appreciative  editor  was 
not  a  man  to  lose  signt  of  Prudence.  He 
suggested  to  her  a  litue  essay  in  the  r^ons 
of  fiction,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite 
a  contribution  in  verse. 

I  have  unearthed  a  volume  of  the  JD.  <& 
S.  E,  of  this  period,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  following  lines,  signea  r.  H.,  must 
be  our  Prudence's  :  — 

DREAMS. 
Bt  P H . 

The  flowen  that  Mm  the  stieam 
Are  brightly  reflected  therein, 

As  the  thiDgs  we  see  Id  a  dreun, 
Which  are  not  and  nerer  have  been, 

Mine  owDf 

Which  are  not  and  nerer  have  been ! 

The  vtream  glidee  away  without  a  oeaBe, 
And  bloemniB  etiU  bloom  in  the  light ; 

Then  night  brings  slumber  and  peace. 
And  Tuions  of  pure  delight, 

luneown. 
And  Tistona  of  pore  ddight. 

I  Hit  beiilde  the  wave, 

Where  the  rfrer  goes  daneing  ever  along,  •» 
From  the  cradle  it  doth  to  the  grare. 

With  always  the  same  song, 

Mine  own, 

With  always  the  same  song. 

The  cautious  and  appreciative  editor  no 
doubt  saw  that  verse  was  not  Prudence's 
forte.  She  was  faulty  in  her  rhymes, — 
witness  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  the 
two  first  stanzas,  —  and  she  was  confused  in 
her  images,  and  she  hobbled  and  hopped 
painfully  in  her  rhythm.  So  he  did  not 
urge  her  to  write  any  more  poetry.  But  he 
was  BO  satisfied  with  a  short  story  she  wrote 
for  him,  that  he  engaged  her  to  write  a  nov- 
el for  him  at  the  rate  of  about  five  thousand 


words  for  two-and-sixpence.  It  is  true  tlal, 
on  learning  from  the  publisher  aoan  alts- 
wards  that  an  emissary  of  a  rival  pul^iea- 
tion  had  been  trying  to  learn  the  name  ani 
address  of  the  author  of  Rulh's  Becko»in§f  be 
raised  that  munificent  remuneration  to  fbor 
shillings  a  page.  But  then  he  entrapped 
Prudence  into  a  promise  not  to  writse  ks 
any  other  periodical  while  Ruih's  Redtommg 
was  running. 

How  that  story  aifected  the  sale  of  the 
periodical,  or  what  the  public  thon^t  of  it, 
we  shall  never  know.  Tor  in  a  frantic  de- 
sire to  bring  its  expenditure  within  bonnda^ 
the  proprietors  began  to  cut  down  the  out- 
lay so  vigorously  that  they  brought  down 
the  magazine  itself  with  a  run.  While  it 
was  being  done  as  well  as  it  possibly  <»nld 
for  the  money,  with  fair  type  and  not  utterlr 
execrable  engravings,  the  D.  tt  S.  E.  had 
barely  kept  its  head  above  water.  When  it 
was  nrinted  for  a  song  on  bad  paper,  and 
the  illustrations  came  to  an  end,  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  circulation  should  not 


crease. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  time  Pradence 
did  not  receive  her  paltry  pittance  with  anj 
regiilarity.  Small  as  it  was,  she  had  counted 
on  it  with  pardonable  pride,  and  she  wrote, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  it.  The  crafty  editor 
candidly  told  her  of  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  periodical,  and  implied  ddicately  that 
its  approaching  untimely  end  was  chiefly  dae 
to  his  unhappy  error  in  employing  her. 
The  result  was  that  she  was  so  conscience- 
smitten  that  she  was  half  prepared  to  dis- 
gorge  all  her  little  gains,  ana  was  indeed 
aunted  for  a  considerable  period  by  a  ghost 
of  the  paper,  attired,  I  suppose,  in  a  proof- 
sheet,  ana  wringing  its  hands  while  it  ac- 
cused her  of  miudering  it. 

Who  would  have  suspected  that  very 
quiet  and  grave  Prudence  Heath  of  snch  a 
career  of  fiteraiy  vice  ?  Little  did  James 
Harding,  when  he  made  her  his  wife,  sup- 
pose that  her  soul  was  burdened  with  re- 
morse for  the  great  crime  of  bringing  7%$ 
Domestic  and  Social  Economist,  with  tckidi 
is  incorporated  the  Monthly  Treasure-house, 
to  its  untijnely  grave. 

Prudence  kept  this  skeleton  so  closely 
locked  away  in  its  dark  comer  that  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  its  existence.  When  she 
married  she  had  no  intention  of  ever  taking 
up  the  pen  again.  Her  experience  of  litera- 
ture had  been  far  from  encouraging,  and 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  have  in- 
duced her  to  indulge  in  the  delicious  impro- 
priety again. 

Not  very  long  after  the  payment  of  Ed- 
ward's debts  Prudence  began  to  have  a  fresh 
I  object  for  her  cares  and  anxieties,  her  aav- 
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ngB  and  eaiiiisgs.  She  was  about  to  be- 
xnne  a  motlier.  There  wafi  a  Btran^e  awe 
md  delight  in  the  thought,  and,  iQ^e  the 
parent-bird  devising  a  nest  for  her  coming 
DTood,  Prudence  b^an  to  plot  and  scheme 
for  her  cliild.  She  did  not  £Tudce  the 
money  which  she  and  her  husband  had  given 
to  release  poor  Ted  from  his  weaiy  slavery, 
but  she  felt  a  necessity  for  devising  some 
means  to  replace  the  amount  by  which 
baby's  fortune,  that  should  have  been,  was 
diminished.  She  instinctively  thought  of 
her  old  literary  efforts,  and,  having  obtained 
somehoigv  or  another  a  little  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  letters,  she  fiEincied 
that  she  might  turn  an  honest  penny  by 
writing. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  that  people  who 
read,  and  sho^d  oe  able  to  appreciate,  the 
improved  literature  of  modem  times,  will 
insist  on  believing  that  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  the  pen  is  one  of  the  simplest  thincs  pos- 
sible,    instead  of  seeing,  in  the  number  of 
widely  circulated  publications  in  which  this 
ace  abounds,  an  evidence  of  the  quantity  of 
SKilled   labor  (not  to  say  so  much  as  ex- 
perienced talent)  that  there  is  in  the  field, 
they  begin  to  dream  of  an  easily  acquired 
income,  and  pester  editors,  whose  duties  in 
these  days  oi  penny  postage  are  no  sinecure, 
with  euclless  batches  of  inferior  writing,  mere 
twaddle,  that  they  themselves  would  oe  the 
&st  to  condemn  and  complain  of  if  it  ap- 
peared, —  always  supposing  that  it  was  the 
contribution  of  some  one  else. 

Prudence  now  betook  herself  to  her  little 
room  whenever  James  was  engaged  on  his 
sermons,  and  very  often  when  he  was  not. 
He  did  not  take  much  notice  of  her  absence, 
for  he  supposed  she  had  household  duties 
to  attend  to. 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  she  was  seated 
—  at  the  time  when  he  fondly  imagined  her 
to  be  counting  out  the  clothes  —  in  ner  quiet 
room,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  engag^  on 
her  novel. 

Yes,  Prudence  was  writing  a  novel.  And 
really,  when  one  reflects  on  the  majority  of 
those  three-voluminous  stories  which  it  fell 
to  her  lot  to  peruse,  as  a  member  of  the 
local  reading  society,  one  can  hardly  won- 
der that  she  should  hope  to  emulate  those 
remarkable  works  of  fiction. 

By  the  time  that  Edward  was  called  upon 
to  promise  that  he  would  undertake  the  re- 
^usibility  of  being  godfather  to  Jim's  first 
htUe  girl,  the  second  volume  of  Cyril  Mark- 
^<i^  or  Gold  (pnd  Goodness,  was  half  finished. 
But  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ted's 
godchild,  a  small  but  very  lively  younjj  lady, 
^th  a  voice  of  her  own,  and  early  mdica- 
tioQB  of  a  front  tooth,  dissipated  for  a  time 


all  Prudence's  literary  visions.  Cvril  Mark- 
ham,  who  at  the  two  hundredth  page  of 
Vol.  II.  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a 
forgery,  in  order  to  rescue  his  lady-love's 
disreputable  father,  a  city  speculator,  from 
banloruptoy,  was  left  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  that  crime  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  manuscript  was  locked  away  in  a 
drawer  imtil  Piiidence  was  well  enough, 
and  Miss  Prue  the  Second  —  so  baby  was 
christened —  had  attained  an  age  when  she 
might  be  intrusted  to  a  great  extent  to 
Martha  Ogleby,  the  young  and  rather  raw 
nurse  whom  Prudence  the  elder  selected  for 
the  cuardian  of  her  first-bom. 

Awtha  Ogleby  was  a  round-faced,  inno- 
cent country  girl,  whose  normal  state  was 
wonder  and  bewilderment.  But  she  was  so 
content  to  wonder,  without  attempting  to 
allay  that  state  of  mind,  that  Prudence  did 
not  scruple  to  resume  her  pen  and  take  up 
the  thread  of  her  story  again,  though  nurse 
and  baby  were  in  the  room  pretty  constantly. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  Martha's  guess- 
ing what  her  mistress  was  employed  upon. 
Martha  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  lone 
laundress,  and,  owing  to  early  training,  her 
mind  never  soared  above  the  mangle  and 
the  wash-tub.  When  she  saw  Prudence 
writing  page  after  page  of  manuscript,  all 
that  it  suggested  to  ner  was  that  missus  had 
a  powerful  deal  of  washing  to  put  down, 
and  the  only  intellectual  effort  it  cost  her 
was  the  attempt  to  calculate  roughly  what 
the  mangling  would  amount  to  at  three 
halfpence  a  dozen. 

As  for  baby,  she  displayed  an  earlv  taste 
for  literature,  for  whenever  mamma  c&anced 
to  take  her  on  her  lap  while  engaged  in  com- 
position, the  young  lady  wouldimmediately 
commence  to  devour  her  mother's  story  with 
absorbing  interest,  —  tuckinj^  it  into  her 
pink  gums  with  a  random  avidity  very  like 
that  of  the  sea-anemone. 

Despite  all  drawbacks,  however,  Prudence 
persisted,  and  before  verv  long  had  finished 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  story.  Whether 
the  quality  was  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  quantity  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say. 

The  story  had  now  so  nearly  approached 
a  conclusion,  that  Prudence  began  to  won- 
der what  publisher  she  had  better  apply  to. 
First  of  all  she  very  naturally  selected 
Reardoss  and  Faldstool,  the  publishers  of 
the  religious  books  which  James  distributed 
as  prizes  in  his  school.  They  —  as  natural  ly 
—  declined  the  offer.  Then  she  wrote  to 
Puffham  Brothers,  whose  name  appeared 
on  the  title-pi^e  of  the  Dropped  Stitch,  the 
last  novel  which  had  fallen  in  her  way. 
But  Puffham  Brothers  were  not  speculative 
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men,  —  thej  never  dreamt  of  exploiting  an 
unknown  writer.  They  waitect  until  an 
author  had  made  a  succesa,  and  then  fl;aTe 
an  abeurd  sum  for  a  work  *'  to  follow  "  from 
the  same  pen,  —  and  I  am  ^lad  to  believe 
loet  geneially,  as  they  deserved  for  cropping 
a  fieM  that  had  only  iust  borne.  So  Pu£ 
ham  Brothers  declinea  Prudence's  offer,  and 
she  had  to  try  Spink  and  Nipper.  Spink 
was  her  correspondent,  and  was  most  affa- 
ble, —  so  affable  that  he  even  took  her  into 
his  confidence,  and  told  her  that  he,  person- 
aljy,  thought  very  highly  of  the  novel,  but 
unfortunately  his  pai&er,  who,  he  implied, 
was  no  jud^,  thought  otherwise ;  but  he 
could  contnve,  he  thought,  to  induce  him 
to  let  the  firm  publish  it  on  terms  which 
meant,  in  so  many  words,  nothing  at  all ! 
From  Spink  and  Nipper,  Prudence  turned 
her  attention  to  Mr.  rownceby,  the  great 
publisher  of  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sirable in  the  way  of  Literature  for  ladies. 
Mr.  Pownceby  suggested  that  Mrs.  Harding 
should  call  upon  Mm.  He  always  liked  to 
see  people,  because  he  could  imk.  exalted 
humoug  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and 
trusted  besides  in  the  effect  of  his  personal 
appearance,  which  was  venerable.  I  may 
add  that  his  humbug  and  his  appearance 
constituted  the  only  capital  he  possessed. 

Prue  was  of  course  taiJcen  in  by  the  fellow. 
He  had  deceived  far  more  experienced  peo- 
ple than  Prue.  So  she  worked  aw^ay  with 
a  will  on  her  story,  which,  he  hinted, 
would  appear  in  the  pages  of  Woman's 
Home. 

0  James  Harding,  to  think  that  the 
gentle,  innocent,  sweet  little  woman  whom 
you  fold  to  your  confiding  breast  is  in 
reality  that  awful  thing,  a  female  novelist ! 
Well  !  that  crafty  woman  continues  her 
work,  and  though  she  sheds  ink,  actuallv 
abstains  from  shedding  blood,  —  thougn 
some  people  would  hanfly  believe  that  of  a 
literary  lady,  —  and  is  ousily  engaged  in 
constructing  a  plot  to  enable  her  to  run  up 
to  London. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
threepenit'obth  of  bkonze. 

Why,  Jim,  you  look  quite  fagged  out,*' 
said  Edward,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  in 
the  library  when  James  arrived  from  his 
visiting  duties. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  said  the  parson. 
''The  parish  is  scattered,  and  there  are 
many  sick." 

''  let  they  talk  about  the  countiy  being 
the  place  for  health." 

''My  dear  Ted^  if  it  were  not  these 


people  would  die  off  round  im  —  &I1  Hke 
soldierB  in  battle,  to  use  a  figfore  iviiich  jm 
ought  to  understand." 

"How  is  it,  Jim?" 

"  Because  they  are  so  badly  housed  a&d 
so  miserably  paia.  I  have  poor  parishioaas 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  aee  meak 
oftener  than  about  four  times  a  year,  and 
then  it  is  greasy  pork.  They  tlkenkaeh-eB 
are  worse  s^ed  than  the  pig»  that  sx^fkr 
that  pork,  etsd  they  are  generally  diaeaaed, 
or  the  meat  would  not  come  within  resek 
of  these  poor  wretches.  The  houBee  have 
no  draining  and  no  ventilation,  or  only 
wholesome  ventilation  as  may  be 
by  opening  a  window  or  a  door  _ 

in  toe  exhalations  of  heaps  of   decajiag 
animal  and  vegetable  matter." 

"  But  who 's  to  blame  for  all  this  I  "^ 

"  The  squire." 

"  What  an  old  brute  he  must  be  !  * 

"He  is  hard  and  brutal,  Ted,  and  tbMt 
makes  me  more  concerned  on  your  accomit." 

"  On  my  account  1 " 

"  Yes,  Ted,  because  I  know  the  sort  off- 
reception  he  will  give  you  when  you  go  to 
ask  nis  daughter's  nand." 

Poor  James  Harding  had  had  consideraUd 
dif&culty  in  trying  to  find  the  most  delicste 
way  of  spealong  to  his  brother  on  the 
subject  of  Bella,  which  he  discussed,  as  we 
alreiady  know,  with  his  wife.  He  did  not 
want  to  offend  Edward,  or  hurt  his  feeling 
the  more  especially  as  he,  James,  had  paid 
off  Edward's  debts,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
suspected  for  an  instant  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  obli^tion  to  dictate  to  his  brother  or 
interfere  with  his  freedom  of  action  in  any 
way.  He  had  been  worrying  his  braim 
sadly  to  devise  some  expedient,  and  after' 
all  he  found  this  chance  conversation  the 
easiest  way  of  doing  it 

Edward  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  the 
notion  of  his  brother's  taking  an  interest  in 
an  attachment  of  which  he  himself  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  conscious. 

"But  I'm  not  exactly — at  least,  not 
just  yet  —  in  fact,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
take  that  step." 

"  But  you  and  Bella  are  engaged,  are  you 
not  1 " 

"  Well,  yes,  something  of  the  sort" 

"Surely  you  don't  intend  to  keep  it  a 
secret  from  her  father  ? " 

"  Why,  vou  see  it  is  Bella's  special  wish, 
and  what  ^s  a  fellow  to  do  unaer  the  cir* 
cumstances  ? " 

"  There  is  only  one  honorable  course,  ia 
there,  Ted  ? " 

"  Well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I  sup- 
pose there  is,  —  but  then  all  things  are  fair 
m  love  and  war." 
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I  don't  think  yon  mean  that  aerionalj, 

i,  do  you  ?* 

^  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  never  aeri- 

OQaly  considered  the  question  in  that  light." 

^  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  at- 

t^Mdiment?" 

^  O  dear,  no.    Poor  girl,  I  believe  she  is 
"verv  fond  of  me  ! " 
*^  And  you,  Ted  ? " 

**  Well,  you  see,  James,  after  a  disan- 
pointment  like  mine,  a  man  has  very  little 
of  ^what  is  called  sentiment  to  bestow.  But 
X  Imow  too  well  what  one  suffers  in  the 
l^estowal  of  an  unrequited  attachment,  and 
I  ^will  give  in  return  for  her  affection  all 
tl&at  a  man  can  give  whose  heart  has  been 
eoorly  blighted" 

All  this  was  very  pretty  talking.    But  I 
til  ink  we  know  how  very  little  Edward  is 
to  be  depended  on  in  these  matters.     Love 
is    one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  diseases 
that  we  mortals  are  subject  to.     It  is  well 
called  an  affection.     It  is  very  like  gout 
and    rheumatism ;  it  flies  about  us,  and 
touches  the  head,  or  the  heart,  or  the  liver, 
at  times,  just  at  its  own  sweet  wilL    When 
it  affects  the  head  it  is  dangerous.    For  a 
man  who  loves  with  his  head  loves  very 
strongly.    This  form  of  the  disorder  attaclu 
us  late  in  life.    When  it  attacks  the  heart 
it  is  generally  communicated  through  the 
eye.     It  is  violent  then,  but  the  paroxysms 
do  not  endure.    When  it  attacks  the  liver 
it  is  simply  another  form  of  bile.     It  jaun- 
dices the  eye,  and  makes  one  irritable  and 
full  of  fiincies.     It  produces  languor  and 
dreaminess. 

Now  I  think  Edward's  love  had  flown  to 
his  liver.  Let  us  examine  the  symptoms. 
First  of  all,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
£mily  Prior  because  it  was  so  convenient 
for  Damon  and  Pythias  to  become  attached 
to  a  Hermia  and  Helena,  ''both  on  one 
sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion." 

Tms  was  languor  and  dreaminess.  Then 
he  continued  to  cling  to  the  engagement 
with  Emily  from  a  morbid  desire  to  be  an 
honorable  martyr.  Mere  bile  that !  And 
then  when  he  loxmd  out  his  mistake  with 
regard  to  Emilv,  he  immediately  turned 
round,  persuaded  himself  he  had  loved  her, 
and  elected  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  disapt- 
pointed  love.  Clearly  aggravate  bile.  And 
now,  when  Bella  rather  threw  herself  at  his 
^  head,  he  accepted  what  he  at  once  concluded 
was  a  deep  and  heartfelt  passion,  and  re- 
I  turned  it  by  the  offer  of  wnat  he  believed 
was  a  brolcen  heart.  Only  jaundice  after 
aU,  bilious  fancies,  and  tinged  views  ! 

The  fact  is,  Edward  was  very  susceptible. 
Some  people  catch  cold  at  the  ghost  of  a 
draught,  by  losing  a  button  off  their  shirt- 
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ooUaiB,  or  by  substituting  a  narrow  watch« 
ribbon  for  a  broad  one.  Just  in  this  way 
some  young  men  Ml  over  head  and  ears 
into  the  tender  passion,  —  so  tender,  indeed, 
as  to  be  almost  soft,  —  at  the  mere  waft  of 
a  petticoat,  the  sight  of  a  fluttering  tress, 
the  glance  of  an  eye.  Most  young  men,  I 
may  say,  take  the  disorder  early  in  this 
form,  which  fortunately  does  not  prevent 
them  from  catching  it  again  later  in  life, 
when  it  flies  to  the  head. 

James,  I  dare  say,  did  not  know  much 
about  the  diagnosis  of  the  passion,  but  it  is 
probable  he  thought  the  blighted  heart  of 
which  Edward  spoke  was  merely  a  little 
affected  by  a  green  insect  which,  as  every 
owner  of  geraniums  knows,  can  be  extir- 
pated by  smoking. 

"  Well,  Ted,  I  think  you  will  see,  on  re- 
flection, that  the  right  course  to  take  is  to 
go  and  speak  out  honestly  to  Squire  Charl- 
wood." 

^  Humph  !     I  suppose  you  're  right" 

'^  I  'm  sure  I  am,  and  so  are  you. 

"  Very  well,  I  '11  do  it" 

"  That 's  right,  Ted.  Thank  you,"  and 
James  shook  his  brother's  hand  warmly. 

**  Why  thank  me,  Jim  1 " 

"  Because  I  was  really  in  a  most  difficult 
position." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  Jim,  I'm  very 
sorry  if  it  was  owing  to  me,  but  I  don't  see 
how." 

**  1  've  ffot  odd  notions  of  duty,  perhaps, 
but  you  Know,  Ted,  if  you  had  not  offered 
to  go,  I  'm  afraid  it  would  have  been  my 
most  painful  task  to  do  so  myself.  I  can- 
not, in  my  position  to  the  squire  as  one  of 
my  parishioners,  —  indeed,  in  the  mere 
abstract  position  of  a  clergyman,  —  see  any- 
thing of  this  kind  carriea  on  in  a  clandes- 
tine way,  especially  by  any  of  my  own 
family.  Mine 's  not  a  pleasant  position, 
Ted,  and  with  a  man  to  deal  with  like 
Charlwood,  all  its  difficulties  force  them- 
selves upon  you.  I  know  I  am  no  favorite 
of  his,  for  as  I  feel  compelled  to  deal  strictly 
and  justly  towards  him,  I  must  deal  strictly 
and  justly  towards  others,  and  this  has 
brought  us  in  contact  more  than  once  in 
matters  that  concern  the  parish  and  his 
tenants." 

"  By  Jove  !  that 's  true,  Jim.  Well,  I 
always  thought  you  parsons  led  such  jolly, 
easy  lives." 

**  A  great  many  people  think  so." 

*'And  a  great  many  parsons  do  so,  eh, 
Jim?" 

"  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  profes- 
sion, —  your  soldier  is  not  always  a  hero  ! " 

"  No,  by  Jove !  he  is  n't,  Jim.  There 
wero  some  brutes  in  my  regiment    One  of 
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onr  fellows  told  me  that  the  captain  of  one 
company,  while  leading  hia  men,  was  shot 
in  the  back  bv  one  of  uiem  who  owed  him 
a  gmdge.  Think  of  that,  —  and  in  battle 
too!" 

'*  I  'm  haidlj  suxpiised.  While  I  was 
at  Liverchester  I  found  that  no  respectable 
men  would  enlist,  —  the  pay  was  so  small, 
and  the  life  so  hard.  It  was  only  the  bom 
vai^bondfl  and  ruffians,  whom  nothing 
could  civilisse,  that  enlisted,  and  they  only 
when  they  were  practically  outlawed  and 
had  no  other  refuge." 

"  But  there  are  biare  fellows  among 
them." 

^  Yes,  and  that  makes  it  the  harder  to 
understand.  Considering  the  material,  it 
is  wonderful  what  soldiers  ours  are  ! " 

"  Why  don't  yon  teach  'em  better  1 " 

**  We  —  meaniuff  the  parsons  —  can't  get 
at  them.  I'll  teU  yon  a  story  in  point 
There  was  a  young  lad  in  my  parish  who 
was  the  terror  of  the  neighbornood.  He 
was  just  at  '  hobbledehoy '  age  when  I  gK)t 
the  curacy,  and  the  very  scouige  of  Uie 
school  Not  that  he  belonged  to  it,  but 
he  was  always  tormenting  either  the  mas- 
ter or  the  scholars.  When  I  came  I  took 
him  in  hand.  He  was  a  mere  unlicked 
cub  —  " 

"  So  you  licked  him  !  * 

**  Yes,  in  one  sense.  He  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  troublesome  to  the  school- 
master, a  mild,  inoffensive  man,  one  day,  so 
I  went  down,  took  my  gentleman  by  the 
collar,  and  lugged  him  bodily  into  the  play- 
ground. *Look  here,  my  fine  fellow,'  I 
said,  *  I  can't  have  our  work  hindered  by 
you.  Either  come  into  the  school  or  go 
away.'  *  Who 's  to  make  me  ? '  said  he.  *  I 
will,'  I  said  quietly.  There  happened  to  be 
a  beam  lying  in  the  yard,  —  the  schoolhouse 
was  only  just  built,  and  the  materials  were 
still  about,  —  so  I  said  to  him,  *  This  bit  of 
wood  is  about  six  times  your  weight  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  I  '11  just  show 
you  what  1 11  do  to  you.'  You  remember 
I  and  Homfray  spent  one  *  Long '  up  in  the 
North,  where  I  had  practised  all  the  Scotch 
games,  putting  the  stone  and  throwing  the 
caber.  I  was  n't  auite  sure  that  my  muscle 
was  n't  a  little  flabby  in  spite  of  tubs  and 
dumb-bells,  but  I  determined  to  try  it  So 
I  took  up  the  beam,  —  it  was  an  end  sawn 
off  about  my  own  height,  —  and,  balancing  it 
a  bit  on  my  hands,  pitched  it  across  the  yard. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  yard,  and  it  was  not 
a  very  big  throw,  but  it  was  quite  enough. 
The  lad  did  n't  say  a  word,  but  he  went  up 
to  the  balk  and  '  hefted '  it,  and  found  there 
was  no  trick,  and  then  he  slunk  out  of  the 
yard  like  a  beaten  dog.    But  I  had  taken  a 


respect  to  him,  becanse,  from  all  I  eooU 
learn,  he  was  no  bully.    The  little  boys  and 
girls  idolized  him.     ^  Stop  a  bit,'  said  L  He 
came  back  like  a  lamb.     *"  If  yon  'II  oooie  ta> 
school  regularly,  1 11  teach  y^ou  how  to  do 
that,  and  Tots  of  other  things,  after  hours.' 
It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  to  my  soiprise  Ise 
jumped  at  it     In  oider  to  ke^  my  pnmi;- 
ise,  1  had  to  have  him  at  my  lodgings  in. 
the  morning,  when  I  was  getting  np,  be- 
cause I  always  allowed  myself  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  at  the  dumb-bells,  and  that  was 
the  only  time  I  could  mie  for  him.     WeO, 
he  got  on  weU  at  school,  and  was  leaning 
his  club-ezerciae  of  a  morning  at  my  lodg^ 
ings  in  style,  when  one  day  there  was  a  gr^ 
commotion  at  the  door  of  the  schoolhoufie^ 
and  in  came  his  mother,  a  wild  Irishwomaii, 
—  we  haTe  lots  of  Irish  in  liverchester, — 
and  a  pretty  to-do  she  made,  declaring  we 
were  ruining  her  boy,  making  a  black  Prot> 
estant  of  him,  and  what  not,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  I  learnt  he  was  a  Romanki^ 
for  he  had  dropped  religion  for  gymnasdea. 
So  I  lost  my  pupil." 

^  Then  the  fact  is  you  want  schools  where 
all  religions  may  go  —  " 

**  Secular  education,  Ted !  It 's  an  awful 
thinff  to  talk  to  a  parson  about,  and  so  it 
shomd  be.  But  tne  longer  F  m  at  it  the 
more  I'm  convinced  that  that's  the  only 
remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  helplessness 
we  see  around  us  ;  not  so  much  in  viUageSi 
though  why  I  hardly  know.  Of  course  the 
principle  ought  to  apply  to  them  aa  well  as 
laige  towns.^ 

''Isn't  it  because  you  parsons,  or  the 
squires,  are  such  little  kings  that  the  people 
all  sacnfice  their  prejudices  and  partialitieB 
to  the  shrine  of  tne  powers  that  be  ?" 

''  It 's  only  too  likely,  and  if  so,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  poor,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  above  the  level  of  the 
brut^,  suffers  ;  and  I  'd  rather,  I  'm  afraid, 
have  secular  education  for  them,  though  I  'm 
obliged  to  own  it  reluctantly." 

"What  was  the  end  of  your  prot^g^  by 
the  way,  Jim  ? " 

"  He  fell  from  bad  to  worse.  The  little 
training  I  had  been  able  to  give  him  was  no 
use,  or  worse  than  none.     He  became,  as  he 

Sew  up,  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  ruffian, 
e  was  sent  to  prison  several  times,  and  at 
last  disappeared  from  sight  altogether.  But 
just  as  I  was  leaving  Liverchester  he  turned 
up  again.  He  had  enlisted  into  the  Line, 
and  nad  served  gallantly.  He  had  gone 
through  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  was  a 
corporal.  The  Uttle  reading  and  writing  he 
had  picked  up  at  school  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  had  worked  hard  at  it,  and  so 
his  gallantly  brought  him  promotion,  which 
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Tiot,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  hindered 
"wy  his  ignorance.  He  had  the  Crimean 
medal,  and  he  had  more  than  that,  —  the 
V^ictoria  Cross !  '* 

**:i^  Jove!''  — a  sigh. 

**  Yes,  that  little  threepenn'orth  of  bronze 
for  ^wfaich  brave  men  are  read^  to  risk  life 
fin«l  linib  at  ever)'-  opportunity.  O  Ted, 
that 's  the  one  thin<j  I  envy  you  soldiers." 

**  It  'a  a  grand  thnig,  Jim  !  All  the  other 
crosses  ana  stars  may  be  got  in  all  sorts  of 
"ways.  They  make  men  knights,  and  baron- 
ets, and  lords,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  for 
the  most  absurd  reasons.  But  there 's  only 
one  ^ray  of  winning  the  threepenn'orth  of 
hToiuse,  as  vou  call  it." 

^  1  think  the  inscription  is  so  simple  and 
eo  fine,  —  *  For  Valor.'^  It  beats  all  the  old 
Roman  inscriptions  for  brevity  and  mean- 
ing.     I  'd  give  anything  I  possess  to  win 

•*You  possess,  Jim,  the  only  thing  that 
could  win  it  Don't  I  remember  your  cut- 
ting in  through  a  crowd  of  cads  in  Brase- 
nose  Lane,  and  bringing  off  Charley  Day  of 
Neipv  ?  It 's  a  pity  you  parsons  have  n't  a 
chance  of  something  of  the  sort." 

•*  Well,  I  don't  know,  Ted  ;  I  'd  give  any- 
thing for  a  Victoria  Cross,  as  I  said  just 
TtfyWy  but  it  is  n't  a  decoration  for  the 
clergy." 

*' why  not,  Jim  ?  From  what  your  wife 
has  said  I  am  sure  a  fellow  who  has  faced 
that  awful  cholera,  as  you  did  at  liverches- 
ter,  is  as  plucky  as  any  man  who  rode  in 
the  Light  Brigade," 

**  It  8  our  outy,  Ted.  There  are  certain 
things  we  are  all  of  us  called  on  to  do  in 
the  hne  of  our  work.  A  parson  might,  per- 
haps, deserve  praise  for  galloping  up  to  a 
hattery  ;  it 's  not  his  work,  dut  to  do  some 
special  deed  of  daring  for  which  you  dis- 
timmish  yourself  among  men  who  ride  up 
to  hattenes  as  mere  every-day  business  is 
something." 

•*HeTe  s  another  way  of  looking  at  it, 
Jim.  A  soldier  has  a  set  of  routine  work, 
chiefly  tending  to  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  would  be  plucky 
work  for  any  one  not  in  the  professioiL  A 
parson,  as  you  say,  might  get  mentioned 
with  credit  for  charging  a  battery  and  cut- 
ting down  a  few  gunners.  But  a  parson's 
line  of  business,  like  an  army-surgeon's, 
very  often  takes  him  where  death  and  its 
horrors  are  just  as  close  and  thick  as  in  the 
Light  Brigade  valley,  only  in  a  different 
form.  In  the  case  of  parson  and  surgeon 
the  risk  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
man.  And  that 's  a  nobler  form  of  courage  ; 
in  fact,  if  you  notice,  the  men  who  get  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  the  Anny  and  Navy  gene- 


rally get  it  for  just  the  kind  of  wont  which 
you  fellows  are  called  on  to  perform  as  a 
matter  of  routine." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ted  % " 

''Why,  I  mean  that-  the  decoration  is 
most  often  conferred  on  men  who  go  out 
under  fire  to  fetch  in  the  wounded,  or  who 
rescue  pnsoners,  or  something  of  that  sort" 

"  Should  not  you  like  to  nave  the  Vic- 
toria Cross,  Ted  i" 

''  I  wiU  have  it  whenever  I  get  a  chance, 
and  that  I  've  made  up  my  mind  to." 

"  It 's  not  everybody  who  cets  the  chance, 
Ted,  or  the  i^ue  of  it  would  be  lessened." 

''  That 's  true,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  earning  it,  I  hope  I  shall  be  thinking 
less  of  the  threepenn'orth  than  of  my  duty." 

"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  what,  you'll  deserve 
a  Victoria  Cross  almost  if  you  face  Charl- 
wood." 

''  0, 1  'm  not  afraid  of  him.  Here  goes. 
Have  an  ambidance  ready  for  the  wounded, 
Jim." 

So  sayingy  Edward  put  on  his  hat  and 
marched  off  towards  the  Manor-house. 

James  Harding  sat  down  to  begin  his  ser^ 
mon.  But  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the 
pen  before  long.  He  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  his  work.    And  no  wonder. 

He  felt  that  Edward's  visit  to  the  Manor- 
house  was  but  the  b^rinning  of  a  desperate 
war  between  himself  and  the  squire  ;  and  he 
estimated  the  extent  of  that  war,  and  how 
unpityingly  it  would  be  carried  on.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  squire  would  not  listen  to 
Edward.  But  he  was  not  distressed  about 
that,  for  if  the  younjj  people  really  loved 
each  other  they  had  time  to  wait  yet,  and 
only  needed  patience,  and  then  their  love 
would  come  all  the  brighter  out  of  the  triaL 

It  was  not  for  them  that  he  feared,  but 
for  himself  and  the  interests  of  the  poor 
people  who  were  to  so  great  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  him  and  on  his  relations  with 
**  the  great  house "  ;  for  whatever  charities 
were  doled  out  by  Mr.  Charlwood  were  ad- 
ministered by  him,  and  any  suspension  of 
relations  between  him  and  the  squire  would 
intercept  even  that  pittance,  and  then  he 
would  nave  to  do  what  he  could  out  of  his 
own  small  means.  But  James  Harding  did 
not  complain.  He  accepted  his  position 
without  a  murmur. 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  the  Victoria  Crosa, 
it  was  this  q^uiet,  undemonstrative  parson, 
whose  eyes  glittered  and  whose  voice  neight- 
ened  as  he  spoke  of  the  "  threepenn'orth  of 
bronze"  just  now.  He  had  been  "as  one 
in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing." 

From  the  time  when  he  fought,  hand  to 
hand  and  foot  to  foot,  that  fierce  l)attle  with 
cholera  in  the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  Vf 
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Livercheflter  to  this  period,  when  he  was 
coiulMtiug  ignoiance  and  poverty  and  dis- 
ease in  outlying  detachments  scattered  up 
and  down  his  parish,  he  had  never  ceased 
to  wear  a  courageous  heart  and  a  cheerful 
front,  though  uie  odds  were  very  heavy 
against  him,  and  victory  w^as  practically 
hopeless. 

Now  he  saw  an  additional  ally  about  to 
be  joined  to  the  alreaily  far  superior  num- 
ber of  his  opponents.  But  he  aid  not  flinch 
nor  fear,  lie  even,  as  we  see,  hastened  on 
the  cause  of  the  alliance.  He  might  have 
chosen  to  wink  at  the  engagement  between 
Edward  and  Bella,  but  he  was  too  plucky 
for  that.  He  had  right  on  his  side,  and 
that  was  the  side  to  fi<(ht  on  ;  what  did  it 
matter  to  him  if  he  fell  in  the  ranks,  a  poor 
unnoticed  private,  striking  his  strongest  and 
behaving  his  bravest  ?  It  was  better  to  lall 
to,  he  was  sure,  than  to  be  on  the  other  side 
and  advance,  as  the  right  was  temporarily 
defeated.  For  there  would  come  a  time,  he 
knew,  when  the  falsely  won  laurels  would 
be  stripped  from  the  brow  of  ill-doers,  to  be 
heapea  on  the  graves  of  those  who  died  for 
the  right.  Better  late  laureb  than  lost  lau- 
rels,—  better  consciousness  that  whatever 
became  of  himself  the  cause  must  triumph, 
than  anv  present  success,  to  be  followed  oy 
certain  uiuure. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

FORBIDDEN   TO   UNITE,  —  ORDERED  TO   RE- 
JOIN. 

As  Edward  Harding  marched  up  to  the 
Manor-house  for  his  interview  with  Squire 
Charlwood,  he  felt  very  like  a  soldier  lead- 
ing a  forlorn  hope  into  the  imminent  deadly 
breacL  Under  such  circumstances  even  a 
brave  man  and  a  veteran  may  be  excused  a 
wish  that  everv  mile  were  twice  as  long  as 
it  is.  The  Manor-house  was  bo  near  the 
parsonage,  however,  that  even  that  could 
not  have  given  Edward  veiy  much  time  for 
reflection. 

He  was  quite  prepared  for  a  hot  recep- 
tion. He  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  old  gentleman  would  listen  to  his 
suit  But  he  was  in  a  little  doubt  as  to 
how  they  should  get  through  their  inter- 
view. It  was  not  how  they  would  meet, 
but  how  they  would  nart,  that  puzzled  him. 
"  I  only  hope  I  shall  Keep  my  temper  with 
the  old  brute/'  said  Eciward  to  himself, 
which  you  will  own  was  hardly  the  sort  of 
sentiment  a  man  should  entertain  towards 
one  whom  he  is  about  to  ask  to  become  his 
father-in-lftw. 

When  Edward  reached  the  gate  of  the 


Manor-home  he  prased  for  a  few  momfnti. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  what  to  sav,  vA 
had,  in  lact,  got  a  very  pretty  ^>ee<£  pre- 
pared. While  he  is  standing  at  the  gate 
reciting  some  very  telling  point  abont  *^  ser- 
vice of  his  country," — ^  the  kig^hest  hooaxs 
to  be  obtained  by  a  consdentiona  perfona- 
anoe  of  duty,"  —  ''position  and  wealth 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  subaltern,' 
—  he  becomes  aware  of  the  fluttering  of  a 
bright,  fresh  morning -dreas  ^™«"g  the 
shrubs  and  flower-beds  on  the  lawn.  It  b 
his  Bella.  He  had  almost  entirely  Ibigoi- 
ten  her  existence  in  the  nervous  anxiety  he 
felt  about  the  right  way  in  which  he  ahoold 
ask  to  be  pennitted  to  unite  it  with  hia 

It  occurs  to  him  that,  as  she  had  so 
specially  entreated  him  to  conceal  their 
engagement,  and  he  is  now  about  to  divn^ 
it,  it  would  be  as  weU  to  ccmsult  her  on  the 
subject 

How  channing  she  looked  !     How  art- 
lesslv  she  caressed  the  flowers,  her  fingers 
twinkling  delightfully  among    the    green 
leaves,  the  red  roses  with  their  reflected 
glow  heightening  the  bloom  oa  her  cheeks 
and  lips,  as  she  drew  them  towards  her  to 
enjoy  their  musky  perfume.    She  had  on  a 
dainty  little  bat  with  cherry  ribbons,  — just 
such  a  bat  as  a  stage  shepherdeaa   wears. 
Her  dress  was  a  pure  white  muslin,  sprinkled 
with  tiny  rosebuds,  and  she  hiul  a  natty 
little  apron  that  was  merely  an  omanienti 
for  it  was  too  small  to  be  usefuL     There 
never  was  a  prettier  sight  than  this  artful 
beauty  among  the  flowers.    And  dien  she 
was  so  unconscious  of  it,  too !     For  of 
course  she  had  not  seen  Edward  coming 
from  the   parsonage  !      It  is  one   of  the 
delights  of  a  small  village  that  everybody 
ovenooks  everybody  else.    You  had  a  cap- 
ital view  of  the  parsonage  lawn  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  Manor-house,  and 
Bella,  chancing  to  look  out  of  the  window 
of  the  housekeeper's  room,  spied  her  Edward 
sauntering  across  the  grass ;  and  guessing 
whither  his  steps  would  instinctivdy  tenc^ 
had  ample  time  to  slip  on  the  muslin  gown, 
tie  on  the  jaunty  apron,  pop  the  little  hat 
on  her  head,  and  be  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  flowers  long  before  Edward  appeared  at 
the  gate.    It  was  so  artless,  was  it  not  ? 

Edward  opened  the  gate  noiselessly,  and 
stole  across  the  grass  toward  her.  m  her 
agitation,  and  from  a  strong  desire  to  affect 
ignorance  of  his  approach,  she  plunged 
wildly  into  admiration  of  a  glorious  staff  of 
white  lilies,  those  queen-flowers  of  the  gar^ 
den.  But,  like  all  queens,  they  should  be 
admired  at  a  distance.  Bella  sniffed  at 
them  with  such  close  rapture  that  the  tip 
of  her  saucy  nose  was  covered  with  the 
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^Iden  dust  of  the  flower,  and  even  the 
oveliest  of  women  is  not  improved  hy  hav- 
3iff  a  yellow  nose. 

Ediward  crept  up  to  her.    "Bella,  dar- 
ing ! - 

**0     Edward,    is   it   you?     How   you 
bigfatecned  me  ! " 

**  Yes,  I  am  here,  Bella  mia.    There  is  no 
one  looking,  —  so  ! " 

Here   there  occurred  a  little  passage  of 
arms,  Bella  defending  herself  with  a  veiy 
slight  show  of  resistance,  and  the  frailest  of 
parasol    handles.     The  result  was  that  a 
oerLidn  yellow  smudge,  attributable  to  the 
pollen  of   the  white  lily,  or  L.  candidwm, 
was  common  at  once  to  Edward's  cheek  and 
Bella's  nose.    They  both  appeared  so  much 
better  for  the  tranitfer  that  T  am  induced  to 
believe   that  the  medical  qualities  of  this 
lily  are  not  confined  to  the  roots,  which  are 
"  frequently  employed,"  so  say  the  learned, 
**  as  emollient  poultices,  owing  to  the  mu- 
cilaginous matter  which  they  contain."   The 
application  of  the  pollen  to  Edward's  cheek 
ban  the  immediate  effect  of  making  it  a 
happy  rose-color,  while  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  joy  not  altogether  to  be  expected  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  only  tne  wreck 
01  a  heart  to  bestow. 

**  What  are  you  doing  up  here,  Edward  ?" 
asks   Bella,  a<ljusting  her  hat,  which  has 
somehow  got  Imocked  off  its  perch.    "  Not 
come  to  see  me,  I  am  sure." 
"  Right,  as  usual ! " 

**  Well,"  says  the  beauty,  pouting,  "  it  is 
not  pretty  to  say  so.  But  you  are  such  a 
bear!" 

Described  as  a  bear  bv  a  lady,  whom  to 
contradict  is  to  be  impolite,  what  can  poor 
Edward  do  but  "  behave  as  sich  "  ?  —  and 
as  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  is 
limited,  he  can  only  hug,  which  he  knows 
is  the  habit  of  the  genus  Ursa.  When  he 
has  thus  proved  himself  a  bear  with  great 
satisfaction  to  himself,  a  transfer  of  more 
yellow  dust  to  his  cheek  was  observable 
with  the  naked  eye. 

"Ill  box  your  ears,  sir,  if  you  don't 
behave  better." 

"  If  you  will  walk  with  bears  you  must 
eicuse  their  affectionate  manners  ! " 

**  Go  along,  you  silly  boy  !  And  now 
tdl  me  what  brings  you  here  ?  I  do  not 
Miow  what  papa  would  think  if  he  saw 
you." 

"My  dear  Bella,  I  have  come  here  for 

the  especial    purpose  of  saving  him  the 

^uble  of  thinking.    I  have  come  to  tell 

aim  everything." 

Thereupon  Bella  gave  a  little  squeak. 

I         **  0  Edward,  he  won't  hear  of  it     He 

!      will  part  ua,  —  he  will  tear  UB  from  each 


other,  and  leave  us  but  the  rolics  of  our 
broken  hearts  to  brood  over  alone  and  in 
silence." 

(I  think  I  ought  to  mark  those  words  as 
a  quotation  of  Bella's.  I  remember  that 
bit  about  "brooding  over  the  relics  of  a 
broken  heart "  in  that  delightful  romance. 
Adeliiuif  or  the  Bar(m's  Daughter,  and  I 
know  **  alone  and  in  silence  "  occurs  in  the 
high-spiced  class  of  novel,  paedm,) 

"  Mv  dearest  Bella,  I  cannot  consistently 
with  honor  conceal  our  attachment  from 
him." 

"  Why  will  you  sacrifice  our  happiness  to 
a  mistaken  sense  of  honor,  Edward  ?  Surely 
in  love  and  war  all  is  fair  ] " 

"  Well,  no, — not  exactly.  At  least,  there 
are  circumstances  which  govern  —  that  — 
in  short,  you  can  hardly  understand  the  ties 
which  —  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to  take 
this  step,  —  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
—  but  you  must  take  it  for  granted  they 
are  veiy  strong." 

"  In  short "  and  "  in  fact,"  to  quote  Ed- 
ward's own  words,  I  think  he  was  much 
of  Bella's  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fair- 
ness of  strata^m  in  love  and  war.  But  his 
brother's  position  in  the  matter  left  him  no 
alternative,  and  yet  he  did  not  like  to  con- 
fess to  Bella  that  the  step  he  took  was  not 
entirely  at  the  promptings  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

Bella  did  not  ouite  see  what  answer  to 
make  to  this  ratner  rambling  address  of 
Edward's,  so  she  betook  herself  to  the  usual 
refuge  of  women,  —  tears. 

"  It 's  very  —  hufsh  !  —  very  hard  — 
hufsh  !  —  that  one's  brightest  hopes  — 
hufsh  !  —  are  to  be  dashed  —  hufsh  !  —  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  —  hufeh,  hufsh  !  — 
happiness." 

Of  course  when  Bella  began  to  crv  there 
were  more  discursions  into  natural  ni^tory 
and  botany,  and  —  more  transfers  of  pollen, 
in  fact. 

**  Come,  come,  Bella  !  You  must  not 
give  way  like  this.  We  do  not  fear  sepa- 
ration." 

"  0  yes  !  —  hufsh  !  —  but  then  it 's  so 
hard  to  lose  —  hufsh  !  —  those  we  love  — 
hufsh ! " 

More  essays  in  natiunl  history  and 
botany  '  And  then  came  a  footstep  ap- 
proaching on  the  gravel  walk.  They  looked 
up,  and  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  the 
squire  coming  towards  them  with  a  red 
face  indicative  of  terrible  rage. 

"  By  Jove  !  he 's  seen  us  ! "  was  Edward's 
inward  reflection,  and  he  felt  very  imcom- 
fortable. 

''  Law,  how  like  the  befi;inning  of  Bank 
and  RicheSf  or  the  Heir  of  Ctoverleigh,  —  how 
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curioiu  ! "  thoneht  Bella,  who  did  not  feel 
at  all  frigbtened,  for  if  she  had  any  active 
virtue,  it  was  courage. 

I  think,  on  mature  consideration,  we  will 
adopt  the  Parliamentary  practice,  and  take 
Mr.  Charlwood's  address  to  Edward  **as 
read."  It  would  hardly  bear  setting  down, 
for  though  the  language  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  run  alone,  1  'm  a&aid  it  dealt 
too  freely  with  torrid  adjectives,  references 
to  Pandemonium,  and  invocations  to  the 
presiding  genius  of  that  locality,  to  admit 
of  its  being  set  down  without  such  modi- 
fications as  would  entirely  destroy  its  origi- 
nality. 

This  was  Bella's  opportunitv.  She  flung 
her  arms  round  Edwanl,  and  plainly  evinced 
a  disposition  to  shield  her  lover  at  all  haz- 
ards. She  would  not  for  one  moment  at- 
tempt to  conceal  their  attachment.  Indeed, 
that  would  have  been  absurd,  for  if  the 
s([uire  had  not  been  looking  at  them  for 
the  la.Ht  ten  minutes  from  the  library  win- 
dow, there  were  evidences  in  the  shape  of 
the  pollen  of  the  white  lily  on  their  faces 
that  were  too  circumstantial  to  be  dis- 
proved. 

"  By  Jove  !  sir,  I  Ve  a  great  mind  to  call 
my  servants  and  have  you  kicked  out  of 
the  house,  —  only  it  would  disgrace  that 
silly  girl.  Come  away,  you  hussy  !  Leave 
him  alone,  and  don't  paw  him  over  as  if 
he  were  a  pet  puppy." 

"  I  will  not  leave  him.  You  mav  tear 
me  from  him,  but  you  cannot  divide  our 
hearts." 

"  Go  in  doors,  miss  !  I  won't  have  any 
reljellion  in  my  household.  I  never  have 
had,  and  I  won't  begin  now." 

"  I  defy  you  !  No  parent  can  coerce  his 
chihUs  affection.  I  refuse  to  give  up  the 
man  I  love  ! " 

"The  man  you — fiddlestick!  What 
should  a  chit  like  you  know  about  love  ? 
Go  in  doors,  and  go  up  to  your  own  room. 
Do  vou  hear  me  1 

"*I  do  ! " 

"  Then  obey  me  this  instant" 

"  Never  again.  You  have  attempted  to 
control  my  heart,  and  I  defy  you  !  I  re- 
nounce you ! " 

The  squire  made  a  step  forward,  as  if  to 
drag  her  from  Edward  by  main  force. 
Bella  drew  herself  up  with  aU  the  dignity  of 
a  tragedy  queen.  "  One  step  nearer,  and  I 
strike !  '^ 

The  weapon  with  which  she  threatened 
her  father  was  nothing  more  formidable 
than  her  little  garden  parasol,  but  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  a  dagger,  to 
judge  from  the  fury  of  her  words  and  the 
fierceness  of  her  gesture.  Indeed,  the  whole 


thing  would  have  been  too  Imdicioiis  if  die 
men  had  not  been  so  much  in  earnest. 

Edward  interposed.  Stepping  b^wetn 
Bella  and  her  infuriated  parent,  Ae  said  m 
calmly  as  he  could,  — 

"  Mr.,  Charlwood,  I  owe  jou  an  apology, 
and  can  therefore  excuse  the  language  y«« 
have  applied  to  me.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  house  to  tell  you  what  you  have  now 
discovered  for  yourself.  Unluckily,  I  lin- 
gered on  the  way  when  I  met  Miss  Chazl- 
wood,  and  I  must  suffer  the  consequence  in 
your  belief  that  I  have  been  clandestinely 
engiuring  her  affections." 

^  O,  you  can  talk,  I  dare  say  ;  bnt  I  "m 
not  going  to  listen  while  that  girl  defies 
me." 

*'  Bella,  darling,"  whispered  Edwaid, 
"  for  my  sake  —  for  both  our  sakes  —  obey 
him." 

''  Since  you  wish  it,  dearest,"  said  Bella. 
She  took  both  of  his  hands  in  hers,  pressed 
them  warmly,  turned,  and  went  in  dooa, 
where  she  watched  the  interview  from  be- 
hind the  library  curtains,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rush  out  and  fling  heraelf  b^ 
tweeu  the  combatants. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Charlwood  would  be  greatly  appeased  to 
see  that  his  daughter,  who  refusea  to  obey 
his  parental  conmiands,  listened  to  the  least 
word  from  Edward. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  **  what  explanation 
can  you  give  of  this  blackguardly  con- 
duct]" 

'*  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  withdraw 
that  word,  sir." 

"  I  'U  see  you  blessed  first ! "  said  the 
squire  ;  only  "  blessed "  was  n't  the  word 
he  used. 

"  Then  I  must  withdraw  it  for  Ton," 
said  Edward,  '*  excusing  you  to  myself  on 
the  ground  of  your  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  polite  society." 

"  You  11  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  But 
tell  me  what  you  mean  by  skulking  about 
my  premises,  trj'-ing  to  sneak  into  my 
daugnter's  affections,  like  your  becgarly 
broUier  did  into  those  of  Mr.  Wha^his- 
name's  niece.  —  his  wife,  you  know, — 
though,  luckily,  it  was  biter  bit  there.  And 
so  it  will  be  here,  youn^  man,  for  deuce  a 
shilling  will  you  get  witn  her ! " 

*'  I  came  here,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
speak  to  a  gentleman,  not  to  bandy  words 
with  a  blackguard,  to  borrow  your  o^ti 
elegant  phraseology.  If  you  choose  to  talk 
like  a  rational  human  being,  instead  of  a 
raving  limatic,  or  the  keeper  of  the  local 
beerhouse,  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  before 
you  my  prospects  and  intentions  in  asking 
your  daughtco^s  hand." 
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''^  .As  a  ffentleman,  is  it,  you  come? 
r?a.\i^lit  makine  love  to  her  on  the  sly, 
JtUBt  as  I  should  catch  a  chap  robbing  my 
Henroost  or  poaching  my  preserves  ;  only 
lie  'ci  be  too  nonest,  even  then,  to  say  he 
int^ended  honorably.'' 

I  see  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  argue 
you,  and  childish  to  hope  that  vou 
usten  to  me  in  a  gentlemanly  spirit 
X  liave  told  you  I  was  on  the  way  to  the 
li.oii6e,  when  I  met  Miss  Charlwood  and 
-veas  detained.  I  now  tell  you  what  I  was 
on.  "the  roafl  to  tell  you  then,  —  I  love  your 
daixj^hter,  have  reason  to  believe  that  my 
love  is  returned,  and  would  ask  your  per- 
mission to  become  her  recognized  suitor." 
May  I  ask,"  said  the  squire  with  mock- 
calmness,  *'  what  your  means  are  ?  You 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  whole  of  my 
property  ^oes  to  my  son,  —  that  I  do  not 
wrfc<*Aii  to  give  my  daufi;hter  a  shilling  ? " 

**  I  am  the  more  glad  to  hear  it,  sir  ;  for 
at  least  it  clears  my  suit  of  the  only  objec- 
tion to  it  that  even  you  could  find.  It  can- 
not be  mercenary  in  that  case." 

*'  That  depends  on  how  long  you  have 
known  my  determination,  which,  I  may  as 
^well  mention,  I  have  only  known  myself 
since  her  rebellious  conduct  here  just  now. 
Hut  there  is  one  other  consideration.  Since 
«he  has  no  money  or  property,  it  becomes 
my  dutv  to  see  that  her  mtended  husband 
has  both.  May  I  ask  what  your  means 
are?" 

Now  was  the  time  for  poor  Ted's  great 
speech.  But,  alas  !  it  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. He  could  only  stammer  out  some- 
thing about  having  a  prospect  before  him  ; 
ffreat  men  had  risen  from  small  beginning 
try  application  ;  the  highest  hcmors  in  his 
profession  were  open  to  all ;  he  would 
at  least  merit,  if  ne  did  not  gain,  prefer- 
ment. 

^  But  that  won't  keep  a  wife.    I  had  a 
brother  in  the  army,  sir,  and  he  was  no 
bef^arwith  Lord  knows  how  many  debts 
tim  round  his  neck.    But  he  died  an  old 
grayheaded  captain  on  half-pay.    That  foif 
your    preferment ! "    and  he  snapped  his 
fingers  in  Edward's  face.    *'  Have  you  an  v 
other    recommendations,"    he    continued, 
** besides    insolence,    beggaiv,    and    debt? 
Because,  if  so,  let  me  have  em  before  my 
patience  runs  out,  and  I  have  you  kickecl 
down  that  gravel  walk." 
Edward's  blood  was  up  now. 
"  You  old  scoundrel ! "  he  said,  stexyping 
up  to  the  old  man  with  such  evident  anger 
that  he  shrank  back  a  bit.   ''  You  are  Belbi's 
fiither,  or  I  should  have  shaken  the  blas- 
pheming old  life  out  of  you  half  an  hour 
1^    Just  have  the  goodness  to  call  a  few 


of  your  fellows  here,  and  1  '11  really  thank 
you,  for,  by  Jove  !  you  've  got  the  fight  up 
in  me,  and  it  would  do  me  all  the  good  in 
the  world  to  pitch  into  them,  though  1 
should  be  sorry  to  hurt  people  whose  only 
fault  is  that  they  are  in  the  service  of  a  man 
like  yourself.  You  miserable  old  man  !  1 
pity  you.     I  don't  envy  you  the  wealth  and 

Property  that  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
ouoling  your  own  condemnation.  Qo,  walk 
through  that  village  there,  and  answer  tt> 
your  conscience,  if  you  can,  for  the  state  in 
which  those  wretched  people  live.  I  'd  rather 
be  the'poor  man  I  am  than  the  wealthy 
murderer  you  are.  As  for  my  attachment 
to  your  daughter,  you  cant  kill  that,  thank 
Heaven,  as  you  can  your  unhappy  tenants. 
I  can  trust  m  her  as  she  does  in  me,  and  we 
defy  you ! " 

**  If  you're  caught  loitering  about  these 
premises,  I  '11  have  you  ducked,  as  sure  as 
you  're  alive." 

^  Never  fear,  sir.  When  I  come  I  shall 
come  openly." 

"  You  11  precious  quick  go  out  again  ;  and 
as  for  not  coining  secretly,  didirt  I  catch 
you  to-day  ? " 

It  was  no  use  band3ring  words  with  the 
squire  any  longer.  So  Edward  raised  his 
hat  to  him  stifny,  looked  towards  the  house, 
and,  seeing  Bella  at  the  window,  kissed  his 
hand  to  her  with  fervor.  She  understood 
the  action,  and,  opening  the  library  window, 
—  a  French  one,  —  came  bounding  grace- 
fully over  the  lawn. 

''  What  has  passed,  dearest  Edward  ?" 

'*Wkat  has  passed?"  said  her  father. 
"Why,  he  says  it's  no  use  running  after 
you  if  I  won't  give  you  any  money,  and  so 
he 's  going." 

"  You  know  me  better  than  that,  Bella  ? " 

"  O  yes,  Edward  But  what  has  hap- 
pened ? " 

"  Your  father  will  not  listen  to  me,  and 
forbids  me  the  house  ! " 

"  But  he  cannot  separate  our  hearts,  Ed- 
ward. We  can  still  defy  him  ! "  and  she 
rtmck  a  tragic  attitude. 

At  this  moment  there  came  upon  the 
scene   no  less  a  personage    than  Martha 


^% 


"  Please,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  calm  face, 
Quite  unperturbed  by  the  too  evident  storm 
that  was  raging  around  her,  —  "  please,  sir, 
Mr.  Harding,  sir,  there  'm  a  boy  ttom  tele- 
gruff  want  to  see  you  p'tickler,  and  missis 
have  a^ent  me  to  find  'ee." 

It  was  out  of  the  questicxi,  in  the  presence 
of  Martha  Ogleby,  —  who  appeared  to  be 
under  the  impression  that,  having  been  sent 
for  Edward,  she  ought  to  take  him  away 
with  her,  as  she  used  to  do  the  clothes  in 
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her  earlj  joath,  — to  contmne  the  diacoA- 
sion. 

So  Edwanl  and  Bella  Darted  with  a  wann, 
lon^,  lingering  claap  of  toe  hand  ;  and  then 
the  ionuer  lined  hu  hat  to  the  flquire,  who 
bowed  stiffly,  and  thus  the  interview  came 
to  an  end. 

<<What'8  the  boy  like?"  aaked  Edward 
of  Martlia,  aa  they  left  the  Manor-house. 

'*A  kind  o'  sojer,  I  reck'n,  for  he've  a 
band  to  hia  cap  and  a  stripe  down  his  legs, 
sir." 

"  Where  did  you  say  he  came  from  ?  " 

''  From  tele^uff,  sir,  down  to  railway 
station,  sir." 

Edward  harried  home  at  once.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  rushed  into  the  nur- 
sery, where  Prue  and  her  husband  were 
devoting  themselves  to  intense  admiration 
of  their  little  one  as  she  sprawled  about  the 
floor. 

"  Jim  !  Prue  !  I  'm  off.  The  sepoys  have 
mutinied  in  India,  and  I  have  immediate 
ordero  to  rejoin  my  regiment  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  has  kindly  tele^phed  to  me  privately, 
to  give  me  early  notice.  I  must  be  off  with- 
out delay." 

"  And  Bella  ? "  asked  Prudence. 

"  Bid  her  good  by  for  me,  —  perhaps  for- 
ever !  For  ner  father  has  forbidden  our 
ent^agement,  and  I  must  go  away  without 
biading  her  farewell." 

"  Edward,  trust  to  me,"  said  the  good, 
courageous  little  Prue.  '*  I  will  watch  over 
her,  and  be  a  sister  to  her  while  you  are 
away.     You  can  trust  me,  can't  you  7 " 

"  Ves,  you  best  of  women !  said  Ted, 
pressing  her  hand.  ''I  would  trust  you 
with  my  life  and  my  love.  Take  care  of 
her  and  comfort  her,  poor  girl ! " 


which  had  been  prepared  in  the  nimexT  If 
Prudenca  It  was  very  wrfcame,  fer  w 
morning  was  cold  and  misty,  one  of  thoae 
dank,  dark  dawns  that  uaher  in  the  finail 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  squire's   maledictions. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  the  events  told  in  the 
last  chapter  befell,  Edward  Harding  was 
astir.  lie  had  busied  himself  till  late  at 
night  with  his  packing,  and  he  had  barely 
had  forty  winks  ere  there  came  a  tap  at  the 
window,  and  Thomas,  the  gardener,  told  him 
the  pony  carriage  was  waiting  for  him.  He 
had  some  distance  to  drive  to  the  railway, 
and  wiahed  to  catch  the  morning  mail  to 
town. 

So  he  descended  and  unbarred  the  door, 
and  let  Thomas  in  to  help  him  to  carry  his 
luggage  down  stairs.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  Martha  Ogleby  made  her  appearance 
with  a  cup  of  warm  tea  and  a  bit  of  toaat^ 


days,  but  which  pierce  to  the 
of  the  luckless  bird  whom  cruel  Fate  oocr 
Dels  to  be  abroad  eariy  enough  to  catch  the 
first  worm. 

Edward  gulped  down  the  tea,  and  cnraehed 
the  toast,  —  you  see  it  was  good,  toast  that 
Prue  made,  or  '^  crunch  "  would  not  be  a^ 
plicable  to  the  case,  —  and  then  lie  innrapped 
nimself  up  in  his  cloak  and  rug,  and  bandied 
into  the  pony-trap  beside  Thomas.  Thomas 
disdained  wrane.  He  was  attired  in  Ini 
usual  garb,  witn  a  great  deal  of  shirt-froat^ 
and  nothing  particular  by  way  of  necktie. 
But  Thomas  was  used  to  getting'  up  earfy, 
and  had  become  hardened  to  the  moniing 
air,  which  seemed  to  Edward  to  be  aimplj 
cold-drawn  essence  of  rheumatiBm. 

Ted  kissed  his  hand  towards  the  nnrsefT 
window,  then  towards  the  Manor-houjse,  and 
after  that  said,  "All  right,  Todl'^      There- 
upon Bobbin,  the  pony,  who,  thougb  a  little 
queer  in  his  off  fore-leg,  was  a  regular  trot- 
ter, jumped  forward  as  if  he  were  g^o«9 
right  out  of  the  shafts.    Then  he  settled  to 
his  pace,  and  went  p^-p6g-pegaging  alom^ 
the  quiet  road,  wrapp^  m  gray  mist,  mroiwn 
which  a  something  that  might  be  sunlignt 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.     Up  tha 
hill  out  of   Bremning  Minor,  under   the 
avenue  c^  chestnuts  in  Caiptray  Lane,  and 
then  out  on  the  high  road.    How  the  little 
nac  spanked  along ! 

It  was  clearing  off  a  bit  The  distant 
hills  loomed  like  ghosts  in  the  distance,  and 
in  the  valley  below  the  tree-tops  and  church 
spires  were  emerging  from  the  spectral 
swathes  of  vapor.  Tne  hedges,  sparkling 
all  over  with  clrope  of  night  moistme,  were 
plainly  discernible ;  a  little  while  ago  they 
were  like  a  row  of  squatting  crones  witn 
spiky  hair,  while  the  trees,  with  their  limbs 
fmng  across  the  road,  were  like  the  ghosts 
of  cursing  mants.  Now  you  could  obstizi- 
guish  their  forms,  and  could  tell  the  elms 
m>m  the  beeches,  and  the  ashes  from  the 
limes. 

Presently  a  few  laboring  men  going  afield 
were  passed  ;  then  came  a  drover  with  some 
cattle ;  anon  a  market-cart ;  then  a  gi^. 
Man  vras  going  forth  to  his  work  and  to  nis 
labor,  and  day  was  broadening,  —  kept 
broadening  until  the  mj  curtain  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  fte£.  landscape  stretched 
away  on  all  sides.  Yonder  was  a  windmill, 
where  the  early  miller  had  set  his  sails 
going  already.  Down  that  valley  the  smoke 
was  rising  from  the  cottase  chimneys, — 
breakfieust  betimes.     And  now  green  and 
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were  the  meadows  and  pastures 
irhe^re  the  cattle  were  lowing  and  the  Rheep 
t>leat;ing  !  There  wa«  the  twitter  of  birds, 
too,  ^ih  the  notes  of  a  lark  somewhere 
ri^renr  the  cornfield  beyond  the  brooL  Day 
kuul  'began  in  real  earnest 

T«d  dearlv  loved  the  country,  and  en- 
jo^e^::!  the  sights  and  sounds  he  noted  in  his 
e&rlx  drive. 

Sut  how  came  he  to  be  thinking  of  them  ? 

SuTely  he  should  have  been  musmg  on  his 

Bella,     Perhaps  he  ought,  but  he  was  not. 

IVithout  intending  to  accuse  him  of  being 

fik   liiunbug,  I  can't  help  thinking  if  either 

JazneB   or  Prudence  had  been  present  he 

^vrould  have  been  surrounded  with  a  tender 

air  of  melancholy,  which  he  certainly  did 

not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  for 

tlie  edification  of  Thomas. 

The  old  saying  that  every  man  possesses 
trwo  distinct  individualities  is  never  truer 
tlian  when  it  is  applied  to  a  man  in  love. 
TTiere  are  inconsistencies  in  Edward's  con- 
duct that  I  can  explain  in  no  other  way. 

There  was  one  Edward  Harding  who  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  so  warm  in  his  devo- 
tion to  Bella  Charlwood,  so  stem  in  his  de- 
termiaation  to  make  her  his  some  day,  so 
convinced  that  nothing  could  separate  their 
Itearts. 

There  was  the  Edward  Harding  who  this 
morning  had  forgotten  everything  save  how 
pleasant  a  cigar  was  in  the  cool  dawn,  and 
now  jolly  the  country  looked  stepping  out 
of  the  fog  to  see  him  pass. 

Let  me  see,  was  not  there  a  third  Edward 
Harding  a  little  while  ago,  —  an  Edward 
Harding  with  nothing  but  the  miserable  re- 
version of  a  broken  heart  to  bestow  ?  An 
Edward  Harding  who  did  n't  much  care  for 
Bella,  but,  having  felt  the  pangs  of  mis- 
placed love,  was  ready  to  reign  affection 
rather  than  consign  her  to  lifelong  misery  ? 
An  Edward  Harding  who  thought  it  rather 
a  bore  than  otherwise  to  have  to  go  and  talk 
to  the  S(juire  about  an  engagement  ?  I  'm 
rather  inclined  to  think  there  was  such  an 
E.  H.  not  many  hours  ago. 

Where  was  he  now  ?  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
fanely, which  is,  in  parody  of  the  voxpopiUi, 
ofT  slang  of  the  streets.  Where  was  he 
now  1  I)efunct !  And  if  a  coroner's  jury 
had  to  sit  upon  him,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, —  I  mean  the  maxim  that "  twelve 
heads  are  better  than  one,"  —  that  they 
would  have  found  Squire  Charlwood  guilty 
of  killing  hinu  He  di<l  it.  0,  undoubt- 
edly he  did  !  The  moment  he  set  his  face 
against  the  engagement,  and  most  especially 
at  the  moment  when  he  laughed  at  the  ut- 
ter impoBsibility  of  the  two  yoimg  people 


really  caring  enough  for  one  another  to  bear 
a  long  engagement,  Edward  Harding,  the 
careless  and  cold^  died  and  was  buried  be- 
neath that  sneer. 

If  a  man  loves  a  woman,  or  a  woman  a 
man,  his  or  her  aifection  may  or  may  not 
outlive  a  long  engagement.  But  if  any  one, 
particularly  a  friend,  ventures  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  its  so  surviving,  I  think  you 
may  safely  bet  on  its  tenacity  of  life  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Pride  has  so  much  more 
vital  energy  than  love. 

In  the  place  of  Edward  Harding,  with  the 
reversion  of  a  broken  heart  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  highest  bidder,  there  came  into 
life  Edward  Harding  the  devoted  and  at- 
tached fianc^  of  Bella  Charlwood.  But  at 
times,  when  there  was  no  particular  irrita- 
tion of  the  bumps  of  affection  or  pride,  that 
E.  H.  retii'ed  into  private  life  and  put  up 
the  shutters,  and  the  senior  partner,  the  £ 
H.  who  thought  life  jolly  and  cigars  verjr 
pleasant  companions,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

By  the  time  daylight  had  pronounced 
itself  very  decidedly  and  clearly,  the  rail- 
way station  hove  in  sight  In  another  ten 
minutes  Thomas  had  driven  up  to  the 
booking-office,  and  two  or  three  porters, 
evidently  fresh  and  just  on  to  the  day's 
work,  were  hauling  Edward's  baggage  out  of 
the  vehicle.  Edward  got  out  and  stretched 
his  legs  a  bit  up  and  down  the  platform, 
after  taking  his  ticket. 

There  was  nobody  stirring  except  two 
bagmen  and  the  oificials,  and  it  was  rather 
slow.  But,  fortunately,  those  benefactors  of 
melanc}ioly  mankind,  the  advertisers,  had 
provided  amusement  for  Edwaixl.  He  leamt 
that  the  reason  why  Archimedes  jumped 
out  of  his  bath  and  ran  along  the  streets  in 
a  state  of  nature,  shouting  '*  I  have  found 
it ! "  was  that  he  had  invented  a  new  pat- 
tern for  a  shirt.  He  was  pictoriaUy  ap- 
pealed to  as  one  who  kept  a  cow,  a  horse, 
a  sheep,  a  pig,  or  a  dog.  He  made  the 
acauaintance  of  a  yoimg  lady  with  long 
lignt  hair,  who  was  brushing  her  hair  with 
a  modified  form  of  galvanic  battery,  and  he 
was  introduced  to  another  youns  lad^,  who 
was  also  doing  her  hair  in  an  ingeniously 
disposed  coupk  of  mirrors,  which  must  have 
repeated  the  reflections  of  the  back  and 
front  of  her  head  until  the  repetition  be- 
came almost  intoxicating.  He  gazed  in 
odmimtion  of  a  pair  of  such  marvellously 
cut  trousers  that  no  human  legs  could  ever 
have  a'lapteil  themselves  to  them,  and  that 
consequently  had  to  stand  alone.  He  fur- 
thermore inspected  lovely  views  of  marine 
spots  of  great  magnificence,  which  the  let- 
ter-press beneath  mformed  him  were  meant 
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for  a  neighboring  iifihing-village  that  de- 
sired to  be  a  watering-place,  and  waa  as 
much  like  one  as  these  views  were  like  it 

He  wti8  alrio,  by  way  of  cheerful  prepara- 
tion for  hift  journey,  invited  to  insure  his 
life  for  a  penny,  which  would  also  cover 
(laiua^refl  to  le^'H  and  arms.  He  got  a  little 
iMJwiMered  here  in  trying  to  discover  why 
your  life  was,  when  you  travelled  second- 
clu&s,  only  half  as  valuable  as  it  was  when 
vou  travelled  first  And  before  he  had 
i[uite  worked  out  this  social  problem,  and 
long  l)efore  he  had  half  exhausted  the  stock 
of  amuHement  and  information  supplied  by 
the  advertising  benefactors  of  the  travelling 
solitary,  there  was  a  scampering  to  and  m> 
of  porters,  and  a  frantic  ringing  of  bells, 
ana  then  the  morning  mail  <;ame  gliding  in 
to  the  platform. 

"  Scalperton  !  Scalperton  ! "  cried  the  por- 
ter. At  least,  he  was  by  courtesy  supposed 
to  call  that     He  really  said,  "  ScaVn.* 

A  very  sleepy  gentleman  turned  out, 
yawning  as  if  he  were  trying  to  turn  him- 
self inside  out  through  his  throat  Another 
sleepy  gentleman  put  his  head  out  in  a 
travelling  head-gear  very  like  a  nightcap, 
and  asked  for  the  morning  paper. 

"Any  more  going  on  i  Now,  then,  sir, 
take  your  place,"  said  the  guard,  and  Ed- 
ward was  bundled  in  with  his  sticks,  wraps, 
and  hat-l)ox  into  a  first-class  carriage.  In 
another  minute  the  train  was  imder  way 
again. 

A  few  hours  later  in  this  same  morning, 
when  James  was  reailing  his  morning  paper 
and  Prue  was  making  breakfast,  and  alter 
Prue  the  second  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
cess of  being  dipped  in  her  bath,  —  with 
less  resemblance  to  a  lol>ster  than  would 
have  occurred  to  you  had  you  seen  her  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  —  when  all 
the  important  events  at  the  vicarage  of 
Bremning  Minor  were  either  over  or  in 
progress,  an  event  happened  which  caused 
as  much  surprise  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
come  down  tne  chimney  into  baby's  pap. 

There  came  a  ring  at  the  front  door,  and 
Martha  Ogleby  —  recognized  by  the  invari- 
able habit  which  one  of  her  slippers  had  of 
coming  down  at  heel  —  answered  the  sum- 
mons. Then  there  was  the  sound  of  setting 
down  boxes. 

'*That  muff  has  missed  his  train,"  said 
James,  quietly. 

"  Orperhaoshe  haa  received  another  tele- 
gram to  say  he  need  not  go,"  said  Prue. 

Enter  Martha  Ogleby.  Not  a  twinkle  of 
wonder  illuminated  her  eye,  which  would 
have  credited  a  codfish.  Not  the  slightest 
of  wonders  struggling  for  utterance  made 
her  weak  mouth  look  like  an  0. 


•'Please,  'm, 't  be  Miaa  Challood ! "  ani 
Martha,  as  if  ^e  were  uaherrng^  in  Jameri 
matutinal  em  or  the  milk. 

James  a^^his  wife  both  started. 

Yes, — it  was  Bella,  with  a  cried  iaot, 
and  the  daintiest  of  morning  wrappezB. 

''Why,  what  haa  happened?  asked 
Prue. 

Thereupon  Bella  burst  into  teaia^  and 
flung  herself  on  Prue's  neck. 

"Tell  me,  Bella,  what  is  itt* 

''O,  it's  pup-pup-pupi4)a.  He's  gi^ 
gug-gugone  and  buD-bul>-bFoken  off  our 
engug-gug-gugagement,  and  it  11  bnb-bob- 
buorea£  our  nearts,  and  now  he  *a  euc-coc- 
cursed  me  and  tut-tut-tumed  me  out  of  dn- 
du-du-du-dudoors  ! "  Here  the  weeping  be- 
came almost  hysterical 

"Turned  you  out  of  doors?  Impoed- 
ble  ! "  said  James. 

Bella  shook  her  head. 

*'  Nun-nun-nuno  !  He 's  tnt-tat-tatnmed 
me  off  fuf-fuf-fuf-fiiforever.  He  says  he  H 
he  ded-ded-ded- "  (James  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  sentence,  and  thought  in 
distress  Bella  was  about  to  be  too  exact  as 
to  her  father^s  expressions,  but  the  condn- 
sion  set  his  mind  at  rest)  ''  ded-dedefi^ed  no 
lul-lul-lulonger." 

*'  There,  Bella,  dear,  calm  yourself.    Dont 

S've  way  so  much.    It  will  come  all  right 
on't  cry  I "  said  Prue. 

Bella  gradually  allowed  herself  to  be 
pacified,  and  then  explained  how  all  had 
nappened.  Of  course  her  account  of  the 
transaction  was  not  altogether  impartial  and 
unbiassed,  but  it  was  probably  something 
like  the  truth,  and  if  so,  old  Charlwood'a 
conduct  had  been  simply  brutaL  To  be 
sure,  such  a  lifelong  tyrant  was  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  to  take  very  ouietly  the 
sudden  disobedience  of  his  daugnter.  Bat 
when  she  was  obliged,  in  order  to  escape 
a  beating,  to  run  away  and  lock  herself  in 
her  l)edroom,  it  was  carrying  parental  anger 
too  far.  A  parley  which  took  place  after 
this  was  conducted  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  the  upshot  was  that  Bella 
was  given  till  this  morning  to  con- 
sider. 

"If  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Charlwood, 
"give  up  that  puppy  altogether,  and  b^ 
my  pardon  by  nine  o  clock  to-morrow,  I  'U 
pack  you  off,  and  never  give  you  a  shilling 
as  long  as  I  live." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  have 
divested  this  proposition  of  a  ^reat  many 
adjectives,  expletives,  and  particularly  ac- 
tive verbs,  which,  though  the^  lent  vitality 
and  force  to  the  squired  oratory,  might  not 
look  quite  so  well  on  paper. 

At  nine  o'clock  —  probably  just  about 
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time  when  her  Edward  was  coiling 
«lf  up  for  a  nap  on  the  cushions  of  the 
l^vay  canine  —  Bella  was  summoned  to 
s  library.  She  was  asked  for  her  decision, 
.<!.  she  l>oldly  stated  her  determination  to 
trae  to  the  man  to  whom  she  had  plighted 
lB.^r  troth.  Another  storm  followed,  which 
^ v&cled  in  the  suuire's  cursing  his  disobedient 
<sb.lld,  and  bidding  her  quit  his  roof. 

3iow  far  Bella  was  impressed  —  in  spite 

her  tears — by  this  terrible  denunciation 

ay  be  iudged  from  the  fact  that  she  after- 

ranls  aomitted  to  Prudence,  —  who  was  a 

iJL^tfe  horrified,  —  that  the  scene  had  r&- 

ZELiiided  her  very  much  of  the  interview  be- 

-fe^ween  Marmaduke  Mortimer  and  his  father 

u^  the  second  volume  of  Edith  VcUery,  or 

tJhe  Barcni^s  Malediction, 

James  and  Prudence  were  /ery  awkwardly 

E laced.  If  Bella  had  run  away  from  her 
ither's  roof,  they  would  have  had  no  diifi- 
onlty  in  deciding  what  was  their  dutv.  But 
^wrhen  he  himself  drove  her  out  of  doois 
'tiiev  could  not  send  her  back. 

James  adjourned  to  his  study,  to  think 
'the  matter  over,  leaving  Prue  to  comfort 
Sella.  He  was  horribly  worried  at  the  new 
turn  events  had  taken.  He  felt  that  £d- 
irard  and  Bella  were  right,  and  he  knew  the 
squire  was  wrong,  and  yet  they  were  not  so 
right,  and  he  was  not  so  wrong,  that  strict 
justice  could  pronounce  decidedly  in  favor 
of  either.  Edward  had  acted  honorably, 
and  the  squire  had  behaved  like  a  savage. 
Yet,  after  all,  a  father  has  a  right  to  object 
to  have  his  daughter  committed  to  a  long 
engagement  before  she  is  twenty-one.  He 
has  iQso  a  right  to  exact  obedience  from  his 
child.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Poor  James 
was  quite  at  a  loss,  and  heartily  wished 
Bella  Charlwood  had  never  been  blom.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  Pnie  was  in- 
wardly rejoicing  at  Bella's  being  thus  placed 
under  her  care  and  immediate  supervision. 
Prue  was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  undertake 
a  charge  l^htly,  or,  havimr  undertaken  it, 
to  neglect  it.  She  had  haa  Bella  intrusted 
to  her  by  Ted  on  his  departure  for  India, 
and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  moimt 
1  over  that   amiable  damsel    like  a 


iron. 


As  soon  as  she  had  soothed  Bella's  agi- 
tated feelings,  she  stepped  out  of  the  room 
and  came  to  James's  study. 

'*  Well,  my  philosophical  boy,  what  i&  to 
be  done  1 " 

*'  Well,  you  sage  girl,  I  don't  know.  But 
I  think  I  must  go  and  talk  to  the  squire. 
What  a  scaiidal  it  will  be  !  I  fear  my 
influence  in  the  parish  will  suffer,  for  thev 
will  think  I  am  encouraging  domestic  rebel- 
hon.     I  fear  it  will  do  harm.    But  it  can't 


be  helped.    At  any  rate  I  must  try  and  talk 
the  squire  round  if  possible." 

Prue  agreed  that  this  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do,  and  accordinglv  James  started 
on  his  peace-making  errond  to  the  Manor- 
house. 

He  found  the  squire  pacing  up  and  down 
the  library  like  a  wild  beas^  and  the  first 
words  that  greeted  him  were  abusive  ones 
aimed  at  his  brother.  James,  however,  had 
been  prepared  for  this,  and  had  schooled 
himself  to  bear  taunt  and  insult  sooner  than 
abandon  his  mission.  He  talked  to  the  old 
gentleman  quietly,  and  aigued  the  matter 
dispassionately. 

"What  would  Mr.  Charlwood's  friends 
and  neighbors  say  ?" 

Mr.  uharlwood  did  not  care  a  curse,  — 
and  he  cared  very  little  for  curses,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  lavish  way  in  which  he 
threw  them  about,  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  cleroyman. 

*'  Ke  had  better  take  his  daughter  back, 
and  try  a  milder  form  of  treatment  She 
mi£;ht  be  persuaded,  but  not  driven  to  think 
as  ner  father  wished  her.  Before  there  was 
any  scandal  abroad  he  had  better  take  her 
home  again,"  urged  James. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Charlwood  lost  all  patience 
and  all  restraint  Edward,  he  vowed,  was 
copying  James.  He  was  trying  to  sneak  off 
with  a  wealthy  and  foolish  girl,  in  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  her  relations.  He  could  see 
that,  could  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  he  could 
see  too  that  James  was  only  persuading  him 
to  take  his  disobedient  child  back  because 
it  would  ruin  bis  brother's  game  as  a  spec- 
ulation if  her  father  discard^  her. 

Even  quiet  James  could  not  put  up  with 
this  in  silence.  He  rebuked  the  sqmre  fd^ 
his  violence,  which  led  him  to  say  things 
that  were  false  ;  and  he  spoke  so  very 
plainly  his  opinion  of  the  squire's  conduct 
m  the  matter  that  the  old  gentleman  became 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage. 

*'  I  don't  think  that  you  're  quite  aware, 
you  money-snatching  parson,  that  you're 
my  servant,  —  mine  T" 

James  admitted  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  it 

*'  Then  let  me  tell  you  yon  are !  Two 
hundred  a  year  of  your  salary  is  paid  you 
as  chaplain  to  the  Manor-house,  and  on 
condition  of  your  performing  daily  service 
in  the  chapeL  There  is  no  chapel  now,  for 
I've  turned  it  into  the  stables.  So,  by 
George,  you  can't  perform  the  conditions, 
and  you  sha'n't  have  the  pay." 

James  was  thunderstrucK.  But  it  was 
quite  true,  though  both  the  at^uire  and  J. 
Middleborough  had  said  nothing  about  it. 
By  one  of  uiose  delightful  muddles  and 
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incongmitieB  the  income  of  the  incumbent 
of  Bremiunfi[  Minor  was  a  combination  of 
two  8U1UH.  He  got  two  hundred  a  year  ks 
chaplain  to  the  Manor-house,  and  one  as 
the  curate  of  the  pariah. 

This  was  a  serious  matter.  The  scjuire 
kept  his  word,  and  poor  James  submitted 
the  case  to  an  eminent  hiwyer.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  —  Mr.  Charlwood  really 
possessed  tne  sole  power  of  nomination,  and 
ne  had  not  legally  presented  James,  and  so 
could  turn  hmi  out  any  day.  So  James 
and  Prue  had  to  submit  to  lose  two  thirds 
of  their  income  at  one  blow.  They  groaned, 
but  paid.     It  was  a  struggle. 

**  Well,"  thought  Prue,  "  I  must  work  all 
the  harder  witn  my  pen,  that's  all.  I 
wonder  when  my  novel  will  be  out  ?  ** 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  BIBINa  BA&BISTSB. 

Yert  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Temple  in- 
deed were  those  of  Philip  Charlwood.  They 
looked  across  the  gardens  to  the  river,  —  a 
pleasant  outlook. 

They  were  luxuriously  famished,  and  in 
very  good  taste.  He  was  a  polished  gentle- 
man, was  Philip  Charlwood,  m  which  respect 
he  was  better  than  his  father,  you  will  prob- 
ably think,  and  you  will  be  right 

The  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  old  oak, 
which  throws  out  finely  the  proofs  and  se- 
lect prints  that  in  massive  but  quiet  frames 
adorn  the  walls.  The  curtains  are  of  rich 
maroon  cloth,  with  a  broad  gold  band  for 
border,  and  looped  up  with  a  cord  and  tas- 
sels of  dead  gold.  There  is  no  gilt  cornice 
with  brass  curtain-rods.  They  are  hung 
from  behind  a  deep  silk  fringe,  also  of 
maroon,  with  small  gold  beads  at  the  end  of 
each  t^.  This  fringe  goes  all  round  the 
room,  taking  the  place  of  a  cornice.  It  con- 
ceals the  rod  from  which  the  pictures  are 
suspended.  Each  picture  is  hung  vnth  two 
fine  wires,  which  go  up  perpendicularly  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  upright  divisions  of  the 
panelling  to  the  conceded  rod.  By  this 
means  there  are  no  cords  cutting  those  up- 
right lines  at  angles,  as  would  oe  the  case 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  picture-handjig,  — 
that  is,  by  a  loop  of  cora  over  a  nau.  All 
pictures  are  hung  "  on  the  line."  The  spaces 
above  them  are  occupied  with  bits  of  sombre 
armor,  rare  specimens  of  porcelain,  and 
ivory  carvings.  Between  the  pictures,  on 
little  oak  brackets,  are  a  few  choice  casts 
from  the  antique  in  Parian. 

A  low  settee,  with  cushions  as  plump  and 
soft  as  young  partridges,  runs  all  round  the 


room,  at  least  where  there  are  no  Soon  m 
cupboards. 

The  bookcase,  instead  of  standing  ^eaia^ 
the  wall,  is  an  octagonal  pedestal,  each  ada 
about  two  feet  higL     It  is  surmounted  \sj 
a  large  candelabrum  of  brass  and  Venetka 
^lass,  its  branches  filled  with  wax  candles 
It  moves  easily  on  casters  over  the  th^ 
pile  of  the  Turkey  carnet.    A  child  m^fal 
push  it  to  any  part  of  the  room  where  a 
reference  to  any  book  on  its   8helT<»  wai 
needed. 

Easy  chairs  and  lounges  of  every  descrip- 
tion would  crowd  the  room  if  it  ^^ere  not  a 
large  one,  and  if  they  had  not  been  so  ad- 
mirably arranged  as  not  to  be  in  the  way 
anywhere.  They,  like  the  cushions  of  the 
settee,  are  covers!  with  maroon  cloth  —  not 
velvet,  it  is  too  clinging  and  hot  —  with 
dead  gold  fringe.  ■ 

The  carpet,  I  have  said,  is  a  Tnrkej 
carpet  To  tread  on  it  is  like  walking  on 
the  mossy,  springy  turf  of  some  ^'ell-kept 
ancient  lawiu  ha  color  is  one  of  those 
happy  combinations  of  bright  hues  which 
delight  but  do  not  dazzle,  and  give,  as  a 
whole,  an  effect  of  subdued  wann  orown. 

The  ceiling  is  an  old-&shioned  painted 
ceiling.  Age  has  toned  it  down  to  a  pleas- 
ant sombrenesB. 

There  is  a  large  bay-window,  which  is 
divided  from  the  room  by  curtains.  The 
sashes  open  down  to  the  floor.  This  forms 
a  sort  of  smoking  alcove,  and  it  is  hited  up 
in  the  Eastern  style.  There  are  no  chairs, 
but  piles  of  fat  well-to-do  cushions,  which 
the  smoker  can  amuige  to  his  comfort  as  he 
chooses.  Small  trays,  just  laige  enough  to 
hold  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar-aeh-holder, 
are  suspended  against  the  wall  from  tel- 
escopic brass  rods,  which,  drawing  out 
horizontally,  give  accommodation  for  the 
smoker  wherever  he  may  happen  to  sit.  A 
punkah  which  is  moved  oy  clock-work 
nangs  overhead  to  waft  away  the  smoke  if 
necessary.  In  the  centre  of  the  \^dndow  is 
a  small  fountain  with  a  poKelain  basin,  into 
which  the  w^ater  falls  with  a  pleasant  tinkle 
when  the  jet  is  playing. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  the 
large  apartment  there  were  two  small  basin 
shells,  the  one  of  silver,  the  other  of  porce- 
lain, in  small  niches  in  the  walls.  Into 
these,  &om  marble  dolphins'-heads,  fell  a 
tiny  thread  of  perfumed  water  with  an 
agreeable  music. 

The  bedroom  was  fitted  up  with  equal 
taste,  and  in  much  the  same  sort  of  style. ' 
There,  however,  the  hangings  were  rose- 
color,  and  the  furniture  ebony  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearL  The  dressing-table  was 
covered  with  toilet  ueoeesaiieB  and  toilet 
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tvaraiies.  All  the  fittmfls  were  of  tortoise- 
Bliell  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL  The 
DAixTor  was  an  oval  one  with  a  splendidly 
designed  gilt  frame,  supported  with  silver 
Gn^^ms,  and  draped  gracefully  with  lace. 
ITlme  bed  was  a  species  of  hammock.  It  was 
Wk  net  of  stout  silk  cord,  stretched  —  not 
td^litly  —  on  an  iron  frame,  which  was  sus- 
^^exided  at  the  four  comers  by  broad  bands 
of  sonie  elastic  material,  that  fastened  with 
liooka  into  rings  in  the  ceiling.  A  more 
IvLxnrious  couch,  or  one  that  would  adapt 
il^eelf  more  readily  and  comfortably  to  the 
inovements  and  positions  of  its  occupant,  it 
igrould  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

^What  chambers  for  a  lawyer's  practice ! 
jroii  aay,  perhaps.  But  they  were  not  the 
Dusiness  chambers  of  Philip  Charlwooil. 
'X'iioee  grimy  offices  were  situate  in  Pump 
Ooart,  and  were  as  dull,  dingy,  and  depress- 
ing as  they  had  need  be.  It  was  there 
Plulip  spent  his  mornings.  His  afternoons 
and  nights  were  passed  in  the  8y1)arite  splen- 
dors I  nave  been  trying  to  describe. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  strongly  developed 
Inimp  of  order,  was  Philip  Charlwood.  Hie 
looms  were  a  proof  of  it.  Not  a  picture 
-w^B  hung  a  hairs  breadth  crooked.  Not  a 
'book  was  out  of  place  on  the  shelves.  All 
things  were  arranged  most  symmetrically,  — 
even  an  apparent  negligence  which  here  and 
there  gave  a  piauancy  was  governed  by  rule 
and  measure.  Not  a  rose-leaf  in  this  couch 
of  rose-leaves  must  be  crumpled,  or  Philip's 
delight  in  it  would  fly  forever. 

He  is  most  successful  at  the  bar,  owing 
almost  entirely  to  his  gift  of  order.  His 
brain  is  like  his  room.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  confusion  there,  though  perhaps  it 
IB  not  so  well  furnished.  He  arranges  his 
ailments  and  lays  out  his  work,  —  his 
pomta,  and  rejoinders,  and  pleas,  —  and 
Knows  just  where  to  go  for  them  when  he 
wants  them.  "  Go  to  Charlwood,"  say  the 
lawyers  whenever  any  very  intricate  case 
presents  itself.  People  say  he  must  get  his 
Q.  C.  before  long,  and  no  one  doubts  that 
he  will  reach  tne  bench.  And  a  capital 
judge  he  will  make. 

He  has  worked  very  hard  indeed,  and  has 
ma^le  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  even  the 
handsome  allowance  he  has  from  his  father 
wonts  considerable  eking  out  from  other 
sources  to  enable  him  to  indulge  his  extrav- 
agant tastes.  He  has  compiled  law  books 
tliat  have  sold  well  and  attracted  considera- 
ble attention,  and  he  has  contributed  some 
able  critical  papers  to  the  legal  reviews. 

He  has  made  many  acquamtances,  almost 
all  of  them  well  worth  knowing,  either  for 
position  or  (qualities. 
One  of  his  chief  Mends  is  Marcus  Ly- 


saght,  who  is  shortly  to  be  Earl  of  Mount- 
garret,  for  his  father,  it  is  calculated,  cannot 
uve  many  years  upon  neat  whiskey,  even 
at  such  a  healthy  place  as  Ballygarret, 
county  Tipperary.  Marcus  Lysaght,  the 
honorable,  is  a  harmless  sort  of  young  man. 
He  has  little  of  the  Irish  **  diwle,''  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  Irish  dawdle,  about  him. 
He  was  sent  over  to  enter  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple })ecause  the  old  earl  had  a  great  notion 
of  Templars,  derived  principally  from  the 
Spectator  (I  mean  the  Spectator  to  which 
Dicky  Steele  was,  not  that  to  which  Mr. 
Tom  Brown  is,  a  contributor).  But  Mar- 
cus, somehow,  nad  not,  during  a  residence 
of  four  years,  contrived  to  keep  more  than 
one  tenn.  The  chief  qualification  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  and  permitted  to  practise 
as  a  counsel  in  courts  of  law  consists,  as 
most  of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  in 
the  eating  of  a  certain  number  of  dinners 
for  a  certain  number  of  terms.  And  Mar- 
cus never  could  manage  to  eat  these  dinners. 
He  generally  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Ireland  during  the  shooting,  and  at  the 
West  End  during  the  season  ;  and  the  result 
was  he  ran  his  dinners  so  fine  that  they  had 
to  be  done  in  the  last  few  days  of  term,  and 
he  was  sure  to  be  too  late  for  one  if  not 
more  of  the  requisite  number,  and  so  lost 
his  term.    Fortunately,  it  did  not  matter. 

How  it  was  that'!^hilip  Charlwood  and 
he  became  such  close  friends  and  allies  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for,  except  in  the 
way  m  which  we  explain  the  reason  why 
some  men  choose  for  wives  the  women  we 
should  have  thought  least  suited  to  their 
tastes.  Their  dispositions  were  so  entirely 
different,  that  by  lorce  of  contrast  they  ad- 
mired each  other. 

However,  it  is  time  that  I  should  get  on 
with  my  story. 

Philip  Charlwood  is  taking  his  early  cup 
of  chocolate  and  his  letters  in  bed.  As  he 
turns  the  letters  over  and  inspects  the  hand- 
writings, he  comes  on  a  missive  from  his 
father. 

"  Hullo  !  here 's  the  governor  taking  the 
trouble  to  write.  It  must  be  something  im- 
portant ! " 

He  breaks  the  seal  and  begins  to  read. 
At  first  he  smiles.  Then  he  looks  grave. 
And  by  the  time  he  has  finished  the  perusal 
he  looks  angry. 

"  Confound  the  old  fool !  He  ought  to 
have  known  better,  for  he  has  had  a  daugh- 
ter these  nineteen  years,  and  I  have  n't  had 
one  at  all,  and  yet  I  should  n't  have  made 
such  a  stupid  mistake." 

He  meiiitates  a  little,  —  then  he  rereads 
the  letter, — says  "the  stupid  old  fool!" 
once  more,  —  which  is  not  at  all  proper. 
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p'n  r#.  l.T  thm^  U^na*  b^  fn»«»  lii*  ft^far.  — 
AfK.  th-n  rili^  iir^  Lu  T^iet  »lMti  prxjcse*!*  to 

Wh»-n  }tf  ht^  jt^^^rmM  that  ofwratKii  tn 
hi*  •'n'trv  •yiti«-Uf  tj<in,  h**  »:j  'Unw  to  the 
ii*-if  r*"rn,  wh*-re  b#-  uk*^  hi*  hr«>Akia«t. 
AH  iKi«  iff  *iori*«  #j»jiu?  Dj«'th  -i:  allr  «r>i 
p  i\»  h .     Ev«ii  th*-  vajari*^  of  ••  the  fitu|>*.«i 

Ii4''n.!n/  *-iM/irfiff  of  Philip  OiatIw^-hbL 

I;r*'tku-t  over,  Fhii.p  ir*-^  into  lh«*  Hav- 
witi'i'iw  ami  f\iuir*  hiiri«*'lf  th»wn  fm.  the 
<  ii-i.!<iri«i  fur  hi>t  m<»njiTi^  <  i,:ar  and  hi« 
liiMrii.n;;  iij«*<iit.t(jori<\.  C'natT»rN  hi*  rltrt, 
»  ho  h.t"  Jii*<'ri  trairi*^i  into  th«*  rii«***t  jmnrta- 
alitv  \iy  hi«  uinj-Ur,  kno<-k«  at  th*-  <ioor  at 
th»'  vtrv  iiioiu«'iit  that  hi*  niart«T  hajs  ar- 
mn^'^'i  htUu^U  on  the  ciij*hiotiB  to  his  aatis- 
liy  tion. 

C'hiifr«'n»  hrin;!^  the  two  hriefn  on  which 
Phi) If)  in  vuiTL'^-A  for  thi*  d&y.  Philip 
^'lan<«'*  at  the  fir*t,  "  T<ij:^'lt't4»n  v.  Poin- 
tr»»H,"  o\n'iin  it,  nina  it  ovt-r,  turns  to  the 
ont^il)e  again,  and  Been,  **  With  you,  Mr. 
Fuffv." 

** ( 'hafT^TB,  Ftep  round  to  Mr.  Fuffy,  and 
ai*k  hi  111  if  he  nill  lie  ^<yftd  enough  to  come 
and  r4>nhult  with  me  at  eleven  at  the  of- 

TlM-n  he  op<»ns  and  readii,  more  carefully, 
the  ntlnT  hrief,  '*  Dickerv  r.  Moon."  It  i» 
an  intrirnte  cium*  of  <liHput4Hl  title.  In  about 
a  cpmrtrr  af  an  hour  he  hafi  di^e»ted  it  and 
laid  out  itM  lK>rH«,  carefully  tickete<l,  in  his 
chntiilxT  of  mnemonics.  I'lien  he  calls  for 
a  liraAnhnr.  It  is  hnm^ht  him  by  his  clerk, 
and  he  finds  that  a  tmin  at  two-fifty  ynW 
tiik(*  him  down  to  Brenmin^  Minor  in  time 
for  <linncT,  — or,  to  l)e  priHine  (one  must  be 
carcfnl  with  so  {Mirticular  a  gentleman  as 
Philip),  to  Scal|MTton,  wht*nre  he  can  post 
to  Hrrriining  Mmor  in  time  for  dinner. 

He  th<'!i  reticulates  the  chances  of  his  de- 
spntrhin^  the  case  of  "  Dickery  v.  Moon'* 
by  that  hour,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  a  certain  objection  he  has  got  laid 
out  ready  for  uw*  in  one  comer  of  his  brain 
is  not  overruled  he  can  manage  it  easily. 
As  for  "  To^rgleton  v.  Pomtrr)w,"  his  junior 
miiMt  look  after  that.  What  do  big  men 
get  <nonnou8  Aies  for,  unless  it  l)e  to  give 
their  juniors  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing thenirti'lves  in  imimrtant  castas  ? 

At  eleven  Philip  supplied  Mr.  Fuffy  with 
everything  needeci  to  win  the  victory  in  the 
case  of  "  Toggleton  v.  Ponitrow,"  —  except 
the  bniin  to  und(*.rptand  and  the  memory  to 
retJiin  what  he  tells  him. 

Hy  one  Philip  has  fired  off  the  great  ob- 
jection in  the  case  of  "  Dickery  v.  Moon,** 
and  it  has  been  held  goo<l  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  skirmishing,  in  which 
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what   has  be  bees  i'jLz*     He 
<iu<'kin^  a  ci^ar  in  T«]iii<2e  Gs^ctda. 
amn^nr.z  h^  yt^JCttasjMt^  for  his 
Brenmini!  Mir.<'r. 

On  hi^  way  u*  Li<  n>~4itf  to  pick  up  hm 
poTtmantcan  be  call^  •-•n  Majr::«  Lvsa^l. 
That  Toung  ^s^^ilrman  ha^  zkiC  m'lle  iq» 
his  Dund  yvi,  harinj;  been  at  a  ball  Jail 
ni^ht. 

!  -All  riffht.  old  fellow*  ny?  Phflip, -I 
don't  want  to  di<nrb  roo.  Yen.  Idaow 
term  ends  to-morrow,  and  IVe  no  iBOte 
causes,  so  I  'm  off  home  for  a  lew  dafa 
Now  look  here,  —  are  toq  engaged  anj- 
,  where  aboot  now  f  * 

!     ''No,  I  ain't  booked  for  anytliing  tffl  wzt 
I  month." 

**  All  right     I  have  nt  been  down  to  tlie 
govemor^s  for  an  age,  so  I  mn«t  go  alooe 
to  get  over  the  domestic  tendemesees.     Bnl 
will   you  hold  yourself  in  readinesB  and 
engaged    to  follow  me  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ?  * 
"^  Shall  be  delighted,  old  chap.' 
"  Done,  then  !    Good  by ! " 
"Good  by!" 

"  Yes,"  says  Philip  to  hima^lf  as  be  goes 
down  stairs,  "  I  thmk  that  will  give  me 
time  enough." 

When  ne  reaches  Bremnii^  Minor  he 
finds  his  father  in  a  state  of  chronic  iU- 
humor,  which  is  a  thing  that  Philip  can  no 
more  stand  than  he  can  understand.  Ill- 
humor  is  a  derangement,  and  he  hatea 
anything  disorderly. 

So  he  protests  against  it,  and  tells  his 
father  that  he  has  come  dowm  on  purpose 
to  smooth  over  this  little  difficulty  with 
"  that  blessed  girl,''  but  that  he  won't  do  it 
if  there  is  any  thunderstorm  business. 

The  squire  is  a  little  afraid  of  Philip,  so 
he  softens  out  the  wrinkles  somewhat,  and 
gets  chirpy  even,  when  Philip  promises  to 
set  the  wnole  thing  straight  over  a  bottle  of 
port  after  dinner.  So  after  dinner  the  squire 
fills  himself  a  glass  of  his  veiy  rarest  old 
port,  and  passes  the  decanter  to  his  son. 

Philip  understands  the  signal,  and  draws 
his  chair  up  to  the  end  of  the  table  where 
his  father  is,  and  taking  up  the  nutcrackerB 
as  if  they  were  a  brief,  makes  a  slight 
flourish  with  them  and  opens. 
"First  of  all,  sir,  I  suppose  you  see 
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from    this    folly   that    Bella   has 
at  an  age  when  it  will  be  well  to 
_     her  to  some  eligible  suitor /" 
X*Kie  father  nodded. 
••  You  have  none  such  in  vour  eye  ?** 
1*1:16  father  diiook  his  head. 
••That's  right!"  —  a  wave  of  the  nut- 
axskeiB  —  "  because  I  have." 
ITlie  old  gentleman  looks  at  him  atten- 
irely. 

••  fie  '8  an  earl.  That  ia,  he  will  be  in  a 
fisr^s  time  at  the  outside,  —  an  Irish  eari, 
OTtd  Mountcarret.  Well  bom,  wealthy, 
l^reeable,  ana  a  great  chum  of  mine.  Will 
tiat  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  we  can  only  get  this  cursed 
oiiBense  out  of  her  nonsensical  noddle,  the 
luas  V  ! " 

**  So  far  so  well,"  says  Philip,  ticking  off 
koiat  one  mentally.  "  Now  lor  the  next 
hing.  Where 's  this  young  fellow,  —  what 
a  his  name  ? " 

**  Harding.    He  has  been  ordered  to  join 
\uB  regiment  in  India." 
**  Good.    And  where 's  Bella  ? " 
"  At  the  parson's,  Harding's  brother,  who 
encourages  ner,  and  —  " 

"All  right     Well  settle  that  another 
time.     You  told  her  to  leave  the  house  ] " 
"  I  did." 

"  Then  you  must  send  me  to  fetch  her 

hack  again.    Harshness  is  n't  a  bit  of  use 

with  a  woman,  —  especially  such  a  one  as 

Bella.     We  've  all  the  devil's  own  tempers 

for  obstinacy,  •—  you  know  that  well  enough. 

My  only  wonder  is  that  you  didn't  dnve 

her  into  an  elopement  with  him.    Easy  does 

it.     We  11  get  ner  back  here,  treat  her  more 

kindly  than  ever,  and  then  we'll  bring 

Lysaght  on  the  scene.     She  is  only  a  silly, 

romantic  ^1,  who  falls  in  love  after  the 

mode  taugnt  in  those  blessed  novels  she  has 

stuffed  her  noddle  with.     She  '11  forget  this 

What-'s-his-name  in  a  little  while,  and  if 

Lysaght   only  m-ikes  play,  he  '11  cut  him 

down  by  the  beginning  of  term.     Don't  you 

see  the  game  ? " 

The  squire  does  see  the  game,  and  cannot 
bat  admit  that  it  is  ingenious  enough, 
though  it  goes  sorely  against  the  grain  to 
paidon  Bella  and  ask  her  to  return. 

''But  you  are  settling  all  this  without 
your  friend's  knowledge.  Supposing  Bella 
does  n't  suit  him  ? " 

**  Supposing  she  does  n't,  he  would  n't 
mind  nirting  with  her  a  bit  to  oblige  me 
and  to  wean  her  from  that  folly.  But  he 
and  I  are  very  old  chums  indeed,  and  it  has 
Wn  a  sort  of  joking  arrangement  for  years 
that  he  is  to  marry  my  sister.  He  has  seen 
portraits  of  her,  and  the  notion  begun  in 
Mf  jest  has  ended  in  real  earnest,  and 


unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  Bella  will 
be  Countess  of  Mountcarret  before  she  dies. 
But  I  must  go  and  call  on  Bella  at  the  par- 
son's.    What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  T' 

The  squire  gives  his  notion  of  James 
Hardin^s  character,  and  tells  Philip  that 
he  has  docked  the  two  hundred  a  year. 

Philip  thinks  it  over,  and  weighs  the 

Eros  and  cons  with  great  nicety.  At  last 
e  says  — 

**  Yea,  you  mast  stick  to  that.  I  should 
n't  have  advised  you  to  do  it,  but  as  it  is 
done  you  must  not  withdraw,  or  the  beggar 
will  think  you  have  not  the  right,  which 
being,  I  fancy,  doubtful,  you  must  stick  to 
your  position  the  more  firmly  in  order  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it  Besides,  this  will 
keep  up  a  coolness  between  this  house  and 
the  parsonage,  which  is  desirable,  for  of 
course  they  would  fight  their  brother's  bat- 
tle against  Lysaght.  Besides,  two  hundred 
a  year  is  two  hundred  a  year,  and  I  know  a 
poor  barrister  who  would  be  deuced  glad  of 
It,  —  he  'd  be  able  t<j  keep  a  private  Hansom 
then,  and  perhaps  a  park  hack." 

"  1 11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Philip,  you  've 
got  a  fairish  allowance,  as  it  is,  but  I  m  cursed 
if  you  sha'  n't  have  the  other  two  hundred 
if  you  settle  all  this  matter  satisfactorily. 
Yes,  by  Jove !  you  shall  ;  and  if  your 
friend.  Earl  Lysaght  — no,  Mountgarret  I 
mean,  marries  her,  you  shall  have  a  cou- 
ple more  on  the  wedding-day." 

"  Then,  egad,"  said  Philip  to  himself, 
"  he  shall  many  her,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not!" 

I  am  afraid  Philip  Charlwood  was  slightly 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PHILIP  CHARLWOOD,  PEACEMAKEB. 

At  the  earliest  reasonable  hour  on  the 
mominjj  after  his  arrival  at  Bremning  Mi- 
nor, Philip  Charlwood  presented  himself  at 
the  parsonage.  Arrived  at  the  front  gate, 
he  found  Martha  Ogleby  watching  Prue  the 
second  picking  daisies  on  the  lawn. 

"  Is  Sir.  Harding  in  ?"  asked  Philip,  with 
a  fascinating  smile  that  was  entirely  thrown 
away,  Martna's  impenetrable  and  impertur- 
bable nature  having  a  great  deal  of  the 
duck's  back  about  it,  in  its  relations  even 
to  flattery. 

"  'Es,  I  b'lieve,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  with 
the  immediate  further  addition,  —  "Don't 
'ee  do  that,  pretty  dear ! "  This  was  not 
addressed  to  Philip,  nor  did  it  arise  from  his 
offering  a  salute,  or  any  such  gallanti'y.  It 
was  intended  for  baby,  who,  being  at  this 
early  period  of  her  existence  a  little  back- 
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waid  in  natural  histoTy,  appeared  to  be  nn- 
der  the  impression  that  sne  was  a  gnimi- 
uivorous  animal,  and  was  making  a  light 
repast  of  daisies  and  dandelions.  I  don't 
know  that  there 's  any  harm  in  daisies,  and 
I  am  avrare  that  dandelion,  under  the  me- 
dicinal Tiom  de  guerrtf  taraxacwm,  is  highly 
beneficial  in  certain  cases.  But  as  a  baby 
with  a  liver  complaint  would  be  a  Strang 
anomaly,  I  think  Martha  was  quite  right  m 
leaving  Philip  a  moment  while  she  extracted 
the  blossoms,  an  operation  to  which  little 
Prue  strongly  objected. 

Philip  waited  patiently  till  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted.  His  long  experience  as  a 
bairister,  in  managing  stupid  and  re&actoiy 
witnesses,  had  maSe  a  forensic  Job  of  him. 
When  the  last  daisy  had  been  disgorged,  he 
returned  to  the  charge. 

*^  Will  you  take  that  in  to  Mr.  Harding 
for  me  with  my  compliments,  and  say  I 
should  like  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
him  ? "  said  he,  holding  out  his  card. 

"  'Es,  sure,'*  said  Martha,  "  if  'ee  don't 
mind  watchin'  of  baby  while  I  go." 

"  Only  too  happy,"  said  Philip. 

Thereupon  Martha  seized  the  card,  im- 
printing in  so  doing  on  one  comer  a  black 
thumb-mark  which  Thomas  Bewick  would 
have  engraved  with  delight  and  interest 

"  Doan't  'ee  let  she  ate  none  of  thasemy," 
she  added  as  a  parting  injunction,  pointing 
to  some  red  henries  on  a  shrub. 

Keeping  to  the  last  minute  a  retro8j>ective 
eye  on  baoy,  and  thereby  nearly  bringing 
up  suddenly  against  the  doorpost  instead 
or  entering  the  door,  Martha  Ogleby  took 
in  Philip's  card. 

She  knocked  very  gently  at  the  study, 
where  James  was  engaged  on  his  sermon. 

"  Come  in !  "  said  James,  hastily,  and  then, 
seeing  who  it  was,  he  asked,  "  "Vf^hat  is  it  ?" 
He  was  just  at  the  end  of  his  "secondly," 
and,  deep  in  his  discourse,  did  not  like  the 
interruption. 

"  It  be  a  bit  o'  paper,  I  reck'n,"  said  Mar- 
tha, standing  at  the  door,  and  carefully  in- 
specting the  card,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
she  supposed  her  master  was  questioning 
her.  When  she  saw  the  black  thumb-mark, 
she  gave  an  expressive  cluck,  like  a  horri- 
fied nen  who  has  overlaid  an  egg,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  adjust  a  comer  of  her  apron  over 
her  finger  and  thumb  in  order  to  hold  the 
card. 

"  Bring  it  here,  then,  Martha,"  said 
James,  who  had  long  learnt  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  let  Martha  "  slide,"  as  the  Americans 
say,  than  to  attempt  corrections  and  ex- 
planations. 

Martha  delivered  the  card  with,  "And, 
sir,  please,  he  do  say  his  compliments,  and 


he  'd  be  glad  of  five  minuted  eonii]Bi> 
tion.* 

"  Philip  Cbarlwood,  Esq. ! "  aaid  Jaaia, 
reading  the  name  with  astoniahment,  n^ 
unmingled  with  anger.  ^  Tell  him  to  go 
and  be  hanged  ! " 

"  'Es,  sir,  said  Martha,  the  obedient  aad 
literal,  preparing  to  convey  Uie  message 
without  astonishment  or  scrapie. 

"  Bless  the  girl,  I  believe  if  I  told  bar  to 
drown  the  baby  she  'd  go  and  do  it.  Here ! 
Martha!    Stop!" 

''  'Es,  sir,"  said  the  impertarbable,  leton- 
ing. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  be  minding  Miss  Prue,  sir !  ** 

"  Good  gracious  ! "  ejaculated  James, 
"  how  on  earth  did  that  come  about  ?  * 

"I  axed  'un,"  said  the  stolid  one.  ^I 
could  n't  'a'  comed  to  bring  thick^  for  him 
if  he  had  n V 

"  Go  at  once  and  ask  him  into  the  dxaw- 
ing-room ! " 

"  ^Es,  sure,  sir." 

"  And,  Martha  ! " 

"  'Es,  sir." 

"  You  need  n't  tell  him  to  go  and  he 
hanged ! " 

"  Oh  !  'es,  sure,  sir  ! "  said  Martha,  aa  if 
she  w^ould  have  conveyed  the  message  un- 
less her  master  had  expressly  withdrawn  iL 

Philip  in  the  mean  tmie  had  grown  heart- 
ily tired  of  his  charge.  Miss  Prue,  with 
thorough  feminine  smrewdness,  discovered 
that  she  had  got  a  new  attendant^  and  at 
once  protested  againat  such  a  change,  with 
a  view  to  seeing  which  would  obtain  the 
masteiy.  In  vain  Philip  hushed  and 
clucked,  and  dangled  his  watch-chain  and 
charms.  Pine  shrieked  steadily  till  she  was 
red  in  the  face. 

"  What  the  deuce  would  old  Baron  Brad- 
lev  say  if  he  saw  me  so  employed  I "  thought 
Philip  to  himself  as  he  chirped  and  clacked 
and  nodded  his  head  after  the  fashion  in 
which,  as  he  had  observed,  matrons  usually 
attempt  to  pacify  obstreperous  infanta. 

"  Tchuck,  tchuck,  tchuck  !  Didd v,  diddr, 
diddy  !  M'pew  ! "  said  Philip,  nodding  ail 
the  while  liice  the  presiding  genius  (in  the 
form  of  a  mandarin)  of  a  tea-warehouse. 

"Ya-a-al  Boo-o !  Eee-e-e!"  shrieked 
Prae  the  second,  kicking  convulsively,  like 
one  of  those  queer  dancmg  card-board  fig- 
ures whose  levator  and  extensor  muadeB  aie 
represented  by  bits  of  packthread. 

At  this  moment  Martha  reappeared  on 
the  scene.  At  the  sight  of  her  baoy  imme- 
diately ceased  crying,  and  began  to  chuckle 
and  crow  with  that  extraordinarv  infantile 
versatility  which  makes  sandwicnes  of  sad- 
ness and  gladness  of  such  true  Vauxhall 
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KmBifltency  that  you  can't  teU  where  the 
nread-axid-butter  ends  and  the  ham  begina, 
o  intiiiiately  are  they  amalgamated. 

^  Come  to  its  Martha,  then,  a  pretty  ! 
Oancey,  dancey,  diddy !  Upsy  dalBV, 
slock  !  cluck  !  cluck  ! "  said  Martha,  snatch- 
mg  up  Pnie,  and  utterly  disrecarding  Philip 
until  slie  had  restored  the  child  to  complete 


Martha's  imperturbability  was  only  re- 
laxed in  favor  of  one  person  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  baby,  whom  she  adored  with 
great  vigor,  and  of  whose  lightest  want  and 
wish  she  was  acutely  sensible.  When, 
therefore,  Miss  Prue  was  rendered  once 
more  happy  and  contented,  Martha  became 
conscious  that  there  was  such  a  being  as 
Philip  Charlwood,  and  that  she  had  a  mes- 
sage to  give  hiuL 

"If  yon  please,  will  you  walk  in — up 
to  the  ceiling,  down  to  the  crround  !  —  into 
the  drawin'-room — Jump,  boh  !  there  we 
DO !  —  and  master  '11  come  to  'ee  —  Dancey, 
dancey,  diddy,  bounce ! "  said  Martha,  in- 
teipolatiiiff  passages  of  nursery  lore  as  she 
delivered  her  message. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  tq  show  me 
the  way  1 "  said  Pnilip. 

**  'Es,  sure,  if  Miss  Ptue  will  go  indoors. 


air.' 


Accordingly,  Martha  piloted  Philip  up  the 
DOth  6Lad  into  the  passage.  But  here  oaby 
D^^an  to  exhibit  signs  of  displeasure  at  being 
brought  into  the  house,  so  Martha  hurriedly 
directed  Philip  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  tamed  back  into  the  garden. 

"  Confoundedly  awkward  !  "  thought 
Philip.  '^Suppose  there  is  some  one 
there  !" 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  he  put 
on  a  bold  face  and  walked  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door  and  tapped. 

^  Come  in  ! "  said  a  female  voice. 

Philip  entered.  His  sister  and  Prudence 
were  engaged  in  arranging  flowers  in  the 


''  La !  if  it  is  not  Philip ! "  exclaimed 
Bella. 

Prudence  drew  herself  up.  She  thought 
Philip  took  a  great  liberty  in  walking  in 
unannounced  in  this  way. 

That  gentleman  immediately  detected  the 
leaaon  of  her  hauteur,  and  said,  — 

*^  Mrs.  Harding  must  excuse  this  intru- 
oon,  which  is  not  my  fiEmlt  I  was  being 
shown  into  the  room  oy  the  servant,  at  Mr. 
Hwding's  direction,  when  baby  —  what  a 
charming  child,  Mrs.  Harding  ! — protested 
^pinst  being  brought  in  out  of  the  garden, 
▼nere  I  have  had  the  honor  to  act  as  her 
nurse  for  some  minutes." 

Prne  unmediately  attributed  the  whole 


difficulty  to  the  proper  source,  —  Martha,  — 
and  became  more  gracious.  What  mother 
can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  be  stem  with  a 
man  who  speaks  of  baby  as  Philip  spoke  of 
little  Prue/ 

^  It  is  for  me  to  apologize  for  the  giri's 
stupidity  and  baby's  misconduct" 

'*I  can't  hear  a  word  against  baby,  Mrs. 
Haidinff.  Fidelity  to  a  loAj  whose  servant 
I  have  nad  the  honor  of  bemg  —  though  I 
must  o>vn  I  was  discharged  very  speedily  — 
will  not  allow  me  to  listen  to  an3rthing  of 
the  sort." 

^  Whatever  has  brought  jon  down  here, 
Philip  ? "  asked  Bella,  whose  interest  in  babj 
was  far  too  small  to  outweigh  her  curiosity 
as  to  the  reason  of  her  brother's  visit 

^  What  brought  me  down  here^  eh  t 
Why  you,  you  silly  girl,  and  that  looliah 
old  gentleman  up  at  the  Manor-house." 

•*  You  know,  tnen — " 

"  Know  everything.  Of  course  I  do  ! 
That  old  muff  of  a  governor  of  yours  — 
only  he  can't  govern  you  —  wrote  to  me  at 
once,  and  I  set  off  forthwith  to  bring  all 
this  nonsense  to  an  end."  • 

At  this  moment  James  Haiding  entered 
with  an  apology  on  Ms  lips  for  keeping 
Philip  waiting.  But  when  he  saw  the 
young  fellow  evidently  on  such  a  pleasant 
footing  already  with  his  wife  and  Bella,  he 
was  too  surpnsed  to  speak. 

**  O,  dear  Mr.  Harding,  this  is  my  brother 
Philip,"  said  the  gushuig  Bella ;  ''  he  has 
come  to  see  us  rioted.  Isn't  he  a  dear 
good  boy  ? " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Charlwood 
has  come  to  Bremning  for  so  good  a  purpose. 
I  only  wish  he  had  been  here  to  hinder  in- 
stead of  healing  this  difference." 

'*  0, 1 11  set  it  all  right  in  a  minute,  Mr. 
Haiding.  As  soon  as  you  can  spare  this 
spirited  younc^  woman  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  her  bacic  at  the  Manor-house,  where 
her  father  is  anxiously  waiting  to  take  her 
again  into  his  arms." 

**  But,  Philip,  I  win  not  consent  to  give 
up  —  " 

^  Ton  won't  be  asked  to  give  up  anything 
or  anybody,  my  child,  so  say  no  more  about 
it    I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Harding,  I  had  not  the 

Eleasure  of  meeting  your  brower.  Have  you 
eard  from  him  since  his  departure  ? " 

"No,  not  yet  At  least  we  have  not^ 
though  some  one  else  may,"  said  James, 
looking  at  Bella. 

"  What,  me  1"  said  that  young  lady.  "  0 
dear  no  ;  not  a  line,  the  bad  boy  ! "       « 

"  Ah  !  he  was  always  a  bad  correspondent 
His  creat  friend,  Martindale,  once  told  me 
that  ne  had  never  received  more  than  two 
notes  from  him  in  his  li&," 
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**A  bid  eomnMiid«at,»  mad  Philip,  in- 
temallT.  "*  All  tbe  better !  We  shall  have 
hm  difficulty  in  choking  him  off." 

^  Bella,  dear,"  aaid  Irue,  going  up  to  her 
joung  friend  and  kiafdng  her,  *' i  jball  be 
Tery  soiry  to  loee  yon,  but  I  am  so  glad 
you  and  your  fathw  will  be  friends  again. 
It  is  flo  shocking  to  have  diseenaions  in 
fuBiliesL" 

'^  It  is,  indeed,"  says  Philip,  with  an  air  of 
great  earnestness.  '^And  now  let  me  ex- 
plain what  has  happened,  which  it  is  due  to 
you,  Mr.  and  Mra^  Haid^ff*  that  I  should 
oa  On  hearing  from  my  lather  what  had 
occuned,  I  at  once  saw  ne  had  been  very 
much  mistaken,  and  I  came  straight  off  to 
him  and  told  him  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
rmle  the  affections,  and  it  is  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attachments  of  young  people  ; 
at  least,  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  did  not 
Bcruple  to  tell  the  governor  sa  Aft^  some 
argument  the  old  gentleman,  whose  only 
▼ice  is  that  he  is  a  little  hasty  and  olwtinate, 
gsTi  way,  and  asked  me  to  become  the 
peacemaker  between  him  and  Bella.  I  am 
to  tell  that  giddy  giil  frt>m  him  that  he  re- 
grets the  angry  words  and  cruel  speeches  he 
made  to  her,  and  entreats  her  to  return 
home.  She  shall  be  received  back  and  re- 
stored to  the  same  place  in  his  affection  as 
before.  He  will  not  attempt  to  dictate  to 
her  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  heart,  and  will 
not  in  any  way  mterfere  with  her  engage- 
ment   Will  that  suit  you,  Bella  ? " 

**  You  're  the  best  of  brothers,  Philip.  I 
know  all  this  is  the  work  of  your  jdnd 
heart,"  said  Bella.  But,  between  you  and 
me,  I  believe  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was 
not  very  grateful  for  having  the  gilt  of  ro- 
mance rubbed  off  the  gingerbread  of  exist- 
.ence. 

**  To  you,  Mr.  Harding,  I  am  to  convey 
an  apology  for  his  having  forgotten  himself 
in  an  interview  with  you,  and  used  language 
whidi  he  ^ould  not  have  used  before  a 
clergyman.  I  trust  you  wiU  not  refuse  to 
accept  the  amendeJ' 

"  Certainly  not  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
think  that  Mx.  Charlwood  did  not  really  feel 
and  mean  what  he  expressed." 

''  0  no,  not  he  !  But  you  know  he 's  a 
very  queer  card,  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  he 
does  irt  like  coming  down  like  this  and  eat- 
ing his  own  wordfl.  You  must  n%  between 
ourselves,  expect  him  to  be  very  warm  or 
gracious  iust  yet  He  won't  get  over  the 
humiliation  for  some  time,  and  if  you  take 
my  advice  you.«rill  avoid  all  reference  to  the 
disagieement  when  you  meet" 

''I  should  never  tiiink  of  raking  up  old 
grievances." 

":I>th«ught  not    I  was  swe  of  it  from 


the  way  in  whidi  my  h&er  spoke  of  ycmit 
the  time  when  you  cot  this  place.    Yot 
know  him,  I  'm  sure,  hy  this  time,  so  I  cai 
talk  unreaervedly  to  you.   He 's  a  queer  k^ 
and  veiy  obstinate,  so  you  most  expect  bin 
to  firiit  shy  of  you  for  a  lon^  time.    Bat 
he  II  come  round  when  he  thinks  all  tJiis  is 
quite  foigotten.    What  a  bote  pride  of  tUi 
sort  is,  is  n't  it  ?    Thank  gooanesay  I  hsie 
none  of  it ! " 

*'  It  is  a  frnitfrd  cause  of  imhapfpfcneaB.* 

**  By  the  way,  you  will  excuse  the  qnes- 
tion,  but  is  tl^re  any  pecmiiary  hitch  be> 
tween  you  ? " 

"Theieis.    Yourfether— " 

''No!  Don't  tell  me  the  particitlai% 
please  !  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude  on  thi^ 
topic,  but  I  ffuessed  there  was  somethinff 
01  the  sort  from  an  aUusioa  he  made.  I 
would  recommend  you  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  —  leave  it  alone,  and  I  don't  dou  Dt  that 
it  will  be  rioted.  Of  course,  I  -woiild  n^ 
presume  to  dictate,  but  I  am  so  anxious  that 
all  should  be  settled  on  a  comfortable  baaiB 
again  between  you.  Squire  and  clerfiyraan 
ought  to  pull  together,  or  woe  betide  tiie 
poor  parish ! " 

**  You  are  quite  right" 

''I  believe  so,  and  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  as  to  whai^ 
knowing  the  old  boy  as  I  do,  will  bcii^ 
about  a  proper  understanding.  If  yon 
try  to  set  him  rights  he  is  sure  to*  go 
wrong." 

''I  will  avoid  the  subject,  though  I 
should  greatly  like  to  point  out  where  I 
think  the  injustice  lies." 

"  Don't,  for  goodness'  sake !  Toa  11  gain 
your  point  better  by  silence.  It's  alv^sys 
easier  to  lead  than  to  drive,  —  ask  any- 
body who  ever  had  a  pig  to  take  to  mar- 
ket?" 

In  this  way  the  shrewd  Philip  led  the 
conversation  on,  and  made  himself  most 
agreeable.     He  artfully  elicited  all  James's 
particular  hobbies,  and  what  views  he  took 
on  disputed  Church  matters,  and  contriyed 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  own  opinions 
were  exactly  the  same.      He  took   great 
pains  tQ  make  himself  pleasant  to  Proe, 
and  therefore  insisted  on  having  Prue  tihe 
second  brought  in.    After  some  little  diffi- 
culty that  young  femiale  was  prevailed  upon 
to  Bit  on  ms  knee,  and  play  with  his  gold 
watch,  which  she  of  course  instantly  con- 
veyed to  the  infant's  usual  repository,  her 
mouth ;  but  Philip,  though  he  was  very 
particular  about  his  watch,  punctuality  be- 
ing one  of  his  prides,  did  not,  by  word 
or  change  of  countenance,  express  the  least 
alarm  when  this  rapid  act  of  voracity  was 
performed. 
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In  the  interim  Bella  was  up  stain  pack- 
btft^  her  boxes,  and  preparing  to  retam  to 
lihe  Manor-house.  Martha  C^leby,  released 
fiponi  the  responsibility  of  babv,  was  told  off 
as  an  assistant,  and  aided  Bella  to  arrange 
ber  dresses  in  her  tronks. 

Cven  the  variety  and  solendor  of  Bella's 
wardrobe  did  not  rouse  Martha  from  her 
calm.  She  only  looked  twice  at  the  collars 
and  cufEsy  and  wondered  if  the  washerwoman 
^rho  ^ot  them  up  used  French  stiffening  as 
her  mother  did.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  baby  and  her  wants,  Martha  had  not  a 
thought  beyond  that  washing-tub  in  the 
gentle  steam  of  which  she  had  passed  her 
childhood,  —  a  £Etct  which  may  explain  the 
sodden  state  of  her  faculties. 

By  and  by  Bella's  boxes  were  ready,  and 
Thomas  wheeled  them  off  in  triumph  to  the 
Manor-house  on  a  barrow.    Philip  and  Bella 
bade  good  by  to  the  good  parson  and  his 
wife.     Bella  was  overflowing  with  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  ;  Philip  was  exceedingly 
civil,  promising  to  drop  m  again  soon,  and 
mjias  how  much  indeoted  he  was  to  them 
for  their  kindness  to  Bella,  and  for  the 
position  they  had  taken  with  reference  to 
the   recent  unhappy  fanuly  quarrel     He 
prevailed   upon   miss    Prue,    by  dint    of 
putting  his  signet-ring  on  her  thumb  and 
allowing  her  a  parting  suck  at  his  watch,  to 
give  him  a  kiss  when  he  went  away. 

This  was  done  with  the  view  of  propi- 
tiating Prue  the  elder,  and  not  from  any 
taste  lor  babies'  kisses,  which,  it  must  l>e 
owned,  are  apt  to  be  erratic  and  moist  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  beyond  that 
paisona^  gate,  Philip  took  out  his  hand- 
Keiehief  and  rubbed  ttie  brid^  of  his  nose, 
where  a  slight  dampness  marKed  the  place 
where  baby  had  kissed  him,  and  when 
he  got  to  the  Manor-house  he  went  up 
to  his  room  and  washed  Ms  face  scrupu- 
lously. 

Well !  if  he  had  such  a  horror  of  infantile 
caresses,  and  only  submitted  to  them  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  Prue,  he  might 
havespared  lumself  the  trouble. 

"  Woat  an  i^reeable  fellow  !  —  and  so 
ekver !    I  wish  he  was  here  oftener,"  said 
James  as  he  retired  to  Ms  sermon  once 
more. 
Prae  was  silent 

"Don't  you  like  him,  Pruel"  said  her 
husband,  interpreting  the  silence. 

<*  No,  I  don't,  James.    He 's  deceitful,  ^ 
a— what  is  the  word  ? " 
"  Humbug,  my  dear  1" 
I  ''Well,  I  meant  hypocrite,  bat  perhaps 

your  word,  though  not  quite  so  ladylike, 
deacribes  him  better.  He  %  a  great  humbug, 
then,  James^  —  there  ! " 


CHAPTER   XXIL 
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Thb  squire  did  not  receive  Bella  with  so 
good  a  grace  as  her  brother  had  led  her  to 
expect,  but  Philip  managed  to  pacify  and 
keep  her  quiet  His  was  no  easy  task.  He 
was  much  in  the  same  position  as  a  fireman 
who,  hose  in  hand,  stands  in  a  house  that 
has  been  burned  down,  and  in  which  the 
fire  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished.  He  has 
to  keep  playing  on  the  scorched  ruins  to 
prevent  the  name  from  breaking  out  again, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  a  tongue  of  fire  to  be 
seen  darting  up  he  has  to  prevent  the  adia- 
oent  houses  from  catching  fire  ;  and  all  tnis 
time,  at  any  moment,  tne  whole  tottering 
edifice  may  crash  down  upon  him  at  once. 

Philip  "Charlwood  stuck  to  Ms  post 
bravely,  and  more  than  once  extinguished 
what  might  have  been  the  conunencement 
of  a  new  conflagration ;  but  it  was  rather 
nervous  work,  and  he  did  not  like  it  As 
the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak  was  chiefly 
due  to  nis  father's  overbearing  temper,  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  serious  talking  ta 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  PMlip,  having 
opened  the  door  for  his  sister  to  leave^ 
returned  to  the  table,  and,  filling  himself  a 
glass  of  port,  proceeded  to  lecture  his  father. 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  governor.  If 
you  don't  take  more  care,  and  swallow  your 
anger  with  less  perceptible  gulps,  all  my 
labor  will  be  thrown  away." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  won't  be — * 

"  Come,  come  !  I  never  quarrel,  —  noth- 
ing's  worth  it  I  would  n't  put  myself  to 
such  an  inconvenience  as  to  get  into  a  rage 
on  any  account  So 'don't  nmke  a  row,  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  off  I  go  to  town,  and  th^ 
you  will  be  just  where  I  found  you." 

"  I  won't  have  her  confounded  airs  1 " 

**  Tou  sha'  n't  have  'em  any  longer  than  I 
can  help,  but  you  reaUy  must  give  her  her 
head  now,  —  you  must  indeed.' 

"  To  let  her  bolt  to  the  deuce  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  When  a  horse  bolts, 
don't  try  to  pull  up  by  sheer  strength,  be- 
cause he's  stronger  than  you.  Urge  him 
on  with  whip  and  spur,  and  hell  pretty 
quick  tire,  or  stop  from  mere  obstinacy  ! " 

"Humph!    Well,  I '11  toy." 

"  You  musty  —  you  11  ruin  myplan  if  you 
don't,  and  then  good  by  to  the  Countess  of 
Mountgarret  Don't  you  know  that  girl's 
disposition  yet?  She  would  never  have 
made  this  engagement  if  it  had  not  been 
out  of  opposition,  and  she  will  drop  it  now 
as  soon  as  she  finds  you  don't  mind  about 
it  She 's  as  full  of  romantic,  sentimental 
trash  as  this  glass  is  of  port  Checl^  and 
shell  bolt ;  nige  her,  ana  shell  stop." 
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^  Tou  ought  to  be  a  father  of  a  family, 
Philip,  you  Te  so  wise  about  the  training  of 
young  people." 

^  You  niay  laugh,  sir,  but  1 11  back  my- 
self against  any  one.  I  've  had  no  practice, 
but  my  theory  is  one  that  can't  be  beaten. 
I  know  it 's  right,  for  it  has  been  tried  to 
tome  sort  of  extenf 

**  Indeed,  and  where  ?" 

**  In  a  traTelliiig  caravan  of  wUd  beasts." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  That  I  got  the  hint  of  it  firom  a  man 
called  *  Signer  Smizxi,  the  Monarch  of  the 
Leonine  Kingdom.'  His  real  name  was 
Smith.  The  caravan  was  exhibiting  in  a 
town  where  I  was  staying  on  circuit  Some- 
how or  other  I  picked  this  fellow  up,  found 
him  very  amusing  and  intelligent,  and  took 
some  notice  of  him.  What  I  admired  in 
him  was  his  patience.  I'm  pretty  good 
that  way  myself;  you  could  not  put  me 
out  of  temper,  for  instance,  because,  if  I  felt 
there  was  any  chance  of  your  doing  so,  I 
should  go  away,  or  go  to  sleep  ;  but  he  would 
have  borne  it,  he  had  perseverance  as  well 
e»  patience,  in  short.  One  dav  he  was 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  den  trying 
to  teach  one  of  the  lions  a  trick." 

"  Did  he  succeed  1 " 

"  To  be  sure  he  did !  The  animal  at 
last  discovered  what  was  required  of  it^  and 
did  it." 

"  He  must  have  been  very  tired." 

'*  He  was  nearly  fainting  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  but  he  told  me  that  if  he  had 
given  up  then  there  would  have  been  all 
the  ground  to  go  over  afresh  the  next  day. 
This  led  to  a  conversation  on  his  mode  of 
training,  and  he  explained  the  system  to 
me,  —  *  I  always  reward  them  and  am  kind 
to  them  when  they  do  what  they  are  told, 
and  I  am  as  patient  as  possible  with  them. 
I  treat  them  all  alike,  not  making  favorites 
or  showing  any  great  kindness  to  them  ex- 
cept as  a  reward.  I  never  threaten,  and  I 
seldom  strike,  and  when  I  do  strike  I  only 
strike  once.' " 

"  What  did  he  strike  them  with  1 " 

*'  A  little  truncheon  made  of  steel,  and 
heavily  loaded  at  the  top,  —  a  sort  of 
model  of  a  policeman's  stan.  He  always 
carried  it  in  nis  coat-pocket  He  told  me 
he  could  stun  any  of  tne  beasts  at  one  blow 
with  it,  and  that  in  one  instance  he  had 
killed  one.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
the  great  brutes  obeyed  him.  I  have  seen 
several  lion-tamers,  but  I  never  saw  one  to 
whom  the  beasts  were  so  entirelv  obedient. 
Tliey  did  not  crouch  about  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  the  whip,  nor  did  they  snarl  and 
growl  at  him  behind  his  back,  as  is  usually 
the  case.    They  watched  him  attentively. 


aa  if  anxious  not  to  miss  a  k»ok 

and  did  everything  with  an  air  of  viDog^ 

ness." 

*'  And  you  propose  to  treat  childroi  Eki 

thi.?"       ^  *^ 

'*  Similarly.  I  should  not,  of  ee^zne, 
take  a  steel  truncheon  to  them,  or  knodk 
them  down,  but  I  should  manage  theai  by 
precisely  analogous  means." 

**  You  had  better  open  a  achooL* 

"NotL     I  hate  chUdren  ! " 

''And  yet  you  are  trying  to  ealmblUa 
system  of  training  for  their  advantage^" 

**  It  is  incidentally  to  thdr  i 
but  my  more  immediate  object  is  the  ah^ 
ing  of  the  nuisance  that  children  aieJ' 

*'  Humph  !  that 's  one  way  of  iookb^  a( 
it!" 

"  You  should  see  my  cleric  Br  Jow ! 
he 's  a  modeL  You  might  set  a  clock  at 
him  for  punctuality.  As  for  obedience,  if 
I  told  him  to  go  and  commit  a  muidov 
he  'd  do  it ;  and  as  for  saying  what  he  ha 
to  say  in  the  least  numbo-  of  words  posa- 
ble,  why,  he  'd  beat  the  b^  precU-wnia 
under  government" 

^  I  wish  to  goodness  you  cotQd  zoake 
Bella  BO  obedient ! " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  do." 

"  O  yes,  of  course.     But  how  1" 

^  Just  as  I  have  told  you.  Don't  blos^er 
or  threaten.  Take  things  quietly,  and  wait 
Be  patient,  and  try  to  beat  her  by  that ; 
and  if  you  don't,  and  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  all  you  can  do  is  — " 

''Knock  her  down  with  a  steel  trun- 
cheon." 

"  No,  cut  her  off  with  a  silver  shilling 
and  think  no  more  about  her.  But  it  wont 
come  to  that,  —  I  know  it  won't  As  socn 
as  your  opposition  is  withdrawn  she  '11  cease 
to  care  for  this  fellow.  Absence  vriU  Kttle 
the  question,  and  then  in  steps  Lysaght,  and 
wins." 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  he  may  ! " 

"  I  'm  determined  he  shall* ! " 

**  Well,  that 's  something  towards  it,  with 
your  power  of  will,  Philip.  I  declare,  yoa 
frighten  me.  I  wouldn't  have  belieVed 
any  one  could  induce  me  to  take  this  giri 
back  and  consent  to  her  folly,  but  here  voa 
have  persuaded  me  into  it  in  five  min- 
utes!* 

Philip  smiled,  and  fiUed  his  glass. 

"  Your  will  can  do  anything  if  you  only 
keep  it  in  proper  condition  l)y  training. 
Have  you  ever  seen  anything  of  mesmer- 
ism ?  No  1  Well,  yon  have  heard  of  it, 
and  I  have  seen  something  of  it,  and  I 
believe  it  is  all  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  effort  of  will.  I  know  a  fellow  vho 
could  mesmerize  that  stopper  so  that  it 
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(Mxld  loU  aooBB  the  table  to  bim  when  he 
JDed  it" 

**  N'onaenfle  !* 

**  N'ot  a  bit  of  it !    I  *ve  seen  it,  and, 
h&^  's  more,  I  believe  I  oonld  do  it  my- 

£Lave  you  ever  tiied  ? " 

•^^WHiynot?'' 

**  Because,  if  by  any  chance  I  failed,  I 

l&oxilcl  be  like  Signor  Smizzi  with  the  lion. 

i  alxould  have  to  go  on  for  eight  hours  or 

Xkox^e  tiying  to  throw  sufficient  energy  into 

acky   ^will  to  accomplish  it,  and  that  would 

be    ^waste  of  time  as  well  as  a  wearisome 

jol>  ;    beside,  such  violent  volition  would 

play  the  deuce  with  your  brain." 

**  You  're  an  odditv." 

**-  I  know  it,  but  I  find  it  answers.     £c- 

oenl^ricity  passes  for  genius.     But  had  we 

no^   better  join  Bella?    That  reminds  me, 

\yy  ^^®  ^^Yf  to  heg  you  once  more  to  treat 

Ixer  with  an  appearance,  at  all  events,  of 

your  old  kindness.    You  will  smash  the 

nrliole  scheme  if  you  don't.    Be  as  jolly  and 

indulgent  to  her  as  you  used  to  be.    Will 

**  I  '11  see  if  I  can." 

*•  That 's  right !    Now  we  01  go  to  her.* 
"Won't    you    have    another    glass    of 
port?" 

"No,  thanks.     After  your  sixth  glass 
you  lose  all  the  delicate  appreciation  of 
flavor,  and  might  go  on  drinkiiig  an  inferior 
wine  without  detecting  it     Therefore,  after 
the  sixth  glass  it  ia  as  well  to  stop,  for  all 
beyond  that  is  waste  of  stomach  without 
gain  of  flavor.     It 's  no  use  going  on  when 
the  real  enjoyment  is  past.    Ah,  if  people 
only  knew  when  to  stop,  what  a  worluit 
would  be !    I  believe  the  original  curse 
inflicted  for  tasting  the  tree  of  knowledge 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  this  igno- 
rance of  the  limits,  *Quos  uUra  citraque 
nequit  consistere  rectum,'  as  old  Horace  says. 
But  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  your  clas- 
sics ? " 

So  sa3ring,  the  young  philosopher  rose 
from  the  table. 

What  Philip  said  about  eccentricity  was 
the  only  genuine  sentiment  he    had  ex- 
pressed.    It  was  the  key-note  of  his  char- 
acter, the  practice  to  which   he  owed  his 
reputation  as  a  conversationalist  and  man 
oi  intellect.     He  was  really  no  more  than  a 
shrewd,  cold-headed  logician,  —  a  man  with 
an  eminently  judicial    mind,  but  by   no 
means  a  brilliant  one  intellectually.    But 
i      he  had  discovered  that  a  tinge  of  peculiarity 
in  opinion  or  manner  often  passes  for  some- 
thing higher,  and  he  profited  by  lus  dis- 
covery. 


He  studied — just  as  he  did  for  his 
speeches  at  court  —  all  sorts  of  abstruse  and 
quaint  theories.  He  was  a  mighty  reader 
and  an  excellent  digester,  and  his  book- 
seller had  orders  to  send  him  any  publica^ 
tions  of  a  crotchety  or  mad  description  tliat 
appeared.  Hence  he  was  stocked  with 
odds  and  ends  of  eccentricity,  which  passed 
for  original  and  obtained  him  credit  for 
ffenius.  He  got  up  with  great  care  all 
kinds  of  ^'sensation"  opinions,  and  they 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  (question, 
and  when  a  clever  talker  like  Philip  takes 
the  wrong  even,  he  can  find  something  to 
say  for  it^  while  his  opponent,  though  ever 
so  right,  will  find  it  difficult  to  argue  with 
him.  And  then  what  is  the  result  ?  That 
opponent,  conscious  of  having  supported 
the  right  side,  and  of  course  supposing  that 
he  did  so  very  ably,  yet  cannot  out  feel  that 
Philip  has  the  b^t  of  him,  and  has  made 
out  a  strong  case  for  his  side.  So  he  says, 
"  Clever  feUow,  that  Charlwood,  —  a  little 
peculiar  in  his  views,  but  unconmionly 
clever,  —  splendid  intellect,  —  c^uite  a  gen- 
ius ! "    Thus  easilv  are  reputations  made. 

Philip  and  his  mther  jomed  Bella  in  the 
drawing-room.  The  sc^uire  contrived  for  a 
few  minutes  to  make  himself  ouite  pleasant 
to  his  daughter,  but  soon,  exnausted  with 
the  effort,  he  retired  to  an  easy-chair,  where 
he  was  erelong  dozing  comfortably. 

Bella  was  quite  delighted  at  t&e  change. 
To  tell  the  truth,  she  had  already  become  a 
little  sickened  of  her  romance.  It  was  all 
verv  well  to  talk  about  love  in  a  cottage 
and  suffering  poverty  with  the  man  of  her 
choice  ;  but  wnen  she  had,  during  her  stay 
at  the  parsonage,  to  dress  herself  without 
the  assistance  m  a  lady's-maid,  and  in  other 
respects  to  attend  on  herself  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  others,  she  did  not  like  it 
much,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  go  back  to 
the  Manor-house. 

Philip  seated  himself  at  the  tea-table  be- 
side Bella,  and  began  talking  about  all  sorts 
of  topics,  rattling  on  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
sort  of  way  until  he  gradually  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  herself. 

"  Well,  Bell,  you  know  me  too  well  not 
to  feel  sure  that  what  I  say  and  do  is  for 
your  good,  iny  child,  and  I  have  fought 
your  iMittle  with  the  old  boy  ;  but  it  does 
grieve  me,  though  I  haven't  breathed  a 
word  about  it  to  any  one  else,  to  think  you 
have  made  your  choice." 

''Love,  dear  Philip,  cannot  be  con- 
troUed." 

''Quite  true,  mv  dear,  and  that  is  one 
reason  of  my  trouble.  Suppose  you  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  only  wake  up  to  find 
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jooTBelf  the  wife  of  a  poor  sabaltem  in  a 
inarching  regiment^  without  the  lore  that 
alone  can  support  you  ? " 

"  O,  never  !^ 

*'  I  hope  not  But  there  'b  some  one  else 
who  is  broken-hearted  at  this^  or  will  be 
when  he  hears  of  it."  . 

"What  do  you  mean,  Philip!  You're 
such  a  mysterious  creature  at  tmies.  Pray 
teU  me  who  this  wonderful  person  is  ? '' 

"  You  must  not  mention  it  again,  or  let 
him  see  you  know  it    Do  you  promise  I " 

"  O  yes,  of  course." 

"  It  is  my  old  and  dear  friend,  Marcus 
Lysaght  He  and  I  have  been  sworn  friends 
from  almost  childhood.  Many  years  ago, 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  tie  between  u^ 
and  become  really  brothers,  we  vowed  to 
marry  each  others  sisters.  The  vow  was 
very  solemnly  made,  and  we  have  always 
spoken  and  uiought  of  its  accomplishment 
as  if  it  were  certain." 

"  Dear  me,  how  romantic  ! "  said  Bella, 
immensely  interested.  "  It  is  so  like  Juan 
and  Prosper  in  the  Brothen  of  Bohemia, 
But  hasnt  Mr.  Lysaght  cot  a  sister?" 

Philip  paused.  He  had  not  been  quite 
prepared  for  this.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  lose  in  thinking.  He  gave  a  sigh  and 
said, — 

"  You  must  not  ask  about  her." 

"  What !  is  there  some  mystery^  some 
secret,  ab^mt  her  ?" 

"  My  darling  Bella,  the  secret  is  not 
mine.  And  when  Marcus  comes  I  b^  you 
will  make  no  allusion  to  his  sisters." 

**  Is  he  coming,  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  before  1  heanl  of  all  this  unhappy 
business  I  had  invited  him  down  here  to 
see  vou.  It  is  too  late  now,  but  I  could  not 
write  and  put  off  the  visit  I  must  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  possible.  He  will  be 
here  to-morrow." 

"  Dear  me,  how  romantic  ! "  thought 
Bella  ;  "  how  delightfiU  it  will  be  ! " 

"  She  preciously  nearly  caught  me  then," 
thought  Philip.  "  I  must  drive  over  and 
meet  Marcus  at  Scalperton  and  prime  him 
as  to  this  affair.  It  ynll  be  ticklish  work, 
but,  by  Jove  !  I  must  bring  about  the  match 
somehow." 

"  I  'm  very  curious  to  see  Mr.  Lysaght, 
Philip." 

"  He 's  a  charming  fellow,  Bella.  It  is 
not  every  young  barrister  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  the  bosom  friend  and  tried 
companion  of  an  earl." 

"  An  earl ! " 

"  Yes,  child,  he  is  an  earl.  His  father  is 
Earl  of  Mountgarret,  and  his  health  is  so 
bad  that  Marous  may  come  to  the  title  at 
any  hour." 


''La!  fiuicy  having  a  real  etri  down  ki 
to  stay  with  us.  Would  n^  the  FiiimiM 
and  me  Stowell  people  be  asvage  if  ti^ 
knew  it  1    How  long  will  he  stay  ?  ^ 

*<  I  really  don't  know,  Bella.  Whm  | 
asked  him  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  iro^ 
stay  a  long  time,  in  order  to  win  your  ImmiI 
But  now  I  can  hardly  expect  or  ask  him  I 
stay  long.  I  fear  he  may  return  at  oon 
when  he  hears — " 

''But  why  should  he,  Philip T  T<ii 
know — you  see  —  I  mean  of  coarse  thatd 
you  are  so  fond  of  him,  and  would  so  Eta 
to  have  him  here,  you  need  not  say  aaf 
thing  to  him  about  my  enga^nanent.^ 

"  That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  hinu  child, 
much  as  I  should  like  to  keep  him  here 
And  it  would  be  awkward  for  yon.  Wlari 
could  you  do  if  his  attentiozis  becamf 
marked?" 

"  O,  they  won't,  and  if  they  do  I  can  gm 
him  a  hint  I  know  how  it  can  be  done 
discreetly,  as  Julia  does  it  in  Belinda  Biai^- 
tyre,  or  UvpuTs  Ckcue,  Have  you  ever  read 
it?" 

"  No  !  I  never  have  time  for  noTels.  Ma^ 
cus  is  the  boy  for  them.  He  reads  cy&j 
one  that  comes  out,  I  believe,  and  has  a 
tremendous  stock  of  them." 

"  La  !  how  nice  !  I  wonder  if  he  would 
lend  me  some." 

"  He  'd  give  you  t^e  whole  lot  in  a  mo- 
ment, if  you  asked  him." 

"  What  an  agreeable  man  !  Is  he  nioe- 
looking  ? " 

'*  I  can't  undertake  to  say.  But  he  is  the 
idol  of  society,  invited  everyvrhere,  and 
quite  an  authority  in  the  fashionable 
world." 

"  0,  then  he  must  be  handsome  !  I  know 
from  what  I  have  read  that  such  favorites 
of  society  are  always  very  handsome.  There 
was  Sir  Wilfred  de  Waveney  and  —  dear 
me,  who  is  it,  in  Fcuhion  and  Folly  ?  —  and 
the  Duke  of  Deepdene.  They  w^re  all 
handsome." 

**  Well,  most  people  think  Marcus  good- 
looking,  I  know.  Poor  fellow  ! "  and  Philip 
heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

In  this  manner  Philip  contrived  to  inter- 
est his  sister  in  his  friend.  He  knew  the 
romantic  side  of  her  character,  and  wis 
aware  of  her  weaknesses.  And  he  made 
such  use  of  this  knowledge  that  he  filled 
her  head  with  all  sorts  of  romantic  nodona 
about  Marcus,  so  much  so  that  Bella  b^ui 
half  to  recret  that  she  was  engaged  to  Ed* 
ward  Harding,  more  especially  as  ner  Mba 
had  withdrawn  his  disapproval 

It  was  agreed  that  Bella's  engagement 
should  be  kept  a  secret  from  Marcus.  Philip 
felt  that  this  was  greatly  in  his  &Tor,  and 
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^    detennined  to  tell  his  friend,  and 

I1.U1  as  a  favor  to  pay  all  attention  to 

sister, — to  flirt  with  her,  in  short,  in 

to  wean  her  from  her  foUj.    He  was 

sore  Marcus  would  have  mo  objection, 

l&e  felt  he  might  leave  the  rest  to  work 

r  out. 

X^  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can 
tell  him  in  the  end  that  he  has  carried 
tJier  too  far,  and  the  onl^  reparation 
lie  can  make  for  trifling  with  her  feel- 
^will  be  to  many  her." 

Philip  chuckled  to  think  how  he 
playing  the  puppets  for  his  own  ends. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  MARCH  OK  LU0K29OW. 

"Whsn  the  pliant  203d  Berkshire  Ri- 
Aea    landed  in  India  they  had  their  work 
s^at    out  for  them.    They  were  not  accus- 
U>med  to  a  tropical  dimate,  and  the  novelty 
of  tlieir  duties  was  very  unpleasant    They 
ttroifvled  at  the  notion  of  encamping  and 
inaetivity  in  the  day  and  vigorous  marches 
in.  the  nicht    But  though  they  growled 
tliey  felt  there  was  no  choice,  for  at  midday 
tJie  sun  seemed  to  turn  the  atmosphere  into 
molten  metaL     If  a  man  ventured  beyond 
tlie  shade,  which  was  qidte  hot  enough,  it 
-was  like  plunging  into  a  boiling  spring. 
So     they   sat    in    the    shade,    trying    to 
doze,  but  inwardly  fretting  oecause  they 
seemed  to  be  wasting  precious  time,  in- 
stead of  pressing  onward  to  the  rescue  of 
their  imperilled  countrymen  and  countiy- 
'women. 

"Why  don't  you  smoke  1"  said  a  gray- 
headed  old  major  to  Edward,  who  was  toos- 
inff  about  on  ms  rug  in  the  tent 

**  I  can't ;  because  if  I  smoke  I  thin  V 
said  Ted,  ''and  then  I  get  fancving  that 
just  at  the  moment  when  I  am  idlv  pufilng 
out  a  whiff  of  smoke  some  fiendish  Tandy 
is  cutting  down  some  brave  chap  or  other, 
or  murdering  some  helpless  woman  or  child. 
I  can't  smoke  ! " 

**  M^  boy,  it 's  no  use  fretting.  I  know 
the  clmiate,  and  we  do  our  Mends  most 
service  by  not  pressing  on  too  rashly.  Re- 
member, we  have  more  than  one  thing  to 
think  of.  If  we  went  madlv  forward  we 
should  at  last  stumble  towards  the  enemy, 
too  weak  and  worn  to  do  more  than  add  to 
the  number  of  victims,  and  what  is  most 
necessary  and  best  for  the  safety  of  all  is 
I  that  the  prestige  of  our  fellows  should  not 
be  injured.  Every  handful  that  gets  a  re- 
pulse because  it  has  been  pressed  on  to  the 
loene  of  action  too  quickly  adds  three  tunes 


its  own  number  to  the  enemy  in  the  en- 
couragement it  gives." 

"  True,  very  true  ! "  groaned  Ted,  but  he 
could  i)ot  feel  a  bit  more  at  ease.  Truth  is 
not  always  comforting,  because  hope  and 
fear  are  stronger. 

So  the  fierce  sun  bkzed  across  the  sk^, 
like  the  cruel  torch  of  war,  and  sank  m 
blood-red  clouds  in  the  west  And  after 
the  brief  twilight  the  203d  pushed  forward 
again.  What  weary  marches  they  were^ 
t£rough  tangled  jungles  and  swamps,  can- 
opiedoy  darkness,  or  lit  by  the  uncertain 
rays  of  a  moon  that  had  to  struggle  with 
heavy  mists !  At  times  a  frightened  ti^er 
would  bound  away  before  the  head  of  the 
column,  or  a  huge  snake  would  writhe 
across  the  path ;  or  there  was  a  stampede 
of  buffaloes,  or  even  the  crash  of  a  terri- 
fied troop  of  wild  elephants. 

At  times  some  native  was  taken  red- 
handed,  and  shot  down  like  a  wild  beast ; 
or  some  escaping  white  was  picked  up  or 
brought  in  oy  Hindoos,  who  were  still 
faithful  to  their  ancient  masters,  and  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity. 

The  raiment  was  on  the  march  to  join 
the  reinforcements  intended  for  the  second 
reUef  of  Luckuow,  and,  in  spite  of  ths 
seeminff  delay,  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
day  huts,  was  pressing  forward  rapidly. 
Indeed,  the  fatigue  was  so  great,  and  the 
distances  traversed  so  long,  that  the  sol- 
diers would  have  become  £jBorganized,  and 
might  even  have  mutinied  under  any  other 
circumstances  than 'those  which  dictated 
such  despatch.  They  knew  they  were  going 
to  succor  their  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
leaguering  fiends,  and  each  man  struggled 
on  without  a  murmur.  If  anv  soldier  ever 
felt  his  pluck  failing  or  his  uetemiination 
rdaxing,  he  said  to  nimself,  "  Cawnpore  ! " 
and  that  was  like  a  mighty  coidiaL 

If  the  mutineers  stop  to  cross  bayonets 
with  th^se  dogged,  fierce  men,  there  will  be 
small  quarter  siven.  All  the  devil  of  the 
English  soldiers  disposition  is  up  in  arms, 
and  ferocity  will  requite  ferocity  sternly 
and  mercilessly. 

In  this  spirit  the^  keep  on  sturdily  over 
long  stretches  of  and  plam  and  thick  jungle 
and  morass,  until  they  strike  upon  a  stream, 
along  the  banks  of  which  they  push  for- 
ward. This  stream  is  but  a  slender  thread 
of  water  now,  but  the  ravine,  or  nullah, 
through  which  it  flows  shows  that  in  winter 
it  is  a  fierce  and  mighty  torrent,  filling  the 
gully  to  its  top.  The  sides  are  steep,  and 
clothed  with  rank  vegetation  that  springs 
np  in  summer,  to  be  torn  up  and  washed 
awi^  in  the  storms  of  winter.  It  is  a  wide 
ravine  in  parts,  in  others  so  narrow  you 
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might  convene  eenlj  with  any  one  on  the 

opposite  crest 

As  the  203d  is  preparing  to  halt  in  the 
dAwn  of  morning  on  the  left  hank  of  this 
nuUab,  at  a  point  where  it  slopes  more  than 
lumal,  so  as  to  afford  easy  accesB  to  the 
water,  a  hody  of  cavalry  is  seen  coming 
along  the  farther  bauK.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  what  they  are,  —  only  English 
horse  could  come  at  such  a  pace  in  such 
orrler.  The  Pandies  would  oe  careering 
along  like  a  flight  of  pigeons,  not  massea 
together  like  a  cloud. 

When  they  come  nearer,  Edward  Hard- 
ing, who  is  watching  them,  recognizes  the 
well-known  uniform  of  the  8th  Dragoon 
Guards.  It  is  the  last  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice that  retains  the  bit  of  tiger-skin  on  the 
helmet.  Ima^^e  Ted's  deliglit  at  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Tom  Martindale  !  He 
jumi>8  up,  picks  up  his  revolver  by  instinct, 
—  it  is  n  t  safe  to  venture  far  alone  unless 
you  are  well  armed,  —  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  nullah.  Though  not 
precipitous,  it  is  still  so  steep  that  he  de- 
scenas  at  a  slope  sideways  in  the  direction 
of  the  advancing  horse. 

Without  a  thought  of  danger  Ted  strides 
aloiipr,  now  swinging  down  a  declivity,  now 
lea])ing  across  a  chasm.  All  at  once,  in 
jumping  from  a  higher  ledge  to  a  lower,  he 
springs  almost  into  the  arms  of  a  Hindoo  in 
tatterecl  European  uniform,  evidently  a  re- 
volted sepoy.  This  fellow  has  been  follow- 
ing the  regiment  for  days  to  cut  off  strag- 
glers, with  the  crafty,  patient  cruelty  of  one 
of  the  tigers  of  his  country.  Just  now,  as 
he  was  stealing  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
chuckling  inwai-dly  to  think  that  some  of  the 
unbelievers  would  be  sure  to  come  down  to 
the  water  alone  and  so  fall  into  his  hands, 
he  heard  the  jingle  of  accoutrements  and 
the  dull  beat  of  many  hoofs  on  the  dry, 
reverberating  grouniL  So  he  crawled  a 
little  way  up  the  bank  and  listened,  and 
is  listenmg  so  intentl]^  that  he  does  n't 
notice  Teas  coming  until  he  is  almost  upon 
him. 

The  place  on  which  the  two  meet  and 
grapple  is  a  little  platform  of  rock  not  at  all 
adapted  for  a  struggle.  Ted,  besides,  is  at 
a  difladvantage,  for  the  impetus  of  his  leap 
carries  him  forward,  while  his  foe,  leaping 
nimbly  on  one  side,  closes  on  him  and 
pushes  him  towards  the  edge,  whence  there 
IS  an  ugly  drop,  —  ucly  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count m  its  height  as  because  there  are  nasty 
jigged  rocks  and  stumps  of  uprooted  trees 
below. 

The  Pandy  has  his  back  to  the  bank ; 
Ted  is  unable  to  hold  his  ground,  so  he 
loosens  his  grip  of  his  enemy,  draws  his  re- 


volver, and  fires  at  him,  but  the  other  sttte 
up  his  arm,  and,  taking  advanta^  of  Teft 
having  looeed   a    hold    that    mi^t   h«¥e 
dragged  him  over  too,  throsts  him  orer  ifae 
ledge  with  the  butt  of  his  gaa.    Luckily  hi 
Ted  the  quarters  are  so  cloee,  or  he  mi^ 
be  bayoneted.    As  it  is,  he  falls  headkng 
from  the  ledge,  a  long  train    of  tboa^ 
flashes  through  his  brain  like  a  emozk  of 
electricity,  and  then  there  is  a  dml  cnsk 
and  a  gleam  of  a  thousand  stars,  and  he  is 
lying  ul  of  a  heap  among  the  boughs  of  a 
mllen  tamarisk. 

But  the  discharge  of  Ted's  pistol  has  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  of  the  ▼»**"  wItt 
were  on  the  top  of  the  bank.        With  a 
shout  like  the  ay  of  dogs  let  loose  at  a  wild 
beast  they  come  boun£ng  down  the  eide. 
Master  Pandy,  who  is  just  about  to  deaoeod 
and  finish  his  prostrate  foe,  looks  zoond  and 
thinks  better  of  it.    He  steals  oflT  rafttdlr 
among  the  scrub,  but  the  men  are  too  qaicc 
for  hun,  —  they  track  him  by  the  stir  of  the 
bushes.    An  officer  on  the  bank  above,  who 
is  a  keen  sportsman,  cheers  them  on  as  if 
they  were  a  pack  of  terriers  after  an  ottezv 
for  like  an  otter  Pandv  is  making  for  the 
stream.   He  reaches  it,  out  at  the  sBaUows  ; 
there  is  no  pool  wherein  he  can  dive,  and 
before  he  has  time  to  think  again  thev  are 
on  him.    He  turns,  makes  one  iiild  lunge 
with  his  bayonet,  and  then  six  glittering 
blades  are  plunged  savagely  into  hini  all  at 
once,  and  down  he  goes  half  in  the  watei^ 
half  on  the  land,  and  there  dies,  wTitfaing 
in  the  mire,  while  the  men  stand  over  him 
grinding  their  teeth,  and  shaking  their  fiats 
at  him,  out,  now  that  he  is  down,  not  touch- 
ing him  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  half  a  dozen  others  have 
scrambled  down  to  Ted,  and  have  extii> 
cated  him  from  his  uncomfortable  position. 
He  is  stunned  a  Uttle,  and  shaken,  and  haa 
cut  his  head  on  a  stone,  but  there  are  no 
bones  broken.    So,  as  soon  as  he  has  found 
his  revolver  and  reloaded,  he  sets  out  to 
scramble  over  the  stream  and  climb  the 
other  bank.    The  Dragoon  Guards  came  up 
in  time  to  see  the  hunt  of  the  skulking  se- 
poy, and  have  halted,  and  the  officers  wel- 
comed Ted,  who,  without  any  farther  ad- 
ventures, arrives  at  the  top  a  little  out  of 
breath. 

"  Hullo  !  much  hurt  ? "  asks  a  young 
captain,  who  has  drawn  up  near  the  brow 
of  the  slope. 

'<  O  no  !  not  at  aU,**  says  Ted,  though  the 
blood  has  flowed  freely  from  lus  hurt. 

"Is  it  a  sword-cut?" 

"  No,  —  the  beggar  tumbled  me  over,  and 
I  fell  on  a  sharp  stone." 

**  Well,  he  won't  push  you  again,  I  fancy, 
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I  saw  8ix  of  your  chape  make  a  pretty 
Sieve  of  mm. 
**  I  'm  f?la(l  to  hear  it    But  can  you  tell 
is  Martiaddle  with  you  1 " 
'*  No,  he  isn't, — stop,  though, — you're 
^Xanling  of  the  Berkshire,  I  suppose  t" 
"Yes,  lam!" 

**  I  thought  so  by  your  asking  for  him. 

ive  often  heard  him  speak  of  you.     He 

sold  out  of  ours  and  gone  into  the 


•*  You  don't  know  what  regiment,  I  sup- 
**  No,  I  don't,  for  it  was  n't  decided,  —  he 


talked  of  a  native  regiment,  but  that 
only  gammon." 
**  But  how  was  it  he  left  the  8th  ?" 
**  It 's  a  lon^  story,  but  as  you  won't  mind 
jjng  it,  bemg  his  friend,  I'll  tell  you. 
'We  're  going  to  halt  here,  I  see,  so  we  '11  go 
CLud  smoke  a  weed  under  that  group  of 
palms  if  you  like." 

^By  all  means.    I'm  most  anxious  to 
Iiear  about  Tom." 

**  So  you  shall,  but  if  you  11  take  my  ad- 
"Vice,  you  '11  let  Barker,  our  surgeon,  wash 
and  strap  that  cut  first" 
«  O,  it 's  nothing." 

**  Yea,  but  even  nothing,  in  this  climate, 
is  not  a  wise  thing  to  leave  unprotected. 
The  sun  and  the  flies  would  play  the  deuce 
with  that  cut  in  an  hour." 

Ted  submitted  with  tolerable  grace  to  his 
first  bit  of  army  surgery,  and  then  joined 
his  new  friend  in  the  sWle  of  the  trees. 
Some  horse-cloths  and  skins  were  heaped 
together  for  lounges,  and  an  awning  was 
suspended  between  the  trunks  of  four  of  the 
palnis,  making  an  airy  and  cool  shelter  from 
the  heat,  which  w^as  already  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt 

"  Glad  to  see  you  properly  patched  up," 
Baid  the  captain,  producing  a  orandy-flask. 
•*  Here,  some  of  you  chaps,  go  down  and 
fetch  some  water  ;  and  hi !  look  here  ;  just 
take  it  from  the  stream  above  where  that 
Pandy  is  lying,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  drink 
my  foeman's  blood,  — nor  have  you,  I  sup- 
pose, Harding  ? " 

"  Anything  but  that ! " 
"  Well,  sit  down  there,  —  and  here 's  a 
weed.     Help  yourself  to  brandy  ;  they  won't 
be  long  witn  the  water." 

When  they  were  at  last  comfortably  set- 
tled down  with  their  brandy-pawnee  and 
cheroots,  Edward  reminded  the  captain  of 
his  promise  to  tell  him  about  Tom  Martin- 
dale. 

«  Poor  Tom  ! "  said  the  Captain.  "  To 
be  sure  I  '11  tell  you.  He  married  against 
his  governor's  wishes.  Now  the  old  gentle- 
man was  n't  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  only  he 


was  dreadfully  fond  of  appearing  like  a 
swell  of  gootl  family.  He  wasn't,  you 
know  ;  but  he  thought  his  position  as  un- 
der-secretary  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assumption,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  marry  Tom  to  some  girl  of  good  family, 
— and  he  might  have  done  it,  too,  for  there 
are  lots  of  'em  in  the  market,  and  an  under- 
sec  at  the  Ordnance  Office  —  in  spite  of 
the  shindies  and  scrapes  it  has  got  into  — 
is  in  a  good  position  to  bid.  Well,  Tom 
did  n't  see  things  in  the  same  light,  and  — 
as  I  suppose  you  know  —  married  a  poor 
girl,  a  governess,  I  believe." 

"Yes  !  I  knew  her  and  was  present  at 
her  marriage.  In  fact,  my  own  brother  mar- 
ried them.  But  his  father  knew  of  it, 
though  he  did  n't  approve." 

"  Quite  so.  But  ne  behaved  very  stupid- 
ly afterwards.  He  had  better  have  forbid- 
den it  at  first  when  the  evil  was  reparable, 
—  it  was  no  use  kicking  against  destiny 
when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  matters.  When 
Tom  and  his  wife  went  up  to  town,  the  old 
boy  tried  a  very  silly  game.  He  would  al- 
ways be  too  delighted  to  see  his  son,  he  said, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  foim  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  wife." 

"  By  Jove  !  Tom  would  n't  stand  that,  I 
fancy." 

"  He  did  n't  He  told  the  governor  that 
he  must  decline  to  have  anythm^  to  do  with 
those  who  would  not  recognize  Mrs.  Martin- 
dale,  and  then  —  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  I  believe — the  father  and  son  quar- 
relled and  parted." 

"  I  'm  reidly  grieved  to  hear  it.  The  af- 
fection on  both  sides  was  so  very  warm. 
They  were  more  like  brothers  than  father 
and  son.  It  will  be  a  great  sorrow  to 
Tom." 

"  It  will  be  CTeater  to  his  father,  who  will 
be  in  perpetual  anxiety  about  Tom,  —  fear- 
ful of  nearing  every  mail  of  some  calamity." 

"  Is  he  in  India,  then  ? " 

"O  yes,  I  believe  so.  He  declined  to 
accept  any  further  aid  from  his  father,  and 
sold  his  conmussion  in  ours,  which  is  rather 
an  expensive  regiment  But  as  we  were 
daily  expecting  orders  to  sail  for  India,  Tom 
fancied  the  reason  of  his  retirement  might 
be  misimderstood,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  determined  to  join  some  regiment  that 
was  under  oixiers  for  the  scene  of  the  mutiny. 
I  have  n't  heard  anything  of  him  since,  but 
vou  know  Tom  well  enough  to  be  sure  he 
kept  his  determination." 

"  Poor  Tom  !  of  course  he  would.  But 
his  wife,  —  was  she  to  go  with  him,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  O,  I  think  so.  He  did  n't  speak  of  her 
as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  her  behind.'* 
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**  I  'm  afraid  she  was  hardly  strong  enouffh 
to  go  campaigning  with  him.  WeU  !  Old 
Martindale  was  very^  kind  indeed  to  me,  bat, 
hang  it  all,  I  oould  punch  his  stup^  old 
head.  What  the  deuce  did  he  mean  by  be- 
ha\ing  in  such  a  childish  way  ? " 

"  There  *8  some  excuse  for  him, — not  to 
mention  that  he  most  likely  suffers  acutely 
for  it  You  see  he  was  not  quite  received 
on  an  equal  footing  by  the  swells,  and  he 
was  anxious  that  his  son  should  enter  society 
on  better  terms  :  it  was,  in  fact,  that  fruit- 
ful cause  of  half  the  miseries  in  this  world, 
the  honor  of  the  family." 

'*  Yes ;  but  he  should  have  been  above 
it" 

"  Nobody  is.  Here  am  I  sent  over  here 
to  swelter  in  a  heavy  dragoon's  togs  in  a 
bearskin  saddle  because  1  fell  in  love  with 
my  tutor's  niece.  There  was  nothing  seri- 
ous alK)ut  it,  —  it  would  have  worn  itself 
out  in  a  week  after  I  went  up  to  Oxford. 
But  my  good  mother  was  in  such  alarm 
about  it  that  she  actually  got  my  uncle,  who 
is  colonel  of  the  regiment,  to  procure  me 
a  commission  in  it  because  it  was  going 
abroad." 

'*  I  dare  say  she  is  rather  unhappy  about 
what  she  has  done  now." 

"  Rather !  I  believe  you.  Why,  as  soon 
as  she  learnt  our  destination,  she  wrote  me 
such  a  letter  !  I  verily  think  I  might  have 
married  all  my  tutor's  nieces  at  once,  and 
she  would  n't  nave  murmured.  But  you  're 
not  smoking,  —  take  another  cheroot" 

"  No,  thanks ;  not  just  yet  But  1 11 
help  myself  to  a  little  more  cold  pale,  if 
you  *ll  allow  me." 

In  tliis  way  Ted  and  the  captain  chatted 
and  lounged  away  the  mommg.  At  last 
Ted  began  to  subside  a  little. 

"  You  're  tired,"  said  the  captain.  "  That 
crack  on  the  head  has  weakened  you  a  bit." 

"  I  do  feel  drowsy,  and,  I  dare  say,  from 
the  loss  of  blood  and  the  shake." 

"  Lean  back  on  the  rugs,  then,  and  take 
a  siesta.  I'll  wake  you  when  the  bugle 
blows." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Edward 
was  fast  asleep.  He  dreamt  he  was  going 
down  the  nullah  a^in,  and  that  a  sepoy 
jumped  up  before  hmi,  that  he  had  a  strug- 
gle with  him  and  shot  him  ;  but  that  when 
ne  threw  him  into  the  stream  he  turned  into 
Tom  Martindale,  who  said  he  had  turned 
sepoy  because  hu  father  would  n't  let  him 
marry. 

So  Ted  rested  and  slumbered  all  that 
afternoon,  for  he  had  been  knocked  up  with 
forced  marches,  and  his  fall  and  the  blow  on 
his  head  had  weakened  him. 

Ab  the  ahadea  of  evening  were  b^inning 


to  gather  rapidly,  his  friend  thoA  bin. 
Ted  jumped  up  at  once,  and  felt  for  his  n> 
volver. 

''Don't  shoot, —  I'll  come  down,*  vii 
the  other,  laughing.  ''It 'a  the  first  bi^^ 
and  your  chaps  are  on  the  move." 

So  Ted,  by  this  time  thoroughly  swake, 
shook  hands  with  his  friend  and  wished  him 
good  by.  And  then  he  croaaed  the  noSafc 
again,  and  rejoined  the  2Q9d  BoUnit 
Rifles. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

A  LOTAL  NATIVE  BBGIICCKT. 

The  120th  tt^^ent  of  Bombay 
Infantiy  is  quartered  at  UngawaUah,  and 
all  confidence  is  reposed  in  it,  for  aboot 
three  weeks  a^  some  emissaries  who  came 
from  the  mutmeers  at  Ctdllabagh,  with  the 
intention  of  inciting  the  men  to  revolt,  wen 
seized  by  them  and  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities.  Still,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be 
a  poor  reward  for  this  fidelity  to  call  on 
them  to  go  and  act  in  the  field  against  thdr 
misguid^  fellow-countrymen,  ^o  there  ii 
tranquillity  at  Ungawallah,  except  that  the 
British  officers  there  would  like  to  be  np  and 
doin^,  for  fresh  tales  of  butchery,  treacneiy, 
and  Drutality  are  coming  in  every  day. 

There  is  quite  a  little  colony  of*  ladies 
here  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  discoyered  that 
the  12()th  could  be  trusted,  ofiicers  in  sta> 
tions  close  by  sent  their  wives  to  Unga- 
wallah, they  themselves  remaining  among 
the  men  who  might  he  let  loose  at  any  mo- 
ment upon  theuL 

But  though  there  was  tranquillity  at  Un- 
gawallah, it  was  only  skin-deep  ;  for  in 
spite  of  the  strong  marks  of  loyalty  which 
tne  120th  had  displayed,  there  w^  a  few 
men  among  the  officers  —  men  who  had 
been  long  among  the  natives  —  who  did 
not  scruple  to  express  their  fears  about  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  regiment  But  they 
met  with  a  fierce  opponent  in  the  colond, 
an  old  and  experienced  officer. 

"  By  gad,  sir  ! "  said  the  colonel  to  these 
objectors  and  doubters,  singly  and  severally, 
—  "  by  ^jad,  sir  !  you  don't  deserve  to  hold 
a  commission  in  the  regiment,  by  gad  !  * 
They  come  out  of  it  lite  silver,  —  silver 
three  times  thingumbob'd,  —  ask  Mr.  Col- 
lympton,  the  chaplain,  what  it  is.  By  gad, 
sir  1  I  'm  proud  of  'em,  —  proud  of  ^em. 
Why,  I've  been  with  'em  lor  years,  and 
know  evexT  chap  in  the  regiment,  and  by 
gad,  sir  !  they  're  as  true  as  steel  ! " 

The  colonel  spoke  no  more  than  was 
true,  —  he  had  commanded  the  regiment  for 
years,  and  knew  his  men  by  nam&    He  was 
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popular,  too,  thongH  he  sprinkled  his 
oanveTsation  plentifullv  with  an  expression 
^^vlilch  I,  takmg  a  leaf  out  of  the  oook  of 
algebraists,  represent  by  the  term,  ^  By  gad. 


1*he  colonel  reported  so  favorably  of  his 
I,  and  the  men  behaved  so  well,  —  not  a 
single  spy  ventured  to  approach  the  sta- 
^cm,  ana  eFen  the  bazaar  scamps  hooted  the 
men  as  they  passed  them,  —  that  two  recom- 
mendations ne  represented  very  strongly 
attended  to. 
In  the  centre  of  Unga wallah  there  was  a 
strong  fort,  —  a  native  fort,  erected  on 
a  Tocky  knoll  that  towered  above  the  town, 
from  which  it  was  approached  by  a  winding 
path,  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
A.  river  ran  under  the  fort  in  the  rear,  but 
tlie  rocks  were  so  precipitous  that  an  ascent 
thai;  way  had  never  been  attempted,  though 
stores  could  be  slung  up  by  a  crane. 

The  colonel's  first  proposal  was  that  his 
r^^imcut,  as  a  reward  for  its  fidelity,  should 
not  be  sent  into  the  field.     Such  of  the 
officers  as  could  be  spared  might  act  with 
other  regiments,  but  tne  120th  should  hold 
UngawaUah  on  the  defensive,  and  that  all 
the  powder  in  the  magazines  at  suspect^ 
stations  should  be  secretly  withdrawn  and 
sent   to  the  fortress, — a  sufficient  supply 
being  left  for  the  Europeans  at  such  places. 
These  reconmiendations.  I  have  said,  were 
attended   to.    From  Chillabagh  and  Ma- 
harabad  large  supplies  of  powder  were  de- 
spatched  by  night  in    bullock-carts.      A 
European  rode  bv  the  side  of  each  native 
driver  with  a  revolver  ready  cocked  to  blow 
oat  his  brains  if  he  gave  the  alarm.    An- 
other station,  Kolaghur,  a  little  farther  up 
the   river,  despatched  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  some  light  guns  by  wa- 
ter. 

The  Kolaghur  stores  arrived  first,  and 
were  hauled  up  into  the  fort  by  the  Euro- 
peans, —  it  having  been  determined,  at  the 
sug^tion  of  the  suspicious,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  colonel,  that  no  natives  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  fort. 

The  Kolaghur  stores,  however,  were  bare- 
ly got  in  and  the  boats  were  hardly  round 
the  turn  of  the  river,  ere  the  iwwder-carts 
from  Chillabah  and  Maharabad  nove  in  sight 
The  Europeans  in  the  fort  had  barely  bid- 
den adieu  to  the  brave  fellows  who  were 
goinj^  back  in  those  boats  to  almost  a  certain- 
ty 01  massacre,  when  the  bullock-cart  escort 
rode  in,  weary  and  hun^,  and  sick  at  heart 
with  watching  and  anxiety. 

The  carts  are  received  mto  the  lines,  and 
the  new-comers  sit  down  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks  to  an  undisturbed  and  com- 
fortable meaL    The  colonel  was  in  great 


feather,  and  '*  by  gad  "-ed  without  ceasing, 
and  the  dinner  pa^ed  off  splendidly. 

One  of  the  *' ouUock-cart  escort,**  as  the 
officers  of  the  120th  styled  the  new-comers, 
is  a  CivQ  servant,  Mr.  Thomas  Friston.  He 
happens  to  sit  opposite  to  an  officer  of  the 
native  regiment  He  looks  at  him  for  a 
lon^  time,  and,  at  last,  bending  over  him 
with  a  quiet  chuckle,  says,  — 

**  Whereupon  *  Time  m  the  bows  there  ! 
Keep  your  eyes  on  Two's  back  and  go  well 
forward  over  your  toes,'  said  Mr.  W  illiam 
Kingston,  of  Denb.  Coll.'' 

"  By  Jove  !  what  ?  —  why,  yes,  of  course, 
Tom  Friston  ! "  says  the  other. 

"  I  thought  I  knew  you,  Martindale,"  aay» 
Friston,  and  then  they  shake  hands. 

And  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  when 
two  old  college  chimis  meet  they  have 
plenty  to  say,  so  the  two  Toms  fall  into 
deep  conversation  and  go  over  old  times 
a^m.  Tom  Martindale  learns  for  the  first 
time  that  a  very  naughty  practical  joke 
which  he  and  Ted  played,  when  they  felt  a 
disinclination  one  night  for  chapel,  the 
next  morning  had  been  a  success.  They 
had  most  irreligiously  filled  the  keyhole  of 
the  outer  door  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
(though  they  took  that  trouble  in  order  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  getting  up  to  chapel) 
were  up  with  ,the  earliest  to  see  the  success 
of  their  plan,  and  were  surprised  to  find  the 
door  open. 

Friston  had  been  up  later  than  Tom,  and 
had  learned  from  the  porter  that,  but  for 
his  having  discovered  the  mischief  in  time 
to  send  for  a  locksmith,  Denbigh  would  for 
once  have  had  to  dispense  with  that  very 
reverent  morning  service  which  was  dashed 
off  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  By  Jove  !  won't  I  tell  Ted  when  I  see 
him  !  said  Tom  ;  whereupon  Friston  in- 
quired about  Ted.  In  this  way  the  conver- 
sation went  on,  the  circles  from  it  widening 
(like  the  rings  on  the  surface  of  a  pond 
where  a  stone  has  been  fiung)  until  they 
reached  the  shore  of  the  remote  past. 

Tom  and  Friston  were  walking  outside 
the  mess-tent  now,  smoking  their  cigars. 
All  at  once  a  slender,  snake-like  flame 
leaped  into  the  air  from  a  bungalow  near 
the  lines.  It  flickered  a  8econ(^  and  then 
died  out 

«  Hullo,"  said  Tom  Martindale,"  there 's 
afire!" 

"  A  fire  ! "  said  the  other ;  "  then  Heaven 
help  us,  for  it 's  all  over  ! " 

**  What  do  you  mean  V*  asked  Tom. 

But  as  he  spoke  the  whole  line  of  bunga- 
lows —  the  officers'  quarters  —  burst  into 
flame.  There  came  a  ahouti  too,  — a  shout 
I  of  tdumph. 
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*'  They  Ve  mutinied  1 "  aaid  Friston. 

*^  Mutinied  be  hanged ! "  said  a  voice 
close  by.  "  Be  gad,  sir,  it  *b  tlie  bazaar 
thieves.'' 

**  I  fear  not,  coloneL** 

'^Come  ou  to  the  men  at  once,  boys,** 
said  the  old  officer  cheerfully,  for  he 
could  not  believe  his  regiment  had  proved 
false. 

There  was  hasty  mounting  and  rapid 
riding,  and  then  they  reached  the  lines. 
The  colonel  ordered  the  call  to  the  parade- 
ground.  But  very  few,  comparatively,  of 
the  men  obeyed.  The  others  might,  how- 
ever, thought  the  colonel,  be  engaged  in 
extinguishing  the  fire.  The  light  of  the 
flames  was  so  strong  that  the  parade-ground 
was  brilliantly  illuminated.  There  was  the 
little  group  of  £iut}peans,  and  before  them 
the  knot  of  sepoys,  and  on  the  right  the 
line  of  blazing  bungalows  surrounded  by  a 
yelling  mob. 

*'  Thank  Qod,"  said  one  of  the  sceptics, 
"  the  women  are  safe  in  the  fort ! " 

'^  They  have  n't  unharnessed  the  bullocks 
from  some  of  the  carts,  colonel  Let's 
make  a  dash  for  them  and  carry  them  off 
to  the  fort" 

The  line  of  wagons  lay  to  the  left  between 
both  parties  and  the  fort  The  mutineers 
had  left  the  bullocks  in  the  wagons  in 
Older  that  supplies  of  anmiunition  mi^ht  be 
at  once  sent  on  to  the  rebel  camps  m  the 
vicinity. 

The  old  colonel  did  not  speak,  — he  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  At  lai^t  he  rode  towards 
the  men.  A  warning  voice  made  him  halt 
He  pulled  up  for  a  moment  to  address  them, 
a])pealing  to  his  long  connection  with  them 
and  the  good  chonicter  they  had  lately 
earned.  He  begged  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  duty.  They  did 
not  answer  him,  but  the  same  voice  warned 
him  off.  He  reined  up  again,  and  turned  to 
the  group  of  Em*c3peans. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "  I 
fear  I  am  little  better  than  your  murderer. 
I  have  put  implicit  confidence  in  my  men, 
and  they  have  deceived  me.  1  shall  make 
one  more  effort  to  preserve  you  ;  if  I  fail, 
by  gad  !  gentlemen,  you  must  look  out 
each  for  himself." 

They  did  not  altogether  understand  his 
purpose,  but  it  was  very  clear  soon.  He 
walked  his  horse  up  to  the  mutineersw 
They  shouted  to  him  to  halt 

"  It  is  1  who  have  commanded  you 
hitherto,  —  I'm  not  going  to  change  the 
plan  now,"  he  murmured,  and  then  added 
aloud,  "We  have  served  together  many 
years,  my  men,  and  I  have  never  doubted 
your  loyalty.    I  won't  do  it  now." 


^€k>back,  —  go  back,  or  we  shall  fire!' 
was  the  answer. 

"  I  can't  go  back  ;  fire  if  you  like,  fixr,  bf 
gad  !  I  'd  rather  die  than  live  aiter  I  btPe 
been  deceived  in  you." 

At  that  several  of  the  muzzles  pointed  li 
him  wavered,  and  one  or  two  dropped.  He 
thought  there  was  hope  in  that,  as  he  walked 
his  horse  cahnly  up  to  the  troope.  Tbun 
there  came  a  sudden  flash  and  a  report,  aid 
he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  turned  to 
his  officers,  waved  his  hand,  and  fell  head- 
long from  the  saddle  —  dead  ! 

And  then  the  sepoys  rushed  on  him,  aad 
thrust  their  bayonets  into  the  lifeless  ooipsa 

"  Turn,  and  bolt  for  the  fort !"  said  fiia- 
ton  ;  '^  they  've  tasted  blood.  Cany  off  what 
powder- wagons  you  can." 

They  turned  and  set  spurs  to  their  horM% 
and  one  or  two,  as  they  passed,  caueht  the 
leading-ropes  of  the  bullocks  and  dniiq^ 
them  along.  The  sepoys,  seeing  tnta^ 
advanced,  their  numbers  increasing  i^pidly 
every  instant,  for  the  report  of  the  shot  that 
killal  the  colonel  brought  them  from  the 
burning  houses. 

The  Dullocks  were  slow  and  weary,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  flying  group  would 
have  been  overtaken.  But  Tom  Martindale, 
who  had  been  the  last  to  turn,  —  for  he  did 
n't  like  to  leave  the  old  soldier's  body  on 
the  ground,  —  was  equal  to  the  emeigency. 
When  he  reached  the  powder-wagons,  all 
the  Europeans  had  passed  them,  and  were 
goading  the  oxen  on.  The  wagons,  from 
which  the  bullocks  had  been  detached,  were 
standing  in  a  row.  Riding  up  to  the  near- 
est, he  flung  up  the  lid,  and,  thra^ting  his 
revolver  up  to  the  lock  into  a  barrel,  which 
chanced  a])pai'ently  to  have  been  o[>eued  by 
the  mutineers,  he  shouted  in  Hindtiostanee, 
—  "  You  murdering  hounds,  if  any  one  of 
you  comes  a  step  nearer,  by  God,  111  blow 
us  all  up  ! " 

And  in  this  wav  he  held  them  at  bay  till 
the  anmiunition  had  reached  the  fort,  and 
then  he  turned  round  and  galloped  thither 
himself  at  steeple-chase  pace,  with  the  bul- 
lets whistling  round  him.  But  he  reached 
the  shelter  of  the  fort  in  safety. 

Without  any  loss  of  time  they  proceeded 
to  put  the  fort  into  a  state  of  defence.  The 
light  guns  from  Kolaghur  were  got  into 
position  so  as  to  command  the  approacL 
Watches  were  made  up,  and  the  ladies  were 
set  to  work  making  cartridges,  or  took  les- 
sons in  loarling  muskets.  One  of  the  bul- 
lock-train escort  was  an  engineer,  so  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  defences,  and 
examined  the  place  carefully  from  roof  to 
basement 

His  report  was  iavosable,  except  in  one 
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Teapect.  The  base  of  tHe  fortress  was  ezcar- 
vated  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  size  of  the 
excavations  and  the  nature  of  the  stone  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  undermine  it ;  but  they  hoped  and 
belieyed  none  of  the  sepoys  had  seen  this 
portion  of  the  interior. 

Then,  when  the  guards  had  been  placed 
aad  all  their  preparations  made  against  sur- 
prise or  assault,  they  sat  down  to  talk  over 
their  position,  past,  present,  and  future. 

It  was  impossible  to  decide  when  the 
treachery  of  the  sepoys  began,  whether 
their  giving  up  the  emissaries  of  the  muti- 
neers at  Cmllaba^h  was  genuine,  or  merely 
done  to  lull  suspicion,  it  was  evident  that 
of  late  they  had  only  been  waiting  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  ammunition  to  break  into 
open  rebellion. 

Everybody  r^pretted  the  poor  old  colo- 
nel's loss,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  his  over-confidence  had  given  the 
mntineeis  their  opportunity,  —  if  it  hatl  not 
been  the  fatal  temptation  which  seduced 
them.  But  he  had  died  so  courageously, 
and  bad  attempted  to  save  others  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  and  they  all  felt  it  and 
mourned  for  him. 

Tom  Martindale,  too,  came  in  for  a  share 
of  praise,  and  undoubtedly  deserved  it,  for, 
but  for  the  check  he  had  given  to  the  muti- 
neers, pursuers  and  pursued  would  probably 
have  rushed  into  the  fort  together,  and  then 
all  would  have  been  lost.  In  consideration 
of  this  0illantry,  Tom  was  appointed  chief 
officer  of  the  guard,  his  duties  being  to  sta- 
tion sentinels,  make  the  rounds,  and  keep 
on  the  watch  for  miniiig  or  any  attempt  to 
carry  the  fort  by  stratagem  or  assault 

All  that  night  the  sEy  was  red  with  the 
fires  of  the  European  residences  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there  were  riot  and  ra- 
pine triumphant  in  Ungawallah.  But  the 
wretches  seemed  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  the  destruction  of  property  and  with 
robberv,  and  did  not  come  near  the  fort, 
from  tne  ramparts  of  which  so  many  anx- 
ious eyes  were  peering  into  the  darkness, 
where  so  many  ears  were  on  the  alert  to 
hear  the  tramp  of  the  attacking  force,  and 
where  brows  were  knit  and  teeth  were  set, 
and  weapons  were  griped  Mdth  angry  grasp, 
till  the  muscles  rose  like  ropes.  For  these 
were  Englishmen  at  bay,  and  defending 
their  wives  and  sisters  from  death,  —  and 
worse  than  death. 

In  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  basement 
of  the  fort  sat  poor  Mary  Martindale  nurs- 
hig  her  first-bom.  She  was  a  brave  little 
wul  and  an  enduring,  but  she  trembled 
now,  for  there  was  nothing  save  these  old 
^^s  between  men  worse  than  wild  beasts 


and  her  child,  —  her  first  darling.  Baby 
had  been  bom  soon  after  the  vessel  sailed. 
Tom  called  him  "the  sturdy  Stepneyite," 
because  the  captain  of  the  transport  told 
him  that  all  children  bom  at  sea  of  English 
parents  could  claim  a  settlement  in  that  par- 
ish. Baby  was  an  endless  soiu'ce  of  debght 
to  his  motner,  who  did  not  seem  to  feel  how 
long  and  weary  the  journey  was,  and  who 
faced  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  India 
boldly,  supported  by  her  worship  of  this 
iufant. 

How  unconscious  of  peril  and  how  beau- 
tiful he  was  as  he  lay  in  her  arms  !  He  was 
a  bonny  lad,  —  a  true  English  Imby,  though 
he  had  been  b(jm  on  the  high  seas.  And 
he  was  so  like  Tom,  she  thought,  with  the 
same  eyes  and  hair,  though  Tom  would 
have  it  the  boy  was  more  like  her.  Only  a 
week  ago  they  had  sat  on  the  ramparts  in 
the  quiet  beginning  of  night,  and  playfully 
quarrelled  about  the  babe's  likeness  ;  and 
now  here  was  she  watching  over  his  sleep 
in  terror  and  doubt,  while  Tom  was  pacing 
those  lonely  walls,  exposed  to  imiumerable 
(kngem     '  '     *^ 

Presently,  having  gone  his  rounds,  Tom 
stole  down  for  a  lew  moments  to  comfort 
his  wile  and  kiss  his  child.  All  was  quiet, 
he  reported.  The  fires  were  buming  out 
and  tne  crowds  dispersing,  and  they  could 
see  in  the  grajr-growing  light  the  men  re- 
tuminflf  to  their  tents.  The  morrow  was 
the  thing  to  be  looked  forward  to  with 
anxiety,  for  then  the  mutineers  would  prob- 
ably declare  themselves  on  a  point  of  im- 
portance ;  they  would  either  strike  the 
camp,  and  march  off  to  join  other  insur- 
gents, or  they  would  sit  down  before  the 
lort  and  invest  it. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  duty  again,  and 
the  dawn  slowly  widened  to  perfict  day. 
Still  the  mutineers  displayed  no  intention 
of  attacking  the  fort,  but  neither  did  they 
show  any  disposition  to  march  off. 

Towarfls  evening  the  hope  that  they 
might  leave  Ungawallah  was  destroyei 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of 
another  regiment  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  by  dusk  it  marched  into  the  lines  and 
pitched  its  tents. 

Another  long  night  of  watching,  but  still 
no  attempt  was  made  to  stoiin.  The  little 
garrison  held  a  council  of  war.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  inactivity  was  assumed  to 
throw  the  sentries  off  their  guard,  and  that 
when  they  had  by  security  grown  less  vigi- 
lant an  attack  would  be  tried.  Others, 
however,  fiGmcied  the  intention  was  to  starve 
them  out,  which  was  not  at  all  an  impossi- 
ble thing  to  do,  though  the  stores  were  by 
no  means  short 
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In  the  mean  time  at  intervals  heavy  can- 
nonading was  heard  far  off,  but  whether  it 
heralded  the  euccesa  of  the  British  ot  of 
the  mutineers  they  could  not  learn.  At 
times  a  single  sepoy  would  approach  the 
place  and  survey  it  attentively,  as  if  to  see 
if  anything  had  occurred.  He  was  gener- 
ally made  a  mark  of  by  half  the  garrison, 
who  blazed  at  him  until  the  firing  b^i;an  to 
get  his  range,  when  he  would  disapp^. 

They  haa  not  been  besieged  in  this  way 
long  l^efore  sicknees  made  its  appearance. 
The  little  garrison  was  sadly  weakened  by 
this,  and  had  the  sepoys  made  an  attack 
now  they  must  have  carried  the  place. 
How  grateful  the  poor  fellows  were  that  the 
enemy  apparently  lacked  courage  to  attack  ! 
They  lillle  guessed  the  real  reason  of  this 
seeniing  apathy. 

But  they  were  fated  to  discover  it  soon. 

Wearily  the  days  crawled  by,  the  two 
parties  gazing  idly  at  each  other.  The  mu- 
tineers gave  themselves  up  to  riot  and 
debauchery,  as  if  they  were  quite  sure  of 
those  in  the  fort,  and  could  take  them 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  Before  long 
the  beleaguered  garrison  found  that  their 
fresh  stores  were  at  an  end,  and  only  rice 
and  preserved  meats  were  left.  It  became 
necessary  to  serve  out  provisions  by  allow- 
ance,—  and  that  a  small  one.  With  re- 
gard to  ammunition,  they  were  pretty  well 
supplied.  Powder  they  had  in  plenty,  and 
they  employed  all  their  leisure  time  in 
casting  bullets.  Anything  that  chanced  to 
be  of  metal  —  down  to  the  albata  spoons  of 
Mrs.  Major  Mahoney  —  w^as  cut  into  slugs 
for  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance 
mounted  on  the  wall  overlooking  the  gate 
of  the  fort. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieging  force  is 
daily  swelled  by  small  ptraggling  parties  of 
natives,  —  some  of  them  deserters  from 
sepoy  regiments,  others  disaffected  men 
who  did  not  l)elong  to  the  Indian  army. 
Anxious  eyes  are  bent  towards  the  camp 
every  day  irom  the  fort,  for  it  is  feare<l  that 
artillery  may  possibly  l^e  waited  for  by  the 
mutineers.  Tlie  old  fort  is  strong,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether,  having  wen  left 
in  biul  repair  so  long,  it  would  resist  a  can- 
nonade. 

But  no  guns  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  Europeans  feel  reassured,  though  there 
is  something  ominous  in  the  inactivity  of 
the  sepoys.  The  oldest  heads  in  the  fort 
shake  sadly,  and  the  most  experienced  eyes 
are  ever  bent  on  the  camp,  noting  every 
stir.  "  There  is  mischief  brewing,"  say  the 
wise  ones^  and  they  are  right 

And  still,  each  on  the  alert,  but  neither 
making  any  show  of  activity  either  in  the 


attack  or  tke  dc&nee,  the  two  parties  fltand 
at  bay. 

Day  after  day  for  a  week  tiie  «agF^*** 
made  his  inspection  and  reported  all  memt. 
Day  after  day  they  watched  the  tents  of 
the  mutineers  and  saw  no  sign  of  dango. 
Day  after  day  they  mounted  guard,  snd 
kept  all  prepared  for  the  struggle  whidb 
was  BO  imnunent,  —  and  yet  so  oistant,  it 
seemed. 

Niffht  after  night  for  a  week  Tom  Mar 
tindale  appointed  his  guanls  and  went  hii 
rounds.  And  then  he  would  creep  down 
to  comfort  his  wife  and  peep  at  his  ueepisg 
boy.  It  was  his  one  glimpse  of  cheo*  dor- 
ing  the  day,  for  constant  watching  and  anxi- 
ety had  begun  to  tell  on  bim.  He  was 
terribly  tir^l,  and  pale,  and  thin,  so  his 
wife  made  him  rest  awhile,  tacking  him  up 
with  shawls  on  an  eaay-chairy  and  letting 
him  have  a  nap. 

One  night,  startled  by  a  sudden  stir  of 
his,  Mary  looked  up,  and  saw  Tom  lookijqg 
very  white  and  scared. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?" 

"  Hark !    Can't  you  hear  anything  I " 

"  No,  nothing ! " 

"  Nonsense,  Mary !  —  not  hear  a  grating !' 

"  O,  that !  Law,  I  've  heard  that  f<v 
two  or  three  days  !    It  is  the  rats.* 

"The  what ?^' 

"  The  rats  ! " 

"It  is  the  mutineers  working  in  thdr 
mines  within  a  few  yards  of  this  cave !  * 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

PROSPBCIS  OF  SPORT. 

Thb  night  after  her  conversation  with 
her  brother  was  spent  by  Bella  in  dreamBi 
—  not  of  poor  Ted  toiling  along  undo*  an 
Indian  sim,  but  of  an  imamnaiy  Irish  eul, 
who  had  shamrocks  instead  of  pearls  on  his 
coronet,  and  who  laid  that  uncomfortaUe 
head-gear  at  her  feet,  together  with  hift 
heart,  nand,  and  those  other  et  ctBtera*  whirk 
are  supposed  to  be  offered  up  by  a  noble 
swell  to  the  object,  if  not  of  his  affectiona, 
at  least  of  his  intentions. 

It  was  a  restless  night  for  Bella,  became 
something — let  us  hope  it  was  her  con- 
science, or  some  other  better  angel  —  would 
not  let  her  dream  such  dreams  quite  peace* 
fully.  She  tossed  and  turned  on  her  pillow 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  despite  the 
fact  that  her  dreams  had  been  bright  with 
coronets,  she  found  her  pUlow  wet  with 
tears. 

As  for  Philip,  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
unjust,  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  very  calm  uid 
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sweet  sleep,  jodginff  firom  tKe  fact  that 
rather  more  than  hiuf  the  world  go  to  bed 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  and  do  not  unite  to 
form  a  Sit-up-all-night  Association. 

It  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  Philip's 
orderly  nature  that  he  could  go  to  sleep 
when  and  where  he  liked.  I  helieve  the 
•ecret  of  it  consisted  in  his  thinking  of 
business   whenever    he    desired    to    sink 

Eptly  into  the  arms  of  Moipheus.  He 
to  argue  the  case  of  Spidge  v,  Pat- 
^ ,  if  he  felt  restless,  and  tne  quiet  flow 
of  thought  floated  him  into  dreamland. 
The  secret  is  one  worth  knowing  for  I  hold 
it  to  be  an  unfailing  cure  for  sleeplessness. 
Miad,  I  don't  say  that  yoii  're  to  bother 
yourself  about  your  little  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties or  your  family  troubles ;  not  a  bit 
of  it,  —  that 's  not  business.  Only  just  get 
into  the  old  mill  and  go  round,  and  you  '11 
doze  off  directly.  If  you  're  a  barrister,  like 
Philip,  argue  a  case,  —  if  you  are  of  a  liter- 
ary turn,  like  an  unfortiuiate  friend  /  have, 
try  and  think  out  the  plot  of  a  novel,  —  if 
vou  are  a  baker,  begin  to  think  of  the  next 
batch  of  rolls,  —  and  so  on  through  all  the 
handicratls.  And  if  my  recipe  does  n't  set 
you  off  to  sleep  in  .ten  minutes  I  shall  be 
greatly  astonished. 

Philip  was  not  fool  enough  when  once  he 
had  retired  to  rest  to  bother  himself  about 
the  possible  result  of  his  little  scheme  with 
regard  to  Bella  and  Marcus.  He  quietly 
settled  down  to  the  case  of  Spidge  v.  Pat- 
terby,  which  was  a  question  of  right  *  of 
way.  Spidge  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
farm,  and  Patterby  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  strip  of  land  that  intersected  Spidge's 
fields.  Spidge  avowed  that  tbe  immemorial 
Spidges  had  pounded  through  the  medisB- 
val  wheat  of  a  long  line  of  Patterbys  in 
order  to  milk  the  primeval  cows  which 
were  their  (the  immemorial  Spidges')  prop- 
erty. On  the  other  hand,  Patterby  alleged 
that  the  early  Spidges  harl  been  guilty  of 
trespass,  and  had  always  made  those  lacteal 
transgressions  in  despite  of  warning  and 
resistance,  and  that  tnerefore  no  right  had 
been  established  ;  but,  on  the  contrary-,  the 
Spidges,  having  been  ignominiouslv  driven 
with  blows  from  the  strip  of  land  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  Patterby  ancestry,  had,  by 
not  aeekinf^  a  redress  at  law,  admitted  that 
they  were  m  the  wrong. 

But  we  are  keeping  Philip  awake  in  the 
most  unreasonable  manner  by  this  long  de- 
scription. He  had  only  got  so  far  in  the  case 
fa  *^  My  lud,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
^  a  question  of  right  of  way  arising  between 
the  occupiers  of  a  certain  messuage,"  when 
^fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  slumber, 
^^^lulfi  poor  Bella  was  dreaming  of  coronets, 


he  was  snoring  in  happy  imconsciousness. 
How  much  better  it  i:4,  then,  to  be  a  younff, 
rising,  and  popular  barrister  than  a  romantic 
young  lady  who  w  not  off  with  the  old  love, 
and  has  n't  yet  seen  the  new  ! 

The  night  went  its  way  quietly.  It  did 
not  loiter  because  Philip  was  sleeping  so 
auietly,  nor  did  it  hasten  away  in  order  to 
snorten  Bella's  disturbed  sliuubers.  The 
moon  sailed  on  its  wav  calmly,  and  the  stars 
watched  her  down  the  sky,  and  then  by  and 
by  saw  a  silver  haze  ga&ering  in  the  east 
Presently  the  silver  glowed  into  gold,  and  a 
warm  tremidous  stir  in  the  air  told  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  birds  besan  to  twitter  and 
chirp  inquiringly,  —  pernaps  asking  one 
anotner  aoout  the  eicact  hour  when  the  first 
worm  would  be  due.  The  lark,  not  being 
immediatelv  interested  in  the  question, 
shook  the  dew  out  of  his  feathers  and  went 
up  to  get  the  earliest  glimpse  of  that  devo- 
tion 01  his,  the  sun,  whom  he  greets  first  at 
mom  and  takes  the  latest  sobbing  adieu  of 
at  night  When  he  had  finished  matins  he 
came  down  again,  and  became  interested  in 
worms,  like  every  other  respectable  bird,  — 
you  see,  even  a  poet  has  a  family  to  keep, 
and  ought  not  to  neglect  his  domestic 
duties. 

Philip  rose  soon  after  the  lark.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  soar  upward,  like  that  holy- 
minded  little  bird.  Ue  unlocked  his  port- 
manteau and  took  out  his  dressing-case. 
From  that  he  extracted  a  little  morocco  box 
which  contained  six  razors.  A  Sabbatarian 
must  have  conceived  the  lovely  design  of 
arranging  this  pleasant  series  of  scrapersy 
with  one  for  every  day  in  a  week  except 
Sunday.  Philip  chose  the  Thursday  razor^ 
—  the  day  was  engraved  on  the  back  of  the 
implement,  —  and  proceeded  to  take  off  the 
stuoble.  Philip  was  one  of  your  artistic 
barristers,  who,  seeing  the  fitness  of  things, 
never  grow  mustache,  beard,  or  whiskers, 
to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  wig. 
Such  a  system  had  the  additional  advanta^ 
of  making  Philip  seem  quite  a  lad,  and  m 
his  wig  he  was  really  imposing. 

This  sacrifice  of  his  personal  comfort  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  professional  appear- 
ance made  Philip's  early  rising  a  source  of 
real  agony  to  him.  The  tender  chin,  accus- 
tomed to  the  firm  and  delicate  treatment  of 
a  first-rate  barber  residing  near  the  Tem- 
ple, felt  the  strong  difference  between  cold 
and  hot  water  for  the  operation,  no  less 
than  the  difference  between  a  sharp  razor 
and  a  sharpened  bit  of  barrel-hoop,  such 
as  this  blacle  appeared  in  unaccustomed 
hands. 

But  by  and  by  the  operation  was  accom- 
plished, and  Philip  went  down  to  the  stables 
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and  ordered  the  groom  to  put  the  chestnut 
mare  in  the  dog-cart  and  bring  it  romid  in 
alH>ut  half  an  hour.  Then  he  went  indoors 
and  had  his  breakfast,  a  cup  of  chocokte  and 
some  dry  toast  By  the  time  he  had  finished 
that  fru«d  repast  the  chestnut  mare  was 
pawing  the  gravel  at  the  front  door,  so  he  lit 
a  cigar  and  mounted  the  box.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  was  spinning  alone  towards  Scalper- 
ton  at  about  six  miles  an  nour.  The  squire 
had  a  nice  stud,  and  the  chestnut  was  the 
cream  of  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. 

Philip  was  at  the  station  a  few  minutes 
before  Marcus's  train  was  due.  The  sta- 
tion-master walked  up  to  him  and  touched 
his  cap. 

'*  Good  morning,  HoUiday,**  said  Philip. 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  A  cold  morning  for 
a  drive  from  Bremning.  Here 's  a  tel^nun 
for  you,  sir,"  and  Mr.  Holliday  handed  Philip 
one  of  the  ordinary  slips  of  inferior  paper 
whereon  was  scrawled  in  that  usual  mis- 
spelt and  illegible  hand  which  seems  com- 
mon to  all  telegraph  clerks,  "  M.  Lysaght, 
London,  to  Philip  Charlwood,  ILailway 
Station,  Scalperton.  Missed  train.  Shall 
come  by  the  next  leaving  town.  Don't  keep 
carri^e  waiting  for  me.    I  '11  flv." 

"  Fly  ! "  said  Philip  to  himself ;  "  not  you, 
my  boy !  You  '11  no  more  fly  than  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  penguins,  who, 
if  DarA>in  be  right,  was  such  an  indolent  bird 
that  he  lost  his  wings  from  sheer  neglect  to 
exercise  them.  But  I  suppose  your  notion 
of  flying  is  travelling  at  about  three  miles  an 
hour  in  a  box  on  four  wheels  and  drawn  hj 
a  hired  horse."  And  Philip  laughed  at  his 
own  joke. 

It  was  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  Phil- 
ip's character  that  he  always  enjoyed  and 
repeated  his  bon-mots.  It  was  a  fault  bom 
ot  inordinate  vanity  and  self-confidence. 
When  he  was  on  circuit  he  used  to  bore  the 
men  terriblv  with,  —  "I  said  rather  a  good 
thing  to  Tliingunibob  the  other  day,"  or, 
"  Did  you  hear  my  joke  about  What's-his- 
name?"  His  forensic  brothers  christened 
him,  "  Charl wood's  Echo,"  which  was  rather 
severe,  —  but  he  did  n't  mind  it  He  was  too 
self-satisfied  not  to  be  good-tempered. 

"  I  '11  wait  for  the  old  boy,  though,"  he 
continued,  musing, —  "  1 11  wait  if  he  does  n't 
come  till  midnight,"  which  sounded  very 
like  warmth  of  affection,  but  was  not  entire- 
ly that  It  was  necessary,  as  my  readers 
will  remember,  that  Philip  should  have  time 
to  prime  his  friend  before  he  introduced 
him  to  the  domestic  circle  at  Brenming 
Minor. 

He  has  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait  for  the 
next  train  from  town,  so  he  jumps  into  the 


dog  cart  and  drives  to  Scalpertotn,  whidi  ii 
about  half  a  mile  frt>m  the  station.  He  poti 
up  at  the  Babiyngton  Arms  and  has  a  link 
lunch,  and  then  plays  a  game  at  billiaidi 
with  the  marker.  He  is  remarkably  ibid 
of  billiards,  is'  Philip,  and  so  he  k&k  the 
time  pleasantly  enough  until  the  waiter 
comes  to  tell  him  the  dog-cart  is  ready  md 
the  train  due  in  about  ten  minutes. 

"•  Hang  it !  I  ho|>e  he  has  n't  misaed  thn 
train,  too,"  says  Philip,  pulling  up  at  the 
door  of  tike  station,  as  the  long  enake-like 
string  of  carriages  comes  gliding  under  the 
brid^  to  the  platform. 

He  hasn't  missed  this  train.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  is  observed  gettipf^  ont  of  a  fint- 
class  compartment,  and  Phibp  goes  up  and 
shakes  hands. 

"Well,  old  boy,  how  ai«  you?  I  was 
really  surprised  at  a  man  of  your  ponctoal- 
ity  missing  the  train." 

"  How  are  you,  Philip  t  Come,  none  of 
your  chafi*.  It  was  the  cabman's  fault,  ~ 
could  n't  get  him  to  push  alon^,  — told  him 
he  'd  better  tie  his  horse  up  bc£iiid  a  'bus  m 
it  would  help  him  on,  and  he  turned  sulky. 
But,  hullo  !  1  must  look  after  mj  lugga^ 
or  it  will  be  ^ing  to  the  denoe,  or  wh^ 
ever  the  temnnus  of  this  confounded  line 
may  happen  to  be." 

So  the^  go  to  the  luggage- van,  and  Mff> 
cus  identifies  his  property,  —  a  portmantetn, 
a  dressing-case,  and  a  gun-caae.  The  sidbt 
of  this  last  reminds  him  of  one  object  of  mi 
visit 

"  Had  any  shooting  yet,  Phil  f  " 

^  No,  not  yet  I  left  it  till  jon  caoBS 
down." 

"How  are  the  birds?" 

"Meaker  says  there  are  lots  of  cofveyi^ 
and  they  have  n't  been  disturbed  at  all,  so 
we  shall  have  good  sport" 

"  Hooray  !  But  I  say,  Phil,  I  hope  the 
country  is  n't  very  heavy.  I  hate  iriAing  a 
business  of  pleasure." 

"  You  lazy  beggar !  But  it 's  not  bad 
country,  —  and  if  you  dont  like  it  we  can 
always  tie  a  few  by  the  leg  on  the  lawn  for 
you." 

"  You  be  handed  with  your  impudence  I" 

"  Impudence  ?  Why,  I  was  only  propos- 
ing a  battue,  which  is  a  S3rstem  specially 
adapted  for  men  of  your  active  disposi- 
tion." 

"  Look  out,  Phil !  I  'm  not  your  equal  at 
chaff,  but  I  could  knock  your  head  off  in 
two  seconds  if  I  tried." 

In  this  way  the  two  iiiends  bantered  each 
other  until  the  luggage  had  been  placed  in 
the  cart ;  they  took  their  seats,  and  drove 
ofiEl  Then  Piulip  opened  a  more  serious 
conversation. 
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**  I  say,  Marcus,  old  boy,  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  kindneBs." 

**  llVlth  pleasure,  Phil." 

**  Well,  you  see  when  I  came  down  here 

I  found  a  pretty  row  on.     I  'd  had  some  in- 

tinuition  of  it,  which  was  the  reason  I  did 

n't  ask  you  to  come  down  with  me.    The 

governor  and  my  sister  had  had  a  serious 

quarrel,  and  I  had  to  make  it  up.     It  seems 

some  brother  of  the  parson  at  Bremning,  a 

poor  devil  without  any  money  and  a  mere 

nobody,  has  been  making  a  fool  of  her. 

She  never  sees  a  soul  down  here,  and  I 

dare  say  his  attentions  were  pleasant,  and 

tbe  governor  kicked  up  a  row,  which  only 

made  matters  worse,  for  a  woman,  not  to 

speak  it  profanely,  is  not  unlike  a  pig, — 

attempt  to  drive  her  one  way  and  she  bolts 

in  directly  the  opposite  direction  ! " 

"  This  from  Pnuip  Charlwood,  the  mirror 
of  chivalry  ! " 

"  Hang  the  mirror  of  chivalry  !  one  must 
speak  the  truth  sometimes." 

"  As  a  lawyer,  Phil,  you  must  find  the 
change  auite  refreshing." 

"  Do  De  serious,  ola  boy,  for  a  few  min- 
utes." 

« I  'm  attention  itself." 
"  Let 's  see,  where  was  I  ?  —  0,  about  the 
quarrel.  Well,  she  went  off  to  the  parson's 
in  a  huff,  and  I  had  to  fetch  her  back.  Now, 
what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this,  —  I  want  you 
to  pay  just  the  ordinaiy  attentions  a  gentle- 
man pays  to  every  lady.  She  is  not  used 
to  that  sort  of  thmg,  and  without  commit- 
ting yourself  yon  might  do  a  real  service,  by 
curing  her  of  her  nonsense." 

''  I  shall  be  delighted,  old  feUow.    Shall 
I  punch  the  chap's  head  for  you  ? " 

"  Well,  you  boasted  of  your  science  just 
now,  so  if  that  will  enable  you  to  punch 
the  head  of  a  fellow  who  is  serving  in  India 
at  this  moment,  you  may  do  it." 
"A  soldier,  eh?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  know  how  he  got  his 
commission  ;  he 's  in  the  Line." 

"  O,  there  were,  lots  of  commissions  going 
b^ging  during  the  war.  My  cousin  was  in 
a  cavalry  regiment  that  used  to  be  a  crack 
one  before  the  war,  but  it  got  swamped 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  fellows  then,  ana  it 
will  be  years  before  it  recovers  its  prestige, 
— used  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
messes  in  the  service,  —  champagne  opened 
every  day.     But  go  on." 

**  1  've  nothing  more  to  tell,  except  that 
we  are  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  keep  the 
^ggar  out  of  the  fiimily.  You  see  Bel- 
la— " 

^  Is  that  your  sister's  name  ?    It 's  a  very 
pretty  one." 
"Yes,— I  rather  like  it    Well,  she's 

7 


very  romantic  ;  she  has  been  allowed  the 
run  of  all  the  novels  in  the  library,  and  her 
head's  full  of  sentimental  nonsense.  You 
can  pitch  it  strong  on  that  line,  for  you 
read  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  rubbish.' 

*'  He  calls  the  literature  of  his  country 
rubbish  ! " 

"  That  part  of  it,  at  all  events.  Why, 
hang  it,  you  never  met  with  a  novelist  m 
your  life  who  could  write  a  correct  account 
of  a  trial,  and  yet  they  pretend  to  powers  of 
observation." 

"  You  *re  rather  hard  on  them,  Phil.  A 
chap  could  n't  become  a  judge  or  a  barrister 
even  by  mere  force  of  observation." 

'*  Don't  argue  with  me,  sir,  for  that  is  a 
science  /  know  something  about,  and  I 
could  knock  your  head  off  at  that  in  a  few 
seconds.  Experience  makes  a  man  a  judge 
or  a  barrister,  and  experience  is  the  result 
of  observation.    Shut  up  ! " 

"  With  alacrity.  I  never  attempt  to  chop 
logic  with  you." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  a  hill 
whence  they  had  a  good  view  of  Bremning 
Minor. 

"  There 's  the  house,  old  boy,"  said  Philip, 
"  and  that  low  roof  beyond  is  the  parson- 
age. The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
fiiglish." 

"  It 's  a  pretty  spot." 

"  I  believe  you  ;  you  Tl  say  so  when  you 
go  through  the  village.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  county.  The  gov- 
ernor takes  a  great  pride  in  it,  —  keeps  the 
cottage  gardens  neat,  and  aU  that  sort  of 
thing.'; 

*'  His  tenants  are  lucky  in  having  so  lib- 
eral a  landlord." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  I  don't  know.  You 
see  he  has  a  great  eye  for  the  picturesciue, 
and  as  a  noble  peasantry,  the  country's  pnde, 
looks  better  when  a  little  dilapidated  and 
seedy,  like  an  old  ruin,  the  governor  does  n't 
spoil  'em  with  too  much  prosperity,  —  in 
fact,  you'll  find  the  villagers  remarkably 
picturesque,  (^uite  like  scarecrows," 

"  I  'm  afraid  I  sha'  n't  appreciate  the 
beauty,  Phil  ;  I  'm  so  used  to  it  in  Ireland. 
But  then,  of  course,  there 's  no  sort  of  clan- 
ship or  loyalty  over  here  as  there  is  with 
us.  The  landlord  there  is  often  a  sort  of 
foster-brother  to  his  whole  tenantry,  and  if 
the  poor  b^jgars  go  ragged  and  wretched 
it 's  because  he  can^  help  them,  for  he  never 
gets  any  rent." 

**  0, 1  know  that  lamentable  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ; 
but  it 's  wearing  out  very  fiost,  thank  good- 
ness." 

By  this  time  they  were  entering  the  vil- 
lage.   Though  clad  in  autumn  tints,  it  was 
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looking  very  lovely,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  oT  greenery  about,  for  the  old  squire 
was  wise  enough  to  plant  evergreens  at  all 
available  points,  so  that  even  in  winter 
there  was  some  leafage  to  be  seen. 
"Egad  !  it  M  a  prettv  village,  Phil  !** 
"  Yes,  the  old  ooy  has  speuned  no  money 
on  it,  —  spends  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
should.  When  it  comes  to  me  I  shall  let  it 
go  down  a  bit  I  don't  care  much  for  the 
country,  and  should  n't  waste  ou  hedges  the 
tin  that  would  keep  one  comfortably  in  Lon- 
don.    But  here  we  are,  at  the  house." 

They  drove  up  the  gravel  sweep  to  the 
front  door.  BeUa  was  at  the  library  win- 
dow.    Marcus  took  off  his  hat 

"  What  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  man  ! " 
thought  she,  **  and  what  a  graceful  bow  ! 
I  should  have  guessed  he  was  a  peer,  from 
his  noble  bearing,  like  the  Viscount  of  Val- 
luce  in  Gold  ana  GuilL  I  wonder  how  old 
he  is!" 

"  By  the  way,  Marcus,"  said  Philip,  as 
they  pulled  up,  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Uiis  suly  girl  has  got  the  notion  out  of  some 
high-flown  novel  that  two  men  cannot  be 
friends  as  we  are  without  entering  into  a 
compact  signed  with  blood  to  marry  each 
other's  nearest  female  relatives." 

"  My  nearest  female  Telative  is  my  grand- 
mother." 

"  Then  don't  tell  her  so  ;  let  her  believe 
you  have  a  sister." 

"  I  don't  mind, —anything  you  like." 
"  All  right, — but,  mum  !  There  she  comes. 
Bella,  my  dear,  this  is  my  very  dear  friend 
and  companion,  the  Honorable  Marcus  Ly- 
saght,  Marcus,  my  sister.  Miss  Bella  Charl- 
wood.  There,  now,  that 's  over.  And  now, 
Bella,  have  you  got  any  luncheon  for  him, 
for  he  must  be  starved  ? " 

Bella  expressed  a  belief  that  luncheon 
waa  l«dd  in  the  breakfast-room,  if  they  would 
step  that  way.  So  they  proceeded  to  that 
pleasant  apartment,  lookmg  out  into  the 
park.  There  they  found  the  squire  de- 
canting some  choice  Madeira  in  honor  of  the 
new  guest 

"  This  is  my  father,  Marcus.  Governor, 
this  is  my  chum  Marcus." 

"  Very  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,  —  very  delighted.  My  son  has 
often  promised  to  prevsdl  on  you  to  come 
down  and  have  a  little  sport,  and  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  come  at  tast  It 's  a  capital 
season  for  birds.  I  saw  Meaker,  my  keepe^ 
this  morning,  and  he  promises  plenty  of 
coveys.  Take  a  seat,  — here  on  my  right, 
sir.     Now  what  can  I  offer  you  t " 

In  this  way  the  squire  pressed  his  hospi- 
tality on  his  son's  fnend,  for  he  was  really 
delighted  to  see  the  man  who  waa  to  dear 


up  all  difficulties  and  confer  distiiiedfla  CD 
the  family  by  manyiiig  Bella. 

Marcus  little  suspected  the  txap  hiahoKm 

for  him. 


friend  was  laying 
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PBUE  AGAINST   ODDS. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  Bftet  )a 
arrival,  when  he  had  already  niade  casxaA- 
erable  progress  in  BeUa's  favor,  that  Marcai 
Lysaght  was  met  by  Mrs.  James  Haidhi^ 
Bella  had  been  showing  him  aonie  of  the 

Erettiest  views  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
ood,  for,  by  some  strange  fatality,  Philip 
was  always  i>eing  wanted  by  the  squixe  in 
the  study.  He  had  to  be  alwavs  apok>> 
gizixig  to  his  friend,  and  handing  him  over 
for  Bella  to  amuse.  Meanwhile  the  pai^ 
tridges  —  the  declared  reason  for  'hlarcas^s 
visit  —  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  for,  in  ppte  oi 
repeated  hints  from  Meaker,  Phibp  and 
Marcus  and  the  squire  never  once  shoul- 
dered barrel  for  the  whole  of  the  fizst 
week. 

The  country  is  undoubtedly  a  "  dence  oC 
a  place  "  —  to  borrow  a  phrase  finom  Maicw 
—  for  youngpeople  to  fall  in  love  ^with  «* 
another  in.  Tbey  can  moon  about  town,  aai 
stare  into  shop-iKindows  to  admire  the  od& 
and  ends  displayed  there,  without  thinkiBg 
much  of  one  another.  But  in  the  conntiy 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  be  unconscious  of  a 
lovely  creature  tripping  over  the  greenewud 
at  your  side.  You  caimot  be  utterly  obhr- 
ious  of  a  neat  little  ankle  that  ycm  get  a 
glimpse  of  at  the  stile.  O,  those  stiles  ! 
ttey  certainly  were  invented  by  Cupid  for 
the  special  purpose  of  match-maxing.  There 
is  such  squeezing  of  hands  and  leaning  on 
shoulders,  —  such  displaj's  of  manhr  r^aid 
and  female  timidity,  ending  very  often  m  a 
shriek,  a  slip,  and  the  landmg  of  the  giddy 
young  thing  upon  the  susceptible  bosom  <h 
her  natural  protector. 

Bella,  when  she  was  by  herself,  could 
manage  to  get  over  the  stile,  if  not  with 
grace,  at  least  with  ease  and  activity  ;  but  I 
suppose  the  presence  of  Marcus  made  her 
nervous,  for  she  ce\|ainly  required  a  creat 
amount  of  support,-  encouragement,  and  as- 
sistance. 

She  had  met  once  or  twice  in  her  course 
of  novel-reading  with  declarations  and  oth- 
er love-business  being  transacted  at  stiles. 
Claude  declared  his  passion  to  Arabella  (in 
The  PlighUd  Hearts),  Julia  reproachwl  Ed- 
ward with  his  attentions  to  Clara  (in  The 
Woman  of  no  Heart),  Sir  Charles  renounced 
Emilia  forever  (in  Bank  and  Rmn\  and 
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hady  Deverall  told  her  passion  to  Lonis  (in 
Choosing  Beneath  Her)  at  a  stile  !  In  fact, 
if  we  may  believe  novel-writers,  the  whole 
of  existence  turns  on  a  stile ;  but,  to  be 
Bare,  this  sort  of  stile  is  often  the  only  one 
of  which  they  are  possessed,  so  they  may 
well  make  the  most  of  it. 

There  was  one  stile  in  Bremning  Minor 
that  was  really  an  awkward  stile.  It  was 
called,  locally,  Elenien  Gate,  not  with  any  ref- 
erence to  earth,  air,  fire,  or  water,  but  because 
it  was  made  of  elm.  And  a  very  crabbed 
elm  it  must  have  been,  —  an  elm  intended 
for  the  coffins  of  misers  and  other  eccentric 
eharaeters,  —  to  have  supplied  such  gnarled, 
erooked,  and  cantankerous  small  timbers  as 
formed  the  Elemen  Gate. 

These  timbers  took  each  its  own  way  ; 
each  struck  out  a  line,  and  a  veiy  crooked 
<Hie,  for  itself.  The  top  bar  had  a  down- 
ward bend  in  the  middle,  but  the  second 
had  a  lateral  bulge  that  quite  took  away  all 
the  advantage  of  the  top  one,  and  then  the 
bottom  one  had  a  corkscrewy  turn  of  mind, 
and  was  rather  unstable  in  its  fixing,  so  that 
if  you  relied  on  it,  it  generally  gave  way 
when  you  least  expected. 

It  was  over  the  Elemen  Gate  that  Marcus 
was  assisting  Bella  when  Prne  first  became 
aware  of  his  presence  in  the  village. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  day,  and  Prue 
had  brought  little  Prue  out  in  a  perambula- 
tor. She  and  James  had  been  over  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  parish  to  see  a  sick 
person,  and  as  they  returned  he  had  called 
m  to  speak  to  Setty  Tanner  alwut  her 
grandson's  non-attendance  at  the  Sunday 
school.  As  baby  objected  violently  to  be 
taken  into  the  cottages,  and  Prue  was  not 
over-anxious  to  introduce  her  to  an  atmos- 
phere which  is  not  always  the  most  whole- 
tome,  it  was  agreed  that  mother  and  child 
should  wait  outside. 

So  baby,  having  been  supplied  with  a 
handful  of  daisies,  was  affecting  to  be  deep- 
ly delighted  with  their  perfume,  and  Prue 
was  sitting  on  her  shawl  spread  on  the  grass 
beside  the  perambulator,  when  the  sound  of 
voices  on  the  farther  side  of  the  hedge  be- 
came audible. 

Prue  looked  up,  and  saw  a  young  and 
rather  good-looking  man  vault  lightly  over 
the  Btile,  and  turn  round  to  assist  his  com- 
panion. That^  companion  proved  to  be 
Bella. 

"  0,  what  a  horrid  stile  it  is  I    I  shall 

Blip,  — 0  dear!" 
"  Pray  lean  on  me.    1 11  support  you.*' 
"  0,  please  go  on,  and  1 11  get  over  by 

myself.^    But  she  didn't  leave  go  of  his 

hand. 

^  Not  on  any  account    You  might  sprain 


your  ankle.    It  is  a  most  dangerous  stile. 
There  now,  give  me  both  hands. 

*'  O,  I  'm  so  nervous.  0  dear !  I  shall 
fall ! " 

"  Lean  on  me,  —  don't  be  afraid." 

"Ah,  oh!    O,  I  shall  fall ! " 

And  fall  she  did.  She  had  just  reached 
the  topmost  bar,  and  therefore  fell  straight 
into  Marcus's  arms,  who  caught  her  eauily, 
and  with  a  satisfied  and  happy  air,  as  if  he 
wished  that  life  consisted  entirely  of  assist- 
ing Bella  over  Elemen  Gate. 

nat  it  so  happened  that,  falling  somewhat 
sideways  into  ner  companion's  amiR,  and 
with  her  head  over  his  shoulder,  Bella  was 
so  placed  that  her  eyes  met  those  of  Prue. 
Immediately  she  turned  as  red  as  fire,  and, 
extricating  herself^  with  a  little  shriek  she 
sank  back  on  the  stile. 

"  My  dearest  drl,"  said  Marcus,  with  great 
empressement,  "I  fear  you  have  hurt  your- 
self !    Pray  tell  me." 

"  0  no,  dear,  —  I  mean  Mr.  Lysaght,  —  I 
was  only  a  little  startled." 

"  0,"  thought  our  Prudence,  "  they  have 
begun  to  call  each  other  *  dear '  already,"  — 
and  Prue  felt  a  sharp  pang  by  sympathy  foi 
poor  absent  Ted. 

"  Take  care,  there  's  some  one  there," 
whispered  Bella,  hastily. 

Marcus  turned.  Bella  came  forward  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  Prue. 

"  0,  dear  Mrs.  Harding,  I  am  so  pleased 
to  see  you  I  I  *ve  been  such  a  naughty  girl 
not  to  run  over  and  see  you.  But  you  know 
we  have  a  visitor,  —  let  me  introduce  you. 
Mrs.  Harding — the  Honorable  Marcus  Ly- 
saght A  great  friend  of  my  brother's,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Harding." 

"  Delighted  to  make  Mr.  Lysaght's  ac- 
quaintance, I  am  sure,"  said  Prue,  but  the 
tone  did  not  harmonize  vrith  the  words. 
"Have  you  heard  from  Edward,  Bella?" 
she  contmued.  Even  Prue  could  n't,  under 
the  circumstances,  resist  that  very  feminine 
shot 

Bella  winced  and  blushed. 

"  0,  dear,  no !  I  don't  expect  to  hear 
now.  People  so  soon  forget  promises  to 
write." 

"  Or  promises  of  any  sort,"  said  Prue,  bit- 
terly. 

"Surely,  Mrs.  Harding,  as  a  married 
woman  and  mistress  of  a  house,  knows 
what  brittle  material  pie-crust  h"  said  Mar- 
cus, coming  to  Bella's  rescue.  He  saw  she 
was  in  a  difficulty,  though  he  could  n't  quite 
see  what  it  was. 

"It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  build  your 
hopes  on,"  said  ftue. 

"  And  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  digestion,' 
said  Marcus. 
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"  What  a  horrid  impudent  puppy !  * 
thought  the  lady. 

^  What  a  cantankerous  little  woman  !  '* 
mused  the  centlenian. 

Poor  Belui  wae  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
mean  time.  She  was  terribly  afraid  Prue 
would  say  something  that  would  reveal  to 
Marcus  that  she  was  engaged^  and  she  was 
anything  but  anxious  to  have  that  fact  re- 
vealed, for  he  was  very  attentive  and  agree- 
able. 

"  How  is  dear  Mr.  Harding  ? "  she  asked, 
in  hopes  of  turning  the  conversation  into  a 
new  channel. 

^  Do  you  mean  Edward,  or  my  husband  ?  ** 
said  the  provoking  Prue. 

**  O,  your  husband,  of  course,"  was  the 
petulant  answer.  ''I  don't  suppose  Mr. 
Edward  Harding  troubles  himseu  to  write 
to  anvbody." 

'*  Well,  if  he  does  not  write  to  a  certain 

Con,  Bella  dear,  I  suppose  no  one  else 
a  right  to  expect  to  hear  from  him." 

Bella  did  not  choose  to  hear  this. 

**  Here  is  Mr.  Harding,  I  do  declare ! " 
she  said,  going  to  meet  James.  ^  How  are 
you,  dear  Mr.  Harding  7  0,  that  was  such 
a  beautiful  sermon,  last  Sunday  !  and  please 
do  pray  tell  me  how  is  that  dear  old  Betty 
Tanner,  and  when  may  I  come  and  teach 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  won't  you  have 
decorations  oi  evergreens  at  Christmas,  and 
if  so,  may  n't  1  do  the  chancel  aU  myself  ? " 

In   thu  way,  by  asking  about  twenty 

auestions,  Bella  hoped  to  keep  James  oflf 
tie  theme  of  his  brother,  and  sue  was  right 
James  saw  there  was  a  stranger  present,  so 
he  spared  her  blushes  and  did  not  inquire 
whether  she  had  heard  from  Edward.  Tnen, 
like  a  good  husband  and  father,  he  wheeled 
Prue  the  second  down  the  field  to  the  gate, 
and  took  the  perambulator  through  it,  while 
the  others  made  the  short  cut  by  the  stile. 

I  suppose  Bella  did  not  care  to  continue 
her  walk  with  Marcus  for  fear,  perhaps,  of 
asking  too  many  questions.  So  she  stig- 
gestea  to  him  that  they  should  walk  back 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  that  ^'  dear 
darling  duck  of  a  baby.'' 

"  AHow  me  to  help  you  over  the  stile," 
said  Marcus,  politely,  to  Mrs.  Harding. 

"  0,  dear,  no,  thank  you,  I  would  n't 
trouble  you.  I  'm  not  a  native  of  the  place, 
you  know,  Mr.  Ljrsaght,  but  I  have  to  go 
al)out  a  ffood  deal  alone,  and  if  I  could  not 
climb  stues  should  have  my  walks  sadly  re- 
stricted." 

This  was  meant  for  a  quiet  thrust  at 
Bella,  but  that  young  lady  affected  not  to 
hear  it,  and  paia  great  attention  to  baby. 

"Have  you  been  in  this  part  of  the 
world  before,  Mr.  Lysaght?"  asked  James 


when  Bella  introduced  him  to  her  campon- 
ion. 

"  No  ;  this  is  my  first  visit,"  was  the  an- 
swer.    **  I  came  down  on  the  14th." 

Reflection  by  Prudence  :  —  "  You  are  on 
pretty  good  terms  with  Bella,  then,  con- 
sidermg  how  short  the  acquaintance  is." 

"  It 's  a  pretty  villa^  don't  you  think  so  t 
And  the  surrounding  land  is  very  good.  By 
the  way,  do  you  shoot  ?"  said  James. 

"  O  yes  !  I  'm  an  ardent  sportsman, — 
in  fact,  it  was  to  have  a  blaze  at  the  birds 
that  Philip  asked  me  to  come  down." 

"  What  sport  have  you  had  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  n't  been 
out  yet.  Philip  has  been  engaged  almost 
every  day  on  business  with  his  father,  and 
so  our  excursion  has  been  put  off." 

Reflection  by  Prudence  :  —  "  Yon  are  an 
ardent  sportsman,  and  came  down  for  the 
shoting ;  but  you  have  been  here  a  week, 
and  have  not  fired  a  gun  ! " 

In  this  way  they  wandered  homeward 
across  the  fielcL  As  they  reached  the  g^ 
which  opened  on  the  main  road,  Philip  rode 
up.  He  stopped  and  took  oS  his  hat  po- 
litely. 

Marcus  had  prevailed  on  Bella,  who,  for 
reasons  of  her  o\m,  was  pretending  to  be 
tired,  to  take  his  arm.  Philip,  seeing  thia^ 
could  not  resist  a  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction, 
and  just  as  it  was  dying  away  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Prue.  She  had  seen  and  intei^ 
preted  the  smile,  and  he  knew  it  They 
looked  at  one  another  defiantly ;  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war. 

^  James,"  said  Prue  to  her  husband  when 
they  reached  home,  "that  Philip  Charl- 
wood  has  brought  down  that  friend  of  his 
on  purpose  that  he  may  pay  attention  to 
Belk." 

"  And  try  to  cut  out  Ted,  eh  1  Well,  my 
best  of  little  women,  if  she  can't  be  true  to 
him  in  spite  of  absence  and  the  attention 
of  an  Honorable,  it  is  better  that  he  should 
be  undeceived  at  once." 

"0,  don't  talk  in  that  matter-of-fact, 
business  sort  of  way,  James !  It  would 
break  Edward's  heart" 

James  had  his  own  private  opinion  as  to 
the  frangibility  of  that  organ,  but  he  did  nt 
say  anvUiing. 

"  What  a  mean,  cunning  creature  Philip 
Charlwood  is !  Do  you  Know,  James,  I 
think  I  shall  hate  lawyers." 

"Well,  Prue,  I  should  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  professionally,  but 
I  have  met  with  very  nice  and  really  good 
men  who  followed  the  law." 

"  0, 1  hate  lawyers,  —  there  ! " 

What  a  strange  commotion  this  was  for  a 
temper   usually   so    gentle   and  quiet  as 
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3  !  James  was  a  little  astoniRhed. 
rbe  tmth  was,  Prudence  felt  that  if  Bella 
^ovecl  fialse  to  Ted  it  would  imply  that 
me,  JPrixdence,  had  not  been  worthy  of  the 
trust  £<lward  had  confided  to  her.  It  was 
very  odcl,  she  thought,  that  neither  Bella 
nor  tliey  had  heard  Irom  Ted  since  the  day 
of  his  sailing. 

Slie  even  worked  herself  into  a  belief,  so 
romantic  as  to  be  worthy  of  Bella  herseli', 
that  the  squire  intercepted  EdwanPs  letters 
at  the  post-office,  bideed,  when  she  came 
to  thinK  of  it,  the  postman  had  obtained 
the  sitixation  through  Mr.  Charlwood's  in- 
fluence. 

But  she  was  laughed  out  of  the  idea  by 
James  as  soon  as  she  suggested  it  to  him. 

Hovrever,  Prue  made  up  her  mind  to 

fight    Ted's  battle  stoutly.    Hitherto  she 

had  kept  aloof,  but  now  she  insisted  on 

James's  going  up  to  the  Manor-house  with 

her,  and  calkng  on  Mr.  Lysaght.    And  she 

was  perpetually  dropping  in  to  see  Bella, 

and  staying  an  unconscionable  time.    Bella 

eoon  learnt  the  motive  of  this,  and  Philip 

was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  it     lie 

told  his  father,  who  made  himself  as  dis- 

agreeahle  as  he  possibly  could  to  Prue,  but 

sne  was  not  to  be  routed. 

It  was  terrible  work  for  the  sensitive  lit- 
tle woman  to  thrust  herself  on  people  who 
so  clearly  wished  her  away.  Bella's  cold- 
ness, Philip's  sneers,  and  the  rudeness  of 
old  Charlwootl  were  bitter  things  to  suffer, 
but  she  bore  them  meekly,  pretending  not 
to  perceive  them. 

James  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  sudden  charm  which  the  Manor-house 
had  for  Prue.  When  she  told  him  why  she 
went,  and  described  the  martyrdom  she 
suffered,  he  was  still  more  surprised. 

**  But,  my  dear  Prue,  whv  struggle  against 
£ELte  ?  She  is  a  worthless,  heartless  gin,  and 
even  if  you  succeeded  in  dislodging  this 
pretender,  the  next  man  who  paid  her  at- 
tention would  win  her  heart  as  easily.  Bet- 
ter surrender." 

"My  dear  James,  I  am  like  the  Old 
Guard.     I  die,  but  never  surrender." 

"  Your  position  is  not  worth  the  loss  of 
life,  Prue,  to  carry  out  your  military  simile. 
How  pugnacious  she  has  become  all  of  a 
sudden  !^ 

**  I  can't  help  its  being  worthless.  It  is 
my  duty  to  defend  it,  and  I  will,  too  ! " 

"  Better  retire  in  good  order,  with  your 
fiwe  to  the  enemy.     It  would  be  wiser." 

"  Sir,  wisdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Wisdom  is  a  noble  assistant  where  one  is  in 
doubt  and  difficulty.  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
fonn,  and  wisdom  can  only  tell  me  what  I 
know  already.     Duty  before  everything  ! " 


"Then  you  refuse  to  surrender?  The 
odds  are  heavily  against  you.  There  is 
heavy  cavalry,  sav,  represented  by  Lysaght ; 
infantry,  that 's  the  sillv  child  herself ;  skir- 
nushers,  Philip  Charlwood,  with  a  very 
galling  fire  ;  and  the  squire  himself  as 
heavy  artillery." 

"  Surrender  ? "  said  Prue,  snatching  up  a 
paf>er-knife  from  the  study-table,  and  flour- 
ishing it  as  if  it  were  a  sword.  "  Surren- 
der? Never.  Up  guards,  and  at  them  I 
There,  don't  you  tnink  I  have  a  fine  martial 
spirit  / " 

"  Marvellous  !  It  is  a  pity  it  should  be 
lost  I  ou^ht  to  have  been  a  lieutenant- 
general,  evidently,  instead  of  a  humdrum 
parson." 

"You're  a  dear  old  goose,  and  I'm  a 
very  riotous  young  person,"  said  Prue,  kiss- 
ing him  fondly  on  the  forehead  ;  "  but  se- 
riously, James  dear,  I  cannot  give  up  Ed- 
ward's trust  without  a  hard  struggle." 

And  she  did  not.  Day  after  day  she 
faced  the  enemy,  and  bore  all  their  attacks 
unflinchingly.  It  was  bitter  work,  for  often 
the  tears  were  nearly  forcing  their  way. 
And  she  felt  her  self-respect  wounded,  too, 
for  she  had  to  force  her  way  into  the  house, 
almost.  The  servants  would  say  Bella  was 
out,  —  that  everybody  was  out,  and  Prue 
would  answer,  "  O,  it  did  n't  matter,  she  'd 
call  again,  or  she'd  take  a  stroll  in  the  gar- 
den and  wait ! "  and  she  would  wander 
round  the  house  because  she  knew  she 
would  come  upon  them  in  some  of  the 
rooms,  which  all  had  windows  opening  on 
the  lawn. 

What  plagued  Philip  most  was  the  watch 
that  Prue  kept  to  prevent  Marcus  and  Bella 
from  making  solitarv  and  sentimental  ram- 
bles. As  sure  as  tne  young  people  made 
the  attempt,  Prue  used  to  appear  in  some 
strange  way,  and  offer  to  go  for  a  stroll  with 
them. 

In  vain  did  Philip  and  Marcus  start  off 
early  in  the  morning  for  some  shooting, 
having  made  arrangements  to  lunch  at  a 
certain  covert,  where  Bella  was  to  join 
them  at  noon.  In  vain  did  Bella  steal  out 
of  the  house  as  if  she  were  trying  to  escape 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police.  Prudence 
seemed  ubiqmtous. 

I  believe  that  even  Martha  Ogleby  was 
once  stimulated  to  wonder  for  about  three 
seconds  and  a  half  "  what  had  come  to  mis- 
sus to  take  her  out  of  doors  so  frequent." 

"  Hang  it  all ! "  said  Philip,  worn  out 
with  this  long  game  of  cross-purposes  ; 
"  hang  it  all !  this  is  downright  persecu- 
tion. I  must  see  what  we  can  do  to  stop 
this.  We  must  try  and  offend  them.  I  'U 
go  and  tell  Harding  that  the  governor  re- 
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fuses  to  let  him  have  that  two  hundred  per 
annum.  Perhaps  hell  cut  up  rough  at 
that,  and  then  we  shall  get  rid  of  them.'' 

But  in  reality  poor  Prue's  hard  fisht  did 
not  damage  Phuip's  plans,  since  Marcus, 
out  of  sheer  opposition,  becan  to  press  his 
suit  with  Bella  more  ardently  than  he  had 
first  intended. 

She  was  pretty,  he  felt,  and  she  was  likely 
to  be  well  off,  and  what  did  he  want  more  ? 
She  would  do  him  credit  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  would  have  money  enough  to  pay 
her  o^n  milliner's  bills,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  anything  further  was  needed  to 
constitute  matrimonial  happiness. 

As  for  Bella,  she  had  wisDed  to  carry  on 
a  flirtation  with  Marcus,  and  then  at  the 
end,  when  he  declared  himself,  intended  to 
say  that  she  was  engaged,  that  she  pitied 
him  and  widied  him  to  forgive  her  folly,  — 
which  was  the  course  adopted  by  Bionca  in 
A  Lover's  Revenge.  But  Marcus  was  a  fas- 
cinating fellow,  and  he  was  a  nobleman, 
and  he  made  love  so  romantically,  that 
Bella  became  desperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  persuaded  herself  that  Edward's  silence 
was  a  sufficient  justification. 

And  now  the  visit  of  Philip  and  Marcus 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  all  parties  knew 
that  some  decisive  steps  must  oe  taken  be- 
fore long.  And  each  prepared  for  the 
struggle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  SIEGE  OF  UN6AWALLAH. 

The  discovery  which  Tom  Martindale 
made,  that  the  mutineers  were  busy  driving 
a  mine  under  the  fort,  was  not  a  thing  to  go 
to  sleep  upon.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in 
alarming  the  little  garrison,  and  called  a 
council  of  war  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
made  the  discovery.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste  in  long  del)ate  ;  the  mutineers  were 
at  work  below,  and  they  had  large  supplies 
of  powder  ;  at  any  minute  they  miffht  olow 
the  fort  into  the  air,  and  buiy  its  defenders 
among  its  ruins. 

Bold  as  the  little  force  was,  there  were 
unmistakable  signs  of  dismay  on  all  coun- 
tenances. The  mutineers  had  discovered 
their  weak  point,  and,  having  once  driven 
a  mine,  might,  even  if  beaten  out  of  that, 
drive  others  until  they  succeeded  by  mere 
force  of  numbers. 

It  was  determined  to  countermine  imme- 
diately. As  many  as  could  be  spared  from 
sentry  duty  were  told  off  for  the  work,  and 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  so  as  to 
relieve  each  other,  and  keep  up  the  driving 
of  the  countermine  day  and  night    They 


soon  found  tiiat  the  sefwys  were  taking 
things  easy,  only  working  for  a  few  homi 
in  the  day,  ana  then  not  doing  it  with  ■ 
will,  whereas  the  little  gajtison  toiled  fa 
dear  life.  As  they  began  to  get  dose  to  tix 
Bep03r8  they  were  obliged  to  work  carefiiDj, 
knocking  off  when  the  others  were  driTix^ 
and  only  pushing  on  at  night.  It 
evident  the  sepoys  were  not  woikiiig 
tirely  at  hap-hazard,  for  they  were  dn^ 
their  mine  to  the  very  centre  of  the  fofiL 
It  was  supposed  that  they  believed  the 
basement  of  the  building  was  unoccupttdif 
not  calculating  on  its  havmg  been  alloted  to 
the  ladies,  because,  though  unpleasant,  it 
was  at  least  safe.  Sometam^  tne  noi«e  of 
the  spades  and  pickaxes  was  plainly  audible^ 
and  sorely  terrified  the  poor  women,  who 
thought  the  sepoys  would  buist  up  throng 
the  floor  every  minute. 

At  last  the  besieged  and  the  beei^eB 
were  but  about  a  pickaxe  lengUi  apart  in. 
their  galleries.  Eany  one  evening,  as  soon 
as  the  Sepoys  had  retired  from  their  work- 
ings, the  Englishmen  broke  down  the  slight 
barrier  between  the  mines,  and  explored  the 
enemy's  ground.  They  found  some  of  the 
powder  a&eady  stored.*  They  had  not  done 
their  work  a  day  too  soon ! 

The  powder  was  immediately  remored  to 
the  fort  Then  a  small  party  set  to  wofk 
to  build  a  solid  earthwork  across  the  tun^ 
nel  beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  mines. 
It  was  pierced  for  muskets,  so  that  the 
enemy  could  be  held  at  bay  effectually. 

Before,  however,  the  earthwork  was  quite 
completed,  the  engineer  called  Tom  Martin- 
dale  on  one  side,  and  proposed  Uiat  they 
should  explore  the  mine  to  its  mouth.  Tom 
at  once  assented,  and,  giving  directions  to 
the  others  what  to  do  in  case  they  came 
back  pursued  by  the  enemy,  they  took  their 
drawn  sword  and  revolvers,  and  crawled 
away  into  the  darkness. 

The  sepoys  kept  little  watch  and  ward. 
They  were  apparently  so  secure  of  the  lit- 
tle garrison  tiuit  they  n^lected  the  most 
common  precautions  necessary  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  or  else  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently in  awe  of  the  commanders  of  their 
own  choosing  to  be  veiy  perfect  in  disd* 
pline. 

There  was  not  even  a  sentiy  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  As  Tom  and  the  engineer 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  hoUow  in  which 
it  was  excavated,  all  was  quiet,  —  it  was  a 
perfectly  still,  starlight  night.  Behind  them 
rose  the  fort ;  in  front  was  a  ridge  of  groond 
on  which  stood  the  powder-wagons  that  had 
been  seized  by  the  mutineers  ;  beyond  that 
was  the  camp.  The  spot  had  been  well 
selected,  for  a  clump  of  trees  and  a  ruined 
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naxi^alow  effectoally  concealed  the  working 
the  fort 
Ajs  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
,  Tom  and  his  companion  seemed  like 
.ped  prisoners.  It  was  so  like  freedom 
x>  breathe  fresh  air  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

r  say,  Martindale,"  wiid  the  engineer  at 
^'  look  at  those  powder-wagons  !     I 
we  had  got  them  here  1 " 
1  'm  airaid  it  can't  be  done/'  said  Tom, 
ccAcvilatiiig  chances. 

**  No,"  said  the  other  ;  but  added,  after  a 
moment,  "  We  might  blow  'em  up,  though." 
**  3y  Jove,  that 's  a  good  idea  !     Have 
you.   ajiy  powder?" 

•*  No,  but  we  can  fetch  some." 
**  We  must  n't  both  leave  this ;  you  go 
back    and  bring  up  some  fellows  with  a 
couple  of  bags,  and  then  well  do  it     111 
irait  and  mount  guard." 

Back  hurried  the  engineer  with  all  speed, 
Aeaviiig  Tom  to  his  lonely  watch.  But  it 
w^as  not  long  if  it  was  lonely.  The  engineer 
and  t^wo  others  speedily  emerged  from  the 
mine  ^th  a  bag  of  powder  apiece. 

Tom  insisted  on  performing  the  dafiger- 
ons  task  ;  he  knew  the  groima  well,  for  his 
own  quarters  had  been  close  by.  So  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  the  others  envying  him 
the  glory,  but  giving  place  to  him  in  order 
to  insure  more  certainly  the  success  of  a 
scheme  that  would  be  so  useful  to  the 
be»i^ed. 

Tom  tied  the  powder-bags  round  his 
waist ;  he  only  took  two  with  him,  and  in 
one  of  these  he*  cut  a  little  slit  with  his 
sword. 

*'  It  will  make  a  train  as  1  go,"  he  whis- 
pered to  the  engineer,  '*  so  if  I  'm  caught  at 
the  waf»on,  and  cut  down,  or  seized,  vou  *11 
be  able  to  light  it  Never  mind  me,  mr  I  'd 
as  lief  be  blown  up  as  hacked  in  pieces  by 
those  devils.  Grood  by." 
"Good  by!" 

They  all  shook  him  b^  the  hand  and  said 
good  by,  for  it  was  mdeed  a  desperate 
venture. 

Crouching  down,  he  crawled  away  on 
hands  and  Knees,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
gloom. 

What  an  age  it  seemed  to  the  watchers, 
and  how  lona  their  hearts  seemed  to  beat, 
as  they  strained  their  eyes  towards  the  ridge 
where  the  wagons  stood !  So  acute  was 
their  hearing  rendered,  that  they  trembled 
now  and  then  as  a  twig  snapped  or  a  bough 
rustled  where  the  young  soldier  was  stealing 
along. 

At  last  the  engineer  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
VBlief,  and  the  othei-s,  foUowuig  the  direction 
of  hb  eyes,  saw  Tom's  head  and  shoulders 


showing  above  the  crest  But  he  disap- 
peared again  almost  immediately,  and  to 
their  horror  a  dark  figure  rose  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge,  and  came  appareutlv 
to  the  very  spot  where  Tom  was  concealed. 
It  be^m  to  (lescend  the  hill,  and  then  they 
saw  Tom  spring  up  behind  it,  and  then 
there  was  the  flash  of  lus  sword,  and  a  dull 
crash  in  the  brushwood.  They  saw  Tom 
bend  over  the  fallen  man  a  moment,  and 
then,  risinff,  steal  forward  towards  the 
waf^ns.  Tney  saw,  as  he  stood  out  clear 
against  the  sky,  that  he  had  taken  a  cloak 
or  blanket  and  a  turban  frrom  his  vic- 
tim. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  back  among 
them,  safe  !  He  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
making  his  way  up  the  slope,  he  heard 
some  one  approaching  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. He  peeped  over  and  reconnoitred, 
and  saw  a  noncommissioned  officer  ap- 
proaching. It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that 
ne  might  be  goin^  on  his  rounds  alone,  and 
would  possibly  visit  the  mine.  "  I  did  n't 
like  it  altogether,  but  I  felt  I  must  drop 
him  as  quietly  as  I  could,  so  I  slipped  on 
one  side  and  cut  him  down  as  he  passed. 
It  was  a  good  thing  there  wasn't  much 
noise,  for  when  I  got  to  the  wagons  I  saw 
three  or  four  fellows  asleep,  —  supposerl  to 
be  guarding  the  powder,  I  imagine.  But  I 
had  slipped  on  tne  man's  cloak  and  head- 
gear, so  I  was  n't  afraid.  And  now,  where  'a 
the  other  powder-bag  1  We  'U  blow  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  and  so  spoil  their  work 
as  soon  as  we  have  sent  the  wagons  into  the 
sky." 

The  powder-bag  was  carried  into  the 
mine,  and  then  Tom,  stooping  over  the 
train,  struck  a  spark  with  nint  and  steeL 
A  little  spirt  of  name  followed  —  prtt,  prtt, 
fizz !  It  ran  along  the  ground  in  a  little 
thread  of  flame,  — Tiere  and  there  very  slen- 
der where  only  a  few  grains  had  fallen,  but 
where  Tom  had  delayed  or  turned  about 
much,  shooting;  up  in  a  vivid  sheet.  But 
the  whole  tram  had  gone  off  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  to  write  this,  and  then  there 
came  a  sudden  rush  of  dull  flame  into  the 
air,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  reports,  as  by 
twos  and  threes  the  wagons  exploded,  and 
a  CTeat  fiery  cloud  of  smoke  sprc^  over  the 
ridge  where  the  wagons  had  lately  stood. 

Tom  didn't  wait  outside  to  admire  the 
phenomenon.  As  soon  as  the  ti-ain  was 
alight  he  laid  the  other  in  the  mine.  When 
the  ^reat  explosion  came,  they  just  took  a 
humed  glance  to  satisfy  themselves,  and 
retreated  along  the  galleiy. 

But  in  a  short  time  the  whole  rebel  camp 
was  in  commotion.  Orders  and  counter- 
orders,  shouts  of  alarm,  and  cries  of  rage 
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were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  could ,  ians  as  well  as  aoldiers  fonght 


qiiite  learn  the  extent  of  the  damage,  while 
none  could  guess  its  cause. 

Of  the  men  who  had  been  placed  to  guaid 
the  wagons  only  a  few  blackened  and 
scorched  fragments  were  found.  But  a  fur- 
ther search  led  the  mutineers  to  the  body 
of  the  noncommissioned  officer,  which,  ly- 


The  guns  from  Kholaghur  did  noble  wok, 
and  the  slues,  which  nad  onoe  been  Mil 
Major  O'Manoney's  albata  spoons,  wese  de- 
livered by  the  old  gun  over  the  gate  witii 
telling  effact. 

There  were    only  two  or  three    slif^ 
casualties  in  the  garrison,  but  the  danghta 


ing  out  of  the  direct  line  of  the  explosion,   of  sepoys  was  considerable.     Toward?  noon 
below  the  brow  of  the  ndge,  was  undi»- 1  they  retired  to  their  lines,  caiiying  off  their 
fi^ired,  except  by  an  ugly  sword-cut,  which 
divided  the  organs  of  benevolence,  venera- 
tion, and  firmness. 

At  the  sight  of  this  it  was  conjectured 


killed  and  wounded.    And  the  atta<^ 
not  be^un  again  that  daj,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  little  garrison,  worn  oat 
with  watching,  with  working,   and  with 
either  that  the  besieged  had  made  a  sortie, !  fighting. 
or  that  some  reinforcement  had  arrived.        {      It  so  chanced  that  on  the  afternoon  of 

But  the  mystery  did  not  remain  long  un-  this  very  day,  as  the  203d  Berkshire  Biflei 
solved.  While  the  mutineers  were  discuss-  ';  were  camping,  a  native  made  his  i^pear- 
ing  the  question,  there  came  a  low,  heavy,  ance  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
rumbling  somid  that  seemed  to  shake  the  commanding  officer.  It  was  rather  lucky 
earth  ;  immediately  a  great  upheaving  of  for  that  native  that  the  men  had  had  a 
the  ground  took  place  between  the  fort  and  '  lon^  hot  march  and  were  tired  ;  for  the 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  a  great  pu£f  of  stones  of  cruelty,  and  indeed  the  traces  of 
smoke  and  flame  followed,  and  then  the  it  they  had  met  with,  had  made  them  fero- 
ground  fell  in.  And  so  the  labor  of  some  cious,  and  to  see  a  native  and  to  shoot  at 
weeks  was  thrown  away  for  the  mutineers, '  him  were  almost  simultaneous  occuirenoea. 
who  besides  lost  several  men  and  a  great  j  No  doubt  the  innocent  occasionally  snfeed 
stock  of  ^wder.  i  with  the  guilty,  but  there  was  some  excnss 

''  Martindale,''  said  the  engineer  as  they  ;  for  our  fellows.  It  was  lucky,  therefore, 
emerged  from  the  counter-mine,  "  you  de-  |  for  this  native,  that  he  turned  up  when  the 
serve  the  Victoria  Cross  for  that"  men  were  asleep  or  lying  down,  and  when 

"  And  don't  I  wish  I  may  get  it ! "  said  |  the  sentir  to  whom  he  surrendered  hap- 
Tom,  as  he  fiun^  himself  down  on  his  rouffh  !  pened  to  be  in  a  merciful  mood  frt)m  sheer 
couch  and  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep  ;  ne  j  weariness.  And  if  it  was  lucky  for  the 
had  hardly  closed  Ids  eyes  for  three  days  I  native  it  was  lucky  for  others,  too,  for  he 
and  nights.  *  had  come  to  inform  the  colonel  that  an 

There  was  great  ioy  in  the  little  garrison  English  garrison  was  besieged  by  a  lan^y 
over  the  doings  of  tnis  eventful  night  But ;  superior  force  of  sepoys  at  Ungaw^Ilah,  a 
the  wiser  ones  felt  that  this  was  only  a  town  about  fifteen  nules  westward  along 
respite.    The  enemy  would  return  to  the  |  the  river. 

attack  with  greater  vigor,  and  would  be  all  i     This  information  was  at  first  received 
the  more  savage  for  the  repidse.     Then  the  ;  with  doubt     It  was  believed  that  it  was  a 


thought  came  that  Un^wallah  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  routes  of  European  troops  in 
marching  irom  one  great  station  to  another. 


rvse  to  delay  the  regiment  on  its  march  to 
Lucknow,  but  the  native  produced  a  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  —  "  This 
and  that  therefore  there  was  little  chance  j  man  is  loyal  to  the  British  cause.     He  hai 
of  a  relief!  |  saved  myself  and  three  others,  conoealmg 

Things  were  still  verv  gloomy  for  the  gal- ;  us  in  his  villace  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
lant  little  garrison.  As  some  of  the  old  life.  OEORaE  McIntosh."  The  colonel 
hands  predicted,  the  enemy  came  on  in  had  heard  of  the  escape  of  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
force  next  day,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  another  civilian,  and  two  officers,  and  of  its 
fort  by  storm.  Once  uey  succeeded  in  beins  effected  by  a  native.  He  therefore 
planting  their  ladders  at  one  part  of  the  asked  the  man  a  few  questions  which  SHtia- 
wall,  while  an  attack  was  made  on  another  fied  him  of  his  identity,  and  then  called  his 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  whole  of  the  officers  together  and  told  them  of  the  infor- 
little  garrison  assembled  to  repel  it  i  mation  he  had  received. 

Luckily,  the  first  mutineer  who  scaled  the  I     The  native  begged  of  them  to  lose  no 
ladder  was  shot  down  the  moment  he  set  i  time,  as  the  rebels  were  mining  the  place 
foot  on  the  wall,  and  in  another  minute  the  and  intended  to  blow  it  up. 
ladder  was  flung  down  into  the  moat  The  colonel  immediately  broke  up  the 

All  behaved  admirably  in  the  fort  The  encampment,  told  his  men  of  the  imminent 
ladies  were  untiring  in  loading,  and  civil-  peril  of  their  countrymen  and  coontrywo- 
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men  at  UngawaUah,  and  marched  at  once 
on  the  fort 

Cdward  Harding  questioned  the  native 
about  the  troope  at  Un^wallah  and  how  he 
had.  learned  their  position,  and  the  man  was 
very  communicative.  At  last  Edward  found 
that  he  had  come  up  the  river  in  a  boat 
-which    was    moored    a    little    way  down 
Btreani.     The  native  told  him  he  should 
take  to  the  boat  as  soon  as  they  reached  it, 
for  the  river  was  a  rapid  one,  and  with  a 
fair  wind  he  should  outstrip  the  regiment 
and   might,  perhaps,  find  some  means  oi 
conveying  intelligence  of  the  coming  suc- 
cors to  the  besieged  garrison. 

As  soon  as  Edward  learnt  this  he  ex- 
erted his  utmost  eloquence  to  prevail  on  the 
colonel  to  let  him  ^  on  and  announce  the 
approach  of  the  regiment  The  colonel  ob- 
jected strongly  at  nrst,  but  eventually  gave 
in.  And  then  Ted  had  to  do  his  work  over 
again,  for  the  native  declined  to  take  him, 
—  it  would  be  sacrificing  both  their  lives. 
At  last,  however,  as  it  would  be  dark  when 
they  got  to  Ungawallah,  and  as  Ted  prom- 
ised to  lie  under  a  heap  of  leaves  and  nets 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  was  allowed 
to  embark,  and  before  long  was  skimming 
the  turbid  yellow  waters  of  the  river,  half 
smothered  by  the  uusavoiy  nets  and  other 
redolent  odds  and  ends  in  which  he  was 
buried. 

At  last,  just  after  dark,  the  native  ran  his 
boat  ashore  on  a  small  islet,  on  which  he 
.  landed,  leaving  Ted  in  the  boat  for  a  while. 
When  he  returned,  he  brought  with  him 
three  or  four  larce  gourds.  Placing  these 
in  the  bottom  of  tne  boat,  he  drew  a  kniie, 
and  then,  selecting  the  largest,  made  a  sort 
of  helmet  of  it  While  engaged  in  doing 
this  he  threw  the  other  goiuds  over  at  in- 
tervals. 

Finally,  when  the  helmet  was  complete, 
he  told  Ted,  who  harl  been  lying  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  watching  him  with  great 
interest,  to  put  on  the  gourd,  jump  over- 
board, and  drop  quietly  down  stream  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat  The  other  gourds  had 
been  thrown  in  by  the  crafty  feUow  to  dis- 
arm suspicion. 

Ted  did  not  feel  very  anxious  for  a  bath 
in  that  cold  and  uninvitmg  fluid,  but  there 
was  no  choice  for  it,  so  over  he  went  A 
rope  flung  over  the  stem  helped  him  along, 
and  by  and  by  a  turn  of  the  stream  brought 
tiiem  under  the  fort  of  Ungawallah.  Here 
the  native  signed  to  Ted  to  swim  ashore. 

"The  sentry  will  conicj  round  soon,"  he 
whispered,  bending  over  the  stem,  "and 
you  must  shout  to  him  and  they  11  let  down 
™  rope.  But  you  must  be  very  carefiil. 
The  sepoys  have  boats  below." 


Ted  swam  ashore,  and  hiding  himself 
among  the  rough  stones  at  the  loot  of  the 
rock,  kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  fort,  watching 
for  the  sentry.  It  was  late  and  dusk,  and 
Ted  felt  the  cold  after  his  bath.  He  waited 
for  a  long  time,  but  no  sentry  passed  on  the 
rampart  above. 

"  Had  the  native  been  deceiving  him  ?  " 
he  wondered.  But  the  truth  was,  alter  their 
hard  day's  fighting  the  little  gaiTison  were 
resting,  and  tnis  side  of  the  fort,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  less  care- 
fully finiarded  than  usual. 

At  last  Ted's  patience  gave  way.  It  was 
too  dark  for  any  one  to  see  him  from  the 
opposite  shore,  and  he  could  spy  a  light  at 
a  window  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fort  He 
would  try  to  scale  the  rock. 

It  was  dangerous  and  diflicidt  work  at 
first,  for  he  was  stiff  and  numbed  with  cold. 
But  he  struggled  on  and  crawled  up  foot  by 
foot  The  darkness  was  rather  in  nis  favor, 
for  it  prevented  his  seeing  the  terrors  of  the 
ascent  So,  still  he  toiled  up,  —  now  resting 
for  a  while,  with  extended  arms  grasping 
some  wide  boss  of  stone,  —  now  crawling  on 
all-fours  along  a  narrow  ledge,  —  now  hang- 
ing from  some  prrijecting  spur.  By  the 
time  he  had  got  half-way  up  to  the  window, 
he  was  almost  inclined  to  wish  he  had 
stayed  below.  But  it  was  as  far  to  go  back 
as  to  go  on  now,  and  more  dangerous,  so  he 
persevered. 

His  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  his  back, 
his  hands  were  bleeding,  and  his  feet  were 
cut  (he  had  flung  off  his  boots  before  he 
jumped  into  the  river),  and  every  limb  was 
weary  and  bruised.  But  at  length  he  man- 
aged to  get  his  hands  on  the  sill  of  the  little 
window  and  drew  himself  up. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  was  his  exclamation  on 
looking  in.  It  was  heard  by  those  inside, 
and  ap^Mirently  was  mistaken  for  some  hos- 
tile sound,  for  the  next  thing  Ted  had  to 
say  was,  "  Don't  fire,  Tom  ;  it 's  I,  Edward 
Harding." 

Tom  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  but  he 
sprang  to  the  window,  flung  it  open,  and 
half  helped,  half  dragged  his  friend  in. 

"Where  on  earth  do  you  drop  from, 
Ted  ? "  was  all  he  could  find  power  to 
say. 

"  I  have  n't  dropped  fipom  anywhere.  I 
climbed  up  from  beiow.  And  tne  2()3d  is 
marching  down  to  your  relief  and  will  be 
here  before  daybreak  ! " 

"  Hurrah  !  '^  shouted  Tom,  —  "  hurrah  ! " 
and  he  rushed  out  and  shouted  "  Hurrah  ! " 
so  vigorously  that  everybody  came  hurrying 
to  learn  what  was  the  matter  ;  and  when 
they  heard  they  shouted  "  Hurrah  ! "  too. 
The    besiegers    knew   what    "  Hurrah !  '^ 
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meant  well  enough,  but  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  them  moke  out  what  the  garrison 
could  have  to  rejoice  about 
And  all  this  time  the  gallant  203d  was 

Sushing  on  to   Ungawallidi  for    life    and 
eath! 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  BATTLE  OP  BREMNING  MINOR. 

*'GooD  morning,  Mrs.  Harding,"  said 
Philip,  entering  at  the  parsonage-gate  just 
as  Prue  was  coming  out,  —  '*  good  morning. 
You  ai-e  astir  early.  Some  errand  of  chan- 
ty, I  presume  ?  ** 

"  If  early  rising  be  due  to  charitable  mo- 
tives, may  I  ask  on  what  mission  of  mercy 
Mr.  Philip  Charlwood  id  cut  at  eight  in  the 
morning  ? " 

**  1  am  going  on  a  mission  the  birds  will 
consider  anything  but  one  of  mercy.  I  want 
a  brace  or  two  to  send  to  a  friend  in  town.** 

"  But  can't  you  put  it  oflf  till  later  ?  —  I  'm 
afraid  you  will  wake  baby  out  of  her  nap 
after  breakfast." 

Philip  was  puzzled. 

**  I  don't  quite  understand.  Wake  baby  I " 

"Yes,"  said  Prue,  innocentlv.  "I  met 
you  coming  into  our  garden,  and  when  you 
said  you  were  after  some  birds  I  suppoised 
they  were  on  our  lawn." 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  now  you  're  poking  fun,  I  *m 
afraid,  as  the  Yankees  say.  The  truth  is, 
that  as  I  was  passing  the  gate  on  my  way  to 
the  keeper's  1  saw  you  coming  do^vn  the 
lawn,  and  just  stepped  in  to  bid  you  good 
morning." 

"  Dear,  that  was  very  kind  of  you.  But 
how  tall  you  must  be  to  see  over  our 
gate  !  " 

"0,  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  see- 
ing over  it,  —  I  could  see  through  it,  you 
know." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  yovL  lawyers  are  educated 
to  see  through  things.  But  I  did  think  that 
inch -thick  oak-plank  might  have  defied  the 
eye  of  the  law." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  gimblet-eye  which  no 
timber  can  resist" 

"  0,  you  don't  mean  that  you  have  been 
boring  holes  in  our  gate  ! " 

"  No,  not  for  worlds," —  and  here  Philip 
could  n't  help  giving  a  return  thrust,  —  "  not 
for  worlds,  though  spyir]l]fr  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  customs  of  this  little  Eden." 

"  Ah,  you  see,  all  country  places  abound 
in  curiosity  and  scandal." 

"Heaven  defend  me  from  living  in  the 
country ! " 

"0,  why?  Honest,  respectable  people 
don't  mind  the  prying  of  their  neighbors. 


You  surely  cant  jxrefer  London  to  this  de- 
lightful village  ?  —  in  fiict,  I  won't  hear  evc& 
you  so  niisreported  even  by  younelt  kt 
you  seem  to  find  it  almost  impossible  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  Bremning." 

"  Well,  you  see,  a  fellow  must  have  a 
little  r^ard  for  domestic  ties.  Bat  I  asEiiie 
you  I  don't  like  the  country,  it  is  ao  uneom- 
fortable  and  unpunctuaL" 

"  Dear  !  what  a  pity  you  came  dowi 
here ! " 

"  That  regret  sounded  very  sincere,  Mn. 
Harding." 

"  Did  it  1  Ah,  well,  I  can  sympathiB 
with  people  who  have  uupleaaant  duties,  as 
I  suppose  I  can  appreciate  your  discomfort 
here,'' 


"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  I  am  sure  1 
much  obliged  for  the  interest  you  kindlj 
take  in  me.  I  feel  I  have  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it." 

"  The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  your 
sister,"  said  Prue,  sharply  and  distinctly, 
"  should  explain  the  interest  I  take  in  her 
brother." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  —  yes,  you  and  she  sn 
great  friends,  I  believe,  and  it  is  really  very 
kind  of  you,  because  she  is  so  veiy  young 
and  silly.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you." 

"I  don't  wish  that,  Mr.  Charlwood.  I 
wish  I  could  influence  one  so  young  and  — 
and  inexperienced,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
being  imposed  on  or  deceived." 

"  In  wnat  wav  ? "  asked  Philip,  co]<lly. 

"  By  a  man,  Mr.  Philip  Charlwood,  who 
does  not  love  her,  and  who,  if  he  bad  a 
spark  of  honor,  would  not  trv  the  faith  of  a 
girl  affianced  to  one  who  is  absent." 

"  0,  is  that  the  imix)sition  ?     I  thou^ 
oil  were  alluding  to  Mr.  Edward  Haiding. 
~e  has  not  been  heard  of,  by  the  way,  has 
he,  since  he  left  England  I " 

"  You  are  speaking  of  my  brother-in-law, 
sir,"  said  Pnie,  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  but  not  of  mine,  I  hope.** 

There  had  been  some  pretty  fencing  up 
to  this  point  with  only  just  the  least  uttfo 
bit  of  temper  in  the  exchanges.  But  now 
the  swords  were  out  in  real  earnest,  and  the 
foils  were  flung  aside. 

"  You  have  tried  to  obtain  your  hope  by 
all  means,  fair  or  foul,  Mr.  Philip  Chan- 
wood.  Mr.  Edivard  Harding  is  a  man  of 
honor,  I  should  be  sony  to  see  him  the 
brother-in-law  of  any  one  who  has  not  the 
same  claim  to  the  title  of  gentleman." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  unprejudiced 
opinion  of  Sir.  Hardings  honor.  I  pre- 
sume you  do  not  consider  a  man's  claim  to 
that  title  injured  supposing  he  has  to  leave 
Oxford  on  account  of  debt.^ 
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**  Certainly  not,  if  he  pays  his  debts. 
'hSr.  Edward  Harding  does  not  owe  a  shil- 
l£i]g*at  Oxford.'' 

Philip  was  comueUed  to  own  to  himself 
t:liat  this  was  a  "nit,  — a  palpable  hit,''  — 
'but  he  retumed  to  the  attack. 

*'  And  what  do  you  think  of  a  poor  man 
^^nrho  wins  the  heart  of  a  rich  but  inexperi- 
enced girl  surreptitiously  ? " 

**  Mr.  Philip  Uharlwood,  you  are  uttering 

^^rhat  is  false,  and  what  you  know  to  be 

£alBe,"  said  Prue,  confronting  Philip  with 

fiashiiig  eyes.    She  owned  to  James  after- 

'v^ards  that  she  had  for  a  brief  second  wished 

lieTself  a  man  that  she  might  strike  Edward's 

l>elier  then  and  there.     "  It  is  false,   Mr. 

Philip  Charlwood.   Edward  Harding  wooed 

your  sister  openly  and  honestly,  and  went 

to  your  father  in  an  upright  and  straightfor- 

-w^rd  manner.     How  your  father  treated 

him  I  need  not  say  ;  you  know,  and  I  dare 

Bay  approve  of  it" 

*'  I  do  not  approve  of  a  father  bestowing 
a  daughter  who  will  be  rich  some  day  on 
the  first  penniless  man  who  comes  to  ask 
for  her." 

''  Edward  Harding  is  not  a  penniless  man, 
Mr.  Charlwood  ;  he  is  a  gentleman  serving 
his  queen  and  country  in  the  field,  —  not  liv- 
ing at  eajse  on  the  proceeds  of  chicanery  and 
Quibbling ;  and  let  me  tell  you  also,  Mr. 
Iharlwood,  that  vour  family  might  consider 
itself  honored  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Hardin]^  My  family  was  as  wealthy  as 
yours,  sir,  but  it  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  marrying  a  Harding." 

""  Ah,  your  uncle  does  n't  think  so, 
though." 

That  hit  must  score  to  Philip.  He  had 
been  a  little  overmatched  hitherto,  for  Prue 
had  the  right  on  her  side,  but  now  she  had 
laid  herself  open  to  the  retort  which  long 
ex})erience  at  the  bar  enabled  Philip  to  turn 
upon  her  with. 

"  That  is  no  business  of  yours,  sir,"  was 
all  Prue  could  reply,  and  that  was  rude,  and 
nothing  more. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Harding,  if  we  would  but  all 
of  us  attend  to  our  own  business  !  If  you, 
for  instance,  would  not  take  so  untiring  an 
interest  in  mv  sister's  movements  —  " 

"  Stop,  Mr";  Charlwood  !  When  Edward 
Harding  went  away,  —  when  your  father 
had  turned  your  sister  out  of  doors,  and  she 
sought  the  protection  of  our  roof,  her  affi- 
anced lover  gave  her  to  me  as  a  sacred 
charce,  —  as  sacred  as  a  charge  received  at  a 
death-bed,  for  who  knows  whether  he  may 
return  ?  I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to 
watch  over  her  with  a  sisterly,  almost  moth- 
erly affection.  I  have  as  much  right  as 
yourself" 


"  Pshaw,  Mrs.  Harding  !  you  know  this 
is  sentimental  nonsense.  Let  us  talk  like 
sensible  people.  That  silly  girl  plighted 
her  troth  to  Mr.  Harding  when  she  did  not 
know  her  own  mincL  He,  apparently,  has 
forgotten  all  about  her  —  " 

"  How  dare  you  say  that  1 " 

'*  My  dear  madam,  we  may  as  well  discuss 
this  quietly.  Pray  be  patient.  I  was  go- 
ing to  say  that  he  has  apparently  forgotten 
all  about  her,  for  she  has  received  not  a 
line  from  him  since  they  parted." 

**  I  am  not  sure  that  Edward  Harding 
would  write,  for  he  might  have  known  Mr. 
Charlwood  would  not  scruple  to  open  his 
letters  ;  but,  leaving  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  have  not  heard  from  him  because 
the  first  mail  after  his  arrival  in  India  was 
lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  was  probably 
ordered  off  at  once  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, where,  if  he  had  time  to  write,  he 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  of  post- 
ing." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  special  pleader, 
Mrs.  Hardinf;." 

''If  that  is  intended  for  a  compliment, 
sir,  I  must  beg  to  decline  it.  I  consider  a 
paid  advocate  must  sacrifice  conscience  and 
principles  to  his  profession.  I  am  no  paid 
advocate,  —  I  simply  speak  the  truth." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  suppose  I  have  re- 
ceived a  retainer  from  my  father  in  the  case 
of  Charlwood  v,  Harding  ? " 

"  I  really  can't  tell,  Mr.  Charlwood,  any 
more  than  I  can  guess  your  retainer  —  I 
think  that  was  what  you  called  it  —  in  the 
case  of  Lysaght  v.  Harding  ;  but,  whatever 
it  is,  and  however  large  the  reward,  Vou 
have  certainly  more  tlmn  earned  it  You 
have  conducted  the  case  with  consummate 
skill  from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  you  have  not  sacrificed  for  it." 

Philip  smiled.  He  couldn't  help  smil- 
ing, for  he  felt  it  was  true  that  he  had  con- 
ducted his  case  with  excellent  tact  and  judg- 
ment. Prue  saw  the  smile,  and  hated  him 
for  it. 

"  0, 1  know  what  your  smile  means  now, 
Mr.  Charlwood.  I  ought  to  have  under- 
stood it  the  first  day  ^ou  came  here,  with 
professions  of  friendsmp  and  a  pretence  of 
peacemaking.  I  hated  you  then,  —  I  know 
why  I  hated  you  now." 

Philip  bowed. 

**You  do  me  too  much  honor,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  speak  to  me.  Good 
morning." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Charlwood  ;  you  were  coming 
to  see  Mr.  Harding,  I  presume,  when  I  met 
you  —  " 

''  0  dear,  no !  It  was  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you." 
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"Me?" 

"  Yea,  entirely.  I  ffaeesed  you  would  be 
goin^  out  for  a  stroU,  and  as  two  young 
people  in  whom  I  take  an  interest  were 
going  out  for  a  walk,  and  one  of  them  has 
not  much  more  stay  to  make  here,  I  was 
desirous  of  prevailing  on  you  to  let  them 
alone  for  once." 

"  Coward  ! "  said  little  Prue,  growing 
crimson  with  anger. 

She  felt  he  had  outwitted  her,  and  in  a 
most  unworthy  way,  and  she  was  angry 
with  both  herself  ana  him. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Philip  felt  he 
had  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  was  silent. 
Prue  was  too  angry  to  8])eak. 

At  last  she  found  words.  With  an  en- 
forced calm  she  pointed  to  the  ^te,  and 
said  quietly,  but  with  great  intensity,  — 

"Mr.  Philip  Charlwootl,  there  lies  the 
gate  of  the  parsona^,  inside  which  I  never 
wish  to  see  you  again.'' 

"  Your  wishes  in  this  case  are  commands, 
madam.  But  as  you  forbid  me  the  house, 
perhaps  you  will  convey  to  Mr.  Harding  the 
intelligence  which  I  intended  to  bring  to 
him  this  afternoon." 

"  I  will  convey  any  message  to  him." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  that  1  greatly  regret 
that  all  tlie  eloquence  and  arguments  of  a 
*  paid  advocate  have  failed  to  induce  my 
father  to  restore  the  chaplain's  salary  of 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deprive  him  ? " 

"  I  never  expected  Mr.  Charlwood  to  re- 
store that,  —  any  more  than  I  should  ex- 
pect Mr.  Philip  Charlwood  to  advise  its 
itjstoration." 

"  0,  I  'm  very  averse  from  my  fatKer's 
retaining  it,  antl  so,  vou  see,  I  Ve  proposed 
that  he  shall  start  a  chaplain,  and  as  I  occa- 
sionally read  prayers  to  the  servants,  I  think 
of  drawing  the  salary  myself.  In  fact,  my 
father  has  promised  it  to  me  in  the  event 
of  its  not  returning  to  Mr.  Harding.  Pray, 
present  my  compliments  to  him,  —  I  wish 
you  a  veiy  good  morning." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  Prue  bowed  very 
low  in  return. 

"I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir.    I  anx 
glad  to  hear  that  prayers  are  occasionally 
read  at  the  Manor-house.    I  have  half  feared 
from  the  practices  of  its  inhabitants  that  no  | 
Christian  observances  were  kept  up." 

"  Thank  you,"  Philip  retorted,  as  he 
closed  the  gate,  "we  have  not  been  very 
regular  always,  but  now  that  I  am  to  be 
paid,  I  Ve  no  doubt  I  shall  feel  as  earnest 
as  a  real  clercyman.     Good  day  ! " 

With  that  lie  strode  off.  rather  delighted 
than  otherwise  at  his  little  encoimter.  It 
was  to  him  what  putting  on  the  gloves  with 
a  clever  amateur  is  to  a  practised  Doxer.    It 


was  pleasant  exercise  which  more  than  i«- 1 
paid  the  pain  of  a  chance  tap  or  twa 

"Egad,  she's  a  plucky  little  wobsol 
Ought  to  have  been  a  man  and  at  the  bsr,  — 
she  hits  out  straight  frt>in  the  shouldsL 
Gave  me  a  nasty  one  or  two.  But  I  think 
she  will  feel  the  punishment  most.  And 
now  for  these  birdEs  I  told  her  of  at  fir^  to 
keep  her  quiet  I  know  where  to  find  the 
brace."  So  sajing,  Philip  walked  bri^kfy 
off  in  the  direction  which  Marcna  and  Belh 
had  taken  when  he  dropped  in  to  inteneft 
Prue. 

Poor    Prue    did  feel    the    ponishment 
When  the  excitement  was  over,  she  kept 
recalling  some  of  Philip's  cruel  tannta,  and 
it  ended  in  her  going  up  stairs  and  takiii^ 
Prue  the  second,  who  was  her  confidante  in 
all  troubles,  in  her  lap,  and  crying  ^^ 
hard  for  some  time,  to  the  wondering  d»> 
tress  of  Martha  Ogleby,  who  was  nrmly 
convinced  that  some  of  the  thin^  most 
have  gone  wrong  in  the  wash,  —  sacn  lossea 
being  connected  in  her  mind  with  the  svco- 
tacle  of  her  mother  weeping  because  "  them 
dratted  tramps  had  be^  stealing  a^jiain,  — 
how  ever  the  squire's  cambric  handkercheis 
was  to  be  replaced  she  could  n't  telL"     Mar* 
tha  viewed  tne  world  from  two  stand-pointB, 
—  one  was  baby,  and  the  other  was  wash- 
ing,—  and  whatever  she  did  not  perceive 
through  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  niedi> 
ums  she  looked  upon  with  a  stolid  wonder 
and  bewilderment  that  made  her  a   veiy 
difficult  subject  to  deal  with.     Washing  she 
had  been  bom  to,  —  baby  was  the  only  ac- 
auired  taste  she  had,  and  she  referred  every- 
tning  in  the  world  to  these  two  prime  causea. 
So  in  this  case,  as  she  knew  babv  was  quite 
well  and  very  good,  being,  in  met,  asleep 
she  fell  l)ack  on  the  linen,  and,  supposdng 
Prue's  grief  was  due  to  some  error  about  the 
number  of  things  that  had  gone  and  the 
number  of  things  that  had  come  back  from 
the  wash,  started  off  to  the  linen-cupboard 
in  the  spare  room  and  went  over  the  whole 
of  the  oasket,  comparing  the  articles  with 
the  items  in  the  biU. 

So  Prue  had  the  nursery  to  herself,  where 
she  was  by  and  by  discovered  by  her  hus- 
band, still  sobbing  over  baby.  He  M-as,  of 
course,  surprised  at  her  sorrow,  and  asked 
its  cause,  and  so  with  a  few  tears  and  gulps 
the  littie  champion  went  over  her  fight  with 
Philip. 

James  looked  very  ^ve  here  and  there, 
but  he  felt  that  Pmhp  had  been  attacked 
first,  and  that  Prue  had,  to  the  best  of  her 
power,  given  as  good  as  she  took.  So  he 
felt  he  could  not  quarrel  with  Charlwood 
for  standing  on  the  defensive. 

As  for  the  loss  of  the  two  hundred  a  year, 
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it  was  a  loea,  he  owned,  especially  with  Prae 
tiie  second  and  her  future  to  he  taken  into 
eonsideration,  hut  he  muBt  do  as  hest  he 
could.  He  wished  the  parish  were  in  bet- 
ter order,  so  that  he  could  take  pupils  with- 
out feeling  he  was  n^Iecting  his  auty. 

With  r^ard  to  Bella,  he  could  only  re- 
.  peat  what  he  had  said  before,  —  that  she 
uras  unworthy  of  Ted,  that  the  family  would 
T>e  anything  but  a  desirable  connection,  and 
that  Edward  would  probably  survive  this 
disappointment  as  he  had  another. 

But  Prue  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
Whether  Bella  was  worthy  or  not,  she  had 
been  left  in  her  care,  and  she  was  bound  to 
cling  to  her  chaxge  to  the  last. 

"1  remember  Edward  said  about  the 
Balaklava  charge  that,  though  it  was  utterly 
xuselesB  and  purposeless,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  men  to  chaige  when  they  had  the  or- 
ders. I  have  oiders  to  guard  Bella,  and, 
let  her  be  worth  whatever  she  may,  I  must 
fight  for  her  till  the  last ! " 

**  You  're  a  courageous  little  woman, 
Prue  ;  but  you  owe  me  a  duty,  too,  which 
isy  not  to  kill  yourself  with  worry." 

**  Never  fear,  James,"  said  the  little  wo- 
man, smiling  up  at  him  throiu^h  her  tears. 

"  Please  'm,"  said  Martha  Ogleby,  enter- 
ing radiant,  **  I  Ve  a-counted  'em,  and  there 
ain't  none  missin',  —  on'y  one  o'  the  young 
Miss  Challood's  hanshykers  come  home  in- 
stead o'  youm." 

^  It 's  quite  right,  Martha,  I  dare  say.  I 
had  n't  counted  tnem." 

**  Aw  ! "  said  Martha,  and  collapsed. 

She  knew  it  was  not  baby,  ana  now  she 
had  learnt  it  was  not  the  linen.  Both  these 
enilanations  faUing,  there  was  onlv  one 
other  alternative  open  to  Martha,  —  "  ^Tis  n't 
Miss  Prue,  and  tisn't  the  clothes,  —  well, 
then  it's  somethin'."  And  somethin'  not 
bein^  either  of  the  first  two  alternatives 
was  m  reality  nothing  to  Martha,  who  re- 
lapsed into  her  old  calm  puzzle  as  to  what 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  baby  and 
the  washing,  could  possibly  be,  what  it  waa 
meant  for,  and  why  it  went  on  as  it  did. 

How  many  of  my  lady  readers,  especially 
in  the  present  dearth  of  good  servants, 
must  be  longing  to  engage  tbis  domestic 
treasure ! 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Philip,  piping  a  lively 
whistle,  stepped  out  gayly  aion^  the  rood 
where  he  expected  to  meet  Marcus  and 
Bella.  He  had  brought  his  friend  to  the 
point  a  few  days  before  by  hinting  that 
when  he  wished  him  to  flirt  with  Bella  he 
did  not  expect  he  would  carry  the  game  so 
fiir  and  make  love  so  desperately.  Marcus 
had  of  his  own  free  will  been  thmking  that 
he  hail  made  a  conquest  of  Bella,  ana  cal- 


culating how  much  old  C.  would  give  her, 
and  whether  she  would  not  look  very 
charming  as  the  Countess  of  Mountgarret, 
so  that  tnis  very  mild  expostulation  of  his 
friend's  settled  the  question. 

^^  My  dear  boy,  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  trifle  with  her  afl'ection  in  such  a 
manner.  The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  I  really 
entertain  a  deep  passion  for  her  —  a  love 
that  1  should  have  ere  this  asked  her  sen- 
ously  to  allow  and  return,  if  that  confound- 
ed little  she-parson  had  given  me  a  fair 
chance." 

'*  My  dear  Marcus,  I  am  indeed  delighted. 
By  Jove  !  the  dream  of  my  life,  —  tliat  my 
most  intimate  friend  should  marry  my  sis- 
ter." (And  then  he  said  to  himself,  "  That 
two  hundred  is  potted."  )  "  Marcus,  shake 
hands.  I  congratulate  you  and  myself,  —  I 
know  she  loves  you,  —  and  as  for  that  Mrs. 
Harding,  I  '11  get  her  out  of  the  way." 

**A  tnousand  thanks,  Philip.  But  how 
and  when  ? " 

"  When  ?  to-morrow  morning.  How  ? 
leave  that  to  me  ! " 

So  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  morn- 
ing Marcus  should  take  Bella  out  for  a 
walk  to  a  romantic  little  plantation  where 
there  was  a  picturesque  water-mill  and  a 
small  lake  (it  was  a  pond  actuallyX  —  a 
scene  of  which  Bella  was  very  fond,  be- 
cause it  reminded  her  of  so  many  novels,  — 
and  that  then  and  there  he  should  declare 
his  love. 

When  Philip  reached  the  stile  leading 
into  the  plantation  he  paused. 

"Better  not  go  any  farther.  I  mi^ht 
just  drop  in  on  them  as  he  was  popping 
the  question." 

So  he  sat  down  on  the  stile,  lit  a  cigar, 
and  made  a  mental  inventory  of  the  luxuries 
on  which  he  would  expend  his  extra  two 
hundred  a  year. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

▲  RACK  FOR  LIFE. 

Vert  earnestly  and  impatiently^  did  the 
little  garrison  of  Ungawallah  wait  for  the 
dawn.  Every  man  was  under  anuH,  and  aH 
fretted  for  the  time  to  coiiie  when  they 
might  sally  out  and  attack  their  besiegers. 

ft  was  impossible  altogether  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  sepoys  considerably  out- 
numbered the  203u.  But  they  would  be 
taken  by  surprise  and  so  attacked  at  an  ad- 
vanta^,  and,  with  the  little  garrison  to  take 
them  m  the  rear,  would  be  in  but  a  poor 
plight 

Of  late,  since  the  blowing  up  of  the  pow- 
der-wagons, there  had  been   oetter  watch 
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kept  on  the  fort  by  the  mntineerB,  but  th^ 
were  so  secure,  they  thought,  from  atta<^ 
from  without,  that  they  did  uot  post  sentries, 
except  towards  the  fortress. 

The  gray  dawn  broke  rapidly,  and  the 
stars  went  in  rapidly,  for  there  is  little 
twilight  in  those  climes.  It  had  been  a 
long  watch  for  morning,  but  not  a  man  had 
nixlded  for  one  instant,  lest  perchance  he 
should  lose  a  second's  start  in  the  race  to 
meet  the  foe. 

Everything  sounded  very  distinctly  to  the 
eager,  listeuiiiK  ears  in  Ungawallah  fortress. 
The  stamp  of  the  steed,  the  rattle  of  his 
halter-cham,  the  tramp  of  the  patrol,  and  the 
noise  of  his  accoutrements  came  clearly 
on  the  ^-ind.  And  as  the  day  lightened  and 
broadened  they  heard  the  regular  tread  of 
a  lai*2e  body  of  men,  and  trembled  lest  they 
c^ouid  wake  the  foe.  But  the  toe  were  not 
listening  for  it  as  they  were.  And  so  the 
Berkshire  Rifles  came  on  the  scene. 

There  was  a  ringing  cheer. 

Then  came  the  shrieks  of  the  terrified 
sepoys,  turning  out  of  their  tents  half  awake 
to  meet  the  aven^ng  steel,  as  our  gallant 
fellows  rushed  on  m  a  race  to  be  the  first  at 
the  enemy. 

Out  poured  the  ganison  with  a  fierce 
shout,  and  fell  on  the  mutineers  in  the  rear. 
Thev  struck  with  a  will,  and  when  they 
fired  they  brought  down  their  men,  for  they 
had  a  score  to  dear  off,  and  would  not  waste 
a  single  shot  at  random. 

The  fight  was  not  a  long  one.  The 
slaughter  was  great.  The  20dd  attacked 
the  sepoy  camp  about  the  centre,  having 
come  up  under  shelter  of  a  tamarind  grove, 
which  at  this  point  ran  close  to  the  lines. 
The  mutineers  at  the  two  extremes  of  the 
camp  got  under  arms  with  all  haste,  and 
hastened  to  support  their  fellows,  but  the 
sally  of  the  garrison  alarmed  them.  They 
were  ignonuit  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  supposed  they  were  surrounded,  for 
they  believed  it  impossible  that  the  garrison 
could  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  reliefs,  — 
how  could  they  have  been  conununicated 
with  ?  After  a  brief  halt,  in  which  their 
lejiders  tried  to  rally  them,  they  fairly  broke 
and  fled.  The  Rines  were  too  tired  with 
their  forced  march  to  pursue  them  far,  and 
the  garrison  was  too  small  for  the  purpose, 
not  to  mention  that  it,  too,  was  wearied  out 
with  watching  and  fighting. 

But  the  203d  followed  the  fugitives  to  a 
brow  of  the  slope,  beyond  which  spread  by 
the  banks  of  the  river  long  levels  of  rice- 
ground,  and  thence  fired  after  the  flying 
wretches  volley  after  volley  as  long  as  they 
were  in  range. 

Then  came  the  rest  from  marching  and 


fighting,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
and  the  rescued*  They  had  been  too  Bnfi 
occupied  to  take  much  notice  of  each  otlar 
till  then. 

The  little  garrison  wths  raptuious  in  ill 
gratitude.  There  was  Buch  a  coUaticn  gal 
up  immediately  for  the  203d  on  the  spot, 
the  ladies  setting  out  all  sorts  of  provia<aB^ 
and  waiting  on  their  deliverers  with  mecr 
alacrity ;  and  the  brave  fellows,  who  hal 
found  a  fine  appetite  on  their  march,  di^ 
justice  to  the  entertainment.  That  ni^ 
the  203d  encamped  —  in  the  tents  of  the 
departed  sepoys  —  in  front  of  the  fort,  whatk 
was  not  large  enough  to  acccanmodife 
thtoL 

The  next  morning  a  council  of  war  wv 
held.  The  203d  was  bound  to  pnsh  on  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  relief  marching 
on  Lucknow.  The  little  garrison  could  net 
be  left  at  Ungawallah,  and  vet  there  were 
no  means  of  transport  for  the  ifvomen  and 
children,  for  the  sepoys  had  gone  off  wit^ 
all  the  horses,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  on  the  night  of  the  mutiny  were  nl- 
den  by  the  ofiicers.     What  was  to  be  done  T 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  Berkdme 
Rifles  offered  to  leave  a  company  —  or  evM 
two  —  at  the  fort,  and  march  on  with  the 
rest  to  join  the  main  body,  which,  after  re- 
lieving Lucknow,  might  despatch  a  force  to 
Ungawallah  to  convey  the  garrison  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

But  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  m> 
long  in  the  fort  were  most  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake a  further  captivity  of  their  own  ac- 
cord.   They  would  underco  any  hardships 
rather  than  that, — the  ladies  especial!  j  de- 
claring they  would  rather  march  afoot  wi^ 
the  203d  than  submit  to  another  day's  stay 
in  the  fort    And  no  wonder !     The  enemy 
had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to 
drive  a  mine  that  the  fort  did  not  appear  at 
all  a  safe  place.     The  gleaming  bayonets  of 
the  gallant  203d  were  a  better  protection 
than  the  frowning  walls  of  UngawallalL 

It  was  (juite  plain,  however,  that,  willing 
as  they  might  be,  the  ladies  were  incapable 
of  facing  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  it  was 
not  easy  to  devise  any  plan  for  their  tnms- 
portation,  but  stop  in  the  fort  they  could 
not  and  would  not 

Fortunately,  while  they  were  in  dire  per- 
plexity on  this  point,  Ted  remembered  that 
something  had  oeen  said  by  the  native  who 
brought  nim  to  Ungawallah  about  thero 
being  boats  in  the  possession  of  the  moti- 
neers.  Search  was  made,  and  three  small 
boats  and  a  couple  of  flats,  which  had  been 
used  in  conveying  provender,  were  found 
in  a  creek  a  little  below  the  fort  Here  was 
an  unexpected  means  of  escape.     The  bottts 
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'vrere  launched  and  brought  np  to  a  con- 
venient landing-place,  where  they  were  in- 
spected and  leaks  looked  for  and  stopped. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  there  were  no  sweeps 
clLscoverable  in  the  flats,  they  should  be 
towe<l  by  two  of  the  smaller  boats.  If  they 
could  only  get  to  Kholaghur,  which  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  a  rt^^ent  of  in- 
fantry and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  they 
ironld  be  safe.  Kholaghur  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  mutineers  after  a  massacre  of 
tlie  whites,  but  was  occupied  by  a  lary;e 
force  en  rinUe  for  Lucknow.  The  heavy 
artillery,  having  been  found  to  retard  seri- 
onsly  the  advance  of  the  reliefi  was  left 
here  with  one  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  in 
a  Btiongly  intrenched  position. 

A  company  of  the  203d  was  to  be  left  to 
form  an  escort  and  to  man  the  boats ;  the 
'women,  children,  wounded,  and  invalids 
"were  to  be  put  on  board  the  flats.  The 
third  small  boat  was  also  to  be  manned,  anl 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  tender  to  assist  in  towing 
ivhere  there  were  rapids,  or  to  render  aid  u 
any  boat  ran  (ground. 

Finally,  it  was  determined  that  the  for- 
tteas  of  Ungawallah  should  be  blown  up.  It 
had  originally  been  a  native  fort,  and  before 
the  days  of  gunpowder  must  have  been 
almost  impregnable.  But  the  near  success 
of  thS  mutineers  in  undermining  it  betrayed 
its  weaknef^,  and  it  was  therefore  agreed 
that  it  should  be  blown  up. 

At  his  special  re([uest,  Edward  Harding 
-was  left  behind  with  the  company.  He  was 
appointed  to  steer  the  boat  which  was  to 
act  as  tender,  Tom  Martindale  taking  the 
rodder  in  the  first,  and  Tom  Friston  in  the 
second,  of  the  towing  boats. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  river  expedition 
should  start  late  at  night,  and  that  the  regi- 
ment should  march  on  the  folloAvinir  morn- 
ing, after  firing  a  train  which  shoukl  blow 
ap  the  magazine  of  the  fort  Although  they 
were  so  glad  to  escape  from  it,  and  so  loath 
to  prolong  their  stay  there,  the  little  garri- 
son could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  over- 
throw the  walls  that  had  sheltered  them 
from  the  savage  foe.  But,  besides  this,  it 
was  thought  as  well  that  the  fuf^tives  should 
have  got  a  fair  start  ere  the  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosion alarmed  the  villages  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  It  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  sepoys  might  have  rallied  in 
considerable  numbers  in  some  such  places 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  women  and  children 
should  be  placed  in  comparative  safety  be- 
fore the  bellow  of  the  explosion,  the  tremor 
of  the  earth,  and  the  great  column  of  smoke 
should  tell  the  lurking  foe  that  Ungawallah 
was  no  more. 

Late  at  night,  when  the  moon  shed  its 


glitterinff  light  on  the  turbulent  flood  and 
showerea  its  glimmering  touches  of  silver 
upon  the  trees  and  nxiks  above  the  river,  — 
wnen  all  was  silent  siive  for  tlie  wash  of  the 
waters,  the  moan  of  a  uight-binl,  or  the  cry 
of  the  jackal,  —  the  boat8  put  olf,  and  their 
occupants  waved  a  silent  adieu  to  the  group 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  203d  that  had 
gathered  to  see  them  off. 

As  Edward  was  stepping  into  his  boat  the 
surgeon  of  his  regiment  came  up  to  him. . 

"  Look  here,  Haiding,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  several  children  in  arms  in  those  boats, 
and  the  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  the 
worry  and  anxiety  their  mothers  have  un- 
dergone lately,  may  make  them  peevish. 
But  their  crying  might  lead  the  enemy  to 
you,  so  I  've  put  some  quieting  compounds 
m  this  bottle,  — a  sort  of  Daffy,  you  know, 
—  a  drop  or  two  of  which  will  quiet  them. 
I  meant  to  give  it  to  one  of  the  ladies,  but 
as  you  have  a  roving  conmiission,  it  will  be 
more  handy  with  you,  after  all,  |)erhaps.  I 
have  had  some  lint  and  bandages  and  a 
composing  draught  or  two  put  on  board  the 
second  boat,  which  contains  the  sick  and 
wounded-  I  wish  you  a  safe  voyage  !  Gk>od 
by!" 

Edward  stepped  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
off.  All  the  oars  had  been  carefully  mufHed, 
so  that  there  was  very  little  noise.  He 
ordered  his  men  to  pull  gently  up  stream 
alongside  the  fiats,  wnich  were  waiting  for 
his  signal  to  start.  He  inquired  in  each 
boat  u  all  was  right  and  everybody  safely 
aboard,  and  then,  naving  made  sure  of  this, 
gave  the  word  to  his  crew  to  give  way  and 
get  ahead  a  bit  Then  he  gave  a  low 
whistle,  —  the  men  in  the  towing  boats  bent 
over  their  oars,  and  then  the  towing-lines 
grew  taut,  and  the  flats  began  to  toil  up 
stream.     They  were  off ! 

The  river  was  swollen  with  recent  rains, 
and  flowed  with  great  force,  sweeping  at 
times  round  a  bend  with  such  impetuosity 
that  Edward's  boat  had  on  sevenil  occasions 
to  lend  a  hand  at  the  tow-rope.  It  was  ter- 
ribly tedious  work,  as  towing  always  is,  but 
it  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  slow  to  the 
fugitives.  They  made  such  small  progress 
that  some  of  those  who  longed  to  put  as 
much  distance  as  possible  between  them 
and  the  scene  of  their  dangers  grew  weary 
of  watching  how  long  they  were  in  passing 
objects  on  the  shore. 

Thus  they  rowed  steadily  on  until  dawn, 
when  fortunately  they  found  themselves  en- 
tering a  jungle.  It  hadibeen  a  question  of 
doubt  among  them  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  lie  to  and  try  to  conceal  themselves 
by  day,  or  to  press  on  at  all  risks.  The 
jungle,  which  ran  along  the  course  of  the 
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river  on  both  sides,  allowed  them  etill  to 
presA  on,  while  it  concealed  them  from  ob- 
servation. 

It  was  very  difficult  work  to  thread  the 
river,  which  was  here  and  there  divided  into 
separate  channels  by  islets  or  rocks.  It  then 
became  Edward's  duty  to  find  out  which 
channel  was  navigable.  The  search  often 
occupied  some  time.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  water  in  the  best  channel  was  so  shallow 
that  they  had  to  get  out  and  push  the  boats 
over  them.  But  they  worked  away  with 
stem  and  silent  determination. 

"  By  Jove  !  Tom,"  whispered  Edward,  as 
they  succeeded,  after  immense  exertion,  in 
getting  the  boats  over  one  of  the  worst  shal- 
lows, "  if  the  beggars  are  in  possession  of  any 
forts,  or  indeed  any  position,  along  the  river, 
we  must  run  the  gantlet,  for  we  can't  come 
back.  We  should  get  aground,  and  be  mur- 
dered at  their  leisure." 

"  You  're  right,  Ted ;  and  yet  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  river  to  deepen  as  we  go 
higher,  so  that  our  chances  are  poor  ones, 
any  way.  Does  any  one  know  whether 
there  's  a  fort  between  here  and  Kholar 
ghur?" 

Edward  did  not  know,  but  he  would  in- 
quire. There  was  little  hope  of  finding  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  comitry,  but  he 
questioned  alL  Luckily,  the  civil  engineer, 
who  had  been  inspector  of  the  defences  at 
Unsawallah,  had  some  years  since  resided 
at  Kbulaghur.  While  there  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a  speculative  nabob,  who  thought 
ne  could  grow  cotton  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  survey  the  stream  with  a  view  to  canali- 
zation. He  reported  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  there  were  no  forts,  or  even 
villages,  between  Kholaghur  and  Ungawal- 
lah  ;  but  there  was,  a  few  miles  above  the 
jungle,  a  large  overhanging  rock,  on  which 
were  the  ruins  of  a  native  fortification,  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  stronghold  of  a  tribe 
of  robbers. 

The  robbers  were  swept  away  some  years 
ago,  but  he  feared  their  position  might  be 
occnjjied  —  if  the  sepoys  knew  of  the  route 
they  were  going  to  take  —  and  would  give 
the  enemy  such  an  immense  advantage  that 
all  the  crews  of  the  boats  could  be  shot  down 
without  a  chance  of  defending  themselves  or 
retaliating. 

Edward  went  back  to  Tom,  and  told  him 
what  the  engineer  said. 

"  Take  him  into  your  boat,  Ted,  and  let 
him  report  how  far  we  are  from  the  rock. 
We  must  take  a  rest  before  we  come  there. 
My  fellows,  in  spite  of  relieving  each  other 
every  hour  or  so,  are  getting  knocked  up." 

"  We  had  better  heat  at  the  end  of  the 
jungle,  and  serve  out  rations  ;  then  look  to 


our  arms,  poll  on  quietly  t31  we  cet  in  wA 
of  the  blun^  and  then  let  go  for  dear  life? 

''Qo  and  fet<^  the  engineer,  Ted,  and 
then  we  11  arranse  plana." 

Edward  pullea  back  and  tcKik  tfaeei^ 
neer  on  board. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Martyn,"  said  Tom,  when  the 
boats  were  alongside  again,  ^  how  's  the  liret 
there?" 

^  Pretty  broad,  and  qnite  deep  enon^  Hot 
boats  of  our  draught" 

"  Which  side  is  the  blnff  t '' 

''The  one  I  chiefly  refer  to  is  on  our 
right ;  but  on  the  oppoaite  bank  ia  an  asever- 
ing  eminence,  not  so  high,  if  I  reznaoiJis 
right,  but  so  densely  wooded  as  to  afibid 
ample  cover  to  sharpshooters." 

"  Is  the  ascent  of  the  bluff  from  the  laod 
side  difficult  1 " 

"  I  should  say  not,  for  it  is  covered  with 
a  grove  of  trees,  and  is,  as  £ar  as  I  can  recall, 
a  gentle  slope." 

''We  must  have  a  forlorn  hope,  gentle- 
men," said  Tom.  "A  few  of  na  most  be 
Eut  ashore  a  little  before  we  come  to  the 
luff,  and  must  make  a  rush  up  it  and  tzr 
to  distract  their  attention  whue  the  boate 
get  by." 

"Let  us  hope  the  precaution  won^  be 
needed,"  said  one  of  the  civilians  in  TomV 
boat ;  "  but  I  'm  ready  to  go,  for  one.** 

"  We  must  have  soldiers,  I  'm  a&aid," 
said  Tom.  "  Sorry  to  disappoint  yon  ;  bin, 
you  see,  a  handful  of  discipline  in  a  case 
like  this  is  better  than  oceans  of  pluck.'' 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  II  let  me  go  as  '  a 
little  one  in,'  if  I  want  ? "  said  the  other. 

"  No  ;  you  must  stop  and  help  along  the 
boats." 

"  WeU,  1 11  obey  orders,"  said  the  civilian. 

"  The  forlorn  hope  had  better  land  in  this 
boat  and  haul  it  up.  In  case  the  bluff  m 
not  occupied  they  can  return,  launch  it,  and 
soon  catch  us  up,"  suggested  Edward. 

"  Each  boat  must  trust  to  itself  and  look 
after  itself,  for  you  must  try  and  carry  off 
the  women,  —  not  stop  to  fight." 

"Better  to  lose  a  few  than  all,  —  there 
would  be  no  time  for  rescue," 

"We  are  getting  near  the  end  of  the 
jungle,"  said  Mr.  Martyn,  the  engineer  ;  "  a 
few  strokes  round  that  point  will  bring  us 
in  sight  of  the  bluff." 

"  Easy  all !"  said  Tom,  "  pull  for  shore." 

The  boats  rowed  to  the  bank,  and  their 
occupants  landed.  Rations  were  then  served 
out,  and  the  wearv  oarsmen  stretched  their 
tired  limbs  on  tlie  sward  and  snatched  a 
few  minutes'  rest 

"  Mr.  Martvn,"  said  Tom,  drawing  the 
engineer  a  little  apart  from  the  spot  where 
the  terrified  women — terrified,  yet  quite 
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meoiiBcioas  of  the  new  danger  immediately 
xnpendixig  —  were  sitting.  **  Mr.  Martyn, 
lo  you  think  I  can  get  anywhere  near  the 
place  without  fear  of  discovery  ? " 

^ITeSy  the  banks  are  wooded  on  both 
sides.'* 

**  A  good  idea ;  I  can  wade  along  close 
in  shore  and  reconnoitre.  Tell  l£u:ding 
-wrliere  I  've  gone." 

Tom  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  came 
back  with  bad  tidings.  He  had  got  as  far 
as  a  bend  of  the  stream  whence  lie  could 
see  two  or  three  sepoys  posted  on  the  bank. 
He  could  not  tell  now  many  there  were  on 
the  blufif,  but  it  was  evident  that  nrepara- 
tiona  had  been  made  to  cut  them  on. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  conceal  the 

dan^r  longer.     It  was  equally  useless  to 

thimc  of  turning  back.    So  thev  called  the 

litde  partv  together  and  told  tnem  of  the 

dire  peril  before  them.    Tom  had  carefully 

Teconnoitred,  and  he  recommended  that  the 

forlorn  hope  should  land  at  the  bencT  where 

he  had  8top{)ed  and  push  on  to  the  knoU, 

the  boats  waiting  for  nve  minutes,  and  then 

starting  at  racing  pace.   It  was  to  be  clearly 

understood  that  each  boat  with  its  attendant 

fiat  must  look  after  its  own  interests.   There 

must  be  no  pause  to  help  the  others,  for 

such  a  delay  would   involve  all   in  the 

slaj^^ter. 

Tnen  came  the  volunteering  for  the  for- 
lorn hope.  Tom  explained  that  it  must 
cctisist  entirely  of  soldiers.  Every  soldier 
was  ready  to  volunteer  for  the  aesperate 
duty,  so  at  last  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  cast  lots.  And  a  lot  fell  on  Tom 
Martindale,  but  Edward  Harding  was  not 
of  the  number. 

Next  they  cast  lots  who  should  be  in  the 
first  boat,  and  Edward  Harding's  place  was 
to  be  there,  but  Mary  was  to  go  in  the  sec- 
ond boat 

Edward  tried  hard  to  persuade  Tom  to 
change  places  with  him,  out  Tom  would 
not  liBten  to  him.  If  they,  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  little  expedition,  vacillated, 
what  could  they  expect  of  the  men  ? 

"  Take  care  of  Mary  as  far  as  vou  can, 
Ted.  Good  by.  God  bless  you,  old  fellow  ! 
Save  my  poor  child  if  you  can ! "  They 
wrung  each  other's  hands  warmly. 

And  then  followed  the  parting  of  Tom 
from  his  wife  and  child,  ^i^ch  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  describe. 

Last  of  all  the  little  boat  with  the  forlorn 
hope  put  off,  keeping  well  under  the  bank. 
The  two  other  boats  with  the  flats  in  tow 
got  out  into  mid-stream,  the  men  bending 
over  their  oars,  waiting  for  the  signal  to 
start  Tom  Friston  steered  the  first  boat, 
Mr.  Marfyn  the  second.    Edward  Harding 
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stood  in  the  bows  of  Friston's  boat,  watch 
in  hand,  waiting  to  give  the  word  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  holding  the  bung  for  a 
college  race  on  old  Isis. 

"  Are  you  ready  ? " 

"Readv.'' 

w  Off ! "  —  and  away  they  went 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

NOT  OFF  WITH  THE  OLD  LOVE,  BUT  ON 
WITH  THE  NEW. 

Bella  Charlwood  had  selected  a  most 
romantic  spot  for  the  scene  of  the  proposaL 
It  was  just  the  place  to  suit  so  very  senti- 
mental a  vouDg  lady. 

Vale  Iiarm  —  in  reality  it  was  only  a 
water-mill  —  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  slope.  About  half-way  up  the 
hillside  there  was  a  spring  issuing  from  a 
cave,  locally  reported  to  have  been  the 
haunt  of  a  highwayman.  A  luurrow  chan- 
nel conducted  the  stream  to  a  good-sized 
pool,  originally,  perhaps,  an  artificial  reser- 
voir, but  now  so  neglected  as  to  appear  a 
natural  lake  of  smaU  dimensions.  Thence 
the  water  was  conveyed  for  a  few  yards 
under  ground  in  iron  pipes,  which  then, 
supported  on  two  ivy-covered  stone  piers, 
earned  it  over  a  plashy,  brier-grown  hollow 
to  turn  the  huge  wheel  of  the  mill.  Hav- 
ing performed  its  task,  the  emancipated 
brooklet  boiled  out  below  the  mill  and 
flowed  away  across  the  meadows  in  the 
plain  below,  where  its  course  might  be 
traced  by  the  pollard-willows  along  its 
banks,  until  it  joined  the  distant  river. 

It  was  a  veiy  pretty  scene,  with  plenty 
of  charming  bits  for  an  artist's  pencil. 
There  was  the  dark  chasm  wiience  the 
brook  sprang,  with  plumes  of  hartstongue 
waving  above  it,  with  trails  of  ivy  or  sprays 
of  dog-rose  and  blackberr^r  looped  across 
it,  with  a  yoimg  sapling  spiring  up  slender 
and  green  from  a  ledge  where  the  wind  had 
carried  a  stray  seed.  Above  the  arch  ran 
the  road  which  meandered  down  to  the 
milL  —  a  road  with  a  south  aspect,  so  that 
the  Dank  beyond  it,  overgrown  with  privet 
and  whitethorn,  was  a  rare  basking-ground 
for  the  choicest  butterflies,  which  fluttered 
up  in  crowds  when  you  passed.  Above 
this  was  a  belt  of  pines  and  firs,  their  som- 
bre greenery  clear  cut  against  the  sky,  while 
the  sunlight  glowed  brightly  on  their  red 
and  silvery  stems. 

Sparklinf][  and  prattling  as  it  issued  from 
its  aark  pnson  in  the  hillside,  the  brook 
hastened  on  to  the  pool,  refreshing  the 
herbage  on  ite  banks  with  such  clear  cool 
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vprinkliTi^  of  dew  that  a  brisbter  emerald 
graced  the  feathery  fem-fronoa  ;  while  the 
apnea  of  fozglovea  towered  higher  aiid  the 
enowy  flowers  of  the  bramble  bloomed  more 
thickly  where  they  beat  oyer  the  little 
thread  of  water. 

The  pool  waa  a  deep,  quiet,  calm  mirror, 
reflecting  the  gray  boles  of  the  beeches  and 
the  graceful  foliage  of  the  horse-chestnuts 
that  hun^  oyer  it^  and  giying  back  with 
increased  intensity  the  blue  of  the  clear  sky 
aboye  alL 

The  stream  was  reputed  to  be  a  petrifying 
spring,  —  and,  indeed,  it  deposited  on  the 
huge  wheel  such  flakes  of  hard  lime  that  it 
eeemed  to  turn  it  into  stone,  —  so  that,  if 
you  struck  it,  it  did  not  giye  back  the  dull 
sound  of  wood,  but  the  sharp,  almost  metal- 
lic ring  of  stone.  Whetner  it  was  the 
peculiarity  of  the  water,  or  some  peculiar 
apeciee  of  weed  growing  in  it,  that  gaye  the 
pool  its  strange  color,  1  know  not,  but  there 
was  a  yiyid  blue-green  about  its  depths  that 
reminded  one  of  a  scene-painter's  idea  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rather  than  of  nature. 
It  would  hardly  haye  surprised  one  had  the 
wine-dark  gloom  dissipated  to  reyeal  below 
the  water-nymphs  sporting,  or  some  riyer- 
god  asleep  upon  his  urn.  Beyond  the  pool 
was  an  orchard  filled  with  quaint  masses  of 
rock  (a  soft,  crumbling  rock,  identical  in 
character  with  the  lime  deposit  of  the 
stream),  which  gaye  a  weird,  strange  look 
to  the  place. 

But  for  a  few  trifling  things,  —  sudi  as 
the  busy  hum  of  the  waterwhed,  the  pres- 
ence of  some  articles  of  dab-wash  on  the 
hedges,  and  the  smell  of  cooking  (wafted 
from  the  mill  chimney,  which  was  on  a 
leyel  with  the  pool,  so  abrupt  was  the 
descent  to  the  wheel),  —  trifling  thinj^  that 
apoke  plainly  of  modem  times  and  ciyiliza- 
taon,  you  might  haye  imagined  the  orchard, 
poolj  and  caye  the  haunt  of  some  wicked 
magician  or  ogre.  Those  fantastic  rocks 
were  the  knights  who,  failing  to  oyerthrow 
the  wicked  one,  were  by  him  changed  into 
■tone.  That  caye  is  the  entrance-hall  of 
his  yast  palace  ;  if  you  peer  into  the 
gloom  you  may  almost  fancy  you  see  the 
usual  horn  suspended  beside  tne  gate.  That 
mysterious  pool  is  the  prison  in  which  he 
conceals  the  princess  to  rescue  whom  so 
many  knights  naye  fought  and  failed. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  your  prosy  noyelist 
is  80  carried  away  by  the  romance  of  the 
spot,  that  Bella  should  be  so  much  attached 
to  it 

Hither,  then,  she  led  Marcus  Lysaght 
early  on  the  mominc;  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Bremning  Minor. 

It  was  A  beautiM  morning.    The  long, 


blue  shadows  stretched  far  across  ihc 
oyer  which  now  and  then  flitted 
patches  of  shade  cast  by  the  flying 
oyerhead.  The  trees  were  touched,  as  wM. 
a  loying  hand,  with  the  melaDdiolr  glanai 
of  autumn.  A  little  tinge  of  mpjanctioly  m 
needed  to  make  anytiiing  exquicdtely  cxiJot- 
able ;  the  small,  black  speck  in'  a  ronr 
apple  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  color,  and 
hmts  that  it  is  perishable.  And  this  pa^ 
ishableness  makes  it  the  more  dear  to 
for  we  weanr  of  and  do  not  yalue  — 
poor  perishable  creatures  —  that  whidi 
eyerksting  and  unchangeable.  Our 
cannot  srasp  it.  And  so  the  golden 
russet,  me  crimson  and  purple,  idoTiea  of 
autumn  make  the  season  yeir  deu  to  cs 
alL 

It  had  not  been  too  dry  an  Rutumn,  maA 
the  fields  were  green  and  velyety  in  tbe 
early  dawn,  glittering  with  dewditipa, 
sprinkled  with  daisies.  The  larks 
aloft  twinklins  a^nst  the  sky,  and 
was  a  hum  and  stir — a  sort  of  praise-givii^ 
murmur — in  the  air,  as  Marcus  and  Bella 
pissed  oyer  the  Lea  on  their  way  to  Vale 
Farm.  There  was  a  wiahing-well  on  tie 
Lea,  where  a  tiny  thread  of  water  triDfCd 
into  a  mossy  stone  basin.  Of  course  BeQs 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  and 
drinking  some  of  the  mystic  springs  aad 
breathing  a  wish  oyer  it  Marcus  readily 
fell  in  with  the  idea,  and  they  each  took  a 
draught  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  ia 
accordance  with  the  superstitious  regula* 
tions  of  the  spot 

Marcus  had  won  a  great  adyantage  orcr 
Edward  Harding  by  the  readiness  witii 
which  he  humored  Bella's  romantic  vaga- 
ries. To  her  he  appeared  to  approye  of  and 
share  in  all  her  sentimental  notaons,  bnt  the 
truth  was  he  onl^  humored  them,  whereas 
Ted  —  who  was,  m  his  own  way,  romantic 
enough  himself,  more  so  than  Marcos  — 
had  rather  ^snubbed  some  of  her  choiee 
follies.  Marcus  Lysaght  was  more  of  a 
man  of  the  world  than  Ted,  whose  experi- 
ence of  life  was  won  in  no  wider  field  than 
the  uniyeraity,  while  Marcus  had  from  his 
youth  moyed  much  in  fashionable  life.  A 
capital  dancer,  and  much  in  request  at  balls 
and  parties  of  eyery  description,  Marcos 
had  learnt  how  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

He  knew  that  in  life,  as  at  a  ball,  ^ou  are 
constantly  changing  partners  and  vis-d^w. 
You  are  introduced  to  a  young  lady  to 
dance  one  set  of  quadrilles  with  her,  and 
then  probably  never  to  meet  her  again.  It 
is  therefore  wise  to  learn  a  method  by 
which  to  put  yourself  on  an  easy  footing 
with  one  with  whom  your  acquaintance  is 
fated  to  be  so  short,  but  on  whom  you  wish 
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leave  a  ilEtvozable  impremion,  or  at  any 
not  to  leave  an  unfavorable  one.    liax^ 
'b  secret  was  simple  enoiigh.    He  endeav- 
1  to  find  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
.^^CKrdcnlar  tastes  of  the  lady  he  oanced  with, 
having  done  so,  to  identify  himself  with 


In  this  way^  he  charmed  Bliss  Chiuuble 

talking  High  Church,  Miss  Serious  by 

evaii^lical  proclivities,  Miss  Ranter,  by 

]3.ia  admiration  of  Spuigeon,  Miss  Canter, 

"by  his  opinion  of  Cumming.    He  talked 

TiToTyiam  with  the  Hon.  Miss  Evelyn  Tme- 

.'blue,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Highandiy, 

cuid   rabid  Radicalism  with    Miss  Jenny, 

£  daughter  of  Mr.  Staple,  the  cotton-spinner. 

JEle  'was  poetical  wita  Miss  Fli|jhty,  nistori- 

oal    with   Miss    Crammer,  philanthronical 

-vrith  Miss  Mirtshins,  and  absurd  with  Miss 

Gigele.    He  was  enabled  to  do  this  effec- 

Hv^y.    It  did  not  require  anv  great  depth 

of  reading  to  keep  a  little  ahc^  of  ^loh 

'lady  in  her  particular  walk,  and  his  mem- 

CSV  was  a  cood  one. 

From  this    training,  therefore,  he  was 

finite  prepared  to  go  with  Bella  in  her 

admiration  of  romance.    He  did,  indeed, 

.xead  a  great  many  novels  himself,  always 

J^ocking  off  a  chapter  or  two  with  ms 

cigar  after  breakfast ;  but  he  read  them  as 

a  sort  of  counter-irritant  to  his  law  studies. 

The  law  books  were  full  of  information, 

jaad  very  heavv  ;   the  novels  were  quite 

devoid  of  anything  instructive,  and  veiy 

light :  and  so  he  took  the  latter  to  correct 

the  former. 

He  and  BeUa  sot  on  admirably.  He 
took  the  water  of  uie  wishing- well  with  an 
.appearance  of  ilEUth  and  fervor  which  de- 
lignted  Bella,  and  no  doubt  considerably 
innuenced  the  wish  that  she  uttered  inter- 
jnaUy. 

Tiien  they  wandered  on,  and  toiled  up 
the  winding  path  to  the  pool,  and  sat  down 
in  the  orchaid  to  rest  after  their  fEttigues. 

Bella  posed  herself  gracefully  upon  the 
slant  stem  of  an  apple-tree  which  formed  a 
aort  of  natural  rustic  seat  Marcus  flung 
Jiimself  down  on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  Then 
came  a  pause.  Marcus  bcsan  to  single  out 
particularly  fine  blades  of  grass,  which  he 
picked  and  ate  like  a  very  Nebuchadnezzar, 
while  Bella  dibbled  little  holes  in  the 
ground  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 

*^  You  're  not  tired,  I  hope  v^  said  Marcus 
at  last,  finding  the  silence  was  crowing 
oppressive,  and  feeling  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  make  a  ailly  remark  than  none  at 
alL 

^0  dear,  no!''  said  Bella,  guahingly. 
'^  I  'm  such  a  capital  walker,  you  Know.  O, 
I^  used  to  it,  Mcauae  when  we  aie  alone" 


(here  there  came  a  little  sigh)  ^*  papa  and  I 
wander  about  together  a  great  deaL" 

"Indeed!" 

"  0  yes,  —  very  often." 

Then  came  another  pause,  for  somehow 
that  subject  was  not  sus^tive  of  much. 

"  What  a  jolly  place  tms  is ! "  said  Marcus 
at  last,  —  "so  quaint,  and  out  of  the  way, 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  0,  a  charming  spot !  —  so  romantic,  so 
beaut(ful,  so  poetical  I  It  always  reminds 
me  of  a  beautiftil  poem  about  —  dear  me. 
what  is  it  1  Something  about, '  Go  on,  cokl 
rivulet,  to  the  sea.'  I  think  it  is  Tennyson' 
or  Tupper's,  —  I  foiget  which.  But  don't 
you  love  poetrv  ?" 

"  Very  much  indeed.  I  envy  the  fellows 
who  can  write  it  immensely.  I  remember 
that  song  very  well,  too ;  in  fact,  I  know 
the  air.  But  it  makes  me  quite  sad  to  think 
of  it" 

"  Indeed  !  0,  tell  me  what  romantic  in- 
terest has  it  for  you  ?  What  touches  you 
whaayou  think  of  it  ?    Pray  tell  me  ! " 

"  Well,  you  see,  ^ere  something  about — 

'  No  mora  by  tlMt  mj  tkfpa  ihatt  ttnj. 


or  something  of  the  sort ;  and,  you  know, 
this  is  most  likely  my  last  visit  to  Vale 
Farm.  Your  brother  and  I  are  due  in 
town  in  a  few  days." 

"  Heigh-ho  !  I  shall  be  so  sorry." 

"  Yes  ;  Philip-is  a  very  model  of  attentive 
and  affectionate  brothers." 

"  0,  of  course  I  shall  miss  Philip  vesy 
much  I    But — " 

"  But  what.  Miss  Charlwood  ? " 

"  Well,  he  is  so  often  away.  You  know 
we  have  not  seen  lum  here  for  an  ag8* 
Still,  of  course,  we  shall  miss  him." 

"  And  I  'm  sure  he  will  be  sorrr  to  so. 
At  least,  if  I  may  judge  of  lus  feelings  pjy 
my  own." 

"  Yours  !  0, 1  'm  sure  you  must  be  tired 
of  this  humdrum  country  life." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  deHgbted  with  it 
Ah  me  !  I  .only  wish  I  were  some  mstie 
Tityrus  reposing  under  a  beech." 

"  I  don  t  remember  him.  Is  he  in  Th» 
Eomance  of  the  Forest?*' 

"No.  He  was  a  lucky  dog  who  lived 
some  hundreds  of  yeara  ago,  far  apart  from 
the  ordinary  worries  of  human  life,  —  or  so 
Viml  says." 

Tbe  temptation  to  display  his  classical 
knowledge  —  though  he  knew  Bella  would 
not  appreciate  it  ^- nad  betra ved  Marcus  into . 
a  statement  which  virtually  checked  the 
conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Another 
pause  ensued,  during  which  he  devoured 
more  grass  and  she  prodded  the  unresiatiqg 
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earth  into  a  pattern  for  a  cullender.  At  last 
the  lad/  took  up  the  talk  again^  and  this 
time  hovered  a  little  nearer  the  subject  they 
were  both  aiming  at. 

"  We  shall  mias  you  very  much  when  you 
are  gone.  Papa,  I  am  sure,  will  be  quite  at 
a  loss  for  an  adyiser  when  you  have  left  us." 

"  And  you,  Miss  Charl wood  ?  " 

^  O,  I  shall  be  quite  lonely  again.  No 
odi  to  take  me  out  for  walks  or  tell  me  of 
the  last  new  novels  —  nobody  —  heigh-ho  !  * 

"Miss  Charl  wood  —  Bella — I  may  call 
you  Bella,  may  I  not  ?  '*  said  Marcus,  get- 
ting up  gradually  on  one  knee  and  leaning 
agaiost  the  apple-tree,  so  as  to  get  his  arm 
in  an  easy  position  to  clasp  Bella's  waist 
when  necessary  ;  "  you  will  let  me  call  you 
Bella?" 

"  O,  such  a  friend  of  Philip's,  and  papa's, 
and  all  of  us,  may  call  me  so,  if  he  likes,  you 


know,  Mr.  Lysaght" 
«  Yes,  but  don^t 


M.  v^  ^»»  ^w.^ « speak  to  me  in  that  formal 
way.    uall  me  Marcus." 

"0,1  could  n't!" 

**  Yes,  you  could  if  you  tried,  —  try  now ! " 

"  It  would  sound  so  odd,  so  familiar.  And 
you  know  I  —  I  —  O,  I  couldn't ! " 

"  Now  do  just  this  once  ! " 

Here  the  arm  crept  round  imperceptibly. 

**  Well  —  Marcus  —  there  !  I  declaie  I 
didn't  think  I  could  find  the  courage." 

"  Ah,  BelhL  dearest  Bella,  if  you  would 
but  always  caU  me  Marcus  !  If  you  would 
but  add  some  endearing  term  to  that  poor 
name !  Bella,"  —  here  nis  voice  sank  lower 
and  the  arm  crept  closer,  —  "  darling  Bella, 
if  you  would  only  bestow  on  me  the  love — " 

"0,  hush  !  hush  !"  saidBella.  "I  must 
not  hear  more.  You  forget  I  am  affianced 
to  another.  No,  I  must  not  hear  a  word 
more!" 

And  she  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears 
with  a  pretty  affectation  of  deafriess.  But 
ahe  could  hear  what  he  said  all  the  same  ! 

**But,  my  own  dear  girl,  you  will  not 
throw  away  your  heart  wnere  you  can  sure- 
ly feel  no  affection.  You  have  been  alight- 
ed and  n^lected  by  this  Harding  —  " 

"  La  1  who  ever  told  you  about  it  ?  "  broke 
in  Bella.  ^ 

Marcus  was  a  little  taken  by  suiprise,  but 
he  fenced  the  question  artfully,  leading  Bella 
to  believe  that  Mrs.  Harding  had  been  his 
informant 

"  The  nasty,  artful  thing,"  thought  Bella, 
"to  go  and  spitefully  intenere,  just  because 
of  a  little  harmless  flirtation  ! "  And  BeUa 
determined  to  avenge  herself  on  Prue  and 
Edward  and  all  the  family.  She  had  been 
neglected  by  one  and  betrayed  by  another 
of  them.  So  she  turned  to  MazcuB  with  a 
yielding  grace. 


"  O  Marcus,  what  can  I  offer  yoa  bat 
broken  heart  and  a  withered  affecdon  1 
believed  I  loved,  and  though  it  is  true  1  m 
miataken  —  " 

''  No  !  no  !  Bella  dearest^  yon  w«e  d»> 
ceived ;  you  have  been  crad[l7  entza^ni 
into  an  engagement  where  you  did  not  give 
your  heart  That  is  mine,  I  feel  Bare.  Sif 
you  give  it  to  me  ! " 

^*  Alas,  3rou  will  reproach  me  wiih  ibai 
foolish,  that  fatal  attachment" 

"  Never,  dear  girl,  nev&  t  Tdl  me  yea 
will  be  mine,  bestow  on  me  the  love  which 
has  never  been  awakened  for  another, — yao 
only  mistook  pity  or  friendship  for  tbe  afeo- 
tion  which  the  heart  can  only  feel  once  in  a 
lifetime.    Say  that  you  love  me ! ' 

**  0  Marcus  ! " 

He  was  kneeling  cloee  beside  her 
with  his  arm  rouna  her  waist,  and  his 
so  close  to  hers  that  her  hair  brushed  Ids 
cheek.  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lipa,  aad 
she  did  not  resist,  for  she  knew  from  faff 
novel-reading  that  that  was  a  quite  allowaUte 
expression  of  affection. 

^  Whisper  to  me  at  least  that  you  do  not 
hate  me,  Bella!" 

**  Hate  you  ?  0  no  !" — and  she  buried 
her  blushing  face  on  his  shoulder,  —  ''I  love 
you  but  too — too  well.  But  this  terrihfe 
engaffement  I  dare  not,  I  must  not  leleaae 
myself." 

^  But  you  are  released.  You  have  beea 
neglected  and  forgotten  :  the  tie  no  longer 
binds  you." 

"But  I  dare  not—" 

"  Dare  not  ?  And  yet  you  say  yon  love 
me,  Bella  \  Dare  not !  Would  you  date 
to  continue  plighted  to  one  who  does  not 
possess  your  heart?" 

"  0  no,  no  !  But  it  must  not  be  yet  Do 
not  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  living 
souL  I  must  still  bear  this  terrible  engage- 
ment a  little  longer.  Let  us  keep  our  love 
a  secret  hoxa  all,  and  let  us  trust  each  othez; 
Miuxus.  I  plight  my  troth  to  yon,  and  wiU 
be  true  to  you,  whatever  may  happen,  and 
in  spite  of  what  others  say.  But  conceal 
our  engagement  even  from  Philip  for  a 
while, — untQ  I  tell  you  that  I  can  feel  my- 
self released." 

"  But  you  are  released  now  ! " 

"  I  dare  not  hope  it,  fondly  as  I  dream  it 
Marcus.  For  suppose  he  should  return  and 
daim  me  !  It  has  happened,  for  it  did  hap- 
pen to  The  DuJc^s  tvard.  And  I  should 
nave  to  keep  my  promise  then.  But  yoa 
woidd  still  be  true  to  me,  and  never  wed 
another  1 " 

Marcus  thought  to  himself  this  was  rather 
a  hard  baigain,  but  he  only  said,  *'  I  could 
not  long  survive  your  loss,  dearest  BeUa  !* 
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which  80  delighted  that  vomig  lady  that  I 
irerily  believe  ahe  wishea  E^rard  might 
come  back,  it  would  be  so  romantic  to  have 
any  one  die  for  her  ! 

"O  no,  you  would  still  live  and  love 
me  in  secret,  and  I  should  go  through  life 
with  a  broken  heart  weddS  to  another ! 
It  must  be." 

"  Well,  he  may  not  turn  up,  after  aU," 
said  Marcus,  gliding  unthinkingly  into  com- 
monplace ;  '*  and  even  if  he  does,  he  would 
never  exact  the  promise  ! " 

''Let  us  not  think  of  it,  Marcus.  We 
love  each  other  truly,  and  whether  united 
or  divided  our  love  will  be  the  same.  But 
you  will  not  breathe  a  word  of  this  solemn 
fdi^hting  to  any  breathing  soul." 

And  Marcus  vowed  solemnly  to  breathe  a 
word  to  no  living  soul ;  and  then  they  ex- 
changed rings  and  sealed  the  engagement 
with  a  kiss,  and  gave  each  other  locks  of 
hair,  all  of  which  was  done  according  to  the 
roles  in  such  cases  made  and  provided  in 
a^itimental  novels. 

Finally,  when  all  this  was  over,  they  saun- 
tered homeward  arm  in  arm,  conversing 
fondly  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  gate  which  led  from  Vale  Farm  j 
into  the  high  road  they  came  upon  Philip, 
whose  presence  indeed  they  had  become 
aware  of  some  time  ere  they  saw  him,  by 
the  odor  of  the  choice  Cabana  he  was 
smoking. 

"Well,  Bella,  so  you've  shown  Marcus 
your  pet  bit  of  picturesque  ?  It 's  pretty, 
Isn't  It,  old  boy?" 

"  Very  lovely  indeed,"  said  Marcus. 

"Is  It  aU  ri^ht?"  inquired  PhiHp  in 
dumb-show,  falling  a  little  behind  and 
catching  his  frien(rs  eye. 

"  All  right ! "  signal!^  the  other,  appar- 
ently quite  forgetful  of  the  solemn  vow  he 
had  made  a  minute  before  to  keep  their 
loves  a  secret 

And  the  heart  of  Philip  rejoiced.       ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IK  THE  MIDST  OF  PERIL. 

When,  after  a  pause  of  intense  anxiety 
and  excitement,  Edward  Harding,  seated  in 
the  stem  sheets  of  the  first  boat,  gave  the 
word  to  start,  it  seemed  a  positive  relief  to 
the  men  to  dig  their  oars  into  the  water 
and  lift  the  boat  along  with  such  a  vigorous 
first  stroke  as  made  all  her  timbers  groan 
and  creak.  Then  came  a  dreadful  silence, 
save  for  the  dash  of  the  oars  as  they  tugged 
away  doggedly,  the  flats  swaying  heavily  on 


thq  tow-lines  and  stopping  the  wav  sorely. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  any  of  the  boats, 
but  many  of  the  women  were  praying  as 
they  clasped  their  children  to  their  hearts. 

Presently  there  was  a  shout  and  a  shot 
on  the  right  bank,  where  the  forlorn  hope 
had  landed.  Edward  could  distinguish 
Tom's  voice  as  with  a  cheer  the  brave  little 
handful  dashed  up  the  slope.  The  effect 
was  certainly  favorable  for  the  fugitives  in 
the  boats,  for  only  a  dropping  fire  was  main- 
tained from  that  bank.  U  mortimatelv,  the 
enemy  had  possession  of  the  other  bank, 
and  though  not  quite  to  such  advantage,  the 
ground  being  lower,  they  were  still  able  to 
pour  a  devastating  fire  into  the  crews  as 
they  came  abreast  of  theuL 

It  was  a  cruelly  telling  fire  !  Within  two 
minutes  from  the  first  shot  Edward's  boat 
was  almost  unmanageable.  First  the  bow 
oar  was  badly  hit ;  then  three  and  four  were 
so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  pull 
another  stroke  ;  four,  being  hit  in  the  arm. 
moreover,  let  fall  his  oar  and  it  drifted 
away. 

At  such  short  range  the  effect  was  terrific  ; 
but  as  the  men  were  evidently  aiming  at  the 
boat's  crew,  the  ladies,  though  sorely  terri- 
fied, were  not  in  any  actual  danger,  still  the 
bullets  in  some  instances  whistled  too  close 
to  them  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  children 
were  screaming  in  alarm,  and  unnerving 
their  defenders. 

And  all  this  while  the  enemy,  firing  from 
behind  trees  and  brushwood,  were  effectu- 
ally concealed,  and  though  one  or  two  of 
the  men  in  the  boat  nred,  it  was  mere 
random  chance- work.  Edward  ground  his 
teeth  savagely,  and  wished  he  were  ashore 
among  the  wretches,  instead  of  being  in  a 
boat  running  the  gantlet  in  this  helpless 
way.  His  hoai,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
was  drifting  ashore,  and  the  rudder  no  long- 
er guided  it.  At  last  a  shot  severed  the 
tow-line  which  connected  it  with  the  flat, 
and  the  boatload  of  women  and  children, 
thus  abandoned,  floated  a  few  yards  down 
stream  and  grounded. 

Edward  had  not  had  time  to  look  round 
and  see  how  the  other  boat  was  getting  on, 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  wild  hope  that  the  fire  . 
had  all  centred  on  his  boat,  and  that  the 
others  might  escape,  and  so  Maiy  might  be 
saved.  He  could  not  see  how  they  fared, 
for  the  smoke  hung  thickly  over  the  river. 
When,  however,  the  tow-line  parted  and  the 
flat  ran  aground^  Edward  saw  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  do. 

"Jump  ashore,  lads,  and  try  and  drive 
the  devils  off;  111  swim  down  to  the 
other  boat,  tell  them  to  ^uU  up,  t^e  the 
women  and  children  out  of  the  grounde(> 
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flat,  and  row  tmvf  for  detfr'  lifo.    We  <ya 
kM  these  beggan  at  bar  till  diey  paas." 

The  men  gave  a  giad  cheer.  They  were 
tired  of  sitting  aff  targets  for  the  sepoye. 
So  the  boat  was  run  aahoie  under  cover  of 
»  volley,  and  then  the  men  sprang  to  land, 
lowered  their  bayonetB,  and  dashed  at  the 
ooncealed  foe. 

**  Cdme  on,  boys,"  said  the  old  seigeant, 
who  took  command  of  the  landing-party ; 
« let  'em  have  it  hot ! " 

*'  Hurrah  ! "  cried  the  men,  and  plunged 
into  the  thicket. 

Edward  dropped  over  the  stem  of  the 
boat  and  struck  out  for  the  flat.  As  he  did 
0D  he  felt  a  warm  tingling  sensation  in  his 
shoulder,  and  a  numbness  in  his  r^t  aim, 
which  fell  bv  his  side  powerless.  He  knew 
he  was  hit,  but  he  had  no  time  to  ask  him- 
self if  it  was  a  severe  wound  or  not  All 
he  could  do  was  to  throw  hin^pelf  on  his 
side  and  paddle  off  to  the  flat  with  one 
hand.  When  he  came  alongside,  he  told 
the  women  that  he  was  going  down  stream 
to  bring  up  the  other  boat,  and  bade  them 
hold  themselves  ready  to  scramble  on  board 
without  delay. 

Then  he  made  for  the  other  boat ;  but, 
alas  !  the  condition  of  that  and  the  second 
flat  was  worse  than  the  others.  He  found 
that  a  severe  volley  had  disabled  the  crew 
act  the  first  fire  ;  that  thev  had  drifted 
down  stream  and  run  aground  ;  and  that  an 
aittempt  had  been  made  to  get  them  off, 
but  that  a  second  voDey  knocked  several  of 
the  planks  loose,  and  the  water  rushed  in 
and  swamped  them,  so  that  but  for  their 
beinrr  aground  on  the  shallows  they  would 
all  have  been  drowned. 

Edward  could  have  wept  with  vexation 
to  see  every  hope  of  escape  thus  lost.  But 
it  was  a  time  to  act,  not  to  lament.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  promised  Tom  to 
watch  over  Mary  as  best  he  could,  and  now 
was  the  time.  His  own  boats  were  hope- 
lessly disabled,  and  so  were  the  second 
boats,  in  which  he  had  planned  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  women,  and  now  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  to  sell  life  dearly.  The 
plans  thev  had  laid  were  defeated,  and  each 
must  shift  for  himself  individually.  His 
responsibility,  therefore,  was  at  an  end,  so 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
preservation  of  little  Mary. 

He  found  her  sitting  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat  with  a  white,  terrified  face,  clasping 
her  child  in  her  arms.  It  seem^  almost  a 
hopeless  attempt,  but  he  felt  it  was  their 
only  chance. 

"  Here,  Mary,  give  me  the  child."  He 
took  it  from  her  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder. 
^'  Now  jump  overboard,  and  put  your  hands 


on  my  dhoiddersL    IXm'^  ^^^   too 
—  don't    be    afraid.      Now  eome, 
haste!" 

He  had  almost  to  drag  her  oveibuari, 
she  seemed  quite  stopemL  It  was 
work,  for  he  was  growing  v^  w^ 
loss  of  blood,  and  he  had  to  l»ep  the  ddld 
above  water  as  best  he  could  and  sappoit 
Mary,  while  he  prevented  her  clingiiig  too 
closely.  Nothing  but  the  teirible  dSagBt 
which  awaited  them  if  th^  stayed  behai 
could  have  nerved  him  ;  it  was  ibr  I^ 
and  more  than  life,  that  he  strangled. 

Fortonately  the  smoke  of  the  finng  floated 
down  stream  on  the  fiice  of  the  unttter,  m 
that  he  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  tj^e  rebels^ 
whose  attention  was,  moreover,  lackily  &t 
him,  taken  up  with  other  tbings,  Ibr  ziot  a 
siiu^le  shot  vras  aimed  at  him. 

Partly  floating,  partly  swimming,  they 
were  back  to  the  hmding-place  where  twi 
forlorn  hope  had  left  their  bottt.     The  boafr 
was  stiU  there,  near  it  a  dead  soldier  Itf 
prone.     He  had  evidentlv  been  woundedt 
£md  had  struggled  back  from  tiie  fight  to 
the  boat  with  some  famt  idea  of  escape,  bat- 
had  fallen  dead  ere  he  reached  it     £dvaid 
took  his  musket  and  pouch,  his  own  revoi- 
ver,  having,  of  course,  got  wet.     He  placed 
Maiy  and  her  child  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and,  standine  up  in  the  stem,  beaded 
the  boat  alon^  wim  a  single  oar.     His  right 
arm  was  so  stiff  now  he  could  not  use  it  at 
alL 

He  paddled  slowly  down  to  the  scene  of 
their  rest  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  He 
had  noticed  a  ruined  temple  near  there, 
and  he  thou^^ht  they  could  find  a  place  of 
concealment  m  it.  It  would  have  been  ii 
vain  to  go  back  to  Ungawallah,  and  this 
'  was  as  safe  as  any  other  place. 

Faint  and  weak  with  loss  of  blood,  he 
managed  to  ^t  the  boat  ashore,  and  lifted 
Maiy  out  of  it  with  her  child.  That  done, 
he  drove  the  boat  out  into  mid-strean 
again,  for  fear  it  should  lead  the  enemy  ea 
their  track,  and  then  pushed  thiough  the 
jungle  towards  the  rums.  It  was  weaiy 
wo^  for  neither  he  nor  Mary  could  db 
much  more  than  crawl,  but  at  last  thef 
reached  the  temple,  and  after  carefully  in- 
spectinff  it  found  a  sort  of  low  cave  or 
grotto  oeside  a  well,  long  since  dried  np 
The  entrance  was  almost  hidden  by  a  fallen 
pillar,  and  there  were  numbers  of  loose 
stones  about,  with  which  he  could  ham- 
cade  this  place  of  refdge  against  wild  beasta, 
or  those  foes  they  feared  almost  worse,  —  tfte 
natives.  After  he  had  done  this  he  flatf 
himsedf  down  on  the  floor,  utterly  exhausteo. 
Mary  and  he  had  not  exchanged  a  word  aO 
the  time.    She  was  seated  in  a  coiner,  ooo- 
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clomping  ber  child  to  her  bosom, 
Tockin^  it  to  and  fro. 
By  this  time  the  sounds  of  the  firing  had 
used.  Edward  trembled  to  think  what 
tibat  meant  He  could  not  bear  the  silence. 
To  distract  his  thou^phts  he  examined  the 
^wouud  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  onl^  a 
flesh  wound,  but  the  muscle  was  so  bruised 
it  ^ould  be  some  time  ere  he  would  be 
able  to  use  his  arm  again.  He  dressed  the 
burt  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  set 
lumself  to  clean  his  revolver  and  load 
it. 

Mary  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
fixat  stunning  effects  ol  her  terror. 

**  Where  is  Tom,  0,  where  is  Tom  ? "  she 
Icept  moaning,  until  Edward  feared  her 
"voice  might  attract  the  notice  of  some 
etxa^ler  from  the  sepoy  camp. 

^  Be  still,  and  I  'U  try  and  see  what  I  can 
do  to  find  him,  Mary.  He  is  not  far  from 
here,  but  I  must  wait  till  it 's  dark,  and  it 's 
some  hours  to  night  yet" 

**  O,  bring  Tom  to  me  ! "  was  all  poor 
Mary  could  sigh.'  She  was  worn  out  with 
alarm,  exeftion,  and  want  of  food.  Ted 
prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  few  drops  of  the 
opiate  the  doctor  had  given  him  at  starting, 
and  then  he  made  her  up  a  rough  bed  of 
leaves  and  grass  in  the  oriest  comer,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  her  sleep- 
ing quietly  with  her  child  nestung  in  her 
arms.  Weary  and  long  was  the  watch  Ed- 
ward kept  by  the  mouth  of  the  little  grot. 
At  times  he  heard  a  distant  shout,  and 
tarembled  lest  it  should  be  an  approaching 
bodv  of  sepoys. 

Slowly,  iiour  by  hour,  the  day  drew  on 
towards  night  A  cool  breeze  sprang  up, 
bearing  upon  it  at  times  the  cry  of  the  wild 
creatures  oeginning  to  stir  in  the  jungle  now 
that  the  heat  of  the  day  was  done.  Soon 
came  the  swift  short  twilight  of  the  tropics, 
when  the  broad  orb  of  day  dipped  below 
the  horizon,  and  darkness  sprang  to  its 
throne  in  the  sky. . 

And  now  the  cry  of  the  wild  creatures 
rang  out  with  terrible  significance  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ruins.  The 
bark  of  the  jackal,  the  long  howl  of  the 
wolf,  and  at  mtervals  the  sullen  roar  of  a 
tiffer,  would  be  heard  so  close  to  hand  that 
Edward  was  grateful  that  Mary  was  so  sound 
asleep. 

Tms  new  feature  placed  Edward  in  a  new 
dilemma.  He  had  been  waiting  for  this 
hour  to  steal  out  to  learn  something  of  the 
fate  of  his  companions,  but  now  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  Mary  un- 
guarded. He  carefully  inspected  the  cave, 
to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  other  open- 
ing save  that  by  which  he  had  entered,  aad 


was  somewhat  reassured  to  find  there  waa 
not 

Then  he  determined  to  barricade  the 
rough  portal  as  strongly  as  he  could  and 
venture  out  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 
Having  accomplished  the  fortification  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  loaded  his  revolver  and 
musket,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  stole  down 
to  the  river-bank. 

All  seemed  quite  still  in  the  direction  of 
the  knoU,  so  he  cautiously  stepped  into  the 
stream  and  waded  along  close  under  the 
bank,  as  Tom  had  done  in  the  morning.  It 
was  nervous  work,  but  Ted  had  had  some 
deerstalking  in  his  younger  days,  and  the 
experience  stood  him  in  good  steiad. 

So  quietly  did  he  creep  on,  that  more  than 
once  he  almost  stumbled  over  some  wild 
creature  which  had  come  down  to  drink,  but. 
which  —  as  startled  at  meeting  him  as  he 
was  at  meeting  it  —  bounded  off  and  waa 
lost  in  the  gloom.  In  this  stealthy  manner 
Ted  had  crept  to  the  bend  where  the  river 
turned  to  flow  xmder  the  fatal  hilL  As  he 
was  straining  his  eyes  to  peer  through  the 
darkness  and  discover  whether  the  place 
was  deserted,  he  was  astonished  to  see  that 
the  boat  in  which  he  had  made  his  escape 
had  been  brought  up  stream  again,  and  waa 
moored  just  round  tne  bend. 

Before  he  had  time  to  conjecture  what  this 
meant,  he  heard  a  low  voice  speaking  in 
Hindustanee,  the  sound  seeming  to  come 
from  over  his  head. 

**  Hush  ! "  said  the  speaker,  ^  keep  quiet^ 
sahib.    I  am  a  friend.'' 

Edward  recognized  the  voice  of  the  friend- 
ly native  who  nad  been  his  guide  to  Unga- 
wallah.  Looking  up,  he  saw  him  stretched 
along  the  branch  ot  the  tree  to  which  the 
boat  was  moored. 

"Have  they  moved  off?"  asked  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Not  gone  altogether  ;  but  they  have  left, 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  their  quarters  at 
the  village." 

"  Is  there  room  for  me  up  there  ?  " 

"  No,  sahib  ;  you  had  better  stop  there,, 
and  I  will  come  down  and  take  you  to  a 
place  of  safety." 

"  No !  I  must  go  and  search  for  my 
friend,"  said  Edwara. 

"  Why  search  for  the  dead  ?  There  can 
be  none  alive." 

'*  Dead  or  aUve,  I  must  find  him." 

The  man  slid  down  from  the  tree  and 
stood  by  Edward's  side. 

"Who  is  this  friend?  If  you  will  de- 
scribe him  I  will  ^  seek.  If  they  find  me 
they  will  only  think  I  am  after  plunder ; 
but  you,  —  they  would  shoot  you." 

Edward   described  Tom  Martindale  aa 
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well  as  he  eonld  to  the  man,  but  begged  him  •     Inuuine  Edwd's  deUgfat  irben  he  found 

to  try  and  discover  if  anj  were  left  aliTe,  00 '  it  was  Tom  Martiiidale. 

that  they  mi;(ht  tiy  to  rescue  them.  I     Tom  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh  at  the 

The  native  told  him  to  remain  quite  still  \  first  dischaige ;  but  as  the  men  aroTe  the 
under  the  shade  of  the  bank,  and  not  to  stir !  mutineers  biick  with  the  soddennees  of  their 
even  if  be  heard  him  challenged  bj  the  \  attack,  he  managed  to  crawl  away  into  the 
setMivs,  as  he  would  contrive  to  lead  them  '  iungle,  as  had  done  two  or  three  others  who 
off  in  another  direction.  !  had  been  badly  wounded,  —  so  badly  that 

Edward  felt  very  disinclined  to  sit  still .  they  had  all  died,  —  and  Tom  declared  he 
and  tru!«t  all  to  Uie  other ;  but  the  plan  was  j  should  have  died,  too,  soon,  if  they  had  not 
evidently  a  wise  one,  so  he  submitted.     He  I  come. 


crouched  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tama- 
risk, and  watched  the  figure  of  the  native 
gli<ie  away  like  a  ghost  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

For  a  long  time  —  it  seemed  an  age  — 
Edward  waited  and  listened,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  Could  the  native  have  been  cap- 
tured, or  had  he  lost  heart  and  run  away  \ 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  so  he  quietly 
crept  up  the  bonk,  and,  crouching  doMm  on 
hamis  and  knees,  crawled  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  hill,  taking  advantage,  like 
a  wise  deerstalker,  of  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  and  any  shrubs  or  stones  that 
could  afford  concealment  It  was  a  terribly 
weary  stalk,  for  his  energies  were  not  fired 
by  the  love  of  sport  whicn  sustains  the  deer- 
stalker. He  felt  he  woh  crawling  forward 
in  this  way  only  to  see,  most  probably,  the 
mangled  corpse  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend. 

Before  long  he  came  upon  two  or  three 
dead  bodies,  and  by  the  light  of  the  stars 
could  make  out  from  their  accoutrements 
that  they  belonged  to  the  forlorn  hope. 
Presently  he  saw  a  figure  gliding  towards 
him  rapidly.  As  it  came  nearer  he  saw  it 
was  his  native  friend,  so  he  gave  a  low 
whistle  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  There  are  two  men  badly  wounded,  but 
alive,  by  that  clump  of  palms.  You  can 
rise  and  walk  secure,  for  I  have  been  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  they  are  encamped  be- 
yond, and  have  not  sentries  on  guard." 

With  a  great  sigh  of  relief  Edward  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  hurried  to  the  palms.  He 
found  a  private  soldier  and  one  of  the  civil- 
ians badly  wounded.  They  had  been  left 
for  dead  by  the  sepoys,  but  the  cold  night 
air  had  revived  them.  The  soldier  believed 
he  could  walk  with  some  support.  The 
civilian  had  been  shot  in  the  ankle.  Ed- 
ward and  the  native  made  a  rude  litter  with 
a  couple  of  muskets,  and  raised  the  young 
fellow  on  it,  the  soldier  staggering  after 
them,  leaning  011  the  Hindoo^  shoulder. 
They  made  but  slow  progress,  however,  and 
had  to  halt  frequently.  As  they  passed  a 
patch  of  native  grass  they  heard  a  voice 
faintly  hailing  them,  and  turned  aside  to 
search  for  its  owner. 


"^  And  Maty  1"  asked  Tom,  grasping  Ed- 
ward's hand. 
"  Safe,  Tom  !  * 
"  Thank  God  for  that  !     I  shall  life 


now." 

By  slow  degrees  the  little  party  crawled 
down  to  the  river-side,  and  the  wounded 
were  safely  deposited  in  the  boat,  and  then 
Tom  and  Uie  friendly  native  ran  back  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflict  to  gather  a  few  shot- 
pouches  and  a  musket  or  two.  With  these 
they  returned  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and 
before  long  the  little  boat  was  shooting 
down  stream  again. 

Ted  explained  to  the  nati>'e  where  his 
place  of  concealment  was,  and  he  agreed 
that  it  was  as  good  as  any  o&er,  though  he 
feared  the  sepoys  would  be  sure  to  scour 
all  the  country,  even  if  the  villagers  did  not 
turn  out  to  hunt  fugitives  for  Sie  sake  of 
plunder. 

They  got  their  wounded  into  the  grotto 
without  much  difficulty,  and,  having  col- 
lected leaves  for  couches,  set  themselves  to 
dressing  their  wounds.  The  young  civilian 
was  sinKing  fast,  and  they  felt  that  without 
the  aid  of  a  surgeon  his  life  could  not  be 
saved.  The  soldier  and  Tom  Martindale, 
however,  promised  to  amend  under  the  care 
of  the  native,  who  dressed  their  hurts  with 
a  few  simples. 

This  done,  Edward  held  a  council  of  war. 
His  garrison  consisted  of  two  available  men 
besides  himself.  Mary  mi^ht  be  relied  on 
to  load,  and  perhaps  tne  civilian  might  be 
of  some  service  in  that  way.  But  the  small 
fort  was  in  a  bad  state  of  defence  and  abso- 
lutely  without  provisions.  This  last  defi- 
ciency, however,  the  native  promised  to 
supply.  He  could  bring  them  some  rioe 
and  fruit  before  morning,  enough  to  support 
them  for  a  few  davs,  whue  he  made  his  way 
to  Kholaghur  to  bring  down  the  troops  to 
their  rescue. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  ere  the  provisions 
were  all  brought  and  stowed  away,  and  then 
the  Hindoo  stole  quietly  out  of  the  grot,  and 
going  down  to  the  river  unmoored  nis  boat 
and  pulled  up  stream. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  poor  Mary  when 
the  straggling  rays  of  light  pouring  into  the 
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little  den  made  her  open  her  eyes  and  she 
sa^r  Tom  sitting  beside  her,  looking  pale 
And  ill,  to  be  sure,  but  still  alive. 

So,  hemmed  in,  surrounded  by  foes,  and 
cro-wded  into  a  dark,  damp  little  cell,  the 
aujTviTors  of  the  Ungawallah  garrison  were 
once  more  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  but  they  kept 
up  CL  brave  heart,  and  trusted  in  the  speedy 
ap|>roach  of  their  deliverers. 

A.n<f  the  deliverers  were  coming,  for  as 
soon  as  the  news  reached  Kholaghur  suc- 
cors were  sent  out.  But  in  the  mean  time 
tlie  sepoys  had  discovered  that  there  were 
fii^tives  concealed  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhooil,  and  were  scouring  the  countiy  in 
aeaich  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
prue's  pen  at  work  again. 

When  at  last  Prue  became  conscious  that 
it  was  vain  to  struggle  against  fate  in  the 
shape  of  Marcus  Lysa^ht,  she  settled  down 
to  her  old  pursuits  agam. 

Her  last  blow^,  struck  for  the  absent  Ted, 
^waa  a  lon^  lecture  she  read  Bella  after  Mar- 
cus and  ner  brother  had  left  Bremning 
Minor.  But,  to  Prue's  astonishment,  Bella 
turned  round  on  her,  and  asked  her  how  she, 
a  clei^yman's  wife,  dared  counsel  her  to 
disobey  her  father.  This  was  quite  a  new 
tack  for  the  romantic  Bella  to  sail  on,  nor 
was  this  alL  She  actually  rang  the  bell  and 
Bent  the  servant  for  '^  dear  papa,"  and  when 
"  dear  papa  "  heard  what  Pnie  had  been  say- 
ing to  Bella,  he  fired  up  in  style,  and  was 
as  rude  as  he  could  be  (wnich  was  something 
considerable),  and  wound  up  by  forbidding 
Prue  the  house. 

Prue  returned  home  and  took  up  her 
long-n^lected  pen  and  vowed  to  herself 
that  she  would  abjure  the  world  and  turn 
blue-stocking.  So  she  wrote  to  Pouncebv 
to  see  what  he  would  do  about  her  novel, 
bat  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger  who 
informed  her  that  Pounceby  was  wound  'up, 
that  the  Woman's  Home  was  sold,  and  the 
new  proprietors  did  not  see  their  way  to 
publishing  Cyril  Markham ;  or.  Gold  and 
uoodness.  That  very  veracious  history  had 
been  laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
80  Prue  had  to  wade  all  through  her  manu- 
Bcript  in  order  to  recover  the  thread  of  her 
plot,  which  was  not  very  encouraging  work. 
But  she  persevered,  and,  having  completed 
it,  sent  it  up  to  London  to  Mr.  Mudsill,  an 
enterprising  gentleman,  n-ho  hwl  begun  as 
a  printer,  had  taken  a  publisher's  stock  and 
business  for  a  debt  for  printing,  and  who, 
by  dint  of  smartness  and  an  easy,  not  to 
say  pachydermatous,  conscience,  was  mak- 


ing a  fairish  trade,  that  would  have  been  a 
prosperous  one  if  he  had  not  displayed  the 
same  ability  for  spending  as  for  making 
money. 

He  wrote  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  her 
novel,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  charmed 
at  meeting  with  a  second  Jane  Eyre,  Lit- 
tle Prue,  who  had  not  read  Jane  Eyre,  but 
had  somehow  picked  up  a  notion  from  some 
fogey  review  that  it  was  not  a  feminine 
b(K)K,  was  not  altogether  flattered  at  this. 
But  she  was  very  much  delighted  when  Mr. 
Mudsill  assured  her  that  he  uiould  be  happy 
to  publish  the  book  at  their  own  risk  and 
give  her  two  thirds  of  the  profits. 

So  Prue  agreed  to  let  him  have  the  novel 
on  those  advantageous  terms,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  advice,  inmiediately  set 
to  work  to  write  another.  "  He  was  pre- 
pared, on  the  same  terms,  to  publish  any 
number  of  works  from  her  pen,  if  at  all  up 
to  the  average  of  Cyril  Martcham^  said  he. 

Cyril  Mancham  accordingly  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
&om  one  or  two  papers,  which  Prue  read 
with  great  pride  and  trembling.  Alas  !  she 
little  knew  the  real  value  of  the  critiques, 
or  the  cause  of  their  laudations.  How  could 
she  tell  that  the  sub-editor  of  the  Penny 
Popgun  always  spoke  well  of  books  he  got 
to  review,  in  order  to  get  more  books  from 
the  publishers  ?  —  for  even  novels  will  fetch 
a  price  in  Bookseller's  Row  if  they  have 
not  been  cut  by  the  reviewer  !  Similarly 
she  was  ignorant  that  Mudsill  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Rational  Review  were  friends, 
and  that  she  owed  her  most  favorable  notice 
to  the  mistake  of  its  writer,  who  thought 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Harding  from  wiiom  he  hoped  to 
elicit  a  loan  in  consideration  of  the  critique  I 

Of  course,  Cyril  Markham  was  deservedly 

E itched  into  by  many  independent  journals  ; 
ut  Mudsill  did  not  send  her  copies  of  them, 
and  newspapers  —  especially  literary  jour^ 
nals  —  were  as  rare  at  Bremning  Minor  as 
seal-skin  waistcoats  are  in  Central  Africa. 

Prudence,  who  felt  she  had  now  set  in 
for  a  literary  character,  used  to  study  her 
reviews  attentively,  —  on  the  sly,  —  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  aufait  in  everything  af- 
fecting the  republic  of  letters.  But  she  was 
not  much  wiser  for  her  reading.  She  found 
that  ever  and  anon  new  and  promising  stars 
were  rising  above  the  horizon,  but  that  after 
shining  for  a  space  they  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of 
them. 

Meanwhile  she  scribbled  away  at  eveir 
leisure  minute,  working  hard  to  keep  all 
her  household  work  in  hand  and  yet  get 
on  with  her  literary  labors.    It  was  a  most 
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feaifol  dradgery,  but  aha  did  not  mind. 
She  was  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
ahe  should  be  a  succeaaful  novelist  She 
was  longing  for  the  hour  when  she  might 
reveal  herself  to  James  as  **  the  celebraSbed 
author  of  Cyril  Markhamf  etc,"  with  a  large 
balance  at  her  banker's. 

So  Cyril  Markham  was  succeeded  by 
Gervcue^s  Guerdon :  A  TcUe  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Then  followed  Bank  and  Ruin,  sue- 
ceeded  by  A  IVoman'e  Life^  and  77m  Houee 
among  the  Heather,  These  novels  were  all 
brought  out  one  after  the  other  as  fast  as 
Prue  wrote  them,  and  they  were  all,  if 
Mr.  Mudsill  could  be  believed,  very  maX 
successes,  and  they  must  certainly  have 
been  made  to  pay  somehow,  for  the  firm 
did  not  hesitate  once  as  to  the  chance  of 
another  novel  from  the  same  hand  proving 
profitable. 

The  real  truth  is  that  Mudsill  had  re- 
duced novel-publishing  to  a  science.  He 
knew  exactly  how  many  copies  to  print, 
and  how  much  to  lay  out  on  them.  There 
is  a  certain  steady  demand  for  trash  in 
three  volumes  w^hich  is  sure  to  repay  those 
who  supply  the  article,  always  provided 
they  can  produce  the  materials  for  the  sup- 
nly  pretty  cheap.  It  may  not  appear,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  offer  to  pay  rrue  two 
thirds  of  the  profits  (after  taking  all  the 
risk  and  cost  of  proiduction  themselves) 
was  a  very  cheap  way  of  procuring  mate- 
rial ;  but  it  was,  as  you  will  perceive  on  a 
closer  examination  of  the  system.  Mudsill 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  balance- 
sheet  should  show  (after  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  advertising  expenses)  exactly  noth- 
ing as  the  profit,  and  that  was  a  sum  of 
which  it  was  as  easy  to  eive  two  thirds  as 
one,  —  and  then  it  looked  generous. 

Of  course,  however,  these  balances  were 
never  struck  unless  called  for,  and  then 
their  result  always  took  Mudsill  quite 
aback.  So  in  the  mterim  he  kent  assuring 
Mrs*  Harding  of  the  great  and  deserved 
success  her  novel  was  achieving,  and  Mrs. 
Harding  was  totting  up  imaginary  two 
thirds  of  immense  sums,  unheard  of  (at  all 
events,  in  those  days)  in  the  annals  of  liter- 
ary profits. 

At  last  a  time  came  when  James  and 
Prue  were  a  little  pressed  for  money,  so  she 
wrote  for  a  check  on  account  of  Cyril  Mark- 
ham.  For  the  first  time  since  they  had 
begun  their  correspondence  Mr.  Mudsill 
omitted  to  take  immediate  notice  of  her 
letter.  She  wrote  again.  No  answer  still. 
So  then  she  dropped  him  a  little  peppery 
line,  to  which  he  responded,  in  a  tone  of 
injury,  that  accounts  could  not  be  made  out 
in  a  day,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  how 


the  balance  on  (7.  if.  stood  he  womld  left  la 

know. 

The  temporaiy  pressme  passed  awsj,  mxA 
Prue  had  almost  forgotten  the 
when  she  got  a  most  eztraordiiiaiilY 
plicated  sheet,  which  piofessed  to  be  a  i 
ment  of  Cyrt/  Marmam's  afiaii&     It 
elaborate  and  unintelligible,  except  on 
point,  and  that  was  that  there  was  a 
at  all  on  that  veiy  succeasfdl  norel  ! 

Prue  was  horrified.  She  invented  an  ex* 
cuse  for  a  short  visit  to  town,  and  within  a 
few  days  presented  h^self  at  her  pnhlishei'a 

Mr.  Mudsill  was  civil  to  a  degree  —  alimi- 
]y  polite.  It  was  with  ^reat  difficulty  thai 
Prue  could  get  him  to  discnss  the  very  wt^ 
ter  that  had  brought  her  to  town.  He 
fenced  and  evaded  the  Question  as  miicfa  as 
possible  ;  but  Prue  was  aetermined  to  bdis 
nim  to  an  account,  and  so  at  last  he  fooDa 
it  would  be  better  to  come  to  the  poinl 

Accordingly  he  fetched  ont  all  sorts  of 
books  in  which  the  transactions  with  ic^gani 
to  Prue's  novels  were  entered.  Then  he 
gave  a  long  and  complicated  account  of  the 
system  of  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  and  so 
much  off  for  subscription,  and  so  much  «ff 
for  the  great  circulating  libraries.  He  went 
into  the  question  of  presentation  copies  fot 
the  press,  and,  in  fact,  poured  the  whole 
pubhshing  business  on  Prue's  devote  h«d. 

In  some  cases  candor  is  the  best  conceal- 
ment. This  frank  avowal  of  all  the  mys- 
teries of  the  trade  enabled  him  to  conoeal 
some  little  facts  which  would  have  told  a 
different  story.  For,  but  for  the  dust  thoB 
thrown  in  her  eyes,  Prue  even  would  have 
seen  that  if  the  whole  edition  of  a  work  is 
sold  out  there  must  be  some  profit,  if  it  has 
been  produced  on  simple  busmess-like  prin- 
ciples. 

Prue  did  not  win  much  by  her  interview. 
She  left  in  a  still  more  muddled  state  as  to 
balance-sheets,  expenses  of  publishing,  and 
the  ruinous  system  of  discounts  to  the 
trade.  So  she  returned  to  Bremning  Minor 
in  a  confused  and  xmsatisfactory  state  of 
mind,  determining  not  to  send  Mr.  Mudsill 
the  new  novel  she  had  just  fini^ed  until 
she  received  intelligible  accounts  of  all  she 
had  already  publiwed.  She  wrote  to  that 
effect  to  him,  but  received  no  answer. 

It  was  some  months  after  her  Londoa 
trip  that  she  received  a  formal  legal  letter^ 
stating  that  Mr.  M.  had  parted  with  the 
business  to  Mr.  Chose,  xhen  she  leant 
that  he  had  called  together  his  crediton, 
amongst  whom,  oddly  enough,  there  were 
few,  11  any,  of  the  authors,  and  there  was  a 
comoosition,  and  Mr.  Mudsill  trassfened 
his  business  ability  and  integrity  to  the 
task  of  promoting  bubble  companies,  and 
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ben  last  lieazd  of  had  diumpeaied  with 
wife  of  one  man  and  the  wealth  of 
^eral  others. 

Prae  wrote  to  Mr.  Chose  about  her  nov- 
and  he  referred  her  to  the  accountants, 
lo  were  trying  to  make  clear  accounts  of 
affairs  of  the  late  business.  And  these 
bcountants  sent  her  balance-sheets  which 
Itere  so  beautifully  balanced  that  there 
^ere  no  profits  and  no  losses  in  any  one 


Tben  Prue  saw  that  she  had  been  cheat- 
9Ay  and  she  was  not  particularly  surprised, 
STL  'writinff  to  Mr.  Chose  and  proposing  to 
continue  her  business  relations  with  him^ 
to  receive  his  answer  to  say  that  he  shoula 
\>e  liappy  to  publish  for  her  on  commission, 
but  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  embark- 
incr  in  any  speculation  in  her  novels. 

But  Prue  was  not  to  be  disheartened. 

She   saw  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 

papers,  offering  a  reward  for  a  prize  tale  for 

a  new  cheap  publication,  and  she  sent  in 

two  stories.     One  of  these  she  was  paid  for. 

It  was  the  prize  storr,  and  she  got  for  it 

about  half  of  what  sue  ought  to  have  re- 

eeived,  at  something  ridiculously  low  per 

column  when  it  appeared.    The  other  was 

mislaid,  or   never  reached  the  advertiser. 

At   any  rate  it  was  lost,  until  one  day, 

many  years  after,  Prue  by  chance  met  with 

it  in  a  halfpenny  weekly,  figuring  under 

an  altered  title. 

The  prize  story,  however,  got  her  another 
Job  of  the  same  sort.     It  would  have  got 
ner  several  if  the  ingenious  publisher  of  tne 
story  had  forwarded  to  her  the  letters  ad- 
dre^ed  to  her  at  the  ofiice  of  the  paper. 
But  he  was  too  old  a  hand  to  do  that.     It 
was  by  the  merest  chance  (probably  by 
bribing  some  understrapper  at  the  publish- 
ing office)  that  her  second  employer  found 
her  out.    This  brou^t  a  little  grist  to  the 
milL     Enough  to  buy  shoes  for  Prue  the 
second,  and  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  the 
Rev.   James's  surplice,  which  the    parish 
would  only  undertake  to  wash  once  a  year, 
and  which  it  was  loath  to  see  washed  oftener 
than  that,  even  though  it  did  not  pay  for 
the  extravagance,  for  fear  of  wearing  it  out 
Prue  also  tried  the  magazines,  and  got 
snubbed  and  rejected.     She  again  went  the 
round  of  the  novel-publishers,  and  with  no 
better  success  than  before.      Finally,  she 
tried  to  get  some  translating  to  do,  but  that 
was  of  no  avail.    And  then  she  gave  up 
literature  h^m  sheer  exhaustion,  not  from 
any  want  of  pluck. 

Her  next  attempt  was  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  answering  an  advertisement  offer- 
^  to  teach  a  ladylike  employment  of  an 
matic  character,  —  ^  no- knowledge  of  draw- 


ing required, — and  employment  given  when 
proficient **  This  turned  out  to  be  the  col- 
oring of  photographs,  and  she  had  to  buy 
materials  and  pay  for  lessons  (to  be  given 
by  letter),  and  when  she  could  do  it  well 
was  to  be  paid  about  a  penny  an  hour  for 
her  work. 

And  all  this  time  James  knew  nothing  of 
his  wife's  struggles  to  earn  an  honest  penny. 
And  there  came  a  little  sister  for  Prue  the 
second,  and  she  was  christened  Maiy.  "  An- 
other mouth  to  feed,"  thought  Prue,  ^  and 
all  my  schemes  for  adding  something  to  the 
store  are  Mling."  And  she  grew  very  de- 
sponding for  a  whUe,  for  she  felt  she  was 
struggling  in  vain,  —  as  vainly  as  she  had 
fought  to  keep  Marcus  Lysaght  from  steal- 
ing away  the  charge  that  Edward  had  given 
her  when  he  went  away  to  India. 

Bella  and  Marcus  Lysaght  were  married 
during  Prue's  literary  career.  They  were 
married  at  Bremning  Minor,  but  James  did 
not  nerform  the  ceremony.    It  was  a  very 

rd  wedding,  and  there  was  a  srand  feast 
the  village  people,  who  duly  made 
beasts  of  themselves  on  bad  cider  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  and  were  maudlinly  loyal 
to  "  the  Squoire  an'  vam'lv,"  like  the  poor 
feudal  vasaals  they  were.  There  was  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink  for  them  all  for  this  one  day, 
a  band  on  the  Manor-house  lawn  for  them 
to  dance  to,  and  there  were  fireworks  at 
night  And  then,  having  done  their  duty^ 
like  supers  on  a  stage  at  pantomime  time, 
having  waved  their  goblets  and  shoutea 
long  life  to  the  bride,  they  were  allowed  to 
subside  into  squalor  and  poverty.  They 
filled  up  the  stf^e,  and  were  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  wedding,  but,  that  over,  the 
squire  didn't  care  to  set  eyes  on  them 
again.  Let  them  go  back  to  their  tumble- 
down hovels,  their  bad  drainage,  their  worse 
ventilation,  and  their  still  worse  fare. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  went  to  Kil- 
lamey  for  their  honeymoon.  Bella  was 
delighted  with  that  romantic  spot,  but  it 
was  the  end  of  romance  for  her.  Marcus 
soon  tired  talking  of  novels,  and  set  about 
forming  her  character.  He  succeeded  in 
making  her  quite  indifferent  to  him,  and 
devotea  to  society  and  its  gayeties.  He 
succeeded  in 'making  her  despise  her  rela- 
tions as  boors  and  her  birthplace  as  a  land 
of  savages  ;  in  short,  he  made  a  fashiona- 
ble woman  of  the  world  of  her.  Whether 
she  was  more  agreeable  in  that  character 
than  as  a  silly,  sentimental  girl  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  suppose  he  thought  so. 

As  for  Philip,  he  netted  bis  two  hundred 
a  year,  and  pamted  the  lily  and  gilded  the 
refineajgold  m  his  luxurious  chamoers.  Qf 
course  he  held  his  head  much  higher  now, 
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having  the  Hon.  Marcus  Lyaaght,  the  future 
Earl  of  Mountgairet,  for  his  brotiier-m-law. 
MarcuB  got  him  parliamentry  practice^  too, 
which  was  very  easy  and  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive. Besides  which  advantages,  derived 
from  having  a  budding  earl  for  a  brother- 
in-law,  Philip  contrived  to  pick  up  a  treas- 
urership  to  a  flourishing  company,  so  that 
he  was  rolling  in  clover.  He  rode  a  splendid 
horse  in  the  rark  now,  and  had  a  cao  and  a 
mail  phaeton,  which,  however,  might  have 
been  more  fittingly  styled  a  female  phaeton, 
since  it  was  in  that  vehicle  that  the  fedr 
Am^lie  of  the  opera  condescended  (in  a 
pink  bonnet  and  lemon  gloves)  to  allow  him 
to  drive  her  to  Richmond  or  Greenwich. 

And,  luckily  for  Philip,  the  old  squire 
was  beginning  to  break  down.  For,  if  truth 
must  out,  as  Philip  prospered  Philip  got 
idle,  and  there  were  not  so  many  briefis  left  at 
Mr.  Charlwood's  chambers  as  there  used  to 
be  in  his  industrious  days.  But  no  matter ! 
wasn't  he  brother-in-law  of  Earl  Mount- 
garret,  and  in  receipt  of  a  good  allowance, 
and  in  Parliamentary  practice,  and  treasurer 
to  a  flourishing  company  ?  Yes  !  and  had 
n't  he  an>  amount  of  credit,  too,  which  is  as 
good  as  money  any  day,  or  very  nearly  so  1 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  BREMNING  MINOR. 

For  all  the  good  that  Bella  personally 
had  done  in  Brenming  Minor  one  might 
have  supposed  she  would  be  little  missed 
after  her  marriage.  But  one  would  have 
6U]>posed  wrongly,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  wisest  of  suppositions.  Although 
Bella  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  tne 
promotion  of  Ihe  village's  welfare,  her  pas- 
sive presence  had  been  beneficial,  as  was  dis- 
covei'ed  very  soon  after  her  depcuture. 

The  fact  is  that  she  had  formed  a  sort  of 
safety-valve  for  the  squire.  That  amiable 
gentleman  was  subject  to  frequently  recur- 
rent fits  of  ill-temper,  which,  while  he  had 
Bella  with  him,  passed  off  in  little  grumbles 
at  her,  like  threatening  thunder,  but  which, 
when  she  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  con- 
ductor to  carry  oflf  the  electricity,  accumu- 
lated and  broke  out  in  violent  tempests. 
He  worked  himself  into  the  most  shocking 
furies,  and  stalked  out  into  the  village  fuU 
of  wrath  and  bent  upon  mischief.  Woe 
betide  the  luckless  urcnin  who  was  caught 
pelting  down  horse-chestnuts  then  !  Woe 
Detide  the  susceptible  hedger  or  ditcher  who 
had  knocked  off  work  for  a  minute  to  have 
a  chat  with  Patty  with  the  milk-pails !  Woe 
betide  the  bird-boy  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 


the  sun,  or  the  wayfiuer  wlio  wandered 
the  footpath  across  the  fields !  Yeai,  v 
betide  the  ox  or  the  sheep  or  the  pi^ 
had  strayed,  the  eeese  that  had  trespsseed, 
or  the  fowls  that  had  flown  over  thegaidcB- 
walls  when  Squire  Charlwood,  in  theat 
days  of  his  soutude,  sallied  oat  witli  tfae 
storm-cloud  on  his  brow  ! 

But  he  was  not  content  with  execotii^ 
these  raids  without  deliberation.  Sittzzig  in 
his  lonely  mansion, — it  was  lonely,  indeed, 
for  the  servants,  including  even  the  old 
housekeeper,  kept  out  of  his  way  aa  mack 
as  possible,  —  aevouring  his  own  bitter 
heart  in  sQence  and  savageness  of  spirit,  he 
framed  all  sorts  of  cunning  cruelties  and 
artful  acts  of  hostility  to  his  neighbors.  I 
think  it  probable — I  hope,  indeed  —  thil 
at  first  these  schemes  were  the  mere  pAssoff 
fancies  of  an  angiy  mind,  driven  half  mad 
by  isolation,  like  a  rat  bricked  into  its  hole. 
But  if  so,  they  grew  in  power  over  the  old 
man  in  time,  and  he  be^ui  to  cany  cot  hit 
bad  conceptions.  James  Harding  was,  of 
course,  certain  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  suf- 
ferers by  the  old  man's  hostility. 

The  squire  had  a  good  deal  of  expenenee 
of  that  miniature  world,  a  country  village. 
He  knew  exactly  the  people  he  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  feelings  on  which  he  might 
count.  And  he  knew  his  own  power  aa 
squire,  and  the  position  of  James  as  parisli 
priest 

There  was  one  class  in  the  parish  which 
he  knew  thoroughly,  —  the  farmers.  It  wis 
through  the  farmers  that  he  saw  his  way  to 
annoying  James. 

Now  mere  were  in  Bremninff  a  few  very 
honest,  fine  fellows  among  the  Tarmera.  But 
they  were  the  least  influential  of  the  class^  — 
often  the  least  prosperous.  The  majority 
were  men  of  tne  good  old  agricultuml 
school ;  men  who  locked  up  their  com,  with 
the  people  starving  around  them,  until  Uie 
price  01  wheat  rose  to  something  tremen- 
dous ;  men  who  railed  at  weather,  and  la- 
mented bad  harvests,  and  yet  were  anythiqg 
but  grateful  for  a  good  one,  because  diey 
thought  prices  would  go  down. 

The  Brenming  fanners  were  a  charming 
set  of  men.  They  had  long  opposed  the 
opening  of  the  village  school  on  tne  ground 
that  the  poor  people  ought  not  to  know  too 
much,  and  coula  do  the  work  they  (the 
farmers)  wanted  of  them  without  any  **  book- 
laming,''  as  they  called  it  They,  with  still 
firmer  ol)Stinacy,  set  their  faces  against  a 
proposed  restoration  of  the  church,  because 
the  big  loose-box  pews  would  have  been  re- 
moved, and  they  could  not  have  slept  com- 
fortably through  the  service  and  sermon. 
So  that,  altogether,  these  were  not  the  men 
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"whom  James  could  connt  for  much  sup- 
port, or  even  friendly  feeling,  while  he  and 
tlxe  squire  were  not  on  good  terms. 

For  the  squire  thej  had  a  sort  of  un- 
couth, feudal  regard,  and  it  was  strength- 
ened bj  the  ties  of  self-interest.  He  was 
tlieir  landlord,  and  not  only  their  landlord 
.  ^but  the  landlord  of  their  laborers.  It  was 
^wise  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him,  be- 
cause he  could  help  them  to  grind  the  faces 
o£  their  poor,  —  and  he  did. 

There  were  certain  laborers'  cottages  in 
Sxemning,  and  they  belonged  to  the  squire. 
If    the  laborers  of  the  Bremning  farmers 
Dvere  not  fortunate  enough  to  rent  one  of 
tiiese,  or  a  part  of  one,  they  had  many  a 
long  nule  to  trudge  from  the  neighboring 
irillage  to  their  dauy  work  at  ear^  dawn. 
T*hese  cottages  the  squire  let  in  a  lump  to 
tlie  farmers,  who  formed  a  sort  of  society 
for  the  purpose,  and  sublet  them  to  their 
^workmen.    And  if  the  workmen  declined 
to  labor  for  the  handsome  sum  of  seven  shil- 
lings a  week  (liable  to  deductions  for  cider 
ana  inferior  com  supplied  at  a  little  more 
than  its  intrinsic  worth)  they  had  to  trudge 
froia  the  next  village  every  morning,  for 
tiiere  was  no  hovel  in  all  jBremning  that 
i¥Ould  be  let  to  them«      Of  course,  they 
might  so  and  work  somewhere  else,  pro- 
idded  the  law  of  settlement  did  not  chain 
them  down  to  one  spot,  like  tethered  beasts 
of   the  field.    Any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  English  agricultural  laborer 
will  not  expect  there  was  a  great  emigra- 
tion of  toilers  from  Bremning. 

You  see  there  was  a  tie  of  interest,  a 
breeches-pocket  regard,  existing  between 
the  farmers  and  the  squire.  They  were 
his,  heart  and  soul ;  an  expression  which  1 
may  use,  for  they  must  have  had  hearts  and 
souls,  these  farmers,  although  they  did  give 
BO  little  evidence  of  their  possession. 

As  long,  then,  as  there  was  apparent 
peace  between  the  squire  and  the  parson, 
the  farmers,  though  they  did  not  love  the 
latter,  at  all  events  concealed  their  dislike 
and  hatred.  But  when  it  was  known  in  the 
parish  that  Mr.  Charlwood  and  James  had 
had  a  difference,  their  conduct  towards  the 
latter  underwent  a  considerable  change.  To 
be  sure,  they  continued  to  go  to  church, 
mechanically,  as  they  went  to  market.  But 
there  was  no  reco&^tion  for  the  clergyman 
as  he  passed  any  chance  knot  of  talkers  that 
had  collected  in  the  churchyard  ;  if  he  met 
any  of  them  in  the  village,  there  was  no 
courteous  converse,  no  "Fine  day,  sir ! " 
or  "  Morning,  sir,  and  how  be  your  good 
lady?" 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  by  and  by  the 
squire  very  quietly  incited  the  burners  to 


covert  acts  of  opposition.  He  took  oppor- 
tunities of  letting  fall  little  hints  as  to  steps 
the  farmers  might  take  in  the  vestry  in  any 
chance  conversation  he  had  with  them.  The 
suggestion  would  in  time  dawn  on  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  agriculturist,  who  would  be 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  idea  of 
his  own,  and  be  proud  of  it  accordingly.  In 
this  way  there  grew  to  be  a  strong  oppo- 
sition to  James  in  the  vestiy.  It  showed 
itself  first  of  all  by  numerous  acts  of  petty 
annoyance,  —  by  a  stolid  opposition  and  a 
vulgar  insolence  of  language.  But  before 
long  it  took  a  more  active  form.  It  culmi- 
nated in  a  refusal  to  vote  a  church-rate. 

The  squire  chuckled  over  the  success  of 
his  mischief.  He  felt  that  all  this  was  his 
doing,  and  that  James  knew  it  was,  too. 
And  he  therefore  took  a  spiteful  delight 
in  watching  James's  struggle  with  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  parish. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  James  was  no 
longer  almoner  for  the  Manor-house.  He 
did  nis  best  not  to  allow  the  withdrawal  of 
the  squire's  contributions  to  be  felt  by  the 
poor  objects  of  charity,  but  it  was  a  drain 
on  his  means  which  he  could  ill  afford. 
And  now,  when  the  church-rate  was  stopped 
too,  the  call  was  too  heavy  for  him. 

The  village  doctor,  who  spoke  to  James 
rather  on  the  sly,  and  when  ne  thought  the 
sauire  was  not  looking,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
Manor-house  practice,  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  tiT  what  me  law  would  do  to  help  him. 
But  tfames  shook  his  head.  It  was  but  a 
very  uncertain  aid,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
especially  anxious  to  avoid  any  course  that 
could  make  the  church  unpopular  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  avarice  or  tyranny.  It  was  too 
high  and  holy,  he  thought,  to  want  the  sup- 
port of  a  bailiff  and  a  distraint,,  but  even  if 
it  did  need  it,  he  would  rather  not  see  the 
arm  of  the  law  stretched  out,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  clergyman  figliting  with  that  of 
his  people.  This  was  a  chivalrous  and  per- 
haps sentimental  view  of  the  question,  for 
which  reasons  the  farmers,  not  being  chival- 
rous or  sentimental,  did  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate it,  except  as  a  triumph  for  them- 
selves. But  this  even  was  not  the  only  evil 
that  the  squire's  aversion  wrought. 

The  poor  of  the  village  were  so  crushed 
down  that  they  had  learnt  to  be  hypocrites. 
They  magnified  their  real  ills,  ana  they  ex- 
aggerated their  real  feelings ;  they  were 
driven  to  do  so  to  earn  a  crust  or  an  alms. 
And  Hypocrisy  brought  with  it  other  evil 
spirits  worse  than  itself,  and  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  ill-tutored,  miserable  wretches. 
And  one  of  the  evil  spirits  was  Ingratitude, 
and  another  Greed.  So  the  poor,  finding 
James's  charity,  despite  his  struggles,  a  little 
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narrowed,  forgot  all  hiB  kindnen  to  them, 
and  murmured  because  there  was  stmt 
And,  furtlienuore,  in  a  sort  of  vague  idea 
that  there  was  some  hope  for  them  to  ben- 
efit by  siding  with  the  stronger,  —  whereas 
there  was  not  the  faintest  in  the  world,  — 
they  began  to  imitate  the  farmers,  clumsily, 
ana  to  side,  as  it  were,  with  the  Manor- 
house  against  the  parsonage. 

This  was  very  horrible,  was  it  not  ?  So 
ungrateful !  So  mean  !  So  treacherous  ! 
Exactly  ;  it  was  all  this,  but  you  see  these 
poor,  cnished,  crawliuc;  creatures  had  been 
Drought  up  in  the  bad  school  of  necessity. 
They  had  leamt  to  fawn,  and  to  cringe,  and 
to  grovel  at  the  feet  of  their  benefactors, 
and  in  that  humiliation  the  sense  of  grati- 
tude somehow  was  lost  Yes  !  It  was  hor- 
rible indeed  in  these  ignorant  wretches. 
But  then,  thank  goodness,  meanness,  treach- 
ery, and  in^titude  are  confined  solely 
to  these  miserable  animals  ;  people  who 
have  had  better  opportunities,  and  are  placed 
in  more  fortunate  drcumstances,  never  dis- 
play those  vices  ! 

James  was  sorely  tried  by  this  state  of 
things  in  his  parish.  He  was  a  very  brave 
and  earnest  man,  but  this  battling  against 
overpowering  odds  took  the  spirit  out  of 
him,  —  and  small  wonder !  You  may  be  as 
bold  and  determined  as  you  choose,  but  it  is 
vain  to  fiing  yourself  against  a  cliff  and  try 
to  beat  it  down  with  your  bare  fists.  You 
may  try  it  for  a  time,  but  you  must  at  last 
sink  down  exhausted  and  bleeding  and 
despairing. 

Despair  was  getting  hold  of  Jamee.  His 
sermons  were  appeals  most  piteous  to  listen 
to,  but  he  pleaded  in  vain.  Only  the  gray- 
headed  8(|uire,  sitting  in  the  high  crimson 
pew  with  the  curtains  drawn  close  around, 
listened  to  or  cared  for  the  discourse.  To 
him  it  \vm  pleasant  enough  as  a  proof  of  his 
wicked  success. 

So  James  began  to  move  moodily  about 
his  parish,  doing  his  duty  honestlv  and 
righteously,  but  without  the  old  delight  and 
eagerness.  He  tricjd  to  struggle  with  his 
increasing  depression,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
felt  too  plainly  that  henceforth  tnere  was 
no  sun  to  shine  upon  his  labors,  no  har- 
vest to  reap,  no  love  to  win,  no  sympathy 
to  rely  on.  It  was  a  dull,  dark  waste  to 
toil  through,  not  because  of  the  labor  to  be 
done,  —  that  he  did  not  shrink  from,  —  but 
because  the  labor  would  be  fruitless.  He 
knew  thoroughly  that  the  minister  who  has 
not  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  his  flock 
is  but  as  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling 
cymbal.  It  may  not  be  the  minister's  fault 
that  he  falls  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple, but  the  punishment  falls  on  him. 
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James  Haiding  felt  this  aentdlT,  ■ 
flung  a  gloom  over  his  life,  so  that  ^ 
happy  home  even  —  the  plAce  ^vrheEe  a 
diould  find  shelter  and  sunliglit  iu  bis 
of  troubles  —  was  dackeuedoy  this 

James  never  complained.  He  did 
mqpnur,  though  at  times  he  aicbed. 
never  revealed,  even  to  his  wife^ow  deep- 
ly he  was  wounded  by  this  failure.  8k 
Prue's  loving  eyes  were  quick  enough  to  m 
the  trouble  and  divine  its  causei  And  ate 
that  there  was  but  one  thin^  she  could  d^ 
—  she  must  strive  to  remedv  it. 

Thanks  to  Prue's  care  and  kindneaa,  "Uja- 
tha  Ogleby  had  come  at  last  to  te  a  tokr 
ably  prudent  and  trustworthy  nuxRe.  To  he 
sure,  she  still  would  wonder  in  a  stolid  ad 
apathetic  way  when  anything  very  new  aad 

Suite  unaccounted  for  in  her  experience  <tf 
le  laundry  and  nursery  turned  up  ;  hot  m 
the  whole  she  was  so  devoted  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  her  mere    instincts    k^^it    fas 
straight,  and  Prue  felt  the  children  weie  mk 
with  her.    There  was  only  one  heresy  thirt 
she  seemed  likely  to  instil  into  the   littlr 
folk's  mind,  and  that  was  a  very  hannlsB 
one, — notlung  more  serious,  in  fact,  tha 
garbUngs  and  alterations    of   tlie    old-*- 
tablished  fairy  tales  and  nursery  legends. 
From  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  it  mi 
highly  nefarious  to  tamper  with   the  oU 
traditions,  but  Prue  was  not  an  antiq|uariaa, 
and  was  not    horrified,  although    Jlaiilia 
would  insist  that  Cinderella's  mother  wsm  a 
washerwoman,  and  her  father  a  baron  ;  tbit 
the    Sleeping    Beauty  was    overtaken  If 
slumber   oecause  she  wounded  her  hand 
with  the  copper-stick  ;  that — 

**  This  little  pig  fwnt  to  maxfcet, 

And  this  UUle  pig  stayeil  st  h< 
And  thin  little  pig  bad  a  bukeC, 

And  this  little  pig  IukI  none. 
And  this  little  pig  oited,  *  Wttk, 

I  ^m  going  to  ottrry  tlM  wuhinf 
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also  that  Little  Red  Riding-Hood's  grand- 
mother  was  bedridden  in  consec|uence  of  faff 
legs  having  given  out  at  the  Washtub.  AH 
these  harmless  misquotations,  arising  ftam 
her  having  had  soap-suds  in  her  eves  in  her 
earliest  views  of  liie,  Martha  macle  in  per- 
fect good  faith  and  without  any  intention  of 
giving  undue  importance  to  her  mother's 
profession. 

Prue,  therefore,  could  leave  the  childicn 
in  her  charge  without  anxiety  while  she  set 
herself  to  curate's  work,  to  try  and  win  back 
the  affection  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
Bremning  Minor. 

I  need  nardly  say  that  the  farmers'  wives 
were  hardly  the  sort  of  people  amoi^ 
whom  Prue  had  been  in  the  nabit  of  sdect- 
ing  her  intimate  Mends.  But  she  set  to 
work  now  to  try  and  establish  the  most 
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friendly  relationB  with  them.   It  was  up-hill 
and.  dimcult  work,  for  the  she-ogricultumts 
had  a  very  stiff  pride  of  their  own,  and  ^et 
felt  that  Prue  was  condescending  in  seeking 
them.     So  at  first  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
ice  to  he  hroken,  hut  Prue's  kind  smile  did 
something  considerahle  towards  thawing  it, 
And  after  a  hard  stru^le  she  succeeded  in 
gathering  ahout  her  a  little  circle  of  farmers' 
wives.     They  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  keep  peace 
among  them,  hut  Prue  succeeded  to  a  mar- 
•veL     It  was  quite  a  new  life  for  these  wo- 
men, and  a  very  pleasant  one  to  occupy  the 
intervals  of  their  domestic  lahors,  for,  with 
*all  their  pride,  they  worked  like  servants  in 
their  own  homes.   Then  Prue  craftily  turned 
her  organization  to  use,  and  made  a  sort  of 
.I>orca3  society  of  it     She  managed,  too,  hy 
good  ^neralship,  to  interest  some  of  her 
new  friends  in  the  poor.     I  'm  afraid  a  part 
(I  won't  sav  how  large)  of  that  interest  origi- 
nated in  the  pleasure  it  gave  "  Mrs.  Tur- 
mutts  "  or  **  Farmer  Wutts's  good  lady  "  to 
he  seen  doing  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  such 
genteel  company.     But  the  result,  as  far  as 
the  benefit  to  the  poor  was  concerned,  was 
just  as  good,  and  it  made  the  poor  folk 
grateful  to  Prue  for  awakening  such  an  in- 
terest in  them. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  this  sagacious, 
not  to  say  crafty,  woman  was  aiming  at  She 
knew  that  the  women  to  a  great  extent  in- 
fluenced their  husbands  on  matters  not  pure- 
ly of  an  agricultural  and  business  nature. 
£efare  long  the  squire  found  that  there  was 
a  growing  feeling  in  favor  of  the  parson  in 
the  vestry.  A  little  party  sprang  up  which 
supported  him,  and  those  who  had  always 
been  in  his  favor,  but  felt  themselves  too 
weak  to  do  good,  and  had  been  too  coward- 
Iv  to  speak  out,  at  once  sided  with  it,  and 
tlie  opposition  was  not  very  earnest,  for 
those  who  cared  least  for  James  had  received 
orders  from  their  home  governments  to  treat 
him  well  for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

Eventually  the  squire,  who  hated  to  be 
crossed,  was  so  put  out  bv  this  alteration  of 
opinion  that  he  snubbea  some  of  his  best 
mends  in  the  vestry,  and  then  they  did  from 
wounded  pride  what  they  would  not  do  for 
justice,  —  they  took  James's  part ;  so  the 
squire  withdrew  from  parochial  matters  al- 
together, and  things  went  on  smoothly,  —  at 
least  as  smoothly  as  they  could  be  expected 
to  go  on  between  James,  who  had  his  views 
of  his  duty  towards  his  neighbor,  and  the 
farmers,  who  had  theirs  of  their  duty  to- 
wards themselves. 

In  this  way  was  fought  the  second  battle 
of  Bremning  Minor,  and  in  this  one  Prue 
came  off  victorious. 


James  Harding  thoroughly  appreciated 
his  brave  little  wife's  generalship.  She  had 
overcome  difficulties  wiiich  he  had  found  in- 
surmountable ;  she  had  infused  new  life  and 
strength  into  liim  ;  she  had  achieved  a  great 
conquest,  and  yet  there  she  was  back  again 
by  the  fireside  in  her  neat  little  gray  gown 
and  her  black  silk  apron  nursing  her  chil- 
dren, and  looking  as  if  she  had  never  stirred 
out  of  the  ingle-nook,  — ^at  all  events,  show- 
ing no  8i£;n  of  the  pride  of  victory,  no  hint 
that  she  had  succeeded  where  he  had  failed. 
She  was  still  the  same  confiding,  afl'ectionate 
little  woman,  looking  up  admiringly  to  her 
husband  ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  was  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  James.  She 
might  very  iairly  have  assumed  an  air  of 
superiority,  he  felt,  but  their  positions  would 
have  been  at  once  altered.  Now  the  happy 
current  of  their  lives  flowed  on  as  cabmy 
and  musically  as  ever. 

There  was  only  one  trouble  that  darkened 
their  horizon  now :  they  were  very  poor, 
and  had  many  calls  upon  their  purse,  and 
they  had  children  to  bring  up.  Prue 
had  been  well  brought  up  m  one  sense  : 
she  had  been  taught  all  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments, but  of  the  solid  and  useful  por- 
^on  of  education  had  received  but  a  small 
smattering.  She  had,  however,  good  shrewd 
sense  enough  to  have  picked  up,  as  experi- 
ence grew,  all  that  wu  absolutely  necessary. 
Now  she  felt  she  must  put  herself  to  school 
again  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

So  James  one  day  came  into  the  nursery, 
unobsen*^,  because  Martha  was  chanting 
in  a  higl  and  no'  pa^tk^ularly  musical  key 
how  when 

"  The  maid  w&'  in  the  gvdea 
Hanging  out  her  clothes. 
There  came  a  little  blackbhil 
Ahtt  pecked  off  her  nose-'  ^ 

and  he  found  Prue  hard  at  wurk,  with  a 
lot  of  veiy  dry  and  dull  school-books  before 
her. 

"Why,  what's  all  this,  Prue  ?  Are  you 
going  to  open  a  school  for  young  ladies  ?" 

Prue  gave  a  start  and  blushed.  But  she 
said,  "  Yes,  she  was." 

"And  who  are  your  first  pupils  to  be, 
madam  ? " 

"Sir,  they  are  at  present  in  Martha's 
charge,  —  there  they  are  !  Do  you  know 
them,  or  shall  I  formally  introduce  them  ? 
The  taller  of  the  two  is  Miss  Harding, —  Miss 
Prudence  Harding,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman.  The  other,  with  the  pink  toes, 
and  three  parts  of  her  right  fist  in  her  mouth, 
is  Miss  Mary  Harding,  sister  of  Miss  Pru- 
dence, also  we  daughter  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man, who  cannot  afford  a  governess  for 
them,  80  I  am  going  to  undertake  their  edu- 
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cation  for  nothing  a  jear  and  no  extras. 
But  as,  unfortunately,  my  own  small  stock  of 
learning  has  got  a  little  rusty  for  want  of 
use,  I  am  furbishing  it  up  a  bit" 

"  You  're  a  mc^el  wife,  Prue  ! "  said 
James,  raising  her  hand  reverently  to  his 
lips. 

"  I  hope  I  try  to  do  mv  duty,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sweet  smile  ;  *'  but  if  you 
want  a  model,  take  Miss  Mary  yonder. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  beautifully  mottled 
arms  and  legs  !  And  there  are  toes  !  I  'm 
quite  sure  you  never  saw  such  queer  little 
crumpled,  crinkled  toes,  papa.  And  O, 
those  fingers,  that  always  will  get  into 
baby's  mouth,  after  feeble  and  loitering  at- 
tempts to  get  into  her  eyes  !  I  don't  know 
what  we  shall  do  with  them  ;  put  them  in 
bags,  I  think.  Martha  must  really  keep 
those  naughty  fingers  out  of  baby's  mouth, 
must  n't  she,  papa  i " 

Martha  grins,  and  says  "  Aw  ! "  but  does 
not  distinctly  promise  to  interfere  so  far 
with  baby's  liberty.  In  strict  confidence  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  think  she  encourages 
that  small  person  in  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  sticking  as  many  of  her  fingers  as  she 
can  into  ner  mouth,  for  tlie  result  of  the 
amusement  is  that  the  tips  of  the  finders 
become  flabby  and  wrinkled,  as  if  they  had 
been  doing  a  long  spell  of  duty  at  the  wash- 
tub,  and  1  verily  believe  Martha  considers 
this  combination  of  the  two  most  important 
things  in  the  world  —  washing  and  a  baby 
—  to  be  a  triimiphant  success,  and  one  of 
the  mo9t  beautitul  things  humanity  has 
ever  been  blessed  with  the  opportunity  of 


seemg. 


As  for  little  Prue  the  second,  she  has  so 
advanced  in  stature,  strength,  and  knowledge 
since  we  first  made  her  acquaintance,  that 
she  can  stagger  towards  her  mamma,  hang 
on  by  her  gown,  point  at  her  sister,  and  say 
very  gravely,  witn  large,  eager  eyes,  "  Babia 
—  pingers  —  mouse  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

tom's  first  tiger. 

For  two  weary  days  and  nights  the  fugi- 
tives kept  watch  and  ward  in  their  litUe 
grotto  by  the  ruins.  Slowly  the  hot  dawn 
widened  into  the  full  blaze  of  tropical  mid- 
day, and  on  through  the  fiery  noon,  till  the 
long  shadows  crept  round,  pointing  east- 
ward, and  the  sultry  orb  sank  down  the 
cloudless  west.  Slowly  the  night  darkened 
overhead  as  the  stars  glittered  out,  mocked 
by  the  fireflies  that  swanned  from  the  jun- 
gle.  Slowly  the  long  hours  of  night  wasted. 


while  the  voices  of  the  wild  czeatarei  of  tk 
forest  echoed  through  the  gioam,  u>w  k 
away,  now  close  at  hand.  Slowly  the  eel- 
em  sky  melted  into  a  trembling  gnT,  ■ 
the  beasts^  hushing  their  fierce  crie&,  aak 
away  to  their  dens,  and  the  great  sun  spsa^  \ 
up  like  a  giant  refreshed.  ! 

Poor  Maiy,  lulling  her  child  in  her  axi^ 
dreaded  the  long   watches  of  the  v^ 
pressing  her  baby  more  closely  to  her  beMk 
whenever  the  howl  of  some  ravenous  leaA 
rang  out  closer  than  ordinaiy  to  the  TmA 
But  then  the  men  dreaded  the  day  iDcn. 
when  the  mutineers,  more   ferocious  tka 
the  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the  ne^Ubor- 
hood.  Again  and  again  parties  of  str^j^ 
passed  close  to  the  place  of  their  conee^ 
ment,  and  T^  and  Uie  others  of  the  link 
gaitison  grasped  their  weapons  with  a  qioe^ 
nrm  grip,  prepared  to  sell  their  Uvcb  d«ii3y. 
But  the  voices  died  oat,  and  the  footekfi 
sank  into  silence,  and  there  was  a  great  ^ 
of  relief. 

All  this  time  the  want  of  proper  eta^i 
care  and  the  confinement  in  such  a  ^al 
damp  prison  of  a  place  did  not  help  To* 
Martindale  to  get  better  of  his  woiiirf; 
nor  was  the  soldier  much  improved  e 
strength,  though,  being  more  nsea  toioi^ 
ing  it  than  Tom,  he  bore  up  better. 

As  for  the  young  civilian,  he  was  snosi 
hourly.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  d« 
he  was  so  terribly  exhausted  that  he  b^g^ 
them  to  lay  him  in  the  comer  of  the  grottt, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Mary,  and  let  him  die  » 
peace.  But  Mary  overheard  him,  and  i»- 
sisted  on  sitting  by  him  and  tending  1^ 

He  was  the  only  son  of  a  widow.  His 
father  had  been  in  the  navy,  but  ^ 
drowned  before  the  boy  was  ten  years  oii 
The  bereaved  mother  had  retired  to  IreUiw, 
her  native  country,  to  bring  up  her  bey  tf 
she  best  could  with  the  limited  means  sw 
possessed.  An  old  admiral,  who  had  be^ 
an  intimate  friend  of  her  father's,  got  ^t« 
lad  a  nomination  for  the  Indian  ^^^  ?J 
vice,  and  the  gallant  young  fellow  had  stud- 
ied day  and  night  to  fit  himself  f<ir  ^ 
examination.  He  had  been  out  but  a  fe* 
years,  and  was  returning  home  on  le*^ 
when  the  mutinv  broke  out. 

Poor  fellow !  he  faced  death  as  braTcly 
as  he  had  faced  the  foe,  but  when  he  spo^ 
of  his  mother  there  came  a  spasm  of  fiaiip 
anguish  over  his  face  ;  he  would  have  gi^«^ 
worlds  only  to  live  long  enough  just  to  fl* 
her  once  more.  But  it  was  not  to  b&  ^ 
noon  on  the  second  day  the  pain  ^ 
passed  away.  It  passed  away  never  to  i*- 
turn,  for  its  cessation  was  a  sign  that  v^ 
tification  had  b^^. 

He  dictated  a  few  lines  to  his  mollic'} 
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"wliicli  Ted  wrote  down  in  his  pocket-book, 
crying  like  a  child  —  or  a  strong,  kindly 
nuui  —  as  he  did  so.  It  would  seem  al- 
most  a  sacrile^  to  copy  those  words,  so  my 
readers  must  let  me  fold  up  the  tiny  scrap 
of  paper  which  is  to  be  such  a  sad  legacy,  — 
sixch  a  treasured,  never-dying  recollection 
ancl  memento  of  her  lost  son  to  the  poor 
mother  miles  away  across  the  sea. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  came  on  with- 
oxtty  the  shailes  of  death  gathered  within 
tlie  little  refuge.  Mortification  spread  up- 
mr&ids,  —  it  rose  like  a  tide  of  the  great  sea 
of  oblivion,  inch  by  inch  creeping  up  to  the 
poor,  feeble,  fluttering  heart. 

And  now  the  cold  wave  touched  the  vital 
centre,  and  the  pulse  was  stopped. 

Mary  noticed  the  change  in  his  face,  and 
bent  over  him.  His  mind  had  wandered  far 
avray,  and  as  the  womanly  fijmre  hung  over 
Ikiin  in  the  dim  light  he  rancied  his  mother 
'w^is  by  him. 

**  Have  you  come  at  last,  mother  dear  1 " 
lie  whispered  faintly.  "  I  have  been  lying 
aw^ake  to  see  you,  —  I  could  n't  get  to  sleep. 
But  I  shall  sleep  now.  Good  night ;  God 
bless  you  ! "    And  then  he  slept 

It  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  sur- 
vivors, that  the  poor  fellow's  corpse  should 
not  remain  long  in  the  grotto.  A  speedy 
burial  of  the  dead  is  the  safety  of  the  living 
in  India. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  grave  would  be 
safest  dug  in  the  little  hollow  close  by  where 
the  mouth  of  the  dried-up  well  was.  Ed- 
vranl  and  the  soldier  turned  up  the  earth 
with  their  bayonets,  while  Tom  kept  watch 
to  warn  them  of  any  approaching  tootstepa. 
It  was  slow  work,  for  tneir  tools  were  but 
poor  sul>stitutes  for  mattock  and  pickaxe, 
and  they  had  to  work  as  quietly  as  possible. 
It  was  night  before  they  had  finished  their 
ta^k.  They  wrapped  the  poor  fellow  in  the 
soldier's  gray  great-coat,  and  laid  him  down 
in  the  shallow  and  hasty  grave,  over  which 
they  recited  what  they  could  recall  of  the 
burial-service.  Then  they  shovelled  the 
earth  in  again,  replaced  the  sods,  and  piled 
a  rough  cairn  of  stones  above  the  grave  as 
a  rude  monument  to  the  dead.  When  this 
melancholy  task  was  over  they  crept  back 
into  their  place  of  shelter  and  buricaded 
themselves  m  again. 

Tom  was  worn  and  weak  with  his  wound, 
and  Ted  and  the  soldier  were  wearied  with 
their  long  and  harassing  labor.  Mary,  too, 
was  tired  out  by  her  anxious  vigil  by  the 
dyin^  man.  Tne  garrison  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  keep  a  good  watch  that  night. 
One  by  one  they  dropped  off  asleep,  >&ry 
on  her  bed  of  leaves  and  grass  in  the  inner 
comer,  —  the  safest  spot,  —  while  Tom,  Ted, 
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and  the  soldier  made  up  their  couches  across 
the  entrance  against  the  barrier  of  stones, 
each  with  hiA  loaded  rifle  leaning  beside  the 
loophole  he  was  to  guard. 

Ted  was  dreaming  of  I  know  not  what,  — 
possibly  of  fickle,  false-hearted  Bella,  but  I 
should  say  probably  not,  —  when  he  was 
roused  by  Tom's  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Hist ! "  whispered  Tom.  "  Don't  speak  ! " 

"  What  is  it  ?  ^  asked  Ted  in  the  same  un- 
dertone. • 

"Listen!'; 

Edward  listened.  There  was  something 
stirring  outside.  They  could  distinctly  hear 
somethinff  moving  among  the  loose  stones. 
They  could  detect,  too,  a  short,  quick  pant- 
ing. 

Could  it  be  the  friendly  native  who  had 
to  run  for  his  life  from  some  pursuers,  and 
could  not  find  his  way  to  the  grotto  ?  They 
listened  anxiously,  and  then  they  became 
aware  that  there  was  more  than  one  hurried 
breathing.  They  peered  out,  but  the  night 
was  cloudy,  and  they  could  see  nothing.  A 
cold  perspiration,  not  of  fear  exactly,  but  of 
intense  nervous  excitement,  broke  out  on 
Ted's  forehead.  He  could  feel,  too,  that 
Tom  was  shaking.  There  was  something 
mysterious  and  unaccountable  in  these 
strange  sounds.  All  at  once  the  mystery 
was  solved. 

The  heavy  cloud  which  had  obscured  the 
moon  sailed  slowly  away,  and  the  faint 
rays  struggled  down  through  the  ruins  and 
the  surrounding  trees.  AlS  the  light  thus 
broke  out,  there  came  from  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  a  burst 
of  horrible  laughter.  It  was  immediately 
echoed  by  another  fiendish  shriek  of  mem- 
ment 

At  that  incongruous  and  fearful  sound 
both  Mary  and  the  soldier  woke  from  their 
slumbers.  But  Tom  and  Edward  had  seen 
and  heard  enoudi  now  to  be  able  to  allay 
their  alarm.  They  could  see  through  the 
loopholes  a  couple  of  hyenas  busily  en- 
gaged in  tearing  down  the  cairn  they  had 
erected  over  their  dead  companion's  grave. 
The  hideous  brutes  had  been  guided  by 
their  terrible  instinct  to  the  place  where  the 
body  was  buried,  and  were  trying  to  rifle 
the  tomb. 

"  By  Jove  !  I  can't  see  this,  Ted,"  whis- 
pered Tom,  grasping  his  rifle. 

**  Don't  fire,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  you  don't 
know  how  near  the  enemy  may  be." 

"But  you  won't  stop  here  and  see  the 
brutes  tear  the  poor  fellow  from  his  grave  1 " 

"  No,  certainly  not ! '  These  beasts  are 
cowardly  creatures.  You  can  drive  them 
away  with  a  stick,  I  believe.  Let  us  try 
and  pelt  them  off  with  stones  first,  and  if 
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that  does  n't  do,  I H  go  oat  and  give  them 
cold  BteeL  There's  plenty  of  time,  for 
they  have  to  drag  away  all  tkoee  atonefi." 

Saying  this,  ^wara  aet  to  work  to  en- 
laige  his  loophole  sufficiently  to  let  him 
take  aim  with  a  stone  at  the  hideous  ghouls. 

The  hyenas  looked  up  towards  the  grotto 
aa  soon  as  they  heard  a  movement  there, 
but  took  no  notice,  ffoing  on  tearing  at  the 
atones,  which,  considering  their  aize,  they 
moved  with  ease. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  paused  and  snuffed 
the  air.  Then  they  b^gan  to  shuffle  about 
uneasily,  and  trot  up  and  down,  aa  if  about 
to  desist  from  their  labors,  and  then  return- 
ing as  if  loath  to  leave  them.  Then  they 
anuffed  again,  looked  fixedly  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  finally,  with  a  short,  fierce 
yell  of  snappish  laughter,  they  scampered 
nastily  from  the  scene. 

What  could  this  mean?  The  fugitives 
learnt  soon  enough.  As  Tom  and  Ted 
peered  out  through  the  loopholes,  they  saw 
a  long  shadow  glide  out  into  the  moonlight 
and  steal  silently  along  to  the  welL  It 
might  have  been  a  ghost,  so  noiseless  was 
its  tread. 

It  was  an  enormous  tiger !  Whether  it 
had  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  hyenas,  and 
had  come  to  dispossess  them  of  their  ban- 
ouet,  or  it  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  at 
Uie  well,  and  was  coming  to  slake  ita  thirst, 
not  knowing  the  well  was  dried  up,  Tom 
and  Edward  could  not  telL  But  as  it  was 
crossing  the  hollow  it  seemed  to  get  the 
wind  of  the  grotto  and  its  occupants.  It 
paused,  raising  its  head  and  gazing  towards 
the  barrier,  uttered  a  low,  ominous  growL 

"  By  Jove  !  it  has  got  scent  of  us,"  said 
Ted. 

**  Yes,  and  here  it  comes,"  answered  Tom, 
aa  the  monster  glided  noiselessly  up  to  the 
barrier. 

In  another  second  ita  yellow  luminous 
eyes  were  glaring  in  through  the  loophole  in 
front  of  Tom,  and  its  hot  breath  fanned  his 
face,  as,  after  a  few  short  inquiring  sniffs,  it 
gave  a  long  fierce  snort.  It  was  rather  too 
close  to  he  comfortable,  and  Tom  had  a 
vague  recollection  of  having  read  of  the 
enormous  -strength  of  the  tiger.  He  ex- 
pected it  to  lean  its  shouMer  against  the 
stones  and  force  ita  way  in,  or  else  he  im- 
agined it  would  dash  down  the  barrier  with 
one  blow  of  its  paw,  —  I  cannot  tell  which, 
for  both  these  ideas  flashed  through  his 
brain  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  With- 
out waiting  to  argue  the  chances,  he  raised 
his  rifle,  thrust  it  through  the  loophole  into 
the  beast's  face,  and  fired. 

There  was  a  loud  report,  resounding  with 
atonning  effect  in  the  confined  space  of  the 


STotto,  and  a  fierce  howl  from,  the  tigs 
orowned  in  the  echoes  of  the  ehtit  berta 
back  from  the  woodSy  and  then  all  wmnfad 
again. 

''You've  killed  your  first  tiger.  Ton/ 
said  Edward,  sravelT,  when  the  aaoic 
cleared  away  ana  the  huge  brute  with  kk 
head  shattered  to  pieces  lay  outside  thete> 
rier.  ^'YouVe  killed  your  first  tags,  aai 
I  fear  your  last  That  shot  will  bring  th« 
human  tigers  on  us  before  long,  I  *jn  a^vid.* 

"What  could  I  do,  Ted  ?  The  beasivs 
close  upon  us." 

**  He  could  not  have  pulled  down  thehv- 
rier,  or,  at  all  events^  there  would  have 
been  time  to  kill  him  when  he  set  aboat 
doing  it" 

**  But,  even  supposing  the  pitTwli^i  heasd 
the  shot,  they  would  n't  know  where  it  cant 
from." 

**  Not  the  exact  spot,  but  it  will  nanov 
their  search  within  certain  limit^s  and  there, 
outside,  lies  the  evidence  a^^nst  ua." 

"  0,  we  'U  lug  the  brute  in  here." 

"  I  fancy  you  11  have  enough  of  his  com- 
pany  in  ten  minutes,  if  ^e  monungli 
warm." 

*"  Then  let's  throw  him  into  the  well' 

**  That 's  a  better  suggestion  ;  bnt  it  viB 
only  delay  our  discoveiy  a  minnte  or  aa 
These  demons  will  quarter  every  indi  d 
the  ground  aa  carefully  as  the*  best-bred 
dog." 

Bo  Tom  and  the  soldier  draaged  the  dead 
tiger  to  the  dry  well,  and  threw  him  in, 
flinging  in  some  dead  leaves  and  grasBi  ia 
order  to  conceal  him  if  possible. 

Tom  Martindale  had  unconscionslj  ood- 
ferred  a  great  benefit  on  a  neighboring  na- 
tive villi^    The  tiger  he  had  shot  was  a 
notorious  man-eater,  which  had  haunted  the 
vicinity  for  a  long  time,  and  had  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  native  Mkarnm  to  destroy 
him.    One   of  these  natives  was   on  the 
lookout  for  him  on  this  veiy  night,  perched 
in  a  tree,  on  the  borders  of  the  jungle.    This 
hunter  had  frequently  atteuded~£e  takiii 
Yihen  they  came  on  shooting  ezpeditiooe, 
and  he  at  once  recognized  the  crack  of  the 
European  rifle,  and  was  enabled  by  his  old 
sporting  experience  to  make  out  the  quarter 
whence  it  came.     He  knew  the  sepo3r8  weie 
on  the  lookout  for  some  fugitives,  and  he 
thought  it  likely  they  might  reward  the 
poor  villager  who  pointed  out  their  wheie- 
abouta.    Forgetting  caution  in  his  desire  for 
gain,  he  slid   down  from  his  pench  and 
"  stalked  "  in  the  direction  of  the  ruina    It 
was  lucky  for  him  that  the  man-eater  was 
slain,  or  his  avarice  might  have  cost  him 
dear. 

He  crawled  up  within  view  of  the  grotto 
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mst  in  time  to  see  Tom  and  the  soldier 
hrowljQff  the  dead  tiger  into  the  dry  welL 
le  could  not  restrain  a  grant  of  satisfaction 
rh  recognizing  the  defunct  monster,  and  he 
elt  a  sort  of  wondering  admiration  for 
l&eee  sahibs,  who  were  such  inveterate  sports- 
nen  that  they  would  go  tiger-shooting  wh  jn 
;h.eir  lives  were  in  imminent  danger.  But 
ne  Nr€UB  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  grati- 
liude  to  the  sahibB  for  destroying  the  man- 
sater  to  relinquish  his  idea  of  betraying 
kbsm  to  their  enemies.  So  he  marked  the 
spot  down  well,  and  then  went  home  to  his 
hut,  intending  to  visit  the  mutineers  the 
first  tbin^  m  the  morning. 

Why  should  I  linger  over  the  recital  ? 
It  vraa  near  noon  when  Edward,  whose 
turn,  it  was  to  keep  watch,  gave  the  signal 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemv.  The  sepoys 
-were  coming  on  in  force,  led  by  the  skikarryy 
who  was  graphicaUy  describing  what  he  had 
seen  as  he  came  along.  He  was  so  evidently 
vpiding  the  enemy  to  their  stronghold,  that 
Tom  Martindale  quietly  covered  him  with 
his  rifle  at  once. 

"  That  villager 's  mine,  remember ! "  he 
whispered  to  Ted. 

"You  shall  have  him.  Now,  Maiy, 
stand  here  and  load  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 
And  remember,  lads,  only  two  of  us  must 
fire  at  a  time,  so  as  to  have  a  bullet  readv 
in  case  of  a  rush.  Thev  can  only  attack 
us  from  the  front  The  rock  overhanss 
above  us,  and  the  temple  covers  one  flanl, 
and  the  dry  well  the  other.  Reserve  your 
fire  till  you're  quite  sure  of  your  man. 
And  now  all  we  can  pray  for  is  that  the 
rescue  may  be  here  soon,  for  our  ammuni- 
tion won't  hold  out  forever." 

Ar  he  spoke,  the  shikarru  and  the  leading 
sepoys  descended  into  the  iittle  amphithear 
tie  which  was  in  front  of  the  grotto.    As 
the  villager  was  pointing  to  the  well,  and 
describing  how  he  had  seeu  the  tiger  hurled 
into  it,  Tom  drew  the  trigger.     The  same 
hand  that  killed  the  tiger  settled  accounts 
with  the  betrayer.     The  shtkarry  "  drooped 
in  his  tracks."    Then,  as  Tom  snatchea  up 
another  loaded  rifle,  Edward  and  the  soldier 
fired,  and  two  of  the  leading  sepoys  bit  the 
dost     This    somewhat    disorganized   the 
others,  but  ere  they  could  draw  back  an- 
other shot  from  Tom,  and  then  one  from 
the  soldier,  laid  a  couple  more  low.    The 
amphitheatre  was  speedily  vacated,  and  the 
mutineers  halted  to  consider  how  best  to 
proceed.     They  were  unable  to  guess  how 
nianjr  fugitives  were  ensconced  behind  the 
Wner,  and  probably  magnified  the  number. 
At  first  they  began  by  firing  a  volley  at 
the  barrio,  but  the  little  garrison  was  pie- 
pared,  and  the  bullets  only  leboundea  or 


flattened  against  the  stones.  Then  came 
another  pause,  for  amm^mition  was  short  in 
the  grotto,  and  they  did  not  caie  to  throw 
away  a  shot  at  long  range. 

A  few  of  the  more  courageous  of  the 
sepoys  then  volunteered  to  storm  the  barri- 
cade. They  came  dashing  across  the  am- 
phitheatre at  the  double,  and  chiuged  up  to 
the  barrier. 

"  Bv  Jove !  I  expected  it.  Revolvers, 
now,  lads  ! "  said  Tom,  hurriedly. 

And  thev  did  such  execution  with  their 
revolvers  tLat  the  stormers  could  not  face 
the  fire  long,  though  even  in  the  short  time 
they  held  their  ground  they  did  sore  dam- 
age to  the  defences. 

Ted  groaned.  "  Another  attack  like  that 
and  our  barricade  will  fall.    And  then  ! " 

"  And  then  ! "  echoed  Tom,  dreading  to 
look  towards  Mary,  lest  the  sight  of  her 
should  unnerve  him. 

But  the  sepoys  did  not  repeat  the  assault 
immediately.  They  were  reconnoitring,  to 
see  if  they  could  not  discover  some  point 
whence  they  could  attack  the  little  garrison 
to  advantage 

All  at  once  there  came  a  hurried  volley 
£rom  the  flank  of  the  sepoys.  An  answer- 
ing volley  from  the  jungle  followed,  and 
then  there  xias  a  cheer  and  the  tramp  of 
cavalry  at  charge  ;  and  presently  — r  for  the 
little  garrison  could  see  little  beyond  the 
amphitheatre — a  handful  of  mounted  artil- 
lerymen came  charging  into  the  open.  At 
the  sight  of  them  Tom  and  Edward  pushed 
down  a  portion  of  the  barrier  and  sprang 
out,  rifle  in  hand,  with  a  ringing  cheer.  It 
was  answered  with  Interest  as  the  infantry 
came  up  at  the  double  with  their  bayonets 
lowered. 

The  sepoys  did  not  wait  to  receive  them, 
but  withdrew  in  tolerably  good  order  into 
the  jungle,  whence  they  kept  up  a  harass- 
ing dropping  fire  at  times,  which  the  rescue- 
pajrty  could  not  put  a  stop  to,  not  mustering 
sufiiciently  strong  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
enem^  out  of  their  position. 

"We  owe  you  more  than  our  lives,  sir," 
said  Tom  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
relief.  "  We  could  not  have  held  out  much 
longer." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Ted  ;  "  another  as- 
sault would  have  carried  our  defences." 

"  We  have  made  all  haste,"  said  the  offi- 
cer ;  "  we  had  no  cavalry  at  our  disposal, 
so  we  armed  some  of  the  horse  artillery 
and  made  light  dragoons  of  them,  —  capital 
ones  they  make  too.  And,  as  the  march 
was  a  forced  one,  we  put  up  an  infantiy  man 
behind  every  trooper,  so  mat 's  why  I  have 
that  company  drawn  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
jungle ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  head 
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of  the  eolnmn,  —  and  so  they  are,  only  the 
lest  of  it  Ib  aome  milen  behind.  So  now 
the  sooner  we  begin  onr  retreat  the  sooner 
we  shall  come  upon  our  supports.  Put  the 
lady  on  one  of  the  horses  and  mount  the 
two  wounded." 

And   that  done,  the  retreat  was  com- 
menced. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

L068ES  AND  LABOBS. 

At  about  half  past  ten  one  September 
morning  there  came  an  earthquake  on 
Li  verch  ester. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  solid 
ground  heaved,  that  the  steeples  shook,  and 
the  people  rushed  forth  into  the  streets  in 
alarm,  Test  they  should  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  their  homes.  But  there  was  a 
portentous  throe  that  made  all  Liverchester 
totter.  The  whole  city  trembled  to  its  faU, 
and  there  were  but  too  many  men  who  re- 
turned to  ruined  homes.  For  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  Liverchester  had  stopped 
payment.  The  firm  of  Golding  Brothers 
and  Glyther  had  found  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend payments.  In  the  crash  of  their  fall 
they  involved  the  destruction  of  many 
smaller  ventures. 

Golding's  Bank  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Liverchester.  The  Qoldings  had  been  pro- 
vincial Rothschilds  from  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  banking  stage.  The  busmess 
had  descended  from  father  to  son  until  the 
time  when  Mr.  Golding,  Prudence  Hard- 
ing's late  guardian,  and  his  brother  George 
inherited  it.  Our  Mr.  Golding  —  if  I  may 
80  affectionately  speak  of  Pnie's  uncle  — 
had  never  taken  any  active  share  in  the 
enterprise,  but  left  it  entirely  to  his  broth- 
er, on  whose  death  matters  fell  under  the 
management  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man, 
to  be  sure,  but  one  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  steadiest  and  clearest-he^ed 
man  of  ousiness  in  all  Liverchester  for  his 
years. 

Our  Mr.  Golding,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
drawing  a  large  amoimt  of  profit  from  the 
house  m  Centre  Street,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  nephew's  operations,  having  enough 
to  do  to  snperintena  his  own  gigantic  mer- 
cantile establishment  on  the  East  Quay. 
He  had  complete  confidence  in  his  nephew's 
judgment  and  in  the  stability  of  the  old 
douse.  And  he  was  not  singular  in  his  re- 
liance on  the  firm  ;  half  the  merchants  in 
Liverchester  stood  or  fell  by  the  house,  and 
all  the  loi'.al  banking  business — the  bank- 
ing firms,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  county  — 


were  involved  in  the  prosperity  or 
venture  of  Golding  Mothers  and  GlYtfaa. 

When,  therefore,  a  notice  was  issued  kf 
the  bank  that,  '*  owing  to  an  unexpectei 
pressure,"  the  house  was  oofinpellea.  ^Ib 
suspend  payment  for  a  time,"  tnere 
general  collapse  throughout  the 
county. 

Men  who  had  driven  their  mail  _ 
into  Liverchester  on  that  momiDg^  leaving 
their  wives  and  families  in  luxnrioiis  TetJn- 
ment  at  villas  in  the  suburbs,  retained  haat 
at  lunch-time  ruined  men,  without  a  penny 
in  the  world.  If  Liverchester^s  camxaettm 
prosperity  had  been  a  pagoda  erected  wiA 
cards,  and  the  house  of  Golding  and  Gh- 
ther  had  been  the  basement  story,  ^ 
smash  could  not  have  been  luoie*  oook- 
plete. 

And  if  there  was  desolation  in  the  homa 
of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, what,  think  you,  was  the  miaerj 
which  the  stoppage  brought  to  widows,  spin- 
sters,  and  youn^  helpless  children  whose  aD 
had  been  deposited  m  the  safe  hands  of  the 
noted  count^  firm  ? 

Five  millions  of  money  !  It  seems  an  in- 
exhaustible smn.  One  is  inclined  to  &ncT 
that  sHch  a  vast  amount  would  employ  w 
a  lavish  lifetime  to  spend.  But  it  lock 
George  Golding,  Esquire,  junior,  of  The 
Laurels,  Liverleas,  but  a  veiy  brief  period 
to  dissipate.  But  then,  of  course,  if  a  yonz^ 
and  imprudent  man  speculates  largely  witii 
other  people's  money,  he  mav  veryeasOj 
get  a  prosperous  finn  into  difficulties,— 
very  easUy  indeed. 

It  beffan  to  be  whispered  in  the  provin- 
cial circles  that  young  Golding  was  speea- 
lating  too  largely.  Nobody  dreamt  for  a 
very  long  time  of  suspecting  the  solvency 
of  the  bank  because  he  spent  more  money 
than  he  should  have  done  in  shares.  He 
was  welcome  to  invest  his  profits  foolishly 
if  he  chose,  people  thought,  —  for,  of  coune^ 
the  property  of  the  bank  was  untouched. 
Was  not  Mr.  Golding,  the  lai^est  and  most 
prosperous  merchant  in  all  Liverchester,  a 
partner  in  the  affair,  and  was  it  likely  he 
would  let  the  business  go  to  ruin  ? 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  aigoments, 
there  came  the  morning  in  September  when 
a  humble-minded  little  notice  fluttered  on 
the  majestic  doors  of  the  business  establish- 
ment, and  half  Liverchester  was  bankrapt 
Young  George  Golding  prudently  kept  out 
of  sight  for  some  time,   ttuined  people  have 
an  ugly  way  at  times  of  dealing?  ron^y 
with  those  who  have  deceived  uiem,  and 
George  Golding  was  a  scrupulously  nest 
dresser.    I  thuik  his  purple  and  fine  hnen 
would  have  run  a  chance  of  being  raffled 
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irnde.    For  that  worthy  gen- 
Lost  in  the  smash  not  only  his 
but  all  his  hanl  earnings, — 
aoney  he  had  acquired  when 
Vadence,  married    against  his 
he,  in   accordance   with  her 
made  her  a  beggar. 
■9  the  only  reason  why  I  men- 
tlvency  of  the  great  mid-comity 
t  exactly.     I  have  said  that  the 
the  central  speculation  brought 
dlure  of  the  numerous  and  sinall 
I  the  minor  towns.    One  after 
ey  fell  fiat  like  a  row  of  card- 
'  by  a  child,  when  the  juvenile 
^ives  a  slight  fillip  to  the  first 
I  the  line.    P-r-r-r-t !  —  the  swift 
ii  flies  along  the  row,  and  devasta- 

was  in  one  of  these  banks  —  in 
1  and  Mineay's  Bank  at  Scalperton, 
:  icular  —  uat  James  and  Prudence 
hail  placed  what  little  money  they 
ped  together  for  their  children  s 
L.  It  was  not  a  monstrous  sum, 
ran  their  alL 

<    received  the  unwelcome  tidings 
ruing  at  breakfast.     Prue  saw  his 
ice  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  began 
ler  what  the  bad  news  was. 
ly,    James,    what    has    happened  ? 
racious,  how  pale  you  have  turned  ! " 
liat  has  happened,  Prue  ?    Nothing, 
that  we  are  ruined  ! '' 
ow  do  you  mean  ?  Has  the  bishop  —  " 
o,  my  dear,  the  blow  comes  fn)m  the 
>ial  powers.     Woodland  and  Mingay 
suspended  payment** 
lut  if  they  have  got  our  money  they 
.  can  they  ?    They  must  pay  us  back 
we  put  in." 
I  'm  afraid  we  shall  recover  but  little  of 
Tliey  say  they  are  deeply  involved  by 
failure  of  your  uncle's  business.    At  all 
its,  he  has  n't  made  much  of  the  money 
robljed  you  of." 

*No,  James ;  but  isn't  this  failure  of  the 
ik  a  sort  of  consolation  to  us?  If  my 
ele  hatl  let  me  have  the  money,  we 
ould  have  lost  it  all  the  same,  and  we 
•uW  have  felt  the  loss  more  acutely." 
'^  Humph  !  That 's  odd  reasoning,  Prue. 
'.don't  agree  with  the  poet  that 

T  ft  better  to  haTe  loved  and  Iwt 
Thaa  iiev«r  to  haTe  loved  at  all.* 

^fter  all,  you  are  right     It  is 

been  poor  than  to  have  had 

'^d  pounds  in  Mr.  Qold- 

vi  enough  to  lose  the 

ian  that  we  have  con- 

j^h,  Prue,  to  think  that 


the  store  we  were  setting  by  for  the  little 
folk  is  irrevocably  gone." 

^  Poor  little  mites  ! "  said  Prue,  looking 
out  of  the  window  towards  her  children 
disporting  on  the  lawn  under  the  charge  of 
Martha.  *^  Poor  little  mites  !  But,  thank 
goodness  !  they  don't  feel  what  it  is  !  They 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  cry  if  you  mowed 
away  the  daisies  and  buttercups  on  the  lawn, 
than  at  all  the  bank-failures  m  the  world." 

James  shook  his  head.  This  philosophy, 
he  felt,  was  very  well  in  its  way,  but,  after 
all,  it  was  not  a  complete  balm  for  a  blow 
that  in  plain  words  meant  complete  ruin. 
Fortunately,  Prue  had  been  a  prudent  num- 
ager,  and  in  her  determination  not  to  lessen 
the  children's  little  store  by  a  single  six- 

Sence,  had  contrived  to  avoid  running  into 
ebt  in  the  smallest  way.  So  that  her 
tradesmen  could  not  press  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  bills  —  as  they  were  doing 
all  through  the  neighborhood  —  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  payment  was  most  incon- 
venient. Still,  the  mere  loss  of  the  money 
they  had  placed  in  Woodland  and  Mingay^s 
was  not  the  only  injury  they  suffered. 
Some  of  their  parishioners  suifered  severe- 
ly, and  James  had  inmiense  difficulty  in 
collecting  his  tithes,  while  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  tenants  of  the  glebe  were 
completely  ruined,  and  he  lost  his  rent 

N  ow,  indeed,  Prue  regretted  that  her  liter- 
ary efforts  had  failed  to  bring  her  in  any 
money.  How  proud  she  would  have  been 
could  she  but  have  placed  a  few  hundreds  at 
her  husband's  disposal,  with  the  announce- 
ment she  had  won  them  at  the  point  of  her 
fjen  !  But  it  was  not  so  fated.  She  knew 
that  it  was  a  vain  dn3am  to  think  of 
attempting  any  further  essays  in  that  line, 
so  she  puzzled  and  pondered,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  new  way  of  realizing  a 
little  money. 

'*  James,  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  after 
racking  her  brains  for  about  a  week,  "  I 
think  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  plan  to  advertise 
for  a  couple  of  little  girls  to  bring  up  with 
Prue." 

"  Whjr,  my  child,  you  'd  tire  yourself  to 
death  with  such  work.  Teaching  children 
is  such  anxious  work.  No;  I  think  I  had 
better  furbish  up  my  scholarship,  and  take 
a  few  pupils." 

"  We  can  do  both,  James.  I  'm  sure 
teaching  little  girls  their  alphabets  can't  be 
half  BO  bad  as  bringing  up  young  men.  I  'm 
sure  my  heart  used  to  ache  for  poor  Mr. 
Mather,  my  cousin's  private  tutor,  for  he 
used  to  lead  a  life  of  it" 

Finally,  it  was  determined  that  both  plans 
should  be  put  into  execution.  It  does  n't 
appear  to  be  any  veiy  teirible  sacrifice  at 
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fint  sight,  but  it  was  a  very  great  one.  It 
was  the  end  of  all  home  comfort  Hith^to 
Pnie  and  her  husband  had  had  a  little 
world  of  their  own  within  the  parsonage 
gates.  When  they  closed  those  they  shut 
out  all  worry  and  annoyance,  and  found 
sunshine  amid  the  gloomiest  weather  in 
their  domestic  happiness.  By  their  own 
fireside  they  could  sit  side  by  side,  retired 
from  all  petty  troubles  and  cares  which 
CQ^ld  only  affect  them  as  the  wind  did  that 
howled  outside.  They  but  drew  the  closer 
toother,  and  felt  their  home  enjoyments 
hembtened  by  the  contrast  with  the  trouble 
without 

Now  all  this  was  at  an  end.  The  two 
lads  whom  James  had  to  prepare  for  college 
were  fair  enoiiffh  specimens  of  their  class, 
but  they  introaucea  a  discordant  element, 
and  necessitated  a  change  in  the  quiet  tenor 
of  life  at  the  vicarage. 

James  had  to  work  very  hard  now  too. 
He  had  to  read  up  all  his  work  for  them, 
for  a  few  years  of  neglect  had  turned  Ids 
classical  knowledge  into  a  very  wilderness, 
that  needed  mu(3i  pruning  and  training. 
He  was  quite  able  to  put  the  lads  into 
the  right  way  of  reading,  and  could 
thoroughly  prepare  them  for  their  earliest 
examinations.  But  to  help  them  really  in 
mastering  the  studies  they  had  to  undertake, 
to  i^ve  them  a  sound  grounding  in  the 
books  they  were  taking  in,  James  had  to 
reail  hard  enough  himself.  Little  did  the 
lads  know  when  they  retired  for  the  night 
that  James  sat  himself  down,  lexicon  at 
elbow,  to  prepare  his  lesson  for  the  next 
day,  and  had  to  struggle  with  it  almost  as 
hard  as  they  did. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  he  had  all  his 
parish  work  to  get  through  ;  for  James  was 
sorely  opposed  to  the  notion  of  a  clei^man 
who  neglected  his  people  in  order  to  make 
money  as  a  tutor.  Such  a  man,  he  used  to 
say,  should  have  been  a  collie  fellow,  not 
a  parish  priest  So  he  was,  perhaps,  over- 
scrupulous not  to  allow  his  attention  to  his 
pupils  to  interfere  with  his  labors  in  the 
village.  Prue,  however,  made  herself  very 
useful,  and  undertook  a  good  deal  of  the 
less  important  work.  She,  too,  had  her 
little  pupils  to  look  after,  but  that  was  not 
a  very  lalx)rious  duty. 

But,  altogether,  the  old  seclusion  was  gone, 
and  with  it  the  old  quiet  and  rest  James 
had  no  time  now  for  pleasant  chats  of  an 
evening.  If  he  had  an  hour  or  so  to  him- 
self, he  was  so'  weary  that  he  was  glad  to 
fliug  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  som. 

**  How  long  will  this  last  ? "  Prudence 
used  to  ask  nerself  as  she  sat  by  the  fire 
watching  James's  pale,  weaiy  face.    And 


then  ahe  would  build  castleB  ia  tfe  i^ 
until  she  too  b^;an  to  nod  in  the  easj-^m. 

until  the  lads  came  in  from  their  stiidi«i,« 
Martha  came  in  with  the  supper-trar.  TIhk 
was  bat  little  holiday  at  the  paisoiii^  vew, 

Thinfls  did  not  ^  very  smoothlT  at  Ik 
Manor-house  either.  Of  oourae,  tlie  sqiiM 
property  being  chiefly  in  land,  he  m@  art 
seriously  affe<Sed  bv  the  failure  of  GM- 
ing's  bank,  but  he  ^ad,  neverthelesa,  lest  & 
great  deal  more  than  even  a  rich  man  caa 
to  lose  in  such  a  way.  As  a  role  I  fsm 
people  do  riot  like  to  lose  anythii^  throQi^ 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  aqiixre  wh 
certainly  not  more  amiable  than  the  makr- 
ity  of  his  fellow-men.  Indeed,  I  afaonld  he 
inclined  to  admit  that  he  was  consaderaMT 
less  so  than  most ;  so  that,  wh&i  he  foani^ 
that  he  had  been  flinging  his  money  into  a 
rotten  sack,  he  was  mnaua.  It  was  aay- 
thing  but  a  pleasant  time  for  any  one  at  the 
Manor-house  for  several  weel^  afker  Uk 
crash.  Even  Philip,  who  was  down  lor  a 
few  days^  was  glad  to  pack  up  his  poztmaD- 
teau  and  to  be  recalled  *^on  urgent  basi- 
ness"  to  London. 

Philip  had  been  indnoed  to  come  dofwn 
by  filial  affection.  He  was  anxionsy  he 
wrote,  to  see  how  his  father  was,  now  that 
he  was  left  so/tw,  and  having  a  brief  holidiy 
would  run  down  and  stop  a  short  time. 

*'  Wants  some  money,  I  suppose,''  growled 
the  squire,  when  he  read  the  letter.  And 
the  squire  was  not  far  wrong.  Philip  of 
late  had  several  times  applied  to  his  father 
for  *'  advances,"  as  he  called  them,  so  that 
the  squire  had  some  reason  for  suspecting 
his  son's  affectionate  solicitude  for  his 
health. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
Philip  was  growing  idle.     Now  that  he  was 
Marcus  Lysaght's  brother-in-law  he  went 
into  society  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had 
done  before.     He  was  looking  about  for  an 
heiress,  he  told  his  sister  and  father  ;  bat  in 
reality  it  was  rather  the  society  of  youi^ 
men  of  fashion  that  he  affected.   He  took  to 
sporting,  and  made  a  book,  which  was  not 
a  very  successful  one  at  all  times^  for  the 
sort  of  literature  which  is  most  popolsr 
among  the  turfy  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  novel- 
writing,  and  needs  great  experience.   Philip's 
apprenticeship  to  the  ring  cost  him  dear. 
His  warmest  friends  fleec^  him,  for  in  bet- 
ting, as  in  love,  a  man  thinks  nothing  of 
stealing  a  march  on  his  most  intimate  Ihend 

A  series  of  heavy  losses  had  rather  told 
upon  Philip's  finances.  He  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  extravagant,  too,  this  year, 
relying  on  what  he  believed  to  be  his  **  aaib 
pots  on  the  races"  to  make  up  for  a  few 
exoeases.    Then,  again,  his  prosperous  com- 
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had  of  late  become  just  a  suBpidon 
y,  and  salaries  were  not  paid  with  the 
bc>ci:t3t4>nied  punctuality.  No  wonder,  then, 
^haeA  all  of  a  sudden  he  became  anxious  to 
lee  liow  his  father's  health  was  progressing. 
^  little  tii^htuess  in  the  money-market  is  a 
wonderful  stimulant  to  the  affections. 

Wlien,  however,  the  news  of  the  suspen- 
eioti.  of  payment  at  Golding's  bank  arrived  at 
Hremning,  Philip  saw  it  was  no  use  to  ask 
liis  father  for  any  more  advances,  and  when 
t^^  olU  gentleman  began  to  make  the  Manor- 
house  rather  more  lively  than  comfortable, 
lie  made  up  his  mind  and  his  luggage,  and 
sterted  back  to  town. 

He  was  all  anxiety  for  employment  now, 
but  unfortunately  it  was  vacation-time,  and 
even  supposing  it  had  been  term-time,  he 
would,  not  have  got  veiy  much  to  do  ;  for 
of  late  solicitors  had  discovered  that  the  once 
industrious  and  rising  young  barrister,  Mr. 
Philip  Charlwood,  was  not  quite  so  atten- 
tive aa  he  had  been  to  his  duties.     He  lost 
several  important  cases,  and  his  clients  some- 
how MTOuld  have  it  that  ha  had  not  studied 
loda  briefs.    And,  after  all,  unless  a  barrister 
does  study  his  brief,  he  can  hardly  hope  to 
be  successful,  even  by  aid  of  the  most  oril- 
liant  intellect  that  ever  puzzled  a  jury  or 
bewil<lered  a  judge. 

Philip  determined  to  make  a  descent  on 
Marcus,  so  he  wrote  over  to  Ireland  to  tell 
his  brother-in-law  that  he  had  been  over- 
working himself,  and  wanted  a  little  change 
of  air  for  his  health  ;  might  he  run  over  to 
the  Emerald  Isle  and  recruit  7 

Marcus  wrote  back  to  sav  that,  unfortu- 
nately, they  could  not  ask  him  over.  His 
lather  was  in  such  a  dangerous  state  that  his 
physicians  had  given  him  over,  and  under 
these  circumstances  Philip  would  hardly 
find  a  visit  pleasant 

"  Confounded  lucky  fellow,  Marcus  !  *  said 
Philip,  as  he  read  the  letter.   "  Does  n't  want 
money  a  bit,  and  here 's  the  old  boy  pop- 
ping off  to  leave  him  the  title  and  estates, 
while  here  am  I  confoundedly  hard  up,  and 
the  governor's  in  fine  health,  and  as  savage 
as  a  bear.    Confounded  bore  that  I  can't 
ran  over  to  Marcus  !    I  don't  like  to  write 
and  ask  him  to  lend  me  anything  ;  but  I 
must  get  the  money  somehow  or  another  ! " 
Now,  since  money,  like  any  other  com- 
modity, is  alwavs  to  be  had  at  a  price,  sup- 
posing you  don't  mind  paying  (or  promising 
to  pay)  pretty  dear  for  it,  there  is  no  great 
Kason  why,  when  a  man  like  Philip  says  he 
amst  have  it,  he  should  not  get  it. 

There  was  to  be  met  in  Piccadilly  and  the 
park  in  those  dinrs  a  fresh-colored  dandi- 
ned  gentleman  who  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself,  and  who  had  a  bowing  ac- 


quaintance with  nearly  all  the  men,  and  with 
only  a  very  few,  and  a  very  questionable 
few,  of  the  ladies,  that  one  meets  in  the 
idshionable  quarter'  of  an  afternoon  in  the 
season. 

He  had  a  nice  complexion,  dark  hair, 
grajrish-blue  eyes.  He  wore  neatlv  curled 
whiskers  and  a  natty  imperial  on  his  chin, 
and  his  clothes  were  faultless  in  fit  and 
quality,  though  there  was  an  indescribable 
slanginess  about  them.  There  was  a  vulgar 
assumption  about  the  fellow,  moreover,  as  he 
strutted  along,  with  Ms  hat  jauntily  perched 
over  his  left  ear,  and  with  a  camellia  in  his 
buttonhole.  He  was  always  met  with  a 
pleasant  smile  by  his  acquaintances  in  the 
Row  —  until  Ms  back  was  turned.  It  was 
clear  that  men  disliked  and  despbed  him, 
but  somehow  did  not  like  to  offend  him  :  — 
nee  mirum !  For  who  but  Joe  Davison  had 
smashed  up  that  eminent  lawyer,  Serjeant 
Marsh,  becaEiuse  —  so  people  said  —  that  or- 
nament of  the  legal  profession  had  once 
cracked  a  joke  about  Moses  and  money- 
lending?  Both  allusions  were  unpleasant 
to  Joe  Davison,  whose  father  had  been 
verger  —  or  whatever  the  Hebrew  equivsi- 
lent  for  that  functionary  may  be  —  at  a  syn- 
agogue in  the  neighborhood  of  WMtechapel, 
and  who  had  an  elegant  house  in  a  fine  street 
leading  out  of  a  fasMonable  square,  with  a 
sort  of  side-entrance  and  a  species  of  office, 
where  one  might  meet  some  of  the  greatest 
swells  about  town.  In  short,  Joe  Davison 
was  a  rich  Jew,  who  "knew  a  party" 
anxious  to  lend  a  few  thousands  to  de- 
serving young  men  with  large  expecta- 
tions. 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  taste  for 
fashionable  life  wMch  distinguished  Philip 
that  he  was  now  on  nodding  terms  witn 
Joe  Davison,  —  that  he  was  to  be  seen  call- 
ing on  Joe  in  his  elegant  crib  in  Vavasour 
Street,  and  that  Joe  breakfasted  with  Philip 
once  or  twice,  —  indeed,  had  all  of  a  sudden 
been  taken  with  such  an  admiration  for  the 
rising  young  barrister  that  he  actually  treas- 
ured up  one  or  two  autographs  of  his,  con- 
sisting of  signatures  written  across  narrow 
strips  of  paper  impressed  with  a  govern- 
ment stamp. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

CTPRBBS  AND  LAUREL. 

The  bod^  of  men  that  had  rescued  Ed- 
ward Harding  and  his  little  garrison  from 
such  imminent  peril  began  their  retreat  in 
an  orderly  manner.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
brief  delay  neoessaiy  for  the  removal  of 
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Mary  and  the  wounded  men  gave  the  ene- 
my time  to  leconnoitra,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered the  weakness  of  the  relieving  party. 
With  the  odds  on  their  sides  the  mutineers 
could  he  hrave  enough,  and  they  pressed 
the  retreating  troops  sorely.  The  route 
along  which  tne  retreat  lay  was  an  intricate 
and  difficult  one.  It  was  had  ^und,  con- 
sisting of  patches  of  iimgle,  with  here  and 
there  a  yawning  nullah  with  rugged  and 
precipitous  sides  worn  by  the  winter  tor- 
rents of  streams  that  now  slid  away  mere 
threads  of  water  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
parched  channels. 

The  sepoys  knew  the  coimtry  well,  and 
galled  the  retreating  force  with  an  incessant 
nre  irom  every  point  of  vantage  on  either 
aide.  In  vain  did  the  little  hotly  of  cavalry 
push  on,  while  the  infantry  skirmished  on 
either  side  to  drive  the  enemy  off.  The 
mutineers  retreated  before  their  advance, 
and  followed  them  up  as  they  withdrew. 

Anxiously  and  eagerly  did  they  look  for 
the  head  of  the  advancing  column,  for  as 
soon  as  that  came  in  sight  they  knew  the 
sepoys  would  abandon  the  pursuit  But  in 
the  mean  time  they  were  suffering  heavily 
from  the  fire  kept  ftp  from  every  side. 

The  olUcer  in  command  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  rage.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
—  not  the  womanly  tears  of  fear,  but  the 
hot  drops  of  anger  and  impatience  —  as 
he  saw  his  men  falling  round  him,  shot 
down  without  an  opportimity  of  retalia- 
tion. 

"  By  Heaven,  I  sha*  n*t  be  able  to  stand  this 
much  longer ! "  he  said,  riding  up  to  Edward. 
"  Will  you  undertake  a  dangerous  errand  for 
the  sake  of  these  brave  fellows  who  pushed 
on  to  your  rescue  I  ^ 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  gkdly  ! "  said  Ted. 

"  I  want  you  to  push  on  ahead  with  our 
guide  there,  and  hasten  up  the  advance  of 
the  column." 

The  native  was  mounted  on  the  horse  of 
a  slain  artilleryman,  and  he  and  Edward 
pushed  on  under  cover  of  a  volley  from  the 
infantry. 

But  their  purpose  was  divined  by  the 
sepoys,  and  many  a  shot  whistled  post  them 
as  tney  pressed  onward  across  the  open 
plain  which,  intersected  with  dry  water- 
courses, stretched  between  the  belt  of  jun- 
gle they  had  just  quitted  and  a  yet  denser 
forest  which  lay  between  them. 

Over  such  ground  a  light-footed  native 
could  almost  keep  up  with  their  horses,  for 
they  had  every  now  and  then  to  pull  up  and 
mak^  a  circuit  round  some  obstacle  which 
lay  in  their  path.  A  few  of  the  swiftest  of 
the  sepoys  pursued  them  on  their  left  flank, 
keeping  just  within  range,  and  firing  at  them 


whenever  a  check  in  their  oomBe  dSoAx 
favorable  opportimity. 

Before  tney  had  ridden  vevy  €a,  ai 
while  the  edge  of  the  forest  nvas  some  hah 
dred  yards  off,  a  shot  took  effect  on  tliifc  sa- 
tive. 

^  If  I  fall,  don't  stop,  sahib  ;  ride  stxa^^ 
ahead.  You  can  find  your  'vray  thrtms^ 
the  forest  by  the  traces  left  by  onr  admnise 
this  morning,  and  the  troope  most  be  m 
the  plain  beyond  if  they  have  n'l  alrea^ 
entered  the  jungle.  I  feajc  I  sfanll  neat  l» 
able  to  sit  in  my  saddle  long  ;  I  'm  bleeding 
very  fast." 

"  My  brave  fellow  !  stick  to  your  liccse 
as  long  as  you  can.  We  may  meet  the  ef^ 
umn  sooner  than  you  expect  Shall  ve 
halt,  and  I  '11  bind  up  the  wound  ?  Wheve 
is  it?" 

"  It 's  no  use,  sahib.  The  shot  has  in- 
jured the  lungs  ;  I  can  feel  it  from  the  pam 
of  breathing.  But  111  clin^  to  my  ee^ 
while  1  can,  for  I  will  not  &11  into*  their 
hands  alive." 

The  poor  fellow's  voice  grew  fainter  m 
he  spoke,  and  he  reeled  in  his  saddle. 
The  red  blood  poured  down  over  his  white 
dress.  Ted  saw  that  nothing  could  bbt9 
him,  and  presently,  with  a  stifled  groan  and 
a  diill  rattle  in  his  throat,  the  gallant  native 
bent  forward  over  his  saddle-bow,  and  fdl 
headlong  to  the  ground,  dead. 

The  pursuers  gave  a  shout  of  triumph. 
They  had  evidentlv  been  aiming  chiefly  at 
the  native,  to  which  fact  Edward  had  oii'ed 
his  safety  principally.  Now  the  bulleta 
came  singing  past  him  in  moat  unpleasant 
frequency  and  propinquity.  All  of  a  sud- 
den his  horse  gave  a  plunge  and  reared. 
Ted  was  almost  thrown  from  his  saddle,  but 
he  recovered  himself  at  once,  and  lookine 
down  saw  the  blood  pouring  from  a  woubo 
in  the  poor  animal's  neck. 

"  Q<K)d  heavens  !  if  it  should  fall  under 
me  before  I  can  reach  the  jungle  ! "  thought 
Ted,  and  a  cold  perspiration  stood  on  nis 
forehead  at  the  thought. 

But,  luckily  for  him,  the  horse  did  strag- 
gle gallantly  on.  The  wound  was  not  a 
mortel  one,  though  the  loss  of  blood  was 
b^unin^  to  tell  on  the  pace,  when,  to  his 
great  delight,  Ted  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
troops  coming  through  the  trees. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  had  come 
up  to  him.  His  pursuers  disappeared,  and 
Edward  found  breath  to  tell  tne  officer  in 
command  of  the  peril  in  which  the  advance 
was  placed.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  On 
they  went  at  the  double,  Ted  dismounting 
and  keeping  up  with  the  head  of  the  column. 

^Let  us  now  see  how  the  little  body  he 
had  left  was  doing. 
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\VlieTi  they  got  about  half-way  across  the 

>X>oTi    they  hidted  and  formed  in  square, 

nrllii  the  cuvahy  in  the  middle.     The  men 

wrerne  too  weary  to  retreat  farther,  and  could 

nx>t;    return  the  enemy's  fire  with  any  effect 

manoeuvre  was  tolerably  successful,  but 

se|>oy8,  taking  advantage  of  a  nullah  on 

li^ht  flank,  flung  out  a  body  of  picked 

i,  that  kept  up  a  telling  fire,  while  pro- 

I  by  the  mequalities  ofthe  ground  from 

return  volleys.     It  was  necessary  to 

fiLt;t:einpt  to  dislodge  this  party,  so  the  cavalry 

cli.&rged  them.    The  sepoys  retreated  alon^ 

title  bed  of  the  torrent  wnere  the  horse  could 

xi.o^    continue  the  pursuit     As  they  were 

exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  borders  of  the 

jungle,  they  could  not  hold  the  post,  so  they 

nad  to  retire  to  the  main  body,  whereupon, 

of  course,  the  sepoys  returned  to  the  position 

'tbey  hiul  abancloned,  and  poured  a  dama- 

g^ing  volley  into  their  ranks.    At  the  same 

tlnie  a  heavy  fusillade  was  kept  up  from  the 

JTUigle,  and  being  thus  taken  in  flank  and 

reaj-,  the  little  troop  suffered  severely. 

"When    the  chai^  was  proposed,   Tom 
M^artindale,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  insisted 
on  taking  part  in  it     The  cavalry  were  but 
ie'w  in  number  at  best,  and  as  he  had  taken 
one  trooper's  horse,  it  was  but  fair,  he  de- 
clared, ttiat  he  should  also  take  his  duty. 
IVlien  the  retreat  came,  and  the  galling 
cross-fire  was  so  severe  that  the  only  hope 
of  saving  a  man  of  them  waa  to  give  orders 
to   them  to  set  spurs  and  gallop  back  as 
fast  as  they  could,  Tom  fell  a  little  in  the 
rear,  and  when  the  troopers  pulled  up  at 
the  8f|uare,  Tom  was  not  among  them.     He 
had  been  hit,  and  had  fallen  about  half-way 
between  the  two  positions. 

Fortunately  for' poor  Mary,  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  square,  and  could  not  see 
what  had  befallen  her  husband.  AJl  her 
attention,  too,  was  centred  just  now  in  her 
child,  for  the  baby  was  dangerously  ill  from 
cold  and  exposure,  —  dying,  in  fact,  as  all 
eyes  but  hers  could  read  m  its  face. 

Meantime  the  column  with  Edward  at  its 
head  was  seen  advancing  from  the  wood. 
The  sepoys  pushed  out  supports  to  their 
party  in  the  nullah,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  going  to  be  a  pitched  battle. 

But  the  officer  in  command  of  the  rescue 
felt  that  the  mutineers  would  not  show  Bo 
bold  a  front  if  they  did  not  count  on  some 
large  reinforcements,  and  thought  it  prudent 
to  make  good  his  retreat  at  once,  before  his 
men  gave  out  from  sheer  fatigue. 

Just  as  all  was  ro'idy  ^>r  t>e  rpfreat, Tom 
Martindale,  whom  we  left  Mng  in  the  open 
between  friends  and  foes,  began  to  recover 
consciousness,  and,  seeing  his  position  and 
the  preparations  for  a  retreat,  staggered  to 


his  feet  and  tried  to  rejoin  the  troops.  In 
an  instant  a  hundred  bullets  ploughed  up 
the  ground  round  him.  One  took  effect  m 
his  leg  and  brouglit  him  to  the  ground,  but 
Tom  struggled  forward  on  hands  and  knees, 
for  it  was  tor  dear  life  he  was  strugj^ling. 

On  seeing  him  still  alive,  several  of  the 
sepoys  sprang  out  of  the  nullah  and  made 
towards  nim  with  the  intention  of  bayonet- 
ing him.  But  Edward  Harding  was  as 
auick  as  they.  He  snatched  a  munket  from 
le  nearest  soldier,  and  flew  to  the  rescue 
of  his  friend. 

"  Look  out,  Tom  !  look  behind  you  !  '*  he 
shouted,  for  one  of  the  mutineers  was  close 
upon  the  wounded  man  with  clubbed  mus- 
ket, prepared  to  dash  out  his  brains. 

Tom  looked  round  at  the  warning  shout, 
and  had  just  time  to  hurl  his  discharged 
revolver  at  his  enemy,  with  such  good  aim 
as  to  strike  him  on  the  wrist  as  he  was 
raising  his  gun  over  his  head  to  strike.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover,  Ted  had  dashed 
up,  and,  striding  across  Tom,  gave  the 
sepoy  the  point  in  his  throat.  In  an  instant 
a  couple  more  closed  with  him,  but  Ted 
kept  tnem  at  bay. 

Tom  meantime  had  taken  his  friend's  re- 
volver, and  with  its  last  undischarged  barrel 
knocked  over  one  of  the  assailants.  There 
was  not  a  second  to  lose,  though  all  was  done 
in  far  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  describe 
it.  Ted  saw  that  to  prolong  his  contest 
with  the  sepoy  would  give  the  others  time 
to  come  up,  so,  without  wasting  a  precious 
moment  in  parrying,  he  drove  straight  at 
his  foe,  received  a  thrust  on  his  breastplate 
which  luckily  glanced  off  his  gorget,  and 
pinned  the  fellow  to  the  ground.  Then, 
without  waiting' to  withdraw  the  weapon,  he 
caught  Tom  up,  flung  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  ran  back  to  the  main  body  with  him. 

"  That  ought  to  be  the  Victoria  Cross  !  ** 
said  the  commanding  officer,  as  Ted  re- 
entered the  square  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
troops. 

In  another  minute  the  retreat  began,  and 
was  effected  without  much  loss,  the  enemy 
abandoning  the  pursuit  after  a  mile  or  so. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Kholaghur  the 
losses  had  been  pretty  heavy,  for  the  forced 
marches  had  tola  severely  on  the  wounded, 
and  many  of  them  fell  out  along  the  march 
to  die.  When  they  arrived  at  the  fort  the 
surgeons  paid  prompt  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ers, who  were  placed  in  hospital  at  once. 

Ted  had  been  greatly  alarmed  for  Tom, 
who  seamed  to  prrow  very  weak,  so  he  asked 
the  surgeon  who  attended  him  if  the  hiuts 
were  dangerous. 

"  Are  you  a  great  friend  of  his  ?''  said  the 
surgeon. 
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"  Almoet  like  a  bTother,**  said  Edward. 

*'  Then  you  had  better  undertake  the 
painful  taak  of  breaking  the  intelligence  to 
nis  wife.  He  can't  get  over  it  Want  of 
medical  caie  for  his  first  wound,  added  to 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  he  has  undergone 
since,  has  made  him  too  weak  to  get  over 
the  shock  to  the  system  from  the  second 
wound.  We  have  done  all  we  can.  The 
wounds  of  themselves  are  not  positively 
mortal,  but  he  is  so  exhausted  he  has  no 
rallying  power.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
or  his  child  will  die  first,  for  the  poor  little 
thing  la  sinking  too.  I  have  n't  the  heart  to 
tell  the  mother,  and  upon  my  word  I  don't 
know  how  vou  will  be  able  to  do  it ! " 

*'  Does  Martindale  know  there  is  no  h(»>e 
for  him?" 

*^I  think  he  guesses  as  much,  but  I'm 
afraid  of  the  shock,  so  I  sha'  n't  speak  of  it 
yet  unless  he  Questions  me.  He  may  linger 
a  day  or  two,  lor  he  has  a  stout  heart  and 
a  strong  constitution ;  one  less  tenacious 
of  life  would  have  broken  down  long 
since." 

**  And  yet  there 's  no  hope  ?  " 

«  None." 

Poor  Ted  was  auite  unmanned  by  this 
sad  news.  He  could  not  summon  courage 
to  see  either  Tom  or  Mary  just  then,  but 
went  away  to  the  quarters  that  had  been 
allotted  to  him  in  tne  fort,  and  there  in 
silence  went  through  his  agony.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  half  nis  life  were  going,  thus 
to  lose  the  beloved  friend  who  had  become 
even  dearer  than  ever  now  for  the  perils 
they  had  passed  through  together. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom*  letimed  from  the 
surgeon's  own  lips  how  near  his  end  was. 
He  had  detected  a  look  in  the  doctor's  face 
that  told  him  of  the  dancer,  and  he  b^ged 
him  to  speak  frankly,  ana  tell  him  if  there 
was  any  hope.  The  doctor  pressed  his 
hand  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  My  poor  little  Mary  ! "  cried  Tom, 
faintly,  —  "my  poor  little  Mary,  and  my 
poor  darling  baby  !  " 

"  Poor  little  thing  ! "  said  the  surgeon,  — 
"  poor  wife  ! " 

And  he  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Tom  lay  very  quiet  for  some  time.  When 
a  man  is  told  that  liis  last  hour  is  near,  it  is 
but  natural  that  he  should  turn  his  eyes 
back  on  his  past  for  a  while.  There  was 
nothing  in  Tom's  life  to  make  the  retro- 
spection bitter.  He  regretted  the  estrange- 
ment between  his  father  and  himself,  but 
he  could  not  reproach  himself  for  its  cause. 
"Ah,  if  he  had  known  what  a  wife  my 
Mary  would  make  to  me,  he  would  not 
have  said  a  word  against  it." 

By  and  by  Tom  sent  one  of  the  hospital 


orderlies  to  look  for  £dwaid  Hanfiflg  mi\ 
bring  him  to  his  bedside. 

When  Edward  cuae,  Tom  aav  tbit  k 
knew  alL 

"  So  the  doctor  has  told  yon,  Ted.  ^4 
old  fellow,  the  dearest  siid  best  tnak 
must  part,  I  suppose,  for  a  time.  To&l 
take  care  of  Mazy  and  the  babj  for  me  P 

Ted  could  not  speak,  but  hue  pressed  tk 
wasted  hand  that  ne  clasped  with  bcfthtf 
his. 

«  Does  she  know  it,  Ted  1" 

Edward  shook  his  head.  **^  I  ooaH^ 
have  the  heart  to  tell  hei^  Tom/'  he  ayd, 
in  a  broken  voice. 

^'  Poor  girl !  —  perhaps  she  had  betui 
hear  it  from  me.  Mow  lon^  have  I,  Tedl 
Did  the  doctor  teU  you  ? " 

''  No,  my  dear  old  boy,  he  said  it  m^ 
be  hours,  —  days  perhaps." 

"  No,  not  days,  Ted  !  It  won't  he  day^I 
can  feel.  I  feel  so  hint  that  it  eeenos  » if 
I  have  onlv  to  dose  mv  eyes  and  oesse  te 
wish  for  life,  and  then  t  snoold  pass  av^* 
You  11  be  kind  to  Mary  when  I  in  ^catt  r 

*^Tom,  may  I  suggest  somethmg  tm 
you?" 

"  What  is  it,  old  friend  1 " 

"  Let  me  write  a  letter  at  your  dietatiaB 
to  your  father.  He  loves  you  venr  deaify, 
Tom,  and  if  he  thought  you  did  not  leave 
the  world  in  kindness  to  him  it  would  al- 
most break  his  heart.  And  he  will  be  abk 
to  aid  Mary  far  better  than  I,  a  poor  sol- 
dier, could  do." 

*'  Dear  old  dad  !  he  must  n't  l^iink  I  bare 
forgotten  all  his  long  love  and  coodn«a 
You  shall  write  for  me,  Ted.  Wifl  you  do 
it  at  once,  for  I  'm  afraid  after  I  have  tdd 
poor  Mary  I  shall  be  too  weak  and  un- 
manned. Poor  child !  the  doctors  haw 
made  her  go  and  lie  down,  and  thej  ha^ 
given  her  a  sleeping-draught,  —  ahe  's  won 
out  with  anxiety  and  terror." 

Edward  Harding  sat  down  by  his  friewHi 
bedside  and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  for  him 
to  his  poor  old  father.  Poor  Tom !  He 
could  not  reproach  himself  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  their  affectionate  relations,  but 
he  bitterlv  lamented  that  they  had  paited 
more  coldly  than  they  had  ever  done  Wore 
in  their  lives. 

He  committed  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
father's  care.  He  knew  that  when  he  was 
dead  his  father  would  be  kind  to  his  dear 
ones,  and  he  told  him  what  a  noble,  afiee* 
tionate  wife  Marv  had  been  to  him. 

If 

Edward  could  hardly  see  for  tears  how  to 
write  the  simple,  manly  words  of  his  dyii^ 
friend.  But  at  last  the  mournful  task  was 
over.  Then  Tom  begged  him  to  bring  Maiy 
and  the  child. 
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had  jtist  woke  up,  and  was  much 
&esli.ed  and  restored.    The  baby,  poor  lit- 
ft  t;liii:ig  !  was  looking  more  like  death  than 
even  Marv  was  alarmed  now.    Ed- 


Eund  l>irought  them  to  the  bedside  of  Tom 
i€L  t»Keii  withdrew. 

Of  ttte  anguish  of  that  interview  no  words 
r  mixie  conid  give  you  an  idea.  I  have  n't 
:ie  liestrt  to  attempt  to  describe  it.  But 
'om.  comforted  his  poor  wife,  and  at  last 
rte  l>itl;emesd  was  over  for  a  while,  and  she 
ms  calm,  for  he  was  yet  with  her.  She 
Lever  quitted  his  side  again  until  the  end, 
or  in.  the  quiet  watches  of  the  ni^ht  she 
elt  a  faint  pressure  of  her  husband^  hand. 
Ilie  l>ent  over  him  and  heard  him  say  very 
aixitly,  — 

**  Gfood  by,  God  bless  you  ! "  , 

And.  then  she  stooped  down  and  kissed 
bmx,  —  and  it  was  all  over. 

Then  the  anguish  and  the  bitterness  re- 

feumed   more  acutely  than  ever,  and  Mary 

TRrrestled  with  her  grief  and  despair  all  alone 

by  the  side  of  her  dead.     And  the  morning 

looking  in  at  the  window  found  her  asleep 

beside  nim  she  loved,  —  sleeping  the  sleep 

that  comes  of  long  weeping.    When  they 

^woke  her  she  was  more  calm,  but  it  was 

the  calm  that  springs  of  a  broken  heart. 

She  had  wept  until  she  had  no  more  tears 

U>  fthed  ;  even  the  news  that  her  child  was 

gone  could  but  add  one  short,  sharp  spasm 

of  pain  to  her  aching  heart 

She  bore  up  agamst  her  grief  until  she 
saw  her  husband  and  her  baby  laid  together 
in  a  grave  in  the  cemetery  without  the  gates 
of  Kholaghur.  But  after  the  earth  had 
closed  upon  her  treasures  her  strength  failed 
her.  She  was  stricken  down,  and  lay  for 
several  weeks  on  the  narrow  border  which 
divides  this  world  from  the  next 

Edward  Harding,  too,  now  that  the  dan- 
gers were  over  and  the  r&iction  had  begun 
to  set  in,  took  a  fever,  and  was  in  hospital 
lor  a  couple  of  months.    He  ruse  from  his 
bed  a  mere  skeleton,  and  the  surgeons  de- 
clared that  the  only  hope  of  saving  his  life 
was  to  send  him  home  at  once.     For  the 
mutiny  was  at  an  end  now,  and  the  British 
rule  preserved  in  India.   So  Ted  and  Mary, 
with  many  other  invalids,  were  sent  by 
easy  stages  in  palanquins  to  the  nearest 
coast,  and  put  on  board  transports   bound 
for  England. 

And  the  same  ship  that  took  Ted  home 
bore  also  a  report  to  the  military  authori- 
ties,* in  which  **  Lieutenant  Edward  Hard- 
ing, 203d  Berkshire  Rifles,  was  especially 
recommended  to  notice  for  his  unflinching 
bravery  in  rescuing  a  wounded  officer  and 
canying  him  off  under  a  severe  fire,  en- 
gaging and  killing  two  of  his  assailants." 


The  little  bit  of  bronze  for  which  Ed- 
ward  had  so  often  sighed,  and  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  wbich  he  had  longed  and 
looked  so  earnest^,  was  almost  within  his 
grasp  now.  But  he  did  not  think  of  it  or 
care  for  it  much  now.  He  was  sick  and 
sore  at  heart,  and  would  have  given  all  the 
Victoria  Crosses  in  the  world  to  win  back 
the  beloved  friend  who  was  sleeping  under 
the  walls  of  Kholaghur. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THS  BETUBN  TO  OLD  ENGLAND. 

Wbabilt  passed  away  the  days  of  travel 
for  Edward  Harding.  For  poor  Mary  Mar- 
tindale  they  were  no  Vorse  than  any  days 
were,  now  that  all  she  had  prized  in  life 
was  gone.  You  would  scarcely  have  known 
her  again,  so  thin  and  pale  and  wasted  had 
she  become  under  her  sorrow.  Her  sorrow 
was  not  demonstrative,  but  the  calm  was 
the  calm  of  a  heart  that  was  dead,  of  a  life 
that  had  no  further  care  or  hoi)e  or  joy  in 
this  world.  There  was  a  patient  but  yet 
wistfrd  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  re- 
signed to  her  loss,  which  was  but  for  a 
while,  but  yet  was  looking  anxiously  for  the 
hour  that  was  to  unite  her  to  her  dear  ones. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ted  had  done  on 
the  death  of  Tom  was  to  send  off  the  letter 
which  his  dying  friend  had  dictated  to  him 
for  Mr.  Martindale.  With  it  he  also  wrote 
a  letter  begging  Mr.  Martindale  to  commu- 
nicate withnim  as  to  what  could  be  done 
for  poor  Mary.  The  child,  he  told  the  old 
gentleman,  was  dead  as  well  as  the  father, 
and  there  was  only  this  poor  broken-heartea 
girl- widow  left,  —  the  only  legacy  his  son 
could  bequeath  him. 

Old  Mr.  Martindale  was  growing  sorely 
tired  of  his  position  and  his  life.  It  was 
something  to  have  worked  himseK  frx)m  a 
humble  position  to  be  an  under-secretaiy, 
but  he  ceased  now  to  take  any  pride  in  his 
success.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  what  was 
wealth  to  him  when  his  son — his  only  heir 
—  was  estranged  ? 

In  truth,  the  old  gentleman  was  breaking 
fast  He  had  officiid  worries  as  well  as  pri- 
vate afflictions  to  bear  up  against  The  in- 
auiry  into  the  army-administration  after 
le  close  of  the  Crimean  War  had  been  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  He  was  conscious 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  had  always 
done  his  duty  as  far  as  the  svstem  would 
admit ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  the  originator 
of  one  or  two  reforms  in  the  system.  But 
when  the  collapse  came,  and  the  exposure 
of  official  blunoers  in  the  papers  followed, 
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he  WBS  hurt  to  find  himself  misrepresented. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the  office  de- 
cried, and  all  its  faults  held  up  to  public 
scorn.  But  it  was  infinitely  harder  to  find 
himself  connected  with  the  errors,  —  to  have 
them,  in  fact,  attributed  to  him,  —  by 
writers  in  the  press. 

You  see,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  scapegoat.  That  would 
maJce  it  easier  for  the  writers  of  the  sting- 
ing leaders,  not  to  mention  that  an  attack 
on  an  individual  is,  of  course,  always  more 
telling  and  trenchant  than  a  ceneral  con- 
demnation of  a  system  or  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives. So  the  whole  flight  of  pen- 
shafts  was  directed  at  the  permanent  under- 
secretary. The  secretary,  it  was  aivued  by 
the  papers,  was  a  bird  of  passage  who  came 
in  with  a  ministry,  and  was  perhaps  turned 
out  by  its  fall  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  master  the  aetails  of  his  work  ;  whereas 
the  permanent  under-secretary  was  practi- 
cally the  head  of  the  office,  was  acquainted 
with  all  its  workings,  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  where  the  system  was 
faulty.  Now  there  was  much  that  was  true 
in  this,  but  one  consideration  was  over- 
looked. Mr.  Martindale  had  been  a  clerk 
in  the  office  himself,  and  his  present  sulwr- 
dinates  and  former  fellow-officials  regarded 
all  he  did  \^'ith  a  certain  sort  of  je^ousy. 
They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  enthu.siastic  public 
servants.  Thev  liked  their  salaries,  and  if 
they  did  not  like  the  8vst«m,  at  all  events 
they  hated  chanj?e.  They  had  to  run  in 
that  wretched  official  groove  all  their  lives, 
but  they  w^ere  strongly  opposed  to  any 
alteration  in  that  groove,  because  it  would 
involve  trouble.  Least  of  all  did  they 
think  they  were  called  on  to  submit  to  any 
innovations  dictated  by  one  who  was,  after 
all,  one  of  themselves.  Whenever  Mr. 
Martindale  wished  to  improve  the  rules  and 
traditions,  he  was  met  by  a  stolid,  stubborn 
opposition  that  he  could  never  conquer,  and 
could  only  very  rarely  conciliate.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  it  was  hopeless  to  in- 
troduce a  regulation,  which  was  absolutely 
perfect  even,  in  the  teeth  of  this  feeling, 
oecause  the  excellence#  of  the  regulation 
would  only  be  proved  by  its  working,  and 
its  working  would  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  men  who  had  to  carry  it  out 

Even  this  was  not  alL  His  chiefs  de- 
serted the  brave  old  boy.  They  felt  that 
public  opinion  must  have  its  victim,  and 
they  were  none  of  them  anxious  to  appear 
in  that  capacitv*  But  here,  they  argued, 
was  the  man  wto  ought  to  be  glad  of  the 
opportunitv  of  suffering.  He  had  been 
promoted  by  the  higher  authorities  from 
the  ranks,  and  had  a  splendid  position,  and 


the  least  he  could  do  in  cxstitiide  nte 
submit  to  being  the  cockshy  of  tiie  pa  ', 
now  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  needed,    ak  1 
view  of  the  matter  "waa  delicately  saggofed 
to  BIr.  Martindale.     He  did  not  ^  ocaoc' 
(as  he  generally  did  in  his  minutes)  vdk 
their  lordships'  opinionsy  but  he  was  a  boa 
clerk,  —  he  nad  first   ipvalked  in  led-tifi 
leading-strings,  and  he  knew  better  thsa  a 
dispute  and  make  a   scandaL     No  nutia  . 
how  severely  he  waa  handled  in  the  poi^ 
it  was  against  official  ^iqnette  forhnati 
defend  himself.     If  the  chiefs  of  his  c&x 
were  silent,  he  must  "  grin  and  bear  it,'— 
and  he  did. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  given  to  nndcsstsii 
that  a  title  would  be  the  reward  of  his  vi- 
carious suffering.  There  had  been  a  tiiae 
when  such  an  announcement  would  hsn 
far  more  than  repaid  him  for  the  pain.  Bit 
a  title  had  no  charm  for  him  now,  whsi 
the  dream  of  his  life  was  ^one,  and  wIkb 
his  son,  instead  of  TnalriTig  a  orilliant  matdu 
and  establishing  the  family  in  a  place  i& 
good  society,  had  married  a  governed  aad 
taken  a  commission  in  a  marcnin^  regiment 

After  the  Inquiry  was  closed,  and  tlie 
reforms  it  suggested  were  carried  out,  in  tk 
amalgamation  of  the  departments,  Mr.  Ma^ 
tindsue  was,  at  his  own  request,  and  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  had  made  him  the 
scapegoat,  allowed  to  retire  from  active  ser> 
vice.     He  had  reason  to  r^^ret  the  step  be 
had  taken  before  very  long.     Inactivity  wm 
very  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  hated  the 
country,  so  that  he  could  n't  find  employ- 
ment in  looking  after  his  estates.     These 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  mope  about  at  the 
clubs,  where  he  was  considered   rather  § 
bore,  because  he  occasionally  made  a  cod- 
fidential  defence  of  himself  against  the  late 
commission,  when  he  caught  any  one  tbM 
he  could  make  a  listener  oL 

He  had  been  all  his  life  talking  of  his 
hard  work  and  incessant  occupation.  How 
often  had  he  described  bow  intensely  be 
should  enioy  himself  when  he  was  freed 
from  his  hmiess,  and  could  kick  up  his 
heels  in  peaceful  pastures,  where  there  were 
no  Estimates  ana  no  Mutiny  Act,  when 
Clothing  Colonels  were  unknown,  and  new 
patterns  for  gold  lace  and  buttons  existed 
not !  Now  the  harness  was  off,  —  hut 
where  was  the  peaceful  pasture  1 

Who  invented  the  proverbial  complaint 
that  no  man  ever  obtams  his  wishes  ?  It^ 
an  incorrect  saying.  A  man  does  not  al- 
ways win  his  heart's  desire,  —  but  it  is  the 
ritest  mercy  that  he  does  not.  Better  to 
disappointed,  and  enioy  mentally  the 
delights  you  imagine  will  be  yours  when 
your    wish    is   accomplished.     Better  to 
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magine  how  the  rosy  apples  would  taste 
f  they  'were  yours,  than  to  pluck  them  and 
and  them  turn  to  ashes  and  bitterness  on 
iroor  lips. 

Both  Mr.  Martindale  and  Edward  Hard- 
ing  have  gained  objects  which  they  once 
desired,  and  how  little  value  are  they  now 
that  they  have  them  !  When  Edward  set  sail 
from  England  for  his  first  campaign,  he  was 
"worse  than  a  beggar,  with  a  olank  future 
Taefore  him.     Buthe  had  ambitious  dreams 
of  a  military  career,  and  one  lurking  long- 
ing—  one  strong  and  secret  determination 
—  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross.     It  was  as 
cood  as  his  now,  but  of  what  value  was  it  ? 
1  'd   rather  be  the  ruined  man,  with  his 
slender  hopes,  going  out  to  fight  fortune 
with  a  brave  heart,  tnan  this  poor  broken- 
spirited  invalid  going  home  to  receive  the 
tnreepenn'orth  of  bronze  that  he  had  so 
longed  for.     Fame,  distinction,  promotion, 
were  before  him,  but  they  could  not  turn 
into  a  smiling  garden  the  wilderness  through 
which  his  future  lay. 

Mr.  Martindale  had  dreamed  of  a  peerage 
to  be  conferred  on  him  after  long  years  of 
devoted  service.     He  had  imagined  himself 
wealthy,  with  a  good  position  in  society. 
And  these  thinss  had  seemed  to  him  the 
very  summit  of  human  bliss.     Now  they 
were  within  his  grasp,  and  what  were  they 
worth  ?  A  title  that  ne  could  not  transmit, 
—  which  would  die  with  him  ;  riches  that 
could  do  nothing  more  for  him  than  buy 
him  a  vault  in  Kensal  Green  ;  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society,  —  the  pociety  of  those  who 
had  sacrificed  him  and  libelled  him. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  be  disappointed  in 
all  our  hopes,  but  it  is  often  but  a  blessing 
in  dii^iise.  If  it  be  sore  to  bear,  it  is 
worse  to  win  your  wish  and  find  it  is  but 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Deep  was  Mr.  Martindale's  affliction  when 
he  heard  of  his  son's  death.  In  spite  of 
their  quarrel,  he  loved  his  son  araently, 
and  was  always  hoping  he  would  return. 
After  all  he  had  gone  through,  he  began  to 
think  Tom  might  have  chosen  the  wiser 
path.  What  did  his  notion  of  supreme 
nappiness  turn  out  to  be  ?  An  empty  de- 
lusion. His  son  had  chosen  more  wisely 
prhaps,  for  affection,  after  all,  thought  the 
lone  old  man,  is  worth  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

He  repented  bitterly  that  he  had  driven 
his  son  from  him.  He  had  made  the  boy 
his  friend  and  companion.  Their  relations 
had  been  more  like  those  of  brothers  than 
of  father  and  son,  yet  he  had  expected  the 
lad  to  how  when  for  the  first  time  he  tried 
to  exert  parental  authority.  Was  it  wrong, 
then,  to  let  his  son  hold  so  familiar  a  rela- 


tion ?  Not  a  bit ;  the  wrong  was  in  trying 
to  compel  the  lad's  affections.  But  for  that,  : 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  trying  to 
oblige  him  to  submit  by  the  exercise  of 
iiatherly  authority,  they  might  have  been 
friends  and  brothel's  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  only  thing  the  poor  old  man  could 
think  of,  to  appease  his  remorse,  was  to 
treat  his  son's  widow  with  all  love  and 
tenderness.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Ted 
begging  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  dead  friend 
ami  his  broken-hearted  father,  to  send  Mary 
home  to  him,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove 
from  her  mind  the  unfavorable  impression 
which  his  past  conduct  must  have  made. 

There  comes  a  finish  at  last  to  the  lon- 
gest joumev.  Sitting  on  the  deck  one  sultry 
afternoon,  Edwutl  saw  what  seemed  a  line 
of  cloud  on  the  distant  horizon.  As  the 
vessel  plunged  forward,  beating  back  a  cata- 
ract of  wmte  spray  from  her  bows,  and 
leaving  a  long  seething  ribbon  of  creamy 
foam  m  her  wake,  the  far  line  of  cloud 
widened  and  rose  from  the  wave,  and  pres> 
ently  a  fleck  of  sunlight  smote  upon  it, 
maMng  a  white  streak,  and  by  and  by  it 
was  possible  to  descry  that  it  had  a  green 
crest,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  wall  of  white 
cliffs  that  bounds  the  southeastern  shores  of 
England. 

The  news  that  England  was  in  sight  had 
spread  over  the  ship  by  this  time,  and  the 
passengers  came  crowding  forward,  where 
Eiiward  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  land  that  so  many 
of  them  had  never  hoped  to  see  again. 
Cripples,  who  had  left  that  shore  in  the 
full  possession  of  strength  and  limb,  hobbled 
on  iheit  crutches  to  gaze  towards  it  eagerly, 
and  strove  to  picture  the  kind  faces  that 
would  greet  them  when  they  touched  the 
land.  Men  who  had  quitted  England  in 
the  glory  of  health  crawled  along,  pale, 
wast«i  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  to 
view  her  coasts  once  again,  and  sigh  with 
relief  to  think  there  was  their  home,  where 
they  might  recruit  their  shattered  energies. 
There  were  tears  on  many  a  bronzed  cheek 
that  had  never  blanched  in  battle,  for  eyes 
that  could  look  death  defiantly  in  the  face 
grew  dim  at  the  sight  of  native  land. 

There  was  one  incident  which  touched 
Edward  greatly,  A  poor  fellow,  quite  a 
lad,  who  had  been  blinded  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell,  had  begged  some  of  his  comrades 
to  lead  him  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  and, 
having  ascertained  in  which  direction  the 
land  lay,  was  standing  motionless,  with  his 
darkened  orl>s  turned  towards  England.  If 
he  could  not  see  its  shore,  he  seemed  con- 
tent that  the  breeze  which  blew  from  it 
should  fan  his  poor  pale  cheek. 
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Edward  went  and  reported  to  Maiy  that 
England  was  at  last  in  si^ht,  and  she,  too, 
came  forwanl  to  look  at  it.  But  she  was 
not  able  to  stay  lon^  on  deck.  Thoughts 
came  crowding  so  thickly  upon  her  as  she 
rememl)ered  the  time  when  she  and  her 
husband  sailed  for  Imlia,  and  watched  those 
same  white  cliffs  as  they  sank  below  the 
waves,  and  twilight  came  on  and  the  stars 
started  out  one  by  one  in  the  purple  vault, 
before  the  pale  sreen  light  of  tne  dying 
sunset  had  ceaseu  to  linger  over  the  sea 
where  England  had  faded  from  sight. 

The  vessel  arrived  in  port  in  due  time, 
and  Edward,  after  a  rest  of  two  or  three 
days,  took  Mary  up  to  town.  His  health 
was  so  terribly  shaken  that  the  medical 
man  who  had  chaige  of  the  invalids  on 
boaj^d  the  Osprey  had  recommended  him  to 
go  to  London  and  have  the  best  advice  he 
could  get  So  he  took  Maiy  to  Mr.  Martin- 
dale's,  and  left  her  there,  thinking  it  best 
not  to  intrude  on  the  melancholy  interview 
which  would  take  place  between  the  mourn- 
ers. Then  he  went  to  consult  Dr.  Borra- 
daHe,  the  celebrated  physician,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  nim  in,  which  was 
great  good  fortune,  for  the  doctor  was  in 
such  re([uest  he  had  hardly  time  to  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep. 

The  physician  listened  attentively,  with 
a  grave  face,  to  Edward's  story,  and  then 
examined  him  very  carefully. 

"  Where  do  you  live  1 "  he  asked,  at  last 

Edward  hesitated  :  he  had  no  home.  The 
doctor  saw  he  had  made  a  slip. 

**  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  you  're  unsettled 
just  now.  1  meant  did  you  intend  to  live 
m  toNvn  or  country  1 " 

'*  I  hardly  know.  In  fact,  I  have  n't 
nven  the  matter  a  thought  as  yet.  But  I 
shall  go  down  to  see  my  brother  in  the 
country." 

"  Ah  !  that 's  right  What  part  of  Eng- 
land is  it  ?  " 

*'  Breraniog  Minor,  near  Scalperton,"  an- 
swered Ted  ;  *^  my  brother  is  parson  of  the 
place." 

"  What !  is  your  brother  the  Rev.  James 
Harding,  who  was  formerly  curate  in  Liver- 
chester  f " 

"Yes,  he  is.  Have  you  ever  met  with 
him?" 

**  No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  should  be  proud 
to  do  so,  for  I  have  heard  from  my  cousin, 
Dr.  Jeremy,  how  nobly  he  behaved  during 
the  cholera  times.  You  had  better  go  down 
to  him  at  once,  for  you  want  the  quiet  of 
the  country,  and  the  attention  of  those  who 
know  what  it  is  to  fight  against  long  ill- 
nesses." 

"  What !  am  I  going  to  be  kid  up  for  a 


long 
sigh. 


time?"    asked    Ted, 


^*  It 's  better  to  tell  yoa  honeiEtly  n 
that  you    are.     You   have   had  a  \aaSk  \ 
shakily,  and  your  confltitation  is  so  wq4> 
ened  that  it  cannot  recover.     Yoa  hvf%  m 
spring  in  you  to  recover  lost  gromid^aai 
nothing  but  perfect  rest  and  qmet  can  oat 
you.    It  is  of  no  use  to  |^ve  yon  medidaa  ' 
A  generous  but  prodent  diet^  a  few  tonici, 
tranquillity,  comfort,  and  coontzy  air,  axetfae 
only  things  that  will  do  yoa  good.    Wik 
them  I  earnestly  hope  that  ^re  shall  hn^ 
you  round  in  time." 

Had  Ted  known  noore  of  the  doctor,  hft 
would  have  guessed  from  these  wank,  ac- 
companied as  they  were  by  no  smDe,  aiii 
with  no  cheerfulness  in  their  tone,  thiL 
there  was  more  the  matter  with  him  this 
appeared  at  first  sight.  W^en  he  offered 
toe  fee  the  doctor  refused  to  take  it ;  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  take  a  ffhilling  d 
James  Harding's  brother.  Moreover,  whea 
Eilward  was  gone,  he  wrote  James  a  nclc^ 
telling  him  that  Edward,  thongh  he  had  not 
alarmed  him  by  saying  so,  was  in  a  tot 
precarious  state  of  health,  and  would  neea. 
everv  care  and  attention  to  enable  him  to 
battle  through. 

The  letter  reached  James  hy  the  sane 
post  which  brought  one  from  Ted  saying  he 
was  coming  down  for  a  few  weeks  to  reouit 
his  strengtn.  You  may  be  sure  there  woe 
active  preparations*  made  to  receive  Mm. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  us  watdi  the  meeir 
ing  between  Mary  and  Mr.  Martindale. 

When  she  arrived,  Mr.  Martindale  ws 
from  home,  so  she  went  in  and  sat  down, 
not  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  a  little  dme 
to  collect  herselL  Mr.  Martindale's  hoose 
was  one  of  those  eloomy  mansions  Brittik 
grandees  delighted  in  some  years  back. 
There  was  a  melanchol  v  cold  stone  stair- 
case, with  dark,  heavy  balustradesy  and  a 
single  Avindow  to  li^ht  it,  — a  window  that 
let  in  but  little  light  through  panes  of 
ground  glass,  with  a  border  of  yellow. 
When  she  had  toiled  up  the  echoing  flight 
of  wide,  chilly  steps,  she  was  ushered  into 
a  dim  drawing-room,  with  sombre  fumitnie, 
and  tall,  narrow  windows,  obscured  by 
heavy  curtains. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long  ;  in  about  five 
minutes  the  door  opened,  and  her  father-in- 
law,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  entered  in 
deep  mourning.  They  looked  at  each  other 
sadly  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  old  man 
took  her  by  both  hands  and  drew  her 
towards  him. 

^  Can  my  daughter  forgive  me  ?  '^  he  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

A>  pressure  of  his  hand  was  the  only 
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she  could  give.  Words  would  not 
Dome,  or  she  womd  have  told  him  how 
rondly  ills  son  always  spoke  of  him,  aiid 
liow  ne  had  taught  her  to  love  him.  She 
would  have  told  him  that,  if  he  had  made 
her  sutler  infinitelv  more,  their  common 
grief  as  they  stood  by  poor  Tom's  grave 
-would  have  drawn  them  together.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  after,  when  the  strange- 
ness had  died  out,  and  when  the  first  bitter 
keenness  of  their  grief  had  worn  off,  that 
they  talked  of  Tom.  At  present  neither 
mentioned  him ;  thev  could  not  trust 
themselves  to  speak  oi'  him,  but  he  occu- 
pied their  thoughts  entirely. 

"You  will  not  leave  me,  will  you?" 
asked  the  old  man,  thinking  that  Maiy 
nrobebly  would  wish  to  return  to  her  own 
lamily. 

^^  I  have  no  home  and  no  friends,''  said 
Maiy. 

"You  must  not  sav  you  have  no  home  : 
this  is  your  home,  and  I  am  your  father,  my 
child.     You  will  not  leave  me  i " 

Mary  did  not  speak,  but  pressed  his  hand. 
In  truth,  she  felt  she  could  not  live  in  that 
gloomy  place.  She  must  trv  and  find  some 
active  and  engrossins  employment.  Here 
she  feared  she  should  orooa  over  her  sorrow, 
and  she  knew  that  was  imwholesome.  Tom 
had  made  her  promise  to  keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  and  she  would  be  true  to  her  word. 
But  she  had  not  the  heart  to  teU  old  Mr. 
Mariindale  this  ;  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
make  reparation  for  the  past,  so  desirous  of 
giving  his  son's  widow  shelter  and  comfort 
and  fatherly  affection. 

So  for  a  time  she  took  up  her  abode  in 
the  old  house,  looking  around  her  for  a  task 
to  perfoi'm,  and  trusting  that  erelong  she 
might  find  an  excuse  for  (quitting  a  place 
which,  in  adilition  to  its  inherent  gloomi- 
ness, was  full  of  sad  associations ;  for  the 
old  housekeeper,  in  mistaken  zeal,  and  with 
the  odd  fancy  some  such  people  have  that 
it  is  kindness  to  lacerate  the  scarce-healed 
wounds  of  an  old  sorrow  with  perpetual 
reminiscences  of  the  lost,  took  poor  Mary 
over  tbe  great,  empty,  echoing  mansion  and 
pointed  out  where  the  nursery  had  been, 
and  the  little  room  where  Master  Tom  slept 
as  a  bov,  with  his  broken  rocking-horse 
still  stabled  in  one  comer.     The  sight  of 
the  toy  gave  the  poor  bereaved  mother  an 
additional  pang,  for  she  remembered  her 
lost  child. 

Mary  had  always  been  fond  of  and  kind 
to  children,  and  the  birth  of  her  own  babe 
.      had  seemed  to  open  such  a  vista  of  happi- 
ness for  her  that  her  tenderness  for  the 
'      Uttle  ones  grew  stronger  than  ever  in  her 
poor  hungry  heart   One  day,  while  wander- 


ing about  in  the  auamt  old  quarter  where 
Mr.  Martindale  lived,  she  strayed  into 
Ormond  Street,  and  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  Hospital  fur  Sick 
Children.  There  was  something  that  ap- 
pealed to  her  heart  at  once  in  this  associa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  severe  sickness  with 
childhood,  and  she  determined  to  go  over 
the  hospital.  At  the  first  sight  of  a  room 
with  a  dozen  little  beds  occupied  by  tiny 
invalids,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  a 
moment^s  thought  reminded  her  that  the 
poor  little  sufferers  were  better  cared  for 
nere  than  they  could  be  elsewhere,  and  she 
saw  they  looked  happy  enough,  in  spite  of 
pale  cheeks,  with  tneir  little  trays  of  toys 
Wore  them.  How  cheerful  the  great  rooms 
looked,  and  how  pleasant  were  tne  smiling 
faces  of  the  young  nurses  !  Here,  at  last,  she 
had  found  an  employment  which  would  be 
a  simple  delight  if  she  only  got  leave  to  give 
her  services. 

She  went  home  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Martindale,  who  was  very  sorry  to  heair 
her  determination,  but  eventually  gave  way 
to  her  wishes. 

That  night  they  talked  long  and  late. 
One  of  the  results  of  their  conversation  I 
must  leave  for  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  BROKEN  CONSTITUTION. 

When  Edward  Harding  left  Dr.  Borra- 
daile's  house  in  Savile  Row  he  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  bend  his  steps.  He  did  not 
know  any  one  in  town,  —  was  not  even 
aware  what  brother-oflicers  or  army  ao- 
quaintances  might  chance  to  be  in  London. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself, "  if  I  take 
a  st|oIl  in  the  Park  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
some  fellow  I  know." 

So  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  be- 
fore long  found  himself  wandering  solitary 
by  the  rails  of  the  Row.  But  he  met  no 
one  he  knew. 

If  there  be  a  place  to  make  a  man  feel 
solitary  it  is  the  Park,  when  he  knows  no 
one.  An  endless  tide  of  life  sweeps  past 
Lovely  women  and  stylish  men,  gentle  and 
simple,  high-bom  and  lowly,  pass  on,  and 
not  a  single  glance  of  recognition  meets  the 
solitary's  anxious  looks.  He  is  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  world.  And  what  makes  it 
the  more  lonely  is  that  two  thirds  of  the 
people  he  meets  are  on  bowing  and  smil* 
mg  terms  with  each  other.  True,  such  ac- 
qnaintances  are  in  reality  shallow  and  in- 
sincere enough  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but 
the  solitary  wretch  pining  for  a  word  or  look 
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of  sympatby  haa  not  philonophy  enough  to 
reflect  on  that  To  hun  it  only  seems  that 
he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  all 
mankind  save  himself  are  warm  friends. 
Edward  was  oppressed  with  this  desolate 
feeling  as  he  sauntered  along  without  meet- 
ing a  single  familiar  face.  He  had  never 
cared  for  society,  indeed,  had  never  had 
much  opportunity  of  mixuig  in  it,  his  father 
having  aied  while  he  was  yoimg,  and  he  him- 
self having  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time 
at  Oxford.  At  last,  to  his  delight,  he  saw  a 
face  that  he  knew,  —  Bella's  ! 

Now  1  am  bound  in  candor  to  confess 
that  absence  and  occupation  had  somewhat 
obliterated  the  image  of  the  romantic  young 
lady  from  Edward's  memory.  They  had 
not  corresponded, — indeed,  Edwara  had 
neither  written  to,  nor  heard  from,  anybody 
since  he  left  England,  owing  partly  to  a 
natural  disinclination  for  epistolary  labor, 
and  partly  to  the  imcertainty  of  his  move- 
ments and  of  the  posts  in  India  from  the 
interior  during  the  unsettled  times  of  the 
mutiny.  He  had  long  since  discovered  that 
he  did  not  really  care  for  Bella;  that  his 
flirtation  had  l)een  aggravated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  her  father,  and  he  entrapped  by  ner 
romantic  folly  into  a  more  serious  situation 
than  he  had  mtended.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
always  urged  upon  himself,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  ca^e  of  Emily  Prior,  that  he  was 
bound  to  fulfil  his  engagement  under  any 
circmnstanccs. 

But  he  had  never  looked  forward  with 
any  intense  satisfaction  to  seeing  BeUa 
again.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  would 
meet  again,  and  that  he  should  marry  her 
according  to  his  promise. 

Now,  however,  when  he  was  solitary  in 
the  heart  of  London,  —  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
desolate  amid  a  multitude,  —  the  sight 
of  a  fiimiliar  face  was  very  welcome,  *nd 
Ted  boundetl  forward  to  Bella  with  an  ar- 
dent joy  he  should  never  have  deemed  him- 
self capable  of. 

Bella  was  on  horseback,  escorted  by  a 
couple  of  gentlemen,  one  being  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Mountgarret,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Philip  Charlwood,  who  was  riding  one  of 
the  earl's  horses,  and  generally  getting  as 
much  as  he  could  out  of  his  brother-in-law. 
They  had  just  halted  at  the  rails  to  converse 
with  a  tall,  military-looking  young  man  who 
was  lounging  there  in  the  most  approved 
fashion. 

Edward  did  not  stop  to  consider  etiquette 
and  propriety.  He  had  seen  a  well-known 
face,  the  first  he  had  encountered  since  he 
reached  England,  and  he  hurried  forward  to 
greet  it. 

"  My  dear  Bella,"  said  he,  pushing  rather 


unceremoniously  past  the  tail  loozi^ei,— 
"  my  dear  Bella,  I  am  so  delighted  to  ut 
you  again  ! " 

Lady  Mountgarret  drew  heirself  up  aod 
stared  as  haughtily  as  ahe  could  at  Edvard. 
The  earl  stared  at  Philip,  and  Philip,  vfe 
guessed  the  state  of  aflairs  in  a  minute,  pan 
a  whistle  of  astonishment,  and  pemfi 
consternation. 

Edward  stood  for  a  second  iireaolule,  wii& 
his  hand  outstretched  to  take  Bella's.  U 
was  an  awkward  position  ;  neither  the  eui 
nor  Philip  knew  how  to  act  on  such  vay 
short  notice.  But  Bella  was  not  eo  eaaly 
taken  aback.  She  had  rapidly  beoome  a 
woman  of  the  world,  —  the  '  fashionaUe 
world,  —  and  could  be  rude  without  mndi 
rehearsal.    She  stared  coldly  at  Edward. 

''Excuse  me,  sir,  you  are  maViTig  some 
mistake.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowm^ 
you,"  said  she,  with  perfectly  collected  in- 
solence. 

"  Not  know — what !  not  know  in«,  Bel- 
la ?  Surely,  I  'm  not  so  altered  as  that 
Me  !  —  why,  I  'm  Edward  Huding.  Yom 
can't  siu^ly  have  forootten  me  ?" 

^  I  have  not  the  honor,"  repeated  BeOa, 
drawing  herself  up  and  gathering  the  rein 
which  she  had  thrown  on  her  horse's  neck. 

''  Nonsense  ! "  said  Edward,  almost  rude- 
ly. "You  are  Bella  Charlwood,  and  you 
can't  forget — " 

''I  never  forget  anything,"  said  Bella, 
sharply,  "  but  I  nave  not  the  honor  of  know- 
ing you.  Captain  Vaughan,"  she  continued, 
addressing  the  louncer,  who  was  looking  on 
in  a  state  of  bewiloerment,  —  "  good  ane^ 
noon.  Captain  Vaughan.  Have  the  gooA- 
ness  to  tell  this — gentleman  who  I  am,  and 
explain  his  mistake  to  him.  Now,  my 
dear,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  earl,  **  shall 
we  take  another  turn  ?  Come  alone,  Philip*' 

And  BO  her  ladyship  cantered  on,  leBLVinf 
poor  Ted  utterly  prostrated  by  her  imperti- 
nence. Nor  were  the  earl  ana  Philip  much 
less  surprised  at  her  audacity. 

"  Cool,  upon  my  soul ! "  said  Philip,  tM 
voce, 

'*  Cool !  I  consider  his  conduct  insolent !' 
said  my  lady,  giving  her  horse  a  smart  cut 
with  her  riaing-whip  as  a  relief  to  her  feel- 
ings. Philip  had  not  intended  the  word  to 
apply  to  E(]h^ard's  conduct,  but  to  his  sis- 
ters. However,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  correct  her  mistake,  but  merely 
said  once  more, "  Cool,  upon  my  sold !  ** 

'^  Egad  !  she  is  a  fine  woman  !  "  said  the 
earl  to  himself,  as  he  set  spurs  to  his  hone 
and  followed  his  wife  and  Philip.  "  Egad ! 
she  is  a  splendid  woman  !  I  wonder  if  1 
ought  to  have  interfered,  or  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do  imder  the  circumstances !' 
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ard  and  Captain  Vaughan  were  left 
_  blankly  at  one  another.    The  latter, 
ght  be  expected,  contrived  to  collect 
't.lft.oughts  first 

2<^ot  a  very  courteons  mtrodaction,  air,'' 
lie,  raising  his  hat,  '*  but  I  am  glad  to 
^^  you.    You  mentioned  your  name  — 
—  Hiarding  — of  the  a03d  Berks,  I  pre- 

bowed. 
Allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  yon.     I 
leading  about  your  Victoria  Cross  ex- 
ploit; this  morning,  and  I  assure  you  I  am 
proizd  to  meet  vou." 

**  It  '8  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so ;  but 
wtfeesre  did  you  read  it,  may  I  ask  r' 

**  Where  ?  Why,  in  the  Times  this  mom- 

,  of  course  ! " 
**  The  Times  !    What  do  you  mean  ?    I 

*t  understand." 
^  Good  heavens,  man  ! "  said  the  captain, 
c&rried  away  by  surprise,  "  don't  you  Know 
-that  you  were  gazetted  this  morning  for  the 
Victoria  CnjssT" 

^  I  have  n't  seen  the  Times  ;  indeed,  I  'm 
so  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  at  papers  that 
X  never  thought  of  opening  it,  though  it 
y/rua  on  the  table  at  breakfast  at  the  hotel 
tills  morning." 

*^  Well,  you  certainly  are  the  coolest  hand 
X  ever  met  with.  You  take  the  news  of 
y oiir  having  got  the  Cross  as  if  it  were  an 
every-<lay  occurrence." 

**  I  have  had  so  many  things  to  think  of 
latterly  that  I  'm  afraid  I  am  getting  a  little 
callous.  But  I  am,  in  my  way,  very  proud 
of  the  distinction,  I  can  assure  you.  Cap- 
tain Vaughan.  It  was  one  of  my  dreams 
of  ambition  to  win  the  Cross,  but  I  never 
expected  it  would  be  realized.  Now,  when 
it  IS  —  "    Edward  sighed  and  paused. 

Captain  Vaughan  misunaerstood  the 
cause  of  the  sigh. 

^  I  hope  you  're  too  old  a  soldier  to  break 
your  heart  for  a  woman." 

**  O,  it 's  not  that !  But  you  remind  me, 
— F^y  explain  this  late  mystery.  Was  not 
that  Miss  Charlwood  you  were  speaking  to 
when  I  came  up  1" 

"Well,  —  no;  it  was  the  Countess  of 
Mountgarret" 

^  I  never  saw  so  strange  a  resemblance." 
"You  don't  .know,  then,  that  the  Count- 
eas  of   Mountgaixet   vxu   a    Miss   Charl- 
wood?" 

Edward  started.  Although  he  did  not 
really  love  Bella,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
ddighted — when  he  reflected  —  that  she 
had  liberated  him  from  a  duty  he  was  not 
anxious  to  perfonn,  still  he  could  not  re- 
press a  certain  feeling  of  vexation  and  pique 
at  the  idea  that  she  was  another's. 

10 


^  Who  is  this  Earl  of  Mountgarret  ?"  he 
asked  his  new  Mend. 

'*  Well,  it 's  only  an  Irish  peerage.  Ton 
may  have  known  nhu  as  Marcus  Lysaght" 

Edward  shook  his  head. 

"He  was  the  close  friend  and  constant 
companion  of  her  brother  Philip,  —  the 
other  fellow  who  was  with  her  just  now. 
You  did  n't  know  him  1 " 

"No,  I  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
father  and  daughter.  She  and  I  had  some 
romantic  love  passages  many  years  ago. 
But  that  was  all  over.  I  was  only  glad  to 
see  her  because  it  was  the  first  faice  I  had 
seen  that  I  knew." 

"  Are  you  all  alone  in  town,  then  ?" 

Edwani  answered  that  he  was,  being  en 
tmUe  for  lus  brother's. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  club.  It 
will  be  something  to  do,  and  even  my  com- 
pany will  be  better  than  none  at  all.  Say 
yes!" 

Edward  accepted  the  offer,  put  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  new  friend,  and,  after  a 
few  more  turns,  sauntered  off  with  him  to 
his  club. 

"  A  word  with  you,"  said  a  gentleman  to 
Captain  Vaughan,  as  they  met  for  the 
second  time. 

"You'll  excuse  me  a  moment?"  said 
Vaughan  to  Edward,  as  he  drew  aside  with 
his  friend. 

"  Vaughan,"  said  his  friend,  who  was,  in 
fact,  no  other  than  Mr.  Qawaine,  the  emi- 
nent surgeon,  "  who  is  that  with  you  ?" 

"A  new  chum,  doctor.  Harding,  the 
Victoria  Cross  who  was  gazetted  this  mom- 
ing." 

"  He  won't  live  to  wear  it  long,  let  me 
tell  you.  That's  why  I  asked  you.  He 
has  death  written  in  his  face  ! " 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  said  the  other,  dis- 
tressed. "  I  don  t  know  much  of  him,  poor 
fellow  !  but  he's  a  fine  chap,  and  I  'm  sorry 
you  speak  as  you  do,  for  1  believe  you  're 
never  wrong,  Gawaine." 

"  Not  often.  But  you  had  better  tell  him 
that  if  he  wants  to  live  he  must  take  great 
care. 
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"He's  going  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
and  I'll  take  the  opportunity  to  advise 
him." 

"  Give  him  some  of  the  best  and  soundest 
champagne  you  can  get,  and  don't  have  any 
peppery  French  or  Indian  messes  for  hiin. 
unless  you  want  to  shorten  his  life.  Good 
by." 

Vaughan  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  promise, 
and  torn  Edward  after  dinner  that  a  friend 
of  his,  a  medical  man,  seeing  Ted  with  hin^ 
had  remarked  how  ill  he  looked,  and  how 
much  care  he  should  take  of  hinuelf.    Ed- 
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waid  told  him  of  his  interview  with  Borra- 
daile,  and  Vaughan  fancied  that,  for  once, 
perhaps  Qawaine  was  a  little  too  quick  to 
perceive  danger.  He  and  Edward  parted 
that  night  much  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  determined  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
erelong. 

Lady  Mountgarret  had  seen  the  two  walk- 
ing arm  in  ann  as  she  cantered  back  alons 
the  row,  and  gave  an  angry  little  sneer,  and 
snubbed  her  brother  in  consequence. 

*'We  shall  have  to  drop  Vaughan,  my 
love,**  she  remarked  to  her  husbtrnd,  as  he 
lifted  her  from  the  saddle  when  they  reached 
home.  ^  He  was  walking  with  tmit  Hard- 
ing, who  will  no  doubt  fiU  his  head  with,  all 
.florts  of  opinions  about  us.'' 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  the  easy- 
going nobleman.  And  from  that  time 
CapUiin  Vaughan  was  exiled  from  the 
Mountgarret  festivities,  for  which  he  did 
^t  particularly  caw,  having  many  other 
mends. 

Edward,  before  he  and  the  captain  turned 
into  the  dub,  went  to  a  newsvender's  and 
despatched  a  number  of  the  Times  to  his 
brother  James.  Next  morning,  accordingly, 
Bs  James  was  sortins  the  letters  which  came 
in  the  bag,  he  found  the  Timet  addressed  to 
himself  in  Ted's  hand. 

**  Heyday  !  What  have  we  here  ?  Ted 
sending  the  Times !  I  suppose  he  thinks 
we  never  see  the  papers  down  here,  which, 
by  the  way,  would  very  likely  be  the  case, 
but  for  your  taste  for  newspaper  reading, 
Markwell." 

Mark  well  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
wealthy  manufacturer  at  Birmingham.  He 
was  reading  with  James  for  Camoridge,  and 
was  allowed  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  —  even  the 
Tim^es  at  breakfast. 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  some  news  in  it  he 
wants  you  to  see.  He  may  have  been  pro- 
moted,*^ said  youM  Lechmere,  who  was 
beii^  prepared  for  the  army. 

"  0,  I  nope  it  is  so,  James,"  said  Prue, 
who  was  presiding  at  the  breakfeist-table. 

James  Harding  opened  the  paper  and 
searched  it  through  to  see  what  Edward's 
object  could  be. 

"Ted's  name  is  not  among  the  promo- 
tions, at  any  rate,"  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
over  the  Gazette,  "  so  it  is  n't  that."  Just  at 
this  moment,  however,  his  eye  caught  the 
name  of  Harding  in  another  column.  He 
looked,  and  saw  the  paragraph  was  headed, 
"  The  Victoria  Cross.* 

"  *  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased,' "  he 
read,  " '  to  bestow  the  Victoria  Cross  upon 
Lieutenant  Edward  Harding,  of  the  203d 
Regiment,  Berkshire  Rifles,  for  distinguished 
acts  of  personal  bravery  in  rescuing  a  wound- 


ed brother-officer  who  was  left  on  Aeldi 
for  dead  during  a  akinniiih  with  the 
neers.'" 

The  paragraph  gave  a  brief 
Ted's  exploit,  not  omitting  his  fint  Jftat 
of  Tom  after  the  attack  on  the  boats. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  both  Jcmei  aai 
his  wife  were  in  a  high  state  of  ^ee  «t  Hm  v 
news.    Their  gladness  was  a  Hule  ^nU  i 

{>re8ently  when,  on  coming  to  read  ths 
etters,  they  found  the  one  from  BomdidL 
Then  they  learnt  from  Ted  himself  thst  k 
might  be  expected  down  that  dav.  JsbsA 
pupils  were  delighted,  as  sucb  callant  jom 
English  gentlemen  ought  to  nave  beea.to 
learn  the  cood  news,  aind  to  find  that  jksj 
were  to  have  a  real  Victoria  Croei  ma 
among  them  in  a  few  hours. 

The  hours  were  counted  that  daj  aft  the 
parsonage,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  and  tfa 
studies  were  but  perfimctoruy  done.     Eva 
if  James  himself  could  have  applied  hiinfl^ 
to  his  work  heart  and  soul  as  he  osuallj 
did,  he  could  not  have  found  fault  with  die 
lads  for  a  noble  enthusiasm  which  unfitted 
them  for  their  labors.     They  wooid  sEtop  ia 
the  middle  of  an  intricate  probl^n  or  a 
difficult  chorus  from  uEschylus  to  ask  eoof 
little  question  about  the  reward  "  For  V«l- 
or,"  and  then  a  discussion  of  the  sul^ 
would  spring  up  and  continue  until  Jama^ 
recollecting  himself,  would  bring  them  back 
to  book. 

At  last  the  evening  came.  There  wsf  no 
pony-carriage  now  to  send  for  Ted  ;  thai 
luxuiy  the  poor  parson  had  been  compelled 
to  abeoidon  long  smce  ;  but  Farmer  Harveji 
gig  was  at  James's  disposal,  and  Thomtt} 
who  was  still  retained  to  attend  to  the  gar- 
den and  make  himself  generally  useful,  vae 
despatehed  in  due  time  with  the  vehicle  to 
meet  Edward  at  Scalperton. 

Many  an  anxious  look  was  bent  towards 
Carptray  Lane,  and  many  a  time  did  tha 
eves  at  the  parsonage  strain  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  tne  gig's  return  through  the 
chestnut  boughs. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  was  spinninif 
rapidly    along    from    Scal]^rton.      How 
changed  —  like  his   life — was   the   scene 
from  the  time  when  he  last  saw  it  wrapped 
in  swathes  of  cold  ghostly  nust !    Now  it 
was  bathed  in  warm  golden  sunlight^  the 
long  shadows  of  the  lofty  elms  stretdiiiig 
far  across  the  meadows,  and  the  niilkefs 
abroad  in  the  pastures,  with  the  last  Luk 
twinkling  over  them.      The  home-bomiJ 
starlings  whirred  overhead  in  duskr  clouds, 
and  the  rooks  slowly  flapping   dieir  big 
black  wings  sailed  towards  their  nests,  ut- 
tering at  intervals  a  sort  of  valedictory  caw. 
All  Sieee  thoroughly  English  sights  were 
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iiill  of  sweet  recollection  and  present  charm 
for  Edward.  Almost  before  he  was  aware  of 
it  the^  had  reached  Carptray  Lane,  and  were 

Spinning  down  hOl  towards  Bremning,  un- 
er  the  broad-leaved  branches  of  the  chest- 
nuts. 

What  a  warm  greeting  it  was  at  the  par- 
sonage gate  !  There  stood  Prue  with  bttle 
Mary  in  her  arm?,  and  Prue  the  second,  in 
whose  juvenile  mind  mamma  had  been 
striving  to  revive  memories  of  Uncle  Ted, 
nestled  by  her  side,  half  hidingher  face  in  the 
folds  of  her  mother's  dress.  There,  too,  was 
James,  looking  sadlv  careworn  and  troubled, 
but  with  a  face  full  of  jov,  nevertheless,  at 
meeting  his  brother  again.  Behind  were 
James's  pupils,  whose  appearance,  by  the 
way,  puzzl^  Ted  at  first  somewhat,  until 
James  explained,  whereupon  Prue  said, 
smilingly,  that  she  too  had  a  couple  of 
pupils,  but  they  were  in  bed,  as  Prue  and 
the  baby  would  have  been  but  for  the 
expected  arrival  of  their  uncle. 

Poor  Ted  was  sadly  knocked  up  with  his 
day's  journey,  so  he  was  glad  enough  to  es- 
cape as  speedily  as  possible  from  ihe  atten- 
tion of  tne  admiring  lads  and  fling  him- 
self down  on  the  sofa  in  James's  study. 
Prue,  having  despatched  the  little  folks  to 
bed,  came  in  ana  drew  a  chair  up  beside 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  take  some  .refresh- 
ment, James  also  joining  in  her  entrea- 
ties. 

**  It 's  very  good  of  you  both,  but  I  could 
n't  touch  anything,"  said  Ted.  "  Somehow, 
I  never  have  anv  appetite  now,  and  I  am 
so  absurdly  weak  tnat  I  get  knocked  up 
with  the  least  thing.'' 

They  soon  had  reason  to  know  how  weak 
he  was,  for  they  presently  got  into  a  quiet 
talk,  and  Ted  was  so  distressed  at  hearing 
of  their  losses,  and  so  grieved  to  think  that 
they  were  due  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
had  80  much  of  their  monev  for  his  debts, 
that  he  became  quite  hystencal,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  soothed  hiuL 

After  this  Prue  was  afraid  to  speak  of 
Bella,  but  Ted,  getting  calmer,  began  to 
talk  about  her  of  his  own  accord,  and,  not 
without  some  anger  as  well  as  smiles,  told 
of  their  meeting  in  the  Park.  Prue  was 
very  angry  at  her  former  friend's  heart- 
lesaness  and  insolence,  but  she  was  glad  to 
see  that  Ted  was  not  suffering  acutely  on 
Bella's  account.  They  continued  talking 
for  some  time,  until  at  last  the  excitement 
of  it  told  upon  Ted's  weakened  powers,  and 
he  sank  away  into  a  dead  swoon.  This 
seriously  alarmed  James  and  his  wife,  and 
they  ajjeed  that  Ted  would  be  better  in 
becL  Thev  hoped  next  day  he  would  have 
lecovered  horn,  his  fatigue. 
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The  next  day  poor  Edward,  instead  of 
getting  better,  grew  worse.  The  worry  of 
travelling,  the  excitement  of  seeing  old 
faces,  and  the  reaction,  now  that  he  was 
home  again,  all  combined  to  aggravate  his 
illness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  strength  of  his 
constitution  had  been  so  reduced  that  it 
only  served  to  bring  him  back  to  die  among 
his  own  people. 

In  spite  of  all  Prue's  devoted  care,  and 
in  defiance  of  Dr.  Borradaile's  tonics,  he 
grew  feebler  and  feebler  every  day.  He 
could  scarcely  creep  from  his  bed  to  the 
easy-chair  by  the  fire,  for,  though  it  was  a 
warm  autumn,  the  poor  fellow  suffered  so 
from  cold  that  they  were  compelled  to  have 
a  fire  in  his  room  night  and  day. 

James  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Dr.  Borradaile  describing  his 
brother's  symptoms.  It  would  be  useless, 
he  felt,  in  an  emergency  like  this,  to  call 
in  the  local  medical  man,  who  was  able  to 
draw  a  tooth  or  make  up  a  rhubarb  pill 
fairly  enough,  but  was  hardly  to  be  trusted 
to  do  battle  with  Death  when  it  came  in 
such  a  form  as  this.  It  was  no  shame  to 
him  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
He  was  but  a  junior  officer  in  the  service, 
and  could  not  fairlv  be  expected  to  act  as 
commander-in-chief  in  a  campaign  agi\inst 
BO  experienced  an  enemy.  It  is  almost  a 
pitv  tnat  the  healing  art  has  not  its  priests 
and  deacons  as  the  Church  has.  The  credit 
of  the  profession  would  sniffer  less  than  it 
does  now,  when  people,  without  reflecting, 
call  in  a  lad  fresh  from  the  hospitals,  ana 
femcy  he  is  as  thorough  a  representative  of 
English  medical  skill,  and  expect  as  much 
of  nim,  as  though  he  had  given  half  a  life- 
time to  the  study  of  that  most  complicated 
and  wonderful  of  aU  machines,  the  human 
frame. 

Dr.  Borradaile's  reply  to  James  was  not 
an  inspiriting  one.  He  was  coming  down 
the  line  on  the  next  Sunday  to  see  a  noble- 
man who  was  a  patient  of  his,  and  he  would 
run  on  and  see  Edward  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Borradaile's  was  no  easy  life.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  liability  to  be  called  on 
suddenly,  at  all  hours  of  night  or  day,  to 
attend  cases  of  emergency,  he  had  a  rt^ular 
scheme  of  daily  la>)or,  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  a  glutton  for  work.  He  had  his 
gratis  consultations  from  seven  till  nine, 
his  ordinary  consultations  from  ten  till  one 
or  two,  his  visits  in  the  afternoon,  his  hos- 
pital in  the  evening,  and  his  studies  at 
night.  HiB  studies  were  no  light  ones,  for 
he  labored  till  late  and  tried  various  experi- 
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ments,  tome  not  less  Deriloiu  than  the  one 
which  coAt  poor  Toynuee  his  life.  ^  What 
right,"  some  shallow  people  may  ask,  "  has 
«  doctor  to  expose  his  life  to  such  dangers 
as  are  abnust  suicidal  7 "    You  do  not  com- 

Slain  of  the  soldier  who  Caces  almost  certain 
eath  in  the  endeavor  to  save  a  comrade, 
and  surely  jou  cannot  blame  the  suigeon 
who  risks  his  life  for  the  welfare  and  pres- 
ervation of  whole  armies  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

The  devotion  of  Borradaile  to  his  profes- 
sion was  a  splendid  thing.  He  knew,  with- 
out vanity,  that  few  men  in  the  profession 
had  as  great  experience,  as  sieat  knowledge, 
and  therefore,  though  he  nad  made  a  for- 
tune, and  was  no  longer  yowig,  he  did  not 
retire.  He  did  not  even  practise  gmtui- 
tously,  from  a  nice  sense  of  fairness  to  his 
brother  medical  men,  though  to  the  poor 
and  the  needy  he  gave  more  than  his  ser- 
vices. As  to  the  people  who  could  pay,  he 
argued  that  they  naturally  would  get  ad- 
vice if  they  could  for  nothing,  and  would 
therefore  come  to  him  if  he  practised  gra- 
tuitously instead  of  going  to  others  who 
charged  —  and  needed  —  fees.  But  if  he 
took  the  guineas  of  the  rich,  he  gave  them 
freely  to  charities,  to  hospitals,  and  in  other 
directions,  where  the  poor  were  most  readily 
and  liberally  relieved,  without  regard  to 
creed. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  visted  Brem- 
ning  Minor,  and  saw  Edward.  It  scarcely 
needed  Borradaile's  experience  to  see  that 
Ted  could  not  weather  the  winter.  He 
gave  directions  for  a  host  of  little  cares  that 
would  relieve  the  sick  man's  sufferings,  ^ 
a  himdred  minor  things  that  would  alle- 
viate the  weariness  of  illness  as  well  as  the 
pain. 

"We  can't  even  hope  to  save  him,  my 
dear  lady,"  said  he  to  Prue,  when  she  sjxike 
wonderingly  of  this  minute  forethought,  — 
"we  can't  even  hope  to  save  him,  unless 
the  world  turns  back  and  we  have  summer 
again  instead  of  winter.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  be  only  a  very  slight  chance  indeed,  — 
with  winter  to  come  we  have  n't  even  that 
But  we  can  smooth  the  weary  path  of  sick- 
ness, and  a  long  experience  of  sick-rooms 
has  taught  me  a  number  of  things  that 
would  not  occur  to  those  who  have  not  had 
that  experience." 

James  tried  to  press  his  fee  on  him,  —  and 
a  big  fee  it  was,  for  he  had  come  many  miles 
to  Bremning.  But  the  good  doctor  refused 
the  money. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  smilinely  putting 
Wck  the  little  packet,  "  it  would  be  a  down- 
right n)lil)eTy.  I  came  nearly  as  far  as  this 
to  see  old  Lord  Cambrey,  who  has  nothing 


on  earth  the  matter  wilii  him  except  Hm 
fidgets  and  laziness.  I  make  it  a  role  t4i 
compel  him  to  pay  heavily  for  robbing 


of  time  I  ought  to  be  giving  to  r^  am  vlt- 
les  of  illness*     His  lordahip  has  kad. 


gent  cases  of  illness*  His  lordahip 
to  draw  a  check  which  will  more  ^lajL 
doubly  pay  for  this  trip,  and  I  can't  in  hon- 
esty take  a  penny  from  von." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  frank,  laxighinK 
way  that  James  could  not  be  offended,  aziA 
was  obliged  to  take  the  fee  back,  witbotift 
suspecting  that  Borradaile  had  noticed  or 
knew  that  there  were  hard  times  at  the  par- 
sonage. 

Hard  times  they  were  indeed,  for  James 
had  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  Pme  had  to 
send  her  little  folk  away  for  a  holiday,  l«- 
cause  the  house  must  be  kept  quiet.  And 
there  were  all  sorts  of  delicacies  and  daizt- 
ties  wanted,  for  poor  Ted  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  the  sick  man's  appetite,  which  is  m 
morbid  craving  —  though  a  quite  uncon- 
scious one  —  for  things  that  are  equivalent 
to  gold,  —  g>^P^  ^^  Heaven  knows  what  a 
pound,  and  cnickens,  and  ioe,  when  ther 
can  hardly  be  procured  for  money,  mu<£ 
less  love. 

James  and  Prue  stinted  themselves  sorely 
to  get  these  luxuries  for  Edward,  who  knew 
noUiing  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in  supply- 
ing his  costly  tastes.  Ah,  how  poor  Prue 
wished  now  that  her  novels  had  sold  !  She 
was  almost  tempted  at  times,  while  she  was 
sitting  up  with  the  invalid,  to  take  her  pen 
again,  and  see  if  there  were  not  somethmg 
to  be  won  by  it 

So  the  autunm  wore  on.  The  woods 
turned  from  green  to  gold,  frt>m  gold  to 
russet,  and  the  woodlana  paths  got  deeper 
and  deeper  in  dead  leaves.  The  swaUours, 
with  multitudinous  chirpings,  made  their 
great  assembly  on  the  roofs,  and  betook 
themselves  to  warmer  climes.  The  mists 
gathered  in  of  an  evening,  and  when  first 
the  morning  broke  there  were  sparkling 
patches  of  hoar-frost  on  the  lawns  and  in 
the  meadows. 

The  curtains  were  closed  earlier  and 
earlier  each  evening.  The  daylight  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  dimmer  and  dim- 
mer, and  in  the  long  nights  the  rain  sobbed 
and  the  winds  moaned  until  those  long 
nights  seemed  even  longer  to  the  wakefm 
watchers  in  the  sick-roouL 

And  still  poor  £dward  grew  no  better. 
Dr.  Bonadaile  came  down  to  see  him  twice, 
unasked.  He  made  excuse  that  he  had  been 
to  Lord  Cambrey's,  and  had  just  run  on. 
But  in  truth  Cambrey  had  taken  his  imagi- 
nary ills  to  the  Continent,  and  was  spending 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  in  Paris.  Bat 
James  did  not  discover  the  kindly  fable. 
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loxrradaile  had  been  fighting  a  desperate 
iiBkt7t.le.  He  knew  what  temble  siege  the 
rlxxter  would  lay  to  the  mined  fortress  he 
I«u3.  to  defend,  and  his  only  chance  was  to 
'!l:iTx>w  in  supplies,  so  he  was  giving  Edward 
;li.e  most  powerful  tonics,  in  the  faint  hope 
>"f"  carrying  him  through  the  cold  months. 

Sut  his  second  visit  told  him  that  all  his 
lA.'l>or  was  in  vain.  He  told  James  of  the 
St^xmgole  he  bad  made,  and  of  his  failure,  and 
Y>aclenim  prepare  to  lose  his  brother.  It 
^^ras  a  sore  trial  for  poor  James,  and  scarcely 
less  so  to  Prue,  who  was  tenderly  attached 
'to  Ted,  not  only  because  he  was  her  hus- 
"bcLiid's  brother,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and 
l>ecatise  she  had  been  his  friend  and  confi- 
d^ante  in  his  love  troubles,  —  a  sure  guaran- 
ty for  a  woman's  sympathy  and  regsod. 

The  winter  was  deepening  around  them 
fast  now.     The  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  were  fast  waning,  — 
8o  fast  that  Prue  foimd  it  difficult  to  supply 
Hie  little  glass  which  poor  Ted  liked  to  see 
fiill  of  flowers  on  the  table  by  his  bedside. 
X«uckily,  Prue  had  all  her  faithful  school- 
children to  rely  on.     She  had  only  to  tell 
them  that  she  wanted  flowers  for  the  sick- 
tt>om,  and  if  there  were  any  to  be  had  within 
miles  they  would  get  them  for  her.    But 
still   bouquets  became  scarcer  and  scarcer, 
and  as  they  became  scarcer  the  sick  man's 
strength  faded  away  too.     The  snow  had 
fallen  once  or  twice,  and  hushed  the  earth 
in  its  white  shroud,  and  chained  the  rivu- 
lets. 

And  then  Edward  felt  that  he  should  not 
live  to  see  tbe  spring.  The  consciousness 
grew  upon  him  m  the  weary,  long  nights 
when  the  watchers  by  his  bed  believed  he 
was  asleep  ;  but  he  was  only  lying  quiet 
with  closed  eyes,  wondering  if  death  was 
anything  very  different  from  this. 

When  James,  at  Dr.  Borradaile's  request, 
began  to  warn  his  brother  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of,  he  found  that  Edward  had 
learnt  that  truth  of  Nature  herself,  and  was 
qmte  prepared. 

**  I  Know,  Jim  !  I  know  what  vou  're 
gomg  to  tell  me.  Don't  put  yourself  to  the 
pain,  old  fellow.  My  sick-leave  will  be 
over  sooner  than  the  medical  board  expected 
when  they  sent  me  home.  And  —  there, 
Jim,  give  me  your  hand.  We  must  all  pjart 
some  day,  and  I'm  very  glad  I'm  going 
home." 

That  same  afternoon,  when  Prue  came 
up,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  when  the 
cnildren  were  having  their  after-dinner 
sleep,  Ted  called  her  and  her  husband  to 
his  oedside. 

"  Sit  down,  there's  good  people,  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourbelveSL    i  have  been  sick 


and  selfish  since  I  've  been  here,  but  I  'm 
better  now,  and  I  want  to  know  all  your 
doings." 

They  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
one  on  each  side,  holding  his  hands.  There 
was  silence  for  a  little  while,  but  by  degrees 
they  fell  into  a  low  whispering  talk,  and 
opened  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  Ed- 
ward learnt  all  their  troubles  and  trials. 

"And  you  suffered  all  this  for  me  and 
for  Bella,  when  neither  of  us  deserved  your 
care.  I  should  like  to  live  now,  if  only  to 
try  and  repair  the  wrong." 

"  It  was  no  wrong,  TS,"  said  Prue.  "  We 
loved  you  too  dearlv  to  mind  a  little  suffer- 
ing, if  we  could  only  have  kept  your  charge 
safely." 

"  You  brave  little  woman  ! "  said  Ted. 
''She  should  have  been  a  soldier,  Jim,  to 
win  the  cross  vou  and  I  used  to  talk  of." 

"  And  you  have  won  ! " 

"  For  no  greater  a  deed  thaziyours,  Prue. 
What  I  did,  I  did  for  love  of  Tom  Martin- 
dale.  But  how  have  you  got  on  with  the 
squire  since  ? " 

They  told  him. 

'*  Then  you  have  never  had  that  money 
restored  to  you  ? " 

James  shook  his  head. 

''  What  a  shame  !  And  this,  then,  was 
the  reason  why  you  took  pupils.  I  won- 
dered that  you  should  do  so,  for  I  've  heard 
you  say  you  did  not  think  it  right  for  a 
man  with  a  parish  to  take  pupils." 

"  Not  if  he  neglects  his  parish  for  them, 
Ted,"  said  Prue  ;  "  but  James  has  not  done 
that" 

"  At  all  events  I  have  had  a  very  ener- 
getic curate,  Ted." 

"A  curate?" 

"  Yes  ;  Prue  here  has  worked  as  zealously 
as  if  she  was  seeking  a  title." 

"  You  both  praise  me  too  highlv.  I  don't 
deserve  it.  I  nave  only  tried  to  ao  some  of 
my  duties  as  a  wife  oecause  I  neglected 
one." 

*'  Which  was  that  ? "  asked  Edwaid,  smil- 
ing. 

"It  is  a  wife's  duty  to  have  no  secrete 
from  her  husband,  is  it  not  ? "  she  asked. 

The  two  brothers  laughingly  assented. 
But  Prue  was  not  joking,  she  was  taking  ah 
opportunity  to  ridf  herself  of  a  secret  that 
had  been  a  sad  burden  for  a  long  time  past 
She  told  the  story  of  her  authorship,  re- 
lated all  her  worries  with  the  publishers, 
the  appearance  of  her  novel,  and  the  swin- 
dle or  Mr.  Mudsill. 

Edward  and  James  were  astonished, 
James  especially,  for  he  had  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  that  his  wife's  writing  had 
been  of  a  uteraiy  nature. 
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"Well,  Prue,  I  used  to  think  vou  were 
Teiy  often  puzzling  over  the  bills,  but  I 
fimcied  it  wajB  because  you  were  trying  to 
keep  down  the  expenses,  with  our  narrowed 
means.  I  never  dreamt  you  were  an  au- 
thoress. You  might  have  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  novel." 

"  And  have  heard  you  condemn  it,  igno- 
rant of  the  pain  it  would  have  given  me. 
No,  I  had  not  the  courage." 

^  Yet  she  had  the  courase,  Jim,  to  go  and 
fight  those  publishing  feUows,  and  to  put 
herself  at  the  mercv  of  the  regular  critics 
with  their  tomahawks.  No  courage  to  send 
you  a  copy  !  Well,  you  must  be  somethin^^ 
more  terrible  than  all  the  publishers  and  aU 
the  reviewers  together." 

**  So  he  is,  for  he  is  my  husband,  and  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  hear  him  blame  my 
poor  effort  to  swell  our  scanty  purse." 

The  two  men  looked  at  her  in  silent  ad- 
miration. 

They  had  faced  danger,  these  two.  James 
had  fought  his  hand-to-hand  battle  with 
death  in  a  terrible  form  in  the  cholera  times 
at  Liverchester.  He  had  breathed  the 
breath  of  pestilence,  and  taken  fierce  fever 
by  the  hand.  He  had  fjaced  trouble  as  un- 
flinchingly as  he  had  faced  death.  He  had, 
in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  given  up  himself 
entirely,  had  suffered  loss,  and  haa  worked 
with  stem  determination  to  rejpair  it  with- 
out departing  a  hair^s-breadth  firom  the  path 
of  duty  and  nonor. 

Edward  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  too. 
He  hod  fought  gallantly,  and  he  had  per- 
formed a  deed  of  heroic  devotion  that  fairly 
won  him  the  coveted  Cross  of  Valor,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  bravery  during  the  siege  at 
Ungawallah,  or  of  the  daring  with  which 
he  rescued  the  little  party  that  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  on  the  river. 

But  these  two  men  felt  that  their  gal- 
lantry in  going  out  against  active  danger 
was  not  so  grand  a  thing  as  the  quiet  en- 
durance of  the  brave  little  woman  who  had 
gone  through  trials  and  troubles,  and  at- 
tempted— ay,  and  performed  —  tasks  of 
difficulty  they  would  have  counted  insur- 
mountable. 

We  men  are  very  apt  to  talk  about  "  lords 
of  creation,"  the  "  weaker  sex,"  with  a  va- 
riety of  set  phrases  which  are  universally 
recognized,  but  which  are  utterly  erroneous. 
We  are  bold  enough  and  lordly  enough  with 
a  noisy  danger,  —  something  that  we  can 
have  the  excitement  of  a  struggle  against, 
but  we  cannot  passively  endure  the  torture 
which  the  "weaker"  sex  can  bear  unflinch- 
ingly. And  yet  that  is  the  more  difficult 
part  to  play,  that  passive  part.  For  in- 
stance, take  tJie  case  of  a  rickety  gig  with  a 


fikittish  horse  being  driven  along  a 
tain  road,  with  a  precipioe  on  one 
Most  people  would  prefer,  of  the  two  oocs- 
pants  of  the  gig,  to  be  the  driver.  He  hicv 
at  least,  the  partial  control  of  his  £ide,  uA 
the  excitement  of  straining  every  nerre  to 
avoid  the  perils  in  his  path.  The  «lhff 
must  sit  perfectly  still,  must  not  disturb  im 
companion  by  a  nervous  action  of  alann, 
must  not  lay  nis  hand  on  the  rein,  or  saj  s 
word.  In  most  cases  this  is  the  womaD^ 
part  in  life,  and  she  acquits  herself  noifc^ 
mit 

*'  Jim,"  said  Edward,  ^  do  you  Temember 
that  talk  we  had  in  your  studj,  a  lois 
time  ago,  about  the  threepenn'orth  <i 
bronze  f" 

James  nodded  assent. 

'*  I  remember  you  said  that  yon  'd  give 
half  you  possessed  to  win  it" 

^  And  you,  Ted,  declared  you  would  wia 
it,  and  you  have  kept  your  word." 

Ted  put  his  poor  wasted  hand  under  Ids 
pillow,  and  drew  out  the  scrap  of  metal 
with  its  bit  of  ribbon.  He  lain  it  on  the 
bed  in  front  of  him,  and  they  all  looked  at 
it  in  silence,  with  fiill  hearts. 

"There,  Jim,"  said  Ted,  at  last,  ''thcre^ 
the  threepenn'orth  of  bronze  we  were  bo€k 
BO  proud  to  think  of^  so  anxious  to  win. 
After  all,  though  it  seems  such  a  valuelesB 
thing,  it  is  worth  I  can't  tell  how  much. 
We  can't  be  certain  —  I  can't,  at  any  rate  — 
that  what  I  have  done  would  have  been 
done  if  I  had  not  known  there  was  such  a 
cross." 

**  You  wrong  yourself,  Ted.  I  don^  be- 
lieve you  thought  of  it" 

"  I  hope  not ;  but  my  knowledge  that 
there  was  such  a  reward  may  have  influ- 
enced me,  —  at  all  events,  lays  me  open  to 
suspicion." 

flames  shook  his  head. 

"  Ay,  you  may  do  that,  but  I  believe  even 
you  have  possibly  stirred  yourself  to  stouter 
endurance  and  sterner  struggles  by  dream- 
ing about  this.  You  knew  of  it,  and  longed 
for  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  your  inner  self 
has  said,  *  I  can  t  win  it,  but  I  can  desenre 
it,'  and  so  you  have  fought  on.  We  knew 
of  it,  and,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  have 
been  influenced  by  it  But  Prue,  1  believe, 
never  thought  a  bit  about  it  till  she  heard  I 
had  got  it' 

James  thought  it  likely. 

"  There  it  hes,  then,  Jim.  We  have  done 
our  best ;  but  can  that  count  with  her  bn- 
veiy  ? " 

And  he  took  up  the  cross  and  laid  it  in 
Prue's  lap. 

"  For  Valor,  Prue ! "  he  whispered  in  a 
fjEont  voice,  and  then,  exhaustea  with  the 
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excitement  of  talking,  he  sank  back  on  the 

pilloiwrs. 

It  iw^as  the  last  flicker  of  the  expiring  lamp 
of  life.  As  Prue  and  her  husband  sat  watch- 
ing Ted,  who  lay  for  a  few  minutes  with 
closed  eves,  breathing  heavily,  they  saw  he 
inra»  trying  to  speak. 

They  bent  over  him.  His  eyes  opened 
for  a  moment,  and  as  he  pressed  their  nands 
be  murmured,  "Wear  it  for  memory  of 
me  "  ;  and  then  the  eyes  closed  again,  the 
g;rasp  relaxed,  and  Prue  and  her  husband 
'vrere  alone  in  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

8UNBBT  AFTER  RAIN. 

buried  Edward  Harding  under  the 
great  yew-tree  in  Bremning  cnurchyard. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  quiet  restins-place,  — 
GkxiVacTe,  where  his  children  skep  peace- 
faUy  under  the  canopy  of  his  blue  sky. 
more  glorious  than  the  grandest  cathedial 
loof  ever  raised  over  king  or  hero.  The 
green  fields  stretch  away  on  all  sides  of  it, 
and  in  summer  there  is  a  choir  of  larks  al- 
ways chantins  matins  and  vespers. 

They  laid  nim  in  an  unassuming  grave. 
A  simple  stone  records  hb  name  and  the 
datea  oi  his  birth  and  death,  and  there  is  a 
little  medallion  above  on  which  is  carved  a 
representation  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  stone  is  visited  with  great  solemnity 
and  awe  by  those  lads  of  Bremning  who  have 
—  as  most  boys  have  —  an  early  fit  of  mar- 
tial loninnff.  They  tell  wonderful  stories  of 
EdwanFs  doings  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  at- 
tributing to  him  all  the  acts  of  bravery  they 
hear  spoken  of  or  read  about 

The  simple  villagers  as  they  wind  up  along 
the  church  path  of  a  Sunday,  while  tne  beu 
is  sununonmg  them  with  its  clear  treble, 
pause  as  they  pass*  the  grave,  and  read  the 
inscription  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  give 
a^h. 

Tne  clerk  points  it  out  reverently  to  any 
visitors  who  may  secure  his  services  to  show 
them  over  the  church.  Even  Bella  Charl- 
wood,  —  I  beg  her  ladyship's  pardon,  the 
Countess  of  Mountgarret.  —  I  am  told,  re- 
gards the  restinff-place  ot  Edward  Harding 
with  respect.  She  speaks  of  him  very  kindly 
as  an  old  friend  of  her  fiemiiljr,  and  says  how 
much  they  regretted  his  untimely  death,  for 
he  was  such  a  nice  person  and  a  very  prom- 
iriiuf  young  officer. 

xou  see,  while  he  was  alive  he  was  an 
inconvenient  acquaintance,  but  now  that  he 
is  dead,  and  was  decorated  with  the  grand- 
est of  our  ordeni,  civil  or  military,  her  lady- 


ship finds  it  desirable  to  speak  warmlv  of 
his  friendship.  She  even  displays  a  little  of 
her  old  romantic  spirit  about  him,  and  teUs 
people  they  were  brought  up  as  children 
together,  and  relates  all  sorts  of  anecdotes 
about  his  youthful  prowess  which  have  no 
foundation  save  in  her  fertile  imagination. 

The  earl,  I  fEincy,  is  banning  to  get 
rather  tired  of  her  ladyship  now.  They 
have  no  family,  and  she  is  very  fond  of 
running  about  on  the  Continent,  which  he, 
being  of  an  indolent  disposition,  does  not 
care  about. 

The  earl's  temper  was  not  improved,  I 
fear,  by  the  discovery  that  the  estates  had 
been  considerably  ^  dipped  "  during  his  £ei- 
ther's  lifetime.  It  must  be  rather  trying  to 
a  man's  temper  to  discover  this  when  he  ia 
at  the  same  time  conscious  that  he  is 
blessed  with  a  wife  who  is  anything  but 
economicaL 

As  for  Philip  Charlwood,  his  brotherly 
desire  to  share  his  purse  (which  was  emptyj 
with  the  earl,  on  condition  that  the  earl 
should  return  the  conmliment  with  his,  was 
novel,  but  not  agreeable.  His  noble  brother- 
in-law  got  out  of  temper  with  him  one  day, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
supply  one  of  the  Charlwood  familv  with  all 
the  money  she  wanted,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention,  when  he  married  Bella,  of  wed- 
di^  her  brother's  fortunes  or  debts. 

Fnilip  found  that  his  friend  Joe  Davison 
was  speiedily  acquainted  with  the  coolness 
between  the  earl  and  himself,  and  Joe's 
friendship  cooled  too.  Funds  therefore  ran 
short,  and  what  was  more,  Joe  would  not 
renew.  In  his  despair,  Philip  reduced  his 
expenditure,  sold  off  a  lot  of  luxuries,  and 
went  back  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  looked  out  for  briefs.  But,  alas  for 
Philip  !  clerks  had  brought  briefs  to  that 
door  until  they  were  tired  of  reading  that 
*^  Mr.  Charlwood  was  out  of  town  on  im- 
portant business."  So  briefs  found  another 
channel,  and  when  Philip  went  into  court 
he  saw  fresh  faces,  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Se- 
bright who  was  doing  all  the  business  that 
had  been  his,  and  ms  quondam  brother- 
counsel  —  that  is,  those  wnoee  position  was 
such  that  he  had  deigned  to  associate  with 
them  —  had  got  drafted  off  to  county-court 
judgeships,  or  recorderships,  or  appoint- 
ments of  some  kind  or  another.  He  tried 
to  move  the  paternal  heart,  but,  the  paternal 
coffers  beinff low,  he  failed  to  move  it  to  any 
solid  benefit.  Meantime  things  b^an  to 
STOW  unpleasant  He  received  a  quiet  hint 
m>m  his  banker  that  he  must  not  overdraw. 
Davison  threatened  him  with  arrest  His 
tradesmen  had  little  bills  to  settle,  and 
wanted  his  small  account 
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Philip  took  the  hint  He  went  off  for  a 
week  to  the  Continent,  and  has  never  since 
returned.   He  haunts  the  Qerman  gambling- 

Ees,  where  he  fixes  himself  on  young 
lishmen,  to  whom  he  relates  the  ingrat- 
8  of  his  iiunily,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
the  world  at  large,  —  to  whom  he  relates  also 
that,  bavins  won  enormously,  he  intends  to 
return  to  £igland,  and  pay  off  everything, 
and  start  afrcsh,  and  wnom  lastly,  thou^ 
not  leastly,  he  fleeces. 

The  squire  has  heard  of  his  doings  through 
some  kind  friend,  and  has  disowned  him. 
All  his  unentailed  property  will  go  to  Bella, 
therefore,  —  and  that  before  veiy  long,  I 
fancy,  for  the  old  man  gets  sourer  and 
sourer  eveiy  day,  and  must  shortlv  die  of 
his  own  acidity.  The  servants  all  dread 
him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible.  The  villagers  shun  a  meeting 
with  him,  and,  as  for  the  children,  they  fly 
at  the  sight  of  him.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
existence.  The  onlv  enjoyment  he  sets  he 
obtains  bv  distrainmg  for  rent,  which  he 
does  ruthlessly  the  moment  it  is  at  all  in 
arrear. 

Mr.  Qolding,  Prue's  uncle,  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  obtained  a  position  as  mana- 
ger of  a  joint-stock  bank.  The  venture  was 
not  a  very  successful  one,  and  at  last  a  few 
over-inquisitive  shareholders  insisted  on 
scrutinizing  the  way  in  which  business 
was  done.  They  found  that  owing  to  the 
ifiniorance,  carelessness,  and  incompetence 
or  most  of  the  directors,  and  with  the 
complicity  of  a  few,  the  manager  had  been 
buoying  up  a  rotten  scheme  by  transactions 
which  were,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  fraudulent.  He  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  eventually  committed, 
but  the  jury  acquitted  him  as  being  rather 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  few  direct- 
ors than  a  felon  on  his  own  account  and  for 
his  own  purposes.  '  But  the  result  was 
social  ruin  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He 
struggled  on  for  a  short  time  as  a  promoter  ; 
an  office  for  which  a  man  does  not  require, 
as  a  rule,  either  capital  or  character.  But 
he  must  have  experience,  and  that  Mr. 
Oolding  wanted  ;  so,  after  launching  a  few 
bubbles  only  to  see  them  collapse  immedi- 
ately, he  vanished,  and  —  so  it  is  reported  — 
betook  himself  to  Australia,  where  he  started 
sheep-farmuig.  His  house  in  Liverchester 
has  been  converted  into  a  bank,  far  more 
prosperous  than  the  onee  famous  firm  of 
Qolding  and  Qlyther.  Qeoive  (folding, 
Esq.,  iuiiior,  late  of  the  Laureb,  Liverleas, 
who  had  been  the  managing  partner,  is 
stated  to  be  somewhere  in  8ie  same  quarter 
of  the  globe  as  his  uncle.  He  is  reported  to 
have  turned  out^  in  the  hands  of  a  govern- 


ment official,  to  "be  a  Tery  ders  mi- 
mender.  He  is  liberally  sappoited  bf  fti 
whole  British  eomm unity,  in 


of  lus  having  ruined  a  portion  of  it  ffii 
meals  are  regular,  Mb  laDorB  not  esoeaBie, 
and  his  uniform  is  yellow. 

1  know  very  well  that  tiiis  is  not  « it 
should  be  in  novels.  But  I  have  desni 
rather  to  make  this  a  reflex  of  real  life  thn 
a  properly  composed  three- volume  fictioL 
Some  of  my  vilLdns  certainly  have  oome  t» 
grief,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  tbv 
own  doing,  and  due  to  no  improper  inta!e9> 
ence  on  my  ]MrL  There  is  one  aort  of  jus- 
tice that  awaits  Ul-doers,  —  one  panishnat 
that  haunts  them.  It  is  necessary  that  tliEj 
should  never  let  themselves  be  found  out 
If  they  once  suffer  themselvea  to  be  seen  ia 
their  true  colors,  justice  and  panishmali 
await  them.  If  uiey  can  only  hide  thar 
rt^ery  decently,  —  even  with  a  Coan  vial 
(provided  it  is  never  lifted^  —  there  is  no 
reason  that  I  know  why  they  should  ool 
die  universally  lamented  and  reapeeted,  and 
have  a  handsome  monument  raised  over 
them.  If  Philip  Charlwood  had  not  let  Ihe 
world,  through  Davison,  find  him  out,  be 
might  still  be  figuring  among  the  fiuhiona- 
bles.  If  the  Gfoldings  had  not  permitted 
themselves  to  be  detected,  they  would  not 
now  be  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
Australia. 

It  is  time,  perhaps,  to  turn  froan  the  eoo- 
sideration  of  the  rogues  to  the  honest  £ilk 
again. 

In  the  quiet  hospital  in  Great  OrmoDd 
Street,  with  the  lofty,  dean,  cool  rooma  and 
the  pleasant  garden,  with  the  rows  of  tiny 
cots,  and  the  tiny  patients  lying  in  them, 
you  will  find  M!ary  Martinaale.     *'  Niine 
Qentle  "  some  of  the  children  have  christened 
her.    As  she  moves  about  with  a  calm, 
sweet  smile  among  the  little  ones,  visitaiB 
do  not  suspect  that  she  carries  a  broken 
heart  about  with  her ;  but  she  finds  a  balm 
for  her  own  sorrow  in  lightening  that  of 
others.      Many  and   many  a    blessing   is 
showered   upon   her,  many  and    many  a 
prayer  breathed  for  her  by  grateful  mother^ 
—  poor  women  who  underwent  the  great 
pang  and  let  their  children  be  taken  from 
them  to  the  hospital  out  of  feverish  alleyi 
and  streets,  because  they  knew  it  was  i» 
their  children's  good,  and  who  rejoice  to 
hear  the  little  ones  prattle  of  Nurse  Qende, 
and   know   they   have   a   mother's   care, 
though  they  are  separated  from  them.     In 
this  peaceful  and  blessed  path  of  duty  Maiy 
will  tread  while  her  time  is  appointed  on 
earth.    Some  day,  when  they  come  to  rouse 
her,  they  will  nnd  that  Nurse  Qentle  is 
beyond  noman  wakmg,  and  that  all  that  is 
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__  of  her  ia  the  frail,  worn  body  -over 
Iftoee  still  heart  the  thin  hands  are  ctasping 
«ro  locks  of  hair,  —  her  husband's  and  her 

^^ot  lon^  after  Ted's  fonetal  Mr.  Martin- 
ELle  callea  upon  James.  He  had  come 
o'vim  from  London  specially  to  see  him, 
n<l  they  were  closeted  together  in  the 
txicly  for  a  long  time.. 

It;  was  a  sad  interview.  The  old  man 
reus  utterly  broken  now.  He  implored 
^axnes's  foi^veness  for  thinking  so  ill  of 
irm  for  his  kindness  to  Tom.  He  was  so 
inmbled,  so  despairing,  to  find  that  he  had 
ost  all  that  made  life  pleasant  for  the  sake 
>f  ^worldly  show  that  was  worthless,  and  had 
lacrificed  his  beloved  boy  out  of  the  desire 
For  the  good  opinion  of  people  who  had  not 
»CTiiplea  to  make  a  victim  of  him  for  their 
otvTi  aims  and  ends,  that  James  felt  quite 
Bsliained  to  have  this  iine  old  grav-headed 
eentleman  abasing  himself  before  bini,  and 
ne  talked  wisely  and  kindly  to  him  until 
poor  Mr.  Martindale  fairly  wept,  and  then, 
nis  heart  relieved,  was  better  than  he  had 
been  for  long. 

**But  1  must  tell  you  my  errand,  Mr. 

Harding.     I  am  a  childless  old  man.     My 

daughter,   Tom's  widow,  though  she  has 

entirely  forgiven  the  wrongs  I  have  done 

her,  does  not  care  to  live  with  me.     She 

lias  felt  herself  called  upon  to  undertake  a 

taffk  which  will  divert  ner  thoughts  from 

her  own  bereavement.     It  was  scarcely  to 

be  expected  she  would  have  cared  to  live 

with  me.    Then  I  hoped  that  your  brother, 

who  knew,  and,  I  believed,  liked  me,  would 

conBent  to  take  his  friend's  place,  —  would 

be  a  second  son  to  me,  and  let  me  take  a 

Other's  interest  in  him.    At  all  events,  I 

hoped  he  would  let  me  try  to  prove  my 

gatitude  to  him  for  saving  my  boy  from 
Uing  into  the  hands  of  those  wretches. 
Alas  !  all  my  best  intentions  are  thwarted. 
Had  my  ill-doings  but  failed  thus,  I  should 
not  be  childless  and  solitary  now  !  I  find 
I  have  only  come  to  visit  your  brother's 
grave,  and  breathe  my  unavailing  thanks 
over  his  coffin.  You  must  let  me  find  a 
friend  in  you.  Take  pity  on  a  gra^ -headed, 
wretched,  lonely  man  ;  suffer  me  to  put  to 
a  good  use  riches  that  have  no  value  tor  me 
milesR  they  enable  me  to  be  of  service  to  the 
brother  of*^one  to  whom  I  owed  so  much." 

James's  first  imoulse  was  to  decline  the 
offer,  and  say  that  ne  was  quite  well  enough 
off ;  but  he  could  not  say  so  without  hesita- 
tion, and  Mr.  Martindale  saw  that  what  he 
said  was  not  true.  He  pressed  his  offer  so 
kindly  and  so  delicately^  that  it  seemed 
lather  as  if  he  were  asking  James  to  confer 
a  benefit  on  him. 


Finally,  he  did  not  know  exactly  how, 
James  found  himself  confiding  all  his  cares 
and  troubles  to  Mr.  Martindaue  as  freely  as 
if  he  had  been  his  father.  Prue,  coming  in 
preeentiy,  —  not  knowing  the  old  gentle- 
man was  there,  —  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
versation too. 

The  upshot  was  that,  after  all  their 
pinchings  and  privations,  better  days 
dawned  for  the  Hardings. 

Mr.  Martindale  offered  them  a  living  he 
had  in  his  sift  in  the  West  of  England,  out 
James  pre&red  to  stay  and  continue  the 
good  work  in  his  old  parish.  Mr.  Martin- 
oale  stayed  with  them  for  some  time,  and 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  squire 
was  one  of  James's  bitterest  thorns  in  the 
flesL  He  set  hiuidelf  quietly  to  see  if  he 
could  not  remedy  the  evu. 

He  found  that  the  old  man  had  lost  con- 
siderably by  the  failure  of  Qolding  and 
Glyther,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  holding 
his  own  ;  so  he  set  a  clever  la^Ter  at  him, 
who  contrived  to  talk  old  Charlwood  over 
into  selling  the  estate.  He  had  no  son  to 
inherit  it,  and  his  daughter  would  be  better 
pleased  with  the  money  invested  for  her 
sole  benefit.  The  snuire  liked  the  idea,  and 
the  sale  was  effectecL 

Mr.  Martindale  was  the  buyer. 

All  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  the 
squire's  removal  to  town  took  every  one  by 
surprise.  I  believe  the  old  rascal  sneaked 
away  for  fear  they  should  ring  the  bells  in 
their  joy  at  getting  rid  of  him. 

What  was  the  surprise  of  James  and  Prue 
when  they  received  orders  to  move  into  the 
Manor-house,  and  found  that  Mr.  Martin- 
dale was  the  new  squire,  and  intended  to 
take  up  his  abode  there  permanently. 

Different  times  had  come  now  for  Brem- 
ning  Minor.  It  was  picturesque  still  as  it 
had  been  in  the  sqmre's  best  days.  But 
the  picturesqueness  was  not  that  of  ruin  and 
decay.  The  wretched  old  cottaces  were  re- 
placed bjr  roomy,  well-ventilatea  new  ones. 
The  poisonous  brook  was  purifi^  and 
flowed  sweet  and  dear  through  the  viUa^ 
for  the  new  squire  had  a  properly  arranged 
system  of  drains  made. 

The  only  people  who  grumbled  now  were 
some  of  the  farmers.  They  had  lost  their 
old  despotic  power  over  their  laborers. 
Whenever  .they  were  guilty  of  any  acts  of 
petty  oppression  the  squire  was  sure  to 
Team  it,  and  they  heard  of  it  again.  Mr. 
Martindale  was  an  old  disciplinarian,  and 
he  managed  his  people  ajt  he  nad  managed 
his  office.  He  was  Kindly  and  considerate, 
but  he  had  no  mercy  for  wrong-doers.  If 
a  tenant  of  his  was  goilty  of  injustice  to  his 
poorer  neighbors,  he  received  notice  to  quit^ 
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and  he  had  to  quit,  for  the  new  aqniie 
never  revoked  orders. 

So  in  time  the  village  got  purified  of  the 
hard  men  who  had  come  there  as  if  dra¥m 
instinctively  towards  Mr.  Charlwood.  Thej 
went  away  by  degrees,  to  carry  a  blight 
elnewhere.  New  and  enterprising  men  came 
iu  their  places,  and  there  was  always  a  good 
demand  lor  labor,  and  no  niggardliness  about 
wages. 

A  happier  village  than  Bremning  Minor 
you  would  not  find  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  —  indeed,  I  rear 
you  would  find  only  too  few  like  it 

Prue  the  second  and  little  Maiy  grew  up 
to  be  fipraceful  ffirls,  and  were  old  enough 
to  be  me  proud  nurses  of  a  little  brother 
Tom,  who  was  bom  presently.  They  were 
only  amateur  nurses,  for  Martha  Ogleby 
still  retained  her  old  poet  until  2^ter 
Tommy  was  old  enough  to  run  alone. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  that  mature  a^ 
Martha  explained,  with  considerable  cir- 
cumlocution and  confusion,  that  she  was 
very  miserable,  but  she  was  to  be  the  happy 
bride  of  the  gardener  who  had  succe^ed 
Thomas.  She  so  balanced  her  misery  at 
leaving  with  the  bliss  she  looked  forward 
to  witn  the  man  of  her  choice,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  how  she  could  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  change  her  state  except  by 
tossing  up. 

To  her  unspeakable  delight  she  wnB  told 
that  she  and  her  husband  should  be  in- 
stalled at  the  lodge,  so  that  she  would  still 
be  near  her  mistress  and  children.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Martha's  future  was 
one  of  unalloyed  brightness,  and  a  more 
contented  bride,  with  a  broader  smile  of 
undisguised  delight,  never  walked  up  the 
aisle  of  the  churcn  of  Bremning  Minor. 

And  if  she  was  happy  as  a  bride,  Martha 
was  happier  still  as  a  wife.  The  lodge  Lad 
a  back  entrance  to  the  stables,  and  a  comer 
of  the  stable-yard  was  apportioned  to  it  for 
washing  purposes.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  Uiat  tne  lodge-keeper^s  wife  was  to 
do  aU  the  washing  of  the  Manor-house.  I 
need  hardly  say  —  for  I  hope  my  readers 
by  this  time  know  Marthas  little  weak- 
nesses—  that  this  prospect  opened  up  a 
steamy  vista  of  future  happiness  to  our  old 
friend.  Imagine  an  endless  succession  of 
soapsuds  and  fluttering  lines  of  linen,  —  an 
everlasting  state  of  rolled-up  sleeves  and 
pale,  crumply  fingers,  —  an  unchanging  fu- 
ture of  pattens,  steam,  slop,  boiling-coppers, 
pegs,  and  clothes-props.  Martha's  wildest 
dreams  had  never  pictured  anything  like 
this.  Nor  was  this  all.  Martha  had  anoth- 
er worship  besides  washing,  you  remember. 
Here,  too,  she  was  blessef    Every  year,  as 


became  so  arderly  and  me&odical  a 
she  presented  her  husband  with  a  Uby; 
each  Dabv,  in  tura,  being  the  most  vm^ 
ful  child  the  world  ever  beheld.  Sad 
mottled  ams,  tmch  marv^ons  fincaii,  mA 
eyes^  such  downy  heads,  such  eany  teefikr 
James  declared  that  he  did  not  aee  how  tb 
list  of  English  Gfariatian  tii>t»w^  naie  aad 
female,  could  supply  such  a  family,  tiie  la 
on  its  capabilities  was  so  severe.  Bai  tWf 
all  grew  up  and  prospered.  The  boys  mm 
put  to  various  occupations,  the  gins  woe 
all  brought  up  b^  the  mother  to  be  goal 
servants,  good  wives,  and  especially  gad 
washerwomen.  On  washing-aay  there 
always  to  be  seen  a  row  of  tolK,  with 
tha  and  her  girls  up  to  their  elbows  in 

—  a  nicely  graduated  row,  be^rinning 

Martha,  ana  ending  at  that  one  of  the 
smaller  ^Is  who  could,  by  dint  of  a  stool 
and  a  pair  of  pattens,  be  Inonght  to  scbbb- 
thing  like  a  level  with  her  tub. 

There  is  sunshine,  then^  flooding  Btem- 
inng  Minor.  The  autumn  is  just  beginnii^ 
ynm  cloudless  skies  of  intense  bine:  Yht 
hedgerows  are  rich  with  autumn  blcaswa 
and  friiit,  —  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  t^ 
lantine,  and  bright  with  bramble-boriei 
The  hillsides  axe  dark,  velvety  gr^n,  aad 
here  and  there  on  the  slopes  are  stretohes  of 
yellow,  waving  com,  like  squadrons  of  csr- 
aliy  with  gilded  helms  charj^^ing  across  the 
meadows,  with  bright  poppies  for  erimsca 

The  great  grave  kine  are  standing  in  the 
pools  under  me  shade  of  the  willows.  The 
orooks  swollen  by  the  rains,  that  make  all 
around  look  so  mshly  ^reen,  babble  among 
their  pebbles  or  roar  mto  miniature  cas- 
cades. And  the  golden  sunlight  floods  tibt 
whole  scene. 

There  are  twinkling  drops  on  the  bougfaf 
ana  on  the  blades  of  grass.  For  a  shower 
has  lately  passed,  —  the  gray  cloud  that  bore 
it  is  yet  hanging  a  dim  slanting  curtain  along 
the  distant  horizon.  But  the  present  is  bnt 
the  fairer  for  the  bygone  rain,  —  a  myriad  of 
diamonds,  purer  than  the  diamonds  of  the 
mine,  for  tney  have  been  cradled  in  the 
bosom  of  the  olue  heavens,  are  sparkling  oo 
every  side. 

So  do  past  tears,  purified  by  fiuth  and 
noble  endurance,  become  jewels  that  make 
brighter  our  present  happiness.  The  best 
gold  is  that  wnich  has  been  longest  tried  in 
the  fiunace,  and  that  heart  is  most  golden 
which  has  learned  in  suffering  a  sympathy 
for  others,  and  feels  a  grateful  rejoicug  in 
the  blessings  which  are  pemutted  to  lighten 
and  relieve  the  cares  of  life. 

James  and  his  wife  stand  ann  in  arm 
under  the  boughs  of  the  dark  yew  that 
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aboTB  Edward's  grave.  They  are 
up  the  slopes,  but  their  eyes  take 
or  the  scene.    They  are  fixed  upon 


ne  is  sunsiiine  over  Bremning  Minor. 
is  sunshine  on  the  hearts  there.    But 
shines  upon  graves  in  Bremning, 


id  upon  recollections  of  the  dead  in  those 


there  is  no  repining,  the  dear 
axe  not  forgotten.  Standing  by  the 
y  Dirith  the  sun  streaming  round  them, 
ley  are  gazing,  not  on  the  crave,  but  be- 
ond.  it.  They  know  they  snail  meet  the 
eloved  dead  again  hereaner.    They  have 


something  to  live  for,  something  to  die  for. 
The  memory  of  a  great  sorrow  hallows  life, 
as  the  shadow  of  the  yew  lends  a  deeper 
gold  to  the  beams  that  pour  over  the  grass 
where  no  shadow  lies. 

And  as  they  stand  by  Edward's  grave, 
James  and  Prudence  cling  closer  to  each 
other,  but  they  do  not  spe^.  Their  hearts 
are  communing  together,  and  drinking  deep- 
ly of  the  peace  wnich  comes  after  trouble 
bravely  combated  and  suffering  nobly  un- 
dergone. So  it  is  that  in  Prue's  heart  there 
is  peace,  and  on  her  heart  reposes  the  little 
bronze  cross  with  the  simple  inscription, 
"  For  Valor." 
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CHAPTER   L 

CB   FOT  inr  DBUIL  DAKS  LS  PATB. 

Hautbouro  on  the  Loire  is  a  venerable 
old  town,  which  played  an  important  part 
in  French  histonr  some  six  or  seren  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  gentlemen  wore  plate- 
armor  and  cat  each  other's  throats  by  wa^ 
of  pastime.    If  we  may  trust  the  legend,  it 
originallv  formed  part  of    the  fiet  of  a 
mighty  Count  Alaric,  who,  being  a  disloyal 
Bu^ect    and  in  league  with    the    Devil, 
tliraahnsd  his  king,  Louis  le  Gros,  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  town,  which  ProTidence  and 
the  municipal  council  between  them  have 
since  appointed  for  a  brick-kiln.    If  you 
turn  to  Froissart  you  will  find  that  a  Count 
de  Hautbouiv  fought  behind  John  II.  at 
Poictiers,  and  was  in  the  train  of  that  ill- 
Btarred   monarch  when  he  rode  through 
London  on  a  tall  horse,  having  his  van- 
quisher, the  Black  Prince,  beside  him  on  a 
small  one.   Three  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
'Uiother  Count  de  Hautboui^  turned  up  in 
the  Bastille,  where  he  had  been  put  for 
being  a  Jansenist;  and  in  1799  a  certain 
Raoul-Aim^  Marquis  of   Hautbonrg  and 
Clairefontaine,  was  heard  of  on  the  guillo- 
tine, where  he  perished,  it  seems,  with  re- 
markable good  grace  and  equanimity.    I 
am  not  going  to  weary  you  witn  a  long  ac- 
count of  what  &e  Hantbourgs  did  in  exile 
during  the  Republic  and  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon ;  but  if  you  are  versed  in  contem- 
porary history  you  must  have  read  all  about 
that  Marquis  of  H.  and   C,  who  accom- 
panied Louis  XyHL  to  Hartwell,  married 
iQ  Endand  Mary- Anne  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Ezekiel  Guineaman,  Esquire,  and  died, 
under  the  Restoration,  a  duke,  a  peer  of 
France^  and  a  secretary  of  state.    To  him 
succeeded  his  eldest  son,  who  was  also  a 
peer  of  France,  but  never  a  ministeri  and 


who  firared  as  one  of  th^  leaders  of  that 
<' anti-dynastic  **  opposition,  which  made 
the  life  of  poor  Loms  Philippe  so  extremely 
unpleasant  to  him.  This  nobleman  being 
in  raris  in  1851,  at  the  time  when  Mon- 
sieur Bonaparte,  as  he  called  him,  effected 
his  coup  cTetat,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8d  Decem- 
ber, at  the  precise  moment  when  the  emis- 
saries of  the  said  Monsieur  B.  were  most 
intent  upon  their  work.  Finding  himself 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  troop  of  M.  de 
Goyon's  horse,  whose  mission  it  was  to  clear 
the  streets,  he  made  an  attempt  to  fly  —  tibe 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  be  it  said  ind- 
dentallv,  mat  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life. 
But  well-mounted  dragoons  are  not  always 
so  easy  to  fly  from.  Ton  will  remember  that 
on  this  occasion  the  brave  defenders  of  order 
had  been  liberally  plied  with  wine,  and  had 
received  instructions  not  to  spare  anybody 
who  stood  in  their  way.  These  instructions 
they  obeyed ;  and  so  it  befell  that  the  noble 
scion  of  the  Hautbourgs,  who  entertained 
about  the  same  feelings  towards  democracy 
as  he  did  towards  pitch,  came,  thanks  to  the 
grim  ironyof  fate,  Dy  the  death  of  a  demo 
crat.  For,  when  the  slain  were  picked  upon 
the  evening  of  that  glorious  day  which  slew 
a  republic  and  founded  a  dynasty,  the  Legit- 
imist duke  was  found  lying  side  by  side 
with  a  subversive  sweep,  a  costermongerof 
socialist  tendencies,  and  a  small  boy,  three 
feet  hi^h,  who  must  have  been  wicked  be- 
jrond  his  years,  seeing  that  out  of  his  bleed- 
ing, perverse  little  hand  was  snatched  a  red 
toj'-nag  emblazoned  with  the  heinous  words, 
Vwe  la  Liberti/ 

Some  three  years  af^er  this,  that  is,  in  f he 
year  1854,  the  time  at  which  this  narrative 
commences,  the  domain  and  castle  of  Claire- 
fontaine, about  two  miles  distant  from 
Hautbourg,  had  not  yet  been  visited  by 
their  new  master.    The  estate,  which  dur- 
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Ins  five  and  tbirt/  yean  YuA.  teemed  with 
spTendor,  animation,  and  festivitj,  now 
looked  as  if  a  sodden  blight  had  fallen  upon 
it  Grass  had  begun  to  sprout  over  the 
stately  avenue,  a  good  mile  long,  which  led 
from  the  lodge-gates  of  the  manor-house  to 
its  principal  entrance.  The  shutters  of  the 
castle  were  all  closed  and  barred.  The 
stables,  in  which  the  last  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg  had  stalled  six  and  twentv  horses, 
were  deserted.  The  handsome  Uttle  Gothic 
chapel,  one  of  the  sights  of  the  country,  in 
which  it  was  reported  that  Fdnelon  had 
once  preached,  and  in  which  it  was  a  certi- 
fied fact  that  his  Majesty  King  Charles  X. 
had  been  several  times  to  mass  during  the 
visit  he  paid  to  the  first  Duke  in  1827,  was 
become  a  home  for  spiders ;  and  —  worse 
sign  than  all— the  monumental  fountain 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  state  court- 
yard —  fountain  built  on  the  designs  of  the 
famous  sculptor  Pierre  Fuget,  and  coveriufr 
a  spring  from  which  the  manor  drew  its 
name  of  Clairefontaine  —  was  overgrown 
with  moss,  thus  revealing  that  its  dolphins 
and  naiads  had  long  ceased  to  dash  spray 
out  of  their  open  mouths  and  homed 
conchs  into  the  porphvry-basin  under  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsightly  ruins  of 
an  unfinished  summer-house,  which  had 
evidently  been  begun  in  the  late  Duke's 
time,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercies  of  wind 
and  rain  at  his  death,  one  would  have  fan- 
cied it  was  full  a  hundred  years  since  any- 
body had  trod  those  leaf-strewn  alleys  and 
silent  chambers.  Now  and  then  in  the 
very  early  morning,  or  in  the  evening  to- 
wards sunset,  an  old  crone  was  to  be  seen 
painfully  mowing  with  a  hand-sickle  the 
lon^  grass  on  the  lawn,  or  gathering  peaches, 
apricots,  and  cherries  in  the  orchard,  or 
picking  lapfuls  of  roses  and  pinks  from 
what  had  once  been  the  flower-garden ;  but 
she  partook  more  of  the  phantom  than  of 
the  numan  being.  If  questioned,  she  would 
tell  you  that  she  was  the  lodge-keeper,  and 
that  she  gathered  the  fruit  and  flowers  to 
prevent  them  being  wasted.  She  was  a 
rather  dismal  old  woman,  with  a  querulous 
intonation  of  voice,  but — like  all  French 
people  of  either  sex  —  she  was  ready 
enough  to  talk,  and  would  spin  her  quaver- 
ing yarns  bv  the  hour  when  interrogated 
civilly.  <<  She  had  no  idea,"  she  said, 
**  when  the  new  Duke  was  coming;  she  be- 
lieved he  lived  in  foreign  parts.  Somebody 
had  told  her  that  he  was  an  odd  gentle- 
man —  not  mad,  Monsieur,  she  didn't  mean 
that,  but  queerlike  in  his  ways.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  him  at  Clairefontaine  since 
he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  boy  just  so  high ; 
no,  he  hadn't  even  come  to  M.  le  Due's 
funeral,  which  was  thought  strange,  and 
bad  made  folks  about  the  country  talk  a 


little,  though  our  Holy  Yirgin  finUd  te 
she  diould  find  any  thino;  to  saj  coaoeniig 
a  ffentleman  who  was  a  Baatboorg  tnd  to- 
tainly  had  good  reasons  for  all  he  did.  Btt 
you  see,  sir,  despite  her  being  an  old  «>• 
man,  she  couldn't  help  hearine  what  people 
said,  and  them  as  talked  said  that  Mooaeii; 
the  new  Duke,  had  not  been  very  well  off 
before,  and  that  it  was  peculiar  be  shonlds^ 
have  come  to  the  burial  <3f  a  relation  whose 
death  had  brought  him  a  mil  lion  francs  % 
year.    Ay,  Monsieur,  it  was  full  a  million,  tf 
not  more.    All  the  land  from  Hautbouigto 
Clurefontaine,  from  Clairefontaine  to  Bois- 
froment  and  Clairebourg,  and  from  Clairs- 
bourg  to   Sainte-Sophie,  belonged  to  the 
estate.    To  iudge  of  the  sire,  one  should 
have  seen  all  the  tenants  assembled,  sone 
three  or  four  hundred,  on  horseback,  as  she 
had  seen  them  when  Monsei^enr,  the  late 
Duke,  came  of  age,  and  when  ^Monsieur  le 
Roi  Charles  Dix '  arrived  on  a  visit  widi 
Monsieur  le  Due  d'Ani^oulSnie  and  Moo- 
seigneur  le  Due  de  Quelen,  Archbishop  of 
Paris.    Ah,  that  was  a  sight   to  sise.  ^al 
was  I  but,  mon  Dieu,  those  time-  w«:re  iar 
gone,  and  men  were  no  longer  now  what 
they  were  then.    In  those  days  she  was  a 
voung  woman,  and  her  husband,  who  was 
head-gamekeeper,  had  loaded  his  Majesty's 
own  gun  when  there  was  a  battue  in  the 

E reserves.      He  was  paralyzed    now,  her 
usband,  but  he  had  been  *  a  brave ;  *  he 
had  served  as  sergeant  in  the  Prince  cf 
Condi's  army  at  Coblentz  along  with  the 
first  Duke,  who  was  Marquis  then ;  and  he 
had  lived  in  Monseigneur's  household  up- 
wards of  forty  years.     There  was  no  head- 
gamekeeper  now,  in  fact  no  gamekeeper  at 
all,  and  the  estate  was  managed  by  a  new 
agent,  M.  Claude."    Was  he  a  kind  man, 
this  Monsieur  Claude  V  —  **  Oh,  yeSy  nr ; 
she  couldn't  but  say  he  was  kind  enough ; 
he  was  a  quiet-spoken    gentleman    from 
Paris,  and  never  hard  to  the  tenants.     But, 
afler  all,  Monsieur" —  and  here  the  old 
woman's  voice  would  wax  more  querulous 
and  whimpering  —  '*  it  wasn't  the  same  as 
having  M.  le  Due  here.    The  country  had 
been  all  dead  like  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  she  had  heard  tell  that  if  this  went  on 
much  longer  half  the  folks  up  at  the  town 
yonder  would  be  ruined.    You  see,  sir,  they 
used  to  live  on  Monseigneur,  they  did,  ana 
the  new  Duke's  keeping  away  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  taking  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths." 

This  account,  gloomy  and  piteous  as  it 
might  sound,  was  yet  cheerful  in  compari- 
son to  what  one  heard  in  the  town  itself. 
There  the  closing  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Claire- 
fontaine and  the  protracted  absence  of  the 
new  Duke  were  viewed  as  public  calami- 
ties; and  one  had  only  to  walk  along  the 
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feiortuous  old  streets,  and  mark  the  dejected 
&ce8  of  the  shopkeepers,  to  guess  that  un- 
less M.  le  Due  put  in  an  appearance  very 
shortly  the  old  woman's  prediction  about  the 
gazette  was  not  unlikely  to  be  realized.  As  we 
said  at  starting,  Hautbourv  was  a  venerable 
town,  but  it  had  had  its  day,  and  it  could 
no  longer  afford  to  do  without  patronage. 
On  each  side  of  the  main  street,  which  was 
called  La  Rue  de  Clair/ontaine,  the  sign- 
l>oards  and  devices  over  the  shops   (for 
Bign^boards  are  as  much  in  vogue  in  Trench 
provincial  towns  as  they  were  in  England 
150  years  ago)  testified  abundantly,  that, 
spite  c^  revolutions  and  noble  principles  of 
equality,  the  relations  between  oorough  and 
manor-house  were  as  feudal  as  they  had 
ever  been  at  the  best  of  times.    Over  the 
crockery-dealer's  was  the  picture  of  a  young 
person  standing  beside  a  oubbling  fountain 
and  handing  a  mugful  of  water  to  a  knight 
in  plate-armor,  with  underneath  the  words : 
Au  Chevalier  de  la  Claire  fontaine*     Over 
the  ironmonger's  was  another  knight  in 
*     plate-armor,  dispensing  what  appe^^  to 
be  shovels  and  tongs  to  his  menials,  and 
exhorting    them    to  be    ^^toujours  pr^s^ 
which  was  the  motto  of  the   Hantbourgs. 
Over  the  pork-butcher's  was  a  Hautbourg 
slaying  a  wild-boar ;  over  the  gunsmith's  a 
fourth  Hautbourg  firing  off  a  culverin,  and 
so  on.    Of  course  the  chief  inn  was  the 
Hotel  de  Clairefontaine,  and  its  rival  over 
the  way,  the    Hotel    Monseigneur;    and 
equally,  of  course,  there  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  market-place  an  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Hautbourg  of  Cr^y,  with  a  long 
homage  in  Latin  to  the  valor  of  that  waiv 
rior.* 

The  Dukes  of  Hautbonr^  had  always 
done  their  very  best  to  foster  m  the  borough 
a  spirit  of  dependency,  and  with  the  greater 
success,  as  the  town,  having  no  manufac- 
tures to  support  it,  and  oeing  situated 
neither  on  a  river,  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  canal,  nor  on  the  trunk-line  of  an 
important  railway,  possessed  none  of  the 
elements  of  modem  vitality,  and  would 

Erobably  have  dwindled  away  into  a  village 
ad  it  not  been  for  the  great  family  at 
Clairefontaine.  It  was  to  this  family  the 
town  owed  every  thing.  Its  schools,  its 
firee  library,  its  museum  of  stuffed  bids,  its 
restored  church,  filled  with  furbished  brasses 
and  stained-glass  windows ;  its  restored 
gate,  out  of  which  the  Count  Alaric  had 
proceeded  when  he  went  to  beat  Louis  VIL, 
and  on  which  still  bristled  a  spike,  where 
it  was  assured  this  same  Count  used  to  spit 
the  heads  of  his  subjects  who  were  behind- 

*  Thlfl  statne  was  erected  at  the  Restoration,  the 
original  one  standinff  before  1789  haring  been  melt- 
ed Bown  under  the  fiepablio,  one  and  Indivisible, 
to  ooin  pence  witb. 


hand  with  their  taxes ;  *  its  quaint  fountain 
and  horse-trough  in  the  street  near  the 
cattle-market,  its  red-brick  alms-houses  and 
free  dispensary,  —  all  these  institutions  had 
been  built,  founded,  or  renovated  with 
Clairefontaine  money.  Furthermore,  the 
late  Duke,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  his  ter- 
ritorial influence,  had  spent  annusuly  some 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  the  town. 
All  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  way  of  fur- 
niture, food,  and  clothing,  both  for  himself 
and  servants,  and  many  luzuries  also,  which 
a  less  politic  nobleman  might  have  bought 
in  Paris,  this  far-sighted  landlord  purchasied 
at  Hautbourg.  He  even  went  the  length  of 
wearing  in  Paris  coats  cut  by  the  Hautbourg 
tailor,  and  of  suffering  none  but  the  Haut- 
bourg doctor  to  attend  him  in  illness — acts 
of  courage  these  which  entailed  their  re- 
ward, for  I  honestly  believe  the  two  facts 
combined  did  more  for  the  popularity  of 
the  Duke,  and  for  the  self-esteem  of  the 
borough,  than  if  Monseigneur  had  caused 
HautTOurg  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  firstrclass  prefecture,  and  had  brought 
a  cardinal-archbisbopto  reside  there,  fiut 
this  was  not  all.  The  establishment  at 
Clairefontaine  was  not  only  an  ever-flowicg 
source  of  profit  in  itself;  it  also  acted  as  a 
great  central  planet  around  which  gravitat- 
ed a  number  of  satellites,  in  the  shape  of 
smaller  country-houses,  occupied  by  the 
lesser  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  department. 
So  long  as  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  castle 
remained  open  these  lesser  gentry  abound* 
ed.  Harvest-festivals,  archery-meetings, 
hunting-parties,  masked-balls,  and  charity- 
fairs,  followed  each  other  in  unbroken,  ed- 
dying succession.  Not  a  small  purse  but 
endeavored  to  vie  with  the  big  purse  :  hall 
played  the  suit  of  castle,  and  villa  returned 
the  lead  of  hall ;  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn  season  was  a  carnival,  and  the  di- 
rect result  appeared  in  this,  that  the  trad- 
ing-men of  Hautbourg  grew  fat,  their  wives 
and  children  waxed  ruddy,  and  the  borough 
in  general  wore  a  sleek  and  prosperous 
look,  such  as  speaks  of  plenty,  and  savings 
in  the  funds. 

All  this,  however,  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  now.  The  eclipse  of  the  great  planet 
had  involved  that  of  the  satellites,  and 
Hautbourg  was  fallen  of  a  sudden  from  its 
snug  position  of  ease  into  penury,  the  more 
hard  to  bear  as  it  had  been  unexpected. 
The  Hautbourg  of  1854  was  but  the  ghost 
of  the  Hautbourg  of  1851.  Can  you  nuicv 
Capua  ravaged  oy  a  pestilence,  Pompeii 
become  bankrupt,  or  Herculaneum  aban- 
doned just  previous  to  its  interment  ?  There 

*  I  onght  to  mention  that  there  were  some  who 
IneiBted  this  was  only  the  remnant  of  an  ancient 
weather-cock,  bnt  there  are  nnbeUeving  people 
everywhere. 
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wmhoi  a  carnage  to  be  leen  in  that  oeatly- 
paved  aerpendne  Bue  de  Clairefontaiiie,  in 
wliich,  of  a  fine  aniumn  afternoon  in  the 
good  times  of  the  late  Dnke,  the  local  qnid- 
iinncs  had  often  counted  as  many  as  a 
eonple  of  dosen  vehicles)  come  in  for  shop- 
ping,  and  drawn  up  in  a  long  qmeue  outsiae 
MMi  Blanchemelle  and  Camisole's,  the 
linen-drapers,  or  Madame  Bavolet's,  the 
modiste  from  Paris.  MM.  Blanchemelle  and 
Camisole  and  Madame  Bayolet  had  aXways 

Cded  themselres  upon  keeping  pace  step 
step  with  the  fiuihions  of  tne  capital,  and 
it  was  certainly  to  their  credit  that  their  bills 
were,  if  any  tmne,  rather  heavier  than  those 
of  the  Bue  de  la  Faix;  but,  alas!  where 
were  they  and  the  fashions  now?  MM. 
B.  and  C.  were  advertising  cotton-checks 
cheap,  and  a  humble  placard  in  Madame 
Bavolet's  window  informed  you  that  bonnets 
were  to  be  had  within  "  first  style  *'  for  fif- 
teen firancs  1  It  is  curious  what  a  single  blow 
with  a  dragoon's  sword  can  da  The  unsos- 
pecting  pimple-nosed  trooper  who  cut  down 
Monsieur  le  Due,  had  at  the  same  stroke 
ripped  open  the  money-bags  of  a  whole 
borough,  dispersed  the  denizens  of  some 
score  of  mansions,  and  mowed  away  the 
prosperity  of  twenty  square  miles  as  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  been  so  much  grass.  I 
need 'not  tell  you  how  popular  he  was,  this 
pimple-nosed  trooper,  in  Hautbourg ;  but  I 
think  he  would  have  spent  a  pleasant  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  if  the  municipal  council 
could  have  had  the  dealing  with  him  ibr 
fifteen  minutes  in  private.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  bound  to  say  there  was  some  one 
against  whom  public  opinion  was  yet  more 
incensed  than  against  him,  and  that  was  the 
new  landlord  —  the  new  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg.  After  all,  the  dragoon  had  acted 
in  ignorance ;  he  was  a  brute,  who  was  paid 
to  do  bis  work ;  and  as  for  the  Monsieur 
Bonaparte  who  had  paid  him,  why,  you  see, 
he  had  become  Emperor  since,  and  so  the 
less  discussion  about  him  the  better.  But 
what  was  to  be  said  for  a  man  who  bad 
come  into  a  million  francs  a  year,  a  colossal 
estate,  a  magnificent  name,  and  who  yet 
hid  away  in  some  hole-and-corner  foreign 
town,  and  never  condescended  to  show  him- 
self? 1  ask  yoU)  what  was  the  good  of  being 
a  Duke,  if  one  did  not  stand  forth  and  show 
one's  self?  The  law  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
dukes  who  did  not  show  themselves.  Tueir 
being  suffered  to  hold  land  was  nonsense ; 
it  was  immoral,  and  the  sooner  they  were 
compelled  by  statute  either  to  relinquish 
their  money  or  to  spend  it  like  gentlemen, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  everybody.  Such 
were  the  discourses  that  were  uttered  in 
Hautbourg ;  and  if  you  would  like  to  hear 
what  else  was  said  about  the  new  and  mys- 
terious owner  of  Clairefontaine,  you  have 


only  to  step  in  and  Heftea  to  die  oooveni 
tion  held  one  eveainff  aHer  a  veiy  watn 
marketnlay  at  the  UMe  tfkote  of  the  cm 
hotel  in  tlie  place. 

It  was  at  that  criticml  monent  In  tla 
repast  when  the  boiled  beef  has  beeo  le* 
moved,  and  when  the  otnnpany  are  waitii^ 
silent,  to  see  what  is  coming^  next. 

Farmer  TouUnouche,  -wi^en  and  small— 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  French  lanner  vat^ 
ished  on  lean  pork  and  red  wine— poared 
himself  out  mdf  a  tiuabler  of  ardimimt, 
diluted  it  with  water,  and  moamfoUy  vc»> 
tared  upon  an  observatioB. 

^  I  never  see  such  a  market-day  in  all  mf 
life,"  he  said.  **  This  very  daty  three  yean 
ago  I  sold  twenty  beeves  —  no 
less.    To-day  I  sold  never  m  one^" 

*'  Nor  I,"  dismally  echoed  Famiex 
poule,  an  agriculturist  of  rather  bigger  cali- 
bre.   "  Never  a  one." 

<*  Oh  I  don't  let's  talk  of  past  timee,"  pre- 
tested M.  Scarpin,  the  local  bootmaker,  de- 
jectedly. He  had  come  to  dine  at  iaik 
(thole  to  raise  his  spirits  a  little ;  Ibr  trade 
had  not  been  very  brisk  at  home  ^lat  day, 
and  Madame  Scarpin,  accordino^  to  the  wosi 
of  lovely  woman,  had  made  him  bear  tfaa 
penalty  of  it. 

*<  No,  don't  let's  talk  of  past  timee,"  aa- 
sented  M.  Ballanchu,  the  seedsman,  with 
a  sij^h ;  but  he  instantly  added,  **  When  I 
think  of  that  Duke  skulking  away^  like  tfaii^ 
and  allowing  every  thing  here  to  go  to  raek 
and  ruin,  par  tous  les  cinq  cent  mme  diMetf 
it  makes  my  blood  boil." 

M.  Ballanchu  was  a  fiit  man,  and  when 
his  blood  boiled,  after  an  invocation  to  tba 
five  hundred  thousand  devils,  his  coonta- 
nance  reddened  and  was  ferocioas  to  be- 
hold. 

<*  Of  what  duke  are  yon  speaking  ?  ** 
asked  young  M.  Filoselle,  the  commercial 
traveller,  whetting  his  knife  against  his  fbck 
with  a  view  to  the  roast  veal  which  Made- 
Ion,  the  servant  wench,  was  iust  then  bring- 
ing in.  This  was  only  M.  Filoselle's  second 
visit  to  Hautbourg.  On  both  occasions,  he 
had  found  a  prodigious  difficulty  in  screw- 
ing orders  out  of  the  '*  beggarly  town,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  whatever  for  standing  oa 
ceremony.  » 

"  Why,  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg,  to  be 
sure,"  answered  M.  Ballanchu  in  astonish* 
ment    **  Whom  else  should  I  mean  ?  " 

*'  Ah,  yes,  I  remember,"  proceeded  M. 
FUoselle,  trying  the  edge  ot  his  knife  on 
his  thumb.  **  You  did  nothing /but  talk 
about  him  last  time  I  was  here.  Well, 
hasn't  he  turned  up  yet?" 

This  levity  disgusted  M.  Scaipin,  the  boot- 
maker, who  communicated  to  his  neighbor, 
M.  Hochepain,  the  tax-gatherer,  that  those 
Parisians  were  growing  more   and  more 
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tanptiom  ereiy  ye&t.  UnfortuoAtelj,  this 
remsurk  was  lost  upon  M.  Hochepain ;  for, 
besides  being  deaf,  he  was  at  that  moment 
immersed  in  profound  speculation  as  to  who 
would  get  the  veal  kidney. 

It  was  Farmer  FollaToine,  the  replica  pic- 
ture of  Farmer  Toulmouche,  who  undertook 
to  answer  the  traveller. 

••  Turned  up  I "  he  rejoined  bitterly. 
**  Noy  and  never  likely  to.  Why  should  he 
torn  up  ?  His  a^nt  collects  his  rents  for 
him  regular;  ana  so  long  as  them's  all 
ligbty  i  don't  suppose  he's  going  to  care 
much  whether  us  here  goes  to  Uie  dense 
or  not.** 

**  I  know  I  shouldn't  —  not  two  pins,"  re- 
marked M.  Filoselle  pleasantly. 

'»  Do  you  take  stuffing  ? "  called  out  M. 
I>uval,  the  landlord,  from  his  end  of  the 
table. 

**  I  should  think  he  did ;  he  takes  every 
thing,"  eiaculated  the  stout  Madelon  —  the 
person  alluded  to  being  M.  Hochepain,  the 
tax-^therer. 

^Ifl  were  you,"  said  M.  Filoselle,  shak- 
ing the  pepper-pot  over  bis  plate,  which 
was  by  this  time  full  of  roast,  and  grin- 
ning approval  at  Madelon's  sally,  —  '*  if  I 
were  you,  I  shouldn't  sit  down  and  pull 
fiices  all  the  year  round,  as  you  seem  to 
be  doing.  If  you  want  to  see  your  Duke 
back  again,  why  don't  you  —  Madelon,  my 
angel,  the  bread  — why  don't  you  draw  up 
a  petition  and  have  it  off  to  him  with  a 
deputation  ?  " 

*<  What  good  would  that  do  ?  "  asked  M. 
Scarpin  contemptuously. 

''  Not  much,  I  am  afraid,  tnon  pauore  M. 
Scarpin,  if  it  was  you  who  headed  the  depu- 
tation ;  for  your  Duke  might  think  the  jaun- 
dice had  broken  out  here,  and  people  who 
are  rich  don't  like  the  jaundice ;  but  if  you 
sent  somebody  with  a  more  cheerful  face  on 
his  shoulders,  something  misht  come  of  it. 
After  all,  though,"  pursued  the  collected  M. 
Filoselle,  ^  it  depends  on  what  sort  of  a  man 
your  Duke  is.    In  my  experience,  there  are 
dukes  and  dukes.    I  once  knew  a  duke  who 
was  no  higher  than  Madelon's  waist  there, 
par  exempTe ;  he  wasn't  so  stout    We  trav- 
elled together  on  board  a  steamboat  going 
down  the  Rhine  ^- you   don't  know  the 
Rhine,  M.  Scarpin  ?    It's  a  splendid  river, 
coulewr  cafe  au  lait,  with  a  bordering  of 
sugar-loaves  on  each  side.     The  duke  was 
standing  abaft  blowing  away  at  a  cigar. 
Said  I  to  him,  *  Monsieur  le  Due,  it  is  the 
mission  of  great  men  to  patronize  the  arts 
and  manufactures.    I  am  travelling  for  three 
world-famed  houses:  one  in  the  drapery 
way,  another  in  the  musical  instrument 
^  line,  and  the  third  in  the  wine-business. 
I  also  take  subscriptions  and  advertisements 
fixT  two  newspapers — one  democratic,  the 


other  conservative.  If  yon  will  honor  me 
with  an  order  fbr  a  flute,  and  put  down 
your  name  as  subscriber  to  one  of  tlM 
papers,  you  will  encoura^  native  Indus* 
try  and  promote  the  developmeat  of  jour- 
nalbm.' 

« <  Monsieur,'  he  replied  drvly, '  I  am  not 
a  ^at  man.  I  don't  play  the  flute,  and  I 
think  that  journalism  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  developed  as  it  is ; '  and  with  this  he 
turned  on  his  heel.  Ah,  diable  !  that's  what 
I  call  a  sharp  duke ;  and  if  vours  ib  like 
him,  I  agree  with  you,  it  wouldn't  be  much 
use  petitioning.    But "  — 

"  Uo  to,  saucy yorceur  from  Paris  I "  inteiv 
mpted  M.  Ballanchu  wrathfully.  *'  You're 
all  of  you  alike  with  that  cursed  habit  of 
sniggering  at  every  thing.  I  tell  you  it't 
not  a  matter  to  laugh  at,  that  a  whole 
town  should  be  going  on  to  ruin,  because 
a  crotchety  okl  man,  who  has  had  all  the 
good  blood  in  him  poisoned  by  that  infernal 
city  of  yours,  chooses  to  hide  away  and 
hoard  up  the  gold  he  ought  never  to  have 
inheritecl.  I  tell  you,  we  country-folk  whom 
you  Parisians  turn  up  your  snub-noses  at 
are  a  precious  sight  better  than  you.  Do 
you  hear  that,  young  whippersnapper  ?  Bad 
luck  to  you,  one  and  all  I 

''Hear,  hear,"  choruse4  Farmers  Toul- 
mouche,  Trucbepoule,  and  FoUavoine,  who 
had  an  unmitigated  contempt  for  Parisians. 
They  had  never  seen  Paris,  either  of  them, 
and  didn't  wish  to. 

M.  Filoselle  was  not  the  least  abashed. 
He  had  just  finished  his  veal,  and  was  oc- 
cupied in  mopping  up  the  gravy  in  his 
plate  with  some  breaa-cmmb.  This  oper- 
ation completed  to  his  satisfaction,  he  raised 
his  eyes  towards  his  interlocutor,  and  said, 
*'  Monsieur  the  Seedsman,  my  birthplace  is 
not  Paris,  but  Dijon.  I  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  city  renowned  for  its  mustard,  and 
I  bee  you  to  observe  that  my  nose  is  of  the 
aquiline  order  of  architecture.  As  for  the 
old  gentleman  with  the  crotchets,  who  had 
his  good  blood  poisoned  in  Paris,  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  more  about  him ;  for 
he  must  be  an  interesting  phenomenon  to 
study." 

M.  Ballanchu  growled. 

^  Come,  come,"  interposed  M.  Duval, 
the  host,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  for  he 
had  tact  enough  to  see  that  his  fellow-towns- 
man, finding  himself  unequal  to  a  wordy 
war,  might  nave  recourse  to  some  other 
means  of  asserting  rustic  supremacy,— 
*'  come,  come,  gentlemen,  don't  let  us  have 
M.  le  Due  interfering  with  our  dinner.  He's 
done  us  enough  harm  without  that." 

"  I  should  uiink  he  had,  confounded  radi- 
cal ! "  grumbled  M.  Ballanchu,  still  eying 
M.  Filoselle  threatenindy. 

*'  Radical  ?  "  echoed  me  commercial  trav- 
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eller,  catching  up  the  word,  and  lanzhing 
from  ear  to  ear.  '*  There,  my  good  Af on- 
sieur  Seedsman,  didn't  I  tell  you  he  must 
be  a  phenomenon,  this  old  man.  Peste ! 
jrou  don*t  luppose  it*8  every  province  in 
r  ranee  that  begets  radical  dukes.** 

*<  No,  and  a  good  job  too,"  roared  M. 
Ballanchu.  ^And  this  one  would  never 
have  been  what  he  is  if  his  nephew  had  had 
n?e  minutes' time  before  dying  to  disinherit 
him.  Ciairefontaine  wasn't  made  for  such 
as  he  —  a  wrong-headed,  obstinate,  canting 
Jacobin." 

There  was  a  stiff  old  half-pay  officer  of 
the  name  of  Duroseau  dining  at  the  tMe 
iThSte,  He  had  been  too  much  absorbed  as 
yet  by  the  process  of  mastication  to  take 
any  part  in  the  conversation.  (His  teeth 
were  false,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eat  slowly 
to  prevent  them  coming  out.)  But  now, 
having  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
noticing  the  puzzled  look  on  the  commercial 
traveller's  face,  he  said  gruffly,  —  **  Young 
man,  you  must  have  heani  of  liie  ex-deputy, 
Manuel  Gerold  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  have,  captain ;  he  was 
one  of  the  first  speakers  m  the  old  As- 
sembly under  the  Republic  and  poor  King 
Pear.* 

I  heard  him  speak  once  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thunder  I  Monsieur 
Ballanchu,  your  voice  was  nothing  to  his. 
But  what  of  him,  captain  ?  " 

"  Well,  young  man,  it's  he  who  is  now 
Duke  of  fiCautbourg." 

M.  Filoselle,  who  had  not  been  brought 
up  at  court,  and  ignored  a  good  many  max- 
ims of  dinner^table  etiquette,  gave  a  pro- 
longed whistle. 

M.  Duroseau  went  on,  not  sorry  to  have 
taken  the  ^  forward  young  jackanapes  " 
aback. 

'*  At  the  time  when  you  saw  Monsieur 
Manuel  Gerold,  under  the  late  King's  reign  " 
(Captain  Duroseau  laid  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  late  King.  He  was  not  a  Bonapart- 
ist;  he  had  rought  under  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Aumale  in  Africa, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  cut  off  M. 
Filoselle's  ears  for  calling  Louis  Philippe 
King  Pear)  — *'  At  the  time,  I  say,  wnen 
you  saw  M.  Gerold,  his  proper  title  was 
Ck)unt  de  Clairebourg ;  but  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  never  called  him- 
self otherwise  than  by  the  family  name  — 
Gerold.  He. is  the  uncle  of  the  Duke  who 
was  killed  by  —  by  —  ahem  !  —  in  1861. 
He  was  locked  up  at  the  coup  d'etat,  but  let 
out  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  he  was  his 

*  Le  Rot  Poire ;  litorally,  King  Pear — hit  Majesty 
King  Louis  Philippe.  The  sobriquet  was  much  in 
vogue  between  1830  and  1848  ;  it  was  an  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  his  Mniesty's  head.  Happy  the  king 
whose  enemies  can  and  no  worse  nlck'nam^  for  him 
than  King  Fear. 


nephew's  heir.    At  present  he  is  Vm 

Brussels." 

Captain  Daroseau,  haTino^deliTeredhha* 
self  of  this  concise  biographical  sixmniarr, 
deemed  he  had  contributea  his  ample  share 
towards  the  general  Aind  of  conversatko, 
and  turned  his  attention  towards  a  piece  of 
Gruy^re  cheese. 

<<  Tiens,  tiens,*'  muttered  the  commercial 
trayeller,  who  had  become  a  little  pensTe. 
^  that  tall  man  with  the  gray  hair  and  the 
ejea  like  lanterns,  who  set  me  all  a^^low 
when  he  let  fall  those  words  about  liberty 
and  justice— that  man  is  Duke  of  Hauc> 
bouror  I  And  yon  call  him  a  canting  Jaco- 
bin, M.  Ballanchu.  Do  Ypu  know  wbai 
we  called  him  in  Paris  ?  We  had  sumamed 
bim  rhonnete  Gerold," 

'*  He  was  a  Republican,  sir,**  said  Capcais 
Duroseau,  looking  up  from  his  cheese.  Hx 
captain  admired  honesty  as  much  as  any 
man,  but  he  would  not  allow  that  it  oooJd 
exist  amongst  Republicans. 

'*  I  don't  care  that  —  what  yon  called  hits 
in  Paris,"  retorted  the  seedsman,  snapping 
his  fingers  energetically.  "  I  only  know 
this  much,  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for  us  all 
down  here  in  Hautboui^  when  the  property 
up  at  Ciairefontaine  yonder  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  such  cursed  mean 
notions  as  to  how  a  landlord  should  spend 
hb  money.  Let  a  man  be  what  he  likes, 
say  I,  so  long  as  he's  poor ;  but  when  he's 
rich,  and  a  duke,  why  then  let  him  show 
people  what  a  nobleman  is,  and  throw  radi- 
calism and  all  that  pack  of  nonsense  to  tliem 
as  have  need  of  it.'* 

This  sentiment  seemed  so   perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  practical  wis- 
dom, that  the  three  farmers,    the    boot- 
maker, the  host,  and  the  tax-gatherer  burst 
into  a  coniial  "Ay,  ay,  well  said."     Of 
course,  the  tax-gatherer  had  not  heard  a 
word,   but  his  idea  was  that  somebodyV 
health  had  been  proposed,  and  as  the  seeds- 
man followed  up  his  remarks  by  drain! nf 
his  glass  dry,    nc,  the  tax-gatherer,   did 
likewise.    The  only  two  who  did  not  join 
in  the  applause  were  the  half-pay  captain 
and  the  commercial  traveller.     The  former 
muttered  dryly  that  he  did  not  see  what 
change  of  fortune  had  got  to  do  with  change 
of  politics,  and  the  latter  simply  a^ked :  — 
«  Does  this  M.  Gerold,  thb  new  Duke  of 
Hautbourg,  do  nothing  for  the  poor  of  your 
town  ?  " 

"  Poor,  sir  I  who  cares  two  figs  for  the 
poor  ?  "  replied  M.  Bcallanchu,  always  fore- 
most in  the  van.  <*  Who  ever  said  a  word 
about  the  poor,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Do 
you  suppose  because  a  man  sends  ostenta- 
tiously twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  to  be  « 
distributed  amongst  a  parcel  of  cripples  and 
old  women,  I  and  my  fellow-tradesmen  arc 
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my  tlie  1)etter  for  it  ?  Perhaps  yoa  think 
[  can  pay  for  mj  dinner  by  tellixig  our  host 
l&er<e  that  M.  le  Doc  has  put  a  thousand 
lapoleoTis  into  the  poor-box?  Ask  M. 
E>uval.'*  This  sarcasm,  emitled  in  a  tone 
if  derisive  scorn,  obtained  an  immense  sue- 
^eBS.  M..  Duval  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
nost  delicate  flights  of  wit  he  had  heard  for 
nany  a  long  day,  and  inwardly  blamed 
bimseir  for  the  unjust  estimate  he  had 
R>niied  of  M.  Ballanchu's  mental  powers. 
As  for  the  three  farmers,  Toulmouche, 
Truchepoule,  and  Follavoine,  they  reflected 
Uiat  this  seedsman  was  assuredly  a  strong 
head,  "who  would  one  of  these  'days  do  some- 
thing in  politics. 

A.  little  jealous  of  his  compeer's  triumph, 
M.  Scarpm,  the  bootmaker,  felt  the  mo- 
ment had  come  for  reaping  some  glory  in 
his  turn. 

**  Now-a-days,"  said  he,  "  the  poor  are  a 
great  deal  too  rich ;  they  take  the  bread  off 
the  plate  of  their  betters  "  — 

^  Alas  I   and  only  leave  one  the  veal  I " 
exclaimed  M.  Filoselle.    ''You   see,"  he 
added  pathetically, ''  we  have  lighted  upon 
degenerate  times.       What    with    radical 
dukes    and  wealthy  paupers,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  we  snould  all  go,  were  it 
.M,  for  the  honest  sentiments  of  such  men 
as  M.  the  Seedsman.    M.  Ballanchu,  I  ad- 
mire  your  theories ;  M.  Scarpin  —  paragon 
of   bootmakers  I — I  shall  make  a  note  of 
your  observation.    But  tell  me  —  for  I  have 
yet  to  learn  —  why  your  depraved  Jacobin 
lives  at  Brussels.     That  part  of  the  mystery 
has  not  been  explained  yet"    And    the 
commercial  traveller  turned  towards  Cap- 
tain Duroseau. 

*^  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  old  officer, 
curtly;  **M.  de  Uautbourg's  business 
doesn't  concern  me."  The  fact  is,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  worthy  captain  looked  upon 
a  duke  rather  in  the  light  of  a  superior 
officer ;  and  he  was  not  best  pleased  to  hear 
him  discussed  with  so  much  familiarity  by  a 
company  of  "  clod-hoppers  "  and  "  counter- 
jumpers." 

''When  a  man  lives  at  Brussels,"  ex- 
claimed M.  Ballanchu,  in  a  sapient  tone, 
''I  say  there  must  be  something  in  it.  I 
know  more  of  Brussels  than  M.  le  Due 
thinks  for.  People  don't  go  and  live  at 
Brussels  unless  thev  have  a  reason." 

^  No,  that  they  don*t,"  assented  M.  Scar- 
pin,  mysteriously. 

^  Then  you  mean  to  say  ?  " —  insinuated 
M.  Filoselle. 

**  I  mean  to  say  nothing,  sir,"  responded 
M.  Ballanchu  sternly.  "  Only,  I*m  a  man 
of  business,  I  am ;  and  unless  I  have  proof 
positive  that  a  man  has  a  good  motive  for 
uoing  any  thing,  I  make  it  my  rule  to  be^ 
^ve  the  contrary.    This  M.  le  Due  is  not 


exiled  by  the  Government,  he  has  plenty 
of  money  and  a  house  waitino"  here  for  him. 
Why  doesn't  he  come  to  it  r  If  you  can 
tell  me  that,  I  shall  be  ready  to  listen  to 
you ;  but,  until  you  do,  you  will  allow  me 
to  have  my  own  opinion."  And  saying 
this,  M.  Ballanchu  folded  his  napkin  and 
pushed  his  chair  from  the  table. 

^  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  M.  Scarpin,  like- 
wise laying  down  his  napkin,  and  shaking 
his  hea4.  **  There's  something  not  clear  in 
all  this.  Why  was  the  Duke  xept  at  such 
distance  by  his  nephew  and  brother  in  past 
days  ?  Why  was  ne  never  asked  to  Claire- 
fontaine?  Why  did  nobody  ever  hear 
nothing  of  him  until,  when  it  was  found 
that  Monsieur  the  late  Duke  having  lefl  no 
will,  it  was  he  who  was  to  come  into  the 
property  V  Why  does  he  hide  away  now 
without  daring  to  show  himself  ?  " 

The  seedsman,  the  bootmaker,  the  three 
farmers,  and  the  host  exchanged  meaning 
glances.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  were  a  lit- 
tle alarmed  at  their  own  perspicacity. 
Without  having  the  least  idea  what  it  was 
they  suspected,  each  yet  felt  as  though  his 
preternatural  acuteness  had  put  him  on  the 
scent  of  a  tragic  state  secret  The  most 
solemn-looking,  however,  was  the  tax-gath- 
erer. As  he  had  not  caught  a  single 
syllable  of  what  was  said,  his  countenance 
was  more  mysteriously  profound  than  that 
of  any  of  the  others. 

The  captain,  who  disliked  tattling,  and 
who  besides  had  finished  his  cheese,  rose 
and  took  up  his  hat  to  go;  M.  Filoselle 
followed  his  example;  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  break-up  of  the  party. 
But  the  commercial  traveller,  who,  perhaps, 
was  used  to  having  the  last  word,  had  not 
the  good  sense  to  retire ;  maintaining  that 
silence  which  is  known  to  be  of  gold. 
Picking  up  his  carpet-bag  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  ne  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : 
*'  O  charming  town  1  remarkable  alike  for 
its  boiled  beef  and  for  the  genial  instincts 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  pains  my  heart  to  leave 
thee.  But  say,  Ballanchu,  we  shall  meet 
again;  and  perchance,  next  time  I  come 
thou  wilt  purchase  of  me  an  instrument  of 
music  whereon  to  pipe  the  praises  of  that 
duke  whom  now  thou  abusest ;  for  should 
he  put  in  an  appearance  here,  O  friend  1 
and  shouldst  thou  have  the  luck  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  I  think  thou  wilt  soon 
discover  that,  spite  of  his  living  at  Brus- 
sels" (hero  M.  Filoselle  judged  well  to  put 
a  prudent  distance  betwixt  him  and  the 
seedsman),  "  he  outweighs  in  honesty  both 
thee  and  me  —  ay,  and  the  lot  of  us,  not  to 
speak  of  the  tax-gatherer." 

"Talk  for  yourself  you  parrot-voiced 
puppy,"  spluttered  the  red-faced  M.  Bal- 
lancnu.    "And  the  day  I  buy  any  thing  ol 
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Iliee,  write  it  down  Id  a  book  tliat  Tre  got 
BBore  monej  than  1  want^  and  have  oea^ 
to  care  aboiaf  being  ewindled." 

"  Vive  teaprit ! "  retorted  the  undaunted 
If.  Filoaelle.  ^  There  is  but  one  Dolce,  and 
Ballanchu  shall  be  his  seedsman.  M.  Dnval, 
I  diarge  you  take  care  of  that  man ;  be  is 
80  sharp  tiiat  I  foresee  he  will  cut  himself." 
And  with  this  Parthian  shot,  M.  Filoselle 
chucked  Madelon,  the  serving-maid,  under 
the  chin,  threw  her  a  twent}r-sou  piece, 
made  his  obeisance  to  the  company,  and 
Tanished. 

''Que  ledicMe  remparte!"  shouted  the 
seedsman,  shaking  his  fist  after  him.  *^  And 
as  for  that '  honest  Ceroid '  of  thine,  I  fancj 
thou  and  he  would  make  a  pretty  pair." 
To  «rhich  observation  the  whole  company 
for  the  third  time  cried  assent,  M.  Hoche- 
pain  this  once  joining  like  the  rest ;  for, 
naving  caught  the  two  words  "  pretty  pair," 
ke  concluded  they  must  refer  to  a  couple  of 
caulifiowers  which  had  figured  at  the  board, 
and  so  remarked  in  confidence  to  the  irate 
seedsman : — 

^  Yesy  a  pretty  pair  truly,  but  not  quite 

boiled  enough." 

«  •  *  •  * 

This  dinner  and  this  conversation  took 
place  at  the  Hdtel  de  Clairefontaine  to- 
wards the  end  of  September  in  the  year 
1854.  A  week  afterwards,  day  for  day, 
some  stir  was  caused  in  the  hotel  by  what 
was  no  longer  a  diurnal  occurrence,  the  arri- 
val of  three  travellers.  They  had  come  by 
the  mid-day  train,  purposed  dining,  and 
would,  perhapsy  stay  a  night.  One  of  them 
was  an  old  man  of  about  seventy,  the  other 
two  looked  like  his  sons. 
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ITn  uoiifloe  fler  chance  uoe  ime  hautalne : 
La  gloire  en  est  pr^nte  et  la  doalenr  lointaSne. 

As  stood  to  reason,  they  were  given  the 
best  rooms  in  the  hotel ;  indeed,  Uiere  was 
good  choice  and  to  spare,  for  the  house  was 
empty.  Mdlle.  Madelon  showed  them  into 
the  yellow  drawing-room  on  the  first  fioor, 
overlooking  the  market-place,  and  lost  no 
time  in  telling  them  Chat  the  two  pictures 
on  the  wall  facinz  them  as  they  went  in 
were  portraits  of  Monseigneur  the  late 
Duke  of  Hautbourg  and  his  father  —  "  the 
owners  of  this  house,  if  you  please,  gentle- 
That,  over  the  fireplace,  with  the 


men. 


periwig,  was  Monsieur  le  Marouis,  who  had 
been  beheaded  by  Monsieur  Bobespierre; 


and  that  in  the  comer  thei^  wilfaAe 
in  brown  Holland,  was  another  menberif 
the  Haotboui^  family,  Monseigiiear  Jen 
de  Claireboura,  Bishop  of  Marvaak,  a  hsif 
man,  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
by  burning  some  l^roteatants.  MJBa 
Madelon  had  recited  all  tlkia  so  often,  tfaii 
she  knew  it  by  heart.  She  oaed  at  oat 
time  to  turn  a  pretty  peniiT  br  poiatiig 
out  to  travellers  the  identical  bed  in  mhkk 
Monseigneur  the  first  Duke  of  Hantbooig 
had  slept  on  the  night  of  his  retom  from 
emigration  in  1814,  before  they  had  had  fine 
to  prepare  his  room  for  him  at  the  casda 
Unlbrtunately,  she  had  rather  ovcrdoat 
this,  for,  findin«^  it  paid,  and  that  peopk 
liked  to  sleep  m  Mc>n8eigneiir*8  bed,  she 
liad  ended  by  pointing  out  every  coivk  ia 
the  house  as  having  wen  occupied  bj  hm 
Grace,  and  had  even  unwarily  pat  a  geatl» 
man  of  the  Filoselle  type,  who  came  tfariee 
to  the  hotel,  each  time  in  a  different  bed, 
warranted  slept  in  by  the  great  noble.  Ob 
^in^  away  tne  third  time,  the  g^entlefaaa 
had  inqutnsd  dryly  whether  emigratloD  had 
not  imparted  somewhat  erratic  habits  ta 
Monseimieur,  since  he  spent  lus  nights 
going  about  from  bed  to  bed. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  sUaagers  listened 
very  kindly  to  the  girl's  prattle,  and  the 
two  younger  ones  seemed  amused   bj  it 
They  were  three  as  handsome  faces  as  any 
admirer  of  manly  beauty  could  have  hoped 
to  meet    The  veteran  carried  himself  erect, 
and  had  somethin^r  in  his  gait  that  revealed 
the  old  soldier.    His  hair  and  beard  were 
both     long,    however  —  longer    than    old 
soldiers  generally  allow  themselves ;  for  the 
hair,  which  was  of  dazzling  white,  fVdl  to  the 
shoulders,  and  the  beard  half  covered  the 
chest.    What  chiefly  attracted  one  in  this 
old  man  was  the  expression  of  his  eyea^ 
which  was  singularly  eloquent  and  gentle. 
They  beamed  upon  one,  those  eyes ;  and 
one  felt,  under  their  quiet,  steady  gaae, 
that  they  could  never  have  quailed  before 
anybody.    The  voice,  too,  had  a  rare  accent 
of  benevolence ;  it  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  thought  well  of  hmnan   nature,  and 
had  met  on  his  path  more  good  chancten 
than  bad  ones. 

The  two  younger  men  were  sufiickntly 
alike  to  make  it  discernible  at  a  eiance 
that  they  were  brothers.  The  elder  kioked 
three  or  four  and  twenty;  the  other  was 

Erobably  a  couple  of  years  his  junior.  Both 
ad  the  same  eves  —  at  least,  very  nearly 
the  same  —  as  tne  old  man,  and  their  faces 
were  like  his,  bright,  open,  and  intelligent 
Of  the  two,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  younger 
who  was  the  strongest,  and  he  also  lociced 
the  graver ;  the  elder  was  slighter  of  buiic^ 
more  graceful,  and  certainly  more  inclined 
to  laugh,  for  scarcely  a  minute  passed  but 
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his  pleasant  leatarM  lighted  up  bj  a 
e.  Both  were  venr  welidressea  —  not 
m  csommon  merit  in  Fiance,  where  young 
meea  are  the  worftt  drcMers  in  Christendom 
—  bat  as  traits  of  character  can  be  gathered 
Ircwii  little  facts,  it  may  as  well  be  mention- 
ed that,  whilst  the  voonger  wore  a  plain 
Ma>ck  silk  cravat  tied  in  a  knot,  the  elder 
baid  a  black  satin  scaif  with  a  cameo  pin 
lift  it,  and,  moreover,  wore  a  gold  ring. 

Setween  the  three  men  seemed  to  exist 
tiiAt  cordial,  trustful  familiarity  bred  of 
deepest  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  fullest 
Kffection,  respect,  and  confidence  on  the 


MdUe.  Madekm,  though  not  given  to  en- 
febnsiasm,  thought  within  herseu  that  they 
were  three  as  nice  gentlemen  as  she  had 
seen  for  a  long  while;  and  proceeded  to 
testiiV  this  sentiment  by  dusting  some  of 
l^e  chairs  —  an  operation  which  she  often 
neglected  where  less  comely  strangers  were 
concerned.  Having  done  this,  and  opened 
the  windows  to  wow  ^Messieurs  the 
market-place,  and  the  statue  of  the  Poictiers 
bero  prancing  in  the  middle,  she  announced 
that  monsieur  Duval  would  doubtless  be  up 
presently  to  offer  his  respects;  and,  sure 
enough,  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her 
mouth,  before  that  gentleman  appeared  in 


He  was  very  obseanious ;  carried  a  nap- 
kin on  his  arm,  as  ir  his  house  were  chock 
full,  and  he  had  done  nothing  but  wait  at 
table  all  day ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  gentlemen  were  lodged  to  their  liking. 
••Ferfectly,  M.  DuvjU,  thank  you,"  said 
the  old  man,  politely.  ^  But  we  shall  not 
have  occasion  to  make  much  use  of  your 
comfortable  rooms,  for  my  sons  and  I  will 
be  oat  all  day.  It  is  one  o'clock  now^  I 
think  we  shall  hardly  be  home  before  seven ; 
may  we  rely  upon  you  to  get  us  dinner  for 
diat  hour  ?  " 

M  Monsieur  may  place  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  me,"  rephed  M.  Duval,  bowing. 
(Allow  me  to  notice  here  how  fond  French- 
men are  of  phrases  with  the  word  confi- 
dence. An  English  inn-keeper  would  have 
answered,  **  Dinner  will  be  on  the  table 
punctually  at  seven,  sir.") 

The  travellers  having  seen  their  rooms 
and  intmsted  their  bags  to  Mdlle.  Made- 
Icn,  had  no  further  reason  for  staying  in- 
doors, and  so  followed  M.  Duval  down 
stairs.  The  worthy  host  entertained  them 
with  warm  praises  of  himself  and  his  house 
all  the  way,  and  was  once  more  renewing 
to  them  his  assurance  about  the  confidence 
and  the  dinner,  when  he  remembered,  just 
as  the  strangers  were  crossing  the  entranee- 
haU,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  their 
uones.  The  French  police  are  always  very 
MttUNia  to  know  the  names  of  strangers 


who  stop  at  hotels^  and  the  instructiont 
given  to  mn-keepers  on  this  subject  are  pe* 
remptory.  No  name,  no  lodging.  Besioea, 
M.  Duval  was  curious  on  his  own  account 
to  know  whom  he  was  harboring.  Every 
thing  about  these  well-looking,  gentleman- 
like travellers^  pointed  to  the  presumption 
that  they  were  not  hap-hasard  folk. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Messieurs,*"  he  cried, 
**  would  you  have  any  objection  to  put  your 
names  on  the  register?  " 

The  old  man  appeared  a  little  annoyed, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  show  it,  and  followed 
M  Duval  into  the  pallor,  where  the  host 
began  bustling  about  to  find  a  new  quill- 
pen,  and  then  laid  out  on  the  table  that 
imposing  folio  register,  which  has  to  be 
inspected  by  M.  le  Gommissaire  every  three 
days.  The  pages  were  marked  out  in  col- 
umns, and  the  traveller  was  requested  by 
printed  queries  at  the  top  to  supply  informa- . 
tion  as  to  the  few  following  particulars :  — 
Name  and  Christian  Name,  Age,  Birth place» 
Profession  or  Trade,  Motives  of  present 
journey.  Name  of  place  last  visited.  Name 
of  place  to  be  visited  next,  Nature  of  the 
Certificates  of  Identity  in  the  Traveller's 
possession;  and,  lest  the  traveller  should 
after  this  ieel  that  he  had  not  said  enough, 
and  be  disposed  to  communicate  more  about 
himself  and  his  intentions,  there  was  a 
ninth  column  headed  Observations.  The 
white-haired  stranger  took  the  pen  from  M. 
Duval,  and  in  a  clear,  large  hand  silently 
filled  up  the  blank  spaces  Both  for  himself 
and  his  two  sons;  tne  host  keepingat  a 
discreet  distance  apart  the  while.  When 
the  formality  had  been  gone  through,  how- 
ever, M.  Duval  made  a  point  of  deploring 
the  troublesome  inquisitiveness  of  the  po- 
lice, who  put  gentlemen  to  so  much  trou- 
ble; and  BO  followed  the  strangers  to  the 
door,  very  hearty  in  his  apologies  as  he  was 
in  every  thing.  As  soon  as  they  had  left 
the  house  he  returned  to  the  parlor. 
^'Now,"  said  he,  <4et  us  see;"  but  he  had 
hardlv  cast  his  eyes  on  the  raster  and  the 
bold  handwriting,  still  wet,  than  he  gave  a 
scarefied  start,  crying,  '*  Mon  Dieu  1  it's  not 
possible  ^- no  ^- yet,  by  heavens  1  it  iS| 
though."  And  with  one  bound  he  was  at 
the  street-door  again,  his  face  all  aglow 
with  excitement,  fying  if  he  could  perceive 
the  travellers.  But  they  were  already  out 
of  sig^t.  Tiiey  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  market-place,  and  were  gone  down  the 
street  towards  the  high-road  leading  to 
Clairefontaine. 

M.  Duval  was  fain  to  come  in  again,  but 
he  did  not  remain  in-doors  long ;  and  before 
an  hour  was  over,  the  whole  town  of  Haut* 
bomg  wu  in  M  great  a  state  of  ucitemeat 
as  he  was. 

The  road  to  Glatrefootaine  waa  a  fine 
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one,  and  mnrt  have  borae  an  animated  ap- 
pearance daring  the  reign  of  that  irrepres- 
sible late  duke  who  was  so  conttnnally 
cropping  np  in  the  conversations  of  the 
Hautboorgeois.  An  enterprising  builder 
had,  however,  done  his  best  to  spoil  it  by 
converting  a  part  of  it  into  a  suburb  of  the 
borough.  He  had  erected  on  each  side  of 
it  a  number  of  lath-and-plaster  trifles,  deco- 
rated with  the  pretentious  name  of  chSlets 
and  even  chdt^lks^  but  which  looked  about 
as  much  like  the  real  thinff  as  a  child's 
house  of  toy-bricks  looks  Uke  Windsor 
Castle.  There  are  few  things  so  ghastly 
as  new  ruins,  and  these  chSlets,  castlets, 
Tillas,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called, 
were  all  in  ruins,  not  from  age,  but  from 
want  of  care.  Imagine  a  band  of  school- 
girls decked  out  smart  for  a  holiday  in  pink 
and  white,  but  caught  in  a  good  drenching 
deluge  of  rain  at  the  day's  outset,  and  stand- 
ing piteously  in  the  sun  an  hour  afterwards 
to  dry  themselves" such  was  pretty  much 
the  idea  sugoested  by  the  excoriated  white 
plaster  on  the  walls,  the  washed-out,  red 
tiles,  and  the  shutters  denuded  of  almost 
every  vestige  of  paint.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
bouses  had  never  been  inhabited,  and  the 
builder  had  gone  where  many  other  good 
builders  go  —  into  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Tlie  three  men  walked  along,  chatting 
pleasantly,  or,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy, 
the  two  younger  ones  chatted  whilst  the  el- 
der listened.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  a 
little  grave  and  preK>ccupied,  and  this  grav- 
ity rather  increased  than  diminished  every 
minute ;  but  he  smiled  at  the  bright  humor 
of  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  who,  teeming  with 
wit  and  spirits,  found  something  to  say  of 
every  object,  animate  and  inanimate,  on  the 
road ;  and  he  nodded  kindly  whenever  the 
youngest,  less  brilliant  but  more  thoughtful, 
capp^  his  brother's  witticisms  by  some 
quaint  remark,  arguing  gentleness  of  mood, 
and  auiet,  scholarly  perception. 

**  Where  are  you  taking  us  to,  father  ?  " 
asked  the  eldest,  smiling;  *'I  begin  to 
think  this  mysterious  pilgrimage  of  ours  is 
to  end  on  a  ruin ;  every  thing  we  pass  is 
dilapidated.    Look  at  that  public-house." 

**  Our  pilgrimage  is  drawmg  to  its  close, 
Horace,"  answered  the  old  man,  returning 
the  smile ;  but  he  added  with  some  anxiety 
in  his  tone,  *^  Do  you  really  think  the  coun- 
try looks  dilapidated  ?  We  have  met  no 
beggars  yet,  and  I  generally  make  that  my 
test.  As  to  ruined  public-houses,  why,  you 
know,  I  do  not  feel  much  sympathy  for 
them." 

Horace  looked  around  a  moment,  as  if 
trying  to  detect  a  beggar,  and,  not  succeed- 
ing, answered,  *'I  really  think  one  only 
sees  beggars  in  free  lands.  I  have  met 
plenty  in  Belgium,  and  when  we  went  to 


England  last  year  I  saw  nothing  oIk;  bit 
here"  — 

^Here  one  has  eendarmes  instead,* 
broke  in  the  yoangerrorother  qnietly;  aai 
he  pointed  to  a  lxK>ted  repreeeotative  ^ 
law  and  order,  who  was,  in  truUi,  the  €£Sk 
or  sixth  they  had  met  that  afteroooo. 

They  had  walked  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and,  at  this  juncture,  reached  a  poiit 
where  four  roads  met.  A  young  girl  vit 
coming  towards  them  with  a  basket  of  eggs 
on  &er  arm.  The  old  man,  who  appeu«d 
doubtful  as  to  which  road  to  take,  raised 
his  hat  and  said,  **  Will  you  kindly  tell  m 
the  way  to  Claii^ntaine,  MademoiseUe?* 

^  There  to  the  left,  MonBtear,"  she  ans- 
wered ;  ^<  it's  not  above  ten  minutes'  walL 
See  the  sign-post" 

They  hiui  not  noticed  the  sign-posL  li 
said:  Clcdrefantainet  ^  kilometre;  Clmn- 
bourg^  2  kilometres;  BdMeney^  3^  kiio- 
metres ;  SainU  Sophie^  5  kilometres. 

"  Glairefontaine  1 "  muttered  the  elder 
brother,  and  he  proceeded  to  quote  what 
seemed  to  him  appropriate,  —  '^^ons  jBm- 
duauZy  spiendidior  vilrOfCrasdonaberis  kad$^ 
Are  we  bent  on  sacrifice^  £ither?"  be 
added,  laughing. 

The  old  man  laid  a  hand  on  hia  shoulder. 
"You  shall  answer  that  question  for  me 
)*our8elf,  my  dear  boy,  when  we  oome  back 
this  evening,"  he  replied,  with  a  gravity 
which  surprised  his  two  sons.  ^  Pertiaps,  in- 
deed, Glairefontaine  is  to  be  our  Bands- 
sian  Fount,"  he  continued,  gently,  *^  and 
maybe  there  will  be  a  sacrifice  there.  I  ac- 
cept your  omen." 

The  party  walked  on  in  silence  for  the 
next  few  minutes  —  the  &ther  still  grave, 
the  sons  both  wondering  — •  until  a  turning 
in  the  road  brought  them  abruptly  in  view 
of  the  lodge-gates  of  Glairefontaine,  with 
the  prince^  avenue  of  elms  beyond,  and 
the  turreted  mansion,  half  palace,  half  cat- 
tle, closing  the  prospect  grandly  in  the  di^ 
tance.  &e  old  man's  £su»  seemed  to  light 
up  with  quick  emotion,  and  the  two  young 
men  gave  a  murmur  of  admiration.  Gertee^ 
it  was  a  splendid  sight.  Glairefontaine 
House  in  its  lonely  majesty,  bathed  in  the 
purple  rays  of  the  autumn  sun,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  cortege  of  stately  trees,  still 
looked  like  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  hfst 
courL 

«  What  a  thing  is  wealth,"  sighed  Hoi^ 
ace.  "  And  to  think  that  the  owner  of 
this  paradise  is  perhaps  some  Croesus  who 
finds  the  country  slow,  and  spends  thre^ 
fourths  of  his  time  in  Fans  cooped  up  in  a 
set  of  rooms  scarcely  bigger  than  that 
lodge  yonder. " 

**  You  will  have  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting your  paradise  at  leisure,"  answered 
his  father,  <*  for  this  is  the  end  of  oar  jom^ 
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aey."  And  the  sate  being  now  reached, 
he  palled  the  bdl-chain  hanging  on  one 
nde  of  it. 

Out  hobbled  the  old  crone  whoee  ac- 
qnaintance  we  have  already  made.  She 
was  used  to  the  application  of  visitors  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  grounds,  and  the  more 
of  such  came  the  better  she  liked  it ;  for  a 
▼isitor  generally  represented  at  least  a 
forty-son  piece.  These,  however,  were  not 
ordinary  applicants,  as  she  soon  found. 
When  the  three  strangers  had  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  massive  bronze  gates, 
forged  all  over  with  scutcheons  and  ducal 
coronets,  the  elder  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  her. 

*^  It's  from  Monsieur  Claude,  the  agent," 
he  flcud. 

The  old  woman  fumbled  in  her  apron  for 
ft  pair  of  horn-rimmed  spectacles,  put  them 
on  with  a  shaking  hand,  broke  the  seal  of 
the  letter,  and  re^  these  lines :  — 

**  Madame  Maboule,  —  You  will 
please  to  show  the  bearer  of  this  all  over 
the  castle,  the  rooms,  stables,  picture-gal- 
lery»  or;  should  he  prefer  visiting  the  house 
alone,  you  will  give  him  the  keys. 

«J.  Claudb." 

^  Oh  I  Monsieur,  then,  is  the  gentleman 
whom  Monsieur  Claude  was  speaking 
about  the  other  day  ?  "  exclaimed  Madame 
Maboule,  throwing  a  searching  but  respect- 
ful elance  at  the  strangers.  ''He  said  a 
genUeman  was  coming  as  would  want  to 
see  the  castle  —  a  friend  of.  Monseigneur 
the  new  Duke's,  I  believe  ?  " 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  affirmatively ; 
his  sons  opened  their  eves ;  they  appeared 
not  to  know  in  the  least  whither  their 
fiither  was  tending,  nor  what  was  his  motive 
in  bringing  them  there. 

Madame  Maboule,  dismal  at  her  best,  but 
more  than  usually  so  when  she  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  great,  whimpered  a  hope 
that  Monsei^eur  was  quite  well,  and  in- 
quired whether  the  Messieurs  would  go  up 
to  the  house  alone,  or  whether  she  &ould 
accompany  them. 

There  was  a  moment's  deliberation  on 
this  point;  the  stranger  evidently  wished 
to  save  the  worthy  old  soul  the  mile's  walk 
up  the  avenue,  but  Madame  Maboule  pro- 
tested with  wheezy  fortitude  that  the  walk 
was  nothing  to  her,  and  that  the  Messieurs 
would  lose  their  way  in  the  apartments  if 
■he  was  not  there  to  guide  them. 

**  But  pertiaps,'*  added  she,  with  an  inquir- 
ing glance  at  them  all,  "the  Messieurs 
have  been  here  before  ?  " 

I        **1  was  here  once,"  answered  the  old 
man,  in  a  hurried  tone,  "  but  it  was  a  long 

i     yme  ago ;  things  have  changed  since  then. 


I  might  not  know  my  way  now."  And  to 
compensate  the  honest  crone  for  the  trouble 
she  was  going  to  take,  he  slipped  a  nc^^an 
into  her  hand. 

"  I  am  sure  Monsieur  is  very  generous," 
was  the  grateful  and  somewhat  ^wiidered 
acknowledgment ;  and  the  next  minute  the 
four  set  off  in  company,  the  old  woman 
leading  the  way,  and  the  three  gentlemen 
walking  slowly,  not  to  tire  her. 

As  nothing  so  much  resembles  one  old 
mansion  as  another  old  mansion ;  and  as, 
moreover,  the  description  of  abandoned 
drawing-rooms  and  bedrooms,  silent  libra- 
ries and  picture-galleries,  old-fashioned 
furniture  muffled  up  in  chintz  coverings, 
and  old-fashioned  beds  overhung  with  im- 
posing dusty  canopies,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  interest  any  save  very  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  bric-a-brac,  we  will 
not  follow  the  strangers  in  their  inspection 
of  the  Castle  of  Clairefontaine,  but,  leaving 
them  to  the  care  of  Madame  Maboule,  wait 
for  them  outside  on  the  open  terrace,  over- 
looking what  bad  a  few  years  before  been 
one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  province. 
The  walk  up  the  avenue  had  taken  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  protracted  as  it 
was  by  constant  halts  on  the  part  of  Ma- 
dame Maboule  to  point  out  wis  or  that 
feature  of  interest  in  the  landscape.  Here 
was  a  bench  on  which  Monsieur  the  late 
Duke  would  often  sit  to  read  his  paper. 
There,  on  that  rising  plot  of  ground,  a 
belvedere  erected  by  Monsieur  the  Mar- 
quis, who  was  very  fond  of  looking  at  the 
stars  with  a  telescope,  eighty  years  ago; 
there,  again,  in  that  by-path,  if  the  Mes- 
sieurs would  step  out  of  their  way  and  see, 
was  a  marble  urn  erected  over  the  burying- 
place  of  a  pet  dog  by  Madame  la  Marquise, 
wife  of  Monseigneur  who  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  by  Louis  XIY. — a  very 
beautifhl  lady,  gentlemen,  and  much  respectr 
ed  by  the  King.  But  of  all  the  objects,  that 
which  had  most  fascination  for  the  old 
woman,  was  a  beech-tree  that  had  been  used 
to  hang  a  Jacobin  on.  The  man  had  led 
the  sacking  of  Clairefontaine  in  1 793  and  had 
retired  to  live  in  peace  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  But  in  1814,  when  the  exiled  family 
returned,  the  peasantry  had  dragged  him 
out  and  strung  him  up  in  the  night  opposite 
the  new  Duke's  windows  —  a  delicate  piece 
of  attention  that  had  greatly  touched 
Monseigneur,  and  seemed  both  natural  and 
proper  to  Madame  Maboule.  In  the  castle 
Itself  the  party  staid  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours.  The  old  man  appeared  desirous 
that  his  sons  should  see  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  house  and  miss  none  of  its 
accumulated  splendors.  Madame  Maboule 
lent  herself  readily  enough  to  his  whim. 
She  took  them  from  floor  to  floor,  from 
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room  to  lobby,  lobby  to  hall,  ball  to  cbapol ; 
tuming  creaking  locka  with  her  jingling 
keys,  and  explaining  every  thing  as  if  she 
was  speaking  about  a  city  of  the  dead,  and 
showing  things  that  had  long  ceased  to  be 
understood  by  a  modern  generation.  What 
more  garrulous  than  an  old  woman  who 
has  lived  five-and-sizty  years  on  an  estate, 
and  has  room  for  notnin^  else  but  the 
memory  of  its  past  glories  m  her  venerable 
head  7  Every  foot  of  carpet  within  the 
doors  of  Clairefontune  House  was  so  much 
Qonsecrated  ground  to  Madame  Maboule. 
She  talked  about  her  departed  masters 
widi  a  plaintive,  wobegone,  motheiiy  sort 
of  affection ;  and,  throughout  all  her  utter- 
ances, rang  like  the  buraen  of  a  dirge — a 
lamentation  over  that  new  Duke  whom  she 
had  never  seen  and  whose  absence  she 
could  not  understand.  The  young  men 
listened  to  her  with  much  the  same  kind 
of  silent  attention  which  one  bestows  upon 
an  azed  monk  showing  one  over  a  catbedraL 
llieLr  father  spoke  yery  little  during  the 
whole  two  hours.  Only  once,  when  they 
were  in  an  upper  room  —  which,  in  old 
times,  had  be^  a  nursery — he  smiled  a 
rather  sad  smile,  and,  oointing  to  a  picture 
of  a  very  young  child  hanging  in  a  comer, 
asked  who  that  was.  "That,  sir,  is  the 
present  Duke  of  Hautbourg,"  answered 
the  old  woman ;  "  it  was  taken  nigh  upon 
seventy  years  a^)." 

At  last  the  mspection  was  over ;  the 
desolate  castle  had  been  vimted  from  roof  to 
basement,  and  the  three  strangers  with  their 
guide  stood  together  on  the  terrace. 

"  Well,  Emile,"  asked  the  old  man  of  his 
youngest  son,  **  what  do  you  think  of  all  we 
have  just  seen  ? '  And  he  looked  with  a 
rather  curious  expression  into  the  lad's 
grave,  bli^e  eyes. 

"  I  think  there  is  a  skeleton  in  that  house 
like  in  many  poorer  ones,  father,**  replied 
the  young  man,  penmvely. 

**  What  skeleton,  dear  boy?  " 

"The  skeleton  that  prevents  the  new 
Lord  of  Clairefontaine  from  coming  and 
living  here.  Do  you  not  think,  father," 
addea  he,  with  concern,  *'  that  there  must 
be  very  bitter  memories  attached  to  some 
of  that  splendor,  if  the  new  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg  persists  in  keeping  away  like  this  ?  " 

The  father  made  no  unmediate  answer, 
but  a  few  moments  afterwards  he  turned  to 
the  old  lodge-keeper  and  said  sofUy,  "  We 
will  not  trouble  you  to  stay  with  us  any 
longer,  Madame  Maboule.  I  and  my  sons 
are  going  to  sit  down  for  a  little  under  ven- 
der oak,  and  perhaps  we  shall  walk  about 
in  the  park  for  a  short  while  afterwards." 

Madame  Maboule  dropped  a  courtesy. 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  her  usual 
dolorous  tone.    ^  When  you  want  to  return 


you  have  only  to  follow  tlie  a#eniie  itni^ 
and  I  shall  be  down  at  the  lodge  to  ogm 
the  gate  for  you.**  She  coiirtesied  fir  $ 
second  time  and  hobbled  away  slowly. 

Hie  three  men*walked  towaida  the  (nk, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  gnss-pbt 
just  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  garden  aid 
commanded  a  view  of  almost  the  estiie 
park.  Was  it  an  undefined  preaendmeot  ol 
s(Mnething  strange  about  to  be  told  tboBi 
or  merely  hazard,  that  kept  the  joaog  nea 
silent  as  they  went  ?  anyhow,  silent  tfai^ 
were :  and  save  but  for  the  chirping  of 
the  birds  overhead,  and  the  nuxfflea  sooai 
of  their  own  footsteps  in  the  long  gnBik 
there  would  have  been  a  complete  mhn'm 
all  around  them  as  far  as  the  eye  oonld 
reach.  There  was  a  woodea  form  nmBi]i| 
round  the  rough  trunk  of  the  oak,  and  all 
three  sat  down  on  it.  ^ 

"  Can  you  guess  why  I  have  brou^t  job 
here  ?  "  inquired  the  father,  addressing  both 
his  sons. 

l^ey  shook  their  heads. 

«  Why,  father  ?  "  they  asked. 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said,  sA 
fectionately  taking  a  hand  (^theirs  in  each 
of  his,  as  they  sat  on  either  side  of  him. 
"Should  you  like  to  be  told  what  is  the 
skeleton  in  Clairefontaine,  Emile  ?  And 
you,  Horace,  are  you  curious  to  learn  how 
people  may  live  cooped  up  in  rooms  nob%^ 
ger  than  the  park-lod^  and  yet  be  more  at 
ease  than  in  a  fine  paiutce  like  this  ?  " 

Emile  smiled  slightly. 

<"  Then  there  is  a  skeleton,"  he  rejoined , 
and  Horace  added,  grimly,  **  I  was  oobh 
plaining  that  .one  met  nothing  but  beggars 
in  free  countries.  One  may  remark,  also^ 
that  there  seem  to  be  a  deplorable  number 
of  skeletons  in  rich  houses.  I  have  never 
been  over  a  castle,  but  somebody  had  poi* 
soned  somebody  else  in  it,  or  out  him  dowa 
a  well,  or  thrown  him  out  of  uie  window.* 

^  Yes ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
in  my  story,"  interrupted  the  old  man  good- 
naturedly.  **  It  is  not  a  lesend  of  murder 
or  mystery.  It  is  —  wel^  I  can  hardly 
call  it  an  every-day  stcMry,  but  yon  shafi 
hear  and  judge."  And,  seeing  both  young 
men  attentive,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
he  began  his  recital  in  a  quiet,  simple  toot 
— much  as  he  would  have  told  a  faiiy  tals 
to  young  children. 

^  Once  Cipon  a  time,"  he  said,  *'  there  was 
a  very  rich  nobleman,  who  lived  in  a  house 
such  as  this,  we  will  fay.  He  was  a  kim^ 
hearted,  well-meaning  man ;  but  he  cams 
in  troublous  times,  when  people's  minds 
were  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  many 
centuries  of  oppression,  and,  whan  at  bs| 
there  was  a  rising  of  the  down-troddea 
agsdnst  their  masters,  he  paid,  as  we  mntl 
often  do  here  below,  for  the  sins  of  some  of 
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his  ancestors.    Let  it  be  recorded  that  he 
perished  Dobly.    In  dying  he  left  two  or> 
phan   sons  (their  mother  was  dead  some 
years  before)  —  the  elder  seventeen  ^ears 
old,  the  younger  nine.      In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  the  elder  must  have  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  become  his  brother's 
guardian ;    but  there  was  so  much  exasper- 
ation aj^ainst  the  nobilitv  throuorhout  the 
'whole  country,  that  the  boys  would   not 
have    been    safe    had   they   remained    in 
France.     So  both  of  them  went  into  exile. 
The  eldest,  who  had  assumed  the  family 
title  of  marquis,  became  an  offirer  in  the 
Prince  of  Condi's  army  at  Coblentz ;  the 
younger,  who  was  a  viscount,  was  taken 
as  page  of  honor  into  ihe  household  of  a 
royal  princess,  the  Countess  oi'  Provence  — 
the  same,  who,  a  few  years  later,  died  in 
London,  calling  herselti  and  called  by  the 
Royalists,   Queen  of  France.     I  have  no 
need  to  remind  you  what  came  eventually 
of  the  Prince  of  Condi's  army.     The  offi- 
cers and   soldiers  who  composed  it  were 
brave  men,  but  tliey  were   bearing  arms 
against  their  country,  and  somehow  expe- 
rience shows  th^t  victory  does  not  remain 
long  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  not  in 
the  rijrht.      After  a  series  of  reverses  they 
got  dispersed.      Some  went  and  accepted 
service  in  forei9:n   armies;    others  —  and, 
probably,  the  wisest  there — started    for 
America,  to  try  and  build  up  their  fortunes 
once  more  in  a  new  world ;    and  others, 
again,  emigrated  to  England,  where  they 
formed  a  large,  but  not  very  united,  nor 
always  very  reasonable,  colony  of  titled 
refugees.      Amongst    those  who  went  to 
England  were  the  young  Marquis  and  his 
brother.   They  had  been  completely  ruined 
by  the  Revolution,  for  it  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Convention  that  those  who  emigrated 
should  forfeit  their  estates ;    so  that  all  the 
two  boys  had  to  live  upon  was  the  money 
raised  by  means  of  some  of  the  family  plate 
and  jewels,  which  a  devoted  servant  had 
I  been  able  to  rescue  from  the  wreck  of  the 
property,  and  had  contrived  to  smuggle  out 
of  France.   Those  were  hard  times  lor  lads 
brought  up  in  purple ;  but  the  two  brothers 
would  have  been  ungrateful  to  complain, 
for  many  were  twenty  times  worse  oft  than 
they.     There  were  plenty  of  dukes  and 
»>antB  who  became  music,  fencing,   lan- 
guage, or  drawing  masters.    One  or  two  set 
up  as  small  shopkeepers.      There  was  one 
(he  became  a  peer  of  France  afterwards) 
who  took  to  carpentering,  and  very  success- 
fally,  too.      Unfortunately,   however,  this 
adversity,  which  should  have  read  a  lesson 
to  many  of  those  whose  lack  of  wisdom  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  seemed 
not  to  profit  them  much,  and  there  was 
little  else  in  the  refugee  colony  but  bicker- 


ings and  disputes,  teacup  storms  and  in- 
trigues, plans  for  invading  France  and 
restoring  the  old  regime,  and  anathemas  of 
all  sorts  against  the  Liberal  principles  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  this  that  first  pained 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  and,  by 
degrees,  estranged  him  from  the  Royalist 
cause.  As  he  ^ew  old  enough  to  think  for 
himself  he  could  not  see  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  such  a  crying  wron^  as  those 
of  his  own  caste  would  have  had  him 
believe.  Of  course  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution,  the  blood-orgies  of  '98,  were  a 
wrong — a  cruel  wrong,  and  they  have  been 
dearly  expiated  by  Republicans.  But  one 
should  separate  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  pronouncing  judgment;  —  one  should 
draw  a  difference  between  the  Revolu- 
tionists who  asked  only  for  freedom  and 
fair  laws,  and  who  fell  victims  of  their  mod- 
eration, from  the  few  sorry  villains  who  — 
But  let  us  speak  mercifully  of  them,  too," 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  humbly.  **  Who 
shall  presume  to  judge  motives:  Death  has 
passed  over  good  and  bad  alike  now  I  " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
sumed: "The  boy,  the  young  Viscount  I 
mean,  had  struggled  a  good  while  with  him- 
self before  daring  to  admit  even  to  his  own 
conscience  that  he  was  disposed  to  think 
difterently  from  those  who  formed  his  hab- 
itual society.  You  see,  his  father  had  been 
put  to  death  unjusftj^  and  it  required  some 
time  before  he  could  perceive  that  it  was  no 
more  just  to  hold  the  Republicans  as  a  body 
responsible  for  this  crime  than  it  would 
have  been  to  make  his  father  responsible 
for  the  misdoings  of  those  brother  noblemen 
of  his  whose  follies  had  driven  the  country 
into  rebellion.  Perhaps  if  the  lanp^uage  of 
the  exiles  in  whose  company  he  lived  had 
been  more  tolerant  than  it  was,  their  con- 
duct more  dignified,  and  their  apparent 
aims  more  patriotic,  he  would  never  have 
been  brought  to  reason  in  this  way,  and 
would  have  remained  a  Royalist  to  the  end, 
like  his  elder  brother.  But,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  conduct  of  the  refugees  was 
not  dignified ;  and  if  they  felt  any  patriotism, 
they  seldom  showed  it  in  their  schemes.  To 
a  boy  of  seventeen  they  seemed  a  feeble, 
prejudiced,  selfish  body  of  men,  whom  mis- 
fortune had  neither  chastened  nor  instruct- 
ed ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  reflect,  afler 
hearing  them  talk,  that  should  they  ever 
recover  their  power  they  would  inevitably 
lose  it  again  before  long  through  sheer  force 
of  obstinacy  and  wrongheadedness.  In 
youth  we  quickly  fly  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  for  when  we  lose  our  fatth  in  one 
set  of  principles  we  conclude  that  those 
most  diametrically  opposite  to  them  must  be 
the  right  ones.  The  young  exile,  feeling 
hb  confidence  in  and  his  admiration  for  the 
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Royalist  part/  growing  leas  and  less  every 
day,  began  gradually  to  take  up  with  Re- 
publican views.  This  was  at  the  period 
when  Bonaparte  was  shaking  all  £arope 
with  his  Italian  victories,  and  when  the 
military  glory  of  France  shone  with  a  lustre 
it  had  never  possessed  before.  It  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  feel  one's  heart  thrill  at  the  re- 
port of  battles  in  which  Frenchmen  fought 
and  won  against  treble  odds;  and  though 
the  refugees  and  the  English  papers  with 
them  sneered  at  these  victories  and  declared 
they  were  not  true,  yet  such  denials  were 
60  evidently  prompted  by  jealousy  that  they 
rather  added  to  than  diminished  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  every  fresh  success  was 
received  by  those  who  really  loved  their 
country.  One  da\'  —  this  was  in  the  year 
1801 — the  young  Viscount  took  a  resolution. 
He  was  grown  tired  of  an  exile's  life,  and 
saw  nothing  to  tempt  him  in  the  prospect 
of  dangling  indefinitely  about  the  mock 
}ourt  of  the  Prince  who  styled  himself 
Louis  XVIIL  Summoning  up  all  his  cour- 
age—  and  I  can  assure  you  it  needed 
Dourase  —  he  informed  his  brother  of  his 
intention  of  returning  to  France  and  en- 
listing in  General  Bonaparte's  army.  The 
Marquis  had  never  bated  a  jot  from  his 
Boyalism,  and  the  thought  that  any  one  of 
his  family  could  ever  turn  Republican  had 
not  crossed  his  mind  even  in  dream.  He 
started  at  his  brother's  communication  as  if 
he  had  been  shot.  The  thing  seemed  to 
him  like  blasphemy.  A  brother  of  his  to 
turn  renegade  and  serve  in  the  ranks  with 
those  who  had  murdered  his  father  1  Why 
this  was  as  bad  as  being  accomplice  to  a 
parricide  1  He  became  white  with  dismay, 
seised  his  brother's  hand,  and  entreated 
.him  to  declare  that  it  was  all  a  hoax,  a  joke, 
or  any  thin^  save  the  truth.  But  the  young- 
er brother  held  good.  He  had  been  pro- 
pared  for  some  consternation,  but  he  felt  so 
sure  of  his  own  motives,  he  knew  so  well 
that. hatred  against  his  father's  murderers 
burned  within  him  as  strongly  as  ever,  that 
be  attached  little  importance  to  the  horri- 
fied expressions  of  his  brother,  and  even 
hoped  to  convert  him.  He  pleaded  his  case 
with  all  the  boldness  he  could  muster. 
There  could  be  no  offence  to  their  father's 
memory,  he  showed,  in  serving  their  com- 
mon country.  It  was  not  Robespierre  or 
Marat  .he  was  going  to  fight  for  —  those 
men  were  dead  ^  he  was  simply  going  to 
be  a  French  soldier ;  and,  in  short,  he  ad- 
duced all  the  arguments  which  he  had 
uppermost  in  his  heart,  and  which  his  con- 
science has  ever  since  —  yes,  ever  since  — 
assured  him  were  right.  The  Marquis, 
however,  refused  to  be  convinced.  Chival- 
rous anri  unbending  in  all  points  of  loyalty, 
he  'H>nsidered  desertion  of  one's  party  a 


crime  too  heinous  for  excube.    He  was  tkeA- 
ed :  he  cast  his  brother  away  {rom  bim  lis  t 
viper ;  and  finom  that  day  up  to  his  ^etk 
he  would  never  consent   to   »ee  lum 
speak  to  him  again." 

The  old  man  became  silent  a  dqi 
He  was  a  little  pale ;  but  he  proceedei 
an  unbroken  voice :  **  Party  i^irit  ran 
in  those  days;  I  believe  men  could  luH' 
each  other  more  intensely  than  they  dons*. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  words  BLa\-aIizit  ot 
Republican  put  barriers  between  men  iHuel 
no  strength  of  family  ties  could  break 
down  ;  and  once  a  man  had  lefb  one  csap 
for  the  other,  the  feud  between  himself  aiil 
his  former  friends  was  something!  deefi, 
lasting,  and  absurdly  violent.  In  this  ease 
the  younger  brother  did  not  hate  the  ddez, 
God  knows  t  but  the  elder  bore  an  etermi 
grudge  against  the  younger,  and  —  Bat  kt 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  may  those  vitk 
whom  pardon  lies  forgive  as  fully  as  the 
younger  brother  has  foi^ ven.  I  don't  wimt 
to  make  my  story  too  long^,**  continoed  tk« 
old  man  ;  ***  so  shall  only  say  that  Fortuse 
dealt  kindly  with  tlfe  boy  who  enlisted  in 
Bonaparte's  army.  I9e  soon  rose  to  be  sa 
officer,  was  at  the  end  of  three  years  a  cap- 
tain, and  might  have  gone  mucli  higher  had 
he  chosen  to  remain  in  the  service.  Bat  is 
becoming  a  soldier  under  Bonaparte  he  bad 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Republic  which  thea 
existed,  and  had  not  foreseen  that  an  Em- 
pire was  going  to  be  estiiblished.  Whet 
the  First  Consul  converted  himself  into  aa 
Emperor,  he  tendered  his  resii^nation,  whick 
was  not  immediately  accepted  —  for  officen 
and  men  were  wanted  just  then  for  the 
Austerlitz  campaign ;  —  but  on  the  declara* 
tton  of  peace,  when  it  was  seen  that  he 
would  neither  accept  promotion  nor  the 
legion  of  honor,  he  was  allowed  to  retire; 
and  so  went  to  settle  in  Paris,  where,  by  the 
help  of  pen  instead  of  sword,  he  cut  out  for 
himself  a  new  career,  which  was  blessed, 
perhaps,  beyond  his  deserts  —  certainly,  be- 
yond nis  expectations.  The  elder  brother,  ^ 
meanwhile,  prospered  in  a  different  way. 
While  still  in  exile  he  conti'acted  a  wealthy 
marriacre  —  in  fact  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  English  slave-trader —  and,  in  course 
of  time,  came  back  to  France  with  the  Bour- 
bons, was  made  a  duke,  bought  back  with 
his  wife's  money  the  family  estates,  which 
had  been  sold  afler  confiscation  as  *  national 

Eroperty,'  and  died  with  many  honors  upon 
im,  unwavering  to  the  end  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  dynasty  whose  ups  and  downs  he  hal 
shared.  Now  what  should  you  say,"  aske^i 
the  old  man,  looking  at  both  his  sons 
alternately,  and  consulting  their  evfa  with 
some  signs  of  emotion,  —  '*  What  should  you 
say  if,  by  a  turn  of  fate,  the  elder  brother's 
only  son,  having  died  childless,  the  youn^ 
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brotiierr — the  Republican  —  bad  one  day 
onescpectedly  become  inheritor  both  of  the 
dukedom  and  the  redeemed  estates?  — 
Try  and  consider,'*  he  went  on  in  a  voice 
thsLt,  to  his  sons,  sounded  almost  pleading, 
so  modestly  appealing  was  it,  and  so  earnest, 

•*  Try  and  consider  what  was  the  position 

oT  this     younger  brother.     He    had  never 
looked   for  this  inheritance   and  neyer  de- 
8li*ed     it.      It  came  upon   bim    through    a 
calamity,   which   was  itself  the  result  of  a 
political  crime,  and  this  alone  might  have 
afiorded  an  honest  man  excuse  enough  for 
rerusin^  the  fortune,  seeing  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  nate  crime  as  we  should  when  it  has 
helped  to  make  us  rich.     But  there  were 
otlieir  reasons.     From  the  moment  when  he 
had  parted  from  his  brother,  the  Republican 
had,  boy  and  man,  pinned  his  faith  to  one 
code   of   principles.      Rightly   or  wrongly, 
these  principles  did  not  allow  of  his   wear- 
ing a  title,  and  so  he  had  discarded  that  of 
'viscount,  which  he  originally  wore,  for  his 
o^-n  plain  family  name.     It  was  under  this 
name  that  he  was  generally  known,  and  had 
conquered  such  small  reputation   as  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  it  was  under  this  name   tnat, 
hy  the  confidence  of  a  Radical  constituency, 
he  had  been  elected  three  or  four  times  over 
'^>  the  legislature  as  an  advocate  of  liberal 
opinions  —  that  is,  of  freedom  at  home  and 
of  slave-abolition  in   the  colonies ;  for,   re- 
member, we  are  speaking  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the 
chief  party-cries  of  French  liberals   before 
'48.     Now,  under  all  these  circumstances," 
concluded  the  speaker  slowly,  *^  could   this 
man  who  refused  to  wear  a  viscount's  title 
with  consistency  assume  a  dukedom?  or 
could  this  man,  who  was  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  accept  an  estate  that  had  been 
bought  with  the  money  of  a  slave-trader  ?  " 
There  was  a  moment's  silence  —  it  was 
only  a  sincrle  instant — and  then  both  sons 
rose  together,  their  heads  uncovered  and 
their  eyes  glistening. 

"JSo,  father,"  faltered  the  youngest 
proudly,  but  he  was  too  much  moved  to  say 
more :  and  the  eldest  added,  his  voice  gush- 
ing with  admiration  and  enthusiasm,  **  But 
you  had  no  need  of  dukedom  or  estate, 
father,  to  make  your  name  illustrious." 

The  three  men  shook  hands ;  and  in  that 
warm,  silent  grasp,  and  the  few  words  just 
rocoinied,  was  the  father's  act  of  self-denial 
•—his  refusal  of  wealth  and  rank  for  con- 
science's sake  —  ratified  by  his  children. 

This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  the  two 
young  men  had  ever  heard  of  their  family 
history.  They  had  known  their  father  only 
as  Manuel '  Gerold,  a  Republican,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  whose  unaffected  integrity  and 
simple,  undeviating  fidelity  to  principle  had 


earned  for  him,  at  the  hand  of  friends  and 
foes  alike,  the  enviable  surname  of  **  the 
honest  Gerold."    There  are  certain  French- 
men who  have  the  knack  of  making  Repub- 
licanism peculiarly    hideous,  but   Manual 
Gerold  was  not  one  of  them.    The  Repub- 
lic, such  as  he  dreamed  it,  would  have  been 
a  very  fine  thing ;  unfortunatelv,  it  had  this 
drawback,  that  before  it  could  be  estab- 
lished every   man    must    have   put  away 
the  leaven  of  unrighteousness  and  become 
transformed   into    an  enlightened   philan- 
thropist, devoted  to  schemes  of  intelligent 
benevolence.    I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
worthy  gentleman's  projects  of  common- 
wealth any  provision  at  all  had  been  made 
tor  houses  of  correction  —  much  less  for 
such  functionaries  as  a  hangman,   gend- 
armes, or  turnkeys.     He  had  a  way  of 
talking  about  schools  which  gave  one  to 
understand  that  crime  was   but  the  result 
of  ignorance,  and   that  if  men  only  knew 
how  to  re^d,  write  and  count,  the  necessity 
for  coercive  establishments  would  disappear. 
I  suppose  it  would  have  been  hardly  fair  to 
remind  him  of  the  remarkable  number  of 
individuals  who  turn  tlieir  knowledge  of 
the  three  rules  to  account  by  substracting 
funds  from  their  neighbors'  pockets  in  order 
to  add  them  to  their  own.     With  all  his 
naiveness,  however,  and  his  humane  belief 
in  the  innate  virtues  of  mankind,  Manuel 
Gerold  was  no  mere  dreamer.     He  could  be 
shrewd  when  he  chose,  and  he  had  such  a 
hearty  scorn  for  all  that  was  mean  or  false 
thfBkt  he  had  more  than  once  taken  adver- 
saries aback  by  the  crude,  energetic  way  in 
which    he    assailed    abuses.     There    was 
something  in  him  both  of  the  soldier  and  of 
the  priest.     Verv    mild    in    his  habitual 
moods;   vnry   inaulgent  also,  and   chival- 
rously amiable,  he  could  light  up  at  the  re- 
cital of  a  wrong,  and  pour  out  words  with 
the  same  startling  vehemence  which  the 
hermits  of  old  must  have  used  when  they 
preached    the    crusades.     Having,    as   he 
thought,  nothing  to  expect  of  his  family,  he 
had  brought  up  both  his  sons  to  the  notion 
that  they  were  humble  bourgeois  who  would 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  life  as  he 
had  had  to  fight  his ;  and  it  had  been  one  of 
his  most  constant  lessons  to  them  that  if 
a  man  only  remained  honest  he  must  end 
by   being  prosperous.     This   was  a  deep- 
rooted  belief  with  bim ;  it  was  not  an  empty 
maxim.     Had  he   been   well  read  in  his 
Bible  —  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  wasn't 
—  he  would  have  quoted  the  noble  lines  ; 
"  I  was  young  and  now  I  am  old,  yet  have 
I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  nor  his 
seed  begging  their  bread."     But  being  a 
Republican  Frenchman  (and  one  who  held 
himself  for  a  free-thinker,  though  he  in- 
voked God's  blessing  twenty  times  a  day) 
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he  simply  quoted  from  his  own  experience, 
and  said  mat  he  had  known  many  men, 
honest  and  otherwise,  but  that  he  had  never 
met  with  an  honest  man   who  had  had 
cause  to  repent  of  his  intef^>ity.     Educated 
in  this  precept,  tlie  boys  had  grown  up  to 
be,  above  all,  manly  and  straightforward ; 
they    shared    their   father's    loathing    for 
every  thing  that  was  not  true  and  frank,  and 
both  bade  fair,  if  nothing  came  amiss,  to 
follow  him  step  for  step  in  his  republican 
opinions.     France  is  not  one  of  those  coun- 
tries where  every  ri^ht-minded  person  has 
a  peerage  on  his  table,  so  that  it  had  been 
easy  enough  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
their  father's  family  connections.     A  good 
many  of  Manuel  Gerold*s  friends  did  not 
80  much  as  suspect  that  he  had  any  relar 
tionship  to  a  ducal  house ;  and  as  ibr  the 
general  public,  the  tendency  towards  self- 
depreciation  is  a  failing  of  such  decidedly 
limited  growth  amongst  Frenchmen,  that  a 
man   who  dubs  himself  plain  bourgeois  is 
taken  at  his    own  valuation  without  either 
difficulty  or  questions.    It  should  be  added, 
now,  that  their  father's  communication  did 
not  much  bewilder  the    young  men.     A 
few  days  before,  Manuel  Gerold,  who  had 
been  living  with  them   at   Brussels  ever 
since  the  coup  cTetaty  had  informed  them  qui- 
etly that  he  intended  taking  them  to  France 
"  on  a  business  visit,"  and  once  at  Claire- 
fontaine,  he  had  told  them  his  secret  in  the 
abrupt  and  simple  way  just  shown.     But 
the   feeling  brought    uppermost    in   their 
minds  by  the  recital  was  not  one  of  very 
great  surprise  or  excitement.     At  t wen ty- 
K)ur  and  twenty-one,  rent-rolls  and  duke- 
doms have  not  the  same  peculiar  signifi- 
cance in  our  eyes  which  they  acquire  in 
afler  life.  Somehow  the  voung  men  thought 
it  quite  natural  that  their  father  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  duke ;  just  as  natural  that 
he  should  refuse  to  wear  his  title ;  and  the 
most  matter-of-course  thing  possible  that, 
having  inherited  an  estate  with  a  slur  of 
ill-gained  money  on    it,  he  should  put  it 
away  from  him   without  hesitation.     But 
this  did   not  prevent   their  admiring  and 
feeling  proud  of  his  disinterestedness ;  for 
noble  traits  have  the  faculty  of  nM>ving  us, 
even    when  we    are    best    prepared    for 
them. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  after  which  the 
father,  who  had  been  looking  at  his  sons 
with  great  joy  and  tenderness,  said  :  "And 
what  should  be  done  with  an  estate  which 
everybody  refuses  ?  " 

£111  ile  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  It  li;ia  been  bought  with  the  price  of 
human  beings,"  he  answered  gravely ;  **  let 
it  be  sold  and  the  money  employed  in  re- 
deeming slaves,  or  in  helping  to  abolish 
slavery  in  America." 


Tes,  yes;"  assented  his  brolkr 
eagerly. 

Manuel  Grerold  had  produced  a  pteee  of 
folded  parchment  of  unmistakably  legal 
appearance.  "  For  the  last  three  rearii* 
he  observed,  ^  the  estate  has  been  inastep* 
less,  that  is,  an  agent  has  collect^  the  rev- 
enues and  paid  them  into  difieretit  chari- 
ties ;  but  here  is  a  deed  I  have  had  pre- 
pared which  makes  over  the  whole  prop- 
erty to  both  of  you  jointly ;  so  that  now 
the  disposal  of  it  is  in  your  hands." 

Horace  took  the  parchment  and  was  for 
tearing  it  up  instantly  :  "  This  £:hall  be  the 
sacrifice  of  which  we  spoke  this  moming,* 
he  exclaimed,  laughing,  and  his  brother  ap- 
proved, adding :  "  Yes,  let  as  tear  it  up,  it 
can  do  no  good  with  us." 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  interposed  Manuel 
Grerold,  and  he  quoted  the  two  lines  that 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  thi «  chap- 
ter. They  were  from  a  new  play  of  Pon- 
sard's,  very  popular  at  that  time.  "  Jjtt 
me  advise  you  to  wait  and  not  act  under 
impulse,  dear  boys,"  he  continued;  '^thc 
merit  of  your  sacrifice  will  be  greater  if  it 
is  accomplished  afler  reflection.  I  did  not 
like  to  speak  to  you  of  this  before  you  were 
of  an  age  to  pronounce  whether  you  thought 
as  I  did  about  this  unlucky  heritage  ;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  pronounce  too  quickly. 
Think  whilst  you  may,  in  order  that  there 
shall  never  be  any  regret  at  having  acted 
too  hastily." 

"  But  what  should  we  think  about  ? " 
asked  the  elder  brother  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise, and  looking  almost  reproachfully  at 
ais  father.  '^  Can  Emile  or  I  ever  think 
differently  about  this  matter  to  what  we  do 
now?  * 

"  Heaven  grant  not  I  my  brave  boy,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  smiling  to  re-assure  him ; 
"  but  I  was  considering  the  satisfaction  you 
yourselves  might  feel  in  after-life,  when, 
looking  back  u{>on  these  times.  3'ou  could 
remember  that  you  had  ^ivcn  up  a  fortune, 
not  on  the  spur  of  a  generous  moment^  but 
calmly  and  deliberately,  like  men.  This  is 
what  I  was  ^oing  to  propose  to  you ;  let 
the  title-deed  remain  in  your  hands  for  a 
stated  period  —  gay  four  or  five  years. 
During  that  time  the  revenues  of  Claire- 
fontaine  shall  be  devoted  to  whatever  chari- 
ties you  wish;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
term  you  have  kept  steadfast  to  your  reso- 
lution, then  let  Emile's  proposal  be  adop- 
ted, and  the  whole  heritage  return  to  its 
true  owners,  the  unfortunate  slaves  with 
whose  freedom  it  was  bought." 

It  required  some  little  time  before  either 
of  the  brothers  could  be  brought  to  see  the 
advantages  of  this  scheme;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  did  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  at  all ;  but  the  younger,  to 
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please  liis  father,  whose  real  motives  he  di- 
vined, pretended  conversion.  Emile  per- 
ceived tlmt  the  true  wish  in  Manuel  Ge- 
Fold's  Iiea.T-t  was  that  his  sons  should  not  be 
Influenced  by  his  presence  in  the  decision 
tliey  took  ;  he  desired  that  they  should  act 
lor  tlicmselves  when  he  was  not  there  to 
see  them,  so  that  the  merit  of  the  sacriBce 
should  be  entirely  with  them  :  — "  Very 
vrell,  fUther/'  said  the  voung  man  placidly, 
*•*  let  us  'wait  for  a  while ;  it  can  make  no 
difference." 

Xhe  elder  brother,  however,  di<l  not  give 
in  so  soon.     He  had  opened  the  parchment 
and  cast  his  eye  mechanically  over  it :  the 
deed  -was  as  formal  as  possible ;  it  had  been 
prepared  before  witnesses  and  signed,  so  as 
to  be  unimpeachable  in  a  court  of  justice; 
it  divided  the  estate  into  two  equal  parts, 
Clairefbntaine  Castle,  with  the  domain  of 
the  sauie  name  and  all  the  land  situated  in 
the  town  of  Hautbounr,  beinj?  the  share  of 
Horace  ;   and  the  freeholds  of  Clairebourg, 
Bois^ency,   and   Sainte    Sophie,  to;2:ether 
with  the   family  mansion  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Oermain  in  Pari 8,  being  that  of  Emile. 
To    satisfy   the  requirements  of  the    law 
the  Republican  had  been  obliorod  for  once 
in  his  life  to  sign  with  all  his  titles,  and  his 
name  figured  as  Manuel  Armand  Gerold 
de  Clairefontaine,  Duke  of  Ilautbourg  and 
of  Clairefontaine,  Marquis  of  Clairebourg 
and  of  Sainte  Sophie,  Count  of  Boisjijency, 
and  Baron  Gerold  of  llautboarg.     Ilorace 
Gerold,  after  looking  at  all  this,  folded  up 
the  document  again  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
seriousness  rather  unusual  to  him :  **  I  think 
we  shall  do  better  not  to  wait :  our  duty  in 
this  case  is  so  plain  that  delay  seems  al- 
most a  wrong.     Besides,  five  years  I     Who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time  ?  " 

'^But  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
your  making  the  term  five  years,"  replied 
Manuel  Gerold  cheerfully.     **  Make  it  what 
you  like ;  say  two  years,  or  three  years. 
All  I  want  is  that  you  should  put  yourselves 
through  an  ordeal  sufficient  to  show  that 
YOU  are  not  afraid  of  the  temptation.    For, 
believe  me,  if  you  remain  firm  in  your  pur- 
pose for  some  reasonable  time,  it  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  you  in  many  and  many 
trials  to  come ;  it  will  convince  you  that 
those  sacrifices  which  seem  hardest  to  the 
Yorld  are  not  hard  to  those  who  have  a 
little  common  patience  to  help  them." 

This  settled  the  matter.  1  he  moment  it 
became  a  question  of  proving  that  he  felt 
no  fear  of  wavering,  Horace  Gerold  would 
have  agreed  to  wait  twenty  years.  He 
looked  about  him  at  the  park,  with  its  deso- 
late expanses  of  untrimmed  lawn  and  wild- 
growing  trees ;  at  the  old  mansion  opposite 
nim,  sad  and  untenanted ;  and  this  pros- 
pect, the  lonely    beauty   of  which    had 


charmed  him  but  a  few  hours  before,  now 
seemed  to  him  chill  and  repelling;  later 
he  felt  as  though  he  could  have  refused  a 
thousand  such  castles  one  afler  the  other, 
and  so,  putting  the  parchment  in  his  pocket, 
he  said  quietly :  **  Let  it  be  five  years, 
father.  This  is  the  20th  September,  1854 ; 
on  the  20th  September,  1859,  we  will  de- 
stroy this  deed  and  make  a  new  one.  I 
shall  remember  the  date." 

"  Amen,"  answered  Manuel  Gerold  fer- 
vently. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock ;  and  the 
great  resolution  bein^  taken,  the  father  and 
his  two  sons  walked  leisurely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lodge-gates,  where  Madame  Ma- 
boule  had  promised  to  be  in  waiting  for 
them.  On  their  wav  they  talked  on  the 
subject  which  naturally  engrossed  the  young 
men  most  for  the  moment,  the  history  oi 
the  Hautbourgs  past  and  gone.  Manuel 
Gerold  8(K)ke  of  the  time  when  he  had  last 
seen  that  park,  some  sixty  years  beibre,  on 
the  mtrht  when  his  father  was  arrested  as  a 
Royalist,  and  he  himself  and  his  brother 
were  spirited  away  through  a  side-door, 
whilst  nve  or  six  hundred  peasants,  led  on  by 
a  local  ragamuffin,  attacked  the  castle  and 
plundered  all  they  could  find  in  it.  He  re- 
membered the  dismal  coach  that  had  come 
to  fetch  the  Marquis  away,  the  gloomy 
flashing  of  the  (gendarmes'  swords  in  the 
torch-light,  the  exulting  yells  of  the  rabble 
at  seeing  the  nobleman  manacled  like  a 
felon,  and  the  desperate,  heroic  attempt 
made  by  a  few  of  tiie  tenants,  who  loved 
their  master,  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  captors.  It  was  by  the  efibrts  of 
these  tenants  that  the  Marquis's  two  sons 
had  been  saved  from  being  arrested  like 
him.  The  tenants  had  used  force,  for  the 
boys  wished  to  go  with  their  father,  and 
Manuel  Gerold  recollected  a  rou^h,  devoted 
farmer  who  had  ara<;(red  him  with  his  hand 
to  prevent  him  screammg.  Then  there  was 
talk  of  the  bloody  assize  that  had  been  held 
in  the  old  town«»hall  at  Hautbourg  by  one 
of  Robespierre's  judges ;  of  the  destruction 
of  all  the  monuments  and  memorials  that 
could  in  any  way  recall  the  great  family  of 
Clairefontaine,  of  the  pillage  of  the  church, 
and  its  conversion  into  a  granary,  and  of 
the  sale  of  Clairefontaine  oy  the  Republi- 
can Government  to  a  Radical  attornev, 
for  a  few  thousand  francs.  When  the  family 
returned  at  the  Restoration  this  attorney, 
who  had  already  made  a  colossal  fortune, 
asked  for  five  million  francs  to  surrender 
the  estate,  and  it  was  generally  credited 
that  he  would  have  insisted  upon  double 
had  he  not  had  strong  reasons  for  appre- 
hending; that  the  Duke  would  have  him  out 
and  shoot  him.  '*  See  there,"  continued 
Manuel  Gerold^  stopping  and  pointing  with 
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his  stick  to  a  moss-covered  grotto,  of  the 
sort  without  which  no  great  park  was  com- 
plete a  hundred  years  ago.  *'  I  remember 
as  if'  it  was  yesterday  my  poor  &ther  sitting 
there  in  powdered  wig  and  ruffles,  and 
teaching  me  to  spell  words  out  of  the  ^  Ga- 
zette de  France '  on  his  knee ;  the  '  Ga- 
zette '  was  the  great  paper  then  ;  it  used  to 
reach  us  twice  a  week  with  news  from 
Paris,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.'*  These  reminiscences  of  past 
times,  called  up  tenderly  by  the  father,  lis- 
tened to  religiously  by  the  sons,  occupied 
the  party  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  where  Maaame  Maboule,  civil  and 
melancholy,  was  standing  with  the  gate 
wide  open  to  let  them  pass. 

^*  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen,"  she  cried, 
tremulously,  "  and  may  be,  sir,  if  you  see 
Monseigneur,  you  will  tell  him  how  glad  we 
should  all  be  to  see  him.  The  place  looks 
like  a  church-yard  now  there's  nobody 
there ;  it  does  indeed." 

Manuel  Gerold  muttered  a  few  kind  words 
in  returning  her  salutation  ;  and,  once  out- 
side the  gate,  turned  round  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  old  house  and  park.  His  face 
was  perfectly  calm,  but  he  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  an  afiectionate  wave  of  the 
hand  tovvanls  the  place  where  he  and  his 
fathers  had  been  born,  "  Good-by  to  Claire- 
fontaine ;  it  came  honorably  into  our  hands 
eight  centuries  ago ;  our  ancestors  will  not 
reproach  us  for  having  surrendered  it  hon- 
orably." 

With  these  words,  the  father  and  his  sons 
walked  away,  going  back,  by  the  same  road 
as  thev  had  come,  to  Hautbourg.  On  the 
way,  Horace  and  Emile,  by  tacit  agreement, 
refrained  from  speaking  any  more  about 
Clairefontaine  or  the  past,  and  their  talk 
was  entirely  about  the  immediate  future. 
Both  brothers  had  graduated  as  licentiates 
of  law,  the  elder  at  Paris  in  1851, 
the  yount^er  at  Li^^e  in  1854,  and  it  had 
been  decided  that  they  should  go  to  Paris 
at  the  opening  of  term  in  October,  to  enter 
themselves  at  the  Bar.  Their  visit  to 
Clairefontaine  and  the  things  they  had 
heard  there  did  not  in  any  way  modify  these 
arrangements;  but  the  young  men  were 
anxious  to  induce  their  father  to  accompany 
them,  and  he  had  hitherto  refused,  alleging 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Brussels,  where 
most  of  his  old  Republican  friends  were 
living.  They  now  tried  again  to  shake  his 
determination,  but  to  little  purpose. 

"  No,  let  me  return  into  my  voluntary  ex- 
ile," he  said,  gently.  "My  time  is  over 
now ;  if  I  could  do  any  good  I  would  come ; 
but  the  Liberals  of  to-day  have  need  of 
younger  and  stronger  soldiers  than  I." 

Emile  ^nd  Horace  both  protested  a^inst 
this  view,  and  the  discussion  was  earned  on 


until  the  three  had  reached  those  reouzkft^ 
ble  lath-and-plaster  villas  of  which  mentioii 
has  been  already  made.  At  this  poiiU 
they  noticed  that  for  the  last  couple  of  hu&- 
dred  yards  or  so  the  people  they  met  had 
eyed  them  curiously,  and  been  pecoUai^ 
sedulous  in  the  matter  of  hat-raising.  Tk 
lath-and-plaster  dwellings  extendi  ibool 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  out  of  the  torn, 
and  the  nearer  they  drew  to  Hautbourg, » 
much  the  more  did  the  number  of  the  pis- 
sers-by  increase.  Every  one  of  them  with- 
out exception  stared,  stood  aside,  and  un- 
covered his  head. 

"It's  evident  that  we  are  not  incagniUK^ 
observed  Horace  Gerold ;  '^  tliia  comes  of 
putting  down  one's  name  in  hotel  books." 
A  gendarme  was  coming  towards  them  at 
that  moment ;  he  stared,  too,  and  made  a 
military  salute. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Republican,  ^'  that  settles 
the  point.  It  is  not  Manuel  Gerold  they 
are  bowing  to,  but  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg.' 
He  stopped  a  moment.  "  I  had  not  counted 
upon  this,"  he  muttered.  **I  had  hoped 
that  most  of  the  people  here  were  ignorant 
that  Gerold  and  the  Duke  were  one.  It 
would  not  do  to  have  a  triumphal  entry  into 
the  town ;  suppose  we  retrace  our  steps  and 
walk  about  till  it  ^ets  dark." 

But  it  was  too  late.     On  looking  round 
it  was  perceived  a  throng  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  some  twenty  or  thirty,  had  gath- 
ered in  the  rear,  and  were  followinjr  at  a 
respectful  distance  —  not  demonstrative,  bol 
attentive.     Simultaneously  another  throng, 
three  times  as  big,  loomed  on  the  horizon  in 
front.     Tii9  fact  is.  Monsieur  Duval  of  the 
Hotel  de  Clairefontaine,  startled  out  of  all 
reticence  and  composure  by  the  discovery 
that  he  was  giving  hospitality  to  none  other 
than  the  famous  Duke,  who  was  both  the 
despair  and  the  stock  subject  of  conversa- 
tion  of    everybody  in   the   borough,  had 
spent  his   aflernoon  in  going  about  fnom 
house  to  house,  and  proclaiming  the  stupefy- 
ing piece  of  news  that  "  He,  yes  He,  had  at 
last  come ;  and  was  going  to  dine  at  the  hotel 
at  seven  1 "     The  intelligence  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  dinner,   was  not  deemtKi  of 
vast  purport,  but  the  other  fact  about  "  his 
having  come,"  flew  through  the  town  like 
wildfire,  and  was  speedily  exaggerated  into 
the  most  positive  assertion  that  ^*  he  had 
come  in  company  with  his  entire  household,*** 
the  footmen  and  butlers  composing  the  afore- 
said household  being  most  circumstantially 
described.     There  were  of  course  people  in 
the  crowd  who  soon  declared  themselves  in 
a  position  to  give  particulars  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  had  come.     One  had  seen  the 
open  barouche   and  four  drive  up  whilst 
everybody  was  at  luncheon ;  another  had  es- 
pecially noticed  the  two  omnibuses  behind 
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eoo-taining  the  family ;  a  third,  declining  to 
k.oep  so  important  a  secret  to  hioiself,  avowed 
tlisi^t  he  hod  talked  with  Monsieur  le  Due 
IxjkU*  an  hour,  and  that  Monsieur  had  told 
l:fti^xi  he  was  coming  to  live  at  Claire- 
toiitaine  forthwith.  Please  imagine  the 
8«:i&sution  1 

Immediately,  and  as   though  by  magic, 
H^&utbourg  had  become  transformed.    Silk 
ilr^^s^K^,  buried  in  lower  drawers  ever  unce 
tli«5  ialal  ^*  three  years  ago,"  were  drawn  out 
in  hot  haste ;  windows  were  thrown  open  and 
decked    with  glazed-calico   tricolor  flags, 
sliowy   tablecloths,  or   any  other   artistic 
tiling  that  came  first  to  hand ;  children  had 
tiieir  faces  washed,  much  to  their  disgust, 
stud    were    hastily    sheathed    in    Sunday 
eiothes;   Monsieur  le  Cur^,  abruptly   ap- 
prised of  the  news  whilst  he  was  taking  his 
aiieruuon  nap,  rushed  with  the  inspiration 
oi'  wisdom  to  the  cupboard,  where  his  best 
cassock  hung,  and  speedily  appeared  in  the 
nidxket^place,  clean-shaven,  brushed,  with  a 
inissrtl  under  his  arm,  and  with  ^  loves  on ; 
as  ibr  Monsieur  le  Maire,  Messieurs  of  the 
I^unicipal  Council,  and  Monsieur  the  Bea- 
dle, they  mi^ht  have  been  descried,  towards 
six  o  clock,  standing  three  deep  round  the 
door  of  the  liotel  de  Clairefontaine,  silent, 
august,  and  prepared  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  Monsieur  Bal- 
lanchu  the  seedsman,  Monsieur  Scarpin 
the  boot-maker,  and  Monsieur  Uochepain 
the  tax-gatherer  V  These  three,  like  honest 
tradesmen  as  they  were,  announced  them- 
selves ready  to  forgive  aud  forget  Mon- 
sieur Ballanchu  liad  bought,  on  credit,  a 
new  pair  of  double-soles  Irom  M.  Scarpin, 
and  was  giving  them  an  airing  in  honor  of 
the  auspicious  occasion ;  Madauie  Scarpin  in 
scarlet  cap-strings  was  standing  at  her  door, 
and  had  supplied  herself  with  twu  pocket- 
handkerchiets,  one  tUUe,  the  other  duUce, 
ue,  Iragrant  with  Eau-nde-Cologne,  to  be 
waved  when  the  Us  and  family  should  pass. 
As  Madame  Scarpin  was  not  the  only  ma- 
tron, by  a  hundred  or  so,  who  was  standing 
at  her  door,  with  cap-striogs  hoisted  and 
pocket-handkerchief  in  reserve,  you  may 
readily  conceive  what  a  fine  spectacle  the 
town  presented  at  about  the  time  when  He 
was  expected. 

At  last  (it  was  about  6.30  p.  ic.,  and  ex- 
pectation had  begun  to  assume  that  spas- 
modic tbrm  which  reveals  itself  in  treading 
on  one  another's  toes,  and  kicking  each 
other's  shins)  —  at  last  the  report  flew : 
«<  IIe  comes  !  He  comes  1 "  It  was  quite 
true ;  there  he  came,  a  little  astonished,  but 
perfectly  dignified,  and  walking  between 
his  two  sons.  All  three  were  bareheaded, 
for  everybody  was  shouting  as  if  he  or  she 
had  only  five  minutes  more  in  which  to 


shoat  on  earth.  And  the  hats  and  the 
handkerchiefs  •—  how  they  shook  and  flut- 
tered 1  And  the  shrill  piping  of  the  chil- 
dren, how  it  rent  the  air,  with  the  cries  of 
vice  Monsieur  le  Due ;  whilst,  with  a  mighty 
thunder  like  that  of  a  bull  of  Bashan,  Mon- 
sieur Ballanchu,  purple  in  the  face,  was 
roaring  vive  le  Due  de  Haulbourg  et  Moth- 
iieur  le  Marquis.  Monsieur  le  Cur^,  meek 
and  benign,  stood  up  on  tip-toe  to  obtain  a 
better  sight,  and  raised  his  shovel-hat  high 
above  him  as  if  in  apostolic  benediction ; 
Monsieur  le  Maire,  Messieurs  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  and  Monsieur  the  Parish 
Beadle,  yelled  as  nobody  had  ever  heard 
them  yell  before ;  Monsieur  Duval,  the  hotel* 
keeper,  had  dressed  himself  as  if  for  a  state- 
ball,  and  was  smirking  radiantly  on  his 
door-step,  with  Mademoiselle  Madelon  be- 
hind, eflulgent  in  a  clean  gown,  a  piece  of 
ribbon  round  her  throat,  and  a  brooch  some- 
where on  her  bosom.  To  crown  all,  and 
complete  the  tableau^  the  local  force  of  six 
policemen  and  twelve  gendarmes  were 
drawn  up  in  a  symmetricsu  semicircle,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  salute.  You  see,  they 
had  not  yet  received  advices  from  Paris 
that  this  Monsieur  le  Due  vns  a  "  Socialist." 
They  simply  took  their  cue  from  Monsieur 
le  Maire,  and,  seeing  him  enthusiastic,  were 
enthusiastic,  too,  as  oecame  good  oflicials. 


CHAPTER  ILL 
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The  cheering,  saluting,  and  pocket- 
handkerchief- wavinor  would  have  been  all 
very  well  but  for  this  fact  —  that  they  could 
have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  three  gentlemen  whom  they 
were  intended  to  honor.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  bowed  very  coldly  and  gravely :  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  hailed,  tor  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  as  '*  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis,*' appeared  disposed  to  treat  the  matter 
as  a  joke;  the  younger  brother  kept  as 
serious  as  bis  father,  and,  if  any  thing,  look- 
ed contempt  for  men  who  could  make  such 
servile  fuss  about  people  who  were  perfect 
strangers  to  them.  It  never  struck  this  in- 
^nuous  youth  that  M.  Ballanchu,  whilst 
he  bellowed  with  veins  distended  and  blood- 
shot eyes,  had  five  and  twenty  unpaid  bills 
ornamenting  the  inside  of  his  desk  at 
home ;  and  that  poor  M.  Scarpin,  for  all 
his  zeal  in  screaming  himself  hoarse,  was 
sick  at  heart  in  fear  of  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  noise  and  excitement  continued  long 
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after  the  Gerolds  had  entered  the  hotel, 
and  had  been  ushered  by  the  obsequious  M. 
Duval  into  the  yellow  drawing-room,  now 
blazing  with  wax-candies  and  extemporized 
floral  decoration.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  the  table,  spread  with  snowy 
cloth,  and  decked  with  all  the  available 
silver  plate  in  the  establishment.  M.  Duval 
had  even  gone  the  length  of  borrowing  an 
^pergne  from  the  local  jeweller ;  and  the 
local  jeweller,  in  consenting  to  the  loan, 
had  merely  stipulated  that  one  of  his  shop- 
boys  should  be  allowed  to  serve  at  table 
disguised  as  waiter,  so  as  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  precious  piece.  It  was  not  that  he 
mistrusted  Monsieur  Duval,  but  in  a  town 
where  everybody  has  become  poor,  you 
know,  it  is  best  to  take  one's  precautions. 

Monsieur  Duval  had  flattered  himself 
upon  creating  a  favorable  impression.  He 
had  spent  ten  minutes  over  the  bow  of  his 
white  tie,  twenty  in  the  hands  of  his 
neighbor  the  barber,  who  had  put  his  hair 
into  curl,  fifteen  in  superintending  the 
toilets  of  his  subordinates,  to  see  that  they 
were  as  splendid  as  himself,  and  forty  in 
planning  and  arranging  with  his  own  defl 
hands  the  adornments  of  the  yellow  draw- 
ing-room as  above.  It  should  be  added, 
that  he  had  also  iu vested  two  twenty-iranc 
pieces  in  the  purchase  of  the  flowers  which 
made  such  a  tine  show,  and  that  the  menu 
he  had  devised  for  M.  le  Due's  dinner  was 
a  thing  unique  in  provincial  experience. 

The  first  words  of  Manuel  Ucrold  —  or 
of  M.  le  Due,  if  you  like  it  better  —  fell 
upon  him,  however,  like  a  bucket  of  iced 
water  upon  a  glowing  fire ;  for,  whilst  the 
crowd  were  still  shouting  below,  and  whilst 
he,  M.  Duval,  smiling  from  ear  to  ear,  was 
assuiing  his  guests  uiat  the  dinner  would 
be  served  up  in  an  instant  —  but  that  mean- 
while, if  "  Monseigneur  "  *  would  allow  it, 
M.  le  Maire  of  the  town,  and  M.  le  Cun^, 
together  with  several  other  of  the  officials, 
would  feel  honored  by  being  allowed  to 
pay  their  respects  —  the  Duke,  after  a 
moment's  whispering  with  his  sons,  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  asked  a  little  stiffly : 
«<  Monsieur  Duval,  at  what  time  does  the 
last  train  start  for  Paris  to-night  ?  " 

Poor  M  Duval,  utterly  disconcerted  at 
this  surprising  question,  stood  stock  still, 
and  looked  blankly  at  his  interlocutor. 

"The  last  train  for  — for  Paris?"  he 
stammered.  **Why,  surely  Monseigneur 
does  not  think  of  goin^  away  to-ni^ht  V  " 

At  any  other  time  Manuel  GeroTd  would 
have  answered  kindly,  and  stated  his  in- 

*  MoDBefgneur  stinply  means  "  my  lord,**  and  'was 
nsed  before  1789  in  addressing  all  very  great  noble- 
men. Nowadays  it  is  reserved  for  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  church  dignitaries,  archbisnops,  bishops, 
&c.  Loyal  tenants,  however,  like  M.  Daval,  will 
■till  oaU  their  noble  masters  **  KonseigDeur." 


tentions  without  reserve;  bat  the 
acclamations  of  the  crowd,  and  the  cringingi 
almost  dog-like  attitude  of  the  persou 
whom  he  had  seen  during  the  Ust  hali^iioGr, 
had  put  him  out  of  humor,  90  thai  he  re- 
plied with  a  curtness  altogether  oat  of 
keeping  with  his  usual  manner :  — 

'*  I  cannot  say  what  my  plana  are ;  but  1 
beg,  Monsieur  Duval,  that  you  will  not  &ik 
me  Monseigneur  any  more.  If  yoa  have 
ever  heard  any  thing  about  me,  yoa  mast 
be  aware  that  1  am  a  Republican,  aind  that, 
consequently,  I  admit  no  difiTerences  of  rank, 
but  such  as  exist  between  men  who  are 
honest  and  those  who  are  not." 

As  a  Frenchman,  M.  Duval  understood 
this  speech  at  once.  He  bowed  silently, 
and  staggered  out  of  the  room  —  professed^ 
to  fetch  a  time-table,  virtually  to  hide  the 
confusion  and  chagrin  which  were  over- 
whelming him  with  a  sense  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  the  new  Duke  was  indeed  a 
Radical ! 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,   the  Gerolds 
held  a  rapid  conference,  and  decided  that 
they  must  go  that  night,  and  not  rL»k  any 
interviews  with  mayors  or  vicars.     There 
was    nothing    in    Manuel   Gerold  of  the 
charlatanry  of  Republicanism :  and  he  felt 
not  the  slightest  ambition  to  proclaim  aloud 
to  the  world  why   it  was  that  he  forsook 
Clairefbntaine.      His  sons  thou^^ht  as  he 
did ;  the  demonstrative  homage  of  the  w(m<> 
thy  Hautbourgeois  had  too  pecuniary  a  rins 
in  it  to  cause  them  any  elation.     They  had 
seen  in   their  father,  a  few  years  before, 
carried  in  triumph  by   several    thousand 
electors,  who  cheered  lustily,  not  the  name 
or  the  purse,  but  die  man ;  and  the  present 
exhibition   seemed   to  them  humiliatingly 
mean  in  comparison. 

M.  Duval  re-entered  in  a  few  minutes, 
woe-stricken  in  demeanor,  and  lineighted 
with  a  time-table.  Behind  him  be  letl  the 
door  open,  and  on  handing  the  table  to 
Manuel  Grerold,  appeared  to  iiesitate  timid- 
Iv,  as  though  he  had  something  to  ask,  bat 
dared  not.  Outside  on  the  landing  there 
was  a  sound  of  whbpering,  with  slight 
shuffling  of  feet,  and  down  below  in  the 
street,  the  cries  vive  Monsieur  le  Due  !  lioe 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  I  &c.,  were  bcin^  ut- 
tered enthusiastically  and  perseveringTy  at 
ever. 

yanuel  Gerold  took  the  time-table, 
marked  the  look  of  trepidation  on  the  host's 
rueful  face,  and  was  about  to  ask  the 
reason,  when  he  was  spared  the  trouble; 
for  before  M.  Duval  had  said  a  word,  the 
door  lefl  ajar  was  thrown  wide  open,  and 
in  sailed  Monsieur  le  Maire,  M,  le  Curd,  ai 
many  df  the  Municipal  Council  as  could 
squeeze  m  after  him,  M.  Ballanchu  the 
seedsman,  M  Scarpin  the  bootmaker,  M. 
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fJochepaia  the  tax-gatherer,  and  9oroe 
bali^ozcn  more  ejuxdem  farinas,  inquisitive, 
awe-stricken,  and  respectful.  To  prevent 
all  chaDces  of  rebuff,  M.  le  Maire  had 
brouglit  w^ilh  him  his  daughter,  a  damsel  of 
fifteen  Bummers,  attired  in  white  as  if  for 
oonfirniation,  and  armed  with  a  bouquet 
about  a  yard  m  circumference.  The  whole 
procession  advanced  a  couple  of  steps  into 
the  room,  and  bowed  like  a  single  coun- 
sellor. Then  the  damsel,  being  nudged 
IbrwarcL  by  her  father,  stepped  out  redden- 
ing, and  presented  the  bouquet. 

It  vras  to  the  old  man  she  offered  it.  He 
bad  risen,  together  with  Horace  and  Emile ; 
and,  as  tlie  child  came  to  him,  he  laid  a 
band  kindly  on  her  head. 

^  Xo  whom  is  it  you  are  giving  these 
flo'wers,  my  child?  "  he  asked :  "  to  Manuel 
Gverold,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg  ?  " 

Xbis  question  had  not  been  foreseen  in  the 
full-dress    rehearsal    of  the    performance 
^ivbicb  Monsieur  le  Maire  had  gone  through 
*  down  below  with  his  daughter,  so  the  ex- 
cellent magistrate  immediately  hastened  to 
the  rescue.     He  had  mentally  prepared   a 
sbort,  but  effective   speech,  treating  of  the 
importance  of  the   nobility  in  the  social 
scale,  the  dangers  of  anarchy,  the  Imperial 
dynasty,  the  salutary   blending  of  liberty 
and  order,  and  the  price  of  wheat  —  topics 
all  bearing  more   or  less  on  the  return  of 
tbe    new  Duke.    Losing  his  presence  of 
mind,  however,  at  the  critical  moment,  he 
began  his  remarks  by  an  allusion   to  the 
Crusades,   addressing    Manuel  Ceroid    as 
'^  Alonsieur  le  Due,  fiU  iUustre  (Tune  race 
de  Croi<es" 

The  Republican  at  once  cut  him  short 
**  Mr.  Mayor,"  he  said  gently,  but  firmly, 
^  I  am  sincerely  thankful,  both  to  yourself 
and  your  fellow-townsmen,  for  the  friendly 
greeting  you  have  given  my  sons  and  me 
to-day ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  welcome  of  yours  has  not  been  offered 
under  a  misapprehension.  If  you  have 
grcete^l  me  simply  as  the  descendant  of  a 
family  long  connected  with  your  town,  then 
thank  you  most  gratefully  again  and  again ; 
but  if  you  have  welcomed  me  under  the 
belief  that  I  was  coming  to  assume  any  new 
character,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that 
certain  private  arrangements  which  I  am 
compelled  to  make  will  prevent  my  ever 
standing  towards  you  in  me  same  relation 
as  did  my  late  nephew." 

H9*-e  were  all  the  new-born  hopes  of 
Hautbouig  nipped  in  the  bud.  There  was 
a  long  murmur,  with  whispers  and  sighs 
from  everybody,  except  M.  Hochepain  the 
tax;-gatherer,  who,  to  the  indignation  of  his 
brethren,  cried  energetically  :  "  Hear, 
hear,"  under  a  wrong  impression.  He  was 
itemly  called  to  order  by  M.  Bailaachu, 


and,  whilst  this  little  episode  was  being 
enacted  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  assem- 
blage, near  the  door,  M.  le  Cur^,  brushing 
his  shovel-hat  nervously  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  cassock,  and  beaming  unutterable  en* 
treaty  through  the  glasses  of  his  honest 
spectacles,  trotted  forward  and  undertook 
to  plead  the  cause  of  his  sorrowing  parish- 
ioners. He  was  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  point.  The  sense  of 
diminished  church-dues  was  so  strong  within 
him  that  he  would  have  been  eloquent  in 
the  face  of  a  kin<;,  how  much  more  then  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  with  whom  it  lay 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  borough,  and  so, 
indirectly,  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the 
parish  church.  He  quoted  Maccabees,  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  parable  of 
the  man  who  buried  his  talents  in  a 
napkin.  He  marshalled  in  array  Sl  Thomas 
Aquinas,  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  St 
John  Clirysostom.  He  adduced  the  suffer- 
ings of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  on  his  pillar, 
St.  Laurence  on  his  gridiron,  and  St.  An- 
drew of  Utica,  who  perished  by  fish-hooks. 
And  all  this  he  did  with  so  much  unction 
and  zeal  as  to  excite  the  secret  envy  of  the 
Mayor,  the  won<ler  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, the  admiration  of  M.  Ballanchu,»and, 
indeed,  of  everybody  save  that  unlucky  M. 
Hochepain,  who,  being  always  out  of  his 
reckoning,  and  having  still  present  to  his 
mind  the  angry  rebuke  of  the  seedsman, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  exclaim,  **  No,  no," 
just  when  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
his  part  was  most  unfolicitous.  Happily, 
M.  le  Curd  was  too  deep  in  his  own  har- 
angue to  hear,  for  he  was  just  then  closing 
with  a  masterly  peroration,  depicting  the 
horrors  of  famine  and  the  remorse  which 
must  necessarily  overtake  the  rich  man  who 
allowed  his  poor  brethren  to  die  of 
hunger.  This  last  form  of  appeal  was  only 
ventured  on  as  an  extreme  resort,  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  M.  le  Cure  had  much  greater 
laith  in  the  salvation  of  rich  brethren  than  of 
poor  ones.  He  had  had  occasion  to  notice 
that  it  was  the  rich  who  went  oflenest  to 
church  and  put  most  into  the  plate. 

A  great  pity  that  so  much  eloquence 
should  have  missed  its  efiect,  but  it  did. 
Manuel  Gerold's  words  in  answer  were  few, 
but  they  sounded  to  the  good  priest  like  so 
many  thwacks  with  a  cane.  The  Repub- 
lican observed  that  he  had  never  contem- 
plated letting  anybody  die  of  hunger;  that 
nis  annual  subscription  of  20,000  francs  for 
the  poor  of  Hautbourg  would  be  continued, 
and  even  added  to  if  it  were  insutlicient; 
that  he  would  instruct  the  agent  not  to  press 
for  rent  those  who  really  could  not  afford  to 

Eay,  and  that  if  any  person  in  Hautbourg 
ad  met  with  misfortune  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  relieve  by  extra  donations,  he  would 
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do  his  best  to  help  him.  Tins  said,  how- 
ever, he  made  one  of  those  coldly  polite  incli- 
nations of  the  head  by  which  kin^  cabinet- 
ministers,  and  people  who  are  bored,  inti- 
mate their  wish  to  end  an  interview.  The 
hint  was  taken  with  dismay  by  the  cure, 
with  consternation  bv  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil, with  suppressed  mutterings  by  MM. 
fiallanchu,  Scarpin  and  Co.,  and  with 
philosophical  indifference  by  M.  Hochepain, 
who,  having  never  understood  from  the  first 
why  he  had  come  up  stairs,  was  not  much 
sunprised  to  find  himself  going  down  again. 
Everybody  bowed  on  backing  out  as  on 
coming  in,  and  it  was  the  crest-fallen  M. 
Duval  who  held  the  door  open.     Three- 

3uarter8  of  an  hour  after  the  desponding 
eputation  had  made  its  exit,  the  strangers 
themselves  were  gone.  Finding  that  a  train 
lefl  for  Paris  soon  after  eight,  they  had 
galloped  through  M.  Duval's  munificent 
dinner,  or,  rather,  through  a  quarter  of  it, 
and  so  stabbed  the  professional  self-esteem 
of  that  honest  innkeeper,  as  well  as  dashed 
down  his  hopes.  Not  even  the  500-franc 
note  with  which  the  Republican  generously 
paid  him  his  bill  was  enough  to  make  him 
forget  the  accumulation  of  so  much  bitter- 
ness in  a  single  day. 

Manuel  Gerold  and  his  sons  set  out  on 
foot  to  go  to  the  station,  but  though  the 
market-place  and  the  streets  were  still 
crowded,  they  were  not  cheered  this  time 
as  they  had  been  an  hour  or  two  beforci 
The  ill  news  brought  down  from  the  yellow 
drawin2-room  by  M.  le  Maire,  M.  le  Cur^ 
and  authorities,  had  spread  pretty  fast,  and 
as  the  three  gentlemen  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  first  one  individual,  then 
another  who  had  caught  sight  of  them, 
profiered  a  cat-call  or  derisive  whistle  — 
(remember,  darkness  had  set  in,  and  it  was 
easy  to  whistle  without  being  seen).  These 
isolated  marks  of  disfavor  were  like  the 
single  squibs  that  are  fired  ofi*  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  firework  entertainment. 
Gradually,  they  increased  in  number,  in 
strength,  and  in  noise,  just  as  the  sky- 
rockets that  come  atler  the  squibs.  **A 
bos  les  Repvbiicains  /  "  "  .4  la  fosse  les 
Socialistes  / "  ^^  A  la  lanterne  les  Rouges  !  " 
Such  were  the  amenities  which  this  lively 
mob  delivered.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
cries,  cat-calls,  whistles,  and  kind  wishes 
had  become  general.  Everybody  —  man, 
woman,  and  child  —  contributed  his  or 
her  objufgation  to  the  cheerful  total,  and 
the  three  Ceroids  were  eventually  escorted 
to  the  station  by  a  closely-packed  rabble, 
Bcreaming,  yelping,  hooting,  and  barking, 
''A  la  Jossel"  ''A  la  lanterne!"  *'A  la 
potence  I  (gibbet)  "  &c.  One  gentleman, 
thinking  probably  that  this  exhibition  of 
feeling  was  scarcely  forcible  enough  for  a 


practical  age,  snatched  ap  a  stone  dbm  te 
the  station  and  threw  it  at  the  gnrap  (k 
struck  ^fanuel  GeroId*s  shoulder),  exeSjia- 
ing,  **  Sales  PragcrUs,  pnuak  !  " 

"Ignoble  dogs!"  cried  Hcwace  Genii, 
facing  round  with  his  fists  ciencfaed  ia 
indignant  scora. 

But  his  father  geatly  withheld  his  arm. 
''Must  we  take  angry  men  at  their wonl?* 
he  saicL  ^  Th^e  don't  mean  what  dier 
say. 

"  C^est  egalj^  muttered  the  yoon^  mu 
between  his  teeth ;  **^  this  is  my  first  leasn 
in  democracy,  and  if  all  cxxiwds  are  £ke 
this"— 

*'But  they're  not,"  pot  in  his  &tha^ 
earnestly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANNO  DOMINI   M.DCCai.IV. 

Whilst  the  three  Gerolds  are  being 
whirled  along  towards  Paris,  each  modng 
in  die  strain  peculiar  to  him  on  the  u{B 
and  downs  of  popular  favor,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  if  we  take  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the 
year  1854,  which  was  to  be  a  starting-pcnnt 
in  the  lives  of  the  two  young  men. 

In  1854,  France  had  already  been  rather 
more  than  two  years  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  Second  Empire,  and  people   who  had 
sworn  eternal  fidelity  to  pa(^  dynasties,  had 
had  abundant  time  to  forget  that  such  had 
ever  existed,  that  here  there  were  three 
great  topics  of  interest  in   the    Parisian 
papers :  the   Crimean    war,   the   sensation 
drama,  Les  Cosaques,  by  MM.  Arnault  and 
Judicis;  and  the  Cholera.     Lord  Ratlin 
and  Marsh.ll  St.  Arnaud,  Admiral  Hamelin 
and  Rear- Admiral  Dundiis,  MM.   Arnaak 
and  Judicis    (afore-mentioned),    and   Dr. 
Trousseau   (on   account  of  the  cholera), 
were  seven  popular  men.    Monsieur  Jul  Ilea 
—  who    had    oi^nized   some   promenade 
concerts  in  London,  and  composed  a  quad- 
rille called  the  Allied  Amuesj  during  the 
performance  of  which  some  warriors  in  red 
and  some  others  in  blue   were  to  be  seen 
emerging  from  behind  a  curtain  playing  a 
medley  of  Rule    Britannia    and    Pariant 
pour  la  Syrie  —  was  also  a  i)opular  man. 
For  the  first  time  •  since  the  invention  of 
printing  the  term  braves  aUies  was  bein| 
advantageously    substituted    for    that   or 
Milords   Godam  in  the  current  literature 
which  treated  of  Englishmen,  and  there 
were  pictures  of  French  Zouaves  warmly 
embracing  Scotch  Highlanders  in  most  nf 
the  engraving-shops  of  the  capital.    Hie 
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EuclL-name  for  His  Majesty  the  Eniperor 

M'icbolas  was  in  Londoa  "  Old  Nick,    and 

Ixi  Paris  le  Gros  Colas;  there  was  likewise 

n    sobriquet  for  Prince  Menschikoff,  who 

'was  styled  le  Prince  Thermomkre  —  a  some- 

^iwliat     mysterious  joke,    but    which    was 

generally  understood    to    mean  that  the 

Aus^ian  captain's  chance  of  thrashing  les 

inraves  Francis  depended  much  more  upon 

Ocnerals  Frost  and  Snow  than  upon  any 

proficiency  of  his  own  in  the  science  of 

'w^arfare. 

Iq  order  to  diffuse  a  healthy  patriotism 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment had  taken  care  that  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  seasonable  reading,  and  husk  v 
gentlemen  patrolled   the'  Boulevards  sell- 
ing songs  and  pamphlets,  in  which  one  found 
many  unpleasant  things  about  Ivan  the  Ter- 
riblc>  who  cut  off  the  cars  of  his  courtiers,  and 
about  Alexander,  who  sent  French  prison- 
ers of  war  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Ural,  and 
fed  them  on  tallow-caodles.     For  the  more, 
intellectual  portion  of  the  community  who 
might  have  been  sceptical  about  the  candles, 
the  publishers  of  the  late  M.  de  Custino  had 
brou^^ht  out  a  new  edition  of  his    famous 
Russian  book;    and  for  clubs   and  cafes, 
where  the  frivolous    abound,    M.  Gustave 
I>Qr^,  then  buddin^^  into  fame,  had  prepared 
a  comic  and  pictorial  '^  Ilistoire  de  la  Sainte 
Russie,"  in  'which  the  death  of  every  alter- 
nate Czar,  by  poison*  was  most  graphically 
and  instructively  portrayed.      To   tell  the 
truth,  this  war  was  a  godsend,  for,  if  there 
had  been  no  dead  and  wounded  to  haranirue 
about,  no  Czar  to  cut  jokes  at,  and  no  Mus- 
covites to  pummel,  who  knows  but  that  the 
French  migUt  have  turned  their  ever-lively 
attention  to  that  new  Constitution,  which 
had  just  been  elaborated,  and  devoted  some 
of  th jir  superfluous  energy  to  knocking  it  to 
pieces  ?    But  one  thing  at  a  time  is  enough 
for  Frenchmen  —  happily.     They  only  pull 
Constitutions  to  bits  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do ;    and  in  1854,  being  fully  em- 
ployed with  otlier  talk,  tliey  let  the  Consti- 
tution alone.     Besides,  most  of  the  workmen 
who  were  good  at  knocking  to  pieces,  were 
out  of  the  way.    MM.  Bianqui  and  Barb^s, 
theheroesof  the  15th  May  insuiTection  in 
1848,  were  under  lock  and  key.    MM.  Lk.v 
dru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  were  across  the 
channel.    M.  Victor  Hu^o,  majestuous  and 
gloomy,  was  inspecting  the  ocean  from  the 
top  of  his  Belvedere  at  Guernsev,  and  de- 
fiantly mutterios  verses  from  his  **  Napo- 
leon le  Petit"    MM.  Thiers  and   Guizot, 
possibly  not  over-satisfied  with  the  pretty 
day's  work  they  had   accomplished    when 
they  smashed  the  Orleans  throne  into  splin- 
ters in  fighting  between  them  for  the  keep- 
ing of  it,  were  indulging  in  solitary  reflec- 
tions—the one  in  ms  own  home  at  Val 


Bicher,  the  other  in  Germany.  LL  Eughie 
Sue,  the  Socialist  in  kid-gloves,  great  at  de- 
picting virtue  in  corduroys,  was  fretting 
away  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Annecy ; 
and  Dr.  Raspail,  another  revolutionary  he- 
ro, who  eschewed  kid-gloves  but  believed  in 
the  panaceal  properties  of  camphor,  was 
smoking  cigarettes  of  that  compound  in  re- 
tirement at  Brussels ;  M.  Pierre  Leroux, 
the  bogey  of  Frencb  mass-going  matrons, 
had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither,  tak- 
ing his  materialbt  doctrines  with  him ;  and 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamorici^re,  and 
Chan^mier  —  those  modern  Curiatii,  out- 
witted and  conqin^red  by  the  Imperial  Ho- 
ratius  —  were  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
meditation  —  very  bitter  —  and  shooting 
partridges  to  console  themselves. 

As  for  the  minor  operatives  in  the  knock- 
ing-to-pieces  trade,  tiiera  were  eleven  thou- 
sand of  them  at  Cayenne,  two  thousand  at 
Lambessa,  and  ^yQ  thousand  in  Africa.  M. 
Frederic  Coumet,  who  had  commanded  the 
barricade  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple  in 
June  '48,  had  lately  been  killed  in  a  duel 
near  Windsor  by  his  brother  revolutionist, 
Barthblemy  who  had  commanded  the  bar- 
ricade of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and 
Barth61emy,  himself  was  giving  fencing-les- 
sons in  London,  pending  the  time  when  he 
should  be  hanged  at  Newgate  for  murder- 
ing his  landlord  and  a  policeman.  Thus, 
opposition,  liberalism,  and  all  unpleasant- 
ness of  that  sort,  had  been  happily  removed. 
Such  Radicals  as  remained  m  raris  held 
their  tongues,  and  it  was  only  at  the  Bar 
(where,  amongst  others,  a  young  barrister 
of  twenty-eight,  named  M.  Emile  Ollivier, 
was  remarkable  for  the  vehemence  of  his 
Republicanism)  that  one  could  ever  hear 
any  thing  like  a  subversive  speech,  delivered 
generally  in  deience  of  some  miserable 
journalist  brought  up  for  punishment. 

To  give  a  civilized  Iook  to  the  new  Em- 
pire, and  make  every  thing  regular,  there 
was  a  Corps  L^gislatif,  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  a  Senate, 
composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  who 
wore,  the  Deputies,  blue  swallow-tails  with 
silver  braiding,  and  the  Senators,  black 
swallow-tails  with  gold  ditto.  The  cost  of 
them  to  the  nation  for  salaries,  refresh- 
ments, &c.,  was  about  half  a  million  ster- 
ling. They  debated  on  an  average  sixty 
hours  a  session  with  closed  doors,  not  a 
single  reporter  being  suflered  to  disturb 
them ;  and,  as  they  were  all  invariably  of 
one  mind,  their  deliberations  were  charac 
terized  by  that  blessed  harmony  which 
should  always  prevail  in  Christian  assem- 
blies. The  daily  press,  in  1854,  was  no 
longer  —  heaven  be  praised  1  —  the  turbu- 
lent, unmanageable  thing  it  had  been  a  few 
years  previously.   There  were  three  journals 
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— "Patrie,"  «  Constitutionnel,"  and  "Pays  " 
—  which  sang  the  praises  of  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty every  eveninj^,  and  thou«;h,  it  is  true, 
there  were  three  or  four  more  that  declined 
to  join  in  this  concert,  yet  these  were  ill- 
conditioned  papers,  which  were  perpetually 
getting  into  trouble,  and  which  M.  de  Per- 
si^ny,  the  Home  Minister,  doctored  with 
whip  and  thon^,  like  a  liberal  and  wise 
statesman  as  he  was.  As  for  the  "  Chariva- 
f  i "  and  kindred  prints,  they  cut  their  capers 
under  difficulties.  Imagine  a  quadrille 
where  each  of  the  dancers  has  a  piece  of 
chain  and  a  ten-pound  |^ot  riven  to  the 
ankle  of  his  ri<;ht  let;. 

Architecturally  speakinor,  Paris  was  not 
yet  the  vast  Ilaussmannville  it  has  become 
since ;  but  the  trowel-wielding  Baron  was 
just  come  into  office,  and  pickaxe,  hod,  and 
rick-cart  were  already  on  the  move. 
Every  willing  citizen  who  was  not  required 
for  exterminating  Russians  found  employ- 
ment to  his  fill  in  demolishing  dwelling- 
places. 

It  was  known  amongst  tax-payers  that 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  going  to  be  pro- 
loncfcd,  so  that  there  might  be  one  straight 
line  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  that 
of  the  Bastile;  that  a  new  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  was  to  be  built  in  the  heart  of  the 
once  pestilential  Cit^,  where  policemen  of 
old  had  never  ventured  without  quaking; 
that  the  old  Thdatre  Lyriquo  and  Thditre 
du  Ch&telet  were  coming  down,  and  that 
new  ones  would  soon  be  erected  in  their 
stead,  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances 
of  luxury,  and  with  actually  room  enough 
in  the  stalls  for  people  to  sit  in.  That  M. 
Alphand,  the  new  Prefecl*s  chief  engineer 
9.na  Jidus  A^chates,  had  taken  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  hand,  and  was  bent  upon  trans- 
forming it  into  a  fairy  garden,  which  it 
should  need  only  five-and-twenty  million 
francs  a  year  to  keep  in  order:  that  the 
plans  of  five  new  barracks,  three  new  boule- 
vards, seven  new  mairies,  four  new  squares, 
and  seventeen  new  chuches,  were  being 
prepared  on  a  right  royal  scale,  regardless 
of  expense  ;  and  that  to  pay  for  all  these 
things  there  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
more  taxes  next  year.  And  yet  such  is 
the  admirable  efibct  of  the  whip  and  thong 
in  subduing  the  human  mind  and  making 
it  supple,  that  nobody  grumbled  much; 
though  M.  de  Rambuteau,  who  had  been 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  under  Louis  Philippe, 
remembered  the  time  when  the  whole  city 
had  uttered  piercing  cries,  and  groaned 
aloud  and  predicted  national  ruin,  oecause 
he,  M.  de  Rambuteau,  had  insisted  upon 
bulldin,?  the  wretched  meagre  street  which 
bears  his  name. 

Truly  a  great  change  had  come  over  men 
in  the  cowse  of  three  years,  and  one  could 


notice  the  effects  of  it  everywhereL    If  y 
entered  a  cafi^  in  the  year  1854,  yoa 
no  longer  deafened,  as   1S4S,  '49,  and 
by  the  astounding  clamor  of  iritizens 
cussing  across  a  table  whether  Car  '_ 
was  a  greater  man  than   Lamartine,  or 
martine  a  greater  man  than   Cavaignae, 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  a  greater  man 
either.    From  prudential  rootires  the  io' 
tigation  of  these  interesting  problems 
been  momentarily  shelved.      There  wi 
gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  the   cales,  who 
walked  very  erect,  and  had  small  eyes,  and 
were  particularly  affable   in  oonversatkxa. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  been  remarked 
those  who  confided  their  political 
sions  to  these  engaging  strangers  were 
dom  long  before  they  were  summoned  to 
explain    them  at  greater  len^fa  to  M.  la 
Juge  d'  Instruction  at  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, and  this  had  no  doubt  something  to 
do  with  the  extremely  taciturn,  not  to  saj* 
unbrotherly  demeanor,  which  men  evinced 
towards  each  other  in  Parisian  cafes  during 
the  year  *54.     There  was  >»  good  deal  ot 
the  same  sort  of  danger  in  clubs.     It  was 
not  the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  mantle-shelf 
conversation  by  a  gentleman  with  a  firm 
beak-nose  and  a  red  rosette  in  bis  button- 
hole, who  would  suddenly  spring  np  fraoi 
an  opposite  end  of  the  room  and  say,  with 
^rim  courtesy,  hat  in  hand,  ''  I  think  I 
heard  Monsieur  express  an  opinion  advene 
to  the  coup  d*etat^  in  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  participate.     Will  Monsieur  be  so  obli- 
ging as  to  name  a  friend  ?  " 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  your  adversary 
was  one  of  his  Majesty *s  officers,  srraieful 
for  past  favors,  and  hopeful  by  display  of 
zeal  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 
Ho  would  take  you  out  at  six  o'clock  A.M. 
to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  there  run 
you  through  with  amazing  adroitness  and 
satisfaction.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  as  well  to  avoid  political  topics,  and 
to  talk  in  a  lyrical  strain,  either  about  the 
glories  of  war  or  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
—  taking  care  to  add,  however,  if  one  8e> 
lected  this  last  subject,  that  the  cholera  was 
not  half  so  fatal  under  the  present  as  under 
preceding  reigns,  as  was  triumphantly 
proved  by  the  tact  that  M.  Casimir  rereire^ 
Prime  Minbter  of  Louis  Philippe,  had  died 
of  cholera,  whereas,  no  such  catastrophe 
had  ever  befallen  a  minister  of  Napoleon, 
nor  was  likely  to. 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  towards  the 
Imperial  regime.  One  was  not  entirely 
confined  for  conversation  to  the  war  and 
the  cholera ;  there  were  other  topics  upoo 
which  one  might  venture  with  more  or  less 
safety.  For  instance,  one  could  speak  of 
the  monster  Hotel  du  Louvre,  which  wai 
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being   completed,  mach  to  the  dismay  of 
surrounding  hostelries;    of  the  barn-like 
building  in  the  Champs-Elys^s,  which  was 
destined  for  the  International   Exhibition 
of  1855,  and  which  (this  in  a  whisper,  for 
fear    of  beak-noses^    contrasted    unfavor- 
ably with  Sir  Josepn  Paxton's  edifice  that 
adorned  Hyde  Park  in  '51 ;  of  the  beauty 
of  the   new  Empress,  Mdlle.   Eugenie  de 
T^ba,  and  of  the  intention  attributed  to 
her  of  importing  the  mantilla  at  Court ;  of 
the  fashions  of  the  year,  —  to  wit,  frogged 
coats,  striped  trousers,  and  curly-brimmed 
bats  for  gentlemen  ;  three-fiounced  dresses, 
hair  h  rimperatrice,  and  spoon-bill  bonnets 
for  ladies ;  of  the  thin  face  of  M.  Magne, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  plump  face  of 
M.    Barocbe,  Minister  of  Justice ;  of  the 
beard  movement  raging  like  an  epidemic  in 
England,  and  the  consequent  depression  in 
the  razor-trade ;  of  Mdlle.    Anna  Thillon, 
the  star  of  the  Op^ra   Comique,  of  whom 
the  critics  unanimously  wrote  that  she  look- 
ed like  an  angel  and  sang  like  a  peacock  ; 
of  Dr.  Veron,  deputy  for  Paris  and  editor  of 
the  "  Constitutionnel,"  his  renowned  cordon 
bleu  Sophie  and  his  legendary  shirt-collars, 
more   stiif  and  formidable  than  the  shirt- 
collars  of  any  other  man  of  letters  from  Dun- 
kirk to  Bayonne;  of*M.  de  Tocqueville, 
the  witty  and  thoughtful,  who  was  writing 
his  book,   '^  L'Ancien   Rd^ime  et  la  Revo- 
lution,"  and    M.   Augustin    Thierry,   the 
scholarly,  who  was  busy  at  his  "  IIii«toire 
du  Tiers  Etat ; "  of  the  Acadcinie  Fran^aise, 
grave  and  learned  body,  which  professed 
to  iopore  Beranger,  and  which,  in  tue  course 
of  the  year,  mourned  five  of  its  members — 
Tissot,  the  savant ;  Anton  in  Jay,  the  foun- 
der of  the  '*  Constitutionnel ; "  Ancelot,  the 
author  of  '*  Louis  XL  ;  "  Baour  Lormian, 
the  translator  of  ^'  Tasso ; "  and  the  polished 
Marquis  de  Saint  Aulaire,  historian  of  the 
Fronde ;  of  the  price  of  oysters,  which  cost 
ten  centimes  the  dozen  more  than  in  '53, 
and  of  the  scarcity  of  truffles  on  the  mar- 
kets of  Pdrigord ;  of  M.  Scribe  the  play- 
wright, whose   eternal  young  widows  and 
colonels  were  decidedly  beginning  to  be 
found  stale ;  and  of  Mdme.  Emile  de  Gir- 
ardin's  new  comedie,  *^  La  Joie  fait  Peur  " 
and  ^*  Le  Chapeau  d*un   Horloger "  (the 
last  two  she  ever  wrote),  which  all  Paris 
was  flocking  to  see ;  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
whose  once  brilliant  genius  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished, and  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  who 
was  as  proliflc  in  novels  as  ever ;  of  Du- 
mas the    younger,  whose  recent    success 
with  ^  La  Dame  aux  Camillas "  was  still 
in  everybody's  mouth,  and  of  Mdme.  Doche, 
who  played  the  part  of  Marguerite  Gau- 
tier  in  that  drama  so  touchingly,  that  the 
ladies  in  the  boxes  used  to  sob,  whilst  the 
gentlemen  in  the  stalls  would  cough,  and 


—  when  nobody  was  looking  —  dash  their 
hands  across  their  eyes ;  of  Italy  and  Ital- 
ians, notably  of  Silvio  Pellico,  who  was 
dying  at  Turin,  broken  down  by  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Spielberg,  and  of  Daniel 
Manin,  ex-dictator  of  Venice,  who  was 
giving  music-lessons  in  Paris;  of  a  new 
sort  of  glove  lately  imported  from  England, 
called  dogskin,  generally  voted  hicleous, 
but  worn  nevertheless  because  it  was  Brit- 
ish ;  and  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  articles 
in  Russian  leather,  owing  to  the  cessation 
of  trade  with  the  Czar's  dominions ;  of  M. 
de  Yill^le,  the  celebrated  Prime  Minister 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  who  died  during  the  year, 
unremembered  and  almost  unknown,  from 
having  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  re- 
tirement (sic  transit  gloria  mundi !)  ;  of  M. 
le  Comte  d* Aberdeen,  who  was  Premier  in 
England,  and  Monsieur  Franklin  Pierce, 
the  orator,  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States ;  of  certain  English  words  which 
were  making  their  way  bravely  into  the 
French  language,  such  as  steeple-chass^ 
lonck,  ponchy  and  highMfey  the  latter  of 
which  was  pronounced  as  if  it  rhymed  with 
Jig-leaf;  of  the  vintage  of  the  year,  which 
was  good,  and  the  crops,  which  were  less 
so ;  of  Alma  and  Balaclava,  Inkermann  and 
Sebastopol,  with  discussions  as  to  whether 
one  should  say  Se&as-  or  Se{;as-topol ;  of  M. 
de  Morney's  dinners  and  Mdme.  de  Persig- 
ney's  sup])ers ;  of  Ravel  and  Grassot,  Bres- 
sant  and  Rachel;  of  the  end  of  the  woild, 
which  some  French  Dr.  Cumming  had  an- 
nounced as  irrevocably  fixed  for  the  13th 
of  June,  1857;  and  of  a  new  establishment 
of  Turkish  baths,  which  had  been  inaug- 
urated as  a  novelty  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  and  which  a  pepular  journalist, 
M.  Nestor  Roqueplan,  recommended  as  a 
sovereign  cure  to  nephews  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  their  uncles. 

Such,  amongst  others,  were  the  topics  of 
current  talk  in  Paris  in  the  year  1854,  at 
the  time  when  Horace  and  Emile  Grerold 
came  there  to  try  their  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BOURGEOIS   POLITICS. 

"Well,  I  think  we've  about  done  our 
furnishing,"  said  Horace  to  his  brother,  as 
he  stepped  back  to  look  at  a  long  row  of 
law  volumes  which  he  had  been  ranging  on 
a  book-shelf. 

'*  Yes,"  answered  Emile,  "  both  our  stud- 
ies are  in  order:  the  man  has  finished  nail- 
ing down  the  carpets  in  the  bedrooms.  I 
don't  see  what  else  nimains  to  be  done." 
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"Where  have  you  put  the  tin  box?" 
asked  Horace. 

*'  Here  it  is,"  said  Emile,  picking  up  a 
small  tin  case  from  out  a  litter  of  torn 
newspapers,  bits  of  string,  empty  boxes 
and  wood-shavings  that  encumbered  the 
floor.     "  What's  in  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  exclaimed  the  el- 
der, looking  at  him.  '^  It's  that  title-deed ; 
I  put  it  there  when  we  came  from  Claire- 
fun  taine  six  weeks  ago." 

"  Oh  1 "  rejoined  Emile,  becoming  seri- 
ous, and  he  added  ailer  a  moment :  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  We  must  find  a  place  for  the  thing 
somewhere  where  we  sha'n't  be  seeing  it 
every  day,"  returned  Horace,  perplexed. 
"  I  beartil V  wish  it  were  off  our  hands ;  I 
dream  about  it  nights.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  father  should  have  wished  us  to  keep 
such  a  thing  five  years." 

"  There's  an  empty  drawer  in  your  bu- 
reau," remarked  Emile,  not  answering  the 
latter  half  of  his  brother's  observation. 

Horace  was  holding  tlie  case  in  his  two 
hands  and  eying  it  rather  absently.  "  H'm, 
no,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  a  moment's  re- 
flection :  "  suppose  you  keep  it  ?  I  shall 
feel  quieter  ii  it's  in  your  charge." 

The  younger  brother  took  the  case  with- 
out making  any  remark,  and  carried  it  into 
the  next  room,  which  was  his  own  study. 
Horace  heanl  the  openinjr  of  a  drawer, 
and  the  double  clicking  ot  a  lock.  Then 
Emile  re-appeared  with  a  key  in  his  hand. 
^I£  that  can  make  you  any  easier,"  he 
said,  "  the  thing's  done.  I've  put  it  in  my 
lowest  drawer,  Icflrhand  side,  and  we 
need  never  look  at  it  again  unless  you 
Uke." 

Horace  drew  a  short  sigh  of  relief  and 
gave  a  nod  of  thanks  to  Emile.  Afler 
\7hicli,  as  the  brothers  wanted  to  set  their 
rooms  to  rights,  they  fell  to  picking  up  the 
lubbish,  wood-shavings,  bits  of  string, 
shreds  of  paper,  &c.,  and  piled  them  into 
the  empty  deal  boxes,  preparatory  to  hav- 
ing these  removed  to  a  lumber-room. 

It  was  during  a  November  aflernoon,  and 
the  two  Gerolds  were  just  installed  in  the 
lodgings  they  had  taken.  Rue  St.  Gene- 
vieve, in  the  "  Latin  Quarter,"  close  to  the 
Panthdon.  Their  father  had  some  weeks 
since  returned  to  Brussels ;  in  fact  he  had 
done  no  more  than  pass  through  Paris,  for, 
as  he  said  with  truth  enough,  the  France 
of  '54  was  not  a  place  for  men  who  thought 
as  he  did.  Manuel  Gerold  had  no  private 
fortune  save  that  which  had  come  to  him 
at  his  nephew's  death ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  laborious  career  as  a  politi- 
cal writer  he  had  amassed  sufficient  to  end 
his  own  days  in  ease  and  to  start  his  sons 
in  life  comtbrtably.      He  could  afford  to 


give  them  three  thousand  iraacft  a  nv 
apiece,  which  is  a  competence  in  Fuu  fv 
young  barristers  who  have  not  extravas|Kt 
tastes ;  and,  as  the  Council  of  the  Ft^bA 
Bar  reauires  that  a  man  shall  hare  *  a  ^ 
cently  furnished  lodging  and  a  library  d 
books  "  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  pteai» 
he  had  spent  twelve  thousand  francs  in  fit- 
ting up  tho  chambers  of  Horace  and  £aiil& 
so  3iat  Monsieur  le  Bfttonnier  and  his  col- 
leagues should  have  no  fault  to  find.  The 
brothers  rented  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  thiid 
floor  —  one  of  those  good  old  sets  of  rooas 
built  a  hundred  and  fifry  years  ago^  wisb 
thick  walls,  deep  cupbourds,  and  nx»ny  pas- 
sages ;  not  Uke  those  wretched  caid-hoard 
dwellings  which  M.  Haussmann'sarchiceets 
have  contrived  —  houses  where,  if  the  fiist- 
floor  lodger  plays  the  piano  at  midnight^ 
he  is  heard  on  the  sixtn  story,  and  keepi 
some  ten  or  twelve  batches  of  fellow-ten- 
ants awake.  Horace  and  Emile  had  &A 
a  study  and  a  bedroom  to  themselves ;  and 
for  their  joint  use  there  was  a  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  the  latter  of  which,  howeT«r, 
as  they  seldom  dined  at  home,  ther  had 
converted  into  a  smoking  saloon.  ^Theie 
was  also  a  cellar  for  wine,  wood,  and  coal ; 
and  if  it  would  interest  you  to  know  what 
all  this  cost,  I  may  tell  you  that  their  cooh 
bined  rent  amounted  to  eight  hundred 
francs,  that  is,  double  what  they  wouU 
have  had  to  pay  before  1848,  and  a  third 
less  than  thev  would  be  obUged  to  pav  in 
1870. 

Clubs  being  as  yet  confined  in  France  to 
men  who  are  rich  and  can  afford   to  do 
without    them,    the    brothers    dined    and 
breakfasted  at  one  of  those  tMes  cTkSte  so 
numerous  in  the    Latin    Quarter,   where 
young  barristers,  journalists,  doctors,  pro- 
lessors,  and  the  better  class  of  students  re- 
sort.    The  board  cost  eighty-five  francs  a 
month,  vin  ordinaire  included  ;  and  tor  that 
sum  one  had  a  very  fair  beefsteak  or  chop, 
an  omelette,  fried  potatoes,  and  cheese  at 
eleven,  and  soup,  boiled  beef,  roast,  vege- 
tables, and  dessert  at  six.     Certainly  the 
French  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  giving  mil/- 
turn  pro  parvo.    It  is  impossible  to  surmi.e 
without  chagrin   what    dinner   would    be 
given  in  Great  Britain  to  any  individual 
who  expected  his  six  courses  per  diem  for 
sixty-eight  shillings  a  month. 

One  thousand  and  twenty  francs  paid 
for  board  and  400  francs  for  lodging,  left 
each  brother  1,580  francs  annually  for  fir- 
insT  and  li<;htino:,  washinsr,  clothes,  ami 
pocket-money.  Set  down  the  first  two  of 
these  items  at  100  francs  (for  between  two 
coal  can  be  eked  out),  the  second  at  150 
francs,  the  third  at  400  francs,  and  there 
remained  930  francs  for  the  last.  A  young 
French  barrister  who  has  37^  a  year  for 
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pocket-money  mayconsider  himself  favored 
oy  ProvideDce.     There  is  qo  reason  why  he 
soould  deny  himself  the  diurnal  dem-tasse 
WLt,  his  ci\i'4 ;  he  can  smoke  cigarettes  at  the 
TiiXti  of  one  pound  of  ^obacco  per  month 
(total  GO  francs  per  annum) ;  on  festive  oc- 
cstHions  he  may  wear  gloves  and  venture 
upon  a  cigar  (N.B.  a  Londr^s,  price  25 
ct'n  times,  as  good  as  a  London  regalia  if 
oaretully  selected);   he  may  also  indulge 
iv^ithout  fear  in  a  cab,  if  ndt  iiver  addicted 
to  parties ;  and  he  will  still  have  a  reserve- 
i'und  for  the  exhilaration  of  bei^gars,  the 
remuneration  of  the  concierge  wlio  black- 
ens his  boots,  makes  his  bed,  and  sweeps 
liis  room,  and  for  an  occasional  summer's 
<lay  excursion  to  En^hien  or  Montmorency, 
should  his  fancy  so  lead  him.     Of  course, 
tl&eatre-<]^in<'  should    cost    him    nothing;. 
£very  barrister  contrives  to  know  a  tew 
Journalists,  dramatic   authors  and  actors, 
upon  whom  he  may  depend  for  play-orders 

—  especially  during  the  dog-days. 

The  house  in  which  Horace  and  Emile 
had  taken  up  their  abode  was  the  property 
of  a  worthy  draper  named  PochemoUe,  who 
kept  a  shop  on  the  ground  floor,  and  was 
accounted  somewhat  a  curiosity  in  the  par- 
ish. The  curiosity  lay  in  this,  that  the 
PochemoUes,  from  lather  to  son,  had  occu- 
pied the  house  where  they  then  lived  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 

—  a  fact  so  rare,  so  phenomenal  indeed,  in 
the  annals  of  Parisian  trade,  that  certain 
of  M.  Pochemollc's  customers,  unable  to 
grasp  the  notion  in  its  entirety,  had  a  sort 
of  confused  belief  that  it  was  M.  Achille 
Fochemolle  himself — the  PochemoUe  of 
1854  —  who  had  flourished  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  on  the  same  premises.  Yet 
M.  Achille  PochemoUe  was  not  more  than 
B(ty ;  and  he  looked  by  no  means  older 
than  his  age.  Ue  was  a  small,  smug-faced, 
gooseberry-eyed  man,  quick  in  his  move- 
ments, glib  with  his  tongue,  and  full  of  the 
fjuaint  shop-courtesy  of  eighty  years  ago, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  sire  and 
his  sire's  sire  along  with  their  profound 
veneration  tor  all  that  concerned  the  crown, 
the  nobility,  and  the  higher  clergy. 

It  was  worth  going  a  visit  to  the  Rue 
Ste.  Genevieve  if  only  to  see  M.  PochemoUe 
bow  when  he  ushered  out  a  customer  or 
showed  one  in.  He  still  kept  to  all  the 
musk-scented  traditions  of  the  grand  sitcle. 
For  him,  a  lady,  no  matter  how  old  and 
wrinkled,  was  always  a  belle  dame;  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  ever  have 
driven  a  hard  bargain  with  one  of  the  gentle 
sex.  He  used  to  say,  "  Vof/ez,  belle  dame, 
cette  etoffe  eat  faite  pour  voas  eml>eliir,"  or, 
"  Belle  dame,  ce  ruban  ne  pent  qu*aj outer 
h  vos  graces''  Ladies  liked  it,  and  M. 
Fochemolle  had  a  fine  business  connection 


amongst  ancient  dowagers  and  spinsters  of 
the  neighborhood :  not  to  mention  two  or 
three  nunneries,  the  sisters  of  which,  pleased 
to  be  addressed  occasionally  in  pretty  old- 
world  compliments,  came  to  Monsieur  P.'s 
for  all  that  was  wanted  in  the  way  of  linen 
and  drapery  for  their  convents. 

In  politics  M.  PochemoUe  was  a  valiant 
conservative  of  existing  institutions,  what 
ever  they  were,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  might  have  seemed  odd  that  he 
should  have  consented  to  lodge  the  sons  of 
a  notorious  Republican,  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  that  he  was  under  obligations  to  Man- 
uel Grerold,  and  frequently  acknowledged 
it  with  gratitude.  As  a  private  first,  then 
as  a  corporal,  and  finally  as  a  sergeant  in 
the  National  Guard,  Monsieur  P  had 

fired  his  shot  in  the  three  insurrections  of 
July,  1880;  February, '48 ;  and  June,  '48; 
fighting  each  time  on  the  side  of  order  — 
that  is,  on  the  side  of  Government ;  and  it 
was  in  the  last  of  these  battles  that,  find- 
ing himself  under  the  same  flag  as  Manuel 
Gerold  —  who  was  for  a  moderate  Republic, 
opposed  to  a  "  Red  "  one  —  he  had  been 
saved  from  certain  death  by  the  latter,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  had  caught  up 
Monsieur  PochemoUe  from  under  a  barri- 
cade where  he  was  lying  stunned,  and  car- 
ried him  away  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
honest  draper,  who  set  a  high  price  on  his 
own  life,  thought  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  this  acliievement.  He  had  sworn  a 
lasting  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  and 
seemed  likely  not  to  forget  his  oath ;  for, 
when  Horace  and  Emile  Gerold  came  with 
their  father  to  see  whether  M.  PochemoUe 
had  any  lodgings  to  let,  he  had  gladly  ^iven 
them  the  best  he  had,  without  troubling 
himself  about  their  political  opinions.  He 
even  went  further,  for  he  spread  it  amongst 
his  own  purveyors,  grocer,  coal-man,  and 
others,  that  his  two  new  lodgers  were  young 
gentlemen  *'  who  might  be  trusted  ;  "  and, 
on  the  November  atlemoon,  when  the 
brothers  were  setting  their  rooms  to  rights, 
he  came  up  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
whether  they  had  every  thing  they  wanted, 
taking  with  him  as  his  pretext  a  letter  which 
the  postman  had  just  brought  for  Horace 
Gerold. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  the  brothers,  in  answer 
to  the  good  man's  knock,  and  M.  Poche- 
moUe with  his  letter,  his  gooseberry  eyes, 
and  his  excellent  tongue  ready  for  halt  an 
hour's  chat,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  A  letter,  gentlemen,"  he  said ;  *'  and 
I've  come  to  see  whether  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you.  Deary  me  1  but  these  are  fine  rooms 
and  improved  vastly  since  youVe  in  them. 
This  is  a  Brussels  carpet,  five  francs  twen- 
ty-five centimes  the  miktrf :  I  know  it  by 
the  tread.    Nothing  can   be  better  than 
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those  crimson  curtains,  solid  cloth  of  £1- 
bauf,  cost  a  hundred  and  fifly  francs  the 
pair,  ril  warrant  me.  And  that's  a  por- 
trait of  your  most  respected  lather  over  the 
mantle-piece  V  " 

*'  Yes,"  smiled  Horace,  taking  the  letter 
and  laying  it  on  the  table.  '^  Our  father 
has  a  a;reat  esteem  for  you,  Monsieur  Foche- 
molle." 

'*  Not  more  than  I  have  for  him,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  dra})er  heartily,  and,  peering 
into  the  next  room,  which  was  Emile's,  he 
continued :  **  And  that,  no  doubt,  is  Mad- 
ame your  most  venerated  mother  ?  **  The 
picture  was  one  of  a  fair-haired  lady,  with 
tender,  expressive  eyes.  The  brothers  had 
scarcely  known  their  mother ;  she  had  died 
when  tliey  were  both  children.  They 
nodded  and  kept  silent. 

**  Ha,"  went  on  Monsieur  Achille,  chan- 
ging the  subject  with  i*ea<ly  tact.  **  These 
pictures  remind  me  of  two  of  mine  own 
which  I  must  show  you  down  stairs.  One 
is  a  print  made  in  1710  (a  hundred  and 
forty-tour  years  ago),  the  other  is  more  re- 
cent—  178U  ;  both  represent  a  part  of  the 
Hue  Ste.  Genevidve,  and  you  can  see  my 
shop  in  them,  not  altered  a  bit  from  what 
it  is  now,  with  the  name  Pochemolle  over 
the  doorway,  and  the  sign  of  *  The  Three 
Crowns.'  These  three  crowns,  you  must 
know,  were  the  making  of  our  house.  Ah, 
Messieurs,  it's  a  tine  story,  and  you  should 
have  heaixl  my  grandfather  tell  it  as  he  had 
it  from  his  own  grandfather,  the  hero  of 
ihe  tale.  Just  about  as  old  as  you,  Mon- 
sieur Horace,  he  was.  Then  my  great- 
firrcat-grandfather  —  one  day  he  was  walk- 
ing along  the  streets,  when  he  sees  a  poor 
woman,  worn  away  with  hun'i^er,  and  two 
little  children  on  her  arms,  make  a  snatch 
at  the  purse  of  a  fine  gentleman  who  was 
stepping  out  of  a  coachi  and  try  to  run  off 
with  it.  The  two  were  so  near  to<xether 
— he  and  the  woman — that  the  servants 
of  the  gentleman  laid  hold  of  him,  thinking 
it  was  he  that  had  made  the  snatch ;  the 
more  so  as  the  crazy  thing,  in  her  hurry  to 
get  away,  had  tripped  up  and  let  go  the 
purse,  which  was  lying  at  my  ancestor's 
feet.  Of  course,  this  took  him  breathless 
like,  and  he  was  just  going  to  say  what  was 
what,  when,  looking  at  the  poor  creature 
who  was  crouching  on  the  ground  shaking 
ill  over,  and  clasping  her  two  babies  close 
to  uer,  he  couldn't  bear  giving  her  up,  and 
so  says  he :  *  Yes,  gentlemen,  it's  I  that 
took  the  purse.' 

"  Jt  seems  the  woman  gave  him  such 
a  look  as  he  never  forgot  to  the  day  when 
he  was  laid  in  his  coffin,  and  he  used  to  say 
that  it  was  worth  going  ten  times  to  the 

Sallows  to  have  eyes  look  at  one  as  her's 
id.     You  see,  thieving  was  no  joke  then  : 


it  meant  the  gibbet ;   and  it  wasn't 
body  that  would  have  ran  their  neeks  issi 
a  noose  for  a  begg^ar   woman   thejr  did&'s 
know.     Well,    they    drag^zed    him    oE  to 
prison,  locked  him  up   with  chains  to  kit 
legs,  they  did ;  and  my  grandsire  made  ^ 
his  mind  that  before  long  they'd  hare  ksm, 
out  on  the  Place  de  Grere,  and  do  by  ium 
as  I  dare  say  he'd  seen  done  by  a  many  a 
thief  and  cut-throat.     Bat  the  gentleoas 
whose  purse  had  been   snatched  had  seea 
the  whole  thing,  and  wasn't  going  to  kt 
evil  come  of  it.     He  allowed   the  yom^ 
man  to  lie  in  prison  a  little  while,  jost  t& 
see,  probably,  how  long  he  would  bold  obc; 
but  when  be  saw  that  my  grand  si  re  woaidnt 
budge  an  inch  from  his  story,  but  stock  firm 
to  it  that  it  was  he  that  had  taken  the 
purse,  then  he  spoke  out,  and  one  day 
came  to  the  jail  with  a  king's  order  for  let- 
ting the  prisoner  loose.     He  was  a  great 
nobleman,  was   this   gentleman  —  one  c^ 
the  greatest  about  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
court;  and  when   my  grandsire  came  oat 
of  prison  —  it   was   the  Chfttelet ;    theyre 
building  a  theatre  over  the  spot  now  — he 
saw  this  great  nobleman,  who  didn't  bare 
his  head  to  many,  standins:«  hat  in  hand, 
beside  his  coach-door.     *  Will    you  do  me 
the  honor  of  riding  to  Versailied,  sir,  with 
me  V  '  he  said  —  ave,  he  said, '  do  me  the 
honor,*  he  did  —  *  I  wish  to  present  yon  to 
the  king.'     And  sure  enough  to  Versailles 
they  went,  both  together,  side  by  side,  be 
and  the  nobleman  in  tue  same  coach  ;  and 
at  court  the  king  gave   my  ancestor  his 
hand  to  kiss,  and  the  nobles  between  them 
subscribed  five  hundred  /buu,  with  which 
this  house  and  the  shop  below  were  bought. 
And  the  purse  which  was  the  cause  ot  th€ 
whole  business,  and  which  contained  three 
crowns  when  it  was  snatched,  was  presented 
to  my  grandsire   by  the  nobleman,  along 
with  a  diamond  ring.     They're  both  under 
a  glass  case  in  our  back  parlor  now,  and  I 
can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we*re    proud  of 


'em." 


•*  Well  you  may  be,"  exclaimed  Emile 
Ceroid,  warmly.  **  There's  not  a  noblecian 
could  show  a  more  splendid  patent  of 
nobility  than  that  purse  and  the  three 
crowns." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  woman  ? " 
asked  Horace  Ceroid. 

**  Our  benefactor  took  care  of  her,  toa 
He  set  her  up  in  a  cottage  on  his  country 
estate,  and  I  believe  her  sons  grew  up  to 
be  honest  peasants.  But  1  don't  feel  much 
for  her,  though,"  added  M.  Pochemolle,  sa- 
gaciously ;  *'  for,  after  all,  if  the  noblemao 
hadn't  had  his  eyes  about  him  when  the 
thing  happened,  she'd  have  let  my  grand- 
sire  swing,  which  would  have  been  a  prett? 
end  for  a  man  that  had  never  fingered  t 
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that  wasn't  his  own,  and  would  as 
liave  thouf^ht  of  thieving  as  of  com- 
ilt;ting  murder." 

W  Hi  1st  speaking,  M.  PochemoUe  strode 

the  rooms,  continuing  to  inspect  every 

;,    feeling  the  coverings  of  chairs  and 

-writh  a  professional  touch,  digging  his 

into  mattresses  and   pillows  to   test 

elasticity,  and  closely  scrutinizing  the 

of  which  tables  and   bureaus  were 

'^  I  don't  want  to  be  talking  only 

myself,  sentlemen,''  he  said  blutiiv; 

**  \et,*9  talk  a  Tittle  aly)ut  yourselves ;  the 

^oing9-on  of  an  old  family  a  hundred  and 

seventy  years  ago  can't  interest  you  much, 

tkoixgh  it's  civil  of  you  to  listen.     Hullo, 

;8  this  ?  '* 

ferreting  about,  M.  PochemoUe  had 

upon  somo  framed  pictures  standing 

on.    the  floor  with  their  faces  to  the  wall, 

'wstiting  to  be  hung  up.     lie  took  one  and 

tu-rned  it  to  the  light.    It  was  a  print  of 

X>avid's    celebrated    picture,    Le    Serment 

€ltt  Jeu  de  Paume^     Poor  M.  PochemoUe 

l>ocame  suddenly  gi'avc. 

'*  No,  no,"  said  he,  shaking  his  forefinger 
before  his  face  and  looking  reproachfully 
from  one  brother  to  the  other.     '^  No,  no, 
no  —  don't  ha\c  any  thing  to  do  with  *em." 
**  With  whom  V  "  asked  Horace,  amused. 
^  With  them  there,"  and  M.  PochemoUe 
pointed  ruefully  to  the  grand  figure  of  the 
Involution ist,  Baiily,   standing  with  hand 
uplifted  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
•*  jLliey're  not  fit  company  for  gentlemen 
like  you  to  associate  with,"  he  went  on ; 
**no,   they  ain't,  indeed.      And   if  you'd 
seen  as  much  of  'em  as  I  have,  vou'd  wash 
your  hands  of  'em  now  and  for  altogether." 
^  Are  you  speaking  of  the  £evolution- 
ists  ?  "  inquired  EmUe. 
"  Ay,  sir,  I  am." 

«*  But  come,  M.  PochemoUe,  you  were  a 
Bepublican  yourself,  not  so  long  ago,"  ob- 
served Horace,  laughins.  **  It  was  in  fights 
ing  for  the  provisionsa  government,  that 
you  received  the  blow  on  the  head  which 
gave  our  father  the  opportunity  of  picking 
you  up,  and  making  your  acquaintance." 

"  Ay,  Monsieur,  but  the  blow  on  the  head 
doesn't  prove  I  was  a  Republican.  When  I 
was  a  little  chap  ten  years  old,  no  higher 
than  that  pair  of  tongs  yonder,  I  went  to 
the  Barri6re  de  Clichy  to  throw  stones  at 
the  Cossacks,  who  were  marching  into 
Paria  Throwing  stones  was  the  most  we 
could  do,  for  we  were  too  small  to  fire  guns. 

•  In  1789.  Loulfl  XVI.,  wishing  to  throw  impedi- 
menta in  the  wav  of  the  Rittlnff^  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, who  appealed  toiiim  to  Le  voting  reforms  too 
fSftot,  ordered  the  debate  room  at  Versailles  to  be 
dosed,  under  pretence  of  repairs.  The  members 
thereupon  acUoumed  to  the  Tennis  Court,  and  there 
•wore  u  solemn  oath  not  to  cease  from  their  work 
nntU  they  had  drawn  up  a  new  constltntion.  Da- 
Tkl's  pencil  has  immortalized  this  episode. 


Sixteen  years  later,  when  M.  Lafayette 
and  that  set  were  overthrowing  Charles  X., 
I  went  out  and  did  my  best  to  prevent 
them.  The  National  Guard  was  dissolved 
then,  but  I  put  on  my  uniform  all  the  same 
and  went  to  join  the  regulars.  I  stuck  to  it 
three  days,  July  27,  28,  and  29,  along  with 
the  Royal  Guards  at  the  Tuilcries;  and, 
if  the  Bourbons  were  expelled,  it  wasn't  for 
want  of  fightiniT  on  my  part.  In  1848  came 
our  King  Louis  Philippe's  turn,  and  I  was 
out  again,  Feb.  23,  24,  and  25,  never  clos- 
ing an  eye  once  during  the  three  days, 
and  seeing  six  and  thirtv  men  of  my  com- 
panv  shot  down  by  the  Faubourgiens. 
Well,  we  were  beat,  as  you  know;  your 
respected  father  and  his  friends  came  to 
power,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
rally  round  them  to  prevent  their  being 
swept  away  in  their  turn  by  the  *  Reds.' 
That's  why  I  fought  for  them  in  the  three 
days  of  June,  but  it  doesn't  prove  I'm  a  Re- 
publican, for  I  should  do  just  as  much  tor 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  if  any  one  were  to 
try  and  get  rid  of  him." 

**H'm,  then  you  can  boast  with  your 
hand  on  your  heart  that  you  have  consist- 
ently opposed  progress  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  ana  are  prepared  to  do  so  again,"  re- 
marked Horace,  good-humoredly,  but  with 
a  small  point  of  irony. 

"  Ay,  sir,  I  can,"  answered  M.  Poche- 
moUe simply,  though  not  without  a  counter 
point  of  irony.  "  f  can,  if  you  think  that 
progress  and  revolution  mean  the  same 
thing ;  but  I  don't.  Let's  have  order  first, 
I  say ;  then  we'll  see  about  the  rest  after- 
wards." 

**  Yet  you  must  have  some  preference  for 
one  form  of  government  over  the  other,** 
ejaculated  £mile,  not  a  little  scandalized 
at  this  —  to  him  —  new  way  of  talking. 

"  Yes,  I  like  any  thing  better  than  a  re- 
public," responded  M.  PochemoUe  with 
deliberation.  ^*  See,  gentlemen,  what  is  it 
that  we  tradesmen  most  want,  —  peace, 
isn't  it?  —  and  a  good  strong  government 
that  '11  let  us  sell  our  wares  quietly,  and 
keep  the  rag;amuffins  from  breaking  our 
windows.  Well,  when  your  honored  father 
and  his  friends  were  in  office,  what  did  we 
have  ?  I  know  they  wet e  honest  men  and 
meant  well ;  but  honesty's  not  enough :  it's 
like  butter  without  the  bread :  the  bread's 
strength,  and  we  want  strength,  too.  M. 
Lamartine,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  M.  Gerold 
made  us  handsome  promises,  and,  I  know, 
did  their  best  to  l^cep  them ;  but  what  die  1 
it  all  come  to?  Why,  in  '48,  we  paid 
twice  more  taxes  than  we'd  ever  paid  be- 
fore ;  we  were  out  four  days  a  week  quelling 
riots,  and  there  was  no  more  business  doing 
than  if  we'd  all  been  living  in  famine  time. 
Now  under  the  emperor,  I  don't  say  but 
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that  the  taxes  are  high ;  onl  j  we  can  afford 
to  pay  them.  Trade's  been  brisker  these 
three  years  past,  spite  of  the  war  and  that, 
than  I  ever  remember  it  before :  and  we 
don't  have  any  rioting." 

''  Oh  1  if  you  look  at  these  questions  from 
the  counter  point  of  view,  interrupted 
£mile  Grerold  a  little  contemptuously. 

'^Well,  sir,  don't  we  all  look  at  things 
through  our  particular  set  of  glasses  ?**  re- 
joined the  honest  draper  roundly.  '*  Here 
are  you  two  gentlemen  come  to  Paris  to 
start  as  lawvers,  and  I  am  bound  I  shall 
hear  you  both  make  many  a  fine  speech  be- 
fore I've  done  with  you;  but  aon't  you 
think  that  what  some  of  you  gentlemen  are 
most  eager  after  when  you  stand  up  to 
preach  for  freedom  and  all  that,  is  the  mak- 
ing vourselves  popular  names  in  order  that 
people  may  floc^k  round  you,  and  pay  you 
well  for  taking  their  cases  in  band  ?  Least- 
ways, that's  my  experience  of  a  good  many 
banristers." 

**  There's  no  harm  in  wishing  to  become 
popular,"  remarked  Emilo  energetically. 

"No,  sir;  nor  in  wishing  to  sell  one's 
goods,"  replied  the  draper  with  a  laugh. 
"  Only  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  mistake  many 
of  the  popular  gentlemen  make :  they  ask 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  we  want,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than's  good  for  us  to  have ; 
dien  they've  another  trick,  which  is  to  prom- 
ise a  good  bit  more  than  they  can  ever 
give." 

"  I  believe  you're  trying  to  paint  yourself 
much  blacker  than  you  really  are,"  inter- 
posed Horace,  smiling.  "  You  can't  care  for 
freedom  so  little  as  you  say,  M.  Pochemoile. 
That  you  should  like  selling  your  goods  is 
natural  enough,  but  you  are  a  Frenchman, 
and  must  see  something  else  in  good  govern- 
ment but  a  mere  question  of  trade  profits. 
Isn't  there  any  satisfaction  in  being  a  free 
man  in  a  free  land  ?  Is  there  no  humilia- 
tion in  living  under  a  Government  which 
treats  us  like  children,  not  old  enough  tX) 
think  for  ourselves  ?  Why,  now,  to  go  no 
further  than  your  own  case,  do  you  find  you 
have  lost  nothing  by  this  new  state  of 
things?  Formerly  you  had  a  parliament 
which  debated  and  voted  freely  under  pub- 
lic control ;  you  could  hold  meetings  when- 
ever you  wished  to  discuss  political  con- 
cerns; you  had  a  free  press;  you  elected 
your  own  mayors  and  your  own  officers  in 
the  National  Guard ;  in  a  word,  you  were 
accounted  somebody,  and  played  your  part 
in  the  State.  But  now  what  has  become  of 
all  your  rights  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  you  put  the  question  in 

.plain  terms,  and  I'll  answer  you  m  the  same 

way,"  replied  M.  PochemoUe,  digging  both 

bands  into  his  pockets,  and  looking  cheerily 

at  the  brothers.    "  A  few  years  %Q^  as  you 


say,  we  had  all  those  rights,  and  whal  £i 
they  profit  us?      Why,   during   eigfateei 
mortal  years,  we  had  nothing  but  IL  Gmasl 
trying  to  turn  out  M.  Thiers;,  and  M.  Ihien 
trying  to  turn  out  M.   Guizot.     What  ds 
you  think  I  cared  whether  it  was  M.  Outsat 
or  the  other  who  was  in  ?     There  wasn't  i 
pin's  head  to  choose  between  them,  so  far 
as  real  opinions  went ;  onlj  for  this;,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  M.  Thiers,  who  talked  the  f^ 
est  about  good  government,  that  gave  us  the 
least  of  it :  for  'twas  in  his  time  that  «e 
almost  had  the  war  with  Englantl,  and  were 
taxed  seventymillions  to  par  for  Pans  for- 
tifications.    Then  there  was  the  pre,5s.  Ah  I 
to  be  sure,  that  was  free  enough :  there  were 
a  couple  of  hundred  gentlemen  who  abased 
each  other  in  the  papers  every  evening,  and 
ran  each  other  through  in  the  BoLs  de  Bou- 
logne of  a  morning.    Very  pleasant  for  those 
who  were  journalists,  but  as  I  wasi*t  one, 
that  freedom  didn't  help  me.    Next,  we  had 
the  right  to  elect  our  own  officers  in  the 
National   Guard,  and  do  you  know  whit 
was  the  result?  why,  there   wasn't  a  tea 
sous'  worth  of  discipline  among  the  whole 
lot  of  us.     At  election-time  it  used  to  be  a 
disgraceful  sight  to  see  the  ofiieers  fawning 
to  the  privates,   and  if  one  of  them  was 
above  doing  it,  or  was  at  all  sharp  in  com- 
manding, why,  twenty  to  one  voted  against 
him ;  so  that  he  had  to  carry  the  musket 
again,  after  having   worn  the  epaulet.    I 
know  what  it  is ;  for  I  don't  want  to  make 
myself  out  better  than  I  am:  I  once  voted 
against  my  captain,   simply  because  he'd 
blown  me  up   before  company   about  mj 
rifie,  which  wasn't  properly  cleaned ;  only 
I'm  hanged  if  I  didn't  feel  a  pang  when  I 
saw  him,  afler  the  election,  come  and  take 
up  his  stand  in  the  ranks,  whilst  I  had  be- 
come a  corporal.    Then  there  used  to  be 
eternal  fallings-out  between  the  memben 
of  the   Guard  who  were  tradesmen  and 
those  who  were  professional,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  retired  officers  from  the  army,  and 
the  like.     These  last  were  for  bavins:  all  the 
officers  elected  out  of  their  set;   and  we 
tradesmen,  who  were  in  a  majority,  used  to 
spite  them,  by  electing  nothing  but  our  own 
party.    Pve  seen  a  grocer,  a  tailor,  and  a 
baker,  all  officers  in  one  company.     I  don't 
say  a  grocer  can't  be  as  brave  as  another 
man ;  only  selling  candles  behind  a  counter 
doesn't  prepare  one  for  commanding  troops, 
as  we  found  out  fast  cnoush  when  the  Ke- 
volution  came.     Shall  I  tell  you  now  about 
our  free  parliament  V    There  were  four  hun- 
dred of  'em  in  it,  and  the  amount  of  talk- 
ing they  did  was  prodigious.     They  were 
at  it  six  days  a  week  during  seven  months 
out  of  the  year,  but  I'm  blessed  if  they  ever 
did  that  for  us  "  (M.  PochemoUe  snapped  hii 
fingers)  ''  besides  talking.     We  wanted  new 
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for  Paris ;  they  wouldn't  giye  'em  us 
—  s&id  it  cost  too  much.    We  wanted  new 
itreets  —  same  story.    We  had  in  the  Cit^ 
jronder  a  whole  lump  of  courts  and  alleys 
v^here   people  could  punch  one  another's 
beads  out  of  their  windows  from  opposite 
sides   of  the  street.     They  bred  filth  and 
fever  tbey  did,  and  so  swarmed  with  rascals, 
^hat  if  the  police  wanted  to  lay  hold  of  any- 
Ixxiy   there,   they   had  to  go  twenty  and 
Hiirty    together.      Tou'd  have   thought  it 
'would  have  been  a  mercy  to  bum  the  whole 
place  ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of 
Knocking  it  down  and  buildinor  something 
new   and  clean   instead,   everybody  criecf, 
•  Oh,  no  I  *  and  *  Where's  the  money  to  come 
from  ? '     And,  I  tell  you,  I  was  as  bad  as 
the  rest  of  'em,  for  though  I  wasn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Deputies,  yet  when  me 
and  a  lot  more  of  us,  who  had  votes,  used 
to  get  talking  together  about  municipal  busi- 
ness and  other  Uiings  we  didn't  understand, 
"we  were  always  saying  *  No  *  to  every  thing. 
I  remember  i  used  to  come  straight  slap 
oat  with  the  *No'  before  I  knew  what  the 
qoestion  was  about ;  it  was  a  habit  I'd  got 
into.     But  at  present  all  that's  changed. 
Our  Emperor  ne  says,  *  I'm  here  to  rule,' 
and  he  does  what's  good  for  us :  builds  new 
rtreetis  and  the  like  without  taking  counsel 
of  anybody.     And  quite  right  too ;  for  yo" 
see,  gentlemen,  let  each  man  keep  to  his 
own  walk,  say  I :  I'm  a  famous  good  hand 
at  selling  *clodi,  calico,  and  ribbons,  but  I 
understand  next  to  nothing  about  govern- 
ing a  country,  and  I  don't  see  what  any  of 
you  'ud  have  to  gain  by  letting  me  try." 
Emile  gave  a  shrug  :  Horace  laughed. 
^  Well,  that's  candid  and  modest  enough, 
anyhow,  M.  PochemoUe,"  he  said.    *'  I  can't 
say  you've  quite  convinced   rae.     In  any 
case,  I  daresay  we  sha'n't  be  the  less  good 
friends  from  thinking  differently." 

"  No,  no,  that  we  sha'n't,  sir :  we  sha'n't 

indeed,"  answered  M.  PochemoUe.  **  Only  " 

—  and  here  M.  P.,  relapsing  into  a  serious 

vein,  cast  another  deprecating  look  towards 

the  picture  of  the  Revolutionists  which  he 

had  abandoned  on  the  table  during  his  last 

harangue,  —  **  Only  trust  me,  gentlemen, 

and  don't  have  anv  thing  to  do  with  them. 

I've  never  known  it  lead  to  any  thing  but 

fighting  in  the  streets  and   imprisonment 

afterwards.     If  they  were  all  cut  out  of  the 

same  cloth  as  your  respected  father,  it  might 

be  another   matter ;    but    they're  not.      I 

knew  a  Republican  who  talked  very  hand- 

Bome  about  the  rights  of  man,  and  went 

away  without  paying  my  bill." 

M.  PochemoUe  was  very  exhaustive  when 
be  got  on  the  subject  of  his  antipathy  for 
Revolutionists,  and  might  have  adduced 
numerous  other  instances  of  Republican 
thortcomings  had  not  a  knock  at  the  door 


I  interrupted  him  at  this  juncture,  whilst  a 
feminine  voice  from  without  cried :  **  Papa, 
you're  wanted  in  the  shop." 

'*Ah,  that's  my  little  girl,  gentlemen," 
said  M.  PochemoUe ;  and  opening  the  door 
he  revealed  a  bright  young  lady,  who  looked 
some  seventeen  springs  old,  and  was  as 
pretty  as  clear  hazel  eyes,  thick  chestnut 
curls  (young  ladies  wore  curls  in  '54),  red 
lips  and  neat  dressing  could  make  her. 
Sne  reddened  slightly  at  finding  herself 
before  two  strange  messieurs,  but  was  not 
otherwise  shy,  ibr  she  repeated  to  her  sire 
what  she  had  already  said,  and  added  that 
it  was  '*  maTnan "  who  had  sent  her  up  to 
say  that  Monsieur  Macrobe  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  down  stairs.  She  begged  the 
messieurs'  pardon  for  disturbing  them. 

*'  Come  here,  Georgette,  and  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  these  gentlemen,"  said  M. 
PochemoUe,  with  a  not  unpardonable  look 
of  fatherly  pride.  "  Gentlemen,  you  only 
saw  my  wife  and  my  son  when  you  came 
to  take  your  rooms  the  other  day.  Here 
is  my  daughter,  who  was  staying  away  with 
her  aunt  then.  Georgette,  these  are  the 
MM.  Gerold,  sons  of  Monsieur  Gerold,  who 
faced  the  fire  of  revolutionary  rifies  to  save 
your  father's  life.*  Make  your  best  courtesy 
to  them.  Gentlemen,  this  is  my  little 
(Jeorgette  —  my  pet  child."  And  the 
worthy  man  led  the  young  lady  forward 
by  the  hand. 

There  was  the  most  graceful  of  bows  on 
the  part  of  Horace  Gerold,  a  not  less  civil 
but  graver  salutation  on  the  part  of  Emile, 
and  a  demure  courtesy  with  more  blushing 
from  Mdlle.  Georgette.  As  Frenchmen 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  compliments,  M. 
Horace,  who  was  always  collected .  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  sex,  added  a  few  pretty 
words,  which  seemed  to  please  M.  Poche- 
moUe. Mdlle.  Georgette  herself  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  ground  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible smile,  as  if  the  young  man's  com- 
pliments were  not  the  first  she  had  heard 
in  her  life. 

"  And  now  to  business,"  exclaimed  the 
draper.  *^  Monsieur  Macrobe  and  his  young 
lady  sha'n't  be  kept  waiting  long,  my  dear. 
Ah,  gentlemen,  you  should  see  Made- 
moiselle Macrobe  —  a  pearl,  as  we  sliould 
have  said  in  my  young  days,  though  I 
wouldn't  exchange  her  for  my  Georgette. 
But  she'll  marry  a  duke  or  a  king  before 
she's  done ;  I'd  stake  twenty  bales  of  cloth 
on  it.  Then  there's  her  father,  too.  Lonl 
bless  my  soul,  what  a  long  head !  That's 
the  kind  of  man  to  make  a  deputy  of  if 


•  N.B.— This  WM  not  quite  hlrtorlcally  correct, 
for  the  firing  had  ceased  when  M.  Q,  picked  up 
H.  P..  and  it  la  not  so  sure  that  the  laitcr  would 
have  died,  even  If  he  had  not  been  picked  up  at  all. 
Bat  gratitade  may  be  pardoned  for  exaggerating. 
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you  like.  When  he  started  in  life  he'd  not 
two  brass  farthings  to  rub  together,  and  no 
profession  cither,  nor  trade,  nor  teaching, 
so  far  as  I  could  see ;  and  yet  now  —  why, 
he  rolls  his  carriap;e,  and  I  guess  he  won't 
live  much  longer  in  this  quarter;  he'll  be 
emi«rrating  towards  the  Champs  Elysdes 
or  the  Chauss^e  d*Antin.  Woi%e  luck,  for 
I  shall  lose  a  first-rate  customer.  A  rising 
man,  gentlemen,  and  thinks  like  me  about 
politics ;  ay,  it's  not  in  his  mouth  you'd 
ever  hear  a  word  against  the  emperor." 

Mdlle.  Georgette  pulled  her  father's 
sleeve. 

"  M.  Macrobe  was  in  a  hurry,  father." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  coming ;  it  won't  do  to 
offend  M.  Macrobe.  Grentlemen,  your  ser- 
vant ;  and  if  ever  I  can  serve  you,  pray  do 
me  the  honor  to  command  me.  Georgette, 
my  pet,  make  another  courtesy  to  the  Mes- 
sieurs Gerold." 

And  Mademoiselle  Georgette  did. 

"  Queer  card  I  "  laughed  Horace,  when 
the  good  M.  Pochemolle  had  retreated. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  see  as  little  as  possible 
of  him  for  the  future,"  answered  the  young- 
er brother,  drj'ly.  "  I  don't  like  such  cyni- 
cism." 

"  Oh  I  cynicism  is  a  big  word,"  observed 
Horace.  ^'  I  don't  see  any  thing  cynic  in  the 
matter.  We  can't  all  think  alike,  you 
know. " 

Emile,  for  all  his  gentleness,  was  much 
less  tolerant  of  hostile  opinions  than  his 
brother.  His  was  the  nature  out  of  which 
enthusiasts  are  moulded.  He  answered 
bitterly,  "It's  those  sort  of  men  who've 
helped  to  bring  France  to  her  present  hu- 
miliation, and  to  send  our  father  into  exile. 
What  wonder  that  there  should  be  despots 
to  treat  us  Frenchmen  like  slaves,  when 
ihey  are  encouraged  to  it  by  such  people  as 
this  —  fellows  wno  are  ready  to  stand  up 
for  anybody  in  power,  and  to  truckle  to 
any  government  that  will  fill  their  tills." 

"  Whew  —  w  —  w  I  "  whistled  Horace. 
"  Why  look  at  things  so  gloomily,  brother  ? 
Let's  have  freedom  all  round  in  the  com- 
munity. Think  what  it  would  be  if  every- 
body professed  the  same  opinions — half  the 
fun  of  life  would  be  gone.  Besides,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  goes  out  three 
or  four  times  over,  and  risks  his  life  for  his 
opinions,  however  absurd  these  may  be,  has 
a  righi  to  be  respected.  It  isn't  the  same 
as  sticking  to  one's  convictions  only  so  long 
as  they  pay  you." 

Emile  shook  his  head,  unconvinced;  but 
the  discussion  was  not  prolonged  further, 
for  Horace  remembered  the  letter  which 
the  draper  had  brought,  and  which  was  ly- 
ing unopened  on  the  table.  He  had  not 
looked  at  the  address,  but,  on  taking  it, 
■aw  that  it  was  in  Manuel  Gerold's  hand- 


writing. **  It's  from  our  father,"  he  fl^ 
breaking  the  seal ;  and  Emile  havii^  «U 
him  to  read  aloud,  he  read  as  follows  :— 


(€ 


'^Mt  dear  Bots, — I  have  just  reeext- 
ed  your  letters,  informing  me  that  you  wa« 
almost  installed ;  and  by  aame  post  a  eofj 
of    the     'Moniteur,'     with     your    names 
amongst  those  of  the  new  barristers  admit- 
ted at  the  opening  of  the  courts.     It  ii  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  that  joa  jre 
now  fairly  launched,  both  of  yoa,  in  a  pro- 
fession where   merit   and   hard   work  art 
more  surely  and  liberally  rewarded  than  io 
any  other  calling  you   could  have  ch(»ea. 
The  Bar  will  lead  you  to  any  thin&  thoi^ 
your  progress  must  be  at  first  »ow;  bart 
you  can  afford  to  wait,   and   yoa  are  too 
sensible  not  to  be  aware  that  the  only  sOr 
ble  reputations  are  those  which  are  acquir- 
ed laboriously,  by    dint  of  patience  aad 
enera;y.     Had   I  staid  longer  in  Paris,  I 
should  have  introduced  you  to  such  few  of 
my  friends  as  still  remain  there.    The  nuift- 
ber  of  them  is  terribly   dwindled  down,  tar 
most  of  us  men  of  '48  have  been   scattered 
to  the   four    winds ;  but    there   is   Claude 
Febvre,  one  of  the  leaders  of  your   profes- 
sion, who  has  always  been  my  firm   ally  — 
you  will  do  well  to  call  upon  him.     He  will 
be  sure  to  receive  you  kindly,  and  may  be 
able  to  help  you  forward.     In    the  press, 
Nestor  Hoche,  the  editor  of  '  Ia   Sentj- 
nelle,*  is  my  old  and  valued  friend.     Yoa 
might  find  him  a  little  rough  at   first,  bat 
there  is  a  heart  of  gold   under  his  sfaaggi- 
ness.     He   lives  at  the  office  of  his  paper. 
Rue  Montmartre.     I  should  think  it  not 
improbable  that  my  bankers,  MM.  Lecoq 
and  Bodei^eim,  would  wish  to  show  yoa 
some  civility,  and  asks  you  to  their  parties ; 
in  which  case  you  would  perhaps  do  well  to 
go,  for  my  relations  with  the  firm  have  al- 
ways been  friendly.     I  hear  that  they  have 
just  taken  a  new  partner,  a  man  named 
Macrobe.      If  it  is  the   same    Macrobe  I 
knew  in  1848,  he  will  be  likely  to  invite  yoOf 
too.      He  was  a  curious  fellow,    whom  I 
could  never  quite  understand.     I  believe  he 
was  a  very  warm  Republican,  acted  once  or 
twice  on  my  electoral  committees,  and  dur- 
ing the  Provisional  Grovernment  asked  me 
several  times  to  assist  him  in  getting  army 
and  navy  contracts.      I  mention   t^is   be- 
cause somehow  he  knew    all    about  oar 
family  history,  who  I  was,  and  the  rest  of 
it.    I  used  to  have  some  trouble  in  prevent- 
ing him  from  trumping  np  my  affairs  in 
public,  and  paying  me  compliments.    His 
object  seemed  to  be  to  make  lri<>nds  with 
me ;  for  though  I  never  helped  him  in  hia 
contract  hunting,  he  always  professed  to  be 
a  great  supporter  of  mine  "  -~ 
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**  Macrobe  I "  muttered  Horace,  breaking 
offl  ^'  Why,  that's  the  name  of  M.  Poche- 
molIe'B  customer  down  stau^.  I  Wonder 
whether  the  two  are  the  same." 

**'  M.  PochemoUe  said  his  M.  Macrobe 
was  a  Honapartist." 

**  H'm,  to-day  —  yes ;  but  he  said  nothing 
about  six  years  ago." 

'*  If  they  be  the  same,"  remarked  Emile, 
quietly,  '*M.  Macrobe  may  spare  himself 
me    trouble  of  showing    any  civilities  to 


Horace  said  nothing,  bat  took  up  the 
reading  where  he  had  left  off,  and  finished 
the  letter :  — 

" Amongst  my  other  quondam 

firiends,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  one  whom 
you  frequently  saw  come  and  visit  me  in 
old  times:  I  mean-M.  Gribaud,  who  is  now 
Minister  of   State.      You    remember  the 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  morrow  of  the  coup- 
(Cdtat,    acquainting  me  with    his    sudden 
change  of  politics,  and  advising  me  to  fol- 
low his  example :  you  have  not  forgotten 
either  the  reply  which  I  sent  him.     Under 
the  circumstances,  I  scarcely  think  it  prob- 
able that  M.  Gribaud  will  care  to  recol- 
lect he  was  once  on  such  warm  terms  witn 
us ;  and  if  he  hears  that  you  are  in  Paris, 
he  will,  doubtless,  not  trouble    you  with 
cards  for  any  of  those  Ministerial  soirees 
of  bis,  which  I  hear  are  so  much  envied. 
Still,  there  is  no  knowing.     My  letter  to 
him  was  not  sharp :  it  was  merely  cold ; 
and  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  out  of 
vanity  or  bravado,   or  from  other  motives 
difficult  to  analyze,  he  will  invite  you  to  go 
and  witness  his  present  splendor.     Should 
this  be  the  case,  I  confess  it  would  please 
me  to  hear  that  you  had  held  as  completely 
aloof  from  this  man  as  you  would  from  any 
other  individual   who  had  shown  himself 
openly  dishonest     The  world  is  indulgent 
towanls  men  who  have  succeeded,^nd  easily 
condones  the  villanies  to  which  They  may 
owe  their  triumphs ;  but  for  this  reason  it 
is  the  more  important  that  strictly  honor- 
able men  should  build  up  a   higher   and 
sterner  code  of  morality.     You  and  I  can- 
not harm  M.  Gribaud :  neither  would  we 
if  we  could ;  but  we  can  refuse  him   our 
homage,  and  so  mark  in  our  humble  way 
that  we  draw   no  difference  between  the 
knavery  that  leads  to  the  hulks  and  that 
which  leads  to  the  Cabinet 

^  Let  me  hear  from  both  of  you  as  otlen 
v  possible  without  intruding  too  much  on 
your  time,  and  believe  me, 
"  My  dear  Bi)ys, 
"  1  our  ever  affectionate  Father, 
''Manuel  Gerold." 

Whilst  Horace  Gerold  was  reading  this 


letter  to  his  brother,  M.  PochemoUe  the 
draper,  with  his  daughter  Mdlle.  Georgette, 
had  returned  to  the  shop  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  order  to  attend  on  the  important 
M.  Macrobe.  This  gentleman  —  who  at 
first  sight  looked  like  a  weasel,  upon  closer 
inspection  like  a  badger,  and  who,  afler 
mature  examination,  left  one  doubtful  as  to 
whether  there  were  not  a  chimpanzee  or 
two  amongst  his  ancestors  —  was  standing 
at  one  of  the  counters  conversing  volubly 
with  the  draper's  wife,  and  holding  up  a 
piece  of  silk  to  the  light  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  woof.  The  good  Mdme.  PochemoUe, 
stout,  buxom,  and  blazing  in  scarlet  cap- 
strings,  had  been  thrown  into  a  sudden  state 
of  excitement  and  perspiration  by  the  entry 
of  this  well-to-do  but  restless  customer. 
M.  Macrobe  was  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  turn  a  shop  upside  down  beibre  they 
have  been  in  it  five  minutes.  At  his  bid- 
din^;,  M.  Alcibiade  PochemoUe,  heir  of  M. 
Achille,  had  been  made  to  haul  down  bales 
uf)on  bales  of  silk,  velvets,  and  satin,  box 
after  box  of  ribbons,  until  the  counter  was 
encumbered  half  a  yard  high  with  merchan- 
dise. The  person  for  whose  edification  all 
tliis  bustling  and  scurrying  was  supposed  to 
take  place  was  Mdlle.  Ang^lique  Macrobe, 
but  it  was  her  father  who  virtually  did  all  the 
shopping.  Mdlle.  Ang^lique  herself  was 
a  blue-eyed,  blonde4iaired,  angel-faced 
child,  who  looked  at  people  with  a  per- 
petual expression  of  sofl  wonder,  and 
acquiesced  in  every  thing  her  sire  proposed 
in  a  quiet,  pleased  sort  of  way,  as  if  she 
quite  appreciated  the  blessing  of  having 
somebody  to  take  the  trouble  of  thinking 
off  her  hands.  In  terming  her  "child, 
I  must  be  understood  to  speak  figuratively, 
for  her  pretty  baby-face  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  she  was  decked  out  in  all  the 
finery  which  proclaims  a  candidate  in  that 
most  mtoral  of  competitions  called  the 
marriage-market 

M.  Macrobe  nodded  when  the  draper 
came  in,  and,  continuing  to  look  through 
the  silk,  "  'Morning,  M.  PochemoUe,"  he 
said.  "  Brought  my  daughter  here  to  lay 
in  winter  stores.  Goodish  bit  of  silk  this, 
but  I  don't  beUeve  in  the  dye.  What's 
the  news  ?  " 

In  Macrobian  phraseology,  "  What's  the 
news  V  "  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
state  of  anybody's  health  or  to  occurrences 
in  the  political  world.  M.  Macrobe  was 
better  informed  that  any  man  in  Paris  as 
to  things  politic,  ana  the  condition  of 
people's  health  was  a  matter  of  great 
indifference  to  him.  "  What's  the  news  ?  " 
was  a  query  intended  to  elicit  information 
as  to  what  M.  M.  called  "  possible  bargains." 
If  there  was  any  thing  to  be  sold  anywhere 
at  a  loss  to  the  seUer  —  anything  from  the 
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stock  of  a  bankmpt  tradesman  to  the 
**  Stradivarius "  of  a  starving  fiddler  or 
the  pug-dog  of  a  ruined  actress,  M. 
Macrobe  was  the  man  to  seize  the  occasion 
by  the  forelock.  It  was  by  constantly  in- 
quiring "  What's  the  news  ?  *'  during  a 
course  of  thirty  years  that  M.  Macrobe 
had,  bit  by  bit,  picked  up  his  fortune. 

^  I  don*t  thinK  there's  much  doing  in  the 
quarter,  sir,"  answered  the  draper,  hasten- 
ing behind  his  counter,  with  a  respectful 
salutation,  first  to  the  daughter,  and  then 
to  the  father.  '^Nothing  in  the  way  of 
news,  I  mean.  Trade's  brisk,  and  money's 
plentiful  enough,  though  to  be  sure  I  heard 
somebody  say  that  our  neighbor  the 
Armorer,  three  doors  off,  was  in  a  bad 
way.  Didn't  you  tell  me  something  about 
it,  mv  dear  ?  "  (this  to  his  wife). 

'^  Ifes,  indeed,"  answered  Mume.  Poche- 
molle,  looking  up  from  the  velvet  she  was 
spreading  before  Mdlle.  Ang^lique.  **  An 
honest  man,  too,  and  was  getting  on  well 
in  his  business ;  but  they  say  his  son's  not 
turned  out  what  he  shoflld  have  done;  his 
father's  had  to  pay  his  debts,  and  this 
coming  on  the  top  of  foolish  gambling  in 
stocks,  has  put  him  in  a  low  way." 

'^  What's  the  name  and  address  ?  "  asked 
M.  Macrobe. 

'*  Quirot,  Armorer  and  Curiosity  Shop, 
Number  9  in  this  street,"  said  the  draper; 
and  down  at  once  went  the  name  of 
Quirot,  9  Rue  Ste.  Genevieve,  in  the  note- 
book which  M.  Macrobe  had  whipped  out 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat 

"  Generally,  something  to  be  picked  up 
in  a  curiosity  shop,"  he  muttered.  **  Now 
then,  my  pet,  have  you  seen  any  thing  you 
like  ?  Fairish  velvet,  Mdme.  JPochemolle ; 
this  year's  make ;  can  toll  it  by  the  touch. 
We  shall  want  three  ball-dresses— eh,  pet  ? 
—  what  do  you  say  to  a  white,  a  pink  and 
white,  and  a  li?ht  blue,  —  blue's  what  goes 
best  with  your  hair." 

Mdlle.  Ang^lique  smiled  and  said,  '^  Yes, 
oapa." 

*'  Measure  out  the  silk,  please,  M.  Poche- 
molle;  and  now  twenty  metres  of  that 
velvet  for  a  dinner-dress ;  ten  of  that  white 
satin  for  a  petticoat ;  enough  white  cash- 
mere to  make  an  opera  cloak." 

"  Four  metreSf  M.  Macrobe  ?  " 

'^  No,  no :  a  goodish  cloa&k  like  a  shawl ; 
something  like  the  burnouses  those  Arab 
fellows  wear :  a  thing  to  wrap  one  up  all 
over — it's  warmer  and  it's  more  chic. 
You  must  tell  Mdme.  PochemoUe  yourself, 
pet,  how  much  trimming  '11  be  wanted." 

Mdlle.  Ang^lique  said,  "  Yes,  papa,"  as 
before,  and  turned  with  a  helpless  look 
towards  the  draper's  wife,  to  wonder  how 
much  trimmins  would  be  required  for  four 
dresses.    Whust  Aldme.  Pochemolle  was 


doine  her  best  to  enlighten  her  oo  ike 
weighty  point,  M.  Macrobe  had  inqaaod 
for  a  second  time  of  the  draper  whether  tit 
had  any  more  news  to  give. 

M.  Fochemolle  was  up  to  his  seek  m 
silk,  which  was  flooding  the  counter  m 
waves  a  yard  long  as  fast  as  he  ooold 
measure  it.  He  was  fnll  of  merriment  M 
the  fine  stroke  of  business  he  was  doii^ 
that  aflemoon,  so  he  answered  with  re- 
spectful joviality, — 

**  Should  you  consider  it  news;,  sir,  to 
hear  that  I've  got  two  fresh  lodgers  ?  "^ 

^Depends  who  they  are,**  replied  die 
financier,  quite  seriously. 

"  Their  name's  Gerold,  sir.** 

^  Gerold  1 "  echoed  M.  Macrobe,  anickly ; 
**  anyrelations  to  Manuel  Gerold  ? 

*^  They're  his  sons,  sir ;  M.  Horace  aad 
M.  Emile  Gerold." 

Out  came  M.  Macrobe*s  pocket-book  in 
a  trice. 

'<  What  floor,  M.  Pochemolle  ?  what*s  the 
age  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  ?  and  what 
are  they  doing  in  Paris  ?  Manuel  Gerold's 
a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  banks  with 
us :  a  curious  character,  but  —  ahem  !  — 
very  well  off —  very." 

A  little  astonished,  M.  Pochemolle  in- 
formed his  customer  that  his  lodgers  were 
on  the  third  floor,  that  they  had  cot  been 
with  him  long,  that  they  were  quiet  Tonng 
gentlemen,  and  that  their  profession  was  the 
law.  ^  Wasn't  aware  that  you  knew  theo^ 
M.  Macrobe,"  he  added ;  **  I  was  jnst  talk- 
ing with  them,  when  Georgette  caose  up 
to  feteh  me ;  but  they  didn't  say  any  thing 
at  the  mention  of  your  name." 

"  Nor  do  I  know  them"  answered  M.  Ma- 
crobe, promptly  jotting  down,  Horace  and 
Emile  Gerold,  Sd  floor  ooer  PochemoUe'Sy 
Rue  Sainte  Genevieve,  *'*'  Manuel  Gerold's 
the  man  I  know ;  but  his  sons  and  I  will 
soon  scrape  acquaintance.  An£;eliqtie  my 
child,  reinember  the  Messieurs  Gerold,  and 
tell  your  ftnt,  when  you  get  home,  to  have 
them  down  on  her  Ibt  tor  our  next  party. 
But  stay:  they  live  in  this  house:  why 
shouldn't  I  go  up  and  drop  a  card  whilst 
you're  making  out  your  bill,  M.  Poche- 
molle?" and  M.  Macrobe  fumbled  in  his 
pockets  for  a  pair  of  black  kid-gloves,  which 
did  duty  with  him  on  ceremonious  occasions. 

^  I  am  sure  they  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  sir,"  observed  the  draper.  And  the 
worthy  man  spoke  as  he  thought ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  any- 
body should  be  otherwise  than  delighted  at 
the  sight  of  an  individual  so  eminently 
prosperous  as  M.  Macrobe.  The  latter 
drew  on  his  gloves,  gave  his  hat  a  brush 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  walked  out ; 
but  he  was  spared  the  trouble  of  climbing 
up  three  flights  d  stairs,  for  he  had  scarce- 
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y  lefb  the  shop  when  the  two  sons  of  his 
Kftosfe  intimate  friend  emerged  from  the 
>Grte-cochhre  of  the  house  in  person.  They 
lAd  fioished  tlieir  decorating  up  stairs,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  make  a  few  calls  be- 
fore dinner.  M.  PochemoUe  noticed  them 
k^kurough  the  window,  went  out  and  stopped 
them  as  they  were  passing  his  shop,  and 
tlien  ran  afYer  M.  Macrobe  crying,  ^  Those 
iw^ere  the  MM.  Gerold,  sir,  whom  you  met 
going  in." 

lo  Another  half  minute  M.  Macrobe,  with 
&  most  friendly  smirk  on  his  acute  physi- 
ognomy, was  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers.     Ho  had  mis- 
taken him  for  the  elder,  on  account  of  his 
graver  face  and  stronger  build.     "  Monsieur 
Ye  Marquis  de  Ilautoourg,  Tm  truly  glad 
that  hazard  should  have  thrown  me  in  your 
'wray,"  he  began ;  "  hope  I  see  you  well  ? 
Only  iust  heard  you  were  in  Paris." 

**  My  name's  not  Marquis  of  Hautbourg," 
answered  Emile  very  distantly.  ^  Here  is 
my  elder  brother." 

**  And  I  call  myself  Horace  Gerold," 
continued  the  other,  not  less  distantly, 
but  with  rather  more  curiosity  in  his 
tone. 

•*  Ah !  yes ;  I  perfectly  understand ;  aver- 
sion to  titles ;  most  respectable  prejudice; 
am  a  Republican  myself  to  the  oackbone. 
Your  father  and  I  are  great  friends,  M. 
Horace :  my  name  is  Macrobe." 

"Obi  you  are  M.  Macrobe,"  said  Horace, 
amused. 

**  At  your  service,  M.  Horace :  Macrobe, 
of  *•  Lecoq,  RcKierheim  and  Macrobe,'  your 
bankers.  Dear  me,  what  a  likeness  be- 
tween father  and  sons  1  Do  me  the  pleasure 
to  step  in  a  moment,  M.  Horace  and  M. 
£mile,  and  let  me  introduce  my  daughter 
to  you*" 

From  the  moment  when  he  heard  the 
name  Macrobe,  Emile  set  his  face  rigidly 
and  answered  only  in  monosyllables.    Hoi> 
ace  suffered  himself  to  be  led  into  the  shop 
by  the  arm  and  presented  in  duo  form  to 
Mademoiselle    Ang^lique.     The    draper's 
daughter,  who  remembered  the  pretty  com- 
pliment with  which  the  well-looking  young 
gentleman  had  honored  her  some  twenty 
minutes  before,  raised  her  eyes  slyly  from 
the  parcel  she  was  tying,  to  see  whether  he 
was  going  to  publish  a  second  edition  of 
this  flattery  for    Mademoiselle    Macrobe. 
But  nothing  save  the  usual  courtesies  took 
place.      Perhaps  Horace  Ceroid  was  too 
much  struck  by  Mademoiselle  Ang^lique's 
beauty  to  say  any  thing ;  for  in  truth  to 
those  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  the 
Bweet  candid-faced  girl  appeared  the  incar- 
nation of  all  that  was  lovely  and  lovable 
in  woman.  Her  courtesy  to  the  two  brothers 
was  a  model  in  its  way,  Mademoiselle  An- 


g^lique  being  an  adept  pupil  of  M.  Cel- 
larius,  her  dancing-master. 

M.  Macrobe,  not  unmindful  of  the  efi*ect 
created  by  his  daughter's  beauty,  followed 
up  his  advantages  by  at  once  inviting  Hor- 
ace and  Emile  —  but  especially  Horace  — 
to  come  and  dine  on  an  early  day.  **  Quiet 
people  we  are,"  he  said,  with  a  blufihess 
not  quite  suited  to  the  weas'ly  mobility  of 
his  eyes  and  the  fox-like  acuity  of  his  nose. 
^^  I  live  here  in  this  quarter  not  far  off  from 
vou  —  Kue  de  Seine,  opposite  the  Luxem- 
bourg. Name  a  day.  and  we'll  have  as  snug 
a  dinner  as  you  could  get  in  Paris.  Twelve 
at  table,  you  know,  just  enough  to  be  cosey, 
and  I'll  ask  a  solicitor  or  two  :  it's  good  for 
young  barristers  to  be  friends  with  solicit- 
ors." 

Though  the  invitation  was  cordial,  Hor- 
ace politely  regretted  that  the  number  of 
his  pressing  engagements  would  prevent 
him  from  naming  a  day ;  and  there  ne  was 
going  to  stop,  but  —  atler  a  second's  hesita- 
tion, and  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  Made- 
moiselle Angelique  —  he  promised  he 
would  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling. 
Emile,  more  wary,  promised  nothing ;  but 
the  assurance  of  the  elder  was  enough  for 
M.  Macrobe,  who  appeared  satisfied. 

For  the  last  five  minutes  the  fingers  of 
the  entire  PochemoUe  family  had  been 
nimbly  at  work,  folding,  rolling,  parcelling, 
and  stringing.  M.  Alcibiade  PochemoUe, 
the  cashier  of  the  firm,  now  went  to  his 
high  desk  and  totted  up  the  items  of  the 
various  purchases  into  one  grand-total, 
smearing  the  whole  with  sand  by  way  of 
conclusion,  under  pretence  of  blotting  it. 
**  Shall  we  book  to  your  account,  M.  Ma- 
crobe ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  No,  I  closed  my  aocount  last  autumn," 
said  the  financier;  ^*for  the  future  I 
pay  ready  money.  Knock  off  the  dis- 
count." 

This  was  at  once  dont,  for  the  house  of 
PochemoUe  and  Son  transacted  business  on 
the  fine  old  principle  of  deducting  6  per 
cent  for  cash.  The  bill  was  a  heavy  one ; 
but  I  dare  say  M.  Macrobe  was  not  alto- 
gether grieved.  He  read  aloud  the  total  — 
\l%b  francs  75  centimes  —  with  some  osten- 
tation, drew  out  three  bank-notes  of  1,000 
francs  each,  and  paid  without  a  woi*d.  This 
feat,  however,  reminded  him  once  more  that 
Manuel  Grerold  banked  with  his  firm :  so, 
taking  Horace  by  the  button  of  his  coat,  he 
drew  him  a  step  aside,  and.  said,  *'  It's  we, 
you  know,  who  are  to  pay  you  your  allow- 
ance, 3,000  francs  a  year ;  but  I've  been  a 
young  man  m}'self,  and  know  what  it  is. 
If  ever  you're  hard  up,  don't  forget  where 
I  live :  my  cash-box  is  not  like  the  bank, 
it's  open  at  all  hours  —  to  my  friends." 

it  Thank  you;    I  never  contract  debta 
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which    I    have  no   prospect  of  paying," 
replied  Horace  curtly. 

A  few  years  before,  whilst  he  was  still  a 
law  8tu(lent,  M.  Macrobe's  offer  mi<;ht  have 
stirred  him  to  emotion ;  at  present,  he  felt 
inclined  to  resent  it  as  an  impertinence,  the 
more  so  as  he  recalled  the  passage  of  his 
father's  letter,  in  which  the  acquaintance 
of  the  financier  with  the  Ceroid  family  con- 
cerns was  hinted  at. 

But  M.  Macrobe,  who  knew  nothing 
about  any  passage  in  a  letter,  grinned  at 
the  young  man's  stiff  answer,  and,  with  a 
leer  that  was  intended  to  be  arch,  said, 
"  Oh  1  of  course,  of  course,  M.  Horace,  that's 
the  proper  reply  to  make  —  never  accept  a 
loan  till  you  want  it.  Only,  mind  what  I 
sav,  and  if  ever  you  do  want,  come  to  me. 
All  in  friendship,  you  know ;  no  securities 
or  any  thin^  of  that  kind —  plain  word  of 
honor,  and  down  goes  the  money." 

And  with  this  he  turned  on  his  heel, 
leaving  no  time  for  a  second  refusal. 

Mademoiselle  Ang^lique  had  risen  at  this 
juncture,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
shop  as  soon  as  ber  father  should  be  ready. 
Seeing  the  financier's  brougham  standing 
outside,  Horace  could  scarcely  do  less  than 
oiTer  tlie  young  iadv  his  arm  to  help  her 
into  the  carriage.  Even  had  he  wished  to 
evade  performing  this  civility,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  so,  for  M.  Macrobe, 
in  going  to  the  counter  to  get  his  bill  re- 
ceipted, cried,  '^  I  .:im  sure,  my  dear,  M. 
Horace  will  kindly  ^ive  you  his  arm  whilst 
Madame  Pochemolle  counts  me  my 
change." 

And  so  the  two  young  people  walked 
out  together,  preceded  by  the  Pochemolles 
male,  both  of  them  freighted  with  card- 
board boxes  and  packets. 

Mdlle.  Ang^lique  scarcely  touched 
Horace's  sleeve  with  her  dainty  gloved 
hand ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  his 
respecting  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  re- 
plied, ^^  xes.  Monsieur,  it  is,"  with  the  same 
depth  of  earnestness  with  which  she  would 
have  subscribed  to  an  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Once  she  was  s&fely  stowed 
into  the  brougham,  and  had  mildly  thanked 
Horace,  M.  Macrobe  came  bustling  out 
amidst  the  bows  and  murmured  benedictions 
of  the  Pochemolles,  and  took  farewell  of 
the  brothers.  He  did  not  attempt  to  shake 
hands  with  Emile,  for  he  was  a  perspica- 
cious man  was  M.  Macrobe,  and  easily 
discerned  where  he  was  not  welcome  :  but 
he  shook  hands  warmly  with  Horace,  and 
repeated,  *<Mind,  M.  Horace,  Bue  de 
Seine ;  always  delighted  to  see  you  —  An- 
g^lique  too." 

And  with  this,  not  forgetful  of  business, 
he  directed  his  coachman  to  stop  at  the 
cui'iosity  shop  of  the  ill-starred  M«  Quirot, 


oat  of  whom  he  hoped  to  be  aUe  to 
a  bargain. 

When  the  carriage  had  rolled  oC 
first  remark  of  Horace  to  his  brother 
''  That's  the  most  beaatiful  girl  Fve 
seen  in  my  life ;  if  she's  aa  intelli , 
she's  lovely,  she  mast  be  a  paragon." 

Precisely  at  the  same  moment  M 
crobe  was  discoursing  to  his  ofispiuig  in  dili 
strain  :  **  My  pet,  that  M.  Horace  with  tiie 
light  moustaches  is  a  marquis,  and,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  is  a  littJe  crscked 
—  in  fact,  entirely  cracked  —  he  will  be  a 
duke,  and  have  one  of  the  finest  fbrcanes 
in  France.  I'd  no  idea  we  should  zneeft 
him  in  Pans  in  this  way ;  bat,  since  IVe 
had  the  luck,  why,  Pll  get  him  to  come  and 
see  us;  and  —  h'm  —  you'll  try  and  be 
civil  to  him,  won't  you,  pet  ?  " 

To    which    speech    Mademoiselle 
gdlique    replied    with 
obedience,   such   as  a 
envied :  **  Yes,  papa." 


a  smile   of  placid 
seraph  might  have 
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Horace  Gerold  did  not  immediatelj 
redeem  his  promise  of  going  to  call  oa  tbe 
financier.     After  thinking  during  a  day  or 
two  of  the  sweet  face  and  tiny  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  Ang^lique,  that  youn^  ladj 
and  her  sire  went  out  of  his  head,  and  it 
was  fully  three  months  before  he  renewed 
acquaintance  with  them.      In  the    mean 
while,  M.  Macrobe  spared  neither  letters 
nor  invitation  cards,  and  when  these  were 
declined,  he  came  himself  to  pay  personal 
visits ;  but  he  never  found  the  brothers  at 
home.     The  fact  is,  they  were  hard  workers. 
Ambitious  to  push  their  way  quickly,  th^ 
slaved  at  their  trade  as  men  must  slave 
who  wish  to  succeed.    This  is  the  life  they 
led :  Up  at  seven,  they  fagged  at  law-books 
—  but  principally  the  Code — till  eleren; 
at  eleven  they  went  out  and  breakfasted  at 
their  table  (Thdte,  which  took  them  till  aboot 
a  quarter  to  twelve ;  breakfast  over,  they 
walked  down  together  to  the   Palace  of 
Justice,  put  on  uieir  caps  and  gowns,  and 
went  from  court  to  court,  listening  to  cases, 
until  six;  in  the  evenings,  after  dinner, 
they  generally  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  Caf<$  Procope,  reading  the  papers  and 
talking  politics  with  fellow-barristers ;  and 
the  remainder  of  their  time  was  devoted  to 
the  same  employment  as  the  early  morn- 
ing :  that  is,  either  in  studying  law  or  in 
getting  up  history  —  one  of  the  most  i&di»> 
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id:\s2Ll>t«   branches    of  knowledge   in    a 

otin^rX   where  barristers  have  so  oflen  to 

i^fend.   political  ofienders.     The  time  spent 

i\    tl^^    courts  was  that  which  seemed  most 

fc-rduous   to  them  both,  and  here  a  marked 

liffei-ence  in  their  characters  became  dis- 

c^em  iV>l  e.     Unlike  his  brother,  Emile  seldom 

iren^    into  the  criminal  courts.     He  usually 

Belecfced  the  most  complicated  case  on  the 

Civil  Roll,  and  sat  the  trial  out  with  stolid 

patience  from  first  to  last,  of\en  foregoing; 

nis  breAkfast  to  be  earlier  in  his  place,  and 

taking    notes  with  an  unflagging  attention, 

'wliieli  earned  him  the  admiration  of  some 

c£  tKe  judges,  by  whom  he  soon  came  to  be 

noticed    as  *'  that  young  man  who  never 

goes  to  sleep." 

"FTeciuentty  it  happened  that  Emile  was 
the  only  barrister  —  and,  indeed,  the  only 
spectator  —  present,  besides   the   counsel, 
and   tliese  last  would  marvel  to  see  him 
fblloi^r    all  the  mazes  of  some  terrifically 
intricate  argument  concerning  a  disputed 
boundary  wall,  an  unintelligible  passage  in 
a  codicil,  or  a  right  of  way  over  a  footpath. 
They  would  have  been  much  more  aston- 
ished, had  they  known  that  Emile  Gerold 
generally  studied  these  arguments  a  second 
time,  when  he  got  home,  in  the  "  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux,'*  making  it  a  principle,  once  he 
had   taken  up  a  case,  to  master  it  thor- 
oughly.    Horace  could  not  have  stood  this 
up-hill  kind  of  labor.    The  cases  he  selected 
in   preference  were  those  which  promised 
most  excitement     The  court  of  assize,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chambers  of  correctional 
police,  during  press  trials,  and  the  third 
civil  court.,  pending  a  suit  en  separation  de 
carps  et  de  biens,  —  these  were  his  places 
of  favorite  resort,  though  his  object  was  not 
to  recreate  himself  by  listening  to  scandal- 
mongering   witnesses;    for    he   commonly 
went    out  of  court  whilst  evidence   was 
being    taken,   and   only  came    in    during 
the  speeches  of  counsel,  pro  and  con,  and 
during  the  summing-up.     Whilst  his  broth- 
er was    laying  down  a   solid  stratum   of 
law-experience,  and  learning  to  be  a  close, 
persevering  reasoner,  Horace  was  acquiring 
the  gift  of  a  ready  tongue, — not  very  strong 
in  argument,  but  clever  at  that  headfore- 
most kind  of  rhetoric  which  capsizes  a  jury, 
and  dra^s  the  public  along  witli  it.    He  was 
the  disciple  and  admirer  of  the  half-dozen 
leading  barristers  who  held  public  prose- 
cutors in  check,  kept  a  whole  court  nzzin^ 
with  excitement  whilst  they  spoke,  and 
were  known  to  the  outside  world  through 
the   medium    of  their  daguerrotype  por- 
traits, purchasable  on  the  Boulevards  for 
twenty  francs. 

One  day,  Horace  had  been  listening  to  a 
remarkable  orator  of  this  school,  who,  with 
much  credit  to  himself  and  great  advantage 


to  society,  had  been  rescuing  an  assassin 
from  the  scaffold;  and  he  was  walking 
along  the  gallery,  which  leads  from  the 
Assize  Court  to  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus 
(French  Westminster  Hall),  musing  what 
a  fine  thing  it  was  to  set  twelve  jurymen 
whimpering  in  concert,  when,  on  reaching 
the  hall,  he  was  almost  run  into  by  a  man 
with  a  preposterous-looking  hat,  who  wa» 
wandering  about  in  a  purposeless  sort  of 
way,  evidently  seeking  somebody,  but  not 
paying  much  attention  to  whither  his  steps 
tea  him.  This  man*s  hat  at  once  stamped 
him  as  being  out  of  the  ruck  of  common 
humanity.  It  was  a  hat  such  as  could  only 
figure  on  the  head  of  one  who  despised  con- 
ventionalities, and  was  wont  to  pursue  his 
own  course  in  life,  undeterred  by  sarcasm. 
It  was  a  tall  hat,  made  of  silk,  and  tower- 
ing into  a  peak,  with  an  altogether  obsolete 
brim,  twice  as  wide  as  those  ordinarily  in 
vogue,  and  standing  straight  out  from  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  without  the  least  curve, 
like  the  balcony  of  a  window.  Underneath 
this  head-dress  gleamed  the  face  of  a  man 
of  sixty,  round  and  smooth-shaven,  all  but 
the  moustache,  which  hung  gray  and  wild 
to  below  the  chin.  The  eyes  were  bright 
and  intelligent,  though  cold  and  searching. 
The  nose,  mouth,  chin,  and  lips,  were  lul 
large  and  boldly-delincatcd,  denoting  a  man 
who  held  pretty  grimly  by  his  opinions  once 
he  had  formed  them,  and  was  no  more  to 
be  biintered  out  of  a  crotchet  than  to  be 
intimidated  out  of  a  resolution.  There  are 
faces  like  this  on  which  one  may  read  char- 
acter as  in  an  open  book.  The  man  was 
dressed,  regardless  of  fashion,  in  wide  loose 
clothes.  He  sported  a  broad  collar,  turned 
down  over  his  coat,  and  leaving  a  good  deal 
of  his  throat  bare.  His  hands  were  in  his 
trousers-pockets. 

He  made  no  apology  to  Horace  for  nearly 
running  into  him ;  but,  seeing  the  latter  was 
a  barrister,  he  said,  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
Vm  likely  to  find  Maitre*  Claude  Febvre  ?  " 

Claude  Febvre  was  the  barrister  upon 
whom  Manuel  Gerold  had  recommended 
his  sons  to  call.  The  brothers  had  done 
so,  and  were  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
great  pleader,  who  had  promised  to  take 
them  in  hand  and  help  them  forward  as 
soon  as  he  could.  At  that  moment,  Claude 
Febvre  happened  to  be  in  the  provinces, 
standing  counsel  in  a  suit  at  Bordeaux,  so 
that  Horace  was  able  to  inform  the  stranger 
that  it  was  no  use  looking  for  him  at  the 
palace. 

*'  At  Bordeaux  is  he  ?  "  responded  the 
man  with  the  hat.  **Well,  it  doesn't 
much  matter.    I  should  have  retained  him 


•  ICaftre  (ICuter)  Is  the  aubstitate  for  KoDtlear 
in  the  caao  of  French  liarrUtert.  The  UUe  it  only 
oied  at  the  Uw  coortt. 
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because  he*8  a  fiiend  of  mine;  but  my 
affair  is  as  plain  as  a  mill-board  :  anybody 
can  plead  it."  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Horace 
Gerold,  surveyed  him  half  a  minute,  as  if 
takin<r  measure  of  his  quality,  and  then 
said, ''  Have  you  many  briefs  on  hand,  young 
man  ?  " 

Horace  Grerold  had  not  a  single  brief  on 
hand.  He  was  just  then  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  this  very  Claude  Febvre  to  make 
his  debut  at  the  bar  in  the  character  of  sec- 
ond junior  in  an  action  for  damages  against 
a  railway  company.  He  colored;  but, 
the  sense  of  his  professional  dignity  rising 
uppermost  within  him,  he  answered  quietly, 
"if  you  want  assistance,  Monsieur,  I  dare- 
say, 1  shall  be  able  to  give  it  you." 

**  What's  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  My  name's  Horace  Gerold." 

"  Ah  I  I  thought  I'd  seen  those  eyes  some- 
where. Come  you  along  with  me,  young 
man.  We  two  are  friends.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  Nestor  Roche  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Horace  stop- 
ping. ''  My  brother  and  I  called  upon  him 
twice  by  our  father's  special  desire ;  but 
he  was  not  at  home  either  time,  —  that 
is,"  added  Horace  smiling,  *'he  was  at 
home  both  tiUiCs ;  but  once,  when  we  called 
at  twelve,  we  were  told  he  was  in  bed ;  and 
the  other  time,  when  we  went  at  three,  he 
was  breakfasting;  so  we  merely  left  cards." 

"  Yes :  so  would  you  be  in  bed  at  twelve 
if  you  were  editing  a  paper  till  six  in  the 
morning,"  rejoined  the  man  with  the  hat 
queerly.     "  But  give  me  your  hand.    I  was 

flad  to  see  your  honest  cards  on  the  table. 
Text  time  you  write  to  your  father,  tell  him, 
from  me,  that  there's  not  a  man  I  esteem 
more  under  heaven.  Come  alon^now,  and 
ril  tell  you  about  this  case,  lou  shall 
plead  it  for  me." 

It  was  a  very  hearty  grip,  something  like 
a  bear's,  which  he  gave  the  young  man. 
He  then  slipped  his  arm  through  his,  and 
the  two  went  to<Tether  to  a  form  m  a  corner 
of  the  Hall,  where  they  could  talk  over 
matters  in  quiet.  Horace,  though  a  little 
cha^'ined  that  a  man  so  worthy  as  Nestor 
Roche  was  known  to  be  should  wear  so 
eccentric  a  hat,  was  pleased  to  have  met 
his  father's  friend,  and  the  prospect  of  now 
handling  a  first  brief  added  very  naturally 
to  his  elation. 

"  Look  here,"  began  Nestor  Roche,  draw- 
ing a  copy  of  his  paper, "  La  Sentinelle," 
from  his  pocket.  "  My  gazette's  got  into 
hot  water.  It  would  never  get  into  hot  water 
if  I  alone  wrote  in  it ;  for  though  there's 
not  a  line  I  pen  but  what's  against  the 
Government,  I'm  an  old  hand,  you  see,  and 
know  how  to  steer  clear.  However,  some 
of  the  others  are  not  so  wary,  and  the  other 
day  one  of  my  young  ones,  Max  Delormay, 


who  does  the  'Echoes,*  wrote  thk  DOte, 
which  I  didn't  read  carefully  enough  bdoR 
it  went  into  print ;  so  that  now  we*T«  ^ 
an  action  for  libel  on  us  in  the  Correctioeal 
Court.  It's  all  my  fault,  for  Ddonear 
wouldn't  be  supposed  to  know ;  in  faci  no- 
body does  know  what's  libel,  and  whai'i 
not,  until  he's  written  twenty  years.  Of 
course  we  shall  be  convicted,  so  I  don't  a^ 
you  to  try  for  an  acquittaL  The  '  Senti- 
nelle,' an  opposition  journal  edited  by  aBe- 
publican,  and  tried  oefbre  three  ImpenalisI 
judges  without  jury,  for  attacking  aa  Im- 
perialist stock-jobber,  has  no  more  chance 
of  being  let  off  than  if  I'd  been  cac^t  in 
ibe  act  of  firing  at  the  £mperor's  carriage. 
Deiormay  and  I  shall  each  get  three 
months'  imprisonment ;  that's  what  we  sfaaQ 
get:  there'll  be  a  fine  into  the  bargain; 
and  as  the  plaintiff  has  laid  his  damages  it 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  I  expect  the 
judges  will  award  at  least  ten  thousand. 
All  that,  however,  is  of  no  consequence; 
those  are  the  risks  of  journalism,  like  the 
breakages  in  a  china-shop ;  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  edit  my  papier  just  as  well  in  the 
prison  of  Sainte  Pelagie  as  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  But  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  wtsk 
you  to  do.  You  must  show  in  your  speech 
that  we've  no  personal  rancor  against  this 
Ibllow  whom  Deiormay  has  attacked  ;  thst 
we  have  merely  hit  at  him  as  one  of  a  dis- 
reputable class  who  are  growing  rank  as 
weeds  under  this  precious  Second  Em- 
pire of  ours.  Make  of  this  affair  one  of 
commercial  morality.  Argue  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Press  to  expose  people  like  this 
fellow,  who  rob  the  public  just  as  truly  as 
if  they  stood  on  a  highway  road  and  rifled 
the  pockets  of  the  passers-by.  These  an 
the  facts  :  —  A  very  loose  fish  named  —  but 
look,  here  is  the  npte ;  you  can  read  it  for 
yoiu^elf." 

Nestor  Roche  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
a  passaore  of  "La  Sentinelle"  in  which 
figured  the  following  lines :  — 

"  We  have  noticed  two  very  interesting 
items  of  news  in  yesterday's  *  Moniteur ' : 
the  first  announcing  that  a  certain  Monsieur 
Isidore  Macrobe  has  been  appointed  Knight 
of  the   Imperial   Order  of  the   Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  second  proclaiming  through 
the  advertisementrcolumns  that  the  same 
M.  Isidore  Macrabe  has  been  elected  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  new  Society  du  CredU 
Parisien.   We  have  no  wish  to  say  any  thing 
unpleasant  either  to  the  Members  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honor  or  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Credit;  but  before  congratulating  the 
former  on  their  new  colleague,  and  the  lat- 
ter on   their  fre^  director,  we   confess  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  M. 
Isidore  Macrobe  is  the  same  Isidore  Ma- 
crobe who  was  declared  a  bankrupt  in  Parii 
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in  1835,  in  London  three  years  later,  and 
in  Brussels  in  1842 ;  whether  he  is  the  same 
31.  Macrobe  who,  having  returned  to  Paris 
in  1843,  singularly  welfoff  ailer  his  third 
bankruptcy,  at  once  revealed  himself  to  the 
world  as  Treasurer  of  a  Compagnie  Gdndrale 
du  Pavage  DepartemetUal,  which  Company 
never  paved  any  thing,  but  collapsed  in 
1845  —  that  is,  some  months  afler  M.  Ma- 
crobe had  with  striking  foresight  resigned 
lus  post  of  Treasurer,  and,  as  we  understand. 
Bold  his  shares  at  a  most  advantageous  pre- 
mium; whether  it  was  this  M.  Macrobe 
i^in  who,  in  1846,  bloomed  out  afresh  as 
Treasurer  of  the  SocieU  de  I  'Eclairage  RtLs- 
tiqu€j  which  did  rather  less  in  the  way  of 
lighting  than  the  other  bad  done  in  the 
way  of  paving,  and  from  which  M.  Macrobe 
retired,  as  before,  in  time  to  avoid  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  soon  after  befell  the  share- 
holders ;  and  finally,  whether  it  is  this  M. 
Macrobe  who,  in  1848,  being  a  zealous 
republican,  obtained  of  the  Provisional  Grov- 
fsrnmen  t  a  contract  for  supplying  all  the  coun- 
try mairies  with  plaster  statues  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which  statues  have  never  been  beheld  to 
this  day,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  M. 
Macrobe  having  ever  refunded  the  twenty 
thousand  francs  which  he  received  on  ac- 
count. It  is  a  correspondent  who  has  sug- 
gested that  we  shoula  ask  these  questions, 
and  we  do  so  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
elicit  an  answer.  If  all  the  Isidore  Ma- 
CTobes  just  alluded  to  form  but  one  individ- 
ual, it  will  remain  with  us  to  speculate  what 
can  be  the  claims  of  this  gentleman  to  be 
rewarded  with  an  order  of  merit,  and  to  act 
as  director  to  a  company  which  we  had 
hitherto  believed  to  b^  a  bond-Jide  enter- 
prise." 

Horace  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a 
slight  exclamation  at  reading  the  name  of 
Macrobe,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  said 
to  Nestor  Roche :  **  1  know  this  man  a  little ; 
he's  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lecoq  and  Ro- 
derheim,  with  which  mv  father  banks." 

'*  Oh,  you  know  him  I  will  that  prevent 
your  giving  him  a  dressing  ?  "  inquired  the 
editor. 

"  Not  the  least,**  rejoined  Horace.  "  If 
all  this  is  true,  the  man  deserves  to  be 
shown  up,  and  1  think  M.  Delormay  was 
quite  right  in  exposing  him." 

"  Weil,  I  don't  quite  know  about  that," 
grumbled  Nestor  Roche,  removing  his 
monumental  covering,  and  rubbing  the  gray, 
bristly  head  under  it  with  a  perplexed  air. 
'*  You  must  stick  to  that  line  of  arguing  in 
your  defence ;  but,  between  us  both,  if  new»- 

Sapers  set  themselves  to  unmasking  all  the 
lacrobes  in  Paris,  they'd  have  to  issue  a 
special  edition  every  morning.  I  shouldn't 
have  let  in  the  paragraph  at  all  if  I'd  been 
awake  when  I  read  it ;  bat  Delormay  gen- 


erally takes  things  so  quietly  that  1' didn't 
expect  to  see  him  fire  out  in  this  way,  and 
so  glanced  at  his  note  with  only  half  an 
eye.  The  whole  thing's  true,  though  ;  for  I 
remember  all  about  those  piaster  statues 
of  Liberty  which  were  to  replace  the  busts 
of  Louis  Philippe  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
true  doesn't  matter,  for  French  law,  as 
you've  learned,  won't  allow  a  defendant  in 
libel  to  furnish  proof.  No,  the  job's  a  bad 
one  for  us ;  and  it'll  be  useless  to  ask  for 
any  mitigation  of  penalty ;  but,  if  you  think 
you  can  manage  it,  I  shouldn't  be  sorrv  to 
see  M.  Macrobe  get  a  first-class  lashing. 
Since  he's  rammed  us  into  a  comer,  he  may 
as  well  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  mauling 
we  can  give  him." 

Horace  assented,  told  the  Editor  briefly 
all  he  kn^w  concerning  M. .  Macrobe  — 
which  was  very  little  —  and  inquired  for 
what  day  the  trial  was  fixed.  It  was  down 
for  hearing  on  the  following  Friday,  that  is, 
four  days  off,  it  being  then  a  Monday  ;  but 
as  postponements  of  a  week  or  fortnight 
can  generally  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
as  many  as  three  or  four  times  over,  there 
was  no  actual  reason  why  the  case  should 
come  on  for  another  six  weeks. 

**  I  wouldn't  ask  for  too  many  postpone- 
ments, though,  if  I  wero  you,"  remarked 
Nestor  Roche.  **  The  judges  are  always  as 
sulky  as  possible  with  our  trade ;  ana,  be- 
sides, it  doesn't  look  well  asking  for  ad- 
journments in  a  libel  case ;  it  gives  the 
plaintifi*  the  opportunity  of  bellowing  that 
we're  afraid  of  him.  Be  ready  to  face  the 
fellow  as  soon  as  you  can  —  without  ad- 
journing at  all  if  possible. 

Horace,  not  sorry  that  his  first  client 
should  be  as  impatient  of  delay  as  he, 
readily  promised  that  he  would  have  the 
case  at  his  fingers*  ends  by  Friday  morn- 
ing. He  was  not  likely  to  spare  the  mid- 
night oil  over  a  maiden  brief,  and  would 
have  worked  without  any  sleep  at  all  for 
the  next  three  days  if  needful.  Nestor 
Roche  gave  him  the  address  of  his  solicit- 
or, with  a  laconic  recommendation,  how- 
ever, not  to  follow  the  instructions  of  that 
luminary,  solicitors  being  temporizers  by 
nature,  addicted  to  adjournments,  and  de- 
void of  taste  for  stand-up  fighting.  He 
added,  that  he  himself  was  always  to  be 
seen  from  three  in  the  aflernoon  to  three  in 
the  morning  inclusively  ;  and  matters  being 
thus  pleasantly  settled,  he  observed  he  must 
be  on,  gave  another  grip  to  Horace,  buried 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  was  gone,  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  if  he  had  been  or- 
dering a  new  pair  of  shoes,  instead  of  pre- 
paring to  face  three  months'  imprisonment 

That  day  was  marked  with  a  white  stone 
by  the  two  brothers,  and  assuredly  they  are 
the  happiest  days  in  our  lives,  those  on 
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which  we  first  see  our  way  to  earning  oar  own 
living.  A  first  article  or  a  first  picture  ac- 
cepted, a  maiden  brief,  a  maiden  fee  — 
these  are  joys  which  may  well  console  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  struggle,  for  not  having 
been  bo*'n  with  golden  spoons  in  their 
ir.ratLo.  Emile  was  as  elated  at  his  brother's 
piece  of  luck  as  Horace  could  be ;  he  made 
no  doubt  that  now  his  brother  had  got  a  foot 
in  the  stirrup  he  would  quickly  ride  away  to 
fame.  But  this  was  not  all.  Emile  did 
not  confine  himself  to  mere  congratulations ; 
he  was  anxious,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  help 
in  assuring  Horace's  success.  During  the 
whole  evening  he  pored  over  libel  cases  in 
records  of  French  jurisprudence,  and  the 
following  morning  slipped  out  early,  with- 
out sayin<^  where  he  was  going,  and  remained 
absent  till  dinner-time.  When  tie  returned 
he  handed  his  brother  a  paper,  covered  with 
precise  notes  as  to  M.  Isidore  Macrobe's 
career.  He  had  spent  his  day  in  the  public 
library  of  the  Rue  Kichelieu,  consulting  the 
files  of  the  French  and  Belgium  **  Moniteurs  " 
and  of  ^^  The  London  Gazette  "  and  had  ac- 

2uired  proof  indisputable  as  to  the  worthy 
naneier's  three  bankruptcies.  Further,  he 
had  been  to  call  upon  two  members  of 
the  Provisional  Grovemment  of  1848,  and 
both  had  assured  him  that  the  details  as  to 
the  statue  contract  were  perfectly  correct, 
though  one  of  them  added  that  the  unlucky 
*'  Sentinelle"  had  placed  itself  altogether  in 
the  wrong  box,  for  that  suspicious  bankrupt- 
cies, suspicious  stock-jobbing,  and  suspi- 
cious practice  with  regard  to  Government 
contracts,  were  only  accounted  stigmas 
when  a  man  was  ruined  by  them.  This, 
too,  was  Manuel  Gerold's  rather  sorrow- 
ful view.  Horace  had  written  to  give 
him  an  account  of  the  case,  and  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  trial  he  received  an  answer, 
in  which  the  old  tribune  said  :  *'  I  am  not 
sorry,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  should  win 
your  spurs  in  defending  my  old  friend  Nes- 
tor Roche,  neither  am  I  in  any  way  con- 
cerned that  you  should  be  obliged  to  attack 
that  curious  M.  Macrobe,  well-wisher  of 
mine  though  he  profess  to  be.  At  the  same 
time,  let  me  warn  you  that,  from  the  world's 
point  of  view,  your  clients  have  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  Society  —  especially  Second 
Empire  society  —  will  always  be  averse  to 
having  ugly  truths  raked  up  against  a  man 
who  has  made  his  way.  l^othm^  that  you 
can  say  against  M.  Macrobe  will  affect  his 
reputation  in  the  least.  He  will  leave  the 
court  with  a  hiu;h  head,  and  pocket  poor 
Nestor  Roche's  damages  with  as  much  cool- 
ness as  if  the  money  were  owing  to  him." 

There  was  another  person  whose  opinions 
ip  the  matter  of  the  libel  leaned  much  rather 
towards  law  than  equity,  and  that  was  the 
excellent  M.  Pochemolle.    Coming  home 


on  the  eye  of  the  trial,  after  reeeiviii^r 
or  two  final  instructions  from  the  Edikar, 
Horace  was  stopped  by  the  honest  draper, 
who  dragged  him  oy  the  sleeve  into  his  shop* 
and  sai^iu  tones  of  dismay  :  "■  Dew  n^ 
M.  Horace,  what's  this  I  hear  — that  yoa*rs 
going  to  speak  against  M.  Macrobe?  It 
can't  be  true,  come  now  "  — 

And  Madame  Pochemolle,  b^iizid  her 
counter,  chimed  in  with  the  exclamazioD : 
**  Such  a  civil  young  gentleman  as  yoci  axe, 
M.  Horace ;  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  waj 
harm  against  anybody." 

It  to&  the  good  couple  some  time  to  un- 
derstand that  a  man  could  actually  recon- 
cile it  with  his  conscience  to  assail  so  ex- 
tremely respectable  a  person  as  M.  Macrohe. 
It  was  Mademoiselle   G^>rgette  who  had 
first  discovered  in  the  paper  the  paragradh 
which  said  :  *^  The  trial  of  '  La  SentiDelle,' 
in  the  person  of  its  editor,  printer,  and  oif 
M.  Max  Delormay,  a  member  of  the  staff^ 
for  libelling  M.  Macrobe,  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Lecoq,  Roderheim  and  Macrobe^  will 
take  place  on  Friday.     Maitre   Gibouiel 
is  retained  for  the  plaintiff,  Maitre  Horace 
Grerold  will  appear  tor  the  defence."     For 
a  while  M.  Pochemolle  had  clung  to  the 
saving  hope  that  this  might  be  a  mistakeiy 
or  that  there  were  two   Horace   Gerold% 
or  that  the  names  had  been   interverted; 
the  correct  reading  being  —  Giboulet  for 
I  he  defence  and  Gerold  for  the  plaintiff; 
but  when  Horace  avowed  without  a  blush 
that  the  announcement  was  perfectly  cor* 
rect,  M.  Pochemolle   called  to  mind   the 
words  of  solemn  warning  he  had  uttered  to 
the  young  men  at  the  sight  of  David's  pic- 
ture, and  reflected  that  the  present  ineiuent 
was  a  realization  of  his  worst  forebodings. 
Nothing  but  association  with  Republicans 
could  ever  have  seduced  a  well-nurtured 
and  generally  quiet  youth  into  takinjx  part 
with  a  subversive  print  against  a  gentleman 
who  paid  ready-money,  and  had,  sls.  it  was 
affirmed,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year.     He  hoped  that  no  harm 
would  come  of  it,  but  it  was  his  experience 
that  bad  beginnings  generally  led  to  evil 
ends. 

So  spake  M.  Pochemolle,  his  wife  as- 
senting with  a  sL^h ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Mademoiselle  Georgette,  Horace  would 
have  been  condemned  nem.  con.  by  the 
worthy  household.  But  Greorgette  Poche- 
molle, who  was  accustomed  to  speak  her 
mind,  and  who,  besides,  felt  an  interest  in 
the  two  rising  barristers  (as  what  young 
woman  will  not  feel  an  interest  in  a  couple 
of  young  men  who  pass  by  the  window 
several  times  a  day,  and  on  each  occasion 
favor  her  with  a  bow  ?  ) —  Greorgette  Poche- 
molle quietly  confronted  her  scandalized 
father,   in   defence   of  the   incriminated 
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▼oxilibL  '.    **  For,"  said  she,  "  what  if  this  M. 
iltfaoT-ob»e  desenres  to  be  spoken  against, 
y/rlxy  sliouldn't  M.  Horace  do  it  as  much  as 
ajiyhocLy   else?"     A   mild   query,  which 
caosecl  AI.  Pochemolle  to  stand  oolt  still,  and 
BJOLarwer,  with  all  the  dignity  he  could  com- 
mand,   **  Mademoiselle,  1  am  surprised  that 
you.  should  join  in  the  cry  as^ainst  one  of 
your  ia,tlier's  most  valued  customers.  When 
you  gro-w  to  be  older,  you  will  learn  that 
those  ^vrho  become  rich  are  always  pursued 
\>y  tlie  animosity  of  the  envious.     Let  it  be 
enough  for  you  that  M.  Macrobe  enjoys  my 
personal  esteem  and  that  of  his  sovereign, 
who  has  just  rewarded  him  with  the  Cross 
of  Honor." 

Georgette  went  on  with  her  stitching, 
hut  scolding  never  yet  convinced  a  wo- 
man* 

It     mast    be    confessed,  however,   that 
neither  bis  father's  predictions  nor  the  dra- 
per's lamentations  much  damp>ed  Horace 
Gerold.      Of  all  the  godsends  which  could 
befall  a  French  barrister  in  the  year  1854. 
that  most  to  be  prayed  for  was  a  brief  in  a 
political    trial.      At  a  time  when   public 
meeting?  were  prohibited,  when  people  held 
their  tongues  under  double  chain  and  p»d- 
lock,  when  even  the  parliamentary  debates 
were  a  secret,  it  was  something  for  a  man 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  standing  up  in 
a  full   court  and  giving  vent  to  whatever 
pent-up  liberalism  there  mi;j^t  be  in  him. 
wot  a  few  barristers  would  have  cheerfully 
bartered  one  of  their  ears  for  such  a  chance ; 
Ibr,  if  taken  good  advantage  of,  it  meant 
simply  reputation,  honor,  and  possibly  ibr- 
tnoe.     No  great  talent,  in  fact  no  talent  at 
all,  was  needed ;  all  that  was  required  was 
boldness.     Talent  is  of  use  when  a  cause 
has  to  be  won,  but  in  1854  the  results  of 
all  press   trials  were  known    beforehand. 
Barristers  accepted  the  defence  of  prosecut- 
ed jouraalists,  not  with  any  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  acquittal — that  tliey  were  aware 
would  have  been  an  idle  cV^am  —  but  with 
the  view   to   makin<y  sensation   speeches, 
which  should  bring  them  into  notice.     Hor- 
ace was  in  no  way  ignorant  of  this  particu- 
lar, and  the  more  he  thought  over  the  mat- 
ter the  more  clearly  did  he  perceive  that 
Nestor  Roche  had  thrown  an  occasion  in 
his  way  such  as  did  not  often  fall  to  a  plead- 
er of  but  a  few  months'  standing.     It  is  true 
that  the  trial  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
not  strictly  a  political  one,  being  virtually 
nothing  more  tnan  an  action  for  imprison- 
ment and  damages  brought  by  a  private 
person.    But  political  is  an  elastic  word ; 
m  France,  where  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
Bait  is  an  Imperialist  and  the  other  a  Radi- 
cal, the  judge  would  be  a  phcenix  who  kept 
politics  out  of  the  Question. 
Need  it  be  said  tnat  Horace  was  up  with 


the  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  famoos 
Friday ;  and  shall  we  blame  him  if  he  paid 
much  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  his 
toilet  ?  Always  neat  —  a  dandy  even  for 
the  Bar  —  he  put  himself  this  time  into 
black,  eschewing  the  gray  trousers  habitual 
to  the  vounorer  members  of  his  profession  ; 
and  selectea  the  stifiest  of  his  shirt-collars, 
no  doubt  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  lu- 
minaries of  the  judgment  seat.  He  had 
not  slept  very  soundly  the  night  before, 
neither  had  Emile.  The  latter,  quietly 
busy  to  the  last,  had  remained  working  till 
long  afler  midnight,  and  had  compiled 
about  twenty  foolscap  pages  of  notes,  full 
of  intelligent  arguments  and  precedents 
drawn  from  past  libel  cases.  "  You  would 
have  managed  this  case  better  than  I,''  said 
Horace  affectionately,  as  he  glanced  through 
this  labor  of  love.  Emile  had  neglected 
nothing ;  the  notes  were  plainly  written 
in  the  darkest  ink,  and  blank  spaces  were 
left  between  each,  so  that  they  mi:j;ht  more 
easily  catch  the  eye  if  consulted  in  a  hurry ; 
with  patient  thoughtfulness  an  appendix 
had  been  added  to  help  in  ready  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Just  as  the  two  brothers  were  going  to 
set  out,  soon  after  nine,  Georgette  Poche- 
molle came  running  up  with  a  letter.  By 
the  way,  it  was  not  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette's business  to  bring  up  letters,  but  the 
posrman,  when  pi-cssed  for  time,  frequently 
made  mistakes  and  left  lodgers'  letters  in  the 
shop  along  with  the  Pochemolle  correspond- 
ence, instead  of  delivering  them  to  the 
concierge  at  the  private  door.  On  such 
occasions  Mademoiselle  Georgette,  with  her 
father's  sanction,  would  often  run  up  stairs 
with  the  missive,  and  be  rewarded  with, 
**  How  orood  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble  1 "  or  "  We'i-e  really  ashamed  to  put 
you  to  so  much  inconvenience,"  which 
would  make  her  sometimes  say  to  herself 
that  these  Messieurs  Grerold,  especially  the 
eldest  —  for  it  was  commonly  he  who  spoke 
— were  certainly  very  well-bred  young 
men. 

The  letter  Mademoiselle  Georgette 
brought  was  rather  a  curious  one :  it  came 
from  the  imperturbable  M.  Macrobe :  — 

"My  Dear  M.  Horace:  I  just  hear 
that  you  are  retained  for  the  defence  in  my 
affair  with  the  *  Sentinelle.'  Bad  business 
for  Roche  —  I  am  talking  of  the  libel. 
He'll  be  knocked  down  in  heavy  damages, 
and  I  reckon  the  costs  will  be  biggish ;  but 
I'm  glad  we've  got  an  honorable  adversary 
like  you  against  us.  Of  course  the  whole 
story  of  the  *  Sentinelle '  is  a  lie  :  but  I  don't 
ask  you  to  believe  it  from  me.  I  only  write 
to  prove  there's  no  rancor.  We  who've 
maae  money  are  accustomed  to  hitting  from 
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those  who  haven't — I  don't  say  that  for 
you,  but  for  Roche. 
"  I  shake  your  hand  cordially, 

^'ISADORE  MaGROBE. 

"By-thfr-by,  you've  not  yet  kept  your 
promise  about  calling.  You  know  we've 
removed  since  I  last  saw  you.  Our  present 
address  is  294  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysdcs. 
Easily  find  the  house :  two  statues  of  naked 
boys  with  goats'-lcgs  playing  on  the  flute 
outside.** 

Horace  crumpled  up  this  calm  epistle, 
]au(;hing,  and  threw  it  into  the  6re. 

"  He*s  cool  enough,  at  all  events,"  said 
Emile  with  a  smile.  And  the  two  brothers 
set  off  together  for  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


A   FIRST  SPEECH. 


A  ROOM  forty  feet  long  by  twenty,  wain- 
fcoted  with  light  oak,  and  paperea  above 
the  wainscot  in  green,  studded  with  gold 
bees.  Twelve  rows  of  seats  on  either  side 
of  a  passage  running  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  and  leading  to  a  dais 
raised  two  feet  from  the  floor.  On  the 
dais,  a  table  covered  with  green  baize,  and 
three  arm-chairs.  To  the  lefl  of  the  dais  a 
low  pulpit,  to  the  right  a  dock.  On  the 
wall,  in  guise  of  ornament,  a  clock,  and  a 
bust,  in  marble,  of  the  sovereign  —  the  bust 
faces  the  dock,  the  clock  shows  its  face  to 
the  pulpit.  Over  the  dais  a  life-sized  picture 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  arms 
stretched  out  in  ghastly  whiteness,  and  the 
forehead  bloody  from  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Add  to  this  a  fire-stove  near  the  door,  three 
glistening  pewter  inkstands  with  three 
black  blottmg-books  on  the  dais  table,  a 
fourth  inkstand  and  blotting-book  in  the 
pulpit,  and  you  will  have  the  Sixth  Cham- 
ber of  Correctional  Police. 

From  ten  o'clock  till  four,  five  days  out 
of  the  week,  thieves  and  swindlers  are  put 
to  confusion  there.  On  Fridays  the  thieves 
and  swindlers  only  remain  in  possession  till 
noon ;  at  noon  come  the  journalists,  and 
the  procession  of  them  generally  lasts  till 
BIX.  Sometimes  the  journalists  are  too 
numerous  to  be  disposed  of  inftn  aflernoon, 
and  then  the  Wednesday  is  considerately 
set  apart  for  them.  Justice  shows  her 
respect  for  the  Press  by  making  the  thieves 
and  swindlers  wait. 

From  1852  to  1860  Press  trials  took 
place  with  closed  doors :  that  is,  none  but 
the  defendants,  plaintiffs,  witnesses,  and 


membcTB  of  the  Bar  were  allowed 
present  Things  were  conducted 
enfamille;  and  when  the  trial  wag 
the  papers  were  allowed  to  pablish  tbe 
dictment  and  the  judgment,  but  not 
speeches  for  Uie  defence,  or  the  depo^i 
of  the  witnesses.  This  last  prec^aation,  in-^ 
tended  to  safeguard  the  public  a:;aiiist  tfc« 
spirit  of  partiality  that  might  accrue  fron 
hearing  ooth  sides  of  the  question,  is  is 
force  to  this  day ;  but  the  reflation  whick 
kept  the  public  out  of  court  has  been  kindly 
abrogated.  There  is  nothing  now  to  pr^ 
vent  people  from  going  to  admLre  how 
justice  is  meted  out  to  the  pen  tribe. 

Thus,  in   1854,  the  trial  of  Macrobe   r. 
Roche  ought  to  have  been  pleaded   widi 
three  jud^s,  Monsieur  the  Public   Proee- 
cutor,  and  a  few  desultory  barris^tersv  foe 
sole  spectators.     So  said  the  law,   and  so 
said  the  besworded  Ma&icipal  Gaards.  who 
kept  watch  at  the  door,  inflexibly  keeping 
hack  the  curious,  and  disdaining  biandisb- 
ments,  supplications,  and  bribes  alike.    But 
in  France  laws  have  from   all  time  been 
much  easier  to  make  than  to  enforce,  and 
there  was  one  method  by  which  one  coald 
elude  both  the  vigilance  of  the  "  munici' 
pals"  without  the  court  and  that  of  the 
ushors  within.   The  way  was  simply  tbis :  to 
shave  off  one's  beard  and  musuiche.  if  one 
possessed  such  appendages,  and  to  hire  a 
barrister's  cap,  gown,  and  bands,  of  the  robe- 
man  at  the  Pala(.-e.     It  was  impossible  that 
the  ^  municipals  **  could  know  the  features 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Bar ;  the  shav^en 
or  plain-whiskered  face,  with  the  cap  and 
gown,  were  their  only  clews;  they  had  no 
power  to  keep  out  barristers,  and  so  in  yon 
walked.     Press  trials  were  such  an  attrac- 
tion  that  a  good    many   ioumalists    kept 
themselves  permanently  shaved,   so  as  to 
have  the  privilege  of  going  to  bear  their 
compeers  condemned   of  a    Friday.     The 
judges  more  than  suspected  the  infrin^ 
ment,  but  were  obligee!  to  wink  at  it.     One 
of  them  —  a    cantankerous    jud^re  — had 
tried  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil;  bat   the 
**  municipals "  at  the  door  are  not  a  pre- 
eminently intelligent  body,  and  when  told 
to  be  extra  careful,  they  kept  out  real  bar- 
risters as  well  as  spurious.     This  had  led   to 
complications.     The  Conseil  de  TOrdre  des 
Avocats  had  remonstrated,  and  demandet} 
an  apology.  Judges  don't  like  to  apologize ; 
and  so  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  the  shaven 
journalists  remained  masters  of  the  atua- 
tion. 

On  Friday  afternoons  the  Sixth  Chamber 
was  always  crowded.  When  Horace  Gre- 
rold  arrived  the  repunctually  at  twelve  wirh 
his  brother,  he  found  it  so  crammed  that 
there  would  not  have  been  standingHrocrfo 
for  a  magpie. 
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WM  going  to  be  tried;  to  him  the  Sixth 
Chamber  was  a  gambling-house,  in  which 
he  was  going  to  take  his  first  throw  with 
the  dice.  From  ten  till  twelve  he  had  been 
pacing  up  and  down  the  Salle  des  Pas  Per- 
dus,  rehearsing  the  main  points  of  his 
speech  with  Emile,  and  stifling  occasional 
C[ualms  of  nervousness  by  calling  all  his  van- 
ity and  young  ambition  to  his  aid.  A  congrat- 
ulatory shake  of  the  hand  or  two  from  several 
of  his  friends,  an  encouraging  nod  and 
smile  from  one  of  the  ^'  great  guns,"  who 
had  said  to  him,  '*  This  is  your  maiden- 
speech  day,  isn't  it,  GeroldV  I  wish  you 
success,*'  and  the  flattering  hums  of  ^*  That*s 
vounjj  Gerold."  "  That's  the  fellow  who's 
going  to  defend  the  *  Sentinelle,' "  which 
he  had  heard  in  the  crowd  outside  the 
court,  had  been  so  many  circumstances  that 
had  helped  to  buoy  him  up  like  corks  in  his 
small  sea  of  glory.  He  did  not  regain 
complete  and  cool  possession  of  his  head 
until  he  found  himself  seated,  with  his 
brother  to  the  right  of  him,  Nestor  Roche's 
solicitor  to  the  lef\,  and  the  three  judges  of 
the  Correctional  Court  enthroned  opposite 
him  on  their  dais.  , 

A  deep  silence,  and  business  at  once 
commenced.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
vain  formalities.  The  chief  judge  of  the 
three  —  a  florid  magistrate,  with  a  deal  of 
starch,  silk  cassock,  and  red  ribbon  about 
him  —  lifted  up  a  white  hand,  armed  with 
a  gold  pencilK-'ase,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
agreeable  as  the  abrupt  closing  of  a  steel- 
trap,  "  The  first  case  is  that  of  the  *  Journal 
de  la  Reforme,'  for  exciting  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Governments  Are  the 
]>artles  here?" 

Up  jumped  a  slim  barrister  from  close  to 
where  Horace  was  sitting,  and  mumbled  a 
request  for  adjournment  on  grounds  only 
audible  to  himself.  The  pencil  of  the 
chief  judge  traced  a  mark  on  the  Cause 
List,  and  the  trap-like  voice  rejoined,  "Ad- 
journed for  a  week.  But  this  is  your  third 
adjournment,  Maitre  Gribouille :  we  shall 
not  grant  you  another.  The  second  case  is 
*  La  Gazette  des  Boulevards,'  for  false 
news." 

The  figure  of  the  corpulent  editor  who 
talked  about  the  sacerdotjil  mission  of  the 
press,  leaned  forward  suddenly  and  whis- 
pered something  in  the  ear  of  a  barrister 
with  a  red  face.  This  man  of  law  rose  in 
an  off-hand  style,  and,  with  his  tongue  in 
liis  cheek,  intimated   that  he  was  unpre- 

Sared,  having  only  been  instructed  last 
londay  week.  At  this  a  square-set  form, 
hitherto  imbedded  in  the  folds  of  a  black 
gown  trimmed  with  ermine,  started  up  in 
the  pulpit  facing  Horace,  and  an  indignant 
face,  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  blue  spec- 
tacles, cried,  "  I  oppose  the  adjournment" 


'^  Monsieur  le  Frocarenr  Imperial  c^ 
poses,"  snapped  the  steel  trap;  ^  the  cm* 
shallproceed.'' 

*^  Then  we  will  let  judgment  go  by  de- 
fault," replied  he  with  the  tongue  in  kii 
cheek  I  "  we  can't  plead  if  we're  not  ready." 

There  was  a  general  grin,  for  he  with  tbe 
tongue  in  his  cheek  waa  a  legal  wag,  and 
his  client,  the  fat  editor  of  the  ^  Gazette  dei 
Boulevards,"  was  a  favorite.  Bui  l^ 
public  prosecutor  hereupon  leaped  op 
again. 

»  M^tre  Carrotte,"  said  he,  ^  I  shall  not 
allow  judgment  to  go  by  default.  Yoor 
client,  M.  de  Tirecruchon,  is  in  coart  at 
this  moment :  if  he  does  not  stand  forward 
and  plead  immediately,  I  shall  request  tbe 
bencn  to  have  him  arrested  and  put  into 
the  dock." 

''  Usher,  let  no  one  leave  the  coort,**  cried 
the  chief  judge  significantly. 

The  grinning  stopped.  The  fat  editor, 
looking  slightly  blue,  was  seen  leaning  orer 
and  conversing  again  with  the  re<i-faced 
barrister.  The  latter,  no  longer  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  then  stood  up  and  ex- 
postulated meekly.  He  knew  that  the  proe- 
ecution  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  taJdng 
the  course  proposed ;  but  he  relied  upon  the 
well-known  courtesy  of  Monsieur  le  Procu- 
reur  Imperial,  upon  his  generous  indul- 
gence, upon  his  universally  acknowledged 
sense  of  justice,  to  grant  just  one  more 
week's  respite;  and  he  looked  piteou^lJ 
towards  the  pulpit 

Monsieur  the  public  prosecutor,  having 
vindicated  his  importance,  which  was  prob- 
ably all  he  wanted  to  do,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  unbend  before  Maitre  Garrotte's 
humility.  He  announced  that  he  withdreir 
his  opposition  for  this  once,  but  that  sodi 
an  act  of  condescension  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  precedent.  Maitre  Carrotte  restored 
his  tongue  to  its  original  position  in  his 
cheek.  The  chief  judge  made  a  second 
mark  on  the  cause  list  with  his  gold  pencil- 
case,  and,  for  the  third  time,  the  steel-trap 
snapped  out :  '*  The  next  case  is  Macrobe 
versfis  Roche,  Delonuay,  and  Dutison ;  ac- 
tion for  libel.     Aiti  tbe  parties  here  ?  ** 

There  was  no  immediate  reply,  for  Maitre 
Giboulet,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  being 
a  great  gun,  had  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
his  dignity  to  remain  talking  outside  until 
he  was  being  actually  waited  for.  An  usjier 
had  to  go  out  and  call  him,  and  in  a  minute 
he  came  flustering  in  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour,  mopping  his  brow  with  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  followed  by  a 
brace  of  iuniors  with  bags.  "Pm  for  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  President,"  he  shouted,  lifting 
nis  square  cap  and  planting  it  on  his  head 
again. 

Horace  Gerold  stood  up,  and,  as  firmly 
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lS  he  could,  said,  <'And  Vm  for  the  de- 
endants." 

^  Xhe  case  is  opened/'  proclaimed  the 
sluef  judcre,  and  in  another  few  seconds 
Maitre  Criboulet  had  started  full  gallop  into 
us  indictment. 

As  this  is  a  record  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  two  Gerolds,  and  not  a  chroni- 
cle destiued  to  perpetuate  the  eloquence  of 
tlie  Frcfioh  bar,  it  will  be  as  well  to  make 
DO  more  than  a  passing;  mention  of  all  the 
fine    thin;:rs   which    Maitre   Giboulet  said, 
and  of  all  that  part  of  the  trial  which  in- 
clodci    the   examination  of  the  plaintiff, 
defendants,   and    witnesses    by  the    trap- 
▼oiced    iudj^.      To  those  who  know  how 
these    tiling    are    managed    in    France, 
it   is  quite  needless  to  explain  that  Mai- 
tre   Giboulet,    who    was    an     Imperialist 
and  an  official  member  of  the  legislature, 
animadverted  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth 
upon  that  base-born  spirit  of  envy  which 
attached  itself  to  men  who  had  rapidly  at- 
tained wealth  by  dint  of  handwork  and 
enterprise.     Yet  he  did   not  rant,  for  he 
was  a  good  orator,  —  albeit  the  chief  use  to 
which  he  put  his  tongue  in  the  legislative 
chamber  was  to  cry  "  Bravo  I  bravo  l"  when 
the  ministers  spoke.     lie  referred  in  a  few 
feeling  words  to  the  spotless  and  industri- 
ous career  of  his  client,  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  all  financial  circles, 
'*  and  also  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  him- 
self, Mr.  President,  as  you  will  see  when  he 
comes  into  court  by  the  ribbon  of  honor  on 
his  breast."    He  then  made  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  newly  founded  Socidt^  du   Credit 
ParUien,  which  was  to    confer    priceless 
boons  u]K)n  humanity,  and  the  shares  of 
which  were  already  at  three  hundred  francs 
premium ;  and  he  concluded  by  a  dignified 
protest  against  the   licentiousness  of  the 
press,  and  a  prayer  that  justice  would  safe- 

Suard  the  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  in- 
emnif'y  his  client  by  heavy  damages  for 
a  libel  at  once  groundless,  heartless,  and 
malicious. 

Maitre  Giboulet  sat  down,  and  a  few  of 
the  money-men,  who  had  crept  in  with 
borrowed  plumes,  mumbled  **  Trh  bien  !  " 
the  bejijowned  journalists  retorting  by  cry- 
ing "  Hush  I "  and  "  Silence  1 "  with  great 
zeal,  thous;h  with  good  humor.  The  cross- 
((uestioning  of  the  defendants  was  then  com- 
meoced  by  the  presiding  judge,  who,  being 
an  old  hand,  conducted  matters  roundly 
and  with  a  rigid  impartiality  of  which  I  will 
try  and  give  an  idea. 

To  Nestor  Roche.  —  "  Stand  up,  sir ;  your 
name?"  ^ 

Nestor  Roche.  —  "  My  profession  is  jour- 
nalism ;  my  address  Rue  Montmartre." 

**  Why  do  you  libel  honest  men  ?  " 

**  I  never  hbelled  an  honest  man." 


**  I  beg,  sir,  you  won't  split  straws  with 
me.  You  have  slandered  an  honest  gentle- 
man, a  knight  of  the  Liegion  of  Honor,  a 
director  of  one  of  the  greatest  financial 
companies  in  Paris ;  you  can  have  had  but 
one  motive,  that  of  sordid  envy ;  and  I  ad- 
vise you,  ii*  you  hope  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  court,  to  make  an  unreserved  apology. 
On  consulting  the  record  of  your  ante- 
cedents, I  find  you  have  been  imprisoned 
four  times  for  press  offences ;  twice  under 
the  present  reign,  and  twice  under  the  last; 
you  are  evidently  a  danger  to  society. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

"That  what  you  call  a  libel  is  a  true 
statement.    I "  — 

**  Monsieur  Roche,  I  cannot  suffer  you  to 
bring  into  court  the  slanders  which  yon 
have  already  endeavored  to  propagate 
through  your  journal.  Your  misdemeanor 
is  aggravated  by  this  display  of  effrontery. 
Stand  down  1  ** 

The  next  to  come  up  was  M.  Max  Delor- 
may.  Now,  M.  Max  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  verj'  downright  and  cutting. 
This  is  what  his  resolution  came  to  :  — 

**  Monsieur  Delormay,  I  find  you  are 
twenty-five,  and  the  only  son  of  a  mother 
who  has  tried  to  brin^  you  up  as  a  respect- 
able member  of  society.  On  comin<r  to 
Paris  five  years  a^,  the  kindness  of  Mon- 
sieur le  Pr^I'ot  do  la  Seine  obtained  for  you 
an  appointment  as  clerk  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ;  but,  last  year,  you  lefl  your  place. 
Were  you  discharged  for  misconduct  r " 

M.  Delormay  (hotly). — "Certainly  not. 
Who  has  dared  to  insinuate  such  a  false- 
hood ?  I  resigned  because  I  earned  only 
two  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  could  gain 
more  than  double  by  my  pen." 

"  Exactly.  You  preferred  the  disreput- 
able gains  to  be  had  by  libelling  your  bet- 
ters to  the  modest  salary  obtainable  by 
labor  in  an  honorable  career.  Don't  inter- 
rupt me,  sir;  I  know  what  I'm  saying. 
Wnat  business  has  a  young  man  of  your 
age  to  insult  one  superior  to  him  in  years, 
social  position,  and  worth  ?  It's  a  cowardly 
thing,  do  you  hear,  sir?  But  you  may 
stand  down.  Your  attitude  suiBciently 
shows  that  I  may  appeal  in  vain  to  you  for 
a  spark  of  contrition  and  good  feeling." 

And  so  down  went  M.  Max,  looking  very 
much  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  something, 
though  too  nonplussed  to  put  that  some- 
thing into  words. 

Next  came  M.  Dutison,  the  lean  and 
melancholy  printer,  who  observed,  dole- 
somely,  that  seven  daily  newspapers  and 
eight  weekly  ones  were  printed  on  his 
premises,  and  that,  with  the  best  intentions 
m  the  world,  it  was  utterly  beyond  his 
powers  to  revise  them  all.  He  was  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  terms :  ^- 
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^MoDueur  Dutuoa,  I  inlbrmed  you, 
when  last  you  were  here,  that  this  excuse 
was  shallow  and  friyolous.  A  printer 
should  ponder  over  every  line  of  manuscript 
before  submitting  it  to  his  presses.  He 
should  be  the  paternal  censor  of  all  the 
writings  put  into  his  hands. ** 

**  Yes,  and  see  all  his  customers  go  and 

Kit  their  printing  done  elsewhere,"  ejaco- 
ted  M.  Dutison,  with  dismal  irony. 

*<  Sir,  an  honest  printer  would  be  con- 
soled for  the  loss  of  custom  by  the  possession 
of  a  blameless  conscience." 

M.  Dutison  seemed  to  consider  this 
solace  insufficient,  and  was  sent  back  to 
his  seat,  with  the  gratifying  assurance  that, 
if  he  would  only  wait  till  by  and  by,  he 
would  see  what  would  happen  to  him.  The 
presiiUng  judge  then  called  the  name  of 
I*rosper  Macrobe,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
introduced,  irreproachably  dressed,  be- 
eloved,  smugly  shaven,  and  looldng  the 
image  incarnate  of  respectability.  In  the 
topmost  button-hole  of  his  frock-coat  flashed 
a  spick-^pan  new  piece  of  scarlet  ribbon. 
He  cast  a  quick  glance  round  the  room, 
leisurely  drew  off  one  of  his  black  gloves, 
and,  catching  sight  of  Horace,  nodded  as 
amicably  to  nim  as  if  the  two  had  been 
breakfasting  together. 

Wondrous  was  the  transformation  which 
the  features,  voice,  and  manner  of  the  pro- 
siding  jud^e  now  underwent. 

*^  Monsieur  Macrobe,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  answer  the  usual  questions  as  to  name 
and  profession  ?  They  are  a  mere 
formality." 

And,  saying  this,  the  steel-trap  became 
softened  as  though  it  had  been  oiled,  whilst 
a  deferential  smirk  irradiated  the  thin  lips 
of  the  speaker. 

Monsieur  Macrobe  evinced  no  objection 
to  furnish  all  the  explanations  that  were 
required  of  him.  He  briefly  stated  who 
he  was,  hinted  that  he  was  uncommonly 
rich,  and  hesitated  for  some  polite  term  by 
which  he  could  intimate  that  he  cared  not 
two  brass  stivers  what  was  said  about  him.  ' 
The  judge  was  evidently  unwilling  to  keep 
a  man  oi  such  parts  lon^  on  his  Tegs,  and, 
after  a  couple  of  totally  insignificant  ques- 
tions, would  have  dismissed  him  ;  but  Emile, 
whose  usually  placid  face  had  been  settling 
into  the  rigidity  of  contempt  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ttiis  burlesque  of  justice,  nudged 
his  brother  and  whispered,  "  Up  at  him, 
and  cross-question  him." 

Horace  Gerold  had  been  undergoing 
during  ten  minutes  a  sort  of  wet-blanket 
infliction  from  the  solicitor  on  his  lefl,  who, 
in  despair  at  the  youth  of  his  client's  ad- 
vocate, repeated  mistrustfully,  yet  with 
depressing  persistency,  "  Mind  and  be 
prudent,  Monsieur  .Kireiohl^^  mind  and  be 


prudent."  At  his  brother^s 
Horace  at  once  shook  off  this  dotard, 
starting  up,  looked  the  plaintiff  foil  in  the 
flice,  and  said,  "Monsieur  Macrobe,  re- 
member you  are  on  your  oath.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  true  that  you  nave  been  thrice  bank- 
rupt? that  yon  obtained  a  oontrad 
which  "  — 

He  could  get  no  farther.  The  bine- 
spectacled  visage  of  Monsieur  le  Procoreiir 
Imperial  leaped  up  in  the  pulpit  like  a 
jack-in-the-box,  crying, "  I  protest  I  "  Ttm 
two  minor  judges,  aghast  with  astonish 
ment,  exclaimed,  **  Order ! '  The  presiJ- 
ing  jud^e,  quivering  with  the  an<;er  of 
outraged  majesty,  shouted,  ^  Maitne  Crcrald, 
I  recall  you  to  the  respect  you  owe  tbe 
court.  You  well  know  that  it  is  against 
all  rules  for  the  Bar  to  interrogate  a  wi^ 
ness  otherwise  than  through  the  Bench.* 

Poor  Horace  apologized.  Ho  had,  in- 
deed, forgotten  this  important  rule.  Red- 
dening, and  a  little  dashed,  he  resumed, 
'*  Will  the  Bench  kindly  ask  the  plaintiff 
whether  "  — 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  sir,"  broke  in 
the  chief  judge,  indignantly;  and  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  without  any  such  ex- 
pression  of  his  opinion  being  called  for, 
rose  anew,  and  cried,  "  I  move  that  the 
question  is  altogether  out  of  place.  Hie 
Code  lays  down  that,  in  cases  of  libel,  it 
shall  not  be  allowable  for  the  defendants 
to  adduce  proofs  of  their  asseverations.  * 
Besides,"  added  the  Procureur,  with 
triumphant  logic,  ''even  if  the  defendants 
possessed  the  privilege,  it  would  be  of  do 
use  to  them,  for  we  are  entirely  convinced 
that  their  assertions  are  false.'* 

"  Precisely  so,"  assented  the  chief  judge; 
"  the  libel  is  false  and  malicious,  and  it  is 
against  all  law  that  the  defendants  should 
seek  to  establish  the  contrary." 

Emile  turned  pale  with  disgust,  and  bit 
his  lips  savagely.  As  for  Horace,  the  blood 
had  flowed  to  his  head ;  he  made  a  couple 
of  steps  forward,  and  for  half  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  disturb- 
ance in  court;  but  the  cautious  solicitor 
sprang  up  in  terror,  and  pulled  him  back 
by  the  gown.  '*  Oh  I  be  prudent,  M. 
Gerold  —  be  prudent,**  said  he.  Horace 
turned  with  flashing  eyes  to  Nestor  Roche, 
who  was  seated  bemnd  him.  '*  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"  Do  nothing,"  answered  the  odier, 
coolly.  ^  Wait  till  it  s  your  turn  to  speak, 
and  then  pitch  in  to  everybody," 

Horace  sank  into  his  place.  The  non- 
chalance of  Nestor  Boche  discouraged  him. 

*  This  law  was  repealed  by  the  National  A» 
aembly  in  1871 ;  but  only  so  far  as  libels  a^lnst  Qov* 
emmcnt  fanctlonarles  are  concerned.  A  writer 
libelling  a  private  person  is  still  danied  the  xl^l 
of  proving  that  hia  ubal  Is  •  troth. 
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"Wbllst  his  liberty  was  being  weighed  in 
tlie  balances  of  Imperial  justice,  the  Editor 
'wras  unconcernedly  writing  a  leading  ar- 
ticle in  his  note-book  with  an  odd  bit  of 
pencil. 

Neither  of  the  parties  desiring  to  call 
iritoesses,  the  fluent  Maltre  Giboulet  at 
once  set  about  delivering  a  second  edition 
of  his  opening  speech.    He  thanked  the 
fiench  for  its  impartiality ;  declared  mag- 
nanimously that  he  bore  no  grudge  against 
his    young  friend  and  adversary,  Maitre 
Gerold,  for  having  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  envenom  the  discussion ;  and  re- 
newed his  impressive  yet  temperate  appeal 
for  substantial  damages.     Everybody   ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  very  gentleman-like 
epeecb.    Maltre  Giboulet   was  succeeded 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor.     As  this  function- 
ary is  supposed  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
whichever  party  he  may,  after  honest  con- 
sideration, deem  aggrieved,  it  was   only 
natural  that  he  should  inveigh  with  splendid 
energy  against  the  defendants.    *^  For,  in- 
deed," said  he,  with  honest  wrath,  *'  who  is 
there  among  us  that  would  not  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  having  all  his  past  life  disclosed  ? 
What  hope  is  there  for  any  honorable  man, 
if  papers  are  suffered  to  reveal  all  he  said 
.IT  did  ten  or  twenty  years  a^  ?     The  press, 
gentlemen,  is  becoming  each  day  more  and 
more  a  danger ;  the  landmarks  of  society 
must  soon  be  swept  away  if  it  be  not  kept 
in  check.    M.  Prosper  Macrobe  will  leave 
the  court  with  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
all  upright  minds,  whilst  his  libellers  will 
be    branded   forever  with  the  stigma  of 
indelible  shame." 

M.  le  Procureur  was  always  overpower^ 
ingly  eloquent  in  anathematizing  periodical 
literature.  It  is  surprising  what  a  number 
of  prints  and  journalists  he  had  branded 
wiUi  the  stigma  of  indelible  shame. 

And  now  came  the  important  moment 
when  Horace  Crerold  was  to  speak.  The 
Public  Prosecutor  had  embedded  himself 
anew  in  his  pulpit,  well  content  with  his 
own  oration,  and  afler  the  usual  amount  of 
buzzing,  foot-scraping,  and  coughing  that 
succeeds  the  delivery  of  half  an  nour's 
speech,  a  deep  hush  pervaded  the  court. 
The  defence  is  the  episode  j^or  excellence  of 
a  press  trial.  In  this  instance,  too,  those 
who  knew  the  name  of  the  council  were  a 
little  curious  to  see  how  the  son  of  the  Tri- 
bune Gerold  would  demean  himself. 

The  beginning  was  not  very  promising. 
For  the  ^t  time  in  his  life,  Horace  experi- 
enced that  disagreeable,  and  totally  indes- 
cribable sensation  of  perceiving  every  eye 
in  a  crowded  room  fixed  on  him.  Till  he 
opened  his  mouth,  he  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  he  could  so  falter  and  stammer, 
and  longed  that  the  floor  might  yawn  and 


swallow  him.  He  had  counted  <m  an  ea^ 
triumph,  for  he  was  full  of  his  subject;  but 
on  rising,  and  hearing  the  unearthly  echo  of 
his  own  single  voice,  and  feeling  beside  him 
the  leaden  weight  of  his  two  arms,  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  lifl  or  move,  all  his  ideas 
seemed  to  go  as  clean  out  of  his  head  as 
though  they  had  been  wiped  away  with  a 
sponge.  To  add  to  his  composure,  the 
cnief  judge  took  the  occasion  of  nin ting  that 
he  hoped  the  speech  would  not  be  long,  as 
there  was  really  no  defence  possible. 

It  was  Emile  who  saved  his  broths 
from  premature  collapse  by  whispering 
energetically,  "Well  said,"  "That's  it,'^ 
"  Perfect,"  &c.  By  so  doing  he  drew  down 
on  himself  the  sharp  censure  of  the  Bench ; 
but  his  welcome  excitations  helped  Horace 
to  bridge  over  the  first  few  moment-s  of 
emotion,  after  which  the  horrible  fear  of 
breaking  down  and  becoming  ridiculous 
acted  like  a  tonic,  and  did  the  rest.  The 
voice  of  the  speaker,  which  had  been  run- 
ning all  wild,  and  scaling  every  note  in  the 
octave,  from  the  husky  to  the  shrill  falsetto, 
gathered  firmness  and  became  controllable. 
Horace  spoke  spasmodically,  but  one  by 
one  his  ideas  returned.  He  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  those  of  a  friend  opposite  him, 
whose  changes  of  expression  served  him  as 
beacons.  Gradually  he  warmed  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  the  trumps  were  all  in  his  hand  ;  ar- 
guments began  to  crowd  upon  him.  A  low 
murmur  of  approbation  soon  told  him  that 
he  had  struck  upon  the  right  path,  and  was 
making  straight  for  the  sympathies  of  his 
audience.  The  last  remnant  of  nervousness 
forsook  him.  He  spoke  out  flatly,  plainly, 
fearlessly.  The  judges,  who  at  first  had 
thrown  themselves  back  in  their  chairs, 
leaned  forward  and  stared  uneasily;  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  who  had  affected  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  quiet  nap,  glared  from 
behind  his  blue  spectacles  as  if  he  was  get- 
ting more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  En- 
couraged, emboldened,  Horace  Gerold 
branched  out  from  the  main  argument  of 
his  plea  into  an  appeal  of  that  kind  which 
always  finds  an  echo  in  Frenchmen,  and 
which,  in  times  of  oppression,  sets  fire  to 
them  like  tinder.  He  spoke  of  lost  liberties, 
and  there  was  a  thrill.  The  dullest  can  be 
eloquent  on  such  a  theme ;  and  young  Ge- 
rold, who  was  not  a  dullanl,  threw  out  the 
burning  words  with  a  fervor  of  earnestness 
that  quickly  stirred  his  hearers  to  the  mar- 
row. There  are  crowds  whom  it  takes  a 
great  deal  to  move ;  next  to  nothing  is  re- 
quired to  animate  a  French  crowd.  It 
seemed  to  some  of  the  spectators  present  as 
though  in  the  excited  young  orator  before 
them,  they  saw  the  image  of  the  rising 
generation  standing  forth  to  protest  against 
&e  cowardice  of  its  fietthers  which  had 
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handed  France  over  to  slavery.  A  load 
explosion  of  munnurs  greeted  an  unwise  at- 
tempt of  the  chief  judge  to  check  the  speak- 
er. The  judge  desisted,  cowed ;  and  firom 
that  moment  the  success  of  Horace  Gerold 
was  sealed.  The  arms  no  longer  hung  like 
lead  now ;  they  moved  with  the  simple  but 
magnificent  gestures  of  scorn  and  defiance ; 
the  face  was  flushed,  the  hair  thrown  back ; 
faster  and  faster  fell  the  words,  louder  and 
braver  grew  the  denunciations,  until  at  last 
the  speaker  stopped  amidst  a  tremendous 
uproar.  Everybody  in  court  had  risen; 
enthusiastic  cries  of  *<  Bravo "  shook  the 
raflers;  the  three  judges,  on  their  feet,  and 
livid  with  rage  were  shouting,  '*  You  shall 
apologize!"  Nestor  Roche  had  rushed 
finom  out  of  his  place  and  embraced  Horace, 
kissing  him  on  both  cheeks,  French  fashion : 
Emile,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
was  wringing  his  brother's  band  and  crying, 
**  Well  done,  Horace ;    admirably  spoken." 

"You  shall  apologize,"  vociferated  Ae 
Bench.  "  You  said  'corrupt  judges;*  we 
will  have  an  instant  apology." 

"  Did  I  say  *  corrupt  judges  ? '  "  asked 
Horace,  and  indeed  it  was  in  perfect  good 
faith  he  put  the  question,  for  he  could  not 
have  told  for  the  life  of  him  what  he  had 
been  saying. 

**  An    instant    apology  I "    roared    the 
judges. 

"  An  humble  apology,"  yelped  the  Public 
Prosecutor. 

Apologize  at  such  a  moment  1  Apologize 
when  a  score  of  hands  were  being  stretclied 
out  to  him,  and  tongues  were  repeating 
clamorously,  "  Bravo,  bravo  I  "  In  a  clear, 
ringing  voice,  Horace  replied,  "  I  shall 
never  retract.  1  said  *  corrupt  judges,'  and 
1  maintain  the  term." 

The  Public  Prosecutor  immediately  cried, 
«  Maitre  Gerold  has  been  guilty  of  an  out- 
rageous contempt  of  court.  I  pray  that  the 
Bench  will  use  its  discretionary  powers  to 
punish  him."  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  contempt  of  court ;  the  three  judges 
caught  up  their  caps,  and;  swept  out  of  the 
room  by  the  door  behind  the  oaIa  to  delib- 
erate. 

Impossible  to  describe  the  scene  in  court 
during  their  absence.  Barristers,  journal- 
ists, left  their  seats  and  scrambled  over 
desks  and  forms,  to  cluster  round  Horace 
and  shake  hands  with  him.  Half  an  hour 
before  he  had  been  a  simple,  struwling, 
and  pretty  nearly  briefless  advocateTnow 
he  was  a  hero.  "Well  said,  indeed," 
"Your  speech  was  inimitable,"  "  You  called 
the  coup-rrHat  a  crime ;  give  me  your  hand ; 
youro  uiy  friend."  Such  were  a  few 
amongst  the  hundred  exclamations  that  rose 
like  fusees  from  out  of  the  transported 
uttong.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  ushers 


souffht  to  impofle  sUeoce ;  they  were  bidda 
hold  their  peace,  and  jostled  with  igDoauar 
—  the  noise  was  deafening.  One  mam 
witness  such  a  scene  to  resuize  it  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  as  cool  as  a  cucnmbcr,  IL 
Prosper  Macrobe  bustled  forward,  sdzed 
Horace's  hand  like  the  rest,  and  exclaimed, 
"My young  friend,  admiration  knows  bo 
camp ;  splendid  speech  :  always  knewyoa'd 
make  your  way."  At  which  the  spectatm 
around  clapped  their  hands,  thinking  this 
was  truly  manly  behavior  on  the  finn- 
cier's  part  M.  Macrobe  had  quite  rdied 
upon  this  impression  ;  that  enterpnan^ 
man  never  laid  out  any  thing  save  al 
interest. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  jodses 
returned.  Horace  was  perfectly  aware  t£st 
he  was  goin^  to  get  his  share  of  whatever 
penalty  was  m  store,  but  this  did  not  affect 
him  in  the  least  —  neither,  I  fancy,  did  the 
other  thought,  that  his  fine  speech  had  per- 
haps not  done  overmuch  for  his  client's 
interest  There  was  no  need  to  prodaim 
silence  anew :  the  lull  in  the  court  was 
instantaneous.  When  the  judges  reached 
their  place^  one  could  have  heard  a  gnat  fly. 
The  chief  judge  held  two  written  judgments 
in  his  hand.  Still  white  with  rage,  and  xn. 
aloud,  rasping  voice,  he  read  ont  the 
nrst :  — 

"  Whereas  the  newspaper  <  La  Senti- 
nelle '  published  in  its  number  of  the  15di 
April,  1855,  a  note  beginning  with  the 
words,  *  We  noticed  in  yesterday's  "  Moni- 
teur,** '  and  endinsr  with  the  wonis  *  a  bvnO' 
fide  enterprise  ; '  and  whoreas  the  said  note 
contains  a  wilful  and  malicious  libel  affect- 
ing the  character  and  reputation  of  M. 
Prosper  Macrobe  ; 

"  And  whereas  the  said  M.  Prosper 
Macrobe  never  gave  cause  of  just  ofience  to 
the  defendants,  so  that  it  is  evident  the  libel 
can  only  proceed  from  a  wanton  spirit  of 
mischief; 

"  Whereas  the  defendant,  Max  Delor- ' 
may,  wrote  the  note,  knowing  it  to  be  libel- 
lous ; 

**And  the  defendant,  Nestor  Roche, 
editor,  inserted  it  in  the  newspaper  *■  La 
Sentinelle/  likewise  knowing  it  to  be  libel- 
lous ; 

<*And  the  defendant,  DuUson,  printer, 
rendered  himself  accessory  to  the  misd^ 
meanor  by  printing  the  said  note  : 

"  The  Court, 

"  Conformably  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Public  Prosecutor, 

**  Condemns 

"  Nestor  Roche  to  six  months*  imprisoo- 
ment,  and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  francs ; 

"  Max  Delormay  to  six  months*  imprison 
menty  and  a  fine  of  five  thousand  francs : 
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**  I>utison  to  two  months'  imprisonment, 
i>r&d  2k  fine  of  two  thousand  francs ; 

*"*  ^od  the  three  defendants  conjointly  to 
jp&y  five  and  twenty  thousand  francs  dam- 
ages to  the  plaintiff,  together  with  all  the 
c^oets  of  the  triaL" 

■X'Jaeii  came  the  second  judgment :  ^> 

**  A^Thereas  Maitre  Horace  Ceroid,  advo- 
c^kte,     practising  at  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Paris,  did  on  the  —  th  day  of  April,  1855, 
kk^ing   in    the    Court   of   Correctional 
^olice,  render  himself  guilty  of  a  gross  con- 
tempt of  court,  by  uttering  words  reflecting 
OD  txie  honor  of  the  Magistracy  ; 

*•  Ajdd  whereas  the  said  Maitre  Gerold, 
on     l>eing  summoned  to  retract  his  words 
and  tender  an  apology,  refused  to  do  so ; 
*'  The  Court, 

**  Conformably  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Pixl>lic  Prosecutor,  and  by  virtue  of  its  dis- 
cretionary powers, 
**  Condemns 

''*  Maitre  Horace  Gerold  to  be  disbarred 
from  pleading  in  any  Court  of  the  French 
JSuipire  during  a  period  of  six  months." 

Xhat  evening  Horace  Gerold  was  the 
most  talked-of  man  in  all  Paris. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

SWBETS  AND  BITTBRS  OF  POPULARITY. 

PoPULABiTY  does  not  come  or  go  by 
halves  in  Paris ;  it  encircles  or  forsakes  one 
with  all  the  suddenness  of  a  change  of 
wind.  Previously  to  Horace's  sensation 
■peech,  the  brothers  had  led  very  retired 
Uvea,  paying  few  visits,  and  being  them- 
selves little  vidited,  save  by  one  or  two 
young  barristers  of  their  own  age,  who  had 
been  their  companions  during  their  student- 
days.  On  the  morrow  of  the  speech  there 
was  not  a  cafi^  in  Paris,  not  a  club-house, 
not  a  drawing-room,  where  Horace  Gerold 
was  not  the  leading  subject  of  conversation. 
For  the  moment,  he  supplanted  Sebastopol, 
which  the  Allies  were  doing  their  very  best 
to  take,  without  succeeding. 

It  may  seem  strange  mat  the  maiden 
speech  of  an  unknown  barrister  should  have 
been  able  to  effect  such  a  commotion  ;  but 
stranger  things  than  that  used  to  happen  in 
those  days.  Considered  soberly,  the  speech 
was  not  a  master-work.  It  failed  a  good 
deal  in  plain  logic,  and  as  a  defence  on  be- 
half of  accused  men  it  was  disastrous,  for  it 
bad,  without  any  doubt,  caused  the  penalty 


of  the  defendants  to  be  doubled  But  Hoi^ 
ace  had  had  the  striking  merit  c  f  speaking 
out  the  truth  flatly  at  a  moment  when 
scarcely  anybody  dared  epeak  at  aU. 
Herein  lay  his  success. 

He  was  also  helped  a  good  deal  into  pub- 
lic favor  by  the  fact  that  the  judges  bad  dis- 
barred him  for  six  months.  To  get  one's 
clients  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment instead  of  three  is  well  —  it  is  like 
inserting  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ;  but  to 
get  one's  self  disbarred  into  the  bargain  is 
splendid  —  it  is  like  driving  the  wedge 
bodily  in. 

According  to  the  courteous  usage  of  a 
time  when  avowed  Liberals  were  so  few 
that  they  deemed  themselves  all  friends, 
Horace  Grerold  received  a  congratulatory 
call  from  most  of  the  men  of  mark  in  Paris. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  of  the 
bar,  prettv  nearly  every  one  of  the  students 
in  the  Scnool  of  Law,  and  some  three  or 
four  score  opposition  journalists,  left  their 
cards  upon  him.*  It  was  a  singular  pro- 
cession, which  lasted  three  days,  to  the 
mingled  consternation  and  pride  of  M. 
Pochemolle  —  consternation,  because  the 
honest  draper  could  not  but  wince  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  factiousness  incarnate 
walking  up  bis  staircases;  pride,  because 
the  go^  man  worshipped  success,  and  felt 
all  the  importance  of  possessing  a  lodger 
who  was  getting  on  so  famously. 

Ailer  the  cards  came  the  anonymous  let- 
ters and  the  albums;  the  former  mostly 
eulogistic  and  feminine  (there  must  be  wo- 
men who  have  an  uncommon  amount  of 
time  to  lose),  the  latter  feminine  also,  and 
accompanied  by  notes  pra^dng  M.  Horace 
Grerold  kindly  to  write  a  few  verses,  a  sen- 
timent, or  any  thing  in  the  world,  provided 
onlv  he  signed  his  name  to  it.  After  this 
arrived  the  artist  of  a  comic  paper,  who  re- 
quested leave  to  portray  Horace  with  a 
head  three  times  bigger  than  his  body. 
This  was  the  ne  plus  uUra,  When  a  gen- 
tleman asks  permission  to  draw  you  wim  a 
big  head  you  have  reached  the  acme  of 
celebrity.  Fame  can  do  nothing  more  for 
you. 

We  must  not  forget  the  bank-note  of  500 
francs,  which  Horace  Grerold  received  as 
his  hanorarium.  There  had  been  no  pre- 
vious agreement  as  to  fee,  no  allusion  even 
to  the  subject ;  but  on  the  day  following 
the  trial  ^stor  Roche  sent  his  counsel  a 
simple  and  affectionate  letter,  in  which  he 
said,  '^  The  usual  way,  my  dear  Horace,  is 
for  the  solicitors  to  settle  these  affairs ;  but 

•  As  an  historical  iUastration  of  thlsgracefhl  ens- 
torn,  it  may  be  raontioned  that,  in  1867,  after  his  very 
remarkable  speech  in  the  Senate  in  defence  of  firee 
thought,  the  late  Monsieur  8ainte  Beuve  received  no 
less  than  12,300  cards.  Liberalism  was  gathering 
strength  then. 
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Ibere  had  better  be  no  formalism  between 
you  and  me.  I  am  just  off  to  pay  nine  and 
thirty  thousand  francs  into  court  —  twelve 
thousand  for  fines,  five-and-^wenty  thousand 
for  damages,  and  two  thousand  for  costs.  I 
would  pay  the  whole  dieerfully  enough,  if  I 
might  lorward  it  to  you  along  with  enclosed ; 
but  I  confess  it  rather  epea  against  my 
heart  to  enrich  the  citizen  Macrobe.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  angling  for  sympathy ;  your 
speech  has  done  a  fine  stroke  of  work  for 
tne  *  Sentinelle : '  we  sold  twenty  thousand 
copies  more  than  usual  this  m(»ming." 

All  this  was  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  there  was  also  a  dark  side,  or 
at  least  a  side  rather  less  asreeable.  Hor- 
ace was  sitting  in  his  study  some  two  or 
three  mornings  after  his  triumph,  when  he 
was  startled  by  a  knock  much  more  rapid 
and  less  ceremonious  than  visitors  are  ac- 
customed to  give.  He  was  alone,  £mile 
being  absent  at  the  law  courts,  and  he  had 
just  finished  a  letter  to  his  father,  which 
was  lying  unfolded  before  him.  On  go- 
ing to  open  the  door  it  caused  him  some 
surprise  to  find  Mdlle.  Georgette. 

"  O  M.  Horace  1  **  she  said  blushing 
terribly,  "  I've  run  up  to  tell  you  that  I 
think  the  police  are  coming  to  search  your 
rooms." 

'^The  police?^  and  Horace  showed 
Mdlle.  Georgette  into  his  study,  shutting 
the  door  behind  her. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  continued,  hurriedly; 
''ever  since  you  made  your  speech  there 
have  been  two  such  curious  men  loafing 
on  the  pavement  outside  the  house :  great 
ugly  men  with  big  sticks.  I  believe  they 
took  down  the  names  of  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  called  on  you  these  last 
few  days ;  and  yesterday  evening  when  you 
were  out,  you  and  M.  Emile,  they  came 
in  with  M.  Louchard,  the  commissary  of 
police,  and  wanted  to  search  your  rooms; 
but  papa  wouldn't  let  them." 

*^  What  could  they  want  to  search  our 
rooms  for  ?  " 

^*I  don't  know,  M.  Horace,"  answered 
Mdlle.  Georgette,  contemplating  him  half- 
naively,half  in  terror.  '*  M.  Louchard  said 
you  and  M.  Emile  were  dangers  to  the 
Grovernment,  and  that  he'd  g^t  his  orders 
about  vou  from  the  prefect ;  and  when  papa 
refused  to  let  him  have  the  key  of  your 
rooms  during  your  absence,  he  said  he'd 
come  back  to-aay  when  you  were  at  home, 
and  made  papa  promise  not  to  say  about 
his  having  been  here;  but  /  didn't  prom- 
ise :  for  M.  Louchard  didn't  know  I  heard 
him." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  give  me  this 
warning,  Mdlle.  Georgette,"  said  Horace, 
with  a  look  of  gratitude ;  '*  but, "  added 
he,  throwing  a  glance  rotmd  the  room,  **  1 


don't  think  the  police  can  find  aojftiag 
dangerous  here." 

''Have  you  no  letters  from  fiieods,  no 
books  f^ainst  the  government,"  asked 
Mdlle.  Georgette,  with  ready  woman's 
wit. 

Horace  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
struck  his  forehead :  "  Dear  me,  what  an 
I  thinking  of?  "  he  cried ;  "  thanks  a  hn- 
dred  times  for  reminding  me;"  and  he 
went  to  a  book-shelf  hall  filled  with  vot> 
umes  of  that  uncomplimentary  kind  whidi 
the  presses  of  Belgium  used  to  send  fbrthy 
and  send  forth  still,  in  such  numbers  agaiitfl 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  There  were 
Belgian  papers,  too,  brought  hy  the  broth- 
ers when  they  came  into  France  —  p«^en 
interdicted  by  the  police,  and  the  impor* 
tation  of  which  was  punishable  with  nnes 
and  imprisonment.  Horace  spread  a  towel 
on  the  floor,  laid  all  this  anti-dvnastic  lit- 
erature  upon  it,  emptied  a  drawer-full  of 
his  father's  letters  on  to  the  heap,  and  tied 
up  the  whole  into  a  bundle.  But  when  he 
had  done  this :  —  '*  And  now,  where  am  I 
to  put  it  all, "  he  said,  rather  helplessly? — 
''We've  no  hiding-place  that  will  be  safe 
from  M.  Louchard." 

*'  Give  the  bundle  to  me,"  replied  Geor- 
gette looking  at  him.  '*  I'll  hiae  it  in  my 
room ;  they  won't  come  and  search  there." 

Horace  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  spirited 
girl,  and  said  with  a  little  wonder,  ^'  What 
nave  I  done,  Mdlle.  Georgette,  that  yon 
should  act  in  so  kindly  a  way  towards 
me." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  save  you  from  get- 
ting into  trouble  if  I  can  ?  "  answered  Geor- 
gette, in  a  would-be  indifferent  voice,  with 
perhaps  just  the  faintest  tremor  in  it.  ^e 
took  up  the  bundle,  and,  without  loooking 
at  him,  added,  *'  I  must  go  now,  M.  Hor- 
ace; good-by."  And  in  another  minute 
she  was  gone. 

Horace  Grerold  did  not  at  once  move; 
he  remained  standing  a  few  moments  where 
he  was,  gazing  at  the  spot  on  which  Geor- 
gette had  stOKod.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
seat  and  slowly  folded  the  letter  he  had 
been  writing. 

This  simple  operation  must  have  taken 
him  a  long  while,  for  he  was  still  enga^ 
in  it  when  a  shaxp  rap  at  the  outer  door 
gave  him  to  infer  that  the  promised  IL 
Louchard  had  arrived. 

True  enough.  This  time  it  was  not  a 
pair  of  bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a  pink,  bash- 
ful face  that  met  him ;  but  three  individaals 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat.  The  commis- 
sarv  and  his  two  satellites,  MM.  Fouineux 
and  Toumetrique,  of  the  secret  police. 

One  must  have  lived  in  countries  where 
the  police  is  the  despised,  ever-ready  tool 
of  a  hated  government^  to  realize  the  iar 
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«fiable  look  of  disdain  with  which  Horace 
Cjv«rold  received  his  visitors. 

"  I  am  a  commissary  of  police "  —  be- 
^an  M.  Louchard. 

^  That  information  is  superfluous ;  your 
j>Tt>fe98ion  is  written  on  your  face,**  an- 
f«^?rered  Horace,  curtly.  "I  suppose  you 
Imave  come  to  ransack  my  rooms.  Here  are 
my  keys;  get  your  job  done  as  soon  as 
possible." 

Even  MM.  Fouineux  and  Toumetrique, 
wrho  were  accustomed  enough  to  be  spat 
upon,  looked  a  little  sheepish  at  this  greet- 
ing. Horace  had  not  given  the  keys  into 
HJ.  Louchard's  bands,  but  thrown  them  on 
the  floor  for  him  to  pick  up.  The  commis- 
sary, who  was  a  man  of  education,  red- 
dened. 

The  three  followed  Horace  into  his  study. 
Tliey  kept  their  hats  on,  seeing  which,  the 
voung  man  said,  peremptorily,  *^  Take  your 
hats  off  in  my  room."  It  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  three  honest  gentlemen  to  un- 
coyer  themselves  when  paying  domiciliary 
visits;  but  the  expression  of  Horace  Ge- 
rold's  features  was  not  pleasant  in  moments 
of  anger.  The  police  hate  fighting  about 
trilled.     Tliey  took  their  hats  off. 

Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing, 
Horace  went  to  his  desk  to  resume  the 
operation  of  closing  and  sealing  his  letter, 
in  which  he  had  been  twice  interrupted. 
In  a  trice,  M.  Louchard  was  down  upon 
him  with  a  swoop,  made  a  grab  at  the  let- 
ter, and  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand.  ^'  I 
beg  pardon ;  that's  a  letter,"  he  said.  ^  I 
must  have  all  letters." 

^  Ah,  to  be  sure/'  rejoined  Horace,  un- 
concernedly; and,  throwing  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  he  took  up  a  nt$wspaper, 
which  he  read  without  paying  any  more 
attention  to  his  guests. 

It  is  the  adourable  privilege  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  be  liable  at  any  moment  to 
a  search  visit,  and  to  see  all  their  papers 
fingered  and  confiscated.  They  have  no 
right  of  appeal ;  no  right,  even,  to  know 
why  their  property  is  being  violated.  And 
the  search  is  no  mere  formality.  Messrs. 
Louchard,  Fouineux,  and  Tournetrique  re- 
mained above  an  hour  ferreting  in  Horace 
Geroid's  bedroom  and  study.  They  turned 
up  the  corners  of  the  carpets,  routed  out 
the  drawers  and  cupboanls,  probed  the 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  curtains,  and  made 
a  parcel,  not  only  of  such  letters  as  they 
could  find,  but  of  every  scrap  of  paper, 
however  small,  that  bore  a  line  of  nand- 
writing,  tradesmen's  bills  not  excepted. 
The  object  of  a  search  is  to  obtain  all  the 
details  possible  as  to  the  searchee's  habits 
and  acquaintances,  and  a  tradesman's  bill 
may  be  as  instructive  a  document  for  this 
purpose  as  any  other.    There  was  a  sheet 


of  blotting-paper  on  which  Horace  had 
scribbled  a  list  of  a  few  friends  who  had 
sent  him  civil  letters  which  needed  answer- 
ing. Messrs.  Louchard  and  Co.  took  that. 
There  was  a.  japanned  bowl  which  served 
as  receptacle  for  the  thousand  and  odd 
visiting  cards  which  Horace  had  received 
ailer  his  speech.  The  young  barrister  was, 
not  unnaturally,  proud  of  these  friendly  tro- 
phies, and  had  contemplated  keeping  them 
as  mementoes.  Monsieur  Tournetrique 
shovelled  them  all  into  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, tied  the  hand  kerchiet  into  a  knot,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  tail  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Horace  did  not  stir.  Only,  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  when  the  three  representatives 
of  justice  and  imperialism  had  inspected 
his  own  rooms,  they  were  for  going  into 
Emile's.  In  order  to  do  this  mey  were 
obliged  to  pass  Horace,  whose  chair  was  so 
situated  that  it  blocked  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  sets  of  apart- 
ments. On  the  first  man  presentinj;  nin^ 
self,  Horace  stood  up  and  said,  "  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

*^  To  search  those  other  rooms,"  answered 
M.  Louchard. 

'*  Those  rooms  are  my  brother's,"  rejoined 
Horace  quietly. 

"  Monsieur,  we  have  orders  to  search 
your  brother's  rooms  as  well  as  yours." 

'*  If  my  brother  chooses  to  lot  you  search 
his  rooms  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  was 
Horace's  impassive  reply ;  **  but  in  his  ab- 
sence I  am  the  defender  of  his  property. 
No  one  goes  in  there  whilst  I  am  here." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  intend  resist- 
ing by  force  V  "  asked  M.  Louchard,  taken 
aback. 

Horace  caught  up  the  fire-tongs  that  were 
lying  close  within  his  reach. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  calmly. 

To  do  M.  Louchard  and  consorts  justice, 
it  was  not  the  fear  of  a  broken  head  that 
made  them  pause.  If  Horace  Gerold  had 
been  an  ordinary  rebel  —  a  mere  journalist 
for  instance  —  me  three  would  have  fallen 
upon  him  together,  knocked  him  down, 
handcuffed  him,  and  bundled  him  off  to 
the  station  in  a  cab  to  be  charged  with 
threatening  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  to 
^vernment  functionaries.  But  a  barrister 
18  an  awkward  adversary.  The  barristers 
form  a  powerful  corporation,  and  if  one  of 
them  were  knocked  down,  the  Council  of 
the  Order,  with  the  **  B&tonnier "  at  its 
head,  would  certainly  insist  upon  repara- 
tion. M.  Louchard  was  quite  perspicuous 
enough  to  guess  that  this  reparation  would 
probably  consist  in  his  own  dismissal.  He 
thought  it  prudent  to  temporize. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  only  doing  my  duty," 
he  observed. 

"  And  I  mine,"  rejoined  Horace.    "  But 
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it  is  no  use  wasting  further  words.  Yon 
have  two  courses  open  to  you,  either  to 
wait  until  my  brother  returns,  or  to  go  and 
find  liiin  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  tell 
him  that  you  want  his  help  to  turn  his 
rooms  upside  down." 

Monsieur  Louchard  did  not  smile  at  this 
joke,  but  he  accepted  the  former  of  the 
two  alternatives,  after  venturing  upon  one 
or  two  more  remonstrances  to  which  Hor- 
ace did  not  even  deign  to  give  a  reply. 
When  Emile  returned  about  a  couple  of 
hours  ailerwards,  he  found  his  brother  com- 
poseilly  smoking  a  cigarette,  with  a  pair 
of  fire-tongs  in  his  hand,  and  the  three 
myrmidons  of  the  law  seated  in  a  row  op- 
posite, looking  at  him. 

On  being  told  what  was  the  matter,  Emile 
threw  down  his  keys  as  disdainfully  as 
Horace  had  done.  MM.  Louchard,  Foui- 
neux,  and  Tournetrique  thereupon  resumed 
their  search,  repeating  their  conscientious 
investigation  of  beds,  cupboards,  and  car- 
pets, and  making  an  abundant  harvest  of 
paper  scraps  as  before.  In  Emile's  rooms, 
nowever,  occurred  an  episode  which  Horace 
had  not  foreseen ;  for,  in  exploring  the  top 
drawer  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  bureau, 
the  detective  Fouineux  lighted  upon  the 
tin  box  which  contained  the  title-deed  of 
the  Claireibntaine  estates.  Emile  inter- 
posed, observing  it  was  only  a  family  docu- 
ment ;  but  this  was  reason  the  more  why 
M.  Louchard  should  keep  firm  hold  of 
it.  Delighted  to  have  got  possession  of 
something  that  looked  valuable,  the  com- 
missary took  the  box  from  his  subaltern  and 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  part 
with  it  on  any  account. 

**  But  what  can  you  do  with  it  ?  "  cried 
Horace,  more  amused  than  angry;  *'I  tell 
you  it's  only  a  title-deed." 

At  the  word  title-deed  M.  Louchard  re- 
doubled his  grip  of  the  box,  and  resolved  in 
his  own  deep  mind  that  he  had  captured  a 
prize.  He  set  himself  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  door,  ready  to  bolt  if  any 
attempt  at  snatching  should  be  made ;  and 
in  a  quick  voice  directed  his  satellites  to 
make  naste  and  get  done.  This  injunction 
had  the  effect  of  abridging  the  search  by 
about  half-an-hour.  Less  than  ten  minutes 
after  the  discovery  of  the  box,  the  brothers 
were  lefl  alone,  MM.  Louchard,  Fouineux, 
and  Tournetrique  having  returned  to  the 
prefecture;  where,  amongst  other  things, 
they  were  mindful  to  state  that  Maltre 
Horace  Gerold  was  "  a  dangerous  man  of 
murderous  propensity,"  an  observation  that 
was  scrupulously  recorded  in  that  famous 
and  mysterious  ledger,  in  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  those  who,  at  any 
time,  and  for  any  reason,  have  been  brought 
onder  the  notice  of  the  French  police. 


Hiis  domiciliary  visit  was  destined  to 
have  ulterior  consequences  that  inflafucyt^ 
in  no  slight  degree  the  careers  of  the 
Grerolds ;  but  the  only  immediate  effect  d 
it  was  to  make  the  two  brothers  lans^ 
and  to  raise  Horace  a  cubit  higher  on  fail 
newly  erected  pedestal.  The  exploratioai 
of  M.  Louchard  furnished  a  capital  pixir 
graph  for  ^  La  Sentinelle  ; "  the  Liberals  of 
the  Boulevard  waxed  indi^rnant;  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  public  was  that  this 
young  barrister  must  be  a  very  reaiarkaUe 
man,  since  the  Government  evinced  tack 
spite  towards  him.  So  true  is  it  that  des- 
pK>tism  sets  a  halo  upon  those  whom  it  tries 
to  persecute. 

Emile  profited  by  his  brother's  trinmpl& 
At  the  very  moment  when  MM.  Looefaardy 
Fouineux,  and  Tournetrique  were  making 
hay  amongst  Horace's  papers,  the  youn::er 
brother  was  beinsr  retained  in  three  or  ionr 
press-trials,  at  the  Palace  of  Justice.    These 
briefs  would  have  fallen  to  Horace  had  he 
not  been  disbarred ;  but  the  journalists  who 
retained  Emile  thought  that  he  wouid  i» 
doubt  follow  in  his  brother's  footsteps  and 
make   a   sensation    speech,   perhaps    even 
more  violent  than  the  other.     In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed.     When  tbd 
first  of  the  trials  came  on  the  court  was 
crammed  to  bursting,  and  the  defendants, 
whose  paper  had  not  been  selling  very  well 
of  late,  were  building  up  soothing  hopea  oo 
a  rattling  sentence  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, which  should  quadruple  their  circu- 
lation and  give  them  the  locus  standi  at 
martyrs.    But  Emile's  speech  was  so  sim- 
ple   that  it  took    everybody   by    surprise. 
There  were  no  flights  of  oratonr  in  it,  no 
attempts  at  declamation,  no  allusions  to 
the  coup-d  *etat.    It  was  a  plain,  lucid  pipce 
of  argumentation,  full  of  truth,  admirably 
compact,  and  couched  in  langua<^  as  un- 
pretending as  it  was  respectful.    The  judges 
did    not  acquit    the   prisoners  —  that,    ct 
course,  was  out  of  the  question  —  but  they 
were  so  much  relieved  that  they  only  in- 
flicted a  month's    imprisonment,   without 
any  fine  at  all ;  a  result  which  transported 
the  solicitors  present,  who  at  once  marked 
down  Emile  Gerold  for  brief  in  the  civil 
courts;  but  which  not  a  little  cha^^rined 
the  journalists,  who  confided  one  to  another 
their  chagrined  impression  that  Emile  had 
not  the  same  brilliant  talent  as  his  brother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HORACE  STARTS  IN  JOURNALISIf. 

It  would  be  fair  to  suppose  that  afler  the 
pretty  rough  handling  ne  had  got  firum 
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N^estor  Roche's  counsel,  M.  Macrobe  would 
have    renounced  all  further  acquaintance 
-with  the  Gerolds.    But  M.  Macrobe's  was 
&  soul  devoid  of  vindictiveness.    Perfectly 
conversant  with  the  fact  that  Horace  Ge- 
rold  was  heir  to  a  dukedom,  and  that  he 
"woald   some  day  inherit  at  least  500,000 
irancs  a  year,  the  financier  had  allowed 
lumself    to    indulge    in    certain    private 
Bcbemes  with  regard  to  the  young  man,  and 
lie  was  not  to  be  balked  of  them  for  a  few 
u^ly  words,  more  or  less.     It  was  a  maxim 
TTith  M.  Macrobe  that  where  there's  a  will 
tliere's  a  wav,  and  his  will  was  to  become 
Horace  Gerold's  friend.  How  he  was  to  prof- 
it by  the  friendship  when  he  had  obtained  it, 
and  in  what  particular  direction  he  was  to 
vrork  his  schemes,  were  points  upon  which 
he  had  not  altogether  made  up  nis  mind, 
having  never  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  either 
of  the  brothers.     But,  like  a  skilful  angler 
who  knows  of  a  fish  in  a  certain  pond, 
which  he  will  proceed  to  hook  when  he  has 
the  time,  so  M.  Macrobe  bore  Horace  Ge- 
rold  in  his  mind,  resolving  that  he  would 
*'  land "  him  some  day,  and  determined 
meanwhile  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing out  clever  baits.     Witliin  a  week  of 
the  trial  the  two  MM.  Gcrold  received  a 
card  from  Madame  Boderheim,  wife  of  the 
partner  in  the  firm  Lecoq,  Boderheim  and 
Macrobe,  inviting  them  to  a  Uie  dansant. 

Now,  if  this  card  had  come  by  post,  or 
been  deposited  with  the  concierge  by  one 
of  Madame  Boderheim's  plushed  footmen, 
Horace  and  Emile,  out  of  deference  to 
their  father's  request  that  they  should  keep 
on  amicable  terms  with  MM.  L.  and  B., 
would,  on  the  appointed  evening,  have  put 
themselves  into  dress  clothes  and  have 
gone  through  the  civility,  which  consists  in 
driving  two  miles  to  bow  to  aladv  in  a  low- 
bodied  dress,  drink  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and 
then  drive  home  again.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  was  M.  Isidore  Macrobe  who  left  the 
card  (indeed,  it  was  he  who  had  especially 
asked  it  of  Madame  Boderheim),  and  this 
circumstance  was  not  long  in  becoming 
known  to  Horace,  to  whom  the  missive  was 
delivered  by  Mademoiselle  Georgette,  de- 
spatched by  her  father  on  this  embassy. 

Mademoiselle  Georgette  was  very  glad 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  note.  It  was  on 
the  day  following  the  visit  of  the  commis- 
sary, and  she  was  anxious  to  return  the 
young  barrister  his  parcel  of  contraband 
books  and  papers,  which  had  lain  hidden 
in  one  of  her  bonnet-boxes  a  day  and  a 
night  Perhaps  she  would  not  have  been 
Mrry  even  had  she  had  no  books  to  eive 
back,  but  this  thought  was  one  that  lun:ed 
too  deep  for  human  eyes,  and  one  which 
Bhewoiud  have  rejected  with  the  utmost 


spirit,  had  any  silent  voice  within  ventured 
to  whisper  it  to  her. 

With  a  slight  flutter  at  the  heart,  due 
possiblv  to  the  number  of  steps  she  had 
been  climbing,  and  to  the  fear  lest  anybody 
should  see  her  on  the  staircase  with  the 
suspicious  bundle.  Mademoiselle  Georgette 
knocked  as  she  had  done  the  preceding 
day.  It  being  about  four,  Horace  was 
alone  as  before,  but  he  was  just  preparing 
to  go  out  The  young  man  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  explain  why  he  colored 
at  the  sight  of  the  draper*s  daughter  ;  but 
color  he  did,  and  so  did  Maidemoiselle 
Greorwette. 

^  Here  are  your  books,  M.  Horace,  and  a 
letter,"  she  said. 

She  was  going  to  retire  afler  this,  but 
Horace  stopped  her,  saying,  thankfully, 
"  Do  you  know.  Mademoiselle  Georgette,  I 
have  been  reflecting  all  night  that  vou  have 
rendered  me  a  great  service.  )f  those 
books  had  been  found  here  they  might  very 
well  have  furnbhed  a  pretext  for  indicting 
me  as  a  Revolutionist.  You  have  probably 
saved  me  from  imprisonment." 

She  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  gleam  of 
pleasure  in  her  eyes,  but  answered  with 
candor :  "  You  thanked  mo  yesterday.  I 
am  glad  I  have  been  of  use  to  you.  But  ** 
(and  here  she  looked  up  at  him  a  little 
timidly)  "  why  do  you  expose  yourself  to 
bein^  imprisoned  ?  " 

"  Oh,  prison  is  not  very  dreadful  I "  he 
answered  smiling. 

**  Then  the  service  I  have  rendered  you 
is  not  so  very  gi*eat,"  rejoined  she,  biting 
her  red  lips  and  smilino:  in  her  turn. 

'*  I  mean,"  laughed  Horace,  embarrassed 
—  "I  mean  that  prison  in  our  case  doesn't 
mean  iron  chains  and  a  straw  bed.  I  was 
just  going  to  see  some  prisoners  when  you 
came  in ;  1  daresay  I  shall  find  them  com- 
fortably enough  lodged ;  but  loss  of  liberty 
is  always  a  hardship.  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  see  those 
gentlemen  whom  you  defended,"  remarked 
Georgette,  feeling  some  little  curiosity  on  a 
subject  so  profoundly  novel  to  her  as  the 
captivity  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Press.  Mademoiselle  Georgette  was  an 
occasional  reader  of  the  Official  *'  Moniteur," 
the  only  daily  journal  which  M.  Pochemolle 
deemed  it  consistent  with  his  opinions  to 
take  in. 

Horace  nodded. 

"  I  am  going  to  Sainte  P^lagie  to  see  M. 
Boche  and  M.  Delormay,  who  were  to  sur- 
render to-day.  Shall  I  tell  them  that  you 
sympathize  with  their  misfortune  ?  " 

**  You  may  tell  them  so  if  you  like,"  an- 
swered Mademoiselle  Georgette,  gravely, 
t«  though  I  think  you  would  do  better  to  tell 
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them  not  to  write  any  more  against  M.  Ma- 1 
crobe.  Wbv  is  it  that  all  you  eentlemen 
are  so  much  a^^ainst  M.  Macrobe?"  she 
continued,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
conversing  for  once  with  a  person  whose 
whole  soul  was  not  enwrapped  in  cloth  and 
calico.  *'  I  thou<rht  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours,  M.  Horace." 

**  Not  of  mine,  Mademoiselle  Georgette; 
I  know  very  little  about  him,  and  that  little 
is  not  to  his  advantage." 

"  He  has  a  very  lovely  daughter,"  ob- 
served Mademoiselle  Georgette,  gazing 
rather  steadfastly  at  her  interlocutor. 

"  So  he  h^as,"  replied  Horace,  recalling 
the  fair  hair  and  seraph-lilce  expression  of 
Mademoiselle  Angdlique ;  **  but  the  daugh- 
ter doesn't  change  the  father.  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  married  Mademoiselle 
Angelique  and  accepted  any  dowry  with 
her." 

These  words  did  not  seem  to  displease 
Georgette,  but  she  replied  generously: 
*^  Are  you  quite  sure,  M.  Horace,  as  to  all 
they  say  alx^ut  M.  Macrobe  ?  Papa  thinks 
so  highly  of  him,  for  he  is  always  very  good 
to  us.  Though  he  lives  right  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  now,  he  comes  to  us  when- 
ever he  wants  to  buy  any  thing.  He  was 
here  to-day  and  ofi'ered  papa  some  shares  in 
that  new  Societe  du  Credit  Parunen  which 
is  making  so  much  noise." 

"  Oh  1  M.  Macrobe  was  here  to-day,  was 
he  ?  "  exclaimed  Horace,  interested. 

"  Why,  yes ;  that  letter  comes  from  him ; 
at  least  it  was  he  who  brought  it." 

Horace  opened  the  letter  with  evident 
curiosity  ;  but  when  he  bad  inspected  the 
contents  he  was  amused,  and  said,  ^'  It  ap- 
pears to  be  your  vocation  to  do  me  good 
turns.  Mademoiselle  Georgette ;  yesterday 
you  saved  me  from  prison,  to-day  you  have 
kept  me  out  of  a  trap." 

"  What  trap  ?  "  asked  Georgette  inno- 
cently. 

Horace  was  on  the  point  of  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Mademoiselle  Georgette^  but 
he  checked  himself  and  answered  gently : 
"  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain,  and  I 
don't  think  it  would  much  interest  you." 

Georgette  looked  surprised,  but  she  was 
beginning  to  reflect,  Uiat  she  had  been 
talking  long  enough.  She  did  not,  however, 
return  to  the  shop  down  stairs  for  another 
five  minutes,  and  when  she  entered,  he? 
brother,  M.  Alcibiade  PocbemoUe  (occupied 
in  catching  flies  pending  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom), was  the  first  to  notice  that  she  was 
a  little  pale,  and  held  a  parcel  in  her  hands ; 
which  she  at  once  went  and  showed  her 
mother.  This  is  how  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette came  by  the  parcel. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  bring  her  inter- 
view with  Horace  Grerold  to  an  end,  the 


latter  had  opened  a  drawer  and  taken  cud 
of  some  silver  paper  a  handsome  work-bcs 
which  he  had  bought  the  evening  befere. 
It  was  one  of  those  admirable  and  expea* 
sive  knicknacks  sach  as  are  only  to  be 
found  in  Paris  —  a  thing  of  rosewood  with 
silver-gilt  comers  and  fittings,  ivory  silk- 
reels,  satin  lining,  and  golden  thimble.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  better  part  of  Seiba 
Roche's  500-franc  note  had  been  b^towed 
on  the  purchase. 

'*  I  want  you  to  accept  this  box,  Madfr- 
moiselle  Geoi^tte,  as  a  soavehir,"  said  Hor- 
ace, before  the  young  girl  had  even  dirised 
hb  intention. 

Geoi^tte  was  so  unprepared  for  the 
present,  that  she  turned  first  red,  then  white, 
and  echoed  in  a  pained  tone  :  **  Asoucaurt 
Are  you  going  away  then  ?  " 

^^  No,  I  am  not  going  away ;  but  a  hun- 
dred things  may  happen,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  accept  this  keepsake  whilst  the  rec- 
ollection oi  your  thoughtful  kindness  of 
yesterday  is  still  fresh  with  us  both.  Doa*t 
refuse,"  added  he,  seeing  that  Georgette 
looked  hurt  by  his  offer ;  '*  I  shall  tell  Mad- 
ame Pochcmolle  it  is  a  gift  in  return  for  the 
number  of  letters  you  have  had  the  troabie 
oi'  bringing  me,  and  if  you  refuse  I  will  dSer 
you  the  box  in  her  presence.**  He  said 
this  gayly ;  but  it  was  in  a  more  seriou 
tone  he  repeated,  "■  Accept  it  iu  the  same 
spirit  as  it  is  oflered,  Mademo*s<*He  Geor- 
gette ;  if  you  refuse  I  shall  think  *ou  con- 
sider me  guilty  of  impertinence 

'*  You  would  be  wrong  to  thinx  that," 
she  murmured  quietly ;  yet  she  still  looked 
pained,  and  it  was  only  afler  Horace  had 
taken  the  box  and  gently  forced  it  into  her 
hands  that,  not  to  wound  him,  she  consented 
to  keep  iu     There  was  an   incident  thai 
helped  to  silence  her  objections      It  has 
been  said  that  Horace's   parcel  of  books 
had   been  hidden  by  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette in  a  bonnet-box.     There  were  a  few 
artificial  flowers  lying  in  this  box,  and  one 
of  them  —  a  moss-rose-bud  —  had  clung  by 
its  wire-stem  to  the  folds  of  the  towel  ia 
which  the  books  were  wrapped  and  been 
brought  up,  unnoticed  by  Georgette.    Hor- 
ace saw  the  rose,  and,  when  he  had  placed 
the  work-box  in  Georgette's  hands,  unfiu- 
tened  it  and  said,  *^  May  I,  too,  have  my 
souvenir,  Mademoiselle  Georgette ;  will  yoa 
let  me  keep  this  flower  ?  "   At  this,  the  look 
of  pain  vamshed  altogether  from  the  yoaog 
girl  s  face.     She  threw  him  a  rapid  look, 
loaded  with  gratitude  and  happiness,  and 
fled.     But  her  emotion  had  not  yet  disap- 
peared when  she  returned  down  stairs  and 
— as  already  chronicled  —  encountered  the 
gaze  of  M.  Alcibiade  Pochemolle. 

M.  Pochemolle  senior  was  dfJi^hted  with 
the  gifu      There  are  drapers  who  might 
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§Tr%ck  up  their  ears  at  hearing  that  their 
.SLiiahter  had  been  presented  with  a  costly 
^pvork-box  by  a  gentleman  on  the  third  floor ; 
l>c&t  M.  Poehemolle  was  of  the  old  school ; 
believed  in  social  distinctions :  and  just 
he  would  have  deemed  it  presumption  to 
^liink  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  any  one 
aJ^ove  her  sphere,  so  he  had.  a  sort  of  hon- 
est and  chivalrous  confidence  that  no  man 
in  Monsieur  Gerold's  position  would  ever 
-txifle  with  the  afi*ections  of  his  child.    Ma- 
dame Poehemolle,  though  not  quite  so  hum- 
ble in  her  matrimonial  views  respecting 
Sdademoiselle  Georgette,  was  also  pleased 
"with  the  present;  she  might  have  looked 
mrsLve  at  a  brooch  or  a  locket,  but  a  work- 
Dox  was  such  a  brotherly  offering,  that  it 
proved  the  purest  motives  on  the  part  of 
tlie  youn^  barrister.    As  for  M.  Alcibiade, 
lie  was  all  enthusiasm,  wondered  what  was 
tlie  price  of  the  box,  and  would  have  been 
greatly  astonished  had  he  heard   that  his 
sister  had  ever  refused  such  a  gifl.    M.  Al- 
dbiade  was  of  the  new  school  of  tradesmen. 
**  Greorgettc,  my  child,  "  said  M.  Poehe- 
molle, "  we  must  make  M.  Horace  some  re- 
turn for  this.    It  is  a  pity  that  young  gen- 
tleman is  a  Republican;  but  he  has  the 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  a  count.    Let  me 
see  :  what  can  we  do  for  him  ?    Ha,  I  have 
it :    Alcibiade,  measure  your   sister   four 
yards  of  the  finest  lawn,  Cambrai  mark,  and 
she  shall  inaugurate  her  box  by  hemming 
M.  Horace  a  dozen  pair  of  bands  to  wear 
in  court.    Meantime,  give  me  my  hat  and 
gloves;  I  must  go  and  offer  my  dutiful 
uianks  to  our  loflger." 

And  the  thanks  of  M.  Poehemolle  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  He  met  Horace 
Ceroid  on  the  staircase,  and  made  him  a 
bow  such  as  would  not  have  dis^aced  that 
famous  lace-purveyor  of  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  who  was  said  to  bow  better  than 
the  Prince  himself.  And  the  same  hour 
Mademoiselle  Georgette  set  to  work  upon 
the  cambric  bands,  cutting  and  stitching 
with  a  diligence  that  somewhat  surprised 
M.  Alcibiade,  who  remembered  that  his 
sister  never  worked  so  fast  when  she  had 
to  hem  any  of  his  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Now,  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  gift 
of  a  work-box  that  Horace  Gerold,  the  heir 
of  the  Hautbour^s,  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  the  rising  pleader  already  re- 
nowned in  Paris  for  his  good  looks,  his  good 
luck,  and  his  eloquence,  entertained  any 
deeper  feeling  towards  the  draper's  daughter 
than  the  parents  of  that  young  lady  sus- 
pected? Maidens  of  Maaemoiselle  Geor- 
gette's age  are  apt  to  imagine  that  every  soil 
word,  playful  smUe,  and Idnd  glance  are  so 
many  indications  of  attachment,  and  poor 
Georgette,  as  she  hemmed  the  cambric 
band^  doubtless  built  many  a  fancy  man- 


sion that  would  have  crumbled  into  dust 
could  she  have  witnessed  the  extremely 
leisurely  gait  and  placid  air  of  M.  Horace 
as  he  went  on  his  way  to  visit  his  friends 
at  Ste.  P^lagie.  Lovers  do  not  wear  the 
expression  that  Horace  Gerold  wore.  He 
trod  the  pavement  like  a  man  who  is  ex- 
empt from  cares  of  every  sort ;  whose  blood 
flows  cheerily  in  his  veins,  and  who  would 
not  change  his  present  lot  for  a  kingdom. 
Well-a-day,  how  far  he  was  from  thinkine 
of  Clairefontaine  now,  and  what  a  good 
ioke  he  would  have  considered  it,  had  any 
long-headed  soothsayer  lifted  the  veil  of 
the  future  and  shown  him  —  but  why  an- 
ticipate? let  us  follow  the  young  man  on 
his  visit  to  the  prison. 

Sainte  Pelagie  is  a  fine  gray  building,  de- 
voted, like  the  Sixth  Chamber  of  Correc- 
tional Police,  half-and-half  to  the  accom- 
modation of  thieves  and  of  journalists; 
the  thieves  occupy  the  back  part;  the  jour- 
nalists the  front.  Let  us  be  just,  however, 
towards  the  Imperial  Government.  When 
a  journalist  was  sentenced  in  the  courts  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  not  laid  hold  of  there  and 
then  in  the  dock,  and  carted  off  to  bondage 
in  a  van,  as  is  done  in  certain  freer  coun- 
tries. He  was  left  to  surrender  pretty 
much  when  he  pleased  (save  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases).  He  might  take  a  fort- 
night,  or  a  month;  sometimes  he  took 
three  months ;  and  when  he  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  and  be  locked  up,  he 
drove  to  his  destination  in  a  cab,  bearing 
his  boxes,  portmanteaus,  and  writing  ma- 
terials with  him,  and  leaving  wonl  with  his 
friends  to  come  and  call  upon  him,  just  as 
if  he  was  off  for  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, and  was  merely  about  to  undergo  a 
few  months'  cure. 

Of  course  the  Government  was  not  bound 
to  make  things  thus  pleasant,  and  occasion- 
ally, when  sulkily  disposed,  it  would  order 
that  such  and  such  a  captive  journalist  bo 
rendered  as  miserable  as  possible  by  being 
debarred  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world.  But  such  instances  of  waspishness 
were  not  common.  It  was  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  imprisoned  writer  of  to-day 
may  be  the  cabinet  minister  of  to-morrow ; 
journalism  being  a  career  that  leads  to 
any  thing  —  provided  you  abandon  it 

Horace  Grerold's  purpose  in  visiting 
Sainte  Pelagie  was  two-fold;  in  the  first 
place  he  had  a  duty  of  common  courtesy 
to  perform,  and  in  the  next,  being  thrown 
out  of  work  by  his  six  months'  interdiction, 
he  wished  to  ask  for  employment  on  the 
staff  of  the  "  Sentinelle."  He  found  Nes- 
tor Roche  installed  in  a  room  that  looked 
much  more  like  an  apartment  in  a  middle- 
class  boarding-house  than  a  cell  in  a  prison. 
It  was  tolerably  large,  the  walls  were  pa- 
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pered,  there  was  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
two  workmen  were  engac^d  in  nailing  up  a 
bookcase,  which  Roche  had  obtained  pjr- 
mission  to  bring  with  him,  as  well  as  a 
bureau,  a  couple  of  easy-chairs,  an  enor- 
mous ottoman,  and  a  shower-bath.  On  a 
peg  above  a  small  camp  bedstead  hung  the 
monumental  hat  of  the  captive,  which  at 
once  arrested  the  eye  like  the  helmet  of  a 
cloistered  knight;  and  the  captive  himself 
was  seated  at  a  table  smoking  a  meer- 
schaum pipe  and  correcting  a  proof,  whilst 
a  printer's  devil,  his  legs  tucked  up  on  the 
bar  of  a  chair,  was  waiting  to  carry  the 
said  proof  to  the  printing-office. 

*'  i>alv€y  puf"  '*  exclaimed  Roche,  holding 
out  his  hand,  **  I  shall  have  done  in  a 
minute.  Meanwhile,  you'll  find  Delormay 
at  home  ;  he's  next  door." 

M.  Max  Delormay  had  not  arrived  above 
an  hour  and  was  standing  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves amidst  a  litter  of  portmanteaus  and 
carpet-bags,  from  which  ne  was  extracting 
bottles  of  eau-de-cologne,  hair-brushes,  pots 
of  pomatum,  razor^trops,  and  the  adjuncts 
of  a  well-furnished  toilet-table.  M.  Max  felt 
deeply  grateful  to  Horace  Ceroid  for  having 
secured  him  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Ever  since  his  sentence,  the  value  of  his 
signature  as  a  writer  had  risen  considerably 
in  the  literary  market.  A  whole  collection 
of  articles,  tales,  and  sketches,  of  which  he 
had  been  utterly  unable  to  dispose  in  the 
days  of  his  freedom,  had  passed  trium- 
phantly into  the  columns  of  various  broad- 
sheets the  moment  he  had  become  a  martyr. 
Moreover,  he  had  obtained  promotion  on 
the  staff  of  the  **  Sentinelle,'  having  been 
raised  from  tlie  note  and  paragraph  depart- 
ment to  that  of  leader^ writing.  Encourasred 
by  these  results,  M.  Max  felt  equal  to 
facing  any  amount  of  persecution  tor  the 
truth's  sake.  He  shook  Horace  warmly  by 
the  hand,  planted  him  in  a  chair,  and  offered 
him  a  cigar. 

'*  You'll  stay  and  dine  with  us,  I  hope  ? 
We  make  up  a  capital  mess :  Roche  and  I, 
two  writers  of  the  *  Sifecle,'  Jules  Tartine 
of  the  *  Gazette  des  Boulevards,'  and  three 
members  of  a  secret  society  who  are  in 
here  for  two  months  more;  the  famous 
Albi's  one  of  them.  We're  to  mess  in 
Roche's  room,  dinner  from  the  restaurant 
over  the  way,  one  franc  fiflv  centimes  a 
head.  Here,  you,  my  friend,  just  cut  down 
stairs  to  the  canteen  and  get  us  a  pint  of 
cognac,  two  lemons,  some  sugar,  and  a  jug 
of  hot  water ;  catch  hold  of  me  money." 

This  order  was  addressed  to  what  ap- 
peared a  workman,  who  was  putting  M. 
Max's  clothes  in  a  chest  of  drawers.  Like 
the  two  workmen  in  Nestor  Roche's  room, 
he  was  attired  in  gray  garments,  and  wore 
his  hair  cropped  close  to  his  head. 


"Most  intelligent  man," remarked  Mix 
Delormay,  when  his  attendant  had  van- 
ished. ^*  The  Grovemment,  yon  know,  gives 
us  some  of  our  fellow-prisoners  from  the 
other  part  of  the  building  to  wait  apon  os. 
We  have  one  between  three.  They  are 
chosen  for  their  good  behavior.  I  dare  say 
you  saw  those  in  Roche's  room.  One's  in, 
I  believe,  for  spoiling  the  good  looks  of  a 
policeman;  the  other  for  putting  stones 
through  the  window  of  a  publican  who 
refused  him  credit.  This  one  of  mine  used 
to  make  mistakes  in  computing  the  chaoge 
to  which  his  fares  were  entitled,  and  theo 
molest  them  when  they  objected.  He  wm 
a  cab-driver,  and  means  to  reforin  when  he 
gets  out." 

The  cabman  who  made  mistakes  retmned 
with  the  cognac,  lemons,  &c.,  and  declared 
himself  competent  to  brew,  ^  ten  grog,"  if 
need  were.  Soon  afler,  the  voice  of  Nestor 
Roche  was  heard  shouting,  ^  I've  finished 
now,"  and  M.  Max  accompanied  Horace 
into  the  other  room,  each  bearing  their 
share  of  the  refreshments.  The  printer's 
devil,  a  boy  with  one  eye  (but  what  a  per- 
spicuous one  was  that  single  orbit !),  had  slid 
off  his  chair,  and  was  receiving  directions  not 
to  loiter  with  the  proof  by  the  wayside. 
He  snivelled  as  he  listened,  and,  I  regret 
to  state,  more  than  onc^  made  u^  of  his 
sleeve  in  guise  of  pocket-handkerchief^ 

"  Have  you  any  copy,  M'sieu  Delormay  ?  * 
inquired  he,  upon  the  entrance  of  this  gen- 
tleman. 

M.  Max  had  no  copy ;  but  he  laid  a  hand 
on  the  shaggy  poll  of  the  small  Cyclops,  and 
bade  him  tell  nis  name  to  Horace  Ceroid. 

The  boy  fixed  his  one  eye  on  Horace, 
and  answered  sturdily,  ^*  My  name's  Tripoa, 
but  they  calls  me  Trigger." 

"  And  now  tell  M.  Gerold  why  they  call 
you  Trigger." 

'*  They  calb  me  Trigger,"  answered  the 
young  Tripou  with  pride,  '*  because  in  '51, 
when  there  was  the  fighting,  and  I  wai 
seven  years  old,  I  prigged  the  gun  of  a 
sentry  at  the  Louvre,  when  he  wasn't  look- 
ing, and  shot  him  through  the  head  with 
it.^' 


**  Good  lad  1 "  exclaimed  M.  Max,  dis- 
missing him.  '*  You'll  grow  up  to  be  a 
valuable  citizen,"  —  an  assurance  which 
encouraged  Trig^r^to  add,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  me  stranger,  ^*  The  gun 
kicked,  and  that's  how  I  lost  my  eye." 

The  presence  of  two  gentlemen  in  mj 
proving  an  impediment  to  confidential  in- 
tercourse, nothing  was  done  but  grog-sip- 
Eing  and  cloud-blowing  for  a  quarter  of  ao 
our  or  so ;  but  when  the  bookcase  had 
been  nailed  up,  the  shower-bath  established 
in  its  corner,  and  the  ottoman  wheeled  near 
the  fireplacei  the  gentlemen  in  gray  vaa- 
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malked,  and  then  Horace  plunged  at  once  in 
'nmedias  res  by  saying,  ^*  I've  come  to  ask  yon 
Co  take  me  on  your  staff,  M.  Roche." 

**  H'm,"  grunted  the  editor  from  out  of  a 
otxrlin^  wreath  of  shag-smoke.  **  Does  our 
oondition  seem  so  delightful  as  to  tempt  you 
to  become  one  of  us  ?  " 

'^  If  you  think  me  good  enough,**  was 
Horace's  modest  reply. 

**  You'd  be  good  enough  in  any  case," 
answered  the  editor  shaking  the  ashes  off 
his  pipe.  **  You've  made  yourself  a  name, 
and  the  public'll  read  any  thing  vou  write. 
Only,  I'll  tell  you  what,  iournalism's  not 
tlie  easy  thing  you  may  think." 

Max  Delonnay  confirmed  this  statement 
f>y  ejaculating  with  feeling  that  he  had 
often  sat  up  a  whole  night  elaborating 
notes  which  wouldn't  be  coaxed  out  of 
bis  head,  — a  reminiscence  which  evidently 
gave  him  a  very  sublime  estimate  of  the 
difficulties  of  literature. 

*^  Yes,  but  I  didn't  mean  that,"  rejoined 
l^estor  Roche  mildly.     '*  What  I  mean  is, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  journalism,  — 
one  for  which  any  man  who  can  spell  is  fit 
enough ;  and  the  other,  the  real  journalism, 
'which  sucks  in  its  man  like  a  whirlpool. 
Tliose  among  us  who  take  a  liking  to  our 
craft  don't  leave  it.     Our  pens  stick  to  our 
fingers,  and   there  we  sit  scribbling  until 
brain-fever  grabs  us,   which   it  generally 
does,  in   the   long  run.     I  don't  want  to 
deter  you  fi*om  following  your  own  bent ; 
but  I  warn  you  of  this,  that,  if  you  once 
take  to  printer 's-ink,  you'll  soon  be  throw- 
ing off  your  gown.     It's  easier  to  write 
articles  than  to  read  up  briefs  and  make 
speeches.     It's  pleasanter  work,  too;  but, 
aiter  a  time,  it  squeezes  your  brain  as  flat 
as  a  sucked  orange.     Yes,  I  know  what 
you  were   going  to  say,"  proceeded   the 
editor,  observing    that  Horace   was    pre- 
paring to   reply.      "  You  were  going   to 
cite  half  a  dozen  journalists  who  have  been 
at  work  close  upon  fifty  years,  and  who 
write  leaders  as  much  as  ever.     Yes,  but 
just  read  those  leaders.    They  are  washed- 
out  copies  of  others  written  long  before  you 
were  born.     The  authors  of  them  take  it 
easy.    They  have  given  up  fabricating  new 
thoughts;  they  say  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again ;  they  are  like  those  looms 
that  dirow  off,  mechanically,  a  piece  of 
cotton  of  the  same  length,  breadth,  color, 
and  texture,  every  day.    And  mind,  it  needs 
a  certain  merit,  in  its  way,  to  be  able  to  do 
that.     It  requires  a  good  thick,  solid  head 
that  goes  'thud,'  when  you  rap  it,  and 
doesn't  contain  two  straws'  woith  of  en- 
thusiasm or  conviction.     Those  men  have 
no  passion   for  their  work.    Their  blood 
flows  coolly  and  evenly  through  their  veins, 
like  the  waters  of  the  St.  ALutin's  Canal. 


Journalism,  with  them,  is  not  a  calling,  it 
is  a  trade.  They  take  to  it  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  would  have  taken  to  boot- 
making,  had  they  been  born  a  few  steps 
lower  down  the  ladder.  But  you,  Horace 
Gerold,  will  never  make  one  of  this  band. 
If  I  am  any  judge  of  your  character,  you 
will  throw  yourself  into  your  work  with  all 
your  might,  —  ambition,  vanity,  conviction, 
and  talent,  all  pushing  you  together ;  and, 
so  sure  as  ever  you  throw  yourself  into 
journalism,  it  will  use  you  up,  unless  in- 
deed," added  the  editor,  rather  gloomily, 
"  unless  it  leads  you  to  a  prefecture  or  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet ;  but  I  don't  see  much 
chance  of  that ;  for  you  are  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  nature  makes  renegades,  and  I  am 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  our  having  a  re- 
public whilst  you  and  I  are  on  earth  to 
enjoy  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Max  Delormay,  as- 
tonished at  this  dispiriting  prediction. 

*'  Because  we  are  a  nation  of  parrots, 
Max,*'  rejoined  Nestor  Roche,  laying  down 
bis  pipe. 

It  was  not  oflen  that  the  editor  indulged 
in  such  long  speeches.  He  was  habitually 
curt  in  his  dialogues,  and  seldom  went  the 
length  of  developing  his  views.  But  his 
esteem  for  his  old  friend,  Manuel  Gerold, 
was  so  great,  that  he  treated  Horace  and 
Emile  to  a  share  of  it,  and  spoke  more  at 
length  with  them  than  he  did  with  any- 
body, Biive  his  wife  and  his  niece,  who  kept 
his  house  for  him. 

Horace  answered,  without  much  hesitap 
tion,  '*  I  never  thought  of  taking  to  journal- 
ism as  a  profession.  All  I  want  is  employ- 
ment to  Keep  me  from  rusting  until  I  can 
go  into  court  again." 

"Dangerous,"  muttered  the  editor.  "I 
took  to  journalism  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
waiting  until  I  could  pick  up  a  practice  as 
a  doctor,  and  I  have  been  at  it  ever  since. 
But  you  shall  have  your  way.  The  '  Senti- 
nelle '  is  open  to  you.  Write  me  leaders, 
or  articles,  or  any  thing  else  you  like ;  only, 
in  six  months  from  this,  I  shall  remind  you 
of  what  you've  just  said,  and  expect  you  to 
drop  the  pen ;  for  you  can't  drive  two  trades 
together." 

A  few  minutes  later  Nestor  Roche  drew 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  said  **•  Listen  . 
this  is  just  the  position  of  the  *  Sentinelle 
at  the  present  moment:  We  are  selling 
40,000  a  day  ever  since  the  trial ;  at  three 
sous  a  copy,  that  makes  5,600  francs  a  day  ; 
deduct  6  centimes  per  copy  for  the  stam^)- 
duty,  and  there  remains  3.200  francs.  Ex- 
penses of  printing  are  1,300  francs ;  pub- 
lishing and  remittances  to  a<]:ents,  800 
francs ;  carriage,  400  francs.  This  leaves 
us  700  francs,  to  which  we  may  add  another 
800  firom    advertisements.      Out   of  this 
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1,500  jon  must  subtract  again  750  as  paj- 
ments  to  the  staff,  and  the  remaining  750 
may  be  said  to  constitute  the  profits,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  divided  equally  between 
my  partner  and  me.  To  my  partner,  how- 
ever, who  is  a  money  man,  I  par  over  and 
above  his  share  in  the  profits  the  sum  of 
5,000  francs  a  year,  being  the  interest  on 
the  50,000  francs  he  was  obliged  to  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  as  caution-money  when  we 
started  the  paper ;  moreover,  it  is  I  who 
must  meet  such  liabilities  as  may  spring 
up  in  the  way  of  fines  and  damans ;  for 
instance,  the  nine-and-thirty  thousand 
francs  of  the  other  day.  This  statement 
will  show  you  that  the  *•  Sentinelle  '  is  at 
present  a  paying  concern;  but  you  must 
remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  nor- 
mal cii*culation  is  not  40,000,  but  20,000, 
and  that,  as  the '  Sentinelle '  has  already 
received  two  ^admonitions*  from  Govern- 
ment, it  may,  on  its  next  offence,  be  sus- 
pended for  two  months,  and  after  that  be 
suppressed  altogether,  in  which  last  event 
I  am  bound  by  treaty  to  pay  my  partner 
1 00,000  francs.     Do  you  follow  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  Horace,  a  Uttle  sur- 
prised. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  editor,  shutting 
up  his  pencil-case  and  relapsinz  into  brie? 
ness,  **  you  won't  make  any  mistake  as  to 
my  reasons  if  I  sometimes  cut  down  your 
articles  until  there's  nothing  left  of  tbem 
but  the  paring.  Supposing  the  *  Senti- 
nelle *  were  suppressed  I  should  be  as  good 
as  ruined ;  but,  what  is  infinitely  more  se- 
rious, there  would  be  a  Liberal  organ  the 
less  in  Paris :  for,  as  you  are  aware,  it 
needs  a  special  license  from  Government 
to  start  a  new  paper,  and  that  license  the 
(jovernment  would  refuse." 

*■*  Cut  down  my  articles  as  much  as  you 
please,"  answered  Horace,  smiling.  "  xou 
may  be  sure  I  shall  respect  your  reasons." 

Upon  this  understanding  the  young  bar- 
rister temporarily  joined  the  staff  of  the 
*'  Sentinelle,"  and  wrote  his  first  leader  the 
same  evening. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  FRIENDS,  NEW  HABITS. 

A  BABRiSTER  may  go  into  society  or 
not  as  he  pleases,  and  perhaps  the  less  he 
ffoes  the  better  for  his  professional  work  ; 
But  with  a  political  journalist  the  case  is 
just  the  opposite.  Before  long,  Horace 
Gerold  found  himself  thrown  into  daily  in- 
tercourse with  a  number    of  personages 


whom,  hitherto,  he  had  onlj  conddetai 
from  a^ ;  eminent  Liberals  for  the 
part,  and  leaders  of  the  party,  whose 
the  **  Sentinelle  **  was.  These  geatU 
represented  a  considerable  variety  of  i 
in  opinion,  and,  under  a  freer  Ibrm  of  gov- 
ernment, would  have  been  pretty  certain  t« 
detest  one  another  cordially,  but  one  dt 
the  beauties  of  despotism  is  that,  like  fox- 
hunting, "it  brings  parties  together  as 
wouldn't  otherwise  meet,"  and  L^gitimisti, 
Orleanists,  and  Republicans  formed  n 
those  days  one  happy  family,  coalesced  in 
common  hatred  of  tne  reigninir  dynasty. 

As,  owing  to  the  law  which  profaibttad 
the  founding  of  political  newspapers  witik- 
out  si)ecial  license  fh>m  Government,  the 
number  of  opposition  prints  was  extreiody 
limited,  some  honor  attached  to  being  m 
the  staff  of  an  independent  jonmaL    h 
was  something  like  belon<rino:  to  a  crvk 
club.     All  the  members  of  the  independent 
press  hung  very  much  together,  maintaio* 
ing  a  sort  of  fireemasonry,   and   huldia* 
carefully  aloof  from  the  writers  of  the  kou- 
official  or  Government  press,  whom  thej 
despised  as  little  better  than  hired  uieniaia 
Naturally,  the  Bonapartist  writers  resentsd 
this  contempt,  and  affected  to  reciprocals 
it,  and  this  kept  up  a  feud  which  evioeed 
itself  in  little  things,  such  as  frequenting 
different  Ciifds,  walking  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Boulevards,  and  adopting  dissimilar 
slangs.     In  1855,  the  favorite  caf^  of  the 
opposition  press  was  the  Cafd  des  Variety 
that  of  Government  journalists  tbe  Ca& 
des  Princes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  face-to-faee  si^ 
nation  of  these  rival  establishments  not  im- 
frequently  led  to  unpleasantnesses,  sc^h  as 
meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  road  between 
foes  crossing  from  one  pavement    to   the 
other ;  and  so  sure  as  ever  this  happened, 
there  was  either  a  treading  on  toes  or  a 
jostling  of  elbows,  or  something  to  necessi- 
tate an  exchange  of  cards,  perhaps  an  ex- 
change of  slaps  on  the  face,  and  on  the 
morrow  an  encounter  at  daybreak.     Those 
were  times  when  MM.  Grisier  and  Poos, 
the  fencing-masters,  had  a  rare  number  of 
pupils  in  the  literary  profession.     Horace 
was  cordially  received  at  the  Cai<S  des  Vs- 
ri^t^s  the  first  time  he  appeared  there  at 
the  "  hour  of  absinthe,"  i.e.,  5  p.m.,  on  tbe 
arm  of  a  M.  Hector  Tampon,  sub-editor  of 
the  "  Sentinelle."   Preceded  by  his  quickly- 
won  reputation,  he  was  hailed  as  a  valuable 
recruit.     Nobody  asked  wheUier  he  wrote 
well  —  that,  in  the  opinion  of  journsiiists, 
was  a  secondary  consideration  —  but  he 
thought  well :  he  seemed  to  hate  the  Gov- 
ernment well,  and  that  was  enough. 

M.  de  Tirecmchon,  the  stout  editor  of 
the  **  Gazette  des  Boulevards  "  whom  he  had 
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already  seen  once  in  the  Correctional  Court 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Macrobe  trial,  held 
out  his  hand  and  shouted  with  a  bluifness 
-which  at  first  surprised  him  :  "  Welcome, 
M.  Gerold.  You're  quite  right  to  try  the 
pre«s.     I  predict  you*!  I  make  your  way  in 

**  Oh  I  I'm  only  a  risitor,"  answered  Hor- 
ace modestly :  "  the  '  Sentinelle '  has  taken 
me  in  like  a  passenger  on  a  cruise." 

*'  Tut,  tut  1     When  passengers  like  you 
come  on  board  they  don't  go  ofi*  again  in  a 
hurry.     It's  ten   times   pleasanter  writing 
leading  articles  than  cramming  briefs,  and 
80  you'll  find  when  you've  had  time  to  com- 
pare.    If  you  leave  the  *  Sentinelle '  give 
me  the  preference ;  my  columns  are  open 
to  you."     M.  de  Tirecruchon  here  drew  an 
immense  fiat  cigar  from  a  Russian-leather 
ease,  and  wreathed  his  solid  face  in  smoke. 
•*  I'm  a  Legitimist,"  he  continued,   "  but 
it  doesn't   matter,  for  it's  Liberty  Hall  in 
my  paper  ;  all  my  contributors  are  free  to 
write  as  they  please.    Do  you  see  that  small 
man  yonder,  sucking  iced-puneh  through  a 
straw  ?  he's  my  sub-editor,  a  Red  Republi- 
can like  yourself,  opposed  to   luxuries,  and 
all  that  sort  of  tiling.    Take  a  seat.    I'm 
going  to  prison  next  week,  at  least,  as  soon 
as  Number  9  at  Ste.  P^lagie  is  vacant.    I 
was  sentenced  yesterday,  but  I  like  being 
always   in  my  old  quarters,  so  that  when 
I  heard  Number  9  was  tenanted  —  (I  look 
npon  Number  9  as   almost  mine,  for  I've 
been   there   five  times,  and  always  leave 
a  carpet-bag  and  a  few   shirts  there), —  I 
asked  the  Pu.^iic  Prosecutornot  to  make  out 
the  commitment  nntil  it  was  vacant  a«:ain. 
Very  civil  fellow,  the  Public  Prosecutor. 
He'll  do  any  thing  for  you  if  you  treat  him 
properly ;  I  called  on  him  in  dress  clothes  and 
a  wnite  tie,  and  that  touched  him.      I  see 
you  smoke  cigarettes  ;  they're  too  weak  for 
roe;  try  one  of  these  pancUelUts,     I  suppose 
you've    made    it    up    by    this  time    with 
Macrobe.     Uncommonly  clever  fellow,  and 
gives  capital  dinners  at  that  new   place  of 
his  in  the  Champs  Elysi^es.     His  daughter's 
one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I've  ever  seen.  You 
let  fly  pretty   hard  at  the  Credit  Parisien 
the  other  day,  but  it's  a  splendid  concern 
upon  my   word  ;  and  if  you've  any  spare 
cash  I  advise  you  to  invest  in  it.    I've  aone 
80.    Nominal  value  of  shares   500  francs, 
issued  at  2(60  ;  they're  selling  now  at  800, 
and  rising  steadily.     That  man  Macrobe  is 
a  Junius." 

Thus  M.  de  Tirecruchon.  Horace  had 
expected  a  little  more  austerity  from  men 
wno  gave  themselves  out  as  the  defenders 
of  public  morak,  the  champions  of  rit^ht 
against  might,  the  victims  of  oppression,  &c. ; 
but  he  soon  discovered  that  liberal  opinions 
and  a  good-natured  tolerance  of  successful 


capitalists  go  very  well  hand  in  hand.  Even 
the  Red  Republican  who  was  sucking  iced- 
punch  through  a  straw^  admitted  that  there 
were  few  things  like  the  shares  of  the  Credit 
Parisien,  and  that  though  he  despised 
riches  he  had  bought  two  dozen  of  tiiem. 
Excessive  strait-lacing  was  out  of  fashion 
at  the  Caf<^  des  Yari^t^,  and  it  was  only 
in  his  own  editor,  Nestor  Roche,  whose 
rugged  soul  was  all  of  a  piece,  that  Horace 
found  that  uncompromising  sternness  of 
principle  which  he  had  been  disposed  to 
think  was  inseparable  from  republicanism. 

It  was  his  nabit  to  go  and  call  upon 
Nestor  Roche  every  day  with  either  a  leader 
or  some  occasional  notes ;  and  these  visits 
afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of  learning 
what  a  real  talent  there  lies  in  careful 
editing.  Nestor  Roche  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  and  the  few  he  uttered  were 
apt  to  mislead  those  who  would  have  taken 
them  as  an  earnest  of  the  man's  secret 
thoughts.  In  conversation  he  seemed  in- 
difierent  and  sceptical  ;  in  reality  he  was 
imbued  to  the  marrow  with  theories  of  his 
own,  and  cherished,  with  a  cliild-like  ven- 
eration, the  political  creed  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  This  became,  to  a  certain 
extent,  apparent  when  he  corrected  the 
articles  of  his  younger  contributors  ;  for, 
without  appearing  to  do  it  designedly,  he 
would,  by  a  word  inserted  or  expunged 
here  and  there,  alter  the  whole  tone  of  pas- 
sages which  jarred  on  any  of  his  favorite 
chords.  Men  seldom  make  very  good  jour- 
nalists until  thirty,  and  Horace's  writings 
profited  considerably  by  the  searching  dis- 
cipline to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
letl  the  editor's  hands  strengthened  and 
furbished,  and  yet  the  corrections  were  so 
few,  that  the  most  susceptible  of  literary 
vanities  would  not  have  found  a  pretext  for 
taking  umbrage.  Horace  was  often  aston- 
ished at  the  fine  figure  his  own  articles  cut 
in  print,  and  even  wondered  slightlv  at  his 
own  talent.  Amongst  his  brother  journal- 
ists too,  it  soon  came  to  be  remarked  that 
young  Horace  (rerold  was  an  elegant  and 
thoughtful  writer.  The  tnith  was,  he  wrote 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  intel- 
ligent young  men  of  four-and-twenty,  and 
so  the  public  would  have  judged  had  his 
compositions  passed  straight  out  of  his  own 
hands  into  those  of  the  printer. 

Invitations  and  civilities  began  to  flow  in 
apace.  Society  does  not  run  afler  those 
who  shun  it,  but  it  soon  adopts  those  who 
make  any  advances.  From  mixing  with 
journalists  at  the  caf^  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
not  long  before  Horace  was  solicited  to  dine 
with  them  at  their  homes  and  meet  their 
wives  or  connections.  Then  came  intro- 
ductions to  eminent  statesmen  who  had 
held  high  office  under  former  governments 
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and  deemed  it  politic  to  surround  them- 
selves  with  the  nsing  men  of  the  press  and 
the  bar,  with  a  view  to  a  possible  return  to 
power  in  the  future.  There  were  also 
nobles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who, 
to  cement  the  coalition  of  all  parties  against 
the  Usurper,  filled  their  drawing-rooms 
once  or  twice  a  month  with  human  salads 
concocted  of  all  the  prominent  elements 
then  in  Opposition. 

Horace  was  everywhere  received  pretty 
much  as  a  budding  hero.  His  good  looks, 
his  literary  and  oratorical  merits  — (recom- 
mendations always  powerful  in  France)  — 
would  alone  have  sufficed  to  open  many 
doors  to  him ;  but  the  interest  he  inspired 
was  heightened  by  the  mystery  in  which  he 
enshrouded  his  real  name  and  distinguished 
birth.  At  the  Cafd  des  Yariet^s  few  knew 
or  cared  whether  he  was  a  nobleman  or 
not ;  but  it  was  very  different  in  society 
where  there  were  ladies.  A  little  to  his 
vexation,  although  that  vexation  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  small  dose  of  incipient  com- 
placency, Horace  Gerold  discovered  that  his 
titles  were  a  secret  for  nobody,  and  that  the 
fact  of  his  repudiating  them  as  he  did  was 
accounted  to  him  for  stoicism  and  abnegation 
beyond  the  common.  In  fact,  he  would  never 
have  suspected  how  hard  it  was  not  to  wear 
one's  coronet  had  not  people  marvelled  more 
than  once,  when  they  thought  him  out  of  ear- 
shot, that  any  youn^  man  should  prefer 
such  a  name  as  Gerold  to  that  of  Claire- 
fontaine. 

One  evening  after  he  had  heard  himself 
addressed  as  M.  le  Marquis  five  or  six 
times  by  difierent  persons  in  the  Course  of 
an  hour,  he  turned  rather  impatiently  to 
the  ladv  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  and 
said,  **  Why  do  people  insist  upon  labelling 
one  with  these  absurd  titles  ? 

This  was  at  a  rout  given  in  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  a  very  famous  man  —  none  other 
than  the  small  and  eloquent  M.  Tir<^,  who 
had  been  Prime  Minister  under  Louis  Phi- 
lip(>e,  and  had  helped  not  a  little,  by  the 
way,  in  bringing  the  dynasty  he  loved  to 
grief.  The  lady  in  conversation  with 
Horace  was  an  extremely  pretty  Bar- 
oness de  Margauld,  wife  of  an  Orleanist 
banker. 

"  Why  do  you  call  titles  absurd  ?  "  she  re- 
plied. '^  I  wear  mine  bravely  enough,  and 
should  be  sorry  not  to  possess  it." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  they  ai  e  absurd  for 
everybody,"  he  answered  blushing ;  **  though 
even  in  your  caf>e,  Madame,  I  might  well 
say,  of  what  use  is  a  title  to  you  ?  But  it 
ia  absurd  to  inflict  upon  me  a  distinction 
which  I  do  not  choose  to  bear." 

"  You  must  blame  your  own  friends  for 
that,"  said  the  Baroncsis,  with  a  little  tinge 
of  slyness.     "  If  they  will  sound  your  trum- 


pet 80  loudly,  yoQ  must  expect  people  lod» 
you  honor.* 

"What  friends?  what  trumpet?"  t&- 
qutred  Horace,  with  innocence. 

'*  Oh  1  you  hare  so  many  friends,  M.  Ger- 
rold ;  but  to  cite  only  one  instance,  there  » 
M.  Macrobe,  who  misses  no  oecasioii  of 
praising  your  good  qualities ;  he  was  talk- 
ing to  my  husband,  only  this  morning,  of 
your  high  principles  and  your  generosirf.* 

*'  M.  Macrobe  my  friend  I  **  excliumed 
Horace,  sceptically ;  ^  why,  he  is  the  ebjoi 
against  whom  I  pleaded  the  other  day." 

"  I  am  certain  he  bears  you  no  ill-viD, 
then,"  rejoined  the  Baroness,  **  but  why  did 
you  plead  aeainst  him?  Surely  you  do 
not  believe  all  the  wicked  stories  that  have 
been  circulated  against  him  ?  " 

"  I  neither  believe,  nor  disbelieve,"  an- 
swered Horace,  *^  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  judge  M.  Macrobe  much  more  lett- 
iently  than  they  would  if  he  had  failed  in 
his  curious  speculations  instead  of  enridung 
himself  as  he  has  done." 

The  Baroness  gave  a  pretty  little  shm^. 

"  Is  not  success  the  best  touchstone  of 
merit  ?  I  believe,  for  my  part,  it  is  the 
touchstone  of  honesty,  too." 

"  Of  honesty  I  "  echoed  Horace  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  my  confessor  says  so.  He  asserts 
that  Heaven  would  not  allow  bad  men  to 
prosper,  and  that  consequently  when  we 
see  a  man  very  wealthy  and  siic*ees^ful,  we 
may  be  sure  he  has  deserved  his  good  for- 
tune, however  much  his  enemies  may  say 
to  the  contrary." 

"  Truly  a  convenient  moraUst,"  obeerred 
Horace,  smiling ;  ^  a  sort  of  man  to  conaolt 
when  one's  conscience  is  in  trouble." 

**  Yes,  he  is  indeed,"  answered  the  Bar- 
oness naively.  **  You  should  know  him. 
His  name  is  Father  Glabre  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus." 

"I  guessed  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  p&- 
sponded  Horace,  ''and  I  suppose  Father 
Glabre  exemplifies  his  principles  by  bein|^ 
a  Bonapartist.  He  must  regard  the  success 
of  the  coup^etai  as  the  divine  consecra- 
tion of  Napoleon." 

"Father  Glabre  never  talks  politics," 
answered  Mdme.  de  Mai^uld.  "  He  says 
that  one  of  the  Apostles  enjoined  us  to  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  tne  powers  that  be.  And, 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter  who  is  King 
or  Emperor  ?  "  ad<led  she  fixing  her  bright 
eyes  on  the  young  man;  ''life  was  not 
given  us  to  spend  in  wrangling  as  to  who 
should  sit  in  a  velvet  arm-chair.  Why  can- 
not we  put  up  with  the  government  we 
have,  and  try  and  make  the  best  of  it^  it 
would  be  so  much  pleat^anter." 

Horace  had  too  much  tact  to  wag'  a  war 
of  opinions  with  a  lady,  but  he  sai<l  ^yly. 
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*  All  I  wonder  at,  Madame,  is  that,  holding 
these  Tiews,  you  should  risk  facing  such  a 
Bturdy  anti-imperialist  as  our  host. 

^  Oil  I  I  come  here  because  of  the  nice 
people  one  meets,"  answered  the  baroness, 
playing  with  her  fan.     ^  If  one  desires  to 
see  men  of  any  real  worth  in  art,  or  litera- 
ture, or  politics,  one  must  look  for  them  in 
Opposition    drawing-rooms.     It   has  been 
the  ^reat  mistake  of  the  Emperor  that  in- 
stead   of    calling    to    him    all    the    men 
inrlio     had     rendered    themselves    illustri- 
ous under  past  reigns,  he  has  made  himself 
a  court  with  a  crowd  of  persons  whom  no- 
body knows.     It's  a  pity,  for  I  adore  talent, 
and  think  that  a  sovereign  cannot  have  too 
manv  distinguished  men  about  him." 

**  I  daresay  ho  had  no  choice,"  muttered 
Horace  a  little  dryly.  **  Doubtless  he 
urould  have  been  glad  enough  to  fill  his 
court  with  distinguished  men,  if  distin- 
guished men  had  consented  to  be  employed 
for  that  purpose." 

**•  Then  you  believe  it  is  the  men  of  talent 
who  are  holding  aloof  from  him" 

*^  Wli  V,  assuredly,  Madame ;  have  we  not 
the  proof  in  M.  Tir^  hiraseU?  " 

*'  Uow  good  it  is  to  be  young  and  to  have 
all  one's   illusions/'    murmured   she,  with 
arch  but  not  unsympathizing  raillery  at  the 
youn^  man.    '*  Do  you  see,  M.  Gerold,  that 
what  nas  so  angered  all  our  great  friends 
is,  that  they  have  been  played  r    Their  van- 
ity is   stung.     They  deemed  it  impossible 
that  a  stable  government   could    ever  be 
established  without  their  help,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  Emperor  has  dispensed  with 
their  assistance,  has  been  like  telling  them 
of  what  small  account  they  were   in  the 
hind.    Our  host,  M.  Tir^,  is  a  charming 
man,  but  as  vain  as  they  say  we  women  are. 
He  thought  himself  necessar}',  and  the  Em- 
peror has  obliged  him  to  diink  gall.     De- 
pend upon    it,  if  he   were   offered    place 
to-morrow,  he  would  accept,  and  with  alac- 
rity.   He  would  consider  such  an  offer  an 
avowal  of  weakness ;   it  would  soothe  his 
ruffled  self-love ;  and  self-love  always  goes 
before  principle." 

**  You  take  a  dark  view  of  human  nature," 
said  Horace,  rather  moodily. 

'^I  take  the  same  view  of  it  as  you  will 
when  you  have  been  ten  years  in  society 
*  like  me,"  njplied  Madame  de  Margauld  with 
half  a  sigh.  "  You  are  a  rising  man,  M. 
Ceroid.  If  you  aspire  to  lead  your  contem- 
poraries you  must  not  estimate  them  above 
their  worth." 

The  same  night,  going  home,  Horace  re- 
volved these  last  words  in  his  mind  with  a 
dawning  and  discomforting  conviction,  that 
%  society  which  condoned  the  shortcomings 
of  such  people  as  M.  Macrobe,  for  the  sake 
of  the  gold  they  possessed,  did  not  deserve 
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to  be  esteemed  very  highly.  Somehow, 
though,  he  felt  that  his  own  contempt  for  the 
capitalist  was  lessen incr.  Suspect  and  dis- 
like a  man  as  we  will,  we  can  seldom  be 
totally  indifferent  to  his  repaying  our  ill- 
feelings  by  going  about  and  speaking  well  of 
us. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Horace 
reached  his  lodging,  and  he  walked  quietly 
in  on  tiptoe  for  fear  of  awaking  his  brother. 
Something  like  a  pang  went  thiough  his 
heart  on  thinking  of  Emile.  The  two  bro- 
thers were  seein":  less  and  less  of  each  other 
every  day.  Since  Horace  had  taken  to 
journalism,  their  ways  lay  apart.  They  no 
longer  breakfasted  and  dined  together  at 
the  modest  table-d'hSte.  Horace  fi*equented 
the  restaurants  of  the  Boulevards,  Mont- 
martre,  and  Des  Italiens ;  he  rarely  got  up 
before  ten  in  the  morning ;  spent  his  even- 
ings either  out  at  parties  or  at  the  theatre, 
and  when  he  returned  home  towards  the 
small  hours,  usually  found  Emile  in  bed. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  younger 
brother  was  still  up,  at  his  desk,  writing. 

Horace  crept  in  softly  behind  him  and 
put  an  arm  round  his  neck :  '*  Working  so 
late,  old  follow  ?  "  he  said  kindly. 

"  Yes,  Horace,"  answered  Emile,  squeez- 
ing his  hand.  He  pointed  to  two  or  three 
parcels  of  papers  tied  with  pink  tape,  and 
added,  "  I  Lave  been  intrusted  with  a  brief 
that  requires  some  study." 

This  was  putting  the  case  very  mildly,  for 
ever  since  that  ddbutj  in  which  he  had  dis- 
appointe<l  the  hoiHis  of  the  unprofessional 
public,  but  won  golden  opinions  from  the 
solicitors,  Emile  had  been  intrusted  with 
several  briefs,  all  most  arid,  voluminous,  and 
tou^h.  Solicitors  were  delighted  to  find  a 
young  man  who  was  devoid  of  vanity,  and 
had  no  ambition  to  make  himself  a  name  at 
the  expense  of  his  clients.  Briefs  were 
offered  him  which  were  not  important 
enough  for  the  stars  of  the  profession,  but 
which  demanded  an  immense  amount  of 
reading,  and  required  to  be  handled  by  a 
man  of  talent,  content  to  work  hard  with 
small  prospect  of  glory,  and,  oflen,  for  not 
very  high  remuneration.  Barristers  of  this 
kidney  are  :<carce  in  all  lands,  but  in  France, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  elsewhere.  Whence 
it  happened  that  Emile  was  getting  as  much 
employment  as  he  could  manage. 

He  was  looking  pale  however,  so  that, 
af\er  they  had  talked  a  little  while  together, 
Horace  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  bed. 
They  wished  each  other  affectionately 
good-night ;  but  before  retiring  to  his  own 
room,  Horace  passed  into  his  study  to  see  if 
there  were  any  letters.  There  were  sev- 
eral, chiefly  invitations,  and  in  the  mids^t  of 
the  heap,  a  little  packet  fastened  with  blue 
ribbons. 
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**  From  whom  does  this  come  ?  "  said  he, 
returning  to  hia  brother's  room  with  the 

Carcel  opened,  and  displa^ring  a  dozen  cam- 
ric  bands  and  as  many  pocket-handker- 
chit;fs,  exquisitely  embroiaered  with  his 
initials. 

**  Oh !  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  exclaimed 
Emile,  already  in  bed,  and  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow ;  ^  they  were  brought  up  to- 
day bv  our  landlord  s  daughter,  in  return  for 
a  work-box  which  she  says  you  gave  her." 

^*  Kind  little    Georgette ! "     ejaculated 
Horace. 

**  She  seems  an  amiable  girl,*'  continued 
Emile ;  **  but  I  met  her  father  to-day  in  the 
street,  and  he  tells  me  that  she  is  growing 
serious  and  silent,  and  doesn*t  look  well." 
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No,  Georgette  had  not  been  well  lately, 
and  the  excellent  M.  Pochemolle,  his  wil'e, 
and  even  M.  Alcibiade  Pochemolle,  had 
been  growing  a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  that 
the  blooming  young  girl,  once  so  gladsome, 
had  become  by  degrees  unaccountably  sub- 
dued  and  pensive.  They  questioned  her  as 
to  whether  she  felt  unwell,  but  she  replied 
that  she  had  no  consciousness  of  being 
otherwise  than  usual  —  that  there  was 
nothing  the  matter. 

And  yet  matter  there  was,  thou^rh  proba- 
bly Georgette  was  sincere  enouc^h  in  assert- 
ing that  she  was  not  conscious  of  it.  Several 
weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  present  of  the 
work-box  by  Horace  Gerold.  She  had 
hemmed  him  the  cambric  bands ;  then,  feai^ 
ing  that  the  gift  would  not  be  complete,  she 
hs^  wished  to  add  a  dozen  handkerchiefs, 
and  this  had  taken  time  —  it  takes  time  to 
work  twelve  times  over  the  letters  H.  G., 
when  there  are  so  many  pauses  lor  reverie 
between  the  stitches.  And  during  the 
weeks  that  she  had  slowly  plied  her  needle 
in  marking  the  cambric  with  the  two  initials, 
she  had  sceji  Horace  pass  the  window  every 
morning  and  lift  his  hat  and  smile  to  her  as 
he  went  on  his  way  to  the  newspaper-office ; 
and  she  had  heard  of  his  having  entered 
journalism  and  of  his  new  triumphs  in  that 
profession.  Out  of  compliment  to  his  lodger, 
and  although  he  indignantly  repudiated  the 
doctrines  aavocated  in  that  print,  M.  Poche- 
molle had  made  it  a  point  to  subscribe  to 
the  "  Sentinelle,"  and  in  the  evening,  when 
she  retired  to  her  room,, Georgette  took  the 
paper  with,  her  and  would  sit  up  in  her  bed 
reading  the  articles  by  Horace.     She  did 


not  always  understand  them  at  first  hat  da 
would  read  them  over  and  over  until  she 
did;  and  if  she  was  not  successful  after 
many  readings,  then  she  would  read  tlie 
signature  a  multitude  of  times,  and  that 
pleased  her :  she  fiincied,  somehow,  the  let- 
ters were  in  his  own  handwriting.  When 
she  had  read  the  papers  she  put  them  all 
carefully  by  in  a  drawer.  M.  Alcibbde 
Pochemolle  sometimes  wondered  what  be- 
came of  them. 

She  no  longer  carried  up  their  letters  lo 
the  brothers  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
wrong  door.  There  is  an  instinct  in  these 
things.  But  she  would  gaze  with  corioos 
scrutiny  at  the  envelopes  directed  in  femi- 
nine hands.  When  taere  were  none  such 
she  was  happier. 

She  had  nodced,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a 
woman  for  such  trifles,  that  Horace  Genld 
was  turning  fashionable.  He  hatl  an  eye- 
glass, wore  Tight-colored  gloves  and  lacquered 
boots,  smoked  cigars  instead  of  the  dgsr- 
etces  which  he  used  to  twirl  himself^  and 
always  came  home  at  night  in  cabs.  She 
could  hear  the  vehicles  stop  in  the  street 
outside,  and  then  his  step  as  he  mounted 
the  staircase.  She  never  went  to  sleep 
until  she  heard  that  step  —  not  if  it  were 
delayed  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
One  day,  Horace  had  come  into  the  sh(^ 
and  brought  them  a  private  box  for  the 
opera  —  she  had  once  remarked  in  his  pies- 
sence  that  she  loved  music.  The  pertonn- 
ance  was  Robert  le  Diable.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  hospitable  or  more  fidl  of 
tact  than  the  arran<rements  made  by  him 
for  their  comfort.  He  had  chartered  a  pri- 
vate brougham  to  convey  and  bring  then 
back ;  and  in  the  second  entr'acte  had  paid 
them  a  visit  in  their  box,  bringing  two 
bouquets,  one  for  herself  and  one  for  ber 
mother,  and  a  fine  cornel  of  bonbons,  with- 
out which  the  happiness  of  a  ParisiM 
bourgeoise  at  the  "  playhouse  "  is  never  cotn- 
plete.  Upon  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain 
he  had  discreetly  taken  his  leave.  It  had 
been  a  great  evening  for  everybody.  M.  Alci- 
biade Poclicmolle  had  never  put  on  so  much 
bear's-grcase  in  the  course  ot  his  existence, 
and  the  sight  of  the  corps-de-baUet  made  his 
fingers  tingle ;  M.  Pochemolle  had  reckoned 
that  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  squaz« 
yards  of  canvas  in  the  drop-scene ;  Madame 
Pochemolle  had  been  much  impressed  by 
the  resurrection  of  the  ghost-nuns  in  the 
church-yard  scene.  As  for  Georgette,  fbe 
had  remarked  but  one  thing,  and  that  waSi 
that  Horace  on  returning  to  his  stall  had 
bowed  to  several  stately  and  beautiful  ladies 
in  the  boxes,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the 
third  act  he  had  appeared  in  the  box  of  one 
covered  with  diamonds,  whom  M.  Focbt 
molle  had  recognized  for  a  Marchioness  dt 
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the  noble  Faubourg.  Alone  in  her  room 
afler  the  opera,  and  with  her  bouqaet  in 
her  hand,  the  poor  child  shivered  monm- 
fuUy.  Who  was  she  that  she  could  hope  to 
Tie  with  ladies  who  wore  diamonds  and 
were  Marchionesses?  It  was  evident  M. 
Ceroid  had  never  given  her  a  thought. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  moments  of  flitting 
compensation ;  and  her  cheeks  mantled  on 
the  morrow  of  the  day  when  Horace  had 
found  her  present  on  his  table  and  came 
down  to  thank  her  with  his  bright  voice, 
which  seemed  to  her  more  refined  and 
gentle  each  time  she  heard  it.  He  drew 
oat  one  of  the  handkerchiefs,  which  was 
lightly  scented  with  mignonette,  admired 
the  embroidery  of  the  initials —  indeed  no 
common  piece  of  workmanship  —  and  play- 
^lly  observed  he  intended  keeping  this 
fine  linen  for  great  occasions:  "My  wed- 
ding-day, for  instance,"  said  he,  "  providing 
I  ever  do  marry."  And  at  these  words  she 
turned  pale  anew ;  it  was  like  a  cloud  pass- 
ingrapidly  over  a  furtive  sunbeam. 

The  probabilities  are  that  Horace  did 
not  remark  this  pallor,  though  he  could 
not  help  noticing  in  a  general  way  that  she 
was  changed  since  he  had  spoken  with  her 
last.  He  told  her  how  sorry  he  was  to 
^  ssar  she  had  been  unwell,  and  drew  forth 
the  rather  faltering  answer  that,  indeed, 
she  felt  in  perfect  health. 

This  time  he  was  struck  with  the  tone 
of  the  reply,  and  it  recurred  to  him  at  in- 
tervals in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  again 
once  or  twice  during  the  week  when  pass- 
ing by  the  shop  he  remarked  that  Geor- 
gette's eyes  lowered  under  his  with  a  new 
expression  which  he  did  not  understand. 
Then  this  circumstance  faded  out  of  his 
mind  under  the  pressure  of  graver  pre-occu- 
pations  which  soon  beset  him. 

He  underwent  the  common  lot  of  Pa- 
risian iournalists,  and  got  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  brother  penman  in  the 
opposite  camp.  The  fault  was  not  his,  nor 
altogether  his  adversary's,  but  that  of  the 
admirable  political  system  under  which 
they  both  lived.  The  conditions  of  the 
French  Press  were  then  such  that  journal- 
ists could  not  well  help  coming  to  logger- 
heads, try  as  they  might.  The  unlucky  law 
Tinguy-Laboulie  (named  after  the  two  old 
ffenUemen  who  promoted  it),  which  ren- 
dered it  binding  upon  the  writer  of  an 
article  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  had  complete- 
ly disorganized  the  old  anonymous  Press  by 
substituting  individualism  for  combined  ac- 
tion, and  conflict  of  personalities  for  polem- 
ic of  opinions.  The  staff  of  a  newspaper 
was  no  longer  a  disciplined  company,  out 
a  band  of  snarp-shooters,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  being  personally  responsible 
for  the  opinions  he  emitted,  naturally  did 


his  utmost  to  assert  himself.  Had  the 
Press  been  free,  the  discussions  be- 
tween man  and  man  need  not  necessarily 
have  degenerated  into  violence,  for  it  is 
not  the  tendency  of  educated  men  to  abuse 
one  another  when  they  have  fair  arguments 
at  their  command.  But,  hemmed  in  as 
journalists  were  on  every  side  by  penal 
clauses,  which  made  it  impossible  to  write 
on  any  subject  with  latitude,  the  temptation 
to  glide  from  trammelled  controversy  into 
exchange  of  personal  invectives  was  oflen 
irresistible.  Opposition  writers  would  break 
out  into  vituperation,  as  a  train  will  jump 
off  the  line  because  obstacles  are  set  in  the 
way  of  its  straight  course;  but  more  fre- 
quently the  aggressors  were  the  members 
of  the  semi-official  Press.  These  gende- 
men,  being  obliged  to  defend  the  acts  of 
their  Government,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
might  have  found  the  task  an  up-hill  one 
had  the  only  weapons  allowed  them  been 
those  of  logic ;  but  matters  were  much 
simplified  when  they  could  champion  Im- 
perial policy  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a 
foil  in  the  other.  If  the  pen  found  nothing 
to  say,  the  foil  came  to  the  rescue,  and  it 
was  not  an  unusual  thin^  to  attempt  silen- 
cing troublesome  writers  m  the  liberal  ranks 
by  picking  a  series  of  bones  with  them, 
until  they  either  held  their  peace,  overawed, 
or  retaliated  by  spitting  a  few  of  their  an- 
tagonists one  afler  the  other.  This  was 
what  was  tried  with  Horace. 

There  was  an  Imperialist  paper  named 
"  Le  Pavois,*'  and  on  the  staff  of  it  one  M, 
Paul  de  Cosaque,  a  Creole,  with  a  frizzly 
head  of  hair,  large  round  eyes,  and  han<Js 
like  small  shoulders  of  mutton.  This  prom- 
ising youth,  though  not  above  five  and 
twenty,  was  the  Quixote  of  his  party,  serv- 
ing the  dynasty  in  a  devoted  Creole  way, 
and  hating  oppositionists  as  a  tough  young 
buU-dog  might  vermin.  He  was  not  long 
in  taking  oiience  at  the  successes  of  Horace. 
Hearing  his  name  so  constantly  mentioned, 
he  ended  by  growing  tired  of  it,  and  did  not 
conceal  his  longing  for  an  opportunity  of 
coming  into  collision  with  one  whose  popu- 
larity he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  in  some 
sort  a  personal  affront  to  himself.  So  he 
proceeded  to  do  what  is  called  in  journal- 
istic phrase  ^  laying  a  man  on  a  gridiron," 
which  means  that  he  collared  Horace  Ce- 
roid and  served  him  up  every  day  to  the 
readers  of  the  **  Pavois,"  skewered  through 
and  through  with  an  epigram.  They  were 
somewhat  blunt,  these  epigrams  of  M.  Paul 
de  Cosaque,  but  the  intention  of  them  was 
plain  enough,  and,  at  the  outset,  Horace 
was  for  despatching  a  couple  of  seconds  to 
request  that  satisfaction  might  be  afforded 
him.  But,  with  a  shrug,  Nestor  Roche 
pooh-poohed  this    notion,  saying  it  were 
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best  to  take  no  Leed  of  the  barking  of  a 
ear ;  so  that  M.  Paal,  perceiying  a  reluc- 
tance to  quarrel,  set  down  his  adversary  for 
a  chicken-heart,  and  began  unwisely  to 
crow  coek-a-whoop  before  the  time. 

Now  one  day,  after  this  fieabitins  had 
been  going  on  for  some  weeks,  iiorace 
wrote  a  Ic^er  in  the  **  Sentinelle  **  on  the 
subject  of  the  privacy  of  the  parliamentary 
deliates.  it  was  a  very  temperate  article, 
thoo^h  not  without  a  dash  of  acid,  and  it 
had  t>een  ably  revised  by  Nestor  Roche, 
who  had  nven  it  the  backbone  it  at  first 
wanted.  Several  foreign  papers,  and  most 
of  the  liberal  provincial  organs,  quoted  it ; 
and  as  the  law  which  debarred  tne  public 
from  knowing  what  went  on  in  their  own 
Parliament  was  an  eveiM:hafing  sore,  the 
author  received  a  sood  many  con^atula- 
tions  from  Boulevard  politicians.  This  was 
just  the  sort  of  occasion  M.  Paul  de  Co- 
saque had  been  looking  for.  He  was  down 
on  the  article  in  a  trice,  dipping  his  pen  in 
his  smartest  veijuice,  and  howlino;  out  abuse 
much  as  a  faithful  negro  might  ao  who  had 
seen  his  master's  shins  scraped.  Horace 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  editor  at  the  prison  of 
Ste.  P^lagie  when  the  number  of  the  *'•  Pa- 
vois  "  containing  M.  Paul's  attack  fell  into 
his  hands.  Nestor  Roche,  Max  Delormay, 
and  another  captured  journalist  named 
Jean  Keijon  of  the  '*  Gazette  des  Boule- 
vards," were  sitting  at  the  table  writing. 
The  printer's  devil.  Trigger,  who  had  just 
brought  all  the  morning  papers  in  a  vast 
bunme  under  his  arm,  was  planted  on  a 
chair,  whence  his  le^s  dangled,  and  his 
one  eye  squinted,  waiting  for  "  copy."  Hor- 
ace mmself  was  lounging  on  the  ottoman 
and  smoking  as  he  read. 

Ue  started  up  with  the  color  rising  to 
his  face  and  an  indignant  glare  in  his  eyes. 

"  Look  at  this,  M.  Roche,"  he  said,  and 
began  to  stride  about  the  room,  biting  his 
lips.  *^  It  is  time  this  should  end  now.  I 
shall  send  the  fellow  my  seconds  this  after- 
noon." 

"  No ;  wait  till  to-morrow,"  put  in  Jean 
Keijou.  **  1  shall  be  out  of  prison  then,  and 
I'll  act  for  you.     Who  b  the  man  ?  " 

Nestor  Roche  ran  his  quick  glance  through 
the  column  and  presently  answered :  **  Weil, 
my  boy,  it's  one  of  the  necessities  of  our 
trade  to  fight  as  well  as  scribble.  This 
whelp's  trying  to  draw  you;  you  must 
break  his  teem.  But,  first,  we'll  just  give 
him  a  rap  with  his  own  weapons  and  make 
his  copper-colored  knuckles  ring." 

Thti  tour  journalists  were  soon  in  consul- 
tation round  the  board  with  the  open  num- 
ber of  the  "  Pavois  "  before  them.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  draw  up  a  retort  which 
should  strike  at  the  weak  place  in  M.  Paul's 
armor,  and  make  that  sword-clinker  yelL 


This  weak  place  was  not  difficult  to  fbd^ 
M.  Paul,  like  many  other  worthy  people,  was 
not  above  the  foible  of  vanity,  and  had 
tacked  on  to  his  patronymic  a  name  which 
did  not  lawfully  belong  to  him.  His  real 
style  and  title  was  Paul  Paoier ;  but  Pasier 
being  an  ugly  name,  signi^-ing  ^ba^et,* 
he,  or  rather  he  and  hb  father  between 
them,  had  discarded  it  in  favor  of  the  wan 
sounding  designation  De  Cossumej  which  was 
derived  from  the  country  residence  of  the 
elder  Pani^.  But  these  usurpations  are 
formally  pronibited  by  law  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment; and  it  was,  therefoie,  very 
much  like  throwing  projectiles  out  of  a 
glass-house  when  M.  Paul  delivered  himself 
as  follows,  in  his  attack  upon  Iiorace : — 

.  ..."  As  for  these  so-called  Republi- 
cans, who  go  about  under  false  names,  bein^ 
ashamed  to  wear  the  titles  which  th^ 
fathers  bore,  lest  they  should  compnnnise 
their  popularity  with  the  rabble;  as  ftr 
these  self-styled  Democrats,  who  n^u9« 
homage  to  a  king,  but  fawn  sycophantly 
upon  the  mob,  and  see  no  better  way  (£ 
currying  favor  with  their  masters  than  by 
making  litter  of  all  the  distinctions  their 
own  ancestors  won,  just  like  those  low 
birds  who  beibul  their  own  nests ;  —  as  fbi 
these  men,  we  know  what  is  their  object  in 
asking  that  the  debates  of  the  Chamber 
may  again  be  thrown  open  to  public 
audiences.  They  have  not  foi^tten  1 79S, 
when  the  galleries  were  filled  with  drunken 
trollops,  whose  blood-thirsty  howls  gave 
our  precious  Republicans  the  courage  they 
needed  to  send  old  men,  women,  and 
fallen  kings  to  the  scaffold ;  nor  1848, 
when  the  scum  of  our  orallevs  infested  the 
Strangers'  tribunes  to  cheer  the  dismal 
bufiboneries  of  such  men  as  the  citizen 
Manuel  Ceroid.  We  should  not  wonder  if 
those  who  ask  that  the  tribunes  may  be 
thrown  open  again,  had  an  eye  to  some 
day  becoming  deputies  themselves;  but, 
being  aware  of  the  contempt  with  which 
their  utterances  would  be  received  by  men 
of  sense,  they  wish  to  make*  sure  of  having 
an  audience  of  kindred  spirits  —  like  thoae 
tenth-rate  actors  who,  unable  to  excite  ap- 
plause in  the  stalls  and  boxes,  pick  some 
poor  devils  out  of  the  gutter  and  hire  them 
for  five  sous  a  night  to  go  and  clap  their 
hands  in  the  pit." 

There  was  nothing  uncommon  in  the 
form  of  this  effusion  ;  it  was  the  true  semi- 
official style  of  the  period. 

Nestor  Roche  prepared  the  following 
reply,  which  Horace  signed :  — 

'*  The  Mabquis  of  Clairefoxtainr  to 
M.  Paul  Panirr. 
"  The  gentleman  on   the    staff  of  the 
'  Pavois '  who  calls  himself  M.  *  de  Cosaque,' 
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Is  respectfully  informed  that  the  undersized 
writer  will  resume  the  title  be  inherited 
from  his  ancestors  vn  the  day  his  courteous 
antagonist  does  likewise.  M.  Paul  'de 
Cosaque '  will  doubtless  see  fit  to  perform 
this  resumption-  without  delay,  lest  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  forgetting  that  M.  *  de 
Cosaque '  is  a  Bonapartist,  and  remember- 
ing only  that  he  is  a  transgressor  of  the 
law,  which  forbids  persons  to  adopt  nobiliary 
particles  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
should  order  his  transfer  to  Mazas,  and  so 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  those  'scum  of 
the  galleys,'  with  whose  language,  as  well 
as  with  whose  habits,  M.  'de  Cosaque' 
appears  so  conversant. 

"HoBACB  Gerold." 

This  again  was  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
an  Opposition  retort 

*'  This  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  send- 
ing a  challenge,"  remarked  the  editor. 
**  The  whelp  will  probably  begin  operations 
himtielf;"  and  he  handed  the  slip  to  Trig- 
ger, who,  after  receivin<T  his  usual  instruc- 
tion not  to  loiter  with  fellow  gamins^ 
shambled  off  with  it  to  the  printing-office. 

The  effect,  however,  was  not  quite  what 
Nestor  Roche  and  his  acolytes  expected. 
On  reading  the  stinging  paragraph  M. 
Paul  de  Cosaque  blanched,  out  he  did  not 
set  out  in  quest  of  seconds.  He  caught  up 
his  hat  and  went  off  prowling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Boulevards,  grinding  his  white 
Creole  teeth,  and  clinching  his  fists  so  tight 
that  the  nails  lei\  four  dents  in  each  of  the 
brown  palms.  He  wanted  to  find  Horace 
and  knock  him  down ;  then  fight  him  with 
steel  afterwards.  There  is  no  profession 
like  literature  for  making  a  man  mild  and 
brotherly. 

Horace  was  breakfasting  at  one  of  the 
great  restaurants,  and  with  him,  as  it 
chanced,  was  Jean  Kerjou,  the  man  of  the 
^  Gazette  des  Boulevards,"  who  had  been 
released  from  confinement  in  the  morning. 
He  was  a  Breton,  this  journalist,  short, 
but    thick  and   powerful,  and  amazingly 

Sompt  with  his  hands,  like  all  Bretons. 
e  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Horace,  who  knew 
but  little  of  him,  and  the  pair  were,  so  to 
say,  watering  their  new-sprung  friendship 
in  this  breakfast 

Suddenly  Jean  Kerjou,  who  sat  opposite 
the  door,  dissecting  a  woodcock,  abandoned 
his  bird,  crying,  "  Haro,  Gerold,  look  out ! " 
and  sprang  to  his  legs.  The  mulatto  face 
of  M.  Paul  was  darkening  the  doorway, 
and  in  less  than  two  seconds  was  within 
blow-reach  of  them. 

M.  Paul  held  a  newspaper  crunched  up 
in  his  ri^ht  hand.  He  strode  up  to  the 
table,  jabbered    something  unintelligible, 


and,  before  any  one  in  the  crowded 
restaurant  could  stop  him,  delivered  a 
tremendous  cuff,  which  missed  Horace's 
head  by  an  ace,  alighted,  with  a  loud 
thwack,  on  the  countenance  of  a  waiter, 
and  sent  him  sprawling  on  to  a  table  where 
lunched  a  peaceful  English  family,  who  set 
up  piercing  cries. 

There  was  an  inconceivable  uproar, 
amidst  which  a  huge  slap  resounded,  and 
simultaneously  an  unholy  crash  of  broken 

glass,  as  some  one  not  distinguishabje  was 
urled,  all  of  a  lump,  into  a  comer.  The 
slap  was  administered  by  Horace:  the 
crash  was  caused  by  Jean  Kerjou,  who  had 
caught  up  M.  Paul  like  a  bundle  of  linen, 
and  shot  him  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

Twenty  arms  at  once  pinned  down  the 
Creole,  gnashing  and  struggling  to  rise; 
twenty  others  pulled  back  Horace  Gerold 
and  Jean  Kerjou,  to  prevent  further  mis- 
chief. Then  uprose  a  deafening  contesta- 
tion as  to  who  was  the  aggressor  —  the 
English  family  shrieking  all  together  that  it 
was  the  negro,  and  the  waiter  thundering 
that  it  was  Horace,  seeing  that,  had  the 
blow  fallen  on  his  cheek  as  it  was  meant 
to  do,  half  the  disturbance  would  have  been 
avoided.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  en- 
tered two  policemen,  who  took  down  the 
names  of  everybody  all  round,  apprehended 
the  waiter  on  the  ground  that,  being  splashed 
all  over  with  u>bster-6auce,  he  was  pre- 
sumably the  culprit;  and,  on  being  even- 
tually induced  to  release  him,  retired 
bewildered,  leaving  the  field  clear  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  countenance  like  a 
weasel's,  who,  having  been  witness  of  the 
whole  scene,  stepped  forward,  with  his 
mouth  full,  and  sputtered,  ^  I  maintain,  it's 
an  act  of  the  most  brutal  aggression.  M. 
Paul  de  Cosaque,  you've  conducted  your- 
self like  a  villain.    Do  you  hear  that  V  " 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  twanging 
voice.  It  was  M.  Macrobe's.  Ho  had  been 
lunching  with  a  stock-broking  friend,  and 
this  friend,  fearful  that  he  would  get  himself 
into  trouble,  now  sought  to  restrain  him  by 
the  coat-tails ;  but  M.  Macrobe  would  not 
be  restrained.  He  rushed  up  to  the  in- 
furiated Creole,  who  was  with  difficulty  kept 
from  flying  at  his  throat,  and  shouted, 
**  Men  like  yourself  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Press,  M.  Panier.  You  convert  what 
should  be  the  noblest  of  professions  into  a 
bravo's  trade.  You  deserve  to  be  stamped 
out  like  a  pestilent  toad,  and  if  M.  Gerold 
doesn't  kill  you,  I  will." 

M.  Paul  do  Cosaque  was  forcibly  dragged 
out  of  the  restaurant.  M.  Macrobe  turned, 
apparently  trembling  with  the  holiest  in- 
dignation and  sympathy,  and  walked  to 
where  Horace  and  his  fiiend  were  standing. 


TO 


THE  MEMBER  FOB  PABI8. 


The  least  Horace  Ceroid  could  do  for  a 
man  who  had  taken  his  part  bo  warmly  was 
to  thank  him,  which  he  did  at  once  and 
with  gratitude,  though  coldly.  M.  Macrobe, 
not  minding  the  coldness,  continued  to 
strike  whilst  the  iron  was  hot 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  **  that 
man  is  a  very  cut-throat  He  has  had 
half  a  dozen  men  out  already,  and  will  nip 
vour  brilliant  career  short  if  we  let  him ; 
but  trust  to  me :  I  will  be  your  second. 
It  was  he  who  first  raised  his  hand  on  you. 
This  makes  you  the  ofi'ended  party,  and 
gives  you  choice  of  weapons." 

Horace  did  not  much  relish  the  proposal 
of  M.  Macrobe  to  be  his  second ;  but  to  re- 
fuse would,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
been  both  discourteous  and  ungracious. 
Besides,  Jean  Kenou  did  not  leave  him 
time  to  do  so,  for,  aelighted  with  the  pluck 
of  *'  the  small  man  with  the  ferret  face,"  he 
held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  ^  Sir,  my  name 
is  Jean  Kerjou,  and  I  am  M.  Gerold's  other 
second.  Between  us  we  will  see  our  friend 
well  through  this  scrape." 

Further  breakfast  being  impossible, 
Horace  threw  down  ^re  napoleons  to  the 
landlord  to  pay  for  the  breakages,  and  two 
more  to  the  waiter  to  soothe  his  throbbing 
iaw.  Then  he,  Jean  Kerjou,  and  the 
banker,  slipped  out  by  a  back  door  to  es- 
cape the  mob,  which  had  already  con- 
gregated outside,  wide-mouthed,  and  so 
home  to  Horace's  lodgings.  The  two  po- 
licemen, before  retiring,  had  suggested 
that  everybody  should  call  upon  the  Com- 
missary of  Police  during  the  afternoon  to 
explain  matters;  but  this  formality  was 
omitted,  for  the  police  official  could  neither 
have  undone  that  which  was  accomplished, 
nor  prevented  that  which  was  to  come.  In 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  Jean  Ker- 
jou and  M.  Macrobe  had  routed  out  Emile 
from  a  musty  court,  in  which  he  was  acting 
as  junior  in  a  fearfully  musty  cjise,  and 
hastily  apprised  him  of  what  had  happened : 
afler  whicn  they  had  called  upon  M.  de 
Cosaque,  and  arranged  a  rendezvous  with 
the  latter *s  two  friends  at  five.  By  dinner^ 
time  the  duel  was  all  settled.  It  was  to 
come  off  at  seven  the  next  morning,  in  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  with  foils. 

Of  course  the  news  spread  quickly  along 
the  Boulevards,  and  was  received  with  no 
inconsiderable  glee  by  the  do-nothing  por- 
tion of  the  public.  These  tifis  between 
journalists  were  the  one  thing  that  saved 
the  press  of  the  period  from  monotony,  and 
a  duel  was  always  a  welcome  little  episode. 
All  the  evening  papers  gave  accounts  of 
the  fracas  at  me  restaurant;  but,  in  or- 
der not  to  spoil  sport,  i.e.,  bring  the  police 
on  the  ground,  they  fraternal^  abstained 
from  divulging  the  spot  where  the  fight 


was  to  take  place.  NeTertheless,  ikej 
printed  the  names  of  the  contending  par^ 
m  full,  with  those  of  their  seconds,  aad 
hinted  significantly  that  M.  Paol  de 
Cosaque  was  one  of  the  best  swonlsmeD  in 
Paris. 

By  the  advice  oi  hia  two  friends,  who 
took  bodily  charge  of  him  daring  the  erea- 
ing,  Horace  dined  lightly,  and  gave  to 
hour  to  fencing,  in  which  be  was  already 
tolerably  proficient  At  half^past  nine  m 
was  escorted  to  his  door,  with  injunctions  to 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be  up  bj 
six  the  next  day. 

The  day  might  be  called  an  eveDtfiil 
one,  but  he  mounted  his  staircase  with  a 
very  quiet  pulse  for  a  man  who  was  goiog 
to  risk  his  life  at  sunrise. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  erUre^oL,  however, 
a  door  was  timidly  held  ajar,  and  be  was 
confronted  by  Greorgette. 

She  had  read  of  the  impending  duel  in 
the  newspaper,  and  ever  since  her  mind 
had  been  distracted  by  visions  of  blood 
and  death.  She  was  pale  and  terrified, 
and'  held  the  newspaper  in  her  hand& 
When  she  saw  Horace  she  said  nothing, 
but  shed  a  few  tears. 

He  was  touched  by  this  unexpected 
meeting,  and  by  the  simple  dijcplay  of  grie( 
of  which  he  could  not  but  guess  the  cause. 

*(  Why  are  you  cr}'ing,  AfaderooiseUe 
Gkjorgette  ?  "  he  said,  gently. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  newspaper. 

He  took  one  of  her  unresisting  hands  in 
his,  and  said  with  gayety,  *^  But  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in  that  Duels 
happen  every  day." 

"  xou  may  be  killed,"  she  sobbed. 

"  And  if  I  were,  would  you  grieve  for 
me  ?  "  he  asked,  half  in  jest,  half  gravely. 

She  threw  him  a  sad,  reproachful  look. 

"  Don't  speak  like  that.  Monsieur  Horace ; 
you  know  now  unhappy  I  —  how  unhappy 
we  should  all  be,"  aaded  she,  correcting 
herself. 

He  took  her  other  hand,  looked  into  her 
eyes,  and  said,  "I  shall  run  no  danger 
Georgette." 

This  was  the  first  time  he  called  her 
Georgette.  She  strove  gently  to  free  her- 
self:  l>ut  the  effort  was  wort-lived. 

**  Promise  me  you  won't  fight  to-morrow,** 
she  faltered. 

'*  I  promise  you  he  shall  not  hurt  me^ 
Greorgette,"  he  answered,  encircling  her 
waist  with  his  arm. 

'<0h,  but  if  he  should"  — she  said, 
making  another  feeble  attempt  to  disengage 
herself. 

"  But  he  won't.  Georgette.  •* 

And,  stooping,  he  preased  a  kiss  on  her 
lips. 
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Bat  theirs  was  tho  bliss  of  a  few  instants 
only,  for  at  that  moment  the  house-door 
opened,  then  closed,  and  the  steps  of  a 
lodger  in  the  vestibule  below  warned  them 
to  separate. 

"  Good-night,  Greorgette, "  he  whispered. 
**I  shall  be  safe  to-morrow  if  you  return 
me  my  kiss.     It  will  bo  my  talisman." 

He  was  still  holding  her  waist.  She 
blushed;  looked  over  the  balusters  to  see 
if  the  lodger  was  coming,  and  then  re- 
turned kinQ  his  kiss. 

The  next  morning  betimes,  one   of  the 
keepers  of  the  BoLs  de  Vinecnnes,  return- 
ing to  his  cottage  from  night-duty,  beheM 
two  broughams,  fbllowing  each  other  at  an 
interval  of    a  few  minutes,   sweep  along 
the  road  to  the  race-course,  and  stop  near 
a  secluded  knoll,  distant  some  couple  of 
hundred  yards    from    the  Grand   Stand; 
and,  being  a  man  of  experience,  he  knew 
what  that  meant.     Chancing  to  be  further 
a  shrewd  man,  he  resolved  upon  retracing 
his  steps,  and,  instead   of  going  home,  to 
take  up  his  position  at  a  distance,  though 
within  eye-view,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  come 
forward   when  every  thing  was  over  and 
earn  an  honest  twenty-franc  piece,  by  un- 
dertaking to  preserve  secrecy.     To  these 
ends  he  ensconced  himself  behind  the  trunks 
of  some   felled    trees.    M.   Macrobe,  who 
had  managed  matters  for  Horace,  had  done 
every  thing   very  well.     He   had  brought 
hia  brougham,  with  store  of  lint,  bandages, 
restoratives,  &c.,  concealed  in  the  pocket ; 
the   most  eminent    surgeon   in    Paris  on 
one  of  the  front  seats ;  and  a  pair  of  the 
finest  duelling-foils  in  a  chamois  bag.     He 
had  quite  won  the  graces  o#  Jean  Ker- 
jou,  both  by  his  energy,  his  practical  hints, 
and  the  loud-spoken  sympathy  he  evinced 
for    Horace.     In    sooth,  M.   Macrobe  had 
been  somewhat  gloomy  the   preceding  af- 
ternoon, on   his   principal  insisting    upon 
fighting   with  foils;    and  his   gloom  had 
not   cleared    up  until  he  had  seen  how 
Horace  bore  himself  in  the  fencing-school. 
Horace,  though  he  never  boasted  of*  it,  and 
never  sought  to  air  his  talent,  was  a  good 
fencer;    having  been  originally  taught  by 
his  father,  who,  first  as  a  nobleman,  then 
as  an  officer,  and   finally  as  a  journalist, 
had  served  a  treble  apprenticeship  in  sword- 
crait.    M.  Macrobe  was  elated  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  he  could  parry  and  lunge, 
and  though  he  would  still  have  preferred 
pistols,  on   the  ground  that  a  man  with 
steady  nerves  can  blow  his  adversary  out 
of  life  with  this  weapon,  and   not   allow 
time  to  be  shot  at  in  return,  yet  he  felt  con- 
siderably re-assured  as   to   his   principars 
prospects  even  against  such  an  antagonist 
■8  M.  de  Cosaque. 


Horace  Gerold*s  party  were  the  first  on 
the  ground.  Upon  the  others  appealing, 
the  eight  gentlemen  all  bowed  together, 
but  there  were  no  negotiations  attempted 
^the  insults  exchanged  being  such  as 
could  only  be  washed  out  by  blood-shed. 
The  two  seconds  of  M.  de  Cosaque — one 
a  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and  a 
man  of  the  couxhcT^at,  the  other,  M.  de 
Gargousse,  an  omcial  deputy  —  selected  the 
CTOund  along  with  MM.  Macrobe  and  Eer^ 
jou,  and  then  examined  the  different  pairs 
of  foils  that  had  been  brought.  By  com- 
mon consent  those  of  M.  Macrobe  were 
chosen ;  they  were  very  ribbons  of  steel, 
that  could  be  bent  so  that  the  point  touched 
the  handle  without  snapping.  Whilst  these 
preliminaries  were  being  adjusted,  the  two 

Erincipals  took  off  their  coats,  waistcoats, 
ats,  cravats,  and  boots  —  so  as  not  to  slip 
on  the  wet  morning  grass;  —  and  opened 
their  shirts  a  little,  as  etiquette  required, 
to  show  that  they  wore  no  mail-coat  next 
the  skin.  Meantime,  the  two  surgeons, 
standing  BAide  and  conversing  in  a  low 
voice,  fumbled  in  their  pockets  to  open 
their  surgical  cases,  in  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  when  their  cheerful  services 
were  needed.  The  morning  was  deliciously 
balmy ;  and  in  the  wood  could  be  heard 
the  tinkling  of  a  cart-bell,  and  the  lively 
voice  of  the  carter  speaking  to  his  horse 
as  they  jogged  together  to  their  work. 
It  is  only  human  beings  who  could  think 
of  fighting  on  such  a  morning  as  that. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  combatants 
were  face  to  face,  two  yards  apart.  The 
Colonel  having  measured  the  foils,  gave 
one  to  each,  then  joined  the  two  weapons 
by  the  points,  and,  stepping  back  with 
head  uncovered,  said,  '*  Allez,  Messieurs.  " 
Then  the  guard  ensconced  behind  the  fallen 
trees  saw  this :  — 

The  strongest  of  the  two  duellists,  he  with 
the  dark  face  and  large  hands,  bore  down 
upon  his  adversary  with  a  terrific  onslaught, 
forcing  him  to  "  break  "  and  parry  wildly ; 
then,  when  it  seemed  as  though  the  quick- 
ness of  the  retreat  must  cause  the  slighter 
combatant  to  lose  his  balance,  the  other 
made  a  rapid,  furious  lungo.  The  attack 
was  so  formidable  that  any  but  a  first-rate 
fencer  would  have  been  carried  off  his  legs 
by  it.  The  guard  —  an  old  soldier  — 
winced.  But  the  slighter  man  rallied  with 
desperate  strength,  struck  up  the  sword  that 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  heart, 
plunged  forward,  and  with  the  suddenness 
of  lightning  thrust  his  foil  throu^  his  ad- 
versary's chest,  up  to  the  hilt.  The  whole 
thing  did  not  last  fif\y  seconds.  M.  Paul  de 
Cosaque  rolled  over  on  the  grass,  with  the 
foil  still  in  him,  quite  dead. 

Four  out  of  the  seven  spectators  turned 
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pale.  The  Colonel  glanced  at  Horace,  and 
saluted  him  with  respect.  M.  Macrobe 
pressed  up  and  wruns;  his  hand.  The 
guard  loomed  from  behind  his  trees  and 
oame  up  sjowly,  in  pursuit  of  his  twenty 
francs. 


CHAPTER   XU. 

M.  MACROBK  OFFERS  MONET. 

The  lucky  hazard  that  had  thrown  M. 
Macrobe  in  the  way  of  Horace  at  the  restau- 
rant, had  gratifiod  one  of  that  sagacious 
financier's  most  deep-rooted  wishes.  A  few 
days  before,  talkin^r  with  M.  Louchard,  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  with  whom,  as  with  a 
good  many  strange  persons,  he  was  on  affa- 
ble terms,  the  latter  had  said  to  him :  '^  By 
the  way,  M.  Macrobe,  do  you  know  that  the 

Soung  radical  who  spoke  against  you  in  the 
bel-suit,  is  by  birth  a  marquis,  and  owns 
vast  wealth  V  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  responded  M.  Macrobe 
curiously ;  "  but  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 

*^  Why,  after  the  trial,  seeing  that  the 
popularity  of  this  young  man  threatened  to 
become  a  danger  to  public  order,  the  Pre- 
fect sent  me  to  search  his  apartments." 
Here  M.  Louchard  lowered  his  voice,  for 
they  were  in  a  public  place,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  domiciliary  visiit  to  the  bro- 
thers' lodgings,  omitting  that  episode,  |iow- 
ever,  which  related  to  the  threat  of  Horace 
to  break  his  head.  "  And,  odd  to  say,"  he 
concluded,  ^'  we  found  a  deed  by  which  the 
old  Republican,  Manuel  Ceroid,  makes  over 
to  his  two  sons  the  whole  of  the  estates  of 
Hautbourg  during  his  own  lifetime." 

M.  Macrobe  pricked  up  his  ears. 

^  Have  you  tnat  deed  still  in  your  posses- 
sion, M.  Louchard  ?  " 

^  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  commissary, 
glad  to  interest  the  powerful  financier.  '*  1 
took  it  to  the  Prefect,  who  read  it,  but  ordered 
me  to  return  it,  the  document  being  a  fami- 
ly paper  of  no  use  to  us.  I  should  have 
done  so  ere  now,  but  forgot.  However, 
this  deed  has  not  been  so  useless  as  M.  le 
Prefect  pretends:  for  it  has  proved  to  us 
that  these  two  young  Ceroids  are  an  ex- 
tremely suspicious  pair.  Having  wealth, 
they  yet  live  as  if  they  had  nothing,  which  is 
evidence  enough  that  they  must  lay  out  their 
money  to  unlawful  ends.  We  suspect  they 
are  subsidizing  secret  societies,  and  we  have 
got  them  under  close  suoervision. 

*'  Oh  1  they  are  unaer  police  surveil- 
lance ?  " 

*'  llie  very  closest    We  have  men  watch- 


ing them  day  and  ni^ht.     Hiere  is  not  a 
thing  they  do  but  we  know  of  it." 

^  1  et,  I'll  be  bound  you  don't  know  wkc 
they  bank  with,  thoi^h  this  piece  of  knowl- 
edge might  have  stood  you  in  better  stead 
than  many  others  whidi  I  dare  say  voa 
have  picked  up."  And  M.  Macrobe  looked 
rather  sarcastically  at  the  man  of  Police. 

**  No,  we've  not  found  out  who  thej  honk 
with,"  answered  M.  Louchard  refloetivel^. 
*'  And  I  suppose  you  can't  tell  us." 

'^They  bank  with  us,"  replied  M.  Ma- 
crobe carelessly ;  "•  but  I  can't  tcU  you  any 
thing  as  to  where  their  money  goe&  Tha 
revenue  of  the  estates  is  paid  into  our  hands 
every  quarter-day  by  the  agent ;  but  it  is 
drawn  out  again  almost  as  soon  by  this  saoa 
agent  with  cheques  signed  by  old  M.  G^ 
rold.  That's  all  we  know  about  it."  Then 
turning  pensive,  he  added,  "  You  will  show 
me  that  deed,  M.  Louchard." 

"  Willingly,"  rejoined  the  other,  who 
counted  that  his  civility  would  be  repaid 
by  financial  hints ;  since  none  knew  bet- 
ter than  M.  Macrobe  how  to  give  hints 
as  to  securities  worth  dabbling  in,  and 
shares  which,  though  prosperous  in  as- 
pect, had  best  be  avoided.  Kverybody 
gambled  on  the  Bourse  in  those  days  or 
jobbing,  and  M.  Louchard  did  like  the 
rest.  But  it  was  not  evenr  one  who  had 
such  a  master  tipster  as  M.  Macrobe  to 
guide  him. 

The  two  went  together  to  M.  Louchard's 
office,  and  the  banker  had  a  si^ht  of  the 
deed  of  giU,  which  he  scrutinized  long  and 
narrowly.  In  return  fi)r  the  favor  he  thus 
advised  M.  Louchard : — "  The  shares  of  the 
Credit  Parisien  are  quoted  to-day  at  850u 
I'll  let  you  ^ve  twenty  of  them  at  800. 
You  shall  pay  me  in  a  month.  Hold 
fast  to  them  all  they're  quoted  at  1,500, 
which  they  will  be  in  less  than  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  sell  out."  M.  Louchard 
almost  went  down  on  all  fours,  thinking 
him  with  transports  as  a  benefactor. 

The  deed  ot  giU  set  M.  Macrobe  think- 
ing. He  was  an  astute  man,  and  soon  pot 
his  thoughts  into  plain  figures.  So  long  as 
he  had  imagined  that  Horace  Ceroid  would 
have  to  await  his  father's  death  before  step- 
ping into  the  Hautbourg  estate,  he  had 
treated  the  angling  of  him  as  a  thing  that 
could  be  undertaken  leisurely ;  but  now  that 
Horace  was  actually  master  of  his  property, 
he  was  a  fish  to  bait  and  hook  with  the  least 
delay  possible.  M.  Macrobe  had  reached 
that  pitch  of  wealth,  where  gold  comes 
flowing  in  like  a  Pactolus  on  the  immutable 
principle  by  which  rivers  always  roll  their 
waters  towards  the  sea,  which  has  enon^ 
without  them.  But  his  were  paper  rich^ 
They  were  the  riches  that  give  a  man  con* 
sideration   on   'Change,  make    his  nantt 
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liliar  among  brokers,  and  cause  the  out- 
ride public  to  speak  of  him  as  a  warm  man. 
T.  Macrobe,  however,  desired  something 
snore  than  this.     With  opulence  had  come 
^Iie  ambition  which  opulence  begets.     The 
«5nriched  stockjobber  longed  to  be  somebody, 
^nd  the  surest  way  to  become  somebody  is 
'To  be  at  the  head  of  an  ancient  name  and  a 
Bubstautial  landed  estate  —  neither  of  which 
essentials  M.  Macrobe  possessed*  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  not  very  surprising 
tliat  a  man,   accustomed  like  him  to  put 
tilings  in  black  and  white,  should  think  of 
Ids  daughter,  and  propose  making  her  min- 
ister to  nis  honest  ambition.     If  she  should 
marry  a  nobleman  with  influence  at  his 
command,  that  influence  would  naturally 
be  at  the  service  of  her  father,  and  give  him 
a  llfl  into  that  political  world,  where  M. 
Macrobe  now  longed  to  try  his  powers.     He 
turned  over  this  thought  maturely  and  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  lights,  but  always  with 
the  same  result,  to  wit,  that  Horace  Gerold 
and  his  daughter  Angdlique  were  evidently 
made  for  one  another. 

With  M  Macrobe  to  plan  was  to  resolve. 
Obstacles  did  not  daunt  him.  He  had  sur- 
mounted so  many  already  to  make  himself 
what  he  was,  that  the  aversion  which  the  two 
Gerolds  testified  towards  him  struck  him  as 
a  mere  vexatious  circumstance  —  nothing 
more.  That  he  should  finally  overcome 
the  ill-feeling,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
doubt ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the  concoc- 
tion of  sundry  diplomatic  schemes,  by  which 
he  and  Horace  were  to  be  brou<rht  together. 
But  the  merit  of  these  schemes  he  never 
had  the  need  to  test,  for  as  we  have  seen, 
hazard  suddenly  played  his  cards  for  him, 
and  did  more  in  a  day  than  he,  by  his  wits 
unaided,  could  have  done  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

AAer  the  duel  Horace  was  bound  to  him 
by  one  of  those  ties  which  men  of  honor  re- 
gard as  strong.  He  had  espoused  the  young 
man's  quarrel  openly  and  fearlessly  in  pub- 
lic, thus  risking  his  life  for  him — tnere 
being  no  question  that,  had  M.  Paul  de 
Cosaiiue  triumphed,  he  would  have  vis- 
ited M.  Macrobe's  interference  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lay  that  gentleman  and  his 
schemes  of  glory  six  good  feet  under  ground. 
Horace  mi;;ht  re«:ret  not  havin<;  acted  with 
more  caution  in  accepting  M.  Macrobe's 
friendly  offices ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  repent- 
ance now.  He  was  under  an  obligation  to 
the  financier,  and  the  latter  determined,  by 
a  skilful  stroke,  to  put  all  that  remained  of 
his  antipathy  to  flight. 

It  had  been  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
Nestor  Roche,  when  he  heard  that  his 
young  ally  had  ^ne  out  to  fight,  with  the 
slippery  stock-jobber  for  his  second;  and 
though,  upon    Horace   rushing   into   the 


pfison-room  a  couple  of  hours  afler  the 
duel,  the  joy  at  beholding  him  safe  was 
such  as,  for  the  moment,  to  dispel  all  other 
pre-occupations.  yet  by  and  by,  when  the  old 
editor  had  bad  time  to  grow  calm  and  grufl* 
again,  he  said,  with  a  shade  of  pain,  *•*■  I 
could  have  wished  to  see  you  witt  a  wor- 
thier henchman  on  the  field,  my  boy." 

**  I  could  have  wished  to  have  had  you," 
replied  Horace,  gravely ;  **  but  I  owe  a  debt 
to  M.  Macrobe." 

And  he  proceeded  to  relate  what  had  oc- 
curred, being  backed  in  his  narrative  by 
Jean  Keijou,  who  spoke  of  the  financier  as 
having  behaved  throughout  **  like  a  trump." 
This  did  not  convert  Nestor  Roche,  but  it 
appeased  him,  though  soon  his  brow  grew 
dark  again,  when  Horace  said,  a  little 
timidly,  '^  And,  do  you  know,  I  have  a  mes- 
sage fiom  this  very  M.  Macrobe  to  you,  M. 
Roche?" 

<*  To  me  1 "  exclaimed  the  editor,  impas- 
sively. 

"  Well,  yes.  This  morning,  after  the 
duel,  M.  Rerjou,  here  present,  and  I  break- 
fasted with  him,  and  be  fell  to  talking  about 
the  libel-trial.  He  was  very  frank,  but  full 
of  tact  about  it.  He  said  we  must  not  bear 
him  a  grudge  for  having  defended  his  good 
name,  but  that  he  sought  to  make  no  profit 
out  of  the  action,  and  that  he  hoped  you 
would  take  back  the  five  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  damages  the  court  had 
made  you  pay." 

Here  Horace  drew  out  a  pocket-book. 

Nestor  Roche  frowne<l. 

"  You"needn*t  offer  me  that  man's  money. 
If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  f)ersuade  you  that 
he  is  an  injured  man,  I  have  nothing  to  say ; 
but  you  know  my  opinion  of  him.  I've  not 
changed  it." 

"  Yet  it  seems  to  me  this  should  induce 
us  to  mitigate  our  judgment,"  observed 
Horace,  sticking  up  for  the  man  who  had 
stood  by  him.  "  Afler  all,  I  daresay  he's 
no  worse  than  thousands  of  others  we  call 
honest  men ;  and  here  he  has  sent  you  back 
your  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  which  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  many  others  would 
have  done." 

Nestor  Roche  eyed  him  rather  com- 
passionately, and  answered  with  dryness :  — 

"  My  boy,  men  wiU  always  get  the 
weather-side  of  you  with  smooth  tongues. 
Think  well  of  this  stock-jobber  if  you  like, 
but  take  him  back  his  money." 

And  he  would  not  hear  a  word  more 
on  the  subject. 

Horace  felt  hurt  at  this  shortness,  and  so 
did  Jean  Kerjou  a  little,  for  it  did  not  suit 
this  straightforward  Breton  to  suppose  that 
he  bad  been  shaking  hands  wah  a  man 
who  had  any  taint  on  him.  He  said  so 
frankly,  and  was  putting    it  with  some 
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earnestness  to  Nestor  Roche  whether  the 
latter  had  any  thing  definite  to  allege 
against  the  banker  Macrobe,  when  Max 
IXilonnay,  the  editor  Tirecruchon,  and  a 
number  of  other  political  captives,  tumbled 
in,  attracted  by  the  report  of  Horace 
Gerold's  presence. 

Much  nand-shaking  ensued,  as  well  as 
congratulations  on  the  issue  of  the  duel ; 
but  of  pity  for  the  fallen  man  not  a  word. 
To  be  sure,  M.  de  Cosaque  was  not  a  per- 
sonage in  whose  fovor  one  could  get  up 
much  sympathy.  He  had  been  as  a 
Goliath  in  the  midst  of  his  party,  over- 
shadowing  his  foes  with  his  shoulder-of* 
mutton  fist,  slapping  their  faces  on  slender 
pretexts,  and  transfixing  them  afterwards 
without  remorse.  To  nave  wished  him 
alive  would  have  been  Co  wish  an  ever- 
threatening  foil  over  one's  head. 

"  A  more  bloodthirsty  dog  I  never  set 
eyes  on,"  ejaculated  the  fat  M.  de  Tire- 
cruchon,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  ^*  Egad  I  he 
had  me  out  once.  Happily,  it  was  with 
pistols,  but  he  blew  half  the  rim  of  my  hat 
away." 

"  De  mortuis "  —  began  honest  Jean 
Kerjou.  He  had  not  yet  got  over  the 
tragic  episode  of  the  morning. 

boon  the  room  was  hazy  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  a  dozen  prisoners  lay  or  sat 
recumbent  on  sofa,  arm-chairs,  and  otto- 
man ;  Horace  forming  the  centre  of  the 
group,  seated  on  a  low  stool,  and  being 
made  much  of  by  the  rest.  Still  a  little 
sore  at  Nestor  Roche's  strictures  upon  M. 
Macrobe,  he  was  rather  moody  and  silent, 
and  hoped  the  financier  and  his  offer  would 
be  allowed  to  drop  for  a  while,  until  he 
could  be  alone  with  Nestor  Roche,  and 
talk  the  point  over  with  him.  But  Jean 
Kerjou,  who  was  uneasy,  and  wanted  to 
set  his  mind  clear,  made  haste  to  resume 
his  interrupted  appeal  to  the  editor,  and 
so  drew  on  a  general  discussion  concerning 
M.  Miicrobe's  proposal  to  refund  the 
damages.  The  case  was  quite  a  novel  one, 
and  tolerably  difficult  to  pronounce  upon 
impartially.  Opinions  were  pretty  equally 
divided. 

M.  de  Tirecruchon,  who  was  nothing  if 
not  indulgent  of  everybody's  foibles,  his 
own  included,  held  stoutly  with  the 
Macrobians. 

**  Corbleu  1 "  he  exclaimed,  rolling  one  of 
his  flat  panatellas  between  two  thick  fingers, 
and  glancing  at  his  editorial  brother  with 
surprise  —  "  Corbleu  1  Roche,  you're  not 
going  to  refuse  such  an  ofler  as  that  V  Of 
course  Macrobe  is  more  or  less  of  a  rogue, 
but  aren't  we  all  rogues,  present  company 
excepted  ?  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a  man 
who  wasn't  something  oi  a  rogue.  Besides, 
don't  you  see  that  the  more  you've  got  to 


say  against  the  man,  so  mudi  the  sreaAa 
is  the  reason  for  taking  his  money  ?  If  what 
you  said  against  him  was  true,  ergo,  it  was 
no  slander :  consequently,  the  dama<7e$  wire 
unjustly  assessed,  and,  therefore,  obviomir, 
you  have  a  ri^ht  to  re-pocket  them.'* 

Horace  bridled  up. 

'^  I  didn't  wish  to  see  the  matter  Tiewed 
in  that  light ;  I  would  rather  the  ofier  were 
accepted  generonxlv.  as  it  was  made,  aiRl 
that  we  should  acknowledge,  some  of  us, 
that  we  may  have  been  a  litUe  hastj  in 
jud^ng  M.  Macrobe." 

^'Yfiis,  so  should  I,"  aasented  Jean  Keijoa. 
candidly ;  "  or,  at  least,"  added  be;,  ^  I 
should  like  to  hear  something  plain  and 
provable  against  this  man." 

M.  Max  Delormay  here  felt  it  due  to 
himself  to  protest  energetically.  The 
famous  paragraph  he  had  written  against 
M.  Macrobe,  and  for  which  he,  as  well  as 
others,  were  suffering  fines  and  imprisoii- 
ment,  had  gradually  come  to  assume  in  hb 
eyes  the  proportion  of  an  historical  event. 
He  was  not  very  remote  from  the  idea  that 
since  this  paragraph  the  financier  had 
become  somehow  his  own  peculiar  private 
property,  and  that  to  speak  of  him  in  any 
way,  either  pro  or  con^  without  his.  Max 
Delormay 's,  sanction,  was  to  defraud  him. 
Max  Delormay,  of  his  just  privileges.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  claimed  his  ri<rfat  to  protest, 
and,  in  that  sober  tone  which  Frenchmen 
have  when  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
sayiug,  made  a  speech  which  nobody  under- 
stood, he  least  of  all ;  but  which  concluded 
with  a  panegyric  of  the  Spartan  Republic, 
as  being  a  place  where  commercial  morality 
flouris^hed. 

M.  de  Tirecruchon  puffed  his  jovial  face 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  and  cried : 
"  Tut,  Max,  you're  running  off  with   the 
wrong   bone.      The  que^tion   is,   whether 
Roche  shall  accept  back  25,000  francs  paid 
by  him  as  damages  for  an  article  you  wrote. 
I  say  yes ;  and  I've  given  you  my  reasons. 
As  for  morality   nowadavs,   I'll   tell   yoo 
what  it  just  amounts  wu  —  ^ol  being  ibond 
out.     Go  you  into  the  streets,  and  take  at 
haphazard  out  of  our  church-folk,  politi- 
cians, tradesmen,  or  out  of  us  journalists, 
any  hundred  men,  and  I  will  be   bound 
there  are  not  two  out  of  the  lot  whose  lives 
will  bear  looking  into  with  a  microscope. 
Hang  it  all  1  let  us  not  get  to  prying  too 
closely  behind  each  other's  curtains.     I 
don't  know  who  this  Macrobe  is.     In  times 
past  he  may  have  been  a  coiner,  for  all  I 
can  tell ;   but  at  present   the  Government 
accepts  him,  the   Law   accepts   him,  and 
Society  accepts  him,  so  why  shouldn't  I? 
For  come!   what  would  it  profit  me,  if, 
afler  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  man, 
finding  him  pleasant,  sensible,  ready  to  du 
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yne  a  good  turn,  &c.,  I  were  to  go  and  rake 
up   tlie    diary  of  his  life,  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  one  soiled  page  in  it?    To-mor» 
ro^vr  the  fellow  might  die ;  and  what  should 
I  Kave  gained  by  my  trouble  then  ?  —  not 
even    the  pleasure  of  cutting  him.    Much 
better    seek   to  know  nothing  about  the 
soiled  page,  and  take  the  fellow's  hand  so 
long  as  I  find  it  a<rreeable.     Of  course  if  I 
receive  proof  positive  that  the  fellow  is  a 
cur,  that's  another  question ;  but  I  haven't." 
A  small,  dark  man,  squatting  near  the  fire 
and   smoking  a  clay  pipe,  whom  Horace 
knew  as  the  Citizen  Aibi,  a  political  con- 
spirator, who  unaffectedly  admired  Robes- 
pierre,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  Beign 
of   Terror   had  failed  in  its  effects  from 
not    being  quite  stringent    enough,  here 
hroke  in  vehemently : 

**  Your  views  are  as  immoral  as  they  well 
can  be.     If  adopted  they  would  be  the  char- 
ter of  successful  rogues.     When  you  are 
hiring  a  servant  you  rake  up  all  you  can 
about  him,  and  if  you  find  a  speck  you  draw 
back.     I  see  no  difference  betw<>en  rich 
rogues  and  poor.     I  have  never  yet  given 
my  hand  to  a  man  whose  life  was  not  as 
clear  to  me  as  the  noon-day,  and,  so  help 
me  my  own  contempt  for  scoundrels,  I  never 
will." 

•*  And  what  is  the  result,  my  poor  Albi  ?  " 
rejoined  the  stout  editor,  unruffled.    **  Why, 
ever  since  you  could  hold  a  musket  you  have 
been  in  open  war  with  Society.     Out  of 
your  short  life  of  thirty  years,  you   have 
spent  eight  in  transportations  or  imprison- 
ments ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  I  could  read  in 
vour  heart,  I  should  find  smouldcrint;  there 
the  scheme  of  some  new  communistical  era 
of  guillotining,  by  which  you  hope  to  regen- 
erate us.    Tliose  are  gloomy  principles,  my 
poor  friend,  which  make  you  thirst  for  our 
blood  so  ardently,  and  oblige  Society  in  it^ 
own  defence  to  make  you  pine  away  uie  liest 
years  of  your  young  life  behind  prison 
bars." 

^  I  do  not  see  that  I  am  to  be  pitied,"  an- 
swered Albi,  in  the  same  ener^tic  tone  as 
before.     <*  Every  man   has  his  ambition. 
That  of  some  men  is  to  fill  a  pocket  with 
gold  pieces,  that  of  others  to  tie  a  piece  of 
red  silk  round  their  necks ;  yours  is,  I  be- 
lieve, to  sell  more  copies  of  your  newspaper 
than  your  neighbor  over  the  way.    1  have 
mine,  too,  which  is  to  establish  a  Republic 
of  honest  men.    I  care  not  the  price  i  pay." 
"And  what  is  your  idea  or  an  honest 
man  ?  "  inquired  Horace,  eying  him  with 
cariosity. 

Albi  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
looked  at  him  hard. 

''You  Gerolds  are  honest  men,"  he  said, 
slowly ;  **  your  father  is  an  honest  man  and 
a  credit  to  human  nature.    Your  brother 


promises  to  be  like  him ;  and  I  trust  you 
will,  too.  Tou  have  been  so  hitherto."  And 
he  laid  a  marked  stress  on  that  word  hitherto. 
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There  was  no  more  talk  about  the  five 
and  twenty  thousand  francs.  The  conspira- 
tor Albi's  utterances  had  fallen  upon  the 
free  and  easy  conversation  like  a  blast  of 
hot  air,  withering  it  up  by  the  roots.  M. 
de  Tirecruchon  lapsed  silent ;  and,  pres- 
ently, two  of  the  crop-haired  inmates  of 
the  penal  wing  coming  in  to  lay  the  lun- 
cheon-cloth, Horace  Gerold  and  Jean  Ker- 
jou  took  their  leave. 

"  Lucky  dogs  1 "  sighed  the  fat  editor,  ac- 
companying them  to  Uie  end  of  the  passage. 
*'  Yet  two  months  before  I  may  taste  fresh 
air  with  you."  He  shook  Horace's  hand 
warmly,  but  holding  it  an  instant,  said: 
"  Listen,  M.  Gerold.  You  pull  too  strong 
an  oar  for  the  '  Sentinelle.'  You're  a  man 
of  independent  views,  and  don't  like  run- 
ning in  grooves;  as  well  harness  a  race- 
horse to  a  stone  cart,  as  keep  you  on  a  Rad- 
ical paper.  Your  six,  months  will  be  ovei 
soon.  Come  to  me,  you  will  find  no  dog- 
matism, and  I  don't  set  up  for  lecturing  my 
contributors  as  to  the  acquaintances  they 
choose." 

Horace  colored  at  this  innuendo.  Truth 
to  say,  he  felt  humiliated  by  the  rebuke  of 
Nestor  Roche,  and  by  the  covert  warning 
implied  in  the  last  words  of  Albi.  Time 
was  when  he  might  have  submitted  to  be 
sermonized  by  the  old  Republican,  whom 
he  esteemed ;  but  success  had  raised  his 
spirit,  and  he  resented  the  stiffness  with 
which  the  overtures  of  M.  Macrobe,  as  con- 
veyed through  him,  had  been  repulsed. 
There  was  something  quite  unreasonable 
in  this  frame  of  mind ;  for  Nestor  Roche 
might  surely  be  excused  for  not  feeling 
gushingly  towards  the  man  who  had  put 
him  into  prison ;  but  reason  is  not  the  forte 
of  youth ;  and  in  his  pique,  Horace  be- 
thought him  seriously  that  he  had  a  griev- 
ance against  his  editor. 

He  said  as  much  to  Jean  Eerjou  as  they 
left  Sainte  P^lagie ;  and  emitted  one  or  two 
bitter  refiections  as  to  the  obstinacy  of  old 
Republicans. 

ci  ean  Eerjou,  being  a  Breton,  was  a  Legiti- 
mist, and  a  Catholic,  and  one  who  did 
not  understand  Republicans,  nor  quite  real- 
ize what  it  was  they  wanted.  £us  attach- 
ment to  Horace  had  been  formed  on  entirely 
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personal  grounds ;  but  as  he  himself  wore 
amulets  next  his  shirt,  signed  himself  when 
he  swore,  and  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
Henri  V.  without  doffing  his  hat,  it  was  a 
subject  of  wonder  tQ  him  how  any  one  of 
his  birth  and  talent,  could  profess  the  opin- 
ions which  Horace  Ceroid  did.  In  a  simple 
tone,  and  rather  puzzled,  he  answered :  "  I 
can't  quite  make  out  your  party ;  you  don't 
seem  to  ac^ree  among  you  as  we  do." 

"  Are  there  no  men  in  your  party  who  set 
up  for  oracles  ?  '*  asked  Horace ;  the  puri- 
tan sternness  of  Nestor  Roche,  and  the 
caustic  fervor  of  Albi,  recurring  to  him  and 
Dettlin<;  him. 

**  Perhaps  there  may  bv.  **ut  I  don't  know 
them,"  replied  the  Breton,  naively.  '^  I  am 
sure,  thourrh,  we  have  none  who  lecture 
about  morality  as  I've  heard  them  do  every 
time  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  Re- 
publicans. Why  don't  vou  join  our  paper?  " 
ne  added.  *'  Tirecrucnon  is  a  loose  nsh  on 
the  surface,  but  a  good  fellow  underneath ; 
and  he  sets  us  no  tether,  you  know ;  our 
8ta£r  is  like  a  winter  soup,  full  of  herbs  of 
all  colors ;  we  have  two  or  three  of  your 
hue,  but  we  all  get  on  together  swimmingly 
as  beans  in  a  pot." 

Similes  were  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
Jean  Kerjou ;  they  garnished  his  eloquence 
as  the  small  dice  of  garlic  do  the  roast  legs 
of  mutton  in  the  province  which  was  his 
birthplace.  Horace,  however,  made  no 
answer;  and  soon  they  reached  the  Rue 
Ste.  Genevifeve,  where  the  first  person  they 
met  was  the  courtly  M.  Fochemolle,  who 
fingered  a  long  piece  of  stamped  paper  which 
he  had  just  received  from  an  individual  with 
a  blue  bat;. 

"  This  is  for  you,  M.  Horace.  Something 
about  this  morning's  basiness,  I'm  afraid," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  condolence. 

True  enough.  It  was  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Public  Prosecutor,  on  the 
charge  of  having  wilfully  killed  and  slain 
one  Paul  Panier,  commonly  called  de  Cos- 
aque. M.  Macrobe  and  Jean  Kerjou  were 
both  included  in  the  summons,  for  having 
unlawfully,  and  of  malice  prepense,  aided 
and  abetted  the  perpetration  of  that  crime. 

Horace  bad  already  seen  the  Pochemolles 
once  that  morning,  for  on  his  way  to  Ste. 
Pelagic,  after  breakfasting  with  M.  Mar 
crobe,  he  had  stopped  to  sluike  hands  with 
Emile  and  show  Georgeu^  who  had  been 
in  sickly  suspense  since  daybreak,  that  he 
was  safe.  He  now  walked  into  the  shop 
with  Jean  Keijou,  under  pretence  of  reao- 
in^  his  summons,  and  found  Georgette  still 
pale,  but  with  a  ray  of  happiness  in  her 
eyes.  She  had  just  come  in  from  out  of 
doors,  and  was  drawing  off  some  tiny  gray 
kid  gloves,  much  smaller  and  finer  than  the 
daughters  of  drapers  usually  wear.     So  at 


joa,  who  vis  Q^ 


least  thought  Jean 
serving  her. 

Madame  PochemoUe  was  as  gradoiisnd 
smiling  as  it  was  her  wont  to  be  whenev^ 
M.  Horace  paid  her  a  visit.  M.  Aldbiade 
PochemoUe,  from  sheer  admiration  at  tke 
sight  of  a  man  who  had  sent  a  fellow-beiof 
to  his  last  account,  allowed  his  ell-measnre 
to  drop.  According  to  M.  Aldbiade,  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  coura^  enou^ 
to  kill  a  man  one's  self,  was  to  b^x>ld  some 
one  who  had  pterfbrmed  such  a  deed.  M. 
Alcibiade  much  regretted  that  he  himself 
knew  not  how  to  fence.  He  was  not  fero- 
cious; indeed,  he  was  rather  mild  thta 
otherwise  ;  but  he  thought  he  shonld  like 
to  kill  some  other  draper's  son  in  fair  casa- 
bat. 

Jean  Kerjou,  casting  his  eyes  about  the 
shop,  which  was  fitted  and  wainscoted  with 
the  ^ne  old  oak  of  a  century  ago,  lit  upon 
the  two  famous  prints  showing  the  Rue  Ste. 
Grenevi^ve  such  as  it  existed  in  the  rd«i:iii 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  and  baviog 
ventured   to   admire  these  heirlooms,  vis 
soon  led  to  discover  the  monarchical,  ansto- 
cratical,   and    clerical    proclivities  of  the 
PochemoUe  household.  The  draper,  his  wife^ 
and  the  journalist  then  fell  into  harmonkMH 
talk  and  regrets  over  those  good  times  whea 
kings  had  no  legislatui'es  to  plague   them, 
when  there  was  a  e:ibbet  stationed  pemur 
nently  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  and  when 
a  tradesman  of  the  Kue  Ste.   Genevieve 
would  not  so  much  as  have  eaten  an  ^^oo 
a  Friday  without  leave  from  the  Bishop  of 
Paris.     Horace  followed  Georgette  into  the 
little  back  parlor,  where  she  went  to  take 
ofi*  her  bonnet.     The  door  remained  open, 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  any  words 
spoken  there  should  be  heard  in  the  shop^ 
Horace  spoke  low. 

"  You  have  been  for  a  walk.  Georgette  ?  * 

**  No,"  she  murmured ;  '*  it  was  not  a 
walk." 

"  ^Vhere  then  ?  *' 

She  looked  at  him  with  more  tenderness 
than  she  was  aware  of  in  her  glistening 
eyes: 

"  To  church,"  she  whispered. 

<«  To  church,  Georgette  1  But  this  isn'l 
Sunday." 

**  It's  more  than  that  to  me,"  she  replied, 
with  a  touching  accent 

"  And  to  whAt  saint  did  you  pray  ?  " 

A  tear  or  two  welled  up  into  her  eyes  as 
she  blushed  and  said,  almost  inaadiblv: 
^  Could  I  keep  away  fi:om  thanking  the 
Virgin  on  the  day  when  your  life  has  nm 
such  dangers  and  been  spared  ?  " 

There  was  so  much  delicate  modesty  in 
her  manner  of  murmuring  these  words,  and 
when  she  had  uttered  &em  the  emotion 
that  suffused  her  face,  and  the  grace  which 
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love  lent  to  her  demeanor,  as  she  wavered 
betmreen  the  fear  of  having  said  too  much 
mnd  the  consciousness  that  all  she  might 
say  -vrould  ill  describe  the  tenth  of  what  she 
felt —  gave  her  such  a  charm  that  she 
looked,  to  Horace  more  lovelv  and  attrac- 
tive than  she  had  ever  seemed  before.  He 
gazed  on  her  with  a  sort  of  spell-bound  and 
astonished  admiration,  as  one  contemplates 
a  picture  whose  full  beauties  one  had  not  at 
first  suspected.  But  even  as  he  was  gaz- 
in$;  the  current  of  his  thoucrhts  was  turned 
by  a  sudden  reflection.  A  voice  rose  up 
within  him  and  put  the  question,  like  a  note 
of  reproof:  —  Whither  was  all  this  tend- 
ing, and  what  die]  he  hope  would  be  the 
result  of  the  love  which  he  was  encoura- 
gincr  in  this  poor  girl  ? 

Me  was  not  flippant  or  proflis:ate,  and 
the    question   unsettled    him.     The    finer 
feelings  in  his    nature    revolted    at    the 
thou<Tht  of  trifling  with  the  affections  of  a 
woman  —  a  child  almost  —  who  seemed  to 
have  given  him  her  heart ;  and  yet,  except 
an  illicit  passion  — seduction  and  its  attend- 
ant  ties  —  there  was  but    one    possible 
course  open  to  him,  and  that  was  to  let 
Gieorgette  think  that  he  intended  marrying 
her ;  and  to  do  so.    He  was  not  prepared 
for  this  last  step;    and  as  the  conviction 
ibrced  itself  upon  him  that  he  was  drifting 
into  straits  where  no  man  ever  yet  steered 
right  who  did  not  arm  himself  with  inflexi- 
ble  resolution,   a    cloud  passed  over  his 
brow,  and  he  bit  his  lips. 

Their  eyes  met  —  hers  candid  and  trust- 
ful, his  restless  and  uncertain.  Then  he 
said  to  himself:  *'  I  must  remove  from  this 
house,  else  there  will  be  misfortune  on  us 
all." 

He  rose  abruptly,  shook  hands  with 
Georgette  without  looking  at  her,  muttered 
a  few  words  about  hoping  soon  to  see  her 
again,  and  passed  through  the  shop,  telling 
Jean  Eeijou  they  would  meet  by  and  by, 
but  that  for  the  present  he  had  letters  to 
write.  He  hurried  up  stairs  to  his  rooms, 
repeating  to  himself  in  a  troubled  frame  of 
mind  that  he  must  go,  and  would  explain 
why  to  Emile  when  the  latter  came  home. 
But  before  he  had  reached  his  door  he 
heard  steps  behind  him,  and  the  voice  of 
M.  PochemoUe  hailed  him  with  a  petition 
for  a  minute's  interview :  "  M.  Horace,  sir, 
if  you  could  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  mo- 
ment of  your  time.  I  want  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice. 

''Walk  in,"  answered    Horace,  absent- 
ly- 
When  thev  were  alone  together  —  M. 

PochemoUe  planted  on  a  chair,  and  rubbing 
his  ear  to  find  a  suitable  exordium  ;  Hor- 
ace seated  at  his  desk,  expecting  it  was  a 
l^gal  opinion  that  was  going  to  be  asked  of 


him — the  draper  began:  ''It's  about 
Greorgette,  sir." 

Horace  started,  and  felt  moisture  bedew# 
ing  his  forehead. 

"Yes,  it's  about  my  Georgette,  sir," 
continued  M.  PochemoUe,  not  noticing  any 
thin^.  "  If  I  mi^ht  make  so  bold  as  to  say 
so,  M.  Horace,  I  look  upon  you  almost  as 
an  old  friend  now.  You're  a  wiser  man 
too  than  I  am,  notwithstanding  your  years, 
which  comes  of  learning ;  and  1  want  yon 
to  give  me  advice.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
sir,  our  Georgette  has  not  been  well  of  late ; 
1  told  your  honored  brother,  M.  Emile,  so 
the  other  day.  She's  grown  thin  and  pale, 
and  doesn't  talk  as  she  used  to  do,  nor 
launch,  nor  seem  to  care  much  for  thinsrs : 
all  of  which  BifmB  have  been  alarming  her 
mother  and  me.  But  you  know  how  women 
are,  sir,  and  I  don't  think  my  wife  and  I 
would  be  likely  to  agree  about  our  child's 
ailment,  nor  about  the  remedy  for  it.  I 
ascribe  a  good  deal  of  it  to  study  and  book- 
reading"  (Horace  gave  a  sigh  of  relief), 
"  which  is  very  well  for  men,  —  at  least,  for 
gentlemen  —  but  isn't  worth  a  rush  for  wo- 
men. My  respected  mother — God  bless  her! 
—  never  read  in  any  book  save  her  ledger 
and  her  breviary,  and  this  didn't  prevent 
her  making  a  true  wife  and  a  fine  woman 
of  business.  But  in  these  limes  old  customs 
are  dying  out,  and  nothing  would  serve  my 
wife  but  to  have  our  Georgette  brought  up  at 
a  convent,  where  they  taught  her  to  strum  on 
the  piano,  and  paint  flowers,  and  tell 
straight  off*  on  her  fingers'  ends  who  was 
Pope  of  Rome  five  hundred  years  ago, 
which  seems  to  me  about  as  useless 
knowledge  for  a  tradesman's  daughter  as 
well  can  be.  However,  it  was  no  good  my 
attempting  to  say  any  thing,  for  when  I 
wanted  our  Georgette  to  be  taught  cook- 
ing, and  book-keeping,  and  all  that  makes 
a  useful  housewife,  her  mother  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  My  wife,  you  see,  is  of  the 
modem  sort,  ohe  wants  me  to  make  haste 
and  get  rich,  and  outshine  our  neighbors, 
and  be  a  finer  man  than  my  father  was ; 
and  as  for  Georgette,  she  dresses  her  up  in 
silk,  and  counts  upon  marrying  her  to  some 
gentleman  who'U  be  several  cuts  above  us, 
and  shut  his  door  in  our  faces  when  we  go 
and  call  upon  our  child.  Now,  that's  aU 
very  well  in  ita  way,  but  in  Georgette's  own 
interest,  M.  Horace,  I  want  to  prevent  it. 
Not  that  I  should  grudge  my  daughter  a 
husband  afler  her  -own  fancy,  if  I  Uiought 
she  had  set  her  heart  upon  any  one,  and  1 
found  the  man  was  respectable  and  paid  his 
bills  punctually;  but  i  don't  think  she  has ; 
and  there's  a  youth  I  have  in  my  mind 
who's  in  love  with  her,  and  a  very  thrifty, 
intelligent  lad  into  the  bargain,  who'd  be 
sure  to  make  her  happy,  and  I  should  Uk« 
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to  bring  the  two  together."  Horace  took 
up  a  quill,  and  hacked  it  with  a  pen-knife. 

"  Who  is  this  youth,  M.  PochemoUe  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  he's  a  commercial  traveller. 
He's  not  otlen  in  Paris,  but  when  he  does 
come  he  lodges  up  on  the  sixth  floor  above 
our  heads,  renting  a  room  there  all  the  year 
round.  He*s  a  cheeribl  young  man,  always 
ready  —  too  ready  some  say  —  to  crack  bis 
jokes,  and  has  known  our  Georgette  ever 
since  they  were  both  no  higher  than  this 
chair." 

'*  Indeed  I"  broke  in  Horace,  rather 
dryly ;  **  is  it  the  gentleman  I  have  met  once 
or  twice  on  the  staircase,  who  wears  a 
Scotch  tartan  waistcoat,  with  a  brass  chain 
over  it,  rattles  pence  in  his  pockets,  and 
whistles  the  '  Marseillaise '  every  time  he 
comes  up  stairs  ?  " 

"That's  he,  I  daresay,"  assented  M. 
PocheraoUe  thougbtiuUy ;  "though  I've 
never  heard  him  whistle  the  '  Marseillaise ; ' 
but  his  chain's  ^old,  M.  Horace,  I  assure 
you,  and  probably  eighteen-carat,  for  he's 
very  well  off.  His  name's  Filoselle;  he's 
been  travelling  since  he  was  twenty,  getting 
five  per  cent  profit  on  all  his  commissions, 
and  he's  now  twenty-ei^ht,  which  makes  a 
good  deal  of  money,  if  he  marries  our 
Georgette,  as  he  hopes  to  do,  he  means  to 
set  up  in  business  for  himself  with  the 
savings  he  has  laid  by." 

Horace  closed  his  pen-knife  with  a  snap. 

"  And  in  what  way  can  I  assist  you,  M. 
PochemoUe  V  "  he  inquired. 

"  Well,  sir,"  responded  the  draper,  too 
intent  upon  his  own  thoughts  to  remark 
aught  unusual  in  the  tone  of  his  lodger,  — 
"  Well,  sir,  M.  Filoselle  is  a  great  favorite 
with  us  all,  on  account  of  his  amusing 
ways.  I  sometimes  think  he'd  make  a 
stuffed  bird  laugh,  would  that  young  man. 
Of  a  winter  evening,  when  he's  in  Paris, 
he  pften  comes  in,  and  makes  himself 
sociable,  telling  stories,  and  playing  tricks 
with  cards,  and  the  like  ;  and  turning  the 
things  upside  down ;  and  my  wife  thinks 
well  of  him,  I'm  sure;  but  between  that 
and  accepting  him  as  a  husband  for  Geor- 
gette, it  IS  a  long  way ;  and,  as  for  Geoi^ 
gette  herself,  why,  I  fancy  she  looks  upon 
him  as  an  old  playfellow,  but  nothing  else  : 
80  that  Filoselle  feels  in  a  fix,  and  last  time 
he  was  here,  he  told  me  that  he  shouldn't 
like  to  touch  upon  the  question  with  the 
women  down  stairs  until  I  had  put  in  a 
good  word  for  him." 

Here  M.  PochemoUe  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  continued,  dolefully,  '<But  my 
putting  in  a  good  word  would  be  just  about 
as  much  use  as  arguing  with  a  deaf  post. 
My  wife  is  a  good  woman,  and  I  don't  say 
but  that  she  and  I  have  got  on  smoothly 
fogulhcr;  but  there's  no  tackling  her  about 


her  daughter.     On  that  point  she's  ho^^ 
toity,  and  as  foolish  as  women  are  whn 
they  set  any  fixed  idea  into   their  beads 
I  think,  though,  M.  Horace  "  (sLnd  here  tjbi 
honest    draper    became    appealinrr), — ^\ 
think  you  might  help  us.     Mj  wile  has  a 
high  opinion  of  you,  which  is  only  naaad 
and  properly  respectful  on  her  part,  and 
supposing,  for  instance,  one  day  yoa  had 
dropped  into  the  shop  by  hazard  like,  I  was 
to  set  the  talk  roUing  on  commerciai  trs^ 
ellers,  and  you  were   to  join    in  and  ny 
there  wasn't  a  more  honorable   profemiaa 
going,  and  that   they    earned    a  deal  of 
money,  and  were  quite  on  a   lerel  widi 
gentlemen,  I  think,  sir,  that  might  settle  ii." 

M.  PochemoUe  fixed  his  eyes  interroga- 
tively on  Horace. 

**  And  have  you  yourself  this  hig:h  opin- 
ion of  commercial  traveUers  ?  "  asked  the 
latter. 

•*  Well,  I've  a  good  opinion  of  those  who 
get  on  in  the  business,**  answered  the  draper. 
"  My  wife  she's  all  for  scented  gentlemen 

—  even  when  they've  cjot  nodiing  in  theJr 
pockets,  which  is  less  seldom  than  one  sup- 
poses. If  she  could,  she'd  make  a  gentle- 
man of  me.  As  it  is,  she  talked  me  into 
doing  what  I'd  never  done  in  my  life  befiire 

—  invest  money  in  one  of  those  giant  new 
companies  that  are  all  full  like  a  balloon  Co- 
day,  and  all  squash  like  nothing  to-morrow. 
Happily,  it's  the  Credit  Parisien,  which  M. 
Macrobe  tells  me  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
France  —  and  there's  no  denying  it  pays  up 
well,  and  the  shares  are  rising  Tike   quick- 
silver ;  but,  to  speak  my  mind,  M.  Horace, 
I  don't  fancy  those  kind  of  things.     It's 
always  been  a  motto  in   our  family  to  seD 
fairly,  to   be  content  with  few  customers, 
but  good,  and  to  look  to  small   profits  but 
safe ;  and  the  man  I  want  for  my  son-in-law 
is  a  man  who  thinks  like  me  as  nearly  as 
possible  —  as  I  believe  Filoselle  does     He*s 
not  a  genius,  maybe,  though  geniuses  be- 
hind the  counter  seem  to  me  as  much  out 
of  place  as  whales  in  a  fish-tank  ;  but  he's 
a  snrewd  fellow,  who'll  give  his  wife  a  goxi 
home  never  let  himself  be  caught  with  chafT, 
and  keep  clear  of  the  Tribunal  dc  Com* 
merce." 

The  two  purple  ears,  which  ornamented 
the  sides  of  M.  PochemoUe's  head  like  the 
handles  of  a  jug,  deepened  in  hue  as  he 
concluded  the  panegyric  of  his  prospective 
son-in-law,  ana  looked  at  the  young  barris- 
ter for  an  answer. 

Had  Horace  prayed  for  it  he  could  DOt 
have  lighted  upon  a  better  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  as  yet  innocent,  but  danc^eroas 
liaison  with  Georgette  to  an  end.  Ne▼e^ 
theless  (Oh  consistency  of  human  nature!) 
the  idea  of  Georgette  being  married  now 
caused  him,  of  a   sudden,  unaccountable 
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bordering  on  lealousy.  He  dis- 
AL  Pochemolle  with  a  yagtie  assur- 
ice  tlia.t  he  would  see  about  the  matter, 
Lcl  do  Ills  best ;  and,  when  the  good  man 
wd  cieparte<l,  happy  with  having  obtained 
s  poTvorfui  co-operation,  he  paced  about 
s  room,  pondering  how  he  might  best 
this  intended  marriage.  Such  is 
Ii-ere  women  are  concerned  —  a  being 
lore  c  Apricious  than  woman  herself. 

Of  course  he  did  not  aeknowledse  to 
Imself*  of  what  nature  were  the  feelings 
:ia^  X>i-ompted  him  to  think  as  he  was  doing, 
>?  t.bo  human  mind,  in  its  queerest  fits  of 
dfiiftliness,  is  ever  ingenious  at  puttin(£  a 
olor  of  honesty  on  its  schemes.  He 
bTgneci  with  himself  that  Georgette  was  too 
^oocL  ibr  this  commercial  traveller,  who 
ivore  a.  tartan  waistcoat,  and  looked  like  a 
snol>  ;  that  he  would  be  doing  her  a  service 
LA  preventini^  her  being  tied  for  life  to  this 
mail  ^  that  she  was  a  refined,  well-educated 
girl,  T^ho  deserved  a  better  fate,  &c.,  &c. 
Xlie  Devil,  who  was  close  at  hand,  found 
liiin  locric  as  much  as  he  needed. 

AVhilst  he  was  thus  brooding  peevishly, 
not  very  well  pleased  with  himself,  he 
Btrskyed  into  his  brother's  room,  and  stopped, 
'witb  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  portrait  of  his 
and  £mile*8  mother  hanging  gver  the  man- 
llcHpiece. 

"Xheir  mother  was  as  a  dim  vision  to  both 
tlie  brothers,  for  she  had  died  when  they 
'were  too  young  to  miss  the  guiding  spirit 
they  were  losing.     Horace,  however,  being 
by  three  years  the  eldest,  could  remember 
more  than  £mile,  and  he  would  oflen  gaze 
abstractedly  at  the  portrait,  trying  to  recall 
a  living  image  from  out  of  the  faint  pen- 
cilled features.     He  did  so  now ;  and  the 
effect  upon  him  was  soothing  and  bene- 
ficial, as  all  thoughts  of  a  loved  and  lost 
mother  must  be.     Whilst  he   looked,  the 
unworthy    impulses    within    him    seemed 
slowly  to  subside,  then  to  melt.    His  better 
nature   regained    the  mastery.      He    felt 
ashamed   of  having  wavered    even  for  a 
moment,  and  took  the  resolution  there  and 
then  to   do  his   duty.     "  I   must  not  see 
Creorgette  again,"  he  murmured  ;  "  and  I 
had  bettor  do  what  her  father  wishes  —  put 
in  a  word  for  this  tradesman." 

**  Ah !  they  told  me  you  were  at  home," 
cried  a  voice  behind  him.  *'  I've  come  to 
fetch  you  ofi*  to  dinner.  You  know  we've 
eot  things  to  talk  about.  We*re  going  to 
oe  tried  for  manslaughter  together." 

And  M.  Macrobe,  who  had  intruded  him- 
self noiselessly  into  the  room,  held  out  his 
band. 

Horace  gave  a  start,  but  he  shook  the 
band  though  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  doing 
80  he  was  swearing  friendship  to  a  sort  of 
black-coated  Mephistophelea. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

M.  MACROBE  IKSEBTS  THE  THIN  END  Of 
THE  WEDOE. 

M.  Macbobe's  face  was  against  him, 
but  if  you  gave  him  half  an  hour  to  talk  it 
away,  and  another  half-hour  to  make  you 
forget  the  suspicious  stories  you  had  heard 
concerning  him,  he  was  a  pleasant  compan- 
ion. He  took  Horace  to  dine  at  his  own 
house  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es  : 
not  a  formal  repast  with  guests  eyin^  one 
another  ceremoniously  over  white  neck-tie8» 
but  what  he  called  a  quiet  dinner  sans 
fafon,  to  which  he  had  invited  a  few  nice 
fellows,  and  at  which  there  were  no  ladies 
present.  Our  young  friend  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  luxury  of  the  banker's  resi- 
dence, to  which  he  had  as  yet  seen  nothing 
comparable,  not  even  in  the  one  or  two 
lordly  mansions  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main where  it  had  been  his  fate  to  visit. 
Every  thing,  from  the  glossy  livery  of  the 
porter,  who  swung  open  the  gilt  bronze 
gates  as  they  drove  up,  down  to  the  cipher 
and  crest  engraved  on  the  massive  plate  of 
the  dinner-table,  bore  the  impress  of  solid, 
although  new-made  wealth.  It  was  not  fool- 
ish wealth  however,  such  as  does  not  know 
where  to  bestow  itself,  and  heaps  around  it 
vulgar  and  cumbersome  splendor  which 
dazzles  without  exciting  admiration.  M. 
Macrobe  had  seen  too  much  of  life  not  to 
have  learned  good  taste.  As  he  ushered  his 
guest  through  a  series  of  spacious  and  ele- 
gantly appointed  saloons  into  a  dinintr-room 
teeming  with  brilliancy  and  li^ht,  he  natter- 
ed himself  that  if  there  were  houses  in  Paris 
equal  to  his  own,  there  were  few  superior, 
and  he  was  not  wrong. 

The  emotions  of  the  day  had  been  so  nu- 
merous and  varied  that  they  had  slightly 
unnerved  Horace,  and  disposed  him  to  ac- 
cept any  diversion  as  welcome.  lie  was  in 
that  state  of  mind  when  friendliness  comes 
as  a  balm,  and  slight  attentions  are  received 
with  a  gratitude  deeper,  sometimes,  than 
the  occasion  warrants.  Ilis  duel  of  the 
morning  —  the  gloomy  horror  of  which 
was  beffinninor  to  strike  him  with  a  dull 
force  now  that  he  was  cool  and  could  reason ; 
•—  his  unsatisfactory  interview  with  Nestor 
Roche  ;  the  doubts  that  he  could  not  alto- 
gether allay,  as  to  the  conduct  he  ought  to 
have  adopted  and  should  adopt  in  the  fu- 
ture towards  Georgette;  all  these  were 
harassing  topics,  which  he  was  glad  to  dis- 
miss for  a  wnile  from  his  agitated  brain. 
So  the  dinner  was  a  relief  to  him,  and  there- 
fore, from  M.  Macrobe's  jwint  of  view,  a 
success.  That  gentleman  had  indeed  spared 
nothing  to  make  it  so.  The  viands  were 
choice,  the  conversation  agreeable,  and  the 
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guests  all  men  famous  in  their  respective 
walks,  who  treated  Horace  with  a  courteoas 
deference  which  flattered  him.  Jean  Ker- 
jou  was  there,  endowed  with  the  excellent 
appetite  that  befitted  his  mediseTal  tastes, 
and,  like  his  friend,  not  sorry  to  place  the 
fumes  of  champagne  between  himself  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  morning.  The  Bre- 
ton journalist  had  a  constitutional  horror  of 
bloodshed  —  which  was  the  more  remarka- 
ble as  he  himself  had  been  out  twice,  and 
each  time  killed  his  man.  But,  perhaps,  in 
his  opinion  this  did  not  count,  for  he  was  a 
fiery  Papist,  and  the  two  brother  journalists 
he  nad  slain  were  only  Voltairians. 

The  other  quests  were  :  Baron  Margauld 
the  banker,  husband  to  the  Madame  de 
Margauld  Horace  had  already  met  in  so- 
ciety —  a  grave  emphatic  man,  suspected  of 
Orleanism,  but  respected  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  solid  credit  and  his 
unaffected  detestation  of  R.uiicals  :  M.  Ar- 
B6ne  Gousset,  a  sparklincr  novelist,  in  great 
favor  at  court,  and  mightily  popular  with 
women,  though  he  passed  his  time  in  rail- 
ing bitterly  at  the  former  and  inditin<r  cut- 
ting satires  upon  the  latter ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Areola,  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
Napoleon's  Field-Marshals  —  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  eight  and  twenty,  with  a  very 
grand  air  and  high  tone,  tempered,  however, 
with  a  good-humored  listlessness,  which 
generally  rose  to  the  surface,  once  the  ice  of 
Ibrmalism  was  broken.  This,  with  the  emi- 
nent sun;con  who  had  attended  the  combat ' 
ih  the  morning,  made  seven  who  sat  down 
to  t<ible.  But  presently,  when  the  soup 
had  been  removed,  and  two  giants  were 
handin<r  round  turbot  and  salmon-trout.,  en- 
tered, like  a  rush  of  wind,  Mr.  Drydnst,  the 
celebrated  correspondent  of  a  London  pen- 
ny paper,  who,  with  liorid  grace,  excused 
himself  for  being  late,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  just  been  having  an  interview  with 
the  Minister  of  State.  It  was  the  peculiari- 
ty and  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Drydust  that  he 
was  always  having  interviews  with  Cabinet 
Ministers. 

As  the  duel  had  created  a  considerable 
sensation,  and  was  for  the  nonce  the  one 
subject  of  gossip  about  town,  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  some  allusion  should  be  made  to  it, 
and  that  Horace  should  receive  the  con- 
gratulations which  are  customary  under 
such  circumstances.  Mr.  Drydust,  especial- 
ly, seemed  to  know  more  about  the  occur- 
rence than  the  parties  themselves.  He  had 
written  a  full-length  and  erroneous  account 
of  it  to  his  paper  that  afternoon,  and  on 
learning  that  he  actually  had  opposite  to 
him  the  man  who  had  rid  Paris  of  the 
dreaded  M.  dc  Cosaque,  he  proc^ded,  some- 
what to  the  dismay  of  M.  Macrobe,  to  rattle 
offwith  immense  volubility,  and  in  first-rate 


French,  the  names  of  all  tlie  illnstrioQs  per- 
sons of  his  acquaintance  who  had  fintvht 
duels  —  winding  up  with  the  case  of  two 
distinguished  British  nobles  who  had  wiAcd 
to  exterminate  one  another  on  Calais  saaoft. 
but  had  been  happily  prevented  bv  his  time- 
ly interference.  m>race  iistenea  with  « 
rather  embarrassed  air ;  and  Jean  Kerjoo 
furtively  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  obe- 
dience to  tho  superstition  which  holds  it 
unlucky  to  speak  of  slaughter  at  table.  Bat 
Mr.  Drydnst  soon  turned  his  attentioo  to 
other  themes.  He  apostrophized  the  Friaoe 
of  Areola: 

**  Prince,  I  was  at  Chantilly  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  saw  yonr  filly,  *Mojiior,* 
do  her  canter.  Take  my  advice  and  back 
her  in  preference  to  her  stable-oompanioii, 
*  Namouna,'  for  the  Prix  de  Diane.  I  was 
talking  about  it  to  Lagrange;  he  thinks 
she'll  win." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  Prince,  languidly,  **  I 
thought  Count  de  Lagrange  had  got  a  fillr 
ofhisownintherace," 

*'  So  he  has ;  but  I  told  liim  it  wa5n*t 
worth  a  stiver.  Lord  Martingale  was  of 
the  same  opinion." 

**  Why,  what  has  come  over  the  filly  then  ? 
Last  week  Lord  Martingale  backed  her 
against  my  stable  at  five  to  one.** 

The  Prince  of  Areola  had  two  passions : 
horse-racing  and  nobility.     On  the  first  he 
spent  two-thirds  of  his  income,  which  was 
large ;  on  the  second  he  lavii^hed  what  spare 
time  he  had,  reading  books  of  horaldrv  and 
chivalrous  chronicles.    It  was  a  most  sore 
point  with  him  that  his  title  dated  no  far- 
ther back  than  half  a  centurv,  and  had  been 
conferred,  in  a  batch,  by  a  Napoleon.     He 
would  have  bartered  it  with  all  his  heart, 
high-sounding  as  it  was,  for  a  simple  barony 
of  mediseval  creation ;  and  when  M.  Macrobe 
whispered  to  him,  in  introducing  Horace 
GU'^rold,  that  this  was  the  young  barrister 
who  might  call  himself  Manpiis  of  Claire- 
fontaine  if  he  chose,  he  eyed  Horace  much 
as  one  contemplates  a  phenomenon,   and 
soon  set  the   conversation    going  on    tiie 
Castle  of  Hautbourg,  which  he  appeared  to 
know  from  roof  to  basement,  furniture  in- 
cluded, as  if  he  had  been  residing  there  for 
the  last  twelvemonth.     He  had  a  way  of 
talking,  when  launched  on  his  favorite  topics, 
which  lacked  neither  fire  nor  grace ;  and 
Horace  followed  him  with  a  secret  and  alto- 
gether new  interest  as  he  dilated  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  broad  acres,  gray  towers, 
old  pictures,  arms  and  sculptured  halls  of 
Hautbourg.     '*  One  of  the  finest  domains  I 
know,"  said  he,  *Mn  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try.    Do  you  often  go  down  there  for  shoot- 
ing ?  "  he  added :  and  this  question  bre^dcing 
the  spell,  Horace  answered,  a  little  dryly, 
that  he  never  went  there  at  alL     Whereat 
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the  Prince  stared,  and  by  and  by  observed 
with  a  sigh  :  ^*  Political  conviction  must  be 
very  strong,  M.  Gerold,  to  make  one  re- 
nounce such  treasures.     /  couldn't  do  it." 

Mr.  Dry  dust,  who  was  patronizing  the 
banker  Margauld,  giving  him  inlbrmation 
as  to  scrip  and  share,  current  quotations, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  new  irrawaddi 
loan,  here  cut  in.  He  had  caught  the  word 
"  phooting,"  and  immediately  started  upon 
a  description  of  the  great  estates  with  which 
he  was  familiar — Win(l«)r  Castle,  Knowsley, 
Chatsworth,  Stowc,  Eaton  Court,  &c. :  all 
places  where,  by  liis  own  a(.*count,  he  was 
wont  to  go  and  divert  himself  with  a  few 
weeks'  sport  when  he  had  nothing  better  to 
do-  His  rapi  I  sketches  were  so  vivid  and 
well-colored  that  M.  Ars^ne  Gousset,  defer- 
ring modestly  to  him  as  a  superior  genius, 
remarked  how  much  democratic  France 
was  behind  aristocratic  England  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view. 

**  With  our  code  of  equality  and  our  par- 
celling of  land,"  said  he,  "  we  have  sup- 
pressed great  wealth  and  pomp,  and  con- 
sequently, picturesqueness.  \\  ishing  to  be 
all  of  a  size,  we  have  dragged  the  nobles 
off  their  hfgh  towers  and  Ibrced  them  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  a  flat 
plain,  where  no  man's  head  may  rise  above 
those  of  his  fellows  under  pain  of  making 
the  rest  cry  out.  French  society  has  be- 
come a  landscape  without  hills,  a  sea  without 
waves,  a  house  without  gables ;  —  any  thing 
you  please  that  is  dull  and  commonplace. 
It  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  very  ugly." 

**  Yet  equality  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  progress,"  remarked  the  eminent  surgeon ; 
who,  like  most  eminent  surgeons,  professed 
extreme  liberalism,  the  more  so  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  he  had  expected  to  be  made  surgeon 
to  the  court,  but  been  disappointed. 

•*  Ah !  progress,"  exclaimed  the  novelist, 
with  a  shrug,  as  he  put  down  a  glass  of 
Tokay,  —  **  progress,  doctor,  is  a  word 
coined  by  journalists  and  barristers,  to  sig- 
nify that  nowadays  it  is  they  who  rule  the 
roast.  We  have  superseded  the  nobles,  and 
given  ourselves  for  a  prey  to  the  men  who 
talk  and  the  men  who  write,  and  we  call 
that  abolishing  caste  rule.  They  say  merit 
has  better  chances  than  it  used  to  have ; 
but,  pray,  when  was  merit  more  respected 
than  when  low-born  Froissart  consorted  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  proudest  noble- 
men of  France  V  When  Rabelais,  a  witty 
curate,  was  the  friend  of  Francis  the  First  V 
When  Charles  the  Ninth  did  homage  in 
verse  to  Ronsard  ?  And  when  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  himself,  who  would  not  have 
bared  his  head  to  an  emperor,  waited  at 
table  upon  Molidre?  If  we  look  past  his- 
tory through,  we  shall  scarce  find  a  man  of 
any  worth  in  art,  politics,  or  science,  who 
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was  not  petted,  honored,  and  enriched  by 
the  great  of  his  time.  With  all  our  boast 
of  progress  and  equality,  there  is  not  a 
court  in  Europe  that  would  receive  a  gold- 
smith as  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  received  at 
the  Court  of  France ;  there  is  not  a  potter 
of  our  day  who  could  hope  to  win  the  dis- 
tinctions that  Bernard  de  Palissy  earned. 
Charles  the  Fiflh  of  France  ennobled  the 
man  who  set  up  the  first  clo(;k  ;  did  we  do 
as  much  for  the  man  who  invented  photog* 
raphy  V  Gutemberg,  it  is  true,  led  a  strug- 
gling life,  but  was  George  Stephenson's 
path  strewn  with  roses  ?  and  of  the  two, 
which,  think  you,  were  most  to  blame,  the 
mediiBvals  who  were  tardy  to  acknowledge 
the  advantages  of  writing  by  machinery  in- 
stead of  by  hand,  or  the  moderns  who, 
after  recognizing  what  they  term  the  bene- 
fits of  railways,  suffered  the  inventor  to  be 
laid  in  the  earth  without  a  single  token  of 
gratitude  from  the  State  ?  In  politics,  again, 
because  we  stock  our  cabinets  with  super- 
annuated lawyers  and  jaded  leader-writers, 
carefully  excluding  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
cry  out  that  we  have  thrown  open  a  broad 
career  to  talent,  just  as  if  our  ancestors  had 
not  done  so  before  us,  and  more  liberally. 
What  were  Richelieu  and  Colbert  but 
friendless  men  of  middle-class  estate,  who, 
by  mere  dint  of  adroitness,  acquired  the  pat- 
ronage of  powerful  noblemen,  by  whom  tney 
irere  introduced  and  pushed  forward  at 
court  V  The  fact  is,  any  man  with  brains 
and  pleasant  manners  could  make  his  way 
in  former  times,  and  was  not  obli;:;ed  to 
wait  until  his  teeth  were  loose  and  his  hair 
fell  of!*,  as  seems  to  be  indispensable  in  our 
day.  A  fellow  of  pcirts  attached  himself  to 
the  suite  of  a  noble,  became  his  patron's 
adviser,  then  his  friend,  was  presented  to 
the  king,  flattered  him  —  and  why  not? 
I  would  as  lief  flatter  a  king  to  obtain  a 
bunch  of  seals  as  a  ragamufiin  to  catch  a 
vote  —  and  with  a  little  patience  and  wit 
rose  to  be  Prime  Minister,  like  the  two  I 
have  named ;  or  High  Chancellor,  like 
L'ildpital  and  Harlay;  or  Marshal  of 
France,  like  Turenne  and  Catinat  (who 
were  the  sons  of  small  country  gentlemen)  ; 
or  Bishop,  like  Bossuet  and  Fldchier,  — 
the  latter  of  whom  was  bre<J  a  tallow-chan- 
dler. The  best  of  it  was,  too,  that  we  took 
thej»e  men  young,  when  their  intellects 
were  in  their  vigor :  for  progress  had  not 
yet  made  it  a  law  that  our  statesmen 
should  be  old  men  stricken  with  the  ii:out, 
and  our  generals  aged  cripples,  with  all  the 
genius  frozen  out  of  them  by  rheumatism. 
Had  they  lived  in  our  day,  Richelieu  would 
not  have  been,  at  thirty,  a  curate  with  fifty 
napoleons  a  year;  Turenne  a  lieutenant, 
wondering  whether  he  should  ever  be  a 
major ;  and  Colbert  a  government  clerk  iu 
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the  office  of  Mr.  Drydust's  friend,  Monsieitr 
Gribaud.'' 

Mr.  Drydust  nodded  assent.  He  thought 
the  atmosphere  of  modern  civilisation  sti- 
ding.  Nevertheless,  he  was  in  favor  of 
Ttenny  papers.  All  things  considered,  he 
ehould  like  to  be  living  under  Louis  XL, 
with  the  cheap  press  flourishing  as  an 
institution. 

But  the  novelist  was  averse  to  such  a 
combination.  He  was  not  fond  of  the 
Press,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it. 
Cracking  filberts  composedlv,  and  smiling 
within  his  well-trimmed  yellow  beard,  he 
amused  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  table 
by  passing  in  review  the  Paris  Press,  and 
grimly  bes])attering  the  whole  journalistic 
profession,  without  bitterness,  but  without 
mercy.  He  made  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  "  Sentinelle "  and  the  **  Gazette  des 
Boulevards,'*  out  of  respect  for  the  two 
writers  present;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  a  side  cuff  to  thu  editors  o( 
those  journals,  MM.  de  Tirecruchon  and 
Roche :  the  former  of  whom  he  described 
as  the  most  agreeable  humbug  he  knew, 
and  the  latter  as  a  vinegar-cruet  —  cold 
without  and  sour  within.  It  was  pleasure 
to  watch  the  starched  features  of  the  Baron 
Margauld  relax  whilst  this  performance 
was  going  on.  He,  too,  was  no  friend  of 
the  rress :  '*  a  dangerous,  meddlesome  in- 
stitution," as  he  termed  it. 

His  satisfaction  bordered  upon  mirth 
when  the  novelist  continued :  **  You  are 
right  to  call  the  Press  a  power,  for  it  is  a 
power  for  destruction,  like  gunpowder  or 
corrosive  acid :  but  it  has  never  built  up 
any  thing,  and  never,  will.  Since  daily 
newspapers  have  come  among  us,  the  word 
<  stability '  has  ceased  to  have  any  sense, 
and  should  disappear  from  the  dictionary. 
Nothing  is  stable  nowadays :  neither 
thrones,  nor  constitutions,  nor  religions. 
A  journalist  is  a  man  who  devotes  his  time 
to  finding  out  the  weak  points  in  human 
institutions,  political  or  social,  and  ham- 
mering upon  them  continually  until  the 
whole  structure  falls  to  pieces.  There  is 
very  little  discrimination  in  his  work  :  for 
witn  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  right 
or  wrong,  but  of  filling  up  three  or  sLx 
columns  a  week.  If  the  times  be  fertile  in 
large  abuses,  so  much  the  wider  his  choice 
of  subjects ;  but  if  the  Government  be  an 
honest  one,  and  there  be  only  small  abuses, 
he  will  assail  these  small  abuses  at  just  th^ 
same  length,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
vigor  of  invective,  as  the  larger  ones. 
Louis  Philippe  was  attacked  more  severely 
than  Charles  X.,  and  the  republic  of  '48 
more  pitilessly  than  Louis  Philippe.  There 
is  not  a  government  on  earth  can  bear  up 
gainst  the  three-colomu  system;  heaven 


itself  couldn't  stand  it.  If  ever  tlie  mA 
lennium  arrives,  it  will  have  to  h^sja.  by 
gagging  the  Press,  else  in  twenty  years  it 
wiU  go  the  way  of  all  other  govemmenis." 

The  banker  Margauld  bent  his  hesd  and 
coughed,  in  token  of  enthusiastic  commit 
rence.  But  the  Prince  of  Areola  whii  pere<l 
with  a  smile,  to  his  neighbor :  ^  I  f;iEicj 
M.  Gousset  is  himself  a  victim  of  the  three- 
column  system.  His  last  novel  met  with 
some  rather  rough  handling,  did  it  not  ?  ** 

It  was  now  time  for  cofTee ;  anil  M. 
Macrobe  rose  to  lead  the  way  lo  his  «makin«- 
room  —  an  apartment  of  sybaritish  coiiifi3?t 
and  luxury,  fitted  up  like  an  Arab  tent, 
with  Turkey  carpets  a  foot  thick,  and  low 
divans,  into  which  the  human  form  sank, 
stretched  enjoy  ably  at  full  length. 

In  the  passage  to  this  huen-rttiro  Mr. 
Dry  dust  naturally  contrived  to  push  to  the 
front  once  more  as  leader  of  the  convtfrsa- 
tion,  —  the  only  post  his  coruscatin:j  c^nios 
brooked.  Cigars,  with  curiously  outlandish 
names,  but  of  exquisite  smell  and  savor, 
were  produced  from  cedar-woo;l  cases  ;  the 
powilered  gentlemen  poured  fragrant  cofiee, 
steaming  hot,  into  cups  small  and  transpar* 
ent  as  e^^-shells ;  and  whilst  tlie  fumes  of 
Mocha,  mending  with  those  of  Havanna, 
were  rising  spirally  towanis  the  ceiling,  the 
British  journalist  resumed  his  observations 
upon  men  and  things,  and  the  company 
were  soon  wrapped  in  the  p^Toteelinic 
blaze  of  that  gentleman's  utterauee«^  which 
were  always  entertaining,  sometimes  even 
dazzling  to  his  audience.  The  perfbrmancts 
was  not  so  engrossing,  however,  but  that 
the  Prince  of  Areola,  who  was  seated  on  th« 
same  ottoman,  as  Horace,  found  occasion  co 
strike  up  with  the  latter  what  the  French 
call  an  exchange  of  good  proceedings. 
He  admired  the  modest  young  barrister. 
He  paid  him  compliments  with  that  in- 
sinuating and  polished  grace  of  which  the 
French  are  such  masters,  asked  him  to 
breakfast  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  Lafite  — 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  hospitable  in 
the  Chaussee  d*Antin  —  and  ended  by 
offering  to  propose  him  for  election  at  the 
club  of  the  Rue  Royale. 

**  You  should  belong  to  a  club,"  said  he : 
"  clubs  are  social  m<^nageries ;  one  meets 
all  the  lionS  there.  They  are  one  of  the 
many  good  things  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  English,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
pretty  nearly  every  thing  that  makes  exists 
ence  tolerable." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  second  you,"  adilfd 
Baron  Margauld,  whom  Horace  struck  as  a 
quiet,  earnest  young  man,  and  worth  wean- 
ing from  Radicalism. 

Horace  thanked  them,  but  decline^ ;  for 
a  Paris  club  and  a  London  one  are  not 
qtute  the  same  things.     In  lour  cases  oak 
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of  five,  the  former  is  little  tDore  than  a 
•umptuoas  gambling-house  in  disguise ;  and 
of  all  the  gambling-houses  of  tne  capital, 
the  Cerole  de  la  Rue  Boy  ale  was  the  most 
celebrated,  as  ^ell  as  the  most  splendid. 
The  prince  did  not  press  his  offer,  but  won- 
dered a  little  that  Horace  should  allege 
want  of  meaps  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  de- 
clining it. 

The  court  novelist  volunteered  on  his 
side  to  introduce  Gerold  to  some  of  the 
leading  authors,  and  this  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted gratefully. 

"I  know  most  of  the  journalists,"  said 
Horace,  ^  and  I  have  seen  Monsieur  Hugo  at 
Brussels ;  but  I  should  feel  it  an  honor  to  be 
acfjuainted  with  our  other  national  glories 
— M.  de  Musset,  M.  Ponsard,  M.  Gauticr, 
and  Mdme.  Sand."     He  added  something 

fracious  as  a  hint  that  he  had  perused  all 
I.  Arsene  Gousset's  works,  and  ranked 
him,'  too,  amongst  the  national  glories. 
The  novelist  was  sensible  to  the  homage, 
and,  towards  midnight,  when  Horace  had 
retired  with  his  friend,  Jean  Kerjou,  after 
accepting  the  Prince  of  Areola's  invitation 
to  breakfast,  and  making  a  luncheon  ap- 
pointment with  M.  Macrobe  for  the  next 
clay,  that  they  might  appear  before  the  pub- 
^  prosecutor  together,  he  exclaimed  with 
some  admiration,  **  Good  blood  will  out. 
That  youn^  Gerold  has  the  manners  of  a 
duke;  he  is  serious,  dignified,  and  abso- 
lutely unaffected.  It  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  that  he  should  elect  to  be  a  sans- 
culotte" 

^  He  has  fallen  into  bad  hands,"  sighed 
M.  Macrobe  unctuously. 

^'Yes,  but  what  makes  him  talk  about 
the  mediocrity  of  his  means?"  interposed 
the  Prince  of  Areola,  with  curiosity.  "  The 
Hautbourg  estates  are  worth  a  million 
francs  a  year,  if  they  are  worth  a  centime. 
What  do  the  Gerolds  do  with  all  their 
money  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  there  you  put  a  question  I  should 
like  to  solve  myself,"  replied  M.  Macrobe. 
**  The  Gerolds  are  millionaires,  I  know,  but 
they  live  as  if  they  were  poor.  The  father 
ba.H  a  small  lodging  on  a  nflh  floor  at  Brus- 
sels ;  I  had  inquiries  made  there  by  our 
correspondent.  The  police  think  they 
npend  their  fortune  on  secret  societies ;  but 
this  is  probably  a  guess." 

"  There  would  be  no  derogation  in  it," 
Baid  the  prince.  '*  If  a  man  of  birth  goes 
itt.  for  people's  rights,  he  is  quite  right  to 
do  it  grandly ;  and  there  would  be  some- 
thing not  unbecoming  in  young  Grerold  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  an  occult  social 
movement  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
country.  Afler  all,  he  would  only  be  re- 
enacting  the  part  the  Montmorencys  and 
the  Coiignys  played  when  they  took  the 


lead  of  die  Huguenots,  who  were  the  Bad- 
icals  of  their  time," 

"  For  myself,"  chimed  in  the  court  novel- 
ist, composedly,  ^*  I  should  not  be  sorry  if 
there  were  a  good  sanguinary  break-out,  like 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  only  worse.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Badicals  were  allowed 
their  head  for  a  few  years,  they  would  lead 
France  such  a  gallop,  that  she  would  leap 
madly  back  into  royalty,  feudalism,  and 
rabid  popery  to  get  rid  of  them.  Then 
we  should  have  a  century  or  so  of  pence." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1  you  are  surely  not 
speaking  in  earnest,"  cried  out  the  banker 
Margauld  in  disgust.  He  had  seen  revolu- 
tions face  to  face,  and  thought  them  no 
themes  for  jocularity.  Happily  Mr.  Dry- 
dust  was  by  to  re-assure  him.  According 
to  this  eminent  person,  the  Second  Empire 
was  unshakable,  having  the  sympathies 
of  democrratic  England  with  it.  These 
sympathies  found  expression  in  the  penny 
sheet,  to  which  Mr.  Drydust  contributed,  and 
were  enough  to  keep  any  throne  stable  to  all 
eternity.  **  Besides,"  added  he,  **  you  may 
make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  baron,  and 
you,  too,  M.  Macrrobe,  for  M.  Gerold  does 
not  spend  his  money  on  secret  societies.  I 
will  tell  the  Prefect  of  Police  so  next  time 
I  talk  to  him.  I  know  the  man  who  is  the 
soul  of  all  the  French  secret  societies ;  it's 
that  arch-revolutionist  Albi ;  he's  in  prison 
now,  —  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  —  but  a 
dark-minded  character,  who  would  no  more 
agree  with  young  Gerold,  nor  roost  in  the 
same  nest  with  him,  than  a  crow  would 
with  a  starling."  Then  Mr.  Drydust  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  how  secret  societies  were 
organized ;  afler  which  he  speculated  as  to 
how  the  Gerolds  spent  their  money;  but 
eventually  finding  the  problem  insoluble, 
branched  off  into  a  disquisition  upon  **  odd 
people,"  whose  lives  were  a  mystery  to  the 
community.  M.  Macrobe  reiterated  his 
regrrets  that  Gerold  had  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  and  Mr.  Drydust  assented.  He  fur- 
ther enorased  to  brin<;  him  back  by  desrees 
to  the  right  way,  by  givino:  him  as  much 
of  his  society  as  was  compatible  with  his  — 
Mr.  Drydust's  —  other  and  multifarious  oc- 
cupations. 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
rollint;  homeward  in  a  cab,  was  reflecting 
with  satisfaction  on  the  delicate,  and  even 
generous  behavior  of  M.  Macrobe ;  for,  just 
as  Horace  was  leaving,  the  financier  had 
drawn  him  aside  and  said,  "  My  dear  young 
friend,  I  am  not  surprised  at  M.  Koche 
having  refused  the  twenty-five  thousand 
francs ;  for,  though  hbnest,  I  fancy  he  is  a 
little  opinionated  —  bn't  he?  —  and  not 
quite  exempt  from  narrow-mindddness. 
such,  at  leasts  is  the  character  he  has  al- 
ways borne  in  the  press,  and,  if  you  wiU 
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allow  me  to  say  so,  I  have  heard  it  deplored 
that  a  man  of  your  wonderful  and  shining 
abilities  should  be  tied  to  the  same  wheel 
as  a  person  so  cramped  in  intellect.  The 
money  must  now  go  to  the  poor,  and  here  I 
should  really  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  could 
recommend  me  any  worthy  persons  on 
whom  to  bestow  it.  As  a  liberal  writer, 
you  are,  pfobably,  often  besieged  with  ap- 
plications from  needy  people,  whose  polit- 
ical opinions  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  relief  through  the  usual  channels. 
There  must  be  numerous  families  of  poor 
Republicans  who  took  part  in  the  anair 
of  '48,  and  who  would  stand  no  chance  of 
obtaining  any  thing  from  the  Municipal  Bu- 
reaux de  Bienfaisance :  these  are  the  very 
people  I  should  like  to  assist.  And  now,  as 
to  this  trial  of  ours,  I  suppose  you  are 
aware  that,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  less  serious  matter  to  kill  one's  adver- 
sary in  a  duel  than  to  wound  him.  If  you 
wound  him,  you  are  trie<l  in  the  Coirec- 
tional  Court  by  three  judges,  without  jury, 
and  you  are  safe  to  be  imprisoned ;  in  the 
other  case,  you  are  arraigned  at  the  Assizes 
before  a  jury,  and  are  invariably  acquitted. 
However,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  a  de- 
fence of  some  sort,  and  so  I  nave  been 
thinking  we  could  not  do  better  than  have 
one  counsel  for  the  th/ee  of  us,  and  that 
counsel  your  own  brother,  whose  abilities  I 
hear  so  warmly  eulogized.  The  trial  will 
be  sure  to  draw  a  ^at  crowd,  and  will  help 
him  forward  in  his  profession.  I  shall  in- 
struct my  solicitor  to  offer  him  my  brief, 
and  I  trust  you  will  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  it." 

**It  was  thoughtful,"  mused  Horace;. 
"  and  it  was  gracious.  The  man  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  it  is  a  pity  I  ever  joined  in 
calumniating  him." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW  EMPIRES   ARB  GOVERNED. 

On  the  morrow,  at  about  the  time  when 
Horace  Ceroid,  Jean  Kerjou,  and  M.  Ms^ 
crobe  were  being  minutely  cross-questioned 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor  as  to  their  motives 
for  maliciously  slaying  an  official  journalist, 
his  Excellency  M.  Gribaud,  Minister  of 
State,  was  holding  audiences  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Louvre,  and  it  was  noticed 
by  all  whom  applications  for  patronage,  fa- 
vors, or  redress  brought  into  contact  with 
that  great  man,  that  his  Excellency  was 
not  at  all  in  a  good  humor  that  morning. 

Towards  mid-day  M.  Camille  de  Beau- 


feuillet,  one  of  the  Minister's 
grave  diplomatic  young  gentleman  of  irre- 
proachable attire,  issued  from  his  chieTt 
presence,  and  remarked  to  a  brother  locrc* 
tary  in  an  ante-room :  ^  T^e  goYemor  has 
turned  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side  this 
morning." 

'*  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  with  an  in- 
tonation that  betokened  neither  amaze- 
ment nor  great  concern;  and  looking  up 
from  the  '^  Moniteur "  with  which  he  was 
beguiling  the  tedium  of  busine&s  hours,  he 
added  :  *^  Summer  heat  doesn't  agree  with 
the  old  fellow ;  he's  been  bitter  as  a  we^ 
this  some  time  past." 

*"*■  He  has  sent  me  out  to  take  stock  of 
the  unfortunates  who  are  kicking  their 
heels  about  in  the  waiting-rooms,"  resumed 
M.  de  Beaufeuillet ;  and  saying  this,  he 
touched  a  bell  on  the  table. 

An  usher  with  a  silver  chain  round  his 
neck,  appeared. 

"  Is  the  slate  very  fall,  Bernard  ?  " 

"  Very,  sir ;  I  much  fear  his  Excellency 
will  have  a  heavy  morning ;  there  are  above 
twenty  people  waiting."  And  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  young  man,  the  venerable  Ber- 
nard recapitulated  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  in  attendance  —  a  goodly  list^  on 
which  figured  many  ladies  of  beauty  come 
to  solicit  distinctions  for  their  husbands ; 
many  gentlemen  devoid  of  beauty,  but  re- 
plete with  ambition,  come  to  beg  honors 
for  themselves ;  and  a  remnant  of  individ- 
uals whose  errands  were  purely  disinter- 
ested and  undertiikcn  only  from  a  desire  to 
serve  the  State.  Amongst  these  last  was 
our  friend  Mr.  Drydust,  who  stated  that 
his  business  was  important. 

"I  think  you  had  better  show  in  the 
English  journalist  first,"  hazarded  M.  Ca- 
mille.  '*  I  believe  the  Government  considers 
him  useful." 

But  at  that  moment  entered  a  second 
usher,  who  said  :  *'  M.  I^uchanl,  the  Com- 
missary of  Police  has  just  arrived."  An 
intimation  which  caused  the  secretary  to 
vanish  for  a  minute,  and,  on  returning  to 
say :  **  M.  Louchard  takes  precedence  of 
everybody.  His  Excellency  will  see  him 
at  once," 

In  another  couple  of  minutes  M.  Lou- 
chard, the  commissary,  had  been  conducted 
deferentially  through  the  ante-room,  and 
was  closeted  in  private  with  the  Minbter. 
The  two  secretaries  pulled  faces  behind 
him  when  he  had  passed  ;  but  this  M.  Lou- 
chard did  not  notice. 

His  Excellency  M.  Gribaud  was  one  d 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Second  Empire.  For- 
merly, he  had  been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Republic,  and  indeed  it  was  his  mis- 
sion, in  a  general  way,  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  every  party  that  happened  to  be  in  thf 
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aasccndent.     In  appearance,  he  somewhat 
belied  his  Christian  name  of  Augustus,  for 
lie  V7as  not  august  at  all ;  but  he  had  a  cu- 
rious penetrating  eye,  that  partook  of  the 
vulture's  and   the   money-lender's,  and   a 
trfeague  as  pointed  and  insinuating  as  a  gim- 
lee       It  was  this  tonsnie  that  had  helped  to 
nia^ke  the  fortune  of  M.  Gribaud.   Most  peo- 
ple when  speaking  in  public  are  apt  to  besi- 
tsite  now  and  then  to  find  the  correct  term ; 
L.at  not  so  M.  Gribaud.     Nobody  had  ever 
known  him  pause  for  a  word.     Correct  or 
no,  he  spoke  straight  on  with  imperturba- 
ble assurance,  and  the  policy  he  pursued  in 
elocution  he  followed,  also,  in  all  the  aims 
of  his  life,  never  allowing   himself  to  be 
impeded  by  a  scruple,  nor  balked  by  a  re- 
ga.rd  for  others.     Such  a  man  was  sure  to 
succeed.     He  was  just  the  Minister  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  opposition,  lor  there  was 
no  silencing  him,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
least  particular  as  to  his  choice  of  argu- 
mentative weapons.     If  pressed  close  by 
the  logic  of  an  adversary,  he  quietly  called 
hiin  a  liar.     One  of  his  greatest  oratorical 
triumphs  had  been  obtained  by  accusing 
an  honorable  political  opponent  of  being 
sold  to  a  foreign  government-.     He  had  no 
proofs  to  support  the  charge,  but  neither 
tkixd  his  antagonist  any  to  refute  it ;  and, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  always  the  more  worthy 
of  the  contending  parties  —  i.e.,  the  man  in 
office  —  who  is  Ixitieved.     The  charge  al- 
most broke  the  heart  of  the  political  oppo- 
nent, but  it  greatly  added  to  the  credit  of 
lirL  Gribaud,  who  came  to  be  looked  upon 
in   Imperialist  circles  as  a  debater  of  no 
ordinary  value. 

When  the  Commissary  of  Police  entered, 
£L  Gribaud  was  seated  at  his  desk,  dressed 
iu  black  clothes  too  large  for  him,  and  a 
stiff  white  cravat,  that  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  unusually  ferocious  Dissent- 
ing minister.  With  a  thick,  knotty  hand 
he  was  holding  up  a  pair  of  double  eye- 
glasses, througu  wtiich  he  scrutinized,  nai^ 
rowly  and  frowningly,  a  despatch  from  a 
prefect.  At  sight  of  M.  Louchard  he 
wasted  no  time  in  vain  courtesies,  but  cried 
out,  *'  I  cin't  make  out  what  your  agents 
are  about,  M.  Louchard.  They  never  tell 
one  any  thing.  All  the  information  I  get  as 
to  passing  events  comes  from  private  sour- 
ces. Two  Roman  Republicans  spent  tlie 
day  before  yesterday  in  Paris,  and  you 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  yet  your 
orders  are  to  keep  the  closest  watch  upon 
every  Italian  who  sets  foot  in  the  city." 

**  1  am  sure  they  did  not  put  up  at  any 
hotel,  your  Excellency,"  pleaded  M.  Lou- 
chard, humbly  but  firmly,  "else  I  should 
have  known  it,  and  sent  you  a  report" 

"  They  came  by  the  mail-train  from  Eng- 
land, and  returned  the  same  night.    Your 


detectives  at  the  railway  terminus  should 
have  recognized  them  for  Italians,  and  fol- 
lowed them.  Had  they  been  bent  upon 
assassinating  any  of  us,  they  might  have 
done  it  with  complete  security.  But  that 
is  not  all.  Why  have  I  hsul  no  report 
about  the  three  medical  students  who 
hissed  a  loyal  song  at  a  music-hall  lasc 
Monday  night  ?  nor  about  M.  Giroux-Ette, 
my  predecessor  in  office,  and  a  senator, 
who,  on  Tuesday,  conversed  amicably  for 
a  whole  hour  in  a  public  place,  with  the 
radical  barrister,  Claude  Febvre  ?  nor  about 
Madame  de  Masseline,  the  wife  of  an  official 
deputy  who  spoke  slightinjrly  of  me  at  one 
of  her  dinner-parties  Y  Why  have  I  been 
apprised  of  none  of  these  circumstances? 
The  police  are  growing  either  blind  or 
careless,  M.  Loucnard." 

"  Not  blind  or  careless,  your  Excellency," 
protested  M.  Louchard  with  meekness ;  "  but 
the  police  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  be  everywhere  at  once." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  tKem,  then  V  "  re- 
torted the  Minister,  roughly.  **  It  is  the 
business  of  the  police  to  have  their  eyes 
everywhere.  We  don't  stint  you  with  money. 
You  should  see  into  every  house  as  if  its 
walls  were  of  glass." 

**  We  do  our  best,"  muttered  M.  Lou- 
chard. "  There  are  few  houses  of  conse- 
quence where  we  have  not  one  or  two 
emissaries  on  the  visiting  list.  Madame  de 
Masseline  herself  is  most  zealous  in  con- 
veying information  as  to  all  she  hears,  and 
I  am  certain  that  if  she  allows  herself  to 
speak  tlisparagingly  of  your  Excellency,  it 
was  rather  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  her 
guests  than  to  emit  any  opinion  of  her  own." 

**  Humph  1 "  murmured  his  Excellency, 
who  appeared  less  certain  than  the  police 
official.  **  I  did  not  know  Madame  de  Mas- 
seline was  on  your  books,  M.  Louchard.  If 
I  were  you  I  would  rely  as  little  as  possible 
on  women  ;  their  information  is  seldom  ac- 
curate, and  there  is  generally  some  woman's 
quarrel  or  jealous  pique  at  the  bottom  of 
their  denunciations.  I  have  noticed  they 
never  tell  tales  of  a  man  who  has  a  good 
figure  and  curly  hair,  unless  they  have  been 
jilted  by  him.  But  enough  of  this.  What 
have  you  got  to  tell  me  this  morning  V  " 

**  I  have  come  about  this  Ceroid  affair  — 
this  duel,"  began  M.  Louchard.  **  I  thought 
your  Excellency  might  have  some  orders  to 


give  me. 


"  A  pretty  piece  of  work  that  duel," 
grumbled  the  Minister,  his  brow  darkening. 
"  You  suffered  this  pestilent  young  Radi- 
cal to  kill  one  of  our  most  serviceable 
writers ;  yet  you  had  several  hours*  notice 
of  the  duel,  and  might  easily  have  stopped 
it." 

t<  I  counted  that  matters  would  turn  oat 
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differently.  I  ima^ned  M.  de  Cosaque 
would  kill  M.  Gerold,"  observed  the  com- 
missary, naively. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  lucky  in  your  cal- 
culation," was  the  Minister's  dry  answer ; 
but  he  passed  lightly  over  the  subject,  for 
he  too  had  known  of  the  duel  beforehand, 
and  if  he  had  not  thought  expedient  to  stop 
it,  there  is  a  presumption  that  some  sucn 
motive  lay  uppermost  in  his  mind  as  had 
actuated  M.  Louchard.  He  remained  si- 
lent a  moment,  stroking  his  short  pointed 
chin  with  his  hard  hand,  and  peering  with 
a  brooding  expression  at  the  commissary. 
Perhaps  during  that  moment  he  recalled 
the  time  when  the  two  young  Ceroids  were 
bright  boys,  whom  he  used  to  go  and  see  at 
school,  and  when  their  father  was  a  friend 
whom  he  honored  and  by  whom  he  was 
esteemed.  Those  were  far-off  days,  and 
probably  the  remembrance  of  them  was  not 
over-pleasant:  for  M.  Gribaud  broke  out 
morosely,  '*  Look  here,  M.  Louchard  ;  Tve 
had  enough  of  this  M.  Horace  Ceroid. 
Things  were  going  on  very  well  before  he 
turned  up ;  the  Opposition  were  almost  si- 
lent ;  but  now  it  looks  as  if  the  old  nonsense 
were  coming  back.  This  young  Grerold  is 
becoming  a  power.  People  talk  about  him 
in  society ;  he  has  all  the  women  on  his 
side  ;  in  a  word,  he  is  dangerous.  It  is 
time  you  saw  to  him.  That  was  a  very 
suspicious  document  you  showed  me  some 
time  aofo  —  I  mean  that  deed  of  gift.  If 
those  two  youths  are  already  possessors  of  the 
Hautbourg  estate,  they  are  mill  ion  naires, 
and  tlieir  leading  the  bread-and-water  lite 
they  do  is  a  queer  circumstance  that  has  a 
strong  smell  of  conspiracy  about  it.  You 
must  have  a  close  surveillance  set  upon  both 
the  brothers ;  tliey  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  a  minute ;  you  must  ascertain  what  they 
do,  where  they  go  whom  they  see ;  their 
letters  must  be  opened  at  the  postroffice, 
and  if  you  discover  that  they  hai>itually 
frequent  or  correspond  with  men  of  extreme 
opinions,  there  will  be  enough  in  that  to 
furnish  a  handle  to  the  Public  Prosecutor. 
At  all  events  —  and  I  hope  you  understand 
me,  M.  Louchard  —  M.  Horace  Ceroid  must 
be  got  rid  of ;  we  must  frighten  him  into 
running  back  to  Belgium,  and  if  he  won't 
go,  why  "  (M.  Gribaud  threw  a  significant 
glance  at  the  commissary)  —  *'  why  I  dare- 
say it  won't  be  very  difficult  to  send  him 
where  tougher  men  than  he  have  gone  —  on 
a  forced  voya^  to  Ciyenne." 

Accustomed  as  M.  Louchard  was  to  the 
mention  of  Cayenne  and  Lambessa  as  fit- 
ting places  of  resort  for  Liberals,  and  ani- 
mated as  he  moreover  was,  against  Horace 
Ceroid  by  the  recollection  of  now  the  latter 
had  treated  him  on  the  occasion  of  the 
domiciliary  visit,  he  felt  a  creeping  sensa- 


tion in  the  back  at  the  grim  coolnesB  of  the 
Minister's  tone.  M.  Gribaud^  indeed,  made 
no  more  bones  about  removing  an  enemy 
from  his  path  than  about  filliping  a  speck 
of  dust  off  his  coat.  The  commissary  an- 
swered with  his  usual  abject  deference, 
**It  shall  be  done  as  your  Exc^leacy 
wishes."  Then  he  twirled  his  hat  for  a 
few  moments  between  his  fingers,  aa  if 
doubtful  whether  to  proceed  with  certain 
other  communications  he  had  intended 
making,  until,  finally,  a  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  and  he  said :  —  "If  your  Ex- 
cellency will  allow  me  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, I  think  M.  Horace  Uerold,  though 
dangerous,  ms^  turn  out  to  be  less  so  than 
his  brother.  My  men  have  had  their  eyes 
on  both  for  some  time,  and  M.  Emile  is  the 
one  who  appears  to  me  the  most  vicioosi 
Fie  never  goes  into  society  nor  to  the  thea- 
tre ;  he  works  ver)'  hard ;  he  has  few  friendfi, 
and  those  all  of  the  worst  sort  —  hardencsd 
Republicans;  he  distributes  a  great  deal 
of  money  amongst  the  poor,  and  yisdts  them 
at  their  own  houses ;  he  sdso  lends  them 
books,  which  I  take  to  be  a  mi:$chievoi» 
symptom ;  for  the  poor  who  read  become 
unmanageable.  M.  Horace,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  is  just  the  contrary^  He  mixes  a 
good  deal  with  everybody,  and  just  now ' 
he  has  got  into  good  hands  —  those  of  M. 
Macrob^,  the  banker,  your  Excellency.  If 
your  Excellency  would  have  very  precise 
information  as  to  M.  Horace  Grerold  s  say- 
ings and  doings,  there  is  not  a  better  man 
to  apply  to  than  M.  Macrobe.  He  had  M. 
Ceroid  to  dinner  with  him  last  nisht ;  and 
being  a  most  loyal  Imperialist,  deeply  at- 
tached to  your  Excellency,  I  can  vouch 
that  he  would  completely  enter  into  your 
views  with  regard  to  watching  the  young 
man  and  reporting  all  he  saw." 

A  belief  in  M.  Macrobe  —  that  is,  in  the 
man  whose  financial  science  was  so  pro- 
found, and  whose  hints  were  such  a  god- 
send to  those  on  whom  he  deigned  to  be- 
stow them  —  was  one  of  the  articles  of  M. 
Louchard's  creed.  He  therefore  turned 
completely  sallow  when  in  a  short  tone  M. 
Gribaud  replied :  —  *'  M.  Macrobe  is  coming 
here  presently,  and  possibly  I  may  have  to 
give  you  some  instructions  concerning  Aim, 
M.  Louchard.  I  have  sent  for  him  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  in  overtly  taking  part 
against  a  Grovernment  writer  in  a  public 
restaurant,  and  in  assisting  this  M.  Ceroid 
as  second.  M.  Macrobe  is  a  gentleman  * 
who  had  best  mind  his  p's  and  ^'s.  He  ha& 
been  tolerated  because  he  was  useful ;  but 
if  he  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  in- 
dulge in  vagaries,  he  must  be  shown  he  is 
mistaken." 

M.  Louchard  dug  his  right  hand  deep 
into  one  of  the  hind  pockeu  of  his  ooaty 
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and  <lrew  from  it  a  yellow  bandanna  hand- 
kerchief^ of  which  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
sudden  and  noisy  use.  Had  any  of  the  fa- 
miliaR)  of  the  commissary  l)een  present, 
they  would  have  recognized  in  this  behavior 
the  infiiliible  portent  of  extreme  bewilder- 
ment, such  as  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  violence  of  internal  emotion.  M. 
Liouchard,  indeed,  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected to  hear  M.  Gribaud  attack  his  Maj- 
esty tho  £niperor  as  the  powerful  Director 
of  the  Credit  Parisien.  M.  Gribaud,  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  know  this,  added 
^h;irplv :  •*  Ujive  you  &ny  thing  further  to 
say,  M.  Louchard  V  time  is  scarce  and  I've 
none  to  waste." 

'*  I  —  I  —  had  one  or  two  other  observa- 
tions to  suggest,"  stammered  M.  Louchard, 
making  an  effort  to  rally ;  "  but  another  oc- 
casion will  do  —  when  your  Excellency  is 
less  engaged." 

"'  I  am  not  likely  to  be  less  engaged  until 
I  am  out  of  office,"  rejoined  the  Minister 
with  dryness.  "  If  you  have  any  thing  to 
sav.  out  with  it  at  once." 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock,  and  the  ven- 
erable Bernard  glided  into  the  room.  He 
whis|)ered  a  few  words  to  the  statesman,  and 
withdrew. 

"Here  is  M.  Macrobe  just  come,"  re- 
marked the  latter,  addressing  M.  Louchard. 
•*  So  m:ike  haste,  please." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  timely  reflection  that 
after  all,  M.  Macrobe  was  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  fail  to  do  so  when  necessary, 
or  perhaps  it  was  simply  the  long-acquired 
habit  of^  never  lettinc;  himself  be  lonir 
troubled  by  a  care  about  others,  that  caused 
M.  Louchard  abruptly  to  shake  off  his  mo- 
mentary stupefaction,  and  to  discharge  in  a 
business-like  manner  the  remainder  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  come. 

"  I  desii*e  to  recommend  to  your  Excel- 
lency's indulgence,  a  journalist  at  present 
undergoing  imprisonment,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
M.  de  Tirecruchon,  the  editor  of  the  *  Ga- 
zette des  Boulevards.'  ** 

"  I  know  him  well,"  responded  his  Excel- 
lencv  ;  *'  as  troublesome  a  scribbler  as  any 
in  France.  His  paper  is  always  turning  me 
into  ridicule."  • 

**  He  is  certainlv  troublesome,"  assented 
M.  Ix>uchard.  "  but  he  oflen  rendered  us 
small  services,  and  would  do  more  if  coaxed 
an  I  humored  a  little.  He  is  not  a  penman 
who  could  be  bought  with  cash,  like  several 
other  of  the  Opposition  writers  in  our  pay ; 
but  small  favors  would  go  a  long  way  with 
him;  they  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment." 

^  Humph ! "  grumbled  his  Excellency. 

''Besiles,"  insinuated  the  commissary, 
^^he  has  ahready  been  in  prison  some  time, 


and  we  should  only  be  remitting  two  months 
of  his  sentence.  Your  Excellency  knows 
the  '  Gazette  des  Boulevards '  is  a  paper 
with  which  it  is  politic,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
to  keep  on  good  terms.  Everybody  reads 
it,  and,  though  professing  to  be  indepen- 
dent, it  gives  us  valuable  assistance  in  dis- 
crediting the  Republicans,  whom  it  Jeers  at, 
and  unmasks  most  praiseworthily.  Since  its 
editor  has  been  in  prison,  however,  it  has 
been  dead  against  us,  and  most  biting  in 
its  sarcasms.  I  think  if  we  were  to  free  M. 
de  Tirecruchon,  and  offer  bim  some  small 
facilities  in  the  way  of  sale,  such  as  allowing 
his  paper  to  be  sent  into  the  provinces  by 
the  parcels'-delivery,  which  would  give  him 
a  start  of  the  other  journals,  who  are 
obliged  to  send  theira  by  post,  we  should  find 
ourselves  the  better  for  it." 

*•  Well,  well,  I'll  see,"  growled  the  ereat 
M.  Gribaad.  *'I  don't  like  your  M.  de 
Tirecruchon.  He's  one  of  your  confounded, 
sneering  Parisians  who  respect  nothing  and 
nobody.  I  don't  see  that  he  can  be  &tter 
than  where  he  is,  and  I  wish  we  had  all  the 
other  journalists  in  Paris  under  the  same 
lock  with  him,  and  could  keep  them  there 
to  all  eternity  —  tliat  I  do.  But  I  tell  you 
what,  M.  Louchard  :  If  we  release  this  man 
and  throw  him  a  bone,  it  must  be  an  under- 
stood thing  that  hb  paper  leaves  off  poking 
fun  at  me.  It  may  laugh  at  my  colleagues  if 
it  pleases  —  it's  not  my  business  to  defend 
them  —  but  it  must  respect  me  —  and  — 
and  the  Emperor,"  added  M.  Gribaud,  afler 
a  moment's  pause.  **Do  you  understand, 
M.  Louchai*d  V  If  it  doesn't,  mind  you,  I'll 
make  it  unpleasant  for  M.  de  'f  irecruchon. 
Is  that  all  you  have  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  wished  to  speak  to  your  Excellency 
about  Monsieur  Drydust,"  rejoined  the  com- 
missary. 

*<  Ah  I  Monsieur  Drydust,"  echoed  the 
Minister  whose  countenance  at  once  changed 
and  lost  its  stiffness.  ^  We  must  he  civil 
to  him,  M.  Louchard.  He  is  an  ally.  He 
writes  in  a  paper  read  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand English  shopkeepers,  who'll  believe 
what  he  tells  them,  as  if  it  were  in  the 
Bible.  We  send  him  invitations  to  all  the 
ministerial  parties,  and  he  inserts  every 
thing  we  ask  him.  Such  a  man  must  be 
encouraged.  If  he  makes  any  request  of 
you,  that  is,  within  the  bounds  of  feasibility, 
you  must  accede  to  it." 

"  He  oflen  comes  to  the  Prefecture  for 
information,"  answered  M.  Louchard  ;  "  and 
so  I've  been  thinking  we  could  serve  him 
and  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  daily  bulletin,  summarizing 
all  the  intelligence  the  Government  might 
desire  to  see  propagated.  We  would  have 
this  bulletin  drawn  up  in  English  by  one  of 
our  British  employ^  who  would  add  such 
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comments  m  we  diccated  to  him.  Grada- 
ally,  Monsieur  Drydust  would  find  it  the 
shortest  way  to  forward  our  bulletin,  purely 
and  pimply,  to  his  paper ;  so  that  it  will  be 
like  having  a  daily  column  in  that  journal 
at  our  disposal.  One  can  insert  a  ^reat 
deal  in  a  column,"  added  M.  Louchard,  by 
way  of  parenthesis. 

M.  Gribaud  never  fell  into  the  bad  habit 
of  praising  his  subalterns,  but,  with  a  keen 
glance,  he  nodded  approval. 

"  That  reminds  me  I've  Monsieur  Dry- 
dust  waiting  in  an  ante-room  all  this  whi4e," 
said  he.  ^*  Look  in  upon  him  as  you  c^oout, 
M.  Louchard.  Tell  him  that  you  will  have 
a  packet  of  special  information  read^  for 
him  every  day.  Mind  you  say  special  in/or- 
motion.  And,  stay,  1  am  so  busy  this  morn- 
ing 1  am  really  afraid  I  sha*n't  have  time 
to  talk  to  him.  Put  him  off  politely  —  very 
politely ;  and  give  him  some  bit  of  confi* 
dentiai  news.  What  shall  it  be  ?  —  Ay, 
this  will  do  —  and  it's  a  goo^l  idea :  Hint  to 
him  that  you  are  on  the  scent  of  u  conspir> 
acy  against  the  Emperor's  life  ;  mention  it 
mysteriously,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  make 
it  public.  Designate  the  chiefs  of  the  Re- 
publican party  as  implicated ;  hint  clearly 
at  M.  Horace  Gcrolil,  though  don't  specily 
him  by  name.  Monsieur  Drydust's  imagi- 
nation will  do  the  rest,  and  his  remarks  will 
prepai-e  the  public  mind,  should  we  decide 
upon  arresting  and  indicting  these  two  Ge- 
rolds.  Do  that  adroitly,  M.  Louchard  ;  and 
now,  good  morning." 

The  commissary  made  a  respectful  obeis- 
ance, his  eyes  quavering,  half  with  admira- 
tion, half  with  awe  at  the  subtle  spirit  of 
the  politician  facing  him.  Then,  his 
business  being  over,  he  departed. 

it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  other  postu- 
lants. A  few  (lays  beibre,  on  learning  that  M. 
Macrobe,  of  the  Credit  Painsien,  was  in 
attendance,  M.  Gribaud  would  have  had 
him  introduced  without  a  moment's  delay. 
M.  Macrobe  was  in  favor  then;  but  the 
part  taken  by  him  In  the  duel  had  entirely 
reversed  the  good  dispositions  of  M.  Gri- 
baud—  who,  to  mark  his  displeasure,  re- 
solved to  let  the  financier  wait  until  the 
whole  list  of  visitors  was  exhausted  — 
that  is,  possibly  two  hours.  And  no  doubt 
he  would  have  done  so  but  for  a  circum- 
stance altogether  without  precedent  in 
ante-chamber  annals;  for  scarcely  had  M. 
Louchard  retired,  than  the  venerable  Ber- 
nard entered,  and,  with  the  look  of  a  man 
hopelessly  flustered  by  the  audacity  of  the 
message  he  is  commissioned  to  deliver, 
said :  "  Your  Excellency,  M.  Macrobe  has 
desired  me  to  say  that,  having  numerous 
calls  on  his  time  this  day,  he  would  be 
thankful  if  your  Excellency  could  either 
see  him  immediately,  or  grant  him  an  audi- 


ence for  some  appcnnted  hour  on  uiotia 
day." 

The  venerable   Bernard  stood  still,  cx> 
pecting,  but  prepared  for  a  thonderclax). 

The  great  M.  Gribaud  answered  cahaij 
.«  Show  him  in." 

M.  Macrobe  was  ushered  in.  He  vi& 
attired  in  the  black  kid-gloTes  which  ooa- 
stituted  his  gala  costume ;  bis  brass<lasped 
note-book  was  peeping  out  of  his  breastr 
pocket;  and  at  his  button-hole  glared, 
scarlet  as  a  poppy,  the  ribbon  of  hi*  Onkr. 
He  was  collected  and  impenetrable. 

With  perfect  composure  he  made  his 
bow,  and,  in  a  tone  that  struck  surpnse 
into  the  Aiinbter,  firom  its  firmness,  &aid : 
*'Your  Excellency  must  excuse  me:  mj 
hours  are  not  my  own,  but  my  share- 
holders'. Time  was  when  I  could  have  s^ 
forded  to  wait  two  hours  in  an  ante-nwm, 
but  this  is  so  no  longer." 

There  was  something  very  significant  in 
this  phrase.     Thought  the  Minister  to  him- 
self: *'  If  this  man  is  so  impertinent,  it  if 
that  he  feels  himself  strong,  and  has  allies 
with   him    more     powerful     than    my>c'lf. 
Don't  let  us  commit  any  blunder."     And, 
like  a  prudent  statesman  as  he  was,  insteatl 
of  apostrophizing  the  financier  in  the  hec- 
toring tone  he  would  certainly  have  udop'cd 
had  the  latter  displayed  any  humiiity,  lie 
began  quietly :  "  1  desired  to  see  yoo,  M. 
Macrobe,  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  boca 
misintbrmed  respectin;^  the  part  vou  are 
said  to  have  taken  in  the  fatal  duel  of  yes 
terday.     It  cannot  surely  be  true  that  you, 
a  man  of  order  —  a  man  on  whom  we  rely 
—  openly  sitled  with  a  dangerous  Democrat 
against  a  gentleman  known  to  be  a  trusted 
partisan  of  ours  V  " 

"  I  sided  with  M.  Gerold  because  he  was 
my  friend,"  responded  M.  Macrobe  caJmly. 
"  As  for  M.  de  Cosaque,  or  Panier,  I  am 
sorry  he  was  a  trusted  partisan  of  your 
Excellency's,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fewer  of  such  hangers-on  a  respectable 
government  tolerates,  the  better  for  its  rep- 
utation in  the  eyes  of  honest  people." 

M.  Gribaud's' blood  rose  to  his  face,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  rough  re- 
joinder; but,  at  the  sight  of  Al.  Macrobe's 
impassive  countenance,  he  controlled  him- 
self, and  answered  between  his  teeth :  "*  I 
did  not  say  a  trusted  partisan  of  ini#i«,  but 
of  owrs^  by  which  I  mean  of  the  Govern- 
ment's and  the  Emperor's.  You  will  prob- 
ably allow  that  if  his  Majesty  set  store  by  M. 
de  Cosaque,  he  had  his  reasons." 

'*  I  think  we  shall  do  better,  perhaps,  to 
come  to  an  understanding,  your  Excel- 
lency,'* replied  M.  Macrobe,  fixin*^  hii 
sharp  eyes  on  the  l^nister's.  "  Whether 
his  Majesty  set  store  or  not  by  M.  de  Co- 
saque, I  am  unaware ;  but  in  any  case  pa^ 
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sans  oF  'M.  de  Cosaque's  kidney  are  not 
;j&rco  in  t.he  market :  the  Grovemment  can 
nil  ^s  ms^ny  of  them  as  it  pleases  by  offer- 
1^  tlieTXk  Iheir  price.  There  are  other  men, 
o^rever,  -whose  support  it  is  not  so  easy  to 

^'btain men  of  talent,  rank,  means,  and 

popularity,  whose  co-o|)er.'ition  would  be  an 
leniiriit  of  strength  to  the  Government.  I 
>rt>suine  your  Excellency  would  not  object 
r  1  enlisted  such  a  recruit  as  that  for  our 
ranks  ?  " 

**  To  ipirliom  are  you  alluding  ?  "  inquired 
llie  !&linister,  wondering,  but  still  sullen. 

"  Your  Excellency  has  doubtless  heard 
that   j^.    Horace   Gt* rold,  whom  you  have 
termed,  a  dan<]^erous  Democrat,  is  heir  to  the 
ancient  lukedoni  of  Hautbourg,  to  a  splen- 
did   estate  conferring    immense  territorial 
influence,  and  to  a  moneyed  fortune,  which, 
by  all  accounts,  must  be  considerable.    M. 
Gerold    is,  besides,  a  man  of  talent,  much 
esteemed  by  his  party,  and  a  little  dreaded, 
if   I   mistake   not,  in    Imperialist    circles. 
\Vliat    would    your    Excellency  say  if   I 
\>Tought  this  vounc;  man  completely  over  to 
our  party,  if  I  induced  him  to  assume  his 
title,  and  to  put  both  his  Isinded  influence 
and  bis  own  personal  talents  at  the  service 
of  tbe  Second  Empire  V  ** 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  M.  Gribaud  to  fix 
bis  eyes  on  bis  interlocutor. 

''  You  think  you  shall  be  able  to  manage 
that,  M.  Miicrobe  V  "  he  asked. 

"  1  promise  nothinj^,"  replied  the  finan- 
cier; "  but  if  the  Government  does  not 
thwart  me  by  heapin<;  petty  vexations  on 
M.  Ceroid,  I  am  confident  of  success." 

'*  And  you  will  bring  Manuel  Gerold  and 
youn'^  Emile  Grerold  over  too  V  "  continued 
the  Minister  with  a  keen  look. 

**  I  cannot  vouch  tor  ihe  younger  brother : 
and  to  bring  Manuel  Gerold  over  would  be 
impossible,*'  answered  M,  Macrobe ;  "but 
Manuel  Gerold  is  an  old  man,  and  in  the 
course  of  nature  must  soon  die.  As  to 
Emile  Gerold,  he  is  obstinate ;  but  he  will 
cease  to  be  danjjerous  when  his  brother  is 
with  us  —  his  party  will  never  tnist  him." 

**  And  of  course  for  doing  this  you  will 
twjuire  a  reward  V  **  observed  the  Minister, 
with  more  pungency  than  good  taste. 

"  Naturally,**  rejoined  the  financier,  with 
Kwnething  of  a  sneer  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  remark.  "  But  I  will  ask  for  my  reward 
at  the  fitting  time  and  place.  For  the 
present,  all  I  have  to  beg  is,  that  your 
Excellency  will  see  that  M.  Gerold  is  spared 
those  flea-bite  annoyances  which  will  be 
likely  to  sour  him  without  doing  the  Govern- 
ment any  good — I  mean  domiciliary  visits, 
rrivolous  prosecutions,  personal  attacks  in 
the  semi-otHcial  press,  and  such  like.  Then 
Again,  I  would  make  so  bold  as  to  request 
^t  judicial    authorities    be  enjoined  to 


evince  more  civility  than  they  do  at  present. 
Wo  have  been  before  the  Public  Prosecutor 
this  morning,  and  I  assure  your  Excellency 
his  tone  was  such  as  I  was  obliged  to  resent. 
He  talked  of  die  duel  as  a  murder,  which 
was  at  once  ill-bred  and  unwise.  A  little 
civility  never  does  any  harm.  It  is  a  good 
savins  that  more  flies  have  been  cau^^lii 
with  honey  than  witli  vinegar." 

**  Well,  hark  you,  M.  Macrobe,**  returned 
M.  Gribaud,  in  the  quick,  matter-of-fact 
tone  which  was  habitual  to  that  statesman 
when  he  was  striking  a  bargain  with  a 
person  whose  head  he  perceived  to  be  as 
long  as  his  own  —  "  if  you  are  workin^r  to 
bring  young  Gerold  over  to  us,  you  snail 
not  be  meddled  with  —  I  promise  you  that 
much.  Only,  before  disarming  completely, 
we  must  have  some  sort  of  guarantee  that 
you  are  not  deluding  yourself  with  false 
hopes.  On  what  do  you  ground  your  ex- 
pectations of  success  ?  '* 

**  On  the  simple  fact,  that  it  is  my  interest 
to  succeed,*'  rejoined  the  financier,  curtly ; 
and  this  answer  was  so  pregnant  of  con- 
fidence that  it  carried  conviction  with  it. 
The  Minister  found  nothing  to  reply,  and 
the  audience  terminated.  M.  Macrobe, 
who  hiid  been  kept  standing  all  the  while, 
retreated  as  he  nad  come,  with  a  slight 
bow,  in  which  a  little  deference  was 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  seli-[>ossession 
and  no  small  dose  of  independence.  M. 
Gribaud  watched  him  go,  and  when  the 
door  had  closed  behind  him,  fell  to  rubbing 
one  of  his  thick  ears,  thoughtfully,  with  a 
knotty  forefinger,  and  muttered :  "  That 
fellow  is  a  ro^ue  to  beware  of.  I  wonder 
what  his  game  l.^V**  And,  probably, 
speculations  on  this  homy  subject  continued 
to  harass  the  grtsat  Minister  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  :  for  M.  de  Beauteuillet,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  score  of  ambitious  sup{)licant8 
in  the  ante-rooms,  soon  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve tliat  his  Excellency  was  in  no  better 
humor  atler  his  interview  with  M.  Macrobe 
than  he  had  been  before  it. 


CHAFfER  XVI. 

MADEMOISELLE    ANOibLIQUE. 

In  proportion  as  the  shares  of  the  Credit 
Parisien  rose,  and  the  position  of  its  Chair- 
man became  more  brilliant,  the  world  began 
to  ask  itself,  with  some  curiosity,  who  the 
daughter  of  that  gentleman  would  marry. 
The  question  was  not  altogether  without 
interest,  for  it  was  reported  that  Mdlle. 
Ang^lique  Macrobe  would  have  ten  million 
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fraocs  to  her  portion:  and  there  were 
rumors  that  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Prince  of  Areola  soaght  the  honor  of  ob- 
taining her  hand. 

However  that  might  be,  the  younff  lady 
herciclf  was  to  be  seen  every  day  in  the 
lk>is  de  Boulo^e,  surrounded  by  a  glitter- 
ing cavalcade  of  suitors,  who  pranced  on 
various  qualities  of  hacks  round  her  showy 
barouche,  bowed  down  to  tbeir  saddle-bows 
in  offering  her  their  homage,  and  some- 
times went  the  length  of  pressing  extremely 
tender  billet-doux  into  her  hand  when  they 
thought  there  was  nobody  looking,  (if 
course  Mdlie.  Ang^lique's  aunt  sat  by  to 
act  as  chaperon,  but  that  excellent  lady, 
who  could  never  forget  the  time  when  she 
had  cooked  the  boiled  beef  which  formed 
the  staple  article  of  M.  Macrobe's  daily 
banquets  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  strug- 
gling man,  thinking  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  pence  than  he  did  now  about  the 
pounds  —  Mdlle.  Dorothee  was  too  much 
overawed  by  the  dazzling  presence  of 
dukes  and  marquises  to  have  any  discern- 
ment left  as  to  whether  what  these  brilliant 
pretenders  said  and  did  was  proper  or  not. 
When  a  handsome,  lisping  sprig  of  nobility 
bent  over  the  carriage-door,  she  would  muse 
in  bewilderment  how  much  that  young  man 
could  spend  a  year  for  his  yellow  kid-gloves ; 
and  when  some  enterprising  roue,  seeing 
her  mild  inquiring  glance  fixed  on  him, 
fancied  she  was  watching  to  see  whetlier 
he  pushed  things  too  far  with  her  niece,  he 
would  be  completely  out  of  his  reckoning. 
The  poor  lady  was  simply  wondering  what 
his  Sunday  clothes  could  be  like,  since 
those  he  wore  of  a  weekklay  were  so  fine. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Ang^lique,  she  de- 
lighted, in  her  own  inanimatti  way,  in  the 
ife  she  was  leading.  To  be  dressed  in  light- 
blue  silk  and  sotl  clouds  of  Valenciennes 
lace ;  to  drive  about  in  the  barouche,  and 
see  people  stare  at  her ;  to  have  a  box  at 
the  Opera,  another  at  the  ^'Italiens," 
another  at  every  theatre  when  there  was  a 
new  performance  on ;  all  this  was  better 
than  being  at  school  under  those  provoking 
nuns,  who  taught  one  when  Clovis  the 
First  ascended  the  throne,  and  when  Clovis 
the  Second  descended  from  it.  Then  the 
gentlemen  with  the  yellow  gloves  were 
amusing.  They  said  funny  things  to  make 
her  laugh.  That  M.  Gousset,  for  instance, 
called  going  to  church  the  **■  baptism  of 
new  bonnets,'*  and  confession  **  clearing  the 
conscience  of  its  past  sins  in  order  to  make 
room  for  those  to  come."  The  Prince  of 
Areola,  to  be  sure,  was  a  little  grave:  he 
didn't  lau^h  so  much.  One  of  her  school- 
friends  had  asked  her  whether  it  was  true  she 
was  going  to  marry  him.  She  didn't  know ; 
papa  hadn't  spoken  to  her  about  it.    If 


cApa  wished  it,  she  ahoold  not  mind.  IW 
Pnnce  was  always  very  kind  to  her,  bat  iha 
should  like  him  to  laogh  a  litde  nuve;  k 
was  more  pleasant 

Every  morning  the  botler  of  the  Hdta 
Macrobe  brought  in  on  a  silver  tray  a  wipb 
pyramid  of  letters,  bumins  acroida* 
bouquet-s,  and  novels  inscribed  *^  with  the 
author's  compliments;,''  all  intended  fcr 
Mademoiselle  Angdlique.  The  letters  and 
acrostics  were  generally  opened  by  II. 
Macrobe,  and  with  the  acrostics  he 
failed  to  light  his  cigar.  The 
were  stuck  in  vases,  and  the  norels 
handed  over  to  Mademoiselle  Angeliqoe 
read,  if  she  cared  to  do  so,  which  she  oe 
did.  There  were  dozens  of  them 
very  neatly  on  the  bookshelves  of  her 
boudoir,  with  the  leaves  cut  of  course  (by  a 
footman),  so  that  an  author,  if  be  sboold 
chance  to  call  and  take  up  his  own  work 
for  curiosity's  sake,  should  never  discover 
that  it  had  not  been  (9eru9ed.  Maden&oiseOe 
Angelique  did  not  like  readius.  "^Yoa 
have  no  idea  how  much  they  made  us  read 
at  school,"  she  would  tell  you,  with  a  pretxy« 
rueful  expression  on  her  bewitching  i^cck 
She  preferred  drawing  thatched  cottages 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  a  blue  pea- 
cil ;  and  when  she  was  tired  of  that,  she 
had  a  large  red  and  CTcen  macaw  on  a  gik 
perch,  whom  she  coukl  tease  with  a  silver 
bodkin. 

She  was  precisely  engaged  in  this  laet 
amusing  occupation,  when  Af .  Macxt>be  ia- 
vaded  her  bower  one  fine  autumn  morning 
some  weeks  afler  Horace  Gerold's  dueL 
M.  Macrobe  was  always  brisk,  whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  say  or  not ;  but  this  time 
he  had  something  to  say. 

At  sight  of  her  father,  Maiiemoiielk 
Angelique  abandoned  the  bird  of  gay 
plumage,  and  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissud. 

"  My  \yeU  I  have  pleasant  news  for  voa,* 
began  the  financier.  *'I  mean  to  give  a 
fancy  dress  and  masked  dejedner  in  the 
country  next  month.  I  have  hired  a  lai^ 
villa  and  gardens  for  the  express  puipotf* 
M.  Girth,  the  costumier,  will  be  here  in  ao 
hour  to  show  you  designs  for  a  costume  —  it 
must  be  a  rich  one.  M.  Gousset,  whose 
taste  is  faultless,  promised  me  to  come  aod 
help  me  choose  iL  And  —  ahem  1  where  ii 
your  aunt  Dorothee  ?  Ha,  there  you  are, 
sister.  You  will  have  to  choose  yourself  a 
costume  too.  Blanche  de  Castille,  I  should 
think,  or  Catherine  de  Medicis  would  do 
very  well. 

"  Oh,  dear  me.  Prosper,  you  can't  be 
tliinking  of  putting  me  into  fancy  drea!" 
was  aun^  Dorothy's  scared  exclamation. 

"Why  not?  Stuff  and  nonsense! 
Everybody  must  be  travestied.  You'll 
wear  a  mask,  too — a  velvet  one  witl.  lace." 
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•*  Holy  Virgin  I  "  cried  the  poor  lady, 
>iteou8ly.  ''And  shall  I  be  obliged  to 
diow  my  legs,  like  those  women  at  the 
:>lay  ?  * 

*'  Your  legs  ?     No ;  what  are  you  talk- 

ing  about  V     And  don't  say  the  play  —  it's 

provincial ;  say  the  theatre.      Ang^lique, 

my  pet,  there  will  be  no  time  to  lose.     As 

Bcx>n  as  you  have  chosen  your  dress,  you 

must  have  it  made  up.    I  have  called  at 

Pochemolle's,  and  they'll  send   somebody 

ov^er  this  morning  to  take  orders  for  all  the 

satin  and  velvet  you  may  want.     Girth  will 

supply  the  needle-womon.      Ah,  and  he'll 

Have   plenty  to  do,  preparing  dresses  for 

ibis  breaki'ast.     I  intend  it  shall  be  a  iSte 

such   as  has  never  been  seen  within  living 

memory.     There'll  be  a  ball  after  it;  and 

fireworks  —  a    twenty     thousand     francs' 

'worth.     But  we*ll  have  only  two  thousand 

invitations  —  people    shall    go    down    on 

their  knees  for  tickets.     I  have  my  reasons 

for  all   this.     £h,  eh,  it  will  be  a  magic 

sight  1 " 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  nice  I "  exclaimed  An- 
g^lique,  in  obedient  ecstasy ;  and  she  began 
to  wonder  whether  her  costume  would  be 
pink  or  blue. 

**  Twenty  thousand  francs  of  fireworks  — 
two  thousand  invitations  I  Gracious  mercy ! 
Where's  all  that  money  to  come  from  Y  " 
ejaculated  Aunt  Doroth^e,  feebly  staring  at 
tlie  chimney-piece. 

But  at  that  moment  the  butler  opened  the 
door  and  announced  :  **  Monsieur  Girth." 

And  the  celebrated  costumier  was  intro- 
duced. 

He  entered  with  grace,  composed  in  his 
mien,  irreproachable  in  his  attire,  easy  in 
his  salutation  without  being  familiar.  Be- 
hind him  a  satellite,  with  two  immense 
folios,  which  were  placed  on  the  table. 
The  strangest  thing  about  Mr.  Girth  was 
that,  holding  the  sceptre  of  fashion  in  the 
capital  of  fashion,  he  himself  was  a  Briton 
bom.  You  could  pretty  well  guess  this 
from  his  broad  shoulders,  light  hair,  and 
correctly-cut  sandy  whiskers. 

*'  You  keep  good  time,  I  see,  M.  Girth," 
said  M.  Macrobe,  cheerliilly. 

**  Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  trades- 
men as  of  kin<:rs,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Girth, 
with  a  slightly  foreign  accent ;  "  but  I 
feared  I  was  a  few  minutes  behind  my  time, 
from  having  been  delayed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Ar^jenteuil  —  a  weddingniress  for  her 
Grace's  daughter.  I  am  also  afraid  I  mu8t 
hurry  away  in  half  an  hour,  to  remit  three 
dresses  to  a  courier  specially  sent  by  the 
Empress  of  Austria." 

Mr.  Girth  threw  out  these  distinguished 
names  without  embarrassment,  as  if  he  had 
plenty  more  of  the  same  grain  ready  to 
produce  aa  occasion  should  serve  him. 


"Dear  me,"  rejoined  M.  Macrobe.  "I 
was  in  hopes  you  could  have  stayed  until 
M.  Arsene  Gousset .  arrived  to  guide  us  in 
our  choice.  I  expected  him  here  by  this 
time.'- 

^  Here  is  M.  Gousset,  papa,"  exclaimed 
Ang^lique. 

And  effectively  that  gentleman  appeared, 
smiling  and  irreproachably  dressed,  coming 
up  through  the  conservatory  of  camellias 
and  ferns  that  adjoined  Mademoiselle  An- 
g^lique's  boudoir. 

He  bowed  to  the  two  ladies,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  financier.  Mr.  Girth  made 
obeisance  to  him  with  a  respectful  in- 
clination of  the  head. 

"  Well,  Mondeur  Girth,  armed  with  your 
two  manuals  of  elegance,  I  see.  I  have 
come  to  take  a  lesson  in  taste." 

**  Nay,  sir.  It  is  for  M.  Arsene  Gousset 
to  give,  not  to  receive  such  lessons,"  an« 
swered  the  costumier^  amiably. 

<«  H'm  I  I  don't  know.  I  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  ladv's  dress  in  my  last  novel,  and 
Madame  de  Masseline,  one  of  your  custom- 
ers, told  me  I  was  at  least  six  years  be- 
hindhand with  the  fashions.  I  think  she 
was  right,  for  I  lately  saw,  at  one  of  the 
Embassies,  a  dress  in  which  there  was  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  mixed  up  to- 
g^ether,  somehow  like  in  a  Neapolitan  ice. 
But  they  told  me  it  was  quite  correct." 

*'  May  I  ask  at  which  of  the  Embassies, 
sir?"  ^ 

**  Your  own :  the  English." 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  at  the  English  Embassy  they 
will  do  these  kind  of  things,"  replied  Mr. 
Girth,  with  a  deprecatory  shrug.  "My 
countrywomen  do  not  understand  dressing, 
which  is  a  pity,  with  their  beauty.  In 
England  we  have  no  middle  class  between 
those  who  don't  dress  and  those  who  over- 
dress. Yet  the  science  of  costume  is  not 
difficult.  Harmonize  —  there  is  the  whole 
pith  of  it" 

"  Some  pretty  dresses  here,"  murmured 
M.  Gousset,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
first  album  —  "  this  one  especially." 

"  Yes :  a  Francesca  di  Rimini,  oricrinally 
made  for  the  Princess  of  Cleves.  Her  Se- 
rene Highness  had  been  reading  some 
Swedish  romances,  and  desired  to  he  cos- 
tumed as  ^Margaret  Waldemar.'  I  had 
to  use  much  diplomacy  to  persuade  her 
Highness  that  she  had  neither  the  North- 
em  complexion,  nor  the  warrior-look  neces- 
sary for  the  part.  She  had  dark  hair,  and 
was  sentimental.  As  *  Francesca  di  Rim- 
ini '  she  looked  perfect  But  that  is  the 
historical  album.  This  is  the  fancy  one, 
which  will,  perhaps,  suit  Mademoiselle 
better." 

So  the  leaves  of  the  fancy  book  were 
turned  over,  and  nymphs,  goddesses,  watei^ 
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fairies,  and  cardinal  yirtaea  appeared  in 
fascinatincr  Buccesaion.  At  every  page  An- 
g<^lique  lantruidly  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  "  and 
♦*  Beautiful  1 "  Aunt  Doroth^e,  from  hear- 
inj^  the  prices  called  out,  was  quickly  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  intellectual  coma,  from 
which  M.  Gousset's  suggested  amendments 

—  all  of  an  expensive  character — were 
not  calculated  to  revive  her. 

The  financier  nodded  his  approval  now 
and  then,  but  deferred  all  practical  decision 
to  the  novelist. 

At  last,  by  common  consent,  the  choice 
was  made  to  rest  between  a  costume  of 
Hebe  and  one  of  The  Rising  Morn. 

'*  Something  rich,"  hinted  M.  Macrobe. 

"  The  Hebe  would  be  simple,"  remarked 
the  artistic  Mr.  Girth  :  "  pearls,  white  silk 
and  tulle,  a  little  blue  to  give  relief —  per- 
haps a  few  flower-buds.  The  dress  would 
not  be  more  than  twelve  hundred  francs. 
But  I  iliink  the  Hebe  a  little  trite :  I  made 
three  Hcbes  last  winter  season.  The 
Ri^illg  Morn  would  be  a  much  more  im- 
posing conception,  and  would  hannonize 
exactly  with  Mademoiselle's  rare  beauty. 
Pale  blue  and  white  silk,  with  tulle  as 
before,  but  arranged  diflferently  in  dia- 
phanous clouds,  and  the  body  much  more 
decoUetd;  diamonds  in  profusion,  to  simu- 
late dewdrops;  gold    powder  in    the  hair 

—  though,  really,  Mademoiselle  scarcely 
needs  it  —  and  a  tiara,  with  a  rising  sun 
in  topazes  and  brilliants.  To  come  up  to 
my  full  idea  in  point  of  splendor,  there 
fhould  be  a  ten  thousand  guineas'  worth 
of  diamonds  with  this  costume.'' 

"  Notliinsr  to  prevent  it  —  nothing," 
answered  M.  Macrobe,  enthusiastically. 

**  Well,  if  Mademoiselle  decides  on  this 
costume,  I  think  I  can  predict  a  success, 
especially  by  gaslight.  It  will  be  the 
finest  thing  seen  since  the  *  Night '  of  the 
Duchess  of  Alba,  though  that  was  not 
finer." 

Needless  to  say  that  Mademoiselle  did 
decide  upon  that  costume,  and,  hearing 
that  the  "person  from  M.  Pochemolle's *' 
had  arrived,  retired  to  give  orders  for  all 
the  quantities  of  silk  and  tulle  which  Mr. 
Girth  was  good  enough  to  jot  down  on  a 
paper. 

ITie  "person"  had  been  shown  into 
Mademoiselle's  dressing-room. 

Ang^lique  hastened  there,  and  found 
Georgette. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  two 
girls  had  been  at  school  —  or  rather,  at 
convent  —  together  some  years  before. 

Angdlique's  father  was  then  less  than 
nobody;  Georgette's  was  a  respectable 
well-to-do  tradesman :  it  was,  therefore, 
Gieorgette  who  held  the  upper  rank.  The 
parts    were   now   reversed,   and   perhaps, 


even  in  Ang^limie's  naively  eerene  tea 
perament,  lurked  a  spariL  of  that  guoi 
feeling  which  makes  us  so  deaHy  l^m 
to  patronize  those  who  once  have  seen « 
lowly. 

Anyhow  she  said,  with  a  sweetly  frieai 
ly  smile :  "  O  Geoi^tte  1  ibey  never  v^ 
me  it  was  you :  I  wonder  why  they  didnt 
Do  you  know,  I've  been  choosing  a  drcM 
—  at  least,  M.  Gousset  did  for  me — whkk 
is  to  have  ten  thousand  <niineas'  worth  d 
diamonds  on  it?  It's  a  great  deal,  tea 
thousand  guineas,  don't  yon  think  M>f 
How  much  is  a  guinea,  I  for^t  ?  " 

Georgette  smiled — a  little  sad  smile  it 
was,  for  the  poor  chUd  did  not  look  ia 
mirthful  mood  —  and  said  :  '^  Are  diesa 
the  orders  on  the  paper.  Mademoiselle  Aa- 
geliaue  ?  " 

"  Vcs,  those  are  the  orders.  Dear  Geor- 
gette. Monsieur  Girth  wrote  them ;  wmA 
he's  going  to  send  two  needle-women  tp 
work  every  day;  but  I  am  to  try  on  b^ 
fore  him,  and  the  last  touches  are  to  be 
made  by  his  foreman.  Yes,  I  think  thai's 
what  he  said.  But  it  seems  odd  —  doe^at 
it?  —  for  a  foreman  to  be  sewing  laditf' 
dresses?  Ah,  but  I'm  forge tiinjr  v«u  — 
you'll  take  a  glass  of  Madeira  ancf  some 
cake  to  pjease  me.  I  am  going  to  ring 
for  it  Then  I'll  show  you  over  the  hou«; : 
I  think  you've  never  seen  it.  It's  venr 
big :  I  don't  fancy  I  know  my  way  aU 
over  it  by  myself  " 

"  No,  Mademoiselle  Angdlique^  fhaok 
you.  Please  don't  ring,"  said  Georgette 
"I  must  be  home  soon;  but  thank  yea 
v^iTy  much,  all  the  same." 

"  Oh,  dear !  but  you  must  take  som^ 
thin?,"  exclaimed  Angelique. 

Then  stopping,  and  gazing  with  a  {ler- 
plexcd,  ratlier  astonished  air  at  her  fricod, 
she  said :  "  But,  Georgette,  you  don't  look 
as  you  used  to — you've  been  ill,  haven't 
you  ?  You're  quite  pale ;  why  didn't  yon 
tell  me  ?  " 

And  with  an  impulsive  movement  noC 
common  with  her,  she  seated  herself  on 
an  ottoman,  drew  Georgette  to  her,  and 
kissed  her. 

**  Tell  me  what  it  is,  dear  ? "  she 
said. 

Geoi^ette's  heart  was  in  that  full  state 
when  the  least  drop  of  sympathy  caused 
it  to  overflow.     She  burst  into  tears. 

Angelique  was  much  astonibhed  and  dis* 
tressed. 

"  Dear  me,  I  wish  Aunt  Dorothde  were 
here,"  she  exclaimed.  "  1  always  go  to  her 
when  I  cry.  But  tell  me,  is  it  any  thing 
we  can  do  for  you?  You  were  always 
good  to  me,  you  know,  and  you  wonld 
never  be  sad  if  I  could  help  it.  I  wish 
my  head  were  better  than  it  ia;  perhajM 
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izii<^Iit  guess  then  without  needing  to  ask 

**  No,  no,  it's  nothing,  Mdlle.  Angdlique  : 

'will  pass  away  soon. 

A.nd  Georgette  made  an  effort  to  dry 
er  eyes. 

3ut  it  was  only  an  efTor);,  and  it  failed: 
:>  tliat  when  Aunt  Doroth^e  came  up  a 
»-w  minutes  afterwards  to  rejoin  her  niece 
be  found  the  two  youn:;  girls  sobbing  by 
Acli  other's  side  —  Georgette  violently, 
%.ngdliq:je  helplessly  and  silently,  from  be- 
nt; unable  to  console  her  friend.  The  ex- 
sellent  woman  was  not  lon^  in  addinsc  her 
>inrn  tears  to  the  group.  But  it  was  her 
xiission  in  tliis  life,  poor  soul,  to  boil  beef 
and  comfort  the  sorrowful :  so  after  cry- 
ino^  she  gently  pressed  the  afflicted  girl  to 
unburden  her  heart;   and  by. degrees,  by 

fen  tie  questions,  by  dint  of  the  conBdence 
er  kind  worthy  face  inspired,  she  cot  at 
the  truth.     And  that  truth  was  the  old,  old 
story  of  a  firat  love  crossetl.     Georgette's 
father  was  bent  upon  marrying  her  against 
her  will  to  a  man  she  had  never  loved.     He 
insisted  upon  it.     Her  mother,  too,  at  first 
on     her  side,  had   ended  by   taking   her 
father's,  and  thiy  were  importuning  her  so 
much  that  she  knew  she   could   not   hold 
out    lon'^cr.     Besides,  of  what  use  was  it 
to  resist  —  she  could  never  marry  the  man 
she  loved  ?     He  would  not  have  her  ;  he 
■was   too   hijjli    in    the  world,  too  much  a 
eentleman  to  marry  a  poor  girl   like  her. 
Yet  she  had  once  thought  he  loved  her  a 
little :   it   was  an  error.    No,   she  would 
rather  not  t<;Il  his   name.     He  had  done 
nothing  for  which  she  could   blame  him. 
She  would   dry  her  tears  and  try  to  for- 
get him.     Weil-meaning   Georgette!    this 
attempt  was  no  more  successful  than  the 
other.    After  drying  her  eyes  she  faltered 
again,  and  in  this  new  gush  of  grief  re- 
vealed   that    it  was   Horace   Gerold    she 
loved. 

An  hour  later,  when  she  was  gone,  An- 

g^lique,  her  eyes  still  red,  stole  down  stairs 

to  look  for  her  father.     She  had  a  scheme 

on  her  mind.    The  financier  was  alone  in 

her  boudoir  examining  a  landscape  he  had 

bought  the  day  before,  for  about  a  third 

of  its  value,  of  a  jaded  artist.     He   was 

deliberating   where   he  should  hang  this, 

for  the   walls  were   pretty   well   covered 

as  it  was  with  good   pictures  purchased 

adroitly.     His   back   was   turned   to  the 

door. 

She  touched  his  arm. 

'^  0  papa  1    I   am   so  miserable,  and   I 

have  come  to  ask  you  to  lo  me  a  favor." 

He  laid  down  the  picture  a  little  sur- 
prised.   This  was  the  first  time  his  (laugh- 
ter hiul  ever  asked  him  to  do  any  thing. 
^  It's  not  for  myself,  papa,  —  at  least,  if 


you  do  it,  it  will  please  me  quite  as  much 
as  if  it  were  for  me.  It's  for  Georgette, 
you  know,  who  was  at  school  with  me. 
She's  been  here  this  morning,  and  she  says 
they  want  to  marry  her  to  a  man  she  doesn't 
like.  I  think  she  said  a  commercial  traveller. 
So  I  thought  I'd  come  to  you,  though  she 
told  me  not  to  do  it,  and  ask  you  if  something 
couldn't  be  done  ?  If  you  spoke  to  her 
father,  he  would  listen  to  you,  and  you 
might  tell  him  —  what  she  hasn't  the  cour- 
age to  —  that  she  loves  a  gentleman.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you  his 
name  —  I  mean  this  gentleman's  —  but  I 
will.  It's  M.  Horac*e  Gerold,  the  same 
whom  you  know  "  — 

M.  Macrobe,  whose  face  had  remained  at 
first  impassive,  underwent  a  sudden  elonga- 
tion of  countenance  at  the  mention  of 
Horace  Gerold.  He  kissed  his  daughter 
on  the  forehead  and  turned  abruptly  on 
his  heel. 

"  That's  queer,"  muttered  he  to  himself. 
"  I  wonder  what  it  means.  I  suppose  there's 
no  new  unpleasantness  under  these  cards. 
H'm  1  Horace  Gerold  is  not  the  man  to 
marry  a  girl  of  that  rank,  even  if  he  were 
twenty  times  in  love  with  her.  I  know 
that  much  of  him.  Still  it's  curious.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  a  way  of  turning  this 
new  aftair  to  account.  I  must  think  about 
it." 
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"Ha,  Gerold!  how  do  you  do?  You 
have  become  quite  a  stranger  here  ;  but 
not  for  long,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  my  six  months  of  disbarring 
will  be  over  soon.  Perhaps  I  shall  prac- 
tice again  then." 

"  Quite  right.  The  bar  is  the  true 
career  for  talents  fresh  and  vigorous  like 
yours.  By  the  way,  how  about  your  tri- 
al for  that  duel  aftair;  are  you  comml.r 
ted  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  juge  dHri' 
8truction*s  closet.  That  is  what  brou'^ht 
me  here  this  morning.  But  it  seems  I  am 
to  hear  no  more  about  the  matter.  I  am 
discharged,  as  they  say."* 

"  You  owe  that  to  your  second,  M.  Ma- 
crobe, I  suppose  ? 


o »» 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  preliminary  examinations  are,  in  France,  con- 
ducted secretly;  and  that  the  examining  magistrate 
has  unlimited  discretionary  powers. 
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**I  think  so.  Perhaps  a  little,  too,  to 
the  strength  of  my  case*  My  antagonist 
was  the  aggressor.  I  acted  in  self-defence, 
and  the  jury  could  not  but  have  acquitted 
nie.  The  trial,  however,  would  have  af- 
forded  our  counsel  an  opportunity  for  at- 
tacking the  system  of  official  journalism, 
and  mat  I  fancy  would  scarcely  have 
suited  the  government.  They  had  more 
interest  in  hushing  up  the  affair  than  we 
had." 

Horace  was  replying  to  the  barrister 
Claude  Febvre,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  where,  as  his  interlocu- 
tor observed,  he  had  for  some  time  past  be- 
come a  stranger.  He  was  still  on  tne  staff 
of  the  "  Seniinelle,"  but  only  waiting  for  the 
occasion  to  sever  a  connection  which  had 
ceased  to  be  cordial,  and  which  there  ap- 
peared little  likelihood  of  ever  re-estab- 
lishing on  its  old  looting.  Indeed,  the 
breach  with  Nestor  Koche  was  widening 
rjither  than  otherwise.  The  editor's  con- 
fidence in  his  contributor  was  shaken.  He 
tried  not  to  show  it,  but  the  fact  was  pa- 
tent, revealing  itself  in  a  host  of  small 
syni|)toms,  not  the  least  significant  of  which 
was  the  unusual  latitude  he  allowed  Horace 
as  re;^ards  his  articles.  He  never  altered 
these  articles  now;  never  ran  his  pen 
through  this  or  that  sentence,  pointing  out 
with  his  gruff  voice  and  friendly  look,  why 
he  thought  it  wise  to  do  so.  The  articles 
were  printed  ns  they  came ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add,  that  if  the  editor  had  ever  been 
troubled  with  apprehensions  lest  his  head- 
strong young  friend  should  drag  the  paper 
into  trouble,  all  fears  on  this  account  were 
now  definitely  appeased.  The  duel,  or 
rather  the  gathering  intimacy  with  M. 
Ma<irobe  which  followed  that  event,  ap- 
peared to  have  marked  a  new  era  in  Hor- 
ace's opinions,  or  at  least  in  his  style.  He 
now  wrote  temperately,  with  an  absence 
of  all  acrimony,  sometimes  even  with  a 
courtesy  of  expression  which  made  the 
rougher  Republicans  amongst  his  fellow-con- 
tributors quiver  with  astonibhment.  Not 
that  he  was  less  liberal ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  perhaps  more  so.  But  it  was  the 
easy,  j)hilosophical  liberalism  of  the  gentle- 
man —  the  liberalism  of  the  fortunate  man 
who  sees  things  through  pink  glasses, 
and  begins  to  think  that  after  all  the 
world  is  not  so  black  as  it  has  been  paint- 
ed. 

And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Every  day  added  some  new  sweets  to  Hor- 
ace's life.  His  walks  along  the  Boulevards 
resembled  triumphal  processions.  Distin- 
guis>hed  men  saluted  nim ;  great  novelists 
and  journalists  nodded  amicably  to  him  as 
one  of  their  own  set.  Bonapartist  writers 
gave  him  a  wide  berth.     When  he  went  to 


the  opera,  he  mnat  have  been  blind 
notice  that  women  turned  their  oper»-c,. 
in  his  direction  —  often  kept  them  so 
a  Ion<r  time  —  and  then  M.  An^ne  GooMe^ 
or  the  Prince  of  Areola,  would  come  d&vi 
and  claim  to  introduce  him  to  Madame  li 
Comtesse  This*  or  That,  who  dessire«i  tc 
make  his  acquaintance.  As  Mr.  Drydott 
remarked,  it  was  flattering.  He  knew 
what  it  was  from  having  gone  throogk  h 
liimself. 

"  Ah,  mon  cher"  would  add  that  emineat 
person,  who  was  beginning  to  give  him  a 
good  deal  of  his  company,  "*  take  mv  word 
for  it,  extreme  republicanism  won*t  do.  Ftc 
seen  it  act  —  went  to   America  on  purpoK 
to  study  iU     The  Americans  have  no  open 
of   their    own,     no     theatre,     no    noreif 
worth    mentioning,     no    pictures.       And 
depend  upon  it,  these  are  the  essentials  of 
life." 
"  What  are,  novels  or  the  opera  ?  " 
<*  Both.     Liberty  should  be,  not  an  end. 
but  a  means.     You   don't  come   Into  the 
world  to  put  your  vote  into  a  ballot-bos : 
you  come  to  enjoy  yourself.     If  you  caa'l 
get  the  enjoyment  without  the  Toie,  tbes 
agitate    for    the    vote;    but    if  yon  bav« 
the  enjoyment,   where  is  the    use   of  vol- 

'^  Yon  mean  that  despotism  which  gives 
you  o{>eras  and  museums  is  the  ne  plus  vltrt 
of  good  government?  *' 

**  Well,  nearly.  I  adore  despotism. 
Nothing  great  has  ever  been  <lone  without 
it.  See  this  new  Boulevard  Malesherbes 
they  are  building;  look  at  the  Bob  de 
Boulogne  —  two  hundred  million  francs 
spent  upon  it  within  two  years.  Parlia- 
mentary government  would  never  haw 
done  that  for  you." 

'^  Then  you  must  be  very  anxious  to  see 
the  form  of  government  in  your  own  coiuh 
try  changed." 

*'  No ;  with  England  it  is  different. 
Freedom  is  necessary  to.  the  English 
temperament.  We  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom.  But  we  are  the  excep- 
tion." 

Horace  smiled  ;  but  these  conversations, 
and  a  good  many  others  of  the  kind,  con- 
ducted by  choice  spirits  like  M.  Gonsi^et, 
were  insensibly  operating  upon  him.    He 
laughed  at  the  paradoxes  he  hcanl ;  wotihi 
now  and  then  take  the  trouble  of  refuting 
them  ;  but  like  a  man  who  has  got  into  the 
habit  of  sipping  absinthe,  and,  aAer  finding 
his  first  glasses  bitter,  grows  to  like  flit' 
acrid  flavor :  so  now  it  rather  amused  hinj 
to  hear  the  cynical  witticisms  of  his  nctr 
friends;  and   he   more   than   once  cau-^ht 
himself  admitting  —  not  aloud,  but  inter- 
nally  —  that  these  agreeable  fellows  wens 
much  more  genial  company  than  tho  Be- 
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publicans  pure  he  occasionally  met  This 
was  especially  his  train  of  thought  on  the 
momincr  he  exchanged  the  few  words  in 
passing  ^th  the  barrister,  Claude  Febvre. 
J  t  was  a  clear,  sunny  day,  his  blood  flowed 
prosperously  in  his  yeins,  and  the  balini- 
ness  of  the  air  came  as  a  welcome  relief 
an  unusually  gloomy  hour  or  two 
I  the  evening  before  in  the  society  of 
Tervid  Radicals.  Never  had  diese 
journalists  and  ex-politicians  for  the 
most  part  —  shown  themselves  more  icono- 
clastic and  rabid.  "  Upon  my  word ! "  mut- 
tered Horace,  as  he  descended  the  stair- 
case or  the  Palace  of  Justice.  **  That  may 
l>c  liberalism,  butif  so,  liberalism,  like  most 
other  human  inventions,  would  seem  to  be 
perfectible." 

The   streets  were  alivo  witli  that  ani- 
mation   which    buoyant    weather    begets. 
Cabs    flitting  by  crossed  each  other  wirh 
rapidity;   on   the  tops  of  the   omnibuses 
passengers  talked  and  laughed ;    and  tlie 
pink   and    yellow  playbills  on   the  kiosks 
g;;1earoed  singularly  fresh  and  new.     It  was 
a    day   to  be  out   and  walking.     Horace 
sauntered   down  the  quays,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  examine  the  curious  collections 
of  old   prints  and   books  exposed   at  tiie 
open-air  stalls,   which  encumber  the   left 
bank  of  the  Seine;  but  pausing  more  oflen 
to  consider  tliose  wonderful  pieces  of  rusty 
armor,  those  cracked  plates  of  three-ccn- 
tury-old  china,  and  the  japanned  bowls  of 
rare  antique  coins  exposed  in  the  windows 
of  the  bric-a-brac  !>hops.     He  had  just  spent 
a  minute  thus  profitably,  and  was  turning 
to  resume  his  stroll,  when  a  small  active 
pedestrian,  in  a  showy  waistcoat  and  loaded 
with   a  carpet-bagy  ran   almost  into  him, 
apologizing  in  the  same    breath  for  his 
awkwardness,  and  laying  the  blame  on  the 
narrow  pavement.    Horace  bowed  and  was 
passing  on  ;  but  the  other,  as  if  struck  by 
nis  face,  stopped,  reddened  a  little,  raised 
his  hat  suddenly,  and   said:  ^*I  beg  your 
pardon.      I  believe  I  have  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  M:irquis  of  Clairefontaine  — 
M.  Horace  Grcrold  V     Pardon  the  liberty," 
he  re8nme<l  immediately,  "  bit  I  feel  my- 
self under  an  obligation  :  I  owe  you  a  debt 
of  thanks,  and  I  am  thankful  to  have  the 
opportunity   of  repaying  it.     My  name  is 
filoselle  —  Hector  Filoselle,  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

"  M.  Filoselle  —  yes,  perfectly ;  I  re- 
member ; '"  and  Horace  began  to  con- 
template this  gentleman  with  some  inter- 
est. 

"  Yes,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
Monsieur  Ic  Marquis  — •  that  is,  Monsieur," 
eaid  M.  Filoselle,  who  was  quickly  regain- 
ing his  self-possession,  "  I  am  told  you  were 
gic»d  enou^  to  employ  your  eloquence  on 


my  behalf.  M.  Pochemolle,  my  future 
father-in-law,  has  informed  me  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. My  future  mother-in-law,  you 
are  aware,  was  at  first  opposed  to  the 
match.  I  have  seen  many  mothers-in-law 
both  in  France  and  abroad,  and  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  that  they  are  always 
opposed  to  something.  Marriage,  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis,  would  be  a  sacred  institu- 
tion but  for  mothers-in-law;  when  I  am 
wedded  I  propose  to  keep  mine  at  a  dis- 
tance. Mdlle.  Georgette,  my  future  wife, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  subscribe  to  these 
views.  Meanwhile,  reciprocating  my  ten- 
der passion  as  she  does,  I  am  convinced 
that  she  entertains  the  same  grateful  feel- 
ings towards  Monsieur  as  I  myself." 

Horace  slightly  bent  his  head  without 
answering. 

**  I  should  have  sought  the  opportunity  of 
saying  all  this  to  Monsieur  before ;  but  the 
pursuit  of  business  is  engrossing;  it  has 
Kept  me  away  from  Paris  these  last  six 
weeks  and  will  take  me  again  into  the 
country  by  the  early  train  to-morrow.  To 
amass  money,  M.  le  Marquis,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bestowing  it  on  the  object  of  one's 
worship,  is  an  occupation  which  has  always 
seemea  to  me  the  noblest  of  all ;  and  tlus 
reminds  me  that  if  Monsieur  should  want  a 
few  dozen  of  champagne,  light  and  dry, 
vintage  of  '49 ;  or  a  flute — rosewood,  with 
double  silver  stops,  and  a  case  to  match, 
portable  and  convenient  —  he  would  find  a 
profit  in  dealing  with  me  preferably  to  with 
a  retail  house.  I  have  another  favor  to  ask, 
but  this  demand  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  prof- 
fered by  the  future  Madame  Filoselle.  How- 
ever, if  M.  le  Marquis  would  so  far  honor  us 
as  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  date 
of  which  is  not  yet  fixed*  but  shall  be  made 
known  to  M.  le  Marquis,  he  would  be  doing 
a  gracious  thin^,  for  which  he  would  be 
entitled  to  our  smcerest  thanks.  Indeed,  I 
may  say,  that  by  his  presence  M.  le  Marquis 
would  be  giving  the  final  sanction  to  his 
own  work ;  for  if  Hymen  has  happy  days  in 
store  for  me,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget 
that  it  is  to  the  Marquis  of  Clairefontaine 
that  I  owe  it." 

Was  this  true  ?  Did  Monsieur  Filoselle 
owe  his  prospective  connubial  bliss  to  M.  le 
Mar(|uis  V  One  might  have  doubted  it  on 
seeing  the  pre-occui>ied  and  not  over- 
pleased  look  on  Horace  Gerold's  features 
as  he  moved  away  after  this  chance  en- 
counter. Why  did  things  turn  up  in  this 
way  ?  Horace  had  resolved  that  he  would 
think  no  more  about  Georgette,  and  he  had 
really  tried  not  to  do  so.  He  had  even 
done  more;  he  had  avoided  all  occasions 
of  meeting  her ;  and  once  when  he  was  cer- 
tain that  she  was  not  in  the  shop,  he  had 
entered,  and  resolutely  undertaken  a  furious 
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long  eologv  of  M.  Filoselle,  whom  he  didn't 
know  —  all  this  with  a  view  to  mollifying 
Aid  me.  Pochemolle :  in  which  object  he  had 
ended  by  succeeding.  It  is  true  that  afler 
this  achievement  he  had  retired,  not  par- 
ticularly satisfied  that  what  he  had  done 
was  feeling,  or  even  honest.  But  he  wished 
to  put  away  temptation,  and  the  end  in  such 
cases  generally  appears  to  justify  the  means. 
One  thint]^,  however,  he  had  neglected  to 
do,  and  that  the  simplest  of  all :  Why  had 
he  not  removed  ?  He  did  not  know  himself. 
He  reasoned  that  the  thinz  was  not  neces- 
sary since  Georgette  herself  would  soon  be 
married  and  goue.  But  now,  hearing  M. 
Filoselle  talk,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  been  unwise.  It  would  have  certainly 
been  better  to  remove.  He  could  not  stand 
this  commercial  fellow  coming  many  times 
and  thankin<]:  him  like  that. 

He  walked  home  out  of  humor.  A  regret 
that  iM.  Filoselle's  employers  had  not  sent 
that  gentleman  to  sell  their  wares  in  the 
antipodes  floated  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Then  he  anathematized  M.  Pochemolle  and 
all  French  fathers  collectively  who  made 
a  traffic  of  marriage.  He  wondered  how 
Georgette  looked  now  ?  It  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  seen  her.  Yes,  weeks.  What 
had  she  been  thinking  of  him  during  all 
this  while  V  She  was  indignant,  of  course ; 
that  must  inevitably  be,  for  women  never 
view  these  things  in  the  proper  lijjht.  Still, 
he  should  be  sorry  that  she  should  retain  a 
lastingly  bad  opinion  of  him.  He  had  acted 
for  the  best.  \Vhere  would  be  the  harm  if 
he  stepped  in  just  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
and  make  peace?  She  was  definitely 
another's  now  ;  the  attention  could  not  be 
misconstrued. 

He  had  reached  the  Rue  Ste.  Grenevi^ve. 
He  entered. 

Mdme.  Pochemolle  was  at  her  habitual 
place  behind  the  counter.  M.  Pochemolle 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  shop,  receiving 
with  respect  a  financial  hint  or  two  from 
M.  Macrobe. 

The  latter  accosted  Horace,  extending 
his  hand. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  I  had  called  to 
tell  you  abjut  this  fancy  i^te  of  mine,  It*s 
got  up  mainly  for  you,  you  know." 

Horace's  eyes  roamed  round  the  shop  in 
search  of  Georgette.  She  was  seated  in  a 
corner,  and  over  the  counter,  talking  to  her 
and  smiling,  leaned  a  gentleman,  fashionably 
dressed.  They  seemed  tolerably  engrossed 
in  their  conversation.  "  And,"  thought 
Horace,  with  a  sudden  sharp  pang  at 
the  heart,  "  their  heads  are  very  close  to- 
gether." 

This  pang  was  not  lessened  when  the 
stranger,  turning  round,  showed  his  face. 
It  was  the  Prince  of  Areola. 
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M.  Macrobe  had  determined  Uut  ^ 
^te  should  be  a  success ;  and,  in  so  far  ai 
the  prelindnaries  could  ac^ur,  his  wiiili  s^ 
peared  likely  to  be  realired.  M.  de  Hre- 
cruchon,  released  from  captivity,  heralded 
the  event  in  the  ^'Gazette  des  Bk>aleranis.* 
Mr.  Drydust  talked  of  it  to  his  Bridah 
readers,  giving  them  full  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  wax-candles  that  would  he 
burned,  the  menu  of  the  supper,  and  tlie 
price  of  the  champagne  —  notninz  infeitar 
to  Cliquot,  twelve  shillings  a  bottle.  Sob- 
urban  ulapham  rejoiced  over  the  feast  as  if 
it  were  going  to  be  present  tliere  ;  the  sesi- 
detached  villas  in  Camberwcll,  Battersea, 
Islington,  and  Chelsea,  conversed  aaxioiislj 
about  the  entertainment  during  a  fortnigm 
beforehand. 

But  it  was  naturally  in  Paris  that   the 
coming    revelry    caused    most     sensation. 
The  windows  of  the  drapers'  shops    s\od^ 
the  whole  hmgth  of  tlie  Boulevards  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  bloomed   out  with  fla^hio^ 
satins  and  rieh-hued  velvets,  festoons  of  gtjj 
and  silver  lace,  superb  plumes,  and   count- 
less st^ige  accessories,  amongst  which,  skil- 
fully interspersed   to  catch  the   eye,  shone 
gaudy  desi ins  of  fancy  dresses  —  mediaeval 
queens  and  Hungarian  peasant-^irbi,  lenen- 
dar}'  amazons  and  modern  vicanriieres.  Mon- 
sieur Louis,  **  Artiste  Capillaire  to  the  Court" 
(hairdresser,  as  we  say  in  English),  had  got 
his  **  list "  full  —  which  meant  that  on   the 
day  of  the  fdte  he  would  start  on  his  arttsti- 
cocapillary  rounds  at  six  sharp,  in  the   morn- 
ing, and  terminate  his  labors  towards  mid- 
night.    Lucky  the  ladies  who,  for  a  hundred 
francs'  fee,  could   obtain  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  this  gifVed  being's  time  I     He  drove 
up  to  the  door  in  his  brougham,  raced  up  to 
Aladame's  dressing-room  tliree  st^^ps   at  a 
time,  expected  to  nnd  Madame  ready-seated 
before  her  toilet-glass,  the  maids  in  attend- 
dance,  the  combs,  brushes,  curling-tongs,  and 
pots  ofbandolme^  all  in  a  row  within  hand 
reach ;  and  even  then  he  would  glare  like  a 
gladiator  and  stamp  his  autocratic  foot  if  the 
maid  was  stupid  —  took  a  quarter  of  a  min- 
ute, for  instance,  getting  Madame's  tiara  out 
of  the  jewel-case,  or  in  her  hurry  dropped 
a  hair-pin.     As  for  Mr.  Girth^  he  was,  of 
course,  run  off  his  legs. 

Then.*,  were  no  bounds,  he  would  say  to 
the  exigencies  of  ladies.  If  he  called  upon 
all  who  wrote  to  him  he  should  never  have 
a  spare  minute  at  his  command.  So  he  was 
really  oblisred  to  establish  a  rule.  He 
would  be  at  home  at  stated  hours  ;  other 
stated  hours  he  would  confine  to  calls ;  but 
his  patronesses  most  please  to  understand 
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on  no  account  could  he  eyer  devote  more 

half  an  hour  to  one  consultation.    It  is 

certain  whether  his  patronesses  under- 

this  or  not.     Anyhow,  their  brough- 

s    extended    in    a   three-hundred-yards 

outside  his  door,  and  ladies  who  would 

have  waited  five  minutes  to  please  their 

vrful  husbands,  sat,  with  the   patience  of 

ints,  their  two  and  four  houn»  at  a  time, 

bide  the  good  pleasure    of  Mr.  Girth. 

^rliaps  the  only  lady  who,  previous  to  the 

te,  was  not  called  upon  to   undergo  some 

OTxleal  of  the  kind  was  Mademoiselle  Angd- 

ue. 

As  daughter  of  the  host,  she  was  entitled 
exceptional  regard.     Mr.  Girth  did  him- 
^ifthehonjr  of  waiting  upon  her  person- 
sklly  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  she,  apprised 
l>ef  brehand  of  his  coming,  awaited   it   with 
zneditative  anxiety,  as  wc  do  the  Doctor,  or 
a.11  R.  A.  who  is  coming  to  paint  us.     It  was 
s^  scene  not  devoid  of  grandeur.     Mademoi- 
fi«slle  Ang^lique,  attired   in  the  as  yet  un- 
finished costume,  stoo<l  motionless,  with  a 
oheval-glass  to  the  right,  another  to  the  lefl, 
and  a  third  in  the   background.      Behind, 
l>ut  out  of  the  line  of  sight,  two  attendant 
xieedle-women  and  a  maid,  silent  and  awe- 
struck.    On  a  sofa  Mademoiselle  Dorothee 
casting  glances  of  resignation  at  the  ceiling ; 
and  in  the  foreground,  Mr.  Girth,  gloved, 
medicating  and  impassive :   throwing  out 
curt  orders  to  an  aiu-de-camp  foreman  who 
deferentially  consigned   them   to  a   note- 
book.   Michael  Angelo  superintending  the 
works  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's ;  Lendtre, 
planning  the  royal  gardens  of  Versailles, 
were  not  more  great  and  admirable. 

To  say  that  Ang^lique  took  pleasure  in 
all  this  would  be  true,  and  yet  her  joy  was 
not  quite  unalloyed.  Her  rich  dress  and 
the  approaching  fSte  were  perplexing  her  a 
little.  No  doubt  it  was  satisfactory  to  be 
informed  that  she  would  be  queen  of  a  pa- 
geant unsurpassed  in  splendor  and  unsur- 
passable ;  and  to  see  the  pretty  eyes  of  her 
lady  friends  twinkle  jealously  as  they  ex- 
amined her  costume^  and  the  ten  thousand 
puineas'  worth  of  diamonds  to  be  tacked 
uiercon,  was  a  sensation  of  which  any  lady, 
however  good  at  heart,  will  easily  under- 
stand the  sweets.  But  underlying  these 
gratifying  impressions,  lurked  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment that  this  unusually  brilliant  festi- 
val had  not  been  projected  without  some 
object  in  view  —  M.  Macrobe,  she  knew, 
was  not  the  man  to  invest  twenty  thousand 
francs  in  fireworks  for  the  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing colored  sparks  fall  —  and  somehow  An- 
gdlique  began  to  fancy  that  with  her  father's 
object,  whatever  it  was,  she  herself  might 
not  be  altogether  dissociated.  It  must  be 
confesses]  that  her  perspicacity  scarcely 
went  deeper  than  this,     ohe  thought,  in- 


deed, a  little  of  the  Prince  of  Areola,  won- 
dered why,  if  he  really  intended  marrying 
her,  he  aid  not  propose  sooner ;  but  she 
was  at  a  long  way  from  guessing  the  truth, 
when  the  financier  repeated  to  her  for  the 
fourth  or  fitlh  time : 

"  My  pet,  you  must  mind  and  be  very 
civil  to  M.  Horace  Gerold,  who  will  be  pres- 
ent at  the  f(lte.  You  will  find  him  a  most 
amiable  young  man." 

"  Certainly,"  thought  she, "  I  will  be  civil 
to  M.  Gerold,"  and  she  was  very  glad  at 
having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  As 
to  his  being  an  amiable  young  man,  ner 
father  knew  best,  but  it  was  not  exceedingly- 
amiable  to  act  as  he  had  done  by  Georgette. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  a  rich  and  high-born 
gentleman,  so  they  pretended,  and  that 
Georgette  was  a  tradesman's  daughter ;  but 
af^er  all  what  did  that  matter?  Had  she 
not  heard  M.  Gousset  say  of\en  that  a 
woman's  rank  was  her  beauty,  that  King 
Coph  —  Cophet-something  had  married  a 
be^gar-maia,  and  that  he  had  done  quite 
rigtit,  for  that  the  party  honored  by  this 
transaction  was  not  the  beggar-maid,  bat 
King  Coph  —  himself — whv  then  should 
not  M.  Gerold  do  as  much  ?  Georgette 
was  not  a  beggar-maid :  at  school  she  used 
to  carry  off  prizes  which  she  —  Ang^lique 
—  could  never  manage  to  do ;  and  she  was 
pretty  — •  oh,  yes  1  prettier  far  than  any  girl 
she  had  ever  seen.  Everybody  declared  so ; 
even  the  Prince  of  Areola,  who  had  been  to 
Pochemolle's  the  other  day  with  her  father, 
had  come  back  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
young  girl's  beauty. 

She  wondered,  in  her  mild,  meek  way, 
whether  she  could  not  try  something  to 
soften  M.  Gerold  —  he  did  not  look  like  a 
very  hard  young  man,  and  she  was  truly 
anxious  to  befriend  Greorgette.  If  her  father 
had  done  what  she  wanted,  the  whole  thing 
might  no  doubt  have  been  settled  by  this 
time ;  but  her  father  did  not  seem  pleased 
at  her  interfering  in  the  matter.  He  had 
kissed  her  quite  abruptly  and  gone  away, 
and  the  next  time  she  had  appealed  to  him, 
he  had  answered,  impatiently  :  "  Tut,  tut, 
my  pet,  Georgette  is  a  little  goose,  and  you 
too." 

She  could  not  see  why  Greorgette  wa»  a 
goose,  though  she  had  deliberated  upon  the 
matter  gravely.  It  was  not  being  a  goose 
to  cry  because  one  had  been  jilted.  Aunt 
Dorothee  said  it  was  a  shame  for  gentlemen 
to  steal  away  the  hearts  of  youn^  girls,  that 
it  was  much  more  cruel  and  dishonorable 
than  robbing  monev.  Then  Georgette  vrns 
so  gentle,  too  I  "  Yes,"  thought  Angclique, 
"  I  will  try  whether  I  cannot  work  upon 
M.  Gerold's  good  feelings.  I  will^  take 
advantage  of  his  presence  at  the  fete  to 
speak  to  him."    This  wbe    idea,    which 
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occurred  to  her  afler  roan j  days  of  reflec- 
tion, she  kept  to  herself;  but  every  day  the 
idea  twined  itself  more  tightlv,  like  a  strong 
thoot  of  ivy,  round  her  usually  inert  imagi- 
nation. Meanwhile,  on  the  prettiest  sheet 
of  toned  paper  in  the  world,  and  with  the 
tij^iHst  gold  pen  extracted  from  a  liliputian 
desk,  she  wrote  to  her  friend  ^*  not  tooe  mis- 
erable" drawing  three  lines  under  the  word 
miserable,  which,  as  connoisseurs  in  ladies* 
calli^aphy  are  aware,  means  that  there  are 
three  excellent  reasons,  if  not  more,  why 
one  should  not  be  miserable.  Slie  added 
thftt  she  had  got  a  plan  for  *'  setting  every 
thing  right,**  —  words  underlined  as  before. 

It  is  probable  that  if  M.  Macrobe  had 
intercepted  this  affectionate  communication 
on  its  way  to  the  post,  and  taken  cognizance 
of  its  contents,  he  would  have  frowned,  and 
with  considerable  vexation.  But  he  was 
too  busy  now  to  see  much  of  his  daughter. 
Every  spare  hour  he  could  snatch  from  busi- 
ness ne  spent  at  Marly  in  the  villa  he  had 
hired,  a  noble  residence  with  a  beauteous 
park,  in  which  a  whole  army  of  workmen 
were  employed,  erecting  marquees,  extem- 
porizing terraces,  and  laying  out  parterres 
of  costly  flowers.  Nothing  was  to  oe  want- 
ing to  the  completeness  of  the  f<§te.  In  case 
of  rain  there  were  arrangements  for  cover- 
ing in  the  entire  grounds.  Ch&lets,  bright 
with  paint  and  gilding,  verdant  with  creep- 
ing foliage,  had  been  run  up  here  and  there, 
and  furnished  with  a  luxury  that  could  not 
have  been  excelled,  had  these  ephemeral 
dwellings  been  destined  to  last  permanently. 
To  keep  the  grounds  and  line  the  approaches 
to  the  ball-rooms,  a  hundred  men,  attired  as 
halberdiers,  had  been  retained  ;  and  two 
hundred  boys,  dressed  as  pages  of  Francis 
the  First,  and  selected  for  their  comely 
looks,  were  to  officiate  as  waiters.  This 
part  of  the  arran^rements  had  been  eflected 
by  a  celebrated  tlieatrical  manager,  expert 
in  mise  en  scene ;  and  the  same  enterprising 
genius  had  suggested  that  a  hundred  of  the 
prettiest  girls  amongst  the  metr-opolitan 
corps-de-ballet  should  6e  recruited  to  act  as 
bouquetieres^  and  distribute  to  the  guests  flow- 
ers and  bonbons.  The  programme  might  be 
altered  according  to  circumstance,  but  for 
the  present  it  was  as  follows  :  At  four,  the 
dejeiiner  ;  at  3ix,  the  drawing  of  a  tombola 
with  valuable  prizes  ;  at  ten,  fireworks ; 
afler  which  the  grounds  were  to  be  illumi- 
nated with  an  invention,  then  in  its  infancy, 
called  **  electric  light ;  "  masks  were  to  be 
put  on  ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  ball,  with 
supper  and  cotillon,  lasting  —  until  it  pleas- 
ed Heaven  to  make  the  sun  rise. 

Small  wonder  that  M.  Macrobe  was  busy. 
He  had  long  a^o  been  obli^^ed  to  relent 
from  his  original  decision  of  only  issuing  two 
thousand  invitations.    No  halfdozen, post- 


bags  could  have  oontained  all  tbe  lettashe 
received,  cajoling,  beg«pn«^,  cnlrcnitin;;.  rac- 
ing for  tickets.    ^^Jiat  iua<I«!  it   diilii  •ill  to 
refuse,  too,  was  that  Umm-c  wiTt*  a  ^ii>*I  riLinr 
shareholders  of  the  Crc<lit  I*ari2.k*u  .faoTsst 
the  supplicants.     Tliest'  lionet  and  iaipur- 
tunate  persons  clainiud  the  lavor  of  an  iavi- 
tation  as  a  sort   of  riirht,  and  they  vt^% 
delighted  to  hear  of  tlic^  fSte,  for  it  is  eridcot 
that  a  chairman  who  li:u»  so  much  money  to 
spend  must  be  looking  very  closely  afttr  the 
interests  of  his  shareholders.     In  fine,  M. 
Macrobe  had  been  obliged  to  increase  tke 
tickets  to  four  thousand,  without  therpl^ 
greatly  diminishing    the   number  dt   those 
who  in  private  declared  they  wer*^  being 
shamefully  ill-used,  and  in  public  that  they 
had  never  solicited  invitations^  not  they,aBd 
that  they  certainly  should  not  have  gone  to 
the  party  even  if  they  had  been  asked.  Bat 
M.  Macrobe  could  afibrd  to  make  light  of 
these  fox  and  grapes  rancors.     The  essen- 
tial  point  in   his   eyes  was   that   all  the 
personages  of  importance   whom    he  had 
invited  had  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  thai 
Horace   Gerold  —  the  most   important  of 
any  —  had,  with  perfect  good-nature,  enter- 
ed into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  promised 
to  come  in  costume.     "  So  that's  all  right." 
muttered  the  financier;  *'and  I  think  tins 
seed-corn  we  are  scattering  will  soon  be^n 
to  fructify  —  barring  accidents,"  added  this 
prudent   gentleman,   who,  in   his  calcula- 
tions, always  left  a  wide  margin  fiir  contin* 


crencies. 


At  last  the  long-looked-fcn*  day  of  the  fite 
arrived. 

The  evening  before,  Horace  had  attempt- 
ed, without  succei^s,  to  induce  his  brother  to 
accompany  him.   Emile  had  refused  firmly 
but  gently;  alleging   no  reason,  however, 
save  the  somewhat  indefinite  one,  that  he 
should  probably  be  busy.    Horace  had  hired 
for  three  hundred    francs  a    magnificent 
costume  in   the  fashion    prevailing  under 
Henry  II.  (of  France).     It  was  white  satin 
slashed  with  cerise ;  a  short  mantle  of  white 
velvet  profusely  embroidered  with  silver  fell 
over  tlv&  shoulders,  a  silver-hilted  sword  in 
cerise-velvet  sheath  hung  by  his  side,  and 
a  flat  bonnet  with   white   plumes   fastened 
with  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  adorned  the 
head.     Now,  it  may  be  weakness,  but  when 
we  have  attired  ourselves  in  a  a:arb  of  this 
sort,  and  are  surprised  by  a  friend  contem- 
plating ourselves  in  a  glass,  we  expect  to 
be  complimented  on  our  appearance,  other- 
wise we  look  foolish.     Horace  felt  so  when 
Emile,  entering  unexpectedly,  just  as  be 
had  put  on  a  pair  of  red-heeled   shoes,  and 
was  watching    the    eflect    of   them,    said 
gravely  :   "  Oh  I  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  see 
you  are  engaged." 

«  Engaged  I  no^**  exclaimed  Horace,  red* 
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deiming  with  some  confusion.  **  Come  in, 
^what  is  it  you  want  to  say  ?  " 

*'  1  ^was  going  to  write  to  Brussels  to-day. 

ave  you  any  message  I  can  send  ?  '* 

**  lM!y  love,  of  course.  But  what  are  you 
goiii<]^  to  write  about?"  asked  Horace, 
'wishing  he  had  got  his  black  coat  and 
tx^oQsers  on  instead  of  these  silk  stockings 
ao<l  this  sword. 

**  "W^ell,  you  know,  I  received  a  letter  yes- 
terdsiy :  —  and,  by  the  way,  what  am  I  to 
suiiwer  about  the  passage  that  concerns 

Horace  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  played 

Lily  with  his  bonnet. 
**  How  am  I  to  say  ?  "  answered  he  in  a 
Texed  tone.    "  The  whole  thing  is  absurd 
and    calumnious.     Some    of  those  Bepub- 
licAns  of  Brussels  have  been  telling  my 
fatlier  that  they  hear  I  am  keeping  loose 
company,  and  am  turning  renegade;  and 
lie  Feels  pained.     Tell  him  it  is  not  true ; 
and.  you  might  add  that  it  is  only  Repub- 
licans who  would  be  capable  of  inventing 
such  trash ;  for  I  am  sure  1  begin  to  think 
^with   Jean  Keijou,  that  we  shouldn't  be 
happy  in  our  party  if  we  didn't  perpetually 
accuse  one  another  of  treachery." 

*'  And  what  am  I  to  say  about  M.  M^ 
-jzobe  ?  "  prtx^eded  Emile  quietly. 

"M.  Macrobe  is  my  friend,"  replied 
Horace  in  an  impatient  voice.  ^*  I've  told 
yon  so  already,  and  think  you  mi^ht  spare 
me  the  trouble  of  repeating  it.  Write  to 
my  father  that  he  is  misinformed  about  the 
man.  Thank  God,  our  Either  is  not  cut 
out  of  the  same  wood  as  his  brother  Repub- 
licans ;  he  has  the  soul  of  a  gentleman,  is 
Jtist  and  generous.  He  can  require  noth- 
ing more  when  I  say  that  I  answer  for  M. 
Macrobe's  honor  on  my  own.*' 

"  On  your  own  honor,  brother  ?  "  answered 
Cmilc  doubtfully.  *^  You  are  not  surely  in 
earnest ;  for  if  you  reallv  went  bail  for  this 
man's  honor,  Horace,  how  could  /  hold 
out  any  longer  ?  You  cannot  think  that  I 
would  continue  to  suspect  the  man  if  I 
thous^ht  you  convinced  of  his  honesty." 

"  But  why  do  you  suspect  him  ?  "  rejoined 
Horace  with  irritation.  ^*  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  mania  of  yours  for  suspect- 
ing people,  you  who  used  to  be  such  a 
good  fellow,  and  never  spoke  ill  of  a  fly  V 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  you  who  are  being 
spoiled  by  bad  company  —  that  of  those 
envious,  bilious  demagogues  whom  they 
tell  me  you  frequent.  vVnat  has  M.  Ma- 
crobe done  to  you, come,  tell  me  that;  and 
what  has  he  done  to  me  ?  Why,  since  I  have 
oome  across  his  path  he  has  done  nothing 
but  repay  me  good  for  evil  —  had  ho  been 
Job  himself  he  could  not  have  evinced 
more  longanimity.  I  begin  by  vilifying 
him  in  a  court  of  justice  —  he  holds  out 


his  hand  to  me  and  asks  me  to  dinner ;  I 
cut  him  —  he  takes  my  part  when  I  am 
publicly  insulted,  and  risks  imprisonment 
by  abetting  me  in  a  duel ;  he  knows  I  am 
a  Republican,  that  is  a  foe  to  his  party,  and 
he  good-naturedly  asks  my  advice  about 
distributing  twenty  thousand  francs  to  the 
people  of  our  clique  who  may  have  suffered 
during  the  revolutions.  Frankly,  what  can 
be  his  object  ?  I  am  no  great  man  that  he 
should  have  any  interest  in  currying  favor 
with  me.  I  am  a  poor  devil  without 
fortune  or  title,  with  only  a  rag  of  popular- 
ity at  my  back,  which  a  day  has  made  and 
which  a  day  may  take  away.  M.  Macrobe, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  millionnaire  with  more 
power  than  a  cabinet  minister.  It  would 
oe  both  presumptuous  and  arrogant  to  pre- 
tend that  there  can  be  any  thing  else  but 
condescension  on  his  part  in  treating  me  in 
the  way  he  does." 

The  blood  rose  to  Emile's  habitually 
pale  face. 

''Well,  Horace,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  speak  about  M.  Macrobe,  then," 
said  he,  with  the  slight  hectic  cou^h 
which  excitement  of  any  kind  generally 
brought  on.  ''  I  will  not  promise  to  like 
the  man,"  added  he  with  an  effort  ''  But 
your  good  word  is  a  passport  —  to,  at  least, 
my  respect.  For  your  sake  I  will  try  to 
forget  what  I  have  heard  and  believed 
about  M.  Macrobe." 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  — a  white, 
thin  hand  it  was,  and  feverish. 

''  Why  won't  you  go  to  this  f<lte  with 
me  ?  "  asked  Horace,  still  dogged. 

"  No :  don't  ask  me  to  do  that,"  pleaded 
Emile,  shaking  his  head.  ''  To  begin  with, 
1  should  not  make  a  very  lively  guest ;  and 
I  hardly  think  I  could  afford  the  expense 
Besides,  you  see  it  is  too  late  now.  I  fancy 
this  is  the  concierge  come  to  tell  you  that 
your  carriage  is  waiting." 

It  was  no  longer  Gr^rgette  who  run  up 
on  these  sorts  of  errands  now.  The  con- 
cierge, cap  in  hand,  informed  ''  Monsieur  " 
that  a  gentleman  in  a  landau  with  postilions 
was  down  below,  "dressed  like  in  carnival 
time."  The  person  meant  was  the  Prince 
of  Areola,  who  had  arranged  to  call  for 
Horace  and  ^ive  him  a  lift.  Horace  put 
on  his  glittering  bonnet,  wrapped  himself 
in  a  flowing  cloak  of  white  cs^mere  and 
descended. 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  when  hi^h  court  and  revelry  were 
held  there,  had  the  shady  groves  of  Marly 
resounded  with  the  echoes  of  such  a  festival. 
It  was  an  event  to  be  remembered  evermore 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  be  narrated  some 
eighty  years  hence  by  the  youngest  of  them 
as  a  reminiscence  of  how  men  lived  and 
caroused  under  the  notorious  Second  £m- 
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pire.  Atroopof  moantedmamcipal^aards, 
their  steel  helmets  and  breastolates  flashing 
in  the  sun  of  a  cloudless  sky,  nad  been  lent 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  act  as  guard 
or  honor.  Picked  men,  with  flowing  mus- 
taches, slung  carbines,  and  clinking  sabres, 
they  swept  up  the  Grand  Avenue  at  a  €aat 
ttot  half-an-hour  in  advance  of  the  first 
carriages ;  then,  having  reached  their  des- 
tination, turned  and  separated — half  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  glittering  semicircle 
round  the  park  gates,  the  others  starting  off 
l^  two's  to  occupy  strategical  points  down 
the  road,  and  silently  point  the  wav  to 
doubting  coachmen.  Simultaneously  a  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Parisian  police  took  up 
their  position  at  eauidistant  spaces  of  twenty 
yards  on  either  rootway  to  keep  back  the 
curious,  and  see  that  the  stream  of  vehicles 
flowed  by  uninterrupted.  Magnificent  po- 
licemen these,  with  cocked  hats,  straight 
swords,  white  gloves,  folded  arms  —  men  you 
would  have  ts^en  for  officers  in  any  other 
country.  Then  the  carriages  began  to  ap- 
pear, first  singly,  then  two  or  three  almost 
abreast,  as  if  racing ;  then  one  after  another, 
settling  gradually  into  a  gorgeous  slow- 
moving  procession  that  seemed  never  to 
end,  tapering  and  glimmering  far  into  the 
distance,  out  of  the  reach  of  sight,  like  the 
trail  of  a  starrv  meteor.  The  harness  of 
the  horses  jingled,  the  hoofs  of  the  noble 
animals  pawed  the  ground  impatiently,  large 
flakes  of  foam  dropped  from  the  furbished 
bits,  coronet  after  coronet,  'scutcheon  after 
'scutcheon  flashed  by  on  shining  panels, 
and,  every  now  and  then,  down  the  whole 
line  there  would  be  that  ten  minutes*  dead 
stop,  which  acts  on  th>j  nerves  of  fair  occu- 
pants of  broughams,  and  evokes  from  the 
powdered  genuemen  on  the  box  such  doleful 
replies  as  this :  **  Impossible  to  move  faster, 
Madame  la  Marquise ;  there  are  more  than 
two  hundred  carriages  ahead  of  us." 

But  if  the  scene  without  was  sufficiently 
imposing,  what  language  can  be  used  to 
paint  the  spectacle  within  the  grounds? 
ouch  a  sight  needs  more  than  a  pen.  Tents 
of  purple  vellum  and  gold,  gilt  awnings 
ablaze  with  silken  streamers ;  squads  of 
radiant  girls  with  pyramids  of  flowers  piled 
up  in  vase-like  baskets.  On  plats  of  em- 
erald grass,  and  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  giant  oaks,  rick  carpets  and  velvet 
cushions  spread  out  to  invite  repose ;  and 
trenching  on  the  marble  whiteness  of  ter- 
races, the  drooping  folds  of  blue,  scarlet,  and 
orange  draperies.  If  any  thing,  the  eye  had 
too  much  of  color,  and  turned  with  relief  to 
the  cool  fountains,  which  threw  up  their 
waters  in  columns  of  spray,  and  splashed  so 
musically  in  the  round  deep  basins.  Fair 
forms  leaned  over  these  basins,  dipped 
their  hands  ia^  and  filled  the  air  with  tink- 


ling laughter.  And  th^e  mbrerj  aoondf 
formed  a  melodious  interlude  to  the  straiss 
that  issued  from  the  open  orcheseraL  pavil- 
ions, around  which  eddifsd  and  flowed  a 
festive  crowd  revelling  in  garbs  of  every 
variety  of  fasluon,  richness,  and  tint. 

**  Upon  my  word  it  seems  to  be  a  saceeas,* 
said  the  Prince  of  Areola  to  his  companioA 
as  they  passed  together  into  a  snmptugos 
reception-marquee  where  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  who  looked  eat  oat  of  a  picture 
by  Titian,  took  their  cards. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  bowed  low 
before  them,  and  two  pa^es  in  sierai  aad 
gold  stepping  forward,  reueved  ue  one  of 
nis  white  cashmere  cloak,  the  other  of  a 
blue  roquelaure  that  concealed  a  costiixie 
in  violet  velvet,  of  the  time  of  Henri  lY. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TOlTNa  CANDOR,  OLD  SUBTLETT. 

'^  Now  here  you  are,  that's  right,  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  who  all  the  people  are," 
cried  Mr.  Drydust,  laying  hold  of  Horace  s 
arm  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  him. 

Mr.  Drydust  figured  as  a  Scottish  chieP 
tain,  presumably  Rob  Roy,  and  his  intelli- 
gent orow  disappeared  under  a  bonnet  of 
warlike  dimensions.  But  he  was  none  the 
less  affable.  Sli<;htlv  embarrassed  br  a 
giant  claymore  from  the  hilt  of  which  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  hb  letl  hand  very  tary 
his  pace  was  perhaps  less  rapid  than  osoaU 
but  he  still  made  excellent  play  with  the 
hand  remaining  to  him,  and  waved  it  about 
gracefully  and  easily  to  give  effect  to  all  he 
said  :  **  Now  see,"  said  he ;  *'  this  is  true  ease 
— the  ease  of  an  age  when  men  understood 
costume,  and  fashioned  it  so  as  to  v^ive  free 
play  to  all  the  limbs.  I  always  feel  fettered 
when  I  wear  a  frock  coat — panlon,  Madame** 
(Mr.  Drydust  had  tripped  up  over  his  clay- 
more), **  but  in  this,  one  is  at  home.  Aha» 
there  is  my  friend  Catfeesh  Pasha ;  FH  in- 
troduce yon.  I  declare  this  is  like  the 
Corso  of  Rome  in  Easter  week ;  one  meets 
everybody  one  knows." 

So  one  did.  All  Paris  was  present.  Not 
in  truth  the  Paris  which  eminent  foreigner! 
would  have  comprehended  in  that  title. 
One  might  have  searched  the  whole  grounds 
through  without  finding  a  single  one  of  the 
men  whose  presence  here  below  will  be  re» 
membered  a  hundred  years  hence.  Bat 
the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire  was  there^ 
a  throng  of  senators,  ministers,  deputies, 
stock-jobbers,  patchouli-novelists,  eau-de- 
rose  journalists,  and  the  gayer  spirits  of  th« 
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Corps  Diplomatiqae,  all  in  short  who  would 
consent  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  garb  of 
departed  centuries,  and  stalk  about  thus 
clothed  for  the  amusement  of  the  commu- 
nity. M.  Macrobe  had  allowed  of  no  ex- 
ceptions in  this  respect :  modern  attire  had 
been  pitilessly  excluded,  and  Horace  met, 
within  a  space  of  five  minutes,  a  cabinet 
minister  dressed  as  a  Turk,  a  councillor  of 
state  habited  as  a  Jew  peddler,  and  an  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
disporting  himself  very  successfully  as  a 
Gochin-China  fowl. 

In  these  sorts  of  things  it  is  highly  essen- 

tWJ  that  the  guests  should  not  be  thrown 

too    much    upon  their  own  resources,  but 

that  there  should  be  a  few  sportive  minds, 

to  Icayen  the  lump,  play  the  fool  a  little, 

and    keep    the    merriment  from   fiaggincr. 

M.  Arsene    Gousset  had   undertaken  tliis 

part.     He  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 

iHte.     Assisted  by  M.  de  Tirecruchon,  some 

young  journalists,  and  three  or  four  artists, 

he    darted    about    from    group   to   group 

organizing    quadrille   parties,   introducing 

people  one  to   another,    and    seeing   that 

there  was  an  endless  flow  of  champagne. 

He  had  also  composed  a  jocular  *-^  Gazette 

des   Masques,"  which,  printed  in  gold  on 

white   satin,  was  distributed  broadcast  by 

him  and  his  acolytes  with  piping  cries  such 

as  news-venders  utter. 

Horace  would  have  been  glad  to  sit 
down  somewhere,  whence  he  could  have 
seen  without  being  himself  observed ;  but 
this  would  not  have  tallied  with  the  plan 
of  his  host,  which  was  to  make  him  an 
actor  in,  not  a  mere  spectator  of,  the 
pageant.  M.  Macrobe  had  instructed 
swift  messengers  to  bring  him  immediate 
intelligence  of  Horace's  arrival,  and  the 
latter  had  scarcely  had  time  to  accustom 
his  eyes  to  the  novel  show  around  him, 
when  the  financier,  transformed  into  a 
Jacques  Ango  (famous  merchant  of  Dieppe 
who  threatened  to  make  war  upon  Portu- 

fal  at  his  own  cost,  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
•^,  accosted,  welcomed,  and  drew  him  away 
with  Mr.  Drydust  to  the  dejeHner  tent. 

There  Mademoiselle  Angdlique  was  hold- 
ing her    court,  amidst  a   dense   circle   of 
worshippers,   transfixed   with   admiration. 
Flatten n<r  murmurs  circulated  on  all  hands : 
Horace  himself  was  fairly  dazzled.     Certes, 
the  great  M.  Girth  had  triumphed.     Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  beautiful,  more 
enchanting,  than  this  young  girl  of  angelic 
loveliness,  dressed  in  the  graceful  disguise 
of  the  Riiiing  Sun.     Her  round  white  arms 
were  bare,  except  where  glittering  bands 
pf  jewels  encircled  them,  her  rich  nair  fell 
in  golden  cascades  over  her  snowy  shoulders, 
the  sun  of  brilliants  that  crowned  her  fair 
brow  blazed  like  the  fiery  orb  it  repre- 


sented, and  the  child  herself,  intoxicated 
by  the  incense  of  praise,  enlivined  by  the 
music,  the  wine,  tne  festivity,  the  compli- 
ments, glowed  with  an  animation  which 
heightened  her  beauty  a  hundred-fold. 

*'  You  must  cater  for  my  daughter,"  said 
M.  Macrobe,  leading  Horace  forward,  and 
introducing  him. 

And,  noting  the  ill-concealed  look  of 
envy  on  the  countenances  of  some  of  the 
suitors  he  was  then  ousting,  Horace  could 
not  avoid  the  reflection  that,  perhaps,  in- 
deed he  was  a  man  to  be  envied. 

The  tent  was  rapidly  filling,  for  the  signal 
had  gone  forth  that  the  ddjeHner  was 
served,  and  fancy  costume  is  no  deterrent  to 
appetite. 

Horace  led  Ang^liaue  to  one  of  the 
numerous  tables  spread  in  view  of  this 
tardy  luncheon  or  early  dinner.  He  was 
more  or  less  the  cynosure  of  a  group  of 
ladies,  not  indisposed  to  flirt  with  him  on 
the  strength  of  his  reputation  as  a  ''  lion ; " 
but  his  matchless  partner  en^ssed  him, 
and  she,  to  reward  his  assiduities,  smiled, 
talked,  and  occasionally  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  his  with  a  curious  expression  at  once 
pleased  and  confiding,  wnich,  devoid  of 
fatuity  as  he  was,  sent  the  blood  to  his 
head,  and  caused  his  heart  to  palpitate. 

M.  Macrobe,  from  whose  watchful  glance 
none  of  these  signs,  however  slight,  es- 
caped, smiled  to  himself  with  contentment. 
He  was  standing  with  the  Prince  of 
Areola. 

"  Well,  mon  prince,"  he  said,  "  have 
you  forgiven  me  for  taking  you  to  see  that 
pearl  of  price  —  that  bewitching  Made- 
moiselle Georgette  —  the  other  day  ?  I 
remember  you  said  it  was  doing  an  ill- 
service  to  show  you  a  face  that  would 
inevitably  remain  fixed  in  your  memory, 
and,  perhaps,  trouble  your  peace." 

"  Did  I  say  that  ? "  replied  the  Prince, 
with  an  embarrassed  laugh.  One  says  those 
things  you  know,  without  meaning  them. 
A  handsome  statue,  a  striking  picture, 
creates  an  impression  which  one  at  first 
thinks  lasting,  but  which  wears  off." 

**  To  be  sure.    But  Mademoiselle  Geor- 

fette  is  a  very  striking  picture ;  —  at  least, 
know  of  some  one  who  was  considerably 
smitten  in  that  quarter." 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  the  Prince,  quickly ; 
not  noticing  that,  at  this  vivacity,  which 
somewhat  TOlied  his  previous  indifiference, 
M.  Macrobe's  eyelids  slightly  twinkled. 

**  That  would  be  teUing  tales  out  of 
school,"  laughed  the  financier.  ^  Still,  mon 
prince,  as  a  secret  between  you  and  me^ 
the  admirer  was  young  Gerold.  You  know 
he  lives  in  the  same  house  as  this  handsome 
statue." 
The  Prince  changed  color  a  little.    It 
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did  not  look  m  tfaougli  die  newi  much 
pleased  him. 

M.  Macrobe,  to  repair  iiiaiten»  took  his 
arm,  and  presented  mm  to  the  &Bcinating 
daughter  <^  an  Americaa  citizen,  Cincin- 
aatus  Jickling,  Esq^  whose  ambition  was 
to  crown  a  long  career  of  democracj  and 
drysaiting  by  allying  himself  to  some  one 
with  a  title.  Mr.  Jickling  was  stirred  to 
the  depths  of  his  republican  heart  on  see- 
ing Miss  Jickling  escorted  to  the  break&st- 
table  by  an  authentic  prince. 

Amidst  the  popping  of  champagne-corks, 
the  clattering  of  plate,  the  running  to  and 
fro  of  spriorhtly  pages,  carrying  silver  trays 
loaded  with  cboice  viands  or  eccentric- 
ehaped  flagons,  Horace  pursued  his  atten- 
tions to  Anji^^lique.  When  the  ban^uetin<r 
was  at  length  over,  she  accepted  his  arm, 
and  they  issued  on  to  the  lawn. 

''How  refreshing  the  air  isl"  she  said. 
**  But  we  must  sit  down  —or  shall  we  go  to 
one  of  thbse  chAlets  ?  lliey  look  so  nice 
and  cool." 

So  they  turned  their  steps  towards  the 
chAlets,  which  were  deserted — the  stream 
of  was8ailers  being  directed  towards  another 
part  of  the  grounds,  where  the  Tombola 
was  to  be  drawn. 

M.  Macrobe,  who  saw  them  walk  alone, 
was  careful  not  to  disturb  them.  He  had 
now  mated  himself  with  an  English  dowa- 
ger—  the  Lady  Mai^te  —  who  had  seen 
the  £<jlinton  tournament,  and  was  re^lini; 
iiim  with  her  recollections  of  that  historic 
event.  He  led  off  her  ladyship,  and 
charmed  her  with  his  good-humor,  nis  per- 
fect manners,  and  admirably-genial  defer- 
ence. **  A  most  becoming  Frenchman," 
was  her  ladyship's  unuttered  verdict.  Yet, 
if  M.  Macrobe  could  have  divined  the  mo- 
tives of  his  daughter  for  enticing  Horace  to 
the  chillet,  it  is  not  so  sure  that  Lady  Mar- 
gate would  have  been  captivated  by  his  de- 
meanor. It  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  dis- 
traught and  ill-tempered  Frenchman. 

As  we  have  said,  Angelique  had  come  to 
the  resolution  that  she  would  help  Geor- 
gette. This  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Uiat  the  idea  of  helping  any  one  —  or  even 
the  possibility  of  doing  so  —  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  her ;  but,  from  the  very  fact  of  its 
novelty,  the  determination  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  all  her  faculties,  absorbing  her  en- 
ergies, and  monopolising  her  thoughts. 
There  are  no  resolutions  so  deep  as  diose 
which  have  been  a  long  time  taking  root. 
She  had  turned  the  matter  over  waking, 
dreamed  of  it  sleeping,  and  ultimately  h^i 
resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  she  would 
do  such  and  such  a  thing  on  a  certain  day. 

As  we  must  never  make  men  and  women 
braver  than  they  are,  perhaps  one  ought  to 


own  that,  at  the  moment  of  pattiAg  ber 
scheme  into  execution,  she  was  not  a  little 
emboldened  by  the  two  or  three  glaasea  c£ 
Madame  Veuve  Clicquot's  vintage  which 
she  had  sipped.  Anyhow,  they  were  no 
sooner  seated  than,  with  the  amaring  cour- 
age of  innocence  and  inexperience,  looking 
up  into  Horace's  face,  she  said  : 

**  I  am  sure  you  most  be  very  good.** 
**  Good  ? "     replied    he,     disconcerted. 
"  Are  men  ever  good  ?  ** 

*'Yes,  I  think  you  are.    I  have   heard 
gentlemen  speak  about  you :  they  said  that, 
though  rich,  you  were  a  friend  of  the  poor, 
and  gave  all  your  money  to  them.     It  aeema 
to  me  that  if  1  were  a  man  I  should  like  to 
be  like  that.     I  see  many  gentlemen  who 
pass  their  lives  in  trying  to  amuse  them- 
selves :  they  do  not  appear  to  me  so  happy 
as  you.     Only,  if  I  were  a  man,  and  any- 
body loved  me  I  think  I  should  perceive  it, 
and  I  should  not  despise  the  love;  for,  yon 
see,  we  women  have  nothing  to  give   bat 
our  hearts,  and   when  we  have  bestowed 
that,  if  we  do  not  get  another  heart  in  re- 
turn, our  lives  are  dark  and  miserable  ever 
afler." 

Horace  sat,  not  knowing  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  this.  Was  it  a  declaration  ? 
He  felt  what  is  called  queer.  The  incom- 
parable beauty  of  the  girl  who  was  address- 
ing him,  the  solitude,  me  strangeness  of  the 
situation,  all  combined  to  form  one  of  those 
passes  in  which  precipitate  men  do  foolish 
things.  Luckily  his  emotion  deprived  him 
for  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  thus  saved 
him  from  ridicule. 

'*You  look  astonished,"  pursued  Angd- 
lique  artlessly ;  '*  but  what  I  say  is  true. 
Men  are  strong,  and  should  have  pity  on 
the  weak.  A  woman's  love  may  not  be 
mui  h  in  the  estimation  of  a  man,  but  if  they 
only  knew  what  tears  and  suffering  it  costs, 
I  think  they  would  be  too  generous  to  leave 
it  unrequited.  I  know  people  say  that  mar- 
riages should  be  between  persons  of  the 
same  rank  and  having  like  fortunes:  but 
do  you  really  think  this  is  the  only  way  to 
become  happy  ?  Is  affection  quite  worth- 
less, unless  It  have  armorial  bearings  on  it 
like  one's  dinner-spoons  V  " 

Altogether  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  grow- 
ing much  more  excited  than  was  prodenty 
Horace  seized  Angdlique's  hand. 

**  Can  you  suppose,  he  said  gallantlv, 
''that  any  sordid  conMderations  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  marrying  a  woman 
who  gave  me  her  heart  ?  " 

She  abandoned  her  hand  to  him  with- 
out mistrust ;  but  in  a  tone  of  wondering 
remonstrance;  "Then  why  do  yoo  not 
marry  Georgette  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Georgette  I "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  le- 
leasing  her  hand. 
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Why,  yes:  of  whom  else  could  I  be 
ing  ?  "  replied  she  simpljr.  "  I  learned 
secret,  at  least, — it  would  be  truer 
o  say  that  mjr  aunt  and  I  wrung  it  from 
•oor  Georgette,  for  she  would  never  have 
cyl<l  it  us  of  her  own  accord.  But  she  is  very 
■Ahappy,  Monsicui  Grerold,  believe  me  — 
lo  unhappy  that  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
:lkxs,  for  1  said  to  myself:  'It  is  impossible 
hA.  Gerold  can  be  aware  of  the  pain  he  is 
cskusing.'  Georgette  is  my  old  school- 
fi-iend,  you  know ;  we  were  at  the  convent 
together;  and  she  was  a  much  better  and 
cleverer  girl  than  I ;  —  oh,  yesl  —  and  there 
not  a  nobleman  in  the  world  but  might 

lier  without  derogating." 

The  position  was  perplexing.     A  man 

airways  plays  a  rather  silly  part  if  he  has 

Y>een    supposing    without    reason    that    a 

'woman   is  making  love  to  him.     Horace 

felt   neither  more  nor  less  abashed  than 

most  men  feel  under  such  circumstances. 

ITet  Ang^lique,  in  pleading  for  her  friend, 

"was  so  naively  eloquent,  her  voice  bore  the 

accent  of  so  much  womanly  kindness,  that 

lie  was  touched.     Had  her  desi;^n  been  to 

-win  him  to  herself,  by  a  comedy  adroitly 

played,  she  could  not  have  succeeded  more 

completely.    Perceiving  that  she  had  not 

been  thinking  in  the  least  about  him,  he 

began,  with  man's   unfailing   instinct,   to 

think  about  her. 

He  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  drinking 
in  her  truly  uncommon  beauty  with  his  eyes, 
he  said,  ^*  Mademoiselle,  my  conduct  has 
been  misrepresented  if  you  have  been  told 
that  I  have  trifled  with  Uie  affections  of  the 
young  lady  you  mention.     Had  I  loved, 
there  are  no  considerations  of  rank  or  for- 
tune that  would  have  dissuaded  me  from 
marriage.    But  to  marry  without  love,  or 
with  love  existing  only  on  one  side,  would 
be  folly;  and  I  assure  you  that  until  this 
day  my  heart  was  free.     *'  Yes,"  added  he, 
becoming  quite  serious,  whilst  his  voice 
grew  more  impassioned,  *'  until  I  came  here 
two  hoars  ago,  I  never  knew  what  love 
was.'   The  aims  of  my  life  were  selfish: 
they  tended  to  my  own  advancement  only, 
and  I  had  never  contemplated  associating 
any  woman  with  my  destiny.    But  from 
this  day" —  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  an 
intent  gaze  on  her — ^'^  I  have  a  new  ambi- 
tion,— one  that  will  blend  itself  with  and 
sanctify  all   my   other    aspirations — and 
this  ambition  it  is  you  alone  that  will  have 
the  power  to  fulfil " 

He  rose,  looking  at  her  with  a  new  glance 
foil  of  love  and  meaning ;  and  before  she, 
b  her  smprise  and  distress,  had  found  a 
word  to  say,  he  was  gone. 

Whilst  this  was  taking  place  in  the 
chfllRt,  the  world  was  enjoymz  itself  at  the 
drawing  of  the  tombola^  and  Mr.  Drydust 


was  explaining  to  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dress wherein  this  tombola,  which  was  a 
plain  lottery,  differed  from  the  Italian  tom- 
tx)las  —  an  exposition  to  which  her  Excel- 
lency listened  with  as  much  good  nature  as 
though  her  husband  had  never  been  civil 
governor  of  Milan,  and  specially  occupied 
during  ten  years  of  his  Life  in  superintend- 
ing the  Austro-Lombard  lotteries.  At  every 
moment  there  was  enthusiasm  and  clappinj^ 
of  hands,  as  a  spirited  lady,  perched  aloft 
on  a  platform  and  turning  a  wheel-of-for- 
tune,  drew  out  a  ticket  and  proclaimed  a 
^rize ;  which  M.  Gousset  (capital  make-up 
as  a  court-buSbon),  or  one  of  his  staff,  in- 
stantly fetched  from  behind  a  curtain  and 
handed  with  compliments  to  the  owner  of 
the  winning  number.  As  a  general  rule, 
these  lotteries  are  not  a  boon.  One  gets 
pen-wipers  which  one  doesn't  want,  or 
papeivcutters  which  embarrass  one  the 
whole  evening;  but  M.  Macrobe  had  or- 
dained this  on  the  same  errand  scale  as 
the  other  arrangements.  He  had  simply 
invested  five  th:3usand  guineas  in  jewellery, 
and  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  his 
triumph  was  the  amazement  of  his  lady- 
guests,  who,  examining  the  lockets  or 
brooches  they  had  drawn,  discovered  them 
to  be  real  gold  I  The  sharpest  of  money- 
men  find  it  difiicult  to  steer  clear  of  snob- 
bishness. 

But  amidst  this  riot  and  jubilation  a 
slinking  somebody,  draped  in  a  Venetian 
cloak  and  wearin<2;  a  black  mask,  was  wan- 
dering about  looking  for  the  host.  As  the 
day  was  waning,  and  it  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  masks  should  be  assumed 
at  dusk,  the  Venetian-cloaked  gentleman 
soon  found  his  example  followed,  which 
appeared  to  make  his  researches  more  diffi- 
cult, for  he  more  than  once  stopped  and 
fixed  on  the  wron^  man,  interro^atin<r  him 
first,  and  then  a[)ologizing.  At  last  he  lit 
upon  M.  Macrobe,  who  hsul  just  watched  hia 
daughter  and  Horace  leave  the  chAlet  at  a 
few  minutes'  interval,  both  flushed  and 
pensive,  and  was  quietly  radiant 

"M.  Macrobe,"  said  the  mask.  "I 
thought  I  should  never  fin<l  you.'* 

M.  Macrobe  started  at  the  voice. 

"Is  it  possible  —  can  it  be  your  Excel- 
lency ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  This  is  an  honor 
I  dared  not  have  counted  on." 

"  Well,  well,"  muttered  M.  Gribaud  —  for 
it  was  he  —  **my  wife  and  my  daughter 
were  here;  you  had  been  good  enough  — 
hem — to  send  them  an  invitation,  so  I 
thought  I  would,  just  come  in  like  this." 
He  glanced  deprecatingly  at  the  cloak 
that  covered  his  legs,  and  gave  a  slight 
shruj;. 

**  X  our  Excellency  could  not  have  con* 
ferred  a  greater  favor — but  let  me  lead  you 
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to  the  refipeshment  tent — you  muot  be  ex- 
hausted." 

^  No,  no,  thank  you  I  By  the  way,  if  you 
have  a  mask,  too,  it  mi^ht  be  as  well  to  put 
it  on ;  we  shall  be  the  less  noticed." 

M.  Macrobe  was  not  sorry  to  cover  his 
face*  Interviews  with  Monsieur  the  Minis- 
ter Gribaud  were  oiten  severe  tests  to 
physiognomical  impassiveness.  He  knew 
Lis  Excellency  well  enough  to  be  certain 
that  this  unexpected  visit  was  no  mere  act 
of  amiability,  but  must  have  some  business 
motive  at  the  bottom  of  it 

"  I  have  come  because  I  had  something 
to  say  on  a  matter  that  concerns  us  both,*' 
began  the  statesman,  leading  the  way  to  a 
retired  avenue.  **  You  are  still  getting  on 
well  with  young  Grerold  ?  * 

"  Your  Excellency  can  see  him  yonder," 
answered  M.  Macrobe,  turning.  ''There 
to  the  lefl,  in  the  cerise  and  white,  taUung 
to  a  lady  —  Mdme.  de  Margauld." 

*'  Yes,  I  see  him.  Humph !  how  the  boy 
has  grown  since  I  knew  him.  Well,  M. 
Macrobe,  you  remember  the  conversation 
we  had  some  time  ago  about  this  young 
man  ?  "  — 

"  Assuredly ;  and  your  Excellency  must 
have  noticed  that  the  *t;onfidence  I  then 
expressed  was  not  unfounded.  Compare 
the  political  attitude  of  M  Horace  Gerold 
now,  and  his  attitude  six  months  ago." 

*'  He  still  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  those  newspaper  articles  of  his." 

''  I  did  not  guarantee  immediate  results. 
Your  Excellency  will  recollect  my  stating 
that  the  conversion  would  need  a  certain 
time ;  yet  even  in  these  newspaper  articles, 
you  must  have  remarked  a  daily  increasing 
moderation." 

''Moderate  criticisms,  M.  Macrobe,  are 
not  those  which  give  least  annoyance,"  an- 
swered the  minister  phlegmatically.  "  Still 
I  grant  there  is  a  change;  what  I  have 
now  to  propose,  is  an  arrangement  that 
may  do  a  great  deal  at  a  single  stroke.  M. 
Chapoteau,  the  member  for  the  Tenth 
Circumscription  of  Paris,  died  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  Which  renders  a  seat  vacant." 

"  Yes,  and  one  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  as 
we  should  like.  That  poor  Chapoteau  was 
a  fool,  but  he  made  an  excellent  member. 
He  was  elected  immediately  ailer  the  coup- 
d*etatf  when  people  were  still  frightened, 
and  he  never  gave  us  a  minute's  bother. 
But  it  would  1^  nonsense  hoping  to  get 
such  a  one  elected  again.  People  nave  got 
over  their  fright  now,  and  they  will  be  for 
electing  some  Radical  just  to  spite  us ;  it's 
always  the  same  story  with  these  Parisians. 
However,  if  you  can  answer  that  young 
Gerold  will  come  over  to  our  side  by  and  by, 
it  might  be  worth  while  putting  him  forward, 


and  letting  him  carry  the  seat^  whidi  hi 
mi^t  do,  popular  as  he  has  become.* 

"But  how  could  the  government  help 
him?  Horace  Grerold  would  not  ao^ 
an  official  candidateship ;  neither  did  be 
accept  it,  could  he  hope  to  win  the  sea^ 
for  his  popularity  would  ooOapse  oa  ty 
spot" 

"  You  don't  quite  follow  me,"  answered 
M.  Gribaud,  witn  some  impaticuice.  '^Mr 
suggestion  is,  that  you  should  induce  ^'oofig 
Gerold  to  stand  as  opposition  candidaia. 
We,  of  course,  shall  have  our  official  caat- 
didate,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  fuet 
him  through;  but  failixi^  the  posabUity 
of  that  —  and  I  repeat,  1  don't  think  it  if 
possible — our  agents  will  receive  instmc- 
tions  to  give  Gerold  ail  the  occult  assistance 
they  can.  And  supp^osin^  there  should  be 
several  opposition  candidates,  and  that  a 
ballotage  should  be  necessary  by  reasoo 
of  the  division  of  votes ;  then,  on  the  sec- 
ond day's  polling,  our  candidate  shall  with- 
draw in  Gerold's  favor,  and  so  make  the 
seat  safe  for  hiuL  All  you  will  have  to  do 
is  to  prevent  the  young  fellow  from  enter- 
ing into  any  league  with  his  brother  oppo- 
sition candidates." 

There  was  a  silence.  M.  Macrobe  mused 
a  moment. 

"  I  will  be  frank  with  your  Excellency,* 
he  said,  at  last     "I  am  rather  afraid  to 
adopt  this  plan.    If  it  were  certain  that 
witliin  a  given   time  of  his   entering  the 
house,  Horace  Gerold  would  cross  over  to 
the  government  benches,  the  scheme  would 
be  a  ^ood  one ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that,  if 
once  elected  as  an  opposition  candidate,  he 
would  remain  faithful   to  his    party  ever 
afler.     Gratitude  in  the  first  place,  and  ia 
the  next  the  pride  of  occupying  an  Abso- 
lutely  unique  position  —  that  of  sole  liberal 
member  in  a  house  full  of  Bonapartists — 
would  combine  to  revive  his    republican 
sympathies,  and  so  undo  all  the  work  we 
have  been  so  patiently  pursuing  of  late. 
But  there  is  another  way  in  which  it  strikes 
me  this  election  can  be  turned  to  accoont 
in  bringing  young  Gerold  over  more  rap- 
idly to  our  camp."    M.  Macrobe  paused, 
and  threw  his  eyes  round  him  to  make  sure 
there  were  no  eaves-droppers,     "  We  will 
prevail  upon  Gerold  to  stand  as  opposition 
candidate,  your  Excellency ;  but  we  must 
contrive  to  get  his  election  defeated  by  the 
Radicals.     Let  the  government  press  have 
orders  to  combat  him  courteously ;  on  the 
other  hand,  let  there  be  stirred  up  against 
him  a  few  of  those  Radicals  who  have 
affinity  with  the  Prdfecture  of  Police,  and 
let  these  fellows  be  incited  to  assail  him 
with  all  the  ranting  violence  and  calum- 
nious abuse  with  wnich  their  pleasant  vo- 
cabulary is  stored.    They  might  be  licensed 
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tf»  start  a  paper,  on  purpose  to  attack  him, 
and  fiirnislied  with  the  necessary  funds. 
This  vrould  disgust  Gerold.  He  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive;  he  shrinks  from  black- 
in^ardism,  and  the  more  signal  the  courtesy 
eho-wn  liim  by  his  Bonapartist  opponents, 
80  xnueij  the  more  would  he  writne  under 
the  low^  insults  of  his  own  party.  If  he  lost 
Ills  election  through  their  doings,  it  would 
be  all  up  with  the  connection.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  him  snap  it  there  and 
thexiy  and  desert  over  to  us  in  a  dudgeon 
'vritb  arms  and  baggage." 

£Lis  Kxcellency  AL  Gribaud  passed  his 
knotty  hand  over  his  chin.  The  project  of 
2A.  M.acrobe  evidently  tallied  completely 
"witb  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  an  election 
ought  to  be  can  ied  on  under  the  reign  of 
riniversal  Suffrage.  He  saw  no  flaw  in  it 
He  approved. 

*^  Xhe  only  thing  is  about  the  vacant 
seat,'*  muttered  he.    "  Who  will  have  it  ?  " 
^*  Not  unlikely  your  official  candidate," 
answered  M.  Macrobe,  smiling.    *'  If  Ge- 
rold breaks  with  the  Radicals  he  will,  prob- 
ably, resign  in  favor  of  the  Bonapartists  to 
mark  his  utter  contempt  for  the  party  he 
abandons.     Tlien  by  this  election  your  Ex- 
cellency will  have  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone  —  kept  the  seat  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif  for  the  Bonapartists,  and  won  over  a 
dangerous  adversary." 

It  was  some  time  before  these  two  pillars 
of  the  political  and  financial  worlds  sepa- 
rated. As  their  mutual  esteem  for  each  other 
increased  by  the  disclosure  of  kindred  sen- 
timents, they  continued  to  converse,  broach- 
ing a  variety  of  topics,  and  t<aking  one  an- 
other's moral  measure.     When  M.  Macrobe 
was  again  free,  night  had  set  in.     Signer 
Scintilli,  the  pyrotecbnician,  had  discharged 
his  twenty  thousand  francs'  worth  of  fire- 
works —  the  most  goodly  blaze  ever  seen 
—  and  the  maskers  had  all  retreated  from 
the  night-air  into  the  brilliantly-illuminated 
saloons  where  the  ball  was  to  take  place. 
The  financier  hurried  across  terraces  and 
up  staircases  in  his  sable  gown  and  gold 
chain.     He  was  bent  upon  finding  Horace 
St  once,  and  obtaining  from  him  a  promise  to 
stand  at  the  election.     Wine,  music,  and 
the  revelry  aiding,  it  was  presumable  the 
young  man  would  oe  more  accessible  to  the 
counsels  of  ambition,  more  inclined  to  view 
his  chances  with  a  sanguine  eye,  than  in  a 
soberer  mood  to-morrow.    But  first  M.  Ma- 
crobe wished  to  see  An^^lique  for  a  single 
moment,  and  discover  by  a  passing  ques- 
tion whether  Horace  had  committed  him- 
self to  any  nroposal. 

The  ball  had  commenced,  and  the  finan- 
cier stood  regarding  it  from  the  threshold 
of  the  room.  Everybody  was  masked,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  every  oody  was  behaving 


as  he  or  she  would  not  have  done  had  their 
features  been  unveiled.  The  distinguishpri 
plenipotentiary,  dressed  as  a  fowl,  was  kick- 
ing has  legs  in  the  air  in  a  style  that  would 
have  secured  his  immediate  ejection  from 
Mabille.  A  quadrille  composed  of  official 
deputies  and  senators'  wives,  figuring  the 
devil,  a  monk  or  two,  some  historical  dames, 
and  a  clown,  were  going  through  evolu- 
tions, which  excited  shrieks  of  intermina- 
ble laughter  from  a  surrounding  ring  of 
noble  and  illustrious  spectators.  Mr.  Dry- 
dust,  long  ago  severed  from  his  claymore, 
and  with  his  arm  encircling  the  waist  of  a 
Russian  princess,  was  performing  all  his 
steps  Scotch-reel  wise,  and  flinging  his 
manly  limbs  about  him  like  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  tempest-tossed.  M.  Gousset  had  so 
thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
part  that  one  would  have  taken  him  purely 
and  simply  for  one  of  the  loose  characters 
of  his  own  novels.  M.  Macrobe  caught 
si^ht  of  Angdiique  seated  and  fanning  her- 
self. She  had  just  been  dancing  with  the 
Prince  of  Areola,  and,  on  account  of  the 
heat,  had  for  a  moment  taken  ofi*  her  mask. 
Her  Aunt  Dorothde,  utterly  unrecognizable 
and  weird  to  witness  as  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, was  beside  her.  Poor  woman,  she 
looked  like  a  worthy  soul  from  the  upper 
world  fallen  by  accident  into  pandemo- 
nium. 

"  Well,  my  pet,  is  your  card  pretty 
full?" 

^*  O  papa,  look !  **  she  said.  **•  I  don't 
know  how  I  shall  ever  keep  all  these  en- 
gagements.*' 

In  truth,  the  card  was  full  from  the  first 
dance  to  the  twenty-second  inclusive.  An 
instant's  survey  showed  M.  Macrobe  that 
Horace's  name  was  not  down. 

*•  Have  you  danced  with  M.  Grerold  ? " 
he  asked  carelessly. 

An^^lique  blushed  scarlet. 

"  M  Gerold  never  asked  me,"  she  said, 
fanning  herself  more  rapidly  and  speaking 
shyly. 

M.  Macrobe  knew  all  he  cared  to  know. 

'^  The  courtship  has  begun,"  he  muttered 
gayly ;  and  he  made  for  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  Horace,  easily  discernible, 
though  masked,  was  handing  the  fascinat- 
ing daughter  of  Cincinnatus  Jickling,  £sq., 
back  to  her  seat  aflcr  —  as  she  prettily 
termed  it  —  "  going  the  pace  "  with  her. 

Five  minutes  later  there  were  two  happy 
men  in  the  room  —  M.  Prosper  Macrobe, 
who  had  obtained  his  promise  and  been 
thanked  into  the  bar^n  with  a  sudden 
and  earnest  effusion  of  gratitude  that  had 
surprised  him ;  and  Horace  himselij  vrho, 
animated  by  the  whole  day's  proceedings, 
the  wine,  tne  lights,  the  dance,  was  say- 
ing, with  beating  pulse  and  glistening  eye : 
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**  Deputy  at  twenty-five  I  I  shall  not  have 
a  fortune  to  offer  her,  but  I  can  make  my- 
self a  name :  and  then,  perhaps,  her  father 
will  not  refuse  his  consent.  That  man 
seems  to  be  my  guardian  angel." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

^LB  LION  AMOURBUX." 

The  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Areola 
in  M.  PochemoUe's  shop  —  a  novel  incident 
on  the  day  when  Horace  first  beheld  that 
tiobleman  there  —  had  gradually  become 
an  event  of  daily  occurrence.  1^1.  Macrobe 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  brou^rht 
the  Prince  to  see  Mdlle.  Georgette.  The 
Prince,  to  his  weakness  for  horses  and  her- 
aldrv,  added  a  third  more  artistic  weakness 
for  women.  It  was  not  the  weakness  of  a 
debauchee,  but  the  hi^hly-cuitivated  and 
epicurean  worship  for  what  he  deemed  the 
fairer  and  incomparably  betterhalf  of  crea- 
tion.  • 

The  Prince  of  Areola  was  one  of  those 
sentlemen  who  would  be  all  the  happier 
K>r  having  some  object  to  their  lives.  To 
be  sure,  be  cherished  an  ambition,  which 
was  to  win  the  French  Derby,  and  when 
he  had  accomplished  that,  then  the  English 
Derby  —  but  this  dream,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  which  he  relied  much  more  on  his  train- 
er's indomitable  efforts  than  on  his  own,  only 
engrossed  his  energies  in  a  partial  manner, 
and  left  him  time  enough  on  his  hands  to 
feel  that  the  world  was  occasionally  weari- 
some. He  would  have  liked  to  possess  a 
large  estate  had  that  been  practicable ;  but 
it  was  not  according  to  his  notions.  If  he 
were  to  be^^in  forming  a  vast  domain,  it 
must  be  split  up  at  his  death  and  allotted 
in  equal  |)ortions  to  his  heirs,  whoever  they 
might  be  :  and  if  there  were  half  a  dozen 
of  these  heirs,  the  portion  of  each  would 
be  about  the  size  of  an  English  yeoman's 
farm.  This  was  beggarly.  Had  aliens 
been  permitted  to  hold  land  in  England, 
he  would  have  got  out  of  his  difficulties  by 
emigrating  there  and  founding  an  estate 
under  the  tutelary  auspices  of  primogeni- 
tiure.  As  it  was,  he  had  more  than  once 
turned  over  the  project  of  getting  himself 
naturalized,  only  it  was  the  pi'ooationary 
residence  under  some  roof,  not  his  own, 
which  balked  him. 

Very  coirect  in  his  attire,  cut  by  an 
English  tailor,  shaved  h  VAnglaise  —  that 
isy  sporting  mustache  and  whiskers,  but  no 
beard,  and  irreproachably  gloved,  he  had 
adopted  the  habit  of  driving  down  to  the 


Rue  Ste.  Genevieve  in  bis  phaefcon  to 
Horace.     But  somehow  he  generally 
at  hours  when  his  friend  was  absent :  and 
tlufl  furnished  a  pretext  fiir  steppini^  ibIo 
the  shop  below  and  staying  sometimes  faaJf 
an  hour,  sometimes  more.     The  vmK  of  a 
prince  might  be  a  ra&er  appalling  cireiBa- 
stance  in  the  life  of  a  Brituh  hsiberdasl^r: 
especially  if  that  prince  had  a  praao^ 
equipage  and  a  groom  in  livery  waiting  §b 
hmi  at  the  street  comer ;  bat  the  shooldert 
oi  Frenchmen  are  equal  to  any  weight  of 
honor.     Afler  the  first  interview  or  two,  M. 
PochemoUe  set  down  the  frequent  calls  to 
the  pleasure  M.  d' Areola  probably  took  ta 
his,  M.  PochemoUe's  conversation.     Hien 
would  be  nothing  strange  in  that.     IL  k 
Prince  and  he  held,  he  bad  observed,  iden- 
tical views  on  most  points.     When  talkiw 
politics,  M.  PochemoUe  said :  *'  We  men  c? 
order'*  —  implying  the  solidarity  existing 
between  all  persons  of  conservative  mind 
—  such  as  the   Prince  and   himself — as 
against  the  disorderly  or  canaille. 

That  Georgette  was  not  so  blind,  need 
hardly  be  said.  As  she  plied  her  needle 
in  seeming  unconsciousness,  the  motives  of 
the  Prince  of  Areola's  frequent  visits  coidd 
not  quite  escape  her.  At  first  they  impor- 
tuned her,  these  visits,  and  she  scarcely 
opened  her  lips.  But  women  who  have  been 
slighted  are  wounded  in  their  self-love  ss 
well  as  in  tlielr  deeper  affections,  and  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  in  the  fact  that  a  hom- 
age which  raised  her  in  her  own  eyes  by  prov- 
ing that  all  men  were  not  as  disdainral  of 
her  as  Horace  had  been,  should  come  to  be 
regarded,  not  with  pleasure  indeed,  bat 
with  something  approaching  to  a  mild  sense 
of  gratitude.  She  now  and  then  hazarded 
a  timid  answer  to  some  of  the  Prince's  re- 
marks, and  her  mother  said  she  was  begin- 
ning to  look  better. 

*'I  am  not  more  fortunate  than  usual,** 
said  the  Prince,  walking  into  the  shop  with 
a  smile,  afVer  inquiring  uselessly  for  Horace 
one  ailernoon,  some  five  weeks  «ifler  M.  Ma- 
crobe's  fete.  '*  Madame  PochemoUe  and 
Mademoiselle,  your  servant.  M.  Poche- 
moUe, why  this  is  seditious  literature ;  are 
you,  too,  on  our  friend's  committee  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  mon  prince ;  I  was  just  read- 
ing one  of  the  addresses  M.  Gerold  has  cir- 
culated," responded  M.  PochemoUe,  mefiilly, 
and  he  displayed  an  enormous  yellow  post- 
er, headed  :  ^  Dixieme  Circonscription 
Electorale  de  la  Seine.  Candidature  de 
rOpposition.  Circuladre  k  MM.  les  Eiec- 
teurs." 

^^  I  hear  the  candidature  is  progressing  re- 
markably well,"  said  the  Prince,  accepting 
the  seat  which  the  draper  hastene<l  to  ofier 
him.  *'  M.  Gerold  has  a  capital  list  of  names 
on  his  committee,  all  the  Orleanbt  pW 
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Baron   Margaold  at  the  head   of 


And   yourself,  M.  le  Prince  ?  "    asked 

me.  Pochemolle. 

^^  No,  1  am  notonity  beins  no  free  agent; 

xn  father  to  son  we  must  be  Bonapartists 

our  family,  but  I  give  good  wishes,  and 

CDnymous  subscriptions. 

^^  VVliich  is  what  M.  Macrobe  does,  too, 

ear,**  said  M.  Pochemolle,  sighing.  '*  Dear 

M.  le  Prince,  this  is  a  most  awkward 

icament ;  I  never  voted  for  a  Republl- 

a  in  my  life,  except  when  they  were  in 

^wer,  yet  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 

te  against  M.  Grerold." 

*^  Providence  has  left  a  door  of  escape 

t  of  every  human  dilemma,  M.  Poche- 

olle.     A  cold  in  the  head  or  an  attack  of 

are  never-failing  excuses.    M.  Ma- 

<2robe,  too,  was  in  difficulty.     As  Chairman 
€>■£'    the   Credit    Parisien,    and    newly-ap- 
pointed Knight  of  the  Legion,  he  could  not 
decently  have  taken  open  part  against  the 
Csrovemment.     So  he  labors  under  the  rose, 
Ad  is  most  indefatigable.    If  Gerold  gets 
rou^h  it  will  be  mainly  owing  to  him.'* 
*'  He  is  a  most  honest  man,  M.  Macrobe, 
and  the  shares  of  the  Credit  Parisien  con- 
tinue to  rise  every  day,"  said  M.  Poche- 
molle. 

^  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  M.  Horace  dep- 
uty," remarked  his  wife  ;  "  though  there 
"will  be  no  reading  his  speeches  in  the  paper 
now  that  the  Government  prohibits  parila- 
Boentary  reports.  He  will  have  a  silver- 
laced  uniform,  with  a  sword,  and  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  year." 

'*  Supposing  he  be  elected,"  added  the 
Prince,  doubtfully,  **  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  so  sure.  You  see  how  the  Radicals  are 
treating  him ;  they  have  refused  to  support 
his  candidature;  and  that  new  paper  of 
theirs,  <  Le  Tocsin,'  assaults  him  in  a  most 
scoundrelly  way." 

"  Yes,  1  brought  a  copy  of  it  home  yester- 
day," grinned  M.  Alcibiade  Pochemolle, 
who  was  measuring  enough  calico  to  make 
a  petticoat.  *<  They  blackguarded  him  like 
pood  *uns — said  he  only  wanted  to  get 
into  the  House  to  finger  the  salary  and  then 
turn  his  coat  and  betray  the  party.  I  never 
read  any  thing  like  it.  M.  Horace  killed 
that  other  journalist  for  much  less  than 
that." 

"  ^Vhy  should  not  the  *  Tocsin '  say  all 
this  if  it  be  true  ?  "  said  Greorgette  calmly, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work.  '*  It 
is  a  newspaper's  duty  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
Uc." 

This  was  the  first  time  Georgette  had 
spoken,  and  her  remark  was  so  unexpected, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  habitual  gen- 
dcness  of  her  speech,  that  everybody  re- 
mained silent-struck.   The  Prince,  who  was 


seated  close  to  the  counter  behind  which  she 
worked,  examined  her  rapidly,  and  noticed 
that  her  lips  were  set,  that  her  eyes  gleamed, 
and  that  her  needle-hand,  as  it  stitched 
with  feverish  haste,  trembled,  and  often 
missed  the  point  She  looked  up  and  re- 
peated quietly  :  '*  M.  Horace  Gerold  has 
given  no  proof  that  he  is  better  than  other 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  gold  is  the  only 
thing  for  which  people  care  nowadays.  For 
that  they  would  sell  their  bodies  and  their 
souls." 

**  Georgette  I "  exclaimed  M.  Pochemolle, 
scandalized  and  frightened;  and  Mdme. 
Pochemolle,  letting  fall  her  work  on  the 
floor,  grew  red  ami  white  by  turns. 

The  Prince,  devinin^  some  emotion  which 
had  found  its  vent  in  ue  impulse  of  a  wild 
moment,  and  which  doubtless  was  already 
repenting  having  betraved  itself,  came 
quickly  to  Greorgette's  relief. 

'*  Mademoiselle  speaks  in  a  general  way," 
he  said.  '*  She  means  that  electors  are  so 
oflen  imposed  upon  that  they  may  be  ex- 
cused for  being  a  little  suspicious.  I  agree 
with  her,  and  think  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances we  may  perhaps  make  special 
allowances  for  our  Kadical  friends.  They 
have  not  a  single  representative  in  the 
House,  and  ihcy  are  naturally  anxious  to 
get  a  member  who  will  reflect  their  peculiar 
views  better  than  M.  Gerold,  who,  as  Made- 
moiselle says,  is  as  fond  as  we  all  are  of  the 
comforts  and  refinements  which  money  pro- 
cures." 

Georgette  thanked  him  by  a  glance. 
M.  Pochemolle  drew  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
having  swallowed  the  explanation  with  en- 
tire faith.  Mdme.  Pochemolle,  whether  her 
woman's  acutcness  accepted  it  or  not,  pre- 
tended to  do  so ;  and  thus  the  Prince  was 
enabled  to  divert  the  conversation  into  a  new 
channel.  He  had  brought  tickets  for  a  new 
play  which  was  making  everybody  weep  at 
the  Thd&tre  de  la  Gaiet^.  If  there  was  one 
thing  Mdme.  Pochemolle  lilced  more  than 
another  it  was  to  have  a  good  evening's  cry 
over  a  melodrama,  particularly  when  this 
satisfaction  was  afforded  her  in  a  stage-box 
presented  by  some  generous  donor. 

"  And  you  will  go  too.  Mademoiselle,  if 
you  allow  me  to  counsel  you,"  said  the 
Prince,  speaking  not  very  loud. 

Thougn  she  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  quiverings  of  her  nervous  excitement, 
she  answered  with  more  attention  than  she 
had  ever  lent  him  before :  **  What  is  the 
play  about.  Monsieur?  " 

**It  treats  of  a  young  girl,"  said  he, 
slowly,  and  looking  at  her,  ^*  who  has  been 
faithlessly  abandoned  by  a  man  she 
loved  "  — 

*'  Yes,"  continued  she,  interrupting  him, 
whilst  her  eye  flashed,  "  abandoned  for  a 
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womiui  who  had  gold  to  gire.  Go  on, 
Monsieur,  the  story  is  an  old  one.** 

**  Another  man  —  of  a  dilTerent  char- 
art«*r  —  touched  by  her  condition,  pityiniz, 
aduiirinr;  and  loving  her,  offers  ner  his 
heart"  — 

»*  And  she  ?  " 

•*  Acoi'pU"  — 

^  I  think  not.  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  re- 
turn e«l  she  calmly.  ''The  girl  answered 
that  she  stood  in  no  need  of  pity;  that 
admiratioD  is  not  always  a  tribute  to  be 

Eroud  of;  and  that  for  a  man  to  offer  his 
cart  to  a  prl  who  u  not  his  equal,  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  thinks  her 
fallen  lower  than  sae  is." 


CHAPTER   XXL 


CANVAB8INO. 


Groroettk*«  outburst  of  wrath  and 
abrupt  revulsion  of  feeling  as  regards  Hor- 
ace were  not  mere  caprice.  They  were  due 
to  her  knowle(l;;o  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  An<r(5lique.  In  her  dismay 
at  the  unforesi^cn  climax  brou<;ht  about  by 
her  ne<;otiation8  in  favor  of  her  friend,  An- 
gclique  had  at  first  known  neither  what  to 
say  nor  what  to  do.  She  had  taken  four 
weeks  meditatint;  over  the  matter.  Then 
tlio  conviction  had  j;athered  within  her 
that  it  would  be  honest  to  tell  Georgette 
the  whole  truth ;  and  she  had  done  this:, 
conceal! n<r  no  deUail,  but  setting  down 
every  thintr  as  it  had  happened  with  the 
entire  conscientiousness  and  want  of  tact 
which  distin;;uishes  those  "who  mean 
well."  Fmm  tliis  confession  Geoi'gette  had 
had  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  that  if  An- 
gcMi(]ue  did  not  actually  love  Horace  her- 
642lf,  yet  his  declaration  had  so  far  unsettled 
her  that  she  would  have  no  strength  to 
resist  him  if  he  prosecuted  his  courtship 
with  any  tliinn;  like  insistance.  The  fact  is, 
An^clique's  first  essay  at  diplomatizing  had 
completely  exhausted  all  her  powers  of 
initiative.  She  had  laboriously  collected 
all  her  weak  forces  for  an  attack,  and  had 
been  not  only  repulsed,  but  placed  suddenly 
in  the  position  of  assailed.  She  could  do 
no  more.  If  M.  Gerold  was  in  earnest  in 
what  he  said,  if  he  had  really  set  his  mind 
upon  marrying  her,  if,  above  all,  he  had  her 
father  for  an  ally,  as  she  somehow  suspected 
he  would  have,  tliere  would  be  no  use  in 
her  offering  any  opposition. 

Georgette  saw  tbis,  and  her  mild  spirit 
was  roused.  She  would  have  forgiven 
Horace  for  not  loving  her,  and  hiul  he 


married  any  brilliant  woman  of  Ids  ows 
rank,  rich  or  poor,  from  lore  or  amhtuooy 
she  would  hare  excoaed  him,   and  borne 
her  wound  with  resignatloo.     Bm  that  he 
should  be  aspirins  to  the  hand  of  An^eliqae 
Macrobe  revolted  her.      This  maxch  was 
too  sordid.     Ang^Iiqne  conid  have  nothing 
in  her  but   her  money  to  attract  soch  a 
man  as  he.    She  was  devmd  of  sense,  her 
father's    reputation   was    tarnished,    their 
wealth  was  sprontir  no  one  knew  whence, 
and  had  been  publicly  denounced  as  cor- 
rupt by  Horace  himself  leas  than  a  year  be- 
fore.     She   felt  all  her  love   shrink  into 
Boorn  for  a  man  who  could  prostitnte  hioH 
self  to  such  a  debasing  alliance  ;  the  more 
so  as  she  was  humiliated  that  Angelique,  in 
her  clumsy  and  unauthorized  attempts  to 
plead  her  cause,  had  probably  degraded  her 
in  the  estimation  of  this  man,  whom  afae 
now  blushed  at  having  worshipped.     It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  idea  that  Horace's 
affection  might  be  owing  to  other  causes 
than  monetary  ones,  to  Ang^liqiie*s  beauty, 
for  instance,  was  the  only  one  that  escape 
Georgette.     But  this  is  a  venial  foible. 
Women  are  as  much  at  a  loss  to  discover 
personal  attractions  in  their  ri^-als  as  men 
to  perceive  talent  in  their  adversaries. 

The  Prince  of  Areola  drove  home  in  that 
state  of  mind  which  inevitably  follows  a 
**  scene  "  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  unused 
to  those  incidents.  He  dined  at  his  club 
—  an  English  habit  which  he  was  helping 
to  acclimatize  by  his  example  —  and,  being 
alone,  had  leisure  to  wonder  how  much 
truth  and  how  much  comedy  there  was  in 
Mdllc.  Georgette's  performance.  What 
puzzled  him  was  the  part  Horace  Gerold 
tiad  played  in  all  this.  He  should  have 
been  glad  to  know  more  of  Crerold,  who 
appeared  to  him  a  sort  of  social  enigma  — 
a  man  credited  with  enormous  wealth,  and 
living  in  the  Rue  Ste.  Genevieve;  a  Re- 
publican whose  austere  principles  were 
cited,  and  who  danced  at  fancy  dress-bails ; 
a  strictly  virtuous  youth  who  ravaged  the 
hearts  of  drapers*  daughters.  Then  whom 
did  Georgette  mean  by  the  woman  to  whom 
Gerold  had  sold  himself  for  gold  ?  He 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
to  elucidate  some  of  these  points  next  time 
he  met  Horace.  He  could  ask  him  frankly 
whether  there  had  really  evar  been  any 
thing  between  him  and  Georgette,  and  how 
far  matters  had  gone. 

In  the  evening,  at  a  party  in  the  Fauboni^ 
St.  Germain,  he  stopped  Jean  Keijon,  the 
journalist,  who  was  passing  in  all  the  glory 
of  swallow-tails  and  crush-hat. 

*'  It's  a  while  since  I  have  seen  you,  M 
Kerjou.  Can  you  give  me  any  news  of 
Gerold  ?    He  is,  of  course,  very  busy  ?  " 

« You  know,  mon  prince,  he  is  on  oar 
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paper  now — on  the  'Gazette  des  BouleYards/ 
^es,  he  is  ap  to  his  neck  in  election  work, 
and  wo  are  toiling  by  his  side.  He  will 
ftiave  the  Orleanist  yotes,  and  the  Legiti- 
'znista  are  not  disinclined  to  support  him. 
Xndecd,  it  is  rather  for  the  object  of  can- 
^wassing  that  I  am  here  this  evening." 

**  Then  his  worst  enemies  are  the  Beds. 
IV hat  can  they  mean  by  mauling  him  so 
pitUessly  Y  '* 

^  Uei<rl^  it  is  their  nature ;  but  what 
snakes  the  thing  rather  hard  to  stand  is, 
that  amongst  them  are  some  men  Grerold 
knows  and  used  to  be  friends  with.    The 
Radical  candidate  who  opposes  him  is  that 
fellow  Albi,  and  one  of  the  writers  of  that 
rascally  *  Tocsin  *  is  no  other  than  Max  De- 
lormay,  whom  Gerold  defended  in  the  libel 
action.     He  is  not  a  bad  character,  but  has 
a  soft  bead  —  in  fact,  he  is  a  fool  —  and  I 
expect  AlUi  corrupted  him  in  prison.     Then 
the  '  Sentinelle '  has  not  behaved  over  well. 
Cierold  counted  that  it  would  fight  for  him, 
but  Nestor  Roche  has  answered  somewhat 
dryly  that  his  principles  oblige  him  to  re- 
main neutral ;   which,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  as  good  as  being  hostile." 
**  Then  what  do  you  think  ?  *' 
''  We  shall  win,  I  hope ;  but  it  will  be  a 
touch  struggle. " 

Yes,  it  bade  fair  to  be  that,  and  an  ex- 
citing struggle  as  well.     For  the  first  time 
since  the  coup-iTctat  a  Parisian  constituency 
was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  with  re;;ard  to  the  diversely- 
appreciated  regime  Frenchmen  were  under- 
going since   1851.      fionapartists  argued 
that  now  was  the  time    to  prove   one's 
gratitude  for  the  Crimean  War,  the  victories 
of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1855,  the  cessation  of  street 
riots,  the  wholesale  demolition  of  old  houses, 
and  '  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  trade. 
llie  Opposition  retorted  that  here  was  the 
moment  for  asking  where  France's  liberties 
were  gone,  what  wasdone  with  the  millions  of 
increased  taxes  imposed  upon  the  country 
every  year;  and,  finally,  what  was  the 
eauivalent  in  dignity,  peace,  and  happiness 
which  the  country  was  deriving  from  the 
suppression  of  its  Republic  ?     Paris  was 
the  only  locality  in  the  whole  empire  where 
the  elections  could  be  conducted  with  any 
independence ;  and  the  tactics  recommended 
by  the  more  acute  amon^t  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  were  formidable*  If  adopted, 
the  Government  could  stand  no   chance 
against  them.     They  consisted  in  this :  — 
To  brin^  forward  as  many  candidates  of 
various  shades  of  opposition  as  was  possible 
on  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  to  bind  them 
by  this  common  agreement:  —  That  the 
one  who  obtained  most  votes  on  that  first 
day  should  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 


the  official  candidate  on  the  second,  all  his 
brother  opposition  candidates  retiring  in 
his  favor  —  i.e.,  requesting  their  electors 
to  vote  for  him.* 

As  soon  as  it  had  been  published  that 
the  seat  of  the  Tenth  Circumscription  was 
vacant,  a  fair  array  of  Oppositionists  had 
entered  the  lists :  a  Legitimist  count,  who 
had  not  the  ghost  of  a  prospect;  an  ex- 
deputy  of  Louis  Philippe's  time,  who  had 
sat  behind  M.  Thiers,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  rally  the  bourgeois  votes ;  a  second 
ex-deputy,  former  supporter  of  AL  Guizot ; 
and  finally  Horace,  who,  at  the  cautious 
solicitation  of  M.  Mdcrobe,  announced 
himself  simply  as  '^  Liberal,"  and  whose 
candidature  excited  that  interest  which 
generally  attends  youth,  courage,  and  a 
promptly-won  reputation. 

Every  thing  was  progressing  favorably. 
That  numerous  section  of  Liberals  who  did 
not  care  who  was  elected  provided  it  were 
an  opponent  of  the  Grovernment,  were  look- 
ing sanguine,  and  the  candidates  had  al- 
ready entered  into  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  forming  the  desired  coalition,  when  the 
sudden  entry  of  the  Radical  candidate  on 
the  scene,  and  his  loudly-expressed  inten- 
tion of  co-operating  with  nobody  not  in- 
dorsing his  own  creed,  had  completely 
chan<xed  the  face  of  matters.  M.  Albi,  or 
the  Citizen  Albi  as  he  called  himself,  was 
too  popular  with  the  working-class  element 
for  the  coalition  to  offer  any  probability  of 
success  without  him.  The  policy  to  be 
followed  now  was  not  to  scatter  the  Oppo- 
sition votes  amongst  the  five  or  six  candi- 
dates, but  to  put  forward  one  man  whose 
popularity  might  out-balance  both  that  of 
Albi  himself  and  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  in  favor  of  the  official  nominee. 
Horace's  original  competitors  wefe  modest 
enough  to  perceive  that  their  own  popu- 
larities were  not  equal  to  this  douole 
emergencpr.  They  admitted  that  their  only 
chance  of^  entering  the  House  was  through 
the  reciprocal  system,  and  therefore  they 

*  To  illaatrate  this  syBtem  of  tacUcs.  which  led  to 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the  Pari* 
elections  of  1863,  wo  will  take  this  example:— A 
constltoency  contains  35,000  electors.  There  are  5 
candidates  in  the  field,  1  Official  and  4  Opposition, 
the  latter  comprising  1  Legitimist,  I  Orleanist,  1 
Moderate  RepuDlican,  and  1  iiadlcnl.  On  the  first 
day  of  polling  the  85,000  votes  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Offlcial  Candidate.  15,000;  Moderate  liepabli- 
can,  8,000;  Orleanist,  6,000;  Legitimitt,  4,000;  lUd- 
ical,  2,000.  No  one  having  secured  the  abMolute 
minority— i.e.,  the  half  of  the  votes  plus  one  (17,501) 
—  a  second  dav's  poll  becomes  necessary;  but  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  their  previous  agreement, 
three  out  of  the  four  OppositionlHts  retire  in  favor  of 
the  foremost  among  them ;  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Offlcial  Candidate,  who,  on  the  flr^t  day,  headed  the 
poll  by  7,000  votes,  finds  himself  completely  swamped 
on  the  second,  the  nambers  being,  liepubltoan  C, 
20,000;  Official  C,  15,000.  The  Imnerlal  Ooveriv 
mont  so  much  dreaded  this  strategy  that  the  project 
of  abolishing  the  system  of  bcdlolage  (second  day's 
poll)  was  mora  than  onoe  serioasly  mooted. 


no 
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had  retired  at  onoe,  leanng  the  honor  of 
fighting  the  unequal  battle  to  Horace. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  powtirt'ui  committee  disposing  of  oon- 
liderablc  funds  was  now  done  to  effect  the 
return  of  young  Gerold,  who,  bitterly  stung 
bv  the  animosity  of  his  former  allies,  had 
plunt^ed  into  the  struggle  with  a  determi- 
nation to  spare  nothing  to  win.  He  was 
the  man  on  whom,  for  the  moment,  the 
eyes  of  all  Paris  —  nay,  of  all  France  — 
were  fixed.  People  were  hoping  in  him  by 
hundre<is  of  thousands  —  perhaps  by  mil- 
lions. Journalists  he  haa  never  known, 
whom  he  was  never  likely  to  know,  were 
advocating  his  cause  day  after  day  in  terms 
which  made  the  blood  thrill  in  his  veins, 
and  sometimes  brought  tears  to  his  eyes. 
He  had  all  the  independent  journals,  both 
of  capital  and  nrovinoes,  behind  him. 
Certes,  it  was  a  nne  position  for  a  young 
man  who  had  done  nothing.  But  this 
very  unanimity  only  made  it  me  more  ex- 
asperating that  the  paper  he  would  have 
most  liked  to  possess  on  his  side  —  the 
honest  and  esteemed  **  Scntineile  "  —  had 
refused  to  speak  a  word  for  him. 

**  I  should  not  be  acting  comformably  to 
what  I  deem  my  duty  as  a  Republican, 
were  I  to  recommend  you  as  deputy,*'  had 
said  Nestor  Roche  coldly  in  answer  to 
Horace's  retjuest.  **  The  most  I  can  do  is 
to  remain  neutral.*' 

*'  May  I  know  what  is  your  ideal  of  a 
Republican  candidate?"  Horace  replied, 
speaking  with  suppressed  wrath. 

**  I  doubt  whether  vou  would  be  able  to 
realize  such  an  ideal,  even  in  thought," 
responded  Roche,  grimly.  ''  It  is  not  that 
you  dislike  Republicanism,  but  you  love 
other  tiling  more." 

An<l  Horace  had  been  unable  to  elicit 
any  thing  besides  this. 

As  for  Albi  and  Max  Delonnay,  he  had 
made  no  efforts  to  ascertain  the  motives  of 
their  enmity.  Albi  he  had  never  liked, 
and  Max  Delormay  was  a  personage  who, 
ever  since  his  imprisonment,  had  been 
haunted  by  one  thought — how  to  turn  his 
political  inartynlom  to  a  good  account. 
J^uw  that  he  was  out  of  prison,  his  joining 
a  paper  where  he  was  twice  as  well  paid  as 
he  had  been  on  the  ^^  Sentinello,"  was  a 
perfectly  natural  incident ;  nor  was  there 
any  thing  very  astonishing  in  his  battering 
suddenly,  tor  wages'  sake,  at  an  old  friend  : 
journalists  are  used  to  these  brotherly 
demonstrations.  What  did  surprise  Horace, 
though,  and  many  others  with  him,  was 
that  Albi,  Delormay,  and  the  rest  of  the  set 
should  have  found  the  funds  needful  to  start 
a  paper ;  and  still  more,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, which  stringently  prohibited  new 
journals   of   moderate    liberalism,    should 


have  licensed  soch  a  red-djeil,  spis-fire 
g&n  M  the  *"  Tocsin."  Hus  last  ciia 
stanoBv  taken  in  oonjanction  vith  thm 
relentless,  furious  war  which  the  Riyfrrah 
were  waeing  against  him,  farced  him  ts 
the  coDcSosioa  that  Government  looked 
upon  these  men  as  its  sorest  anxiliarii^ 
and  his  detestation  of  their  ignoble  sror^ 
rility  became  tempered  with  somethiBg 
very  like  contempt  for,  what  he  w;^ 
eroos  enough  to  consider,  their  blindness. 

Police  regulations  allowed  of  no  pidaiie 
meetings  in  which  a  candidate  mi^^ht  ad- 
dress his  electors,  neither  was  a  ptrfoaal 
canvass  in  a  constituency  nnmbering  mfhrr 
more  than  fifty  thousand  voters  a  verj 
practicable  expedient.  Official  candidates 
got  over  these  difficulties  by  convoki^ 
meetings  within  covered  buildings,  sock  as 
a  theatre  or  concert-room,  stuffin;;  those 
who  came  with  cake  and  wine,  and  then 
blandly  declaring  that  this  was  nothi^ 
more  than  a  private  party ;  but  the  sotrceas 
of  this  stratagem  would  have  been  doate- 
ful  in  the  case  of  liberals.  Their  ooly 
means  of  making  themselves  known  was  to 
scatter  circulars  profusely,  to  go  the  lafl 
length  which  the  Fress  laws  allowed  in  the 
matter  of  newspaper-puffing,  and  to  viat 
the  workshops  where  a  good  many  hands 
were  employed,  and  there  make  brief 
speeches,  if  so  be  that  the  foremen  allowed 
it. 

Horace's  committee,  of  which  M.  Macrobe 
appeared  to  be  the  Ufe  and  soul,  though  lie 
only  figured  on  it  anonymously,  had  under* 
taken  the  distribution  of  the  circulars ;  it 
disseminated  them  by  cartloads,  and  not  in 
the     Tenth    Circumscription     alone,     but 
throughout  all  Paris.     It  had,  moreover,  sec 
an  army  of  agents  afoot,  and  a  legion  of 
bill-stickers,  and  a  squadron  of  trusty  ped- 
dlers who  went  about  the  Boulevanls  hawk- 
ing cigarette-papers,   lucifer-matches.  and 
stationery,  in  boxes  labelled  GEROLD,  and 
were  oflen  dragged  off*  into  custody  for  their 
pains.     The  newspapers  launched  leader 
upon  leader,  paragraph  upon  paragraph,  and 
printed  in  flaming  capitals  on  the  top  of 
their  first  columns  : 

"  Vote  for  Gkrold  —  Candidate 
OF  THB  Liberal  and  Deicocratic 
Opposition." 

Some    published  letters    from    eminear 

Soliticians  proscribed  by  the  Empire^  letter? 
ated  from  exile  and  wishing  god-speed  to 
their  young  successor.  Amongst  these  was 
one  from  Manuel  Gerold.  In  a  private 
letter  to  Horace  he  had  pointed  out  with 
emotion  and  pride  how  great  and  uopre* 
cedented  was  the  honor  which  the  Liberal 
party  of  Paris  were  oonfening  upon  a  nuD 
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►     young;  in  his  public  letter  he  recom- 
mended his  son   to  the  suffrages  of   the 
el^Mstors  in  the  name  of  those  past  services 
which  he  himself  was  saffering  banish- 
nt^  and  vouched   for  Horace's  Bepabli- 
L^ajiiism  and  fidelity  as  for  his  own.     The 
isits  to  the  workshops  were  performed  by 
orace  of  an  afternoon  and  evening  —  he 
g-a^^e  all  his  leisure  time  to  them. 

DBinile  accompanied  him  in  these  expedi- 
tiM>ns,  and  generally  Jean  Kerjon  or  some 
brother  writer.  The  electioneering  stirred 
clII  Emile's  energies  into  activity.  Nothing 
mitkOTt  of  such  an  event  as  this  could  have 
clxrawn  him  away  from  his  books  and  his 
l>riefs,  but  to  further  his  brother's  candida- 
he  abandoned  both  book  and  brief, 
kve  himself  up  with  all  his  steady  power 
application  to  the  object  before  him,  and 
was  worth  any  dozen  agents  put  together. 
Workmen  are  always  delicate  electors  to 
liaodle.  French  workmen  especially  re- 
oiiire  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  art,  and 
£inile  possessed  that  art ;  which,  after  all, 
'was  nothing  but  sterling  sincerity.  Where 
Horace  failed  to  touen  the  sympathies  of 
"his  hearers  from  speaking  too  much  like  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  in  language  evidently 
coined  for  the  occasion,  Emile  arrested  their 
attention  at  once,  and  in  a  few  pregnant 
sentences  went  to  their  hearts.  They 
recognized  in  him  a  man  who  felt  what  they 
felt ;  his  look,  his  voice,  his  gesture,  all  told 
it  them.  More  than  one  sullen  brow  relaxed 
under  the  homely  magic  of  his  words,  more 
than  one  stubborn  foe  was  shaken,  and  there 
"Were  days  when  murmurs  of  assent  broke 
out,  worth  twenty  salvos  of  applause.  Still, 
the  canvassing  in  the  popular  workshops 
was  woefully  up-hill  work.  Tile  Candida* 
tore  of  Albi,  and  the  denunciations  of  the 
**  Tocsin,"  made  havoc  of  Horace's  cause 
amongst  the  more  excitable  spirits;  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  "  Sentinelle,"  favorite 
organ  of  the  artisan  quarters,  damaged  him 
sorely  with  the  intelligent  workmen. 

In  this  manner,  five  or  six  weeks  flew  by, 
until  the  day  when  the  writ  was  issued. 
Tills  formality  precedes  the  election  by 
three  weeks,  and  in  the  interval  the  zeal  of 
both  sides  redoubles  —  it  is  like  the  final 
period  of  training  before  the  day  of  the 
race.  Bets  were  being  offered  on  thi? 
election,  and  the  odds  were  in  favor  of 
Horace ;  for  people,  as  usual,  judged  by  the 
snperior  noise  which  his  candidature  was 
making.  £mile  received  congratulations, 
and  predictions  of  success ;  but  he  shook 
his  head  rather  apprehensively :  *'  I  wish 
peace  could  be  made  with  the  Albians,"  he 
said ;  ^  we  have  a  common  foe,  and  when 
the  enemy  is  so  strong,  disunion  bodes  liitle 
good." 
This  idea  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  had 


already  turned  over  to  small  purpose  an 
assortment  of  plans  likely  to  operate  a 
reconciliation,  when  one  evening,  not  a 
week  before  polling«<iay,  Horace  decided 
upon  canvassing  a  large  workshop  where 
some  hundred  men  were  employed  in  cabi- 
net-makers' work.  That  day,  as  it  happen* 
ed,  the  '^  Tocsin "  had  been  more  than 
usually  vituperative,  and  honest  Jean  Kerjou 
was  indiirnant. 

"  By  Heaven  I "  he  exclaumed,  as  he  walked 
between  the  two  brothers,  "I  don't  know 
what  withholds  you  horn  strangling  these 
curs  with  your  liands.  It  will  be  all  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  to  keep  my  stick  off  Delor- 
may  when  I  meet  him." 

Horiice  said  nothing. 

*'  It  is  infamous,  certainly,"  remarked 
Emile ;  "  but  we  had  better  not  strangle 
anybody.  Disdain  is  as  effective,  if  union 
be  completely  out  of  the  question." 

"  You  say  *  if,' "  cried  Jean  Kerjou. 
**  Tour  brother  has  the  patience  of  Saint 
Onesiphorus,  who  received  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  begged  the  donor's  pardon  for  stand- 
ing in  the  way.  Horace,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  could  hold  any  terms  with  these 
vermin  ?  I'd  coalesce  with  the  Government 
against  them,  and  if  any  of  those  who  voted 
for  them  on  the  first  day  offered  to  vote  for 
me  on  the  second,  I'd  throw  their  dirty 
suffrages  back  into  their  faces  and  ask  them 
what  the  devil  they  take  me  for." 

They  reached  the  workshop.  It  stood  in 
a  not  very  savory  alley,  and  was  preceded 
by  a  dingy  court-yard,  usually  resounding 
with  echoes  of  wood-pianino;,  grinding  or 
saws,  and  clanging  of  hammers.  This  time  it 
seemed  ns  though  the  workmen  must  be 
absent,  for  the  place  was  silent,  but  as  they 
advancedthey  caught  the  sounds  of  an  im- 
passioned voice  raised  as  if  addressing  an 
assembly ;  and  as  all  three  climbexl  a  dingy 
staircase,  with  a  greasy  wall  on  the  one 
side  and  a  shaky  baluster  on  the  other,  a 
tremendous  shock  of  applause  burst  like  a 
thunderclap  over  their  neads  and  a  hun- 
dred pairs  of  boots  pounded  the  floor  with  a 
din  that  made  the  building  tremble. 

**  What's  this,  1  wonder?  "  exclaimed  Jean 
Kerjou  —  they  were  pausing  outside  the 
door.  "  Pon  my  word,  I  believe  we've  ac- 
tually stumbled  on  the  badgers." 

Horace  pushed  the  door  and  they  entered. 
Jean  Kerjou's  guess  was  right. 

On  a  joiner's  table,  encumbered  with 
tools,  and  shoved  hurriedly  next  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  room  in  guise  of  a 
platform,  stood  Albi,  his  hair  dishev- 
elled, his  quick,  wild  eyes  glancing  fire, 
and  his  parched  body  drawn  up  in  tlie 
attitude  of  one  who  is  taking  a  moment's 
breath  afler  a  telling  oratorical  hit.  Max 
Deloriuay,  who  had  allowed  his  beard  to 
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grow,  and  wm  trying,  without  much  success, 
to  look  as  if  he  bamed  with  hatred  for  ty- 
rant9,  sat  below  him,  glowering,  under  a 
wide-awake :  and  the  b^ly  of  the  hall  was 
filled  up  with  workmen  in  paper  caps  and 
shirt-flleevcs,  leanini^  against  or  sitting  up- 
on unfinished  articles  of  furniture,  chests  of 
drawers,  cupboards  and  bedsteads.  The 
floor  was  littered  with  wood-shavings  and 
glue-pots ;  broad  planks  of  oak,  maple,  and 
rosewood  met  the  gaze ;  a  dean  smell  of 
saw-duRt  and  French  polish  pervaded  the 
atmosphere. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  new-comers, 
and  a  dead  silence  supervened.  Who  were 
they?  Albi  and  Delormay  alone  winced 
and  changed  color  slightly.  Horace  lifled 
his  hat  and  introduced  himself  in  a  few 
words,  amidst  a  long  murmur  of  curiosity. 
He  concluded  by  saying :  "  As  you  are  be- 
ing addressed  by  one  of  my  competitors, 
gentlemen,  I  will  wait  and  claim  the  favor 
of  speaking  to  you  in  my  turn  when  he  has 
finished." 

But  this  did  not  suit  Albi^who,  feeling  no 
desire  to  have  Horace  and  Jean  Kerjou  at 
arms*-length  of  him  whilst  he  proceeded 
with  the  rest  of  his  oration,  yelled  out  at 
the  moment  they  were  moving  towards  the 
platform  :  *'  This  is  no  place  for  aristocrats 
and  s}'cophant8." 

There  was  a  sensation. 
"  No,"  roared  he,  follotring  up  his  advan- 
tage. "  Keep  out  those  men,  citizens,  who 
come  with  smooth  words  to  ensnare  your 
confidence.  The  poor  have  suffered  enough, 
I  should  think,  from  having  put  faith  in 
men  who  betrayed  them.  If  France  is 
bowed  down  in  chains  and  tears  at  tliis  min- 
ute, it  is  from  having  trusted  in  adventurers. 
Back  I  Tell  them  to  go  back  to  their  masked 
balls,  their  operas  —  anywhere  they  please 
out  of  the  Bight  of  honest  workmen  whom 
they  and  their  compeers  have  reduced  to 
slavery.  See  I  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  but  lying  promises,  and  they  quail 
miserably  before  your  looks.  Citizens  I  what 
the  Workman  wants  is  his  lost  liberties,  his 
independence,  the  sovereignty  that  was  rav- 
ished from  him  four  years  ago  when  he  was 
off  his  guard  —  these  men  will  bring  you 
flatteries ;  your  liberties  and  your  sovereign- 
ty, they  would  not  give  you  if  tliey  could." 

An  ominous  murmur  rose.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  many  there  present  cared  much 
for  their  sovereignty,  or  were  even  conscious 
that  they  had  lost  it;  but  Albi  spoke  with 
a  communicative  fervor,  his  hand  was 
stretched  out  menacingly,  and  the  three 
strangers,  instead  of  cowering  under  his 
harangue,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  both  con- 
temptuous and  arrogant.  Emile,  it  is  true, 
sought  to  utter  some  words  of  quiet  protest ; 
but  the  Legitimist,  Jean  Eerjou,  thwarted 


this  endeavor  by  shoaling  with  foij,  "  Toa 
rascally  hound,  if  all  roar  party  were  of 
the  same  mud  as  yourself  the  raviib- 
ing  of  yoor  liberties  was  the  wisest  tkmf 
that  was  ever  done,  for  slaTery  and  dog- 
whips  are  the  only  things  you  are  fit  iarJ* 

At  this  there  was  an  immeose  daaior. 
^  Knock  him  down  t  "  cried  a  young  work- 
man,  with  solid  arms.  **  Chuck  them  oat !  * 
chorussed  twenty  voices  more.  **  Stand 
back  1 "  roared  Horace  to  an  individoal  who 
was  flourishing  a  rule  over  liis  head,  and  a« 
the  individual  cmly  answered  with  a  grta, 
a  crashing  blow,  levelled  straight  between 
the  eyes,  sent  him  backwards  into  the  wood- 
shavings.  The  rest  of  the  scene  was  en- 
acted amidst  clouds  of  dusty  scuflling,  blas- 
phemies, heavy  thuds  of  bodies  rolled  over 
onto  the  floor,  and  finally  the  opening  wide 
of  a  door,  and  the  precipitate  descent  of 
three  persons  down  the  staircase,  with  a 
tempest  of  valedictory  howls  from  behind. 

The  candidate  and  his  two  companions 
found  themselves  in  the  yard,  braised,  dasty, 
torn,  but  not  bloodstained,  and  miDus  their 
hats. 

Jean  Kerjou  felt  in  his  pockets,  and 
discovered  that  his  watch  and  purse  wen 
intact. 

"It  must  have  been  an  oversight  of 
theirs,'*  he  remarked  quietly. 
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At  last  the  day  of  election  dawned  —  n 
glonous  day  of  lustrous  sunshine  —  the 
weather  for  great  events  or  popular  solem- 
nities. Horace  awoke  with  confidence, 
though  pale  and  full  of  resentment,  for  the 
treatment  he  had  endured  in  the  workshop 
was  rankling  in  his  memory,  causing  hira 

Crofound  humiliation,  mingled  with  a  now 
urning  desire  to  crush  his  rivals.  The 
Radicids  had  attempted  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  events  and  the  '*  Tocsin  ** 
had  published  a  fantastic  account  of  how 
the  *^  pseudo-liberal "  candidate  had  been 
expelled  with  ignominy  '♦  by  the  outra^red 
artisans  whom  he  had  sought  to  eajtje.** 
This  had  led  to  the  instant  despatching  of 
two  seconds  with  a  demand  for  a  formal 
retractation,  which  had  been  accorded; 
Max  Delormay  opportunely  remembering 
the  fate  of  Paul  de  Cosaque.  But  neither  the 
fantastic  account  nor  the  retractation  had 
done  Horace  much  good.  His  friends 
opined  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  let 
the  attack  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  '*  Tocsin  " 
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crttered  piercing  shrieks  at  what  it  called 
Is  Yioiation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
one  who  termed  himself  a  Republican. 
This  weather  augurs   favorably/'  said 
.»«Lle,  looking  out  of  the  window  as  the 
leigfaboring  hSifrj  of  Ste.  Genevieve  chimed 
Line  o'clock. 
"  Tes,  the  shopkeepers  will  not  stay  at 
liome   as  they  ao   when  it  rains,"  added 
J«an  Keijon,   who  had   come  early.    "I 
li.ave  seen  more  than  one  French  election 
marred  by  showers  which  kept  the  rain- 
fearing  classes  within  doors  and    allowed 
^lie  tag-rag  and  bobtail  to  have  it  all  their 
o^wn  way. 

A  knock,  and  M.  Pochemolle  entered,  in 

Iftis  Sunday  coat  and  hat,  clean-shaved  and 

meet    respectable.       After  much   mental 

tribulation  and  long  doubts  as  to  the  course 

lie  ought  to  pursne,  he  had  arrived  at  the 

oonclusion  that  as  the  two  votes  of  himself 

a.ad  his.  son  could  not  possibly  affect  the 

general  result   in   a  constituency  of  fii^y 

thousand,  he  would  generously  give  them 

to  M.    Gerold.     So  he  was  now  come  to 

say  that  he  and  M.  Alcibiade,  —  who^  by 

the  way,  exercised  his  civic  privilege  for 

the  first  time  —  had  risen  betimes  in  order 

to  record  their   suffrasi^es  as  soon  as  ever 

the    doors    of  the   Mairie   were   opened. 

**  And   we   were  certainly   the   first   who 

voted.  Monsieur,"  added  he,  with  effusion. 

''  Ay,  we  were  alone  in  the  room  with 

the  Mayor  and  the  gendarmes,"  chimed  in 

M.   Alcibiade,  whose  hair  was  profusely 

oiled  for  the  occasion.     "What  they  call 

the  *  urn '  is  a  lon^  box  with  a  slit  in  it, 

and  when  I  saw  Uiat,  I  thought  I  might 

manage  to  slip  in   several    voting   tickets 

together  —  I'd  got  my  pocket  full  of  them 

—  but  the  mayor  didn't  allow  us  to  put 

them  in  ourselves.    It's  he  who  does  it." 

Another  knock,  and  in  sailed  M.  Filo- 
selle with  a  new  waistcoat  of  more  striking 
tartan  pattern  than  any  before  witnessed, 
and  lavender  gloves  to  match.  He  bowed 
with  ease.  He  too  had  been  voting,  hav- 
ing come  up  to  Paris  for  the  special  pur- 
rse  the  night  before.  "  Yesterday  morning 
was  at  Marseilles,  M.  le  Marquis,  and 
deep  in  a  negotiation  for  sending  a  cargo 
of  cracked  bugles  to  China,  where  they 
could  pass  for  new,  the  Chinese  not  being 
musical ;  but  I  said,  *  Duty  before  profit,' 
and  here  I  am.  When  that  sun  sets 
may  you  be  deputy  for  Paris,  then  I  shall 
return  to  Marseilles  as  pleased  as  if  all 
the  cracked  bugles  in  Christendom  had 
been  shipped  to  rekin,  and  I  had  received 
seven  per  cent  on  the  commission." 

This  cheerful  commencement  to  the  day 
removed  the  cloud  from  Horace's  brow. 
He  dressed  himself  with  care  and  salliod 
out  with  the  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to 
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the  Hdtel  Macrobe,  professedly  to  see  its 
owner,  really  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Ang^lique.  His  interviews  with  the  finan- 
cier's daughter  had  not  been  many  since 
the  scene  at  the  fancy  f)lte.  Whether  it 
was  that  she  avoided  him,  or  that  he  was 
unlucky  in  his  hours  for  calling,  she  never 
seemed  to  be  alone  when  he  was  in  her 
company.  There  was  always  the  Marquis 
of  This  or  the  Count  of  'Aiat,  and  some- 
times bevies  of  ladies  eng^ed  in  solving 
grave  problems  affecting  we  shape  of  a 
bonnet  or  the  length  of  a  skirt.  If  he 
could  have  outstaid  these  nobles  and  these 
ladies— but  then  M.  Macrobe  remained  or 
Aunt  Doroth^e,  which  was  proper  and 
correct  but  embarrassing,  insomuch  as  when 
she  was  not  actually  obliged  to  take  part 
in  the  conversation,  Ang^lique  sat,  resplen- 
dent and  divine,  but  silent. 

On  the  election  morning,  however,  M. 
Macrobe  pretexted  having  a  letter  to  write 
before  going  out  with  Horace  to  the 
committee-room.  He  withdrew;  Aunt 
Dorotb^e  was  up  stairs,  and  Horace  found 
himself  for  a  moment  alone  with  An<;c^lique. 
It  was  in  the  boudoir  which  the  financier 
had  fitted  up  with  such  luxury  and  taste 
for  his  daughter.  Rare  objects  of  art 
gleamed  on  tables  and  consoles,  choice 
flowers  reared  their  scented  heads  out  of 
exquisitely-tinted  vases.  Ang^lique's  beau- 
ty shone  with  greater  radiance  amidst  these 
surroundings,  Uke  a  peerless  jewel  out  of  a 
costly  setting.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
and  wore  a  single  rose  in  her  hair.  A  glan- 
cing sunbeam  fell  upon  a  curl  that  rested  on 
her  shoulder  and  made  it  glisten  like  spun 
gold. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  father  she 
blushed  and  rose,  feigning  to  examine  a 
scarlet  jardenia.  Horace  approached  her 
with  emotion. 

"  Will  you  let  me  offer  you  a  flower  ? " 
she  said,  as  if  to  ward  off  words  which  she 
expected  yet  shrank  fi*om,  and  she  broke 
off  the  finest  sprig.  But,  as  soon,  she 
clasped  her  hands,  blushed  deeper,  and 
said,  **  But  no,  I  am  forgetting  that  this  is 
the  day  of  your  election  and  1  am  offering 
you  the  color  of  your  adversaries  —  those 
bad  men  who,  they  tell  me,  say  such  cruel 
things. 

*^And  does  it  pain  you  that  bad  men 
should  say  such  cruel  things?  But  give 
me  the  flower,  it  has  a  price  now  that  you 
have  culled  it" 

He  took  it  from  her  hand  and  fixed  it  in 
his  button-hole.  She  continued  to  gaze  at 
the  jardenias,  but  found  nothing  more  to 
say ;  so  he  gently  drew  her  hand  in  his  and 
murmured :  "  Do  you  know  why  this  day  is 
so  anxious  a  one  m  my  life  ?  It  is  because 
it  may  prove  the  starting-point  to  a  career 
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of  honor  which  I  ehall  Ift^  as  my  only  for- 
tune  at  the  feet  of  her  1  adore — at  your 
feet" 

She  tamed  to  him  with  blushing  and 
almost  piteous  entreaty. 

"  Oh !  why  do  you  say  that  to  me,  M. 
Gerold,  when  Georgette  is  so  much  better 
and  worthier  of  you  than  I? — You,  who 
are  a  famous  man,  who  will  become  a  great 
one,  require  a  partner  who  is  cleyer  and 
can  aid  you.  I  could  not  do  that — I 
know  I  could  not — and  I  should  make  you 
unhwpy,  however  much  I  tried  to  do  other- 
wise. 

*'  I  do  not  want  a  partner  who  would  aid 
me  by  cleverness,"  answered  Horace,  sofUy. 
'*''  There  is  a  help  more  potent  than  that  to 
brace  the  nerve  and  smooth  the  path  of  man, 
and  that  help  you  could  give  if  you  tried  to 
love  me  a  little.  Promise  me  that  and  you 
will  make  me  more  than  happy." 

Her  bosom  heaved,  and  in  her  trouble 
she  could  only  falter : 

"  If  it  were  really  for  your  happiness,  M. 
Gerold ;  but  it  is  not  Oh,  I  feel  it  is  not ! 
But,  tell  me,  did  you  never,  never  love 
Georgette?" 

This  question,  which  revealed  the  first 
timid  germs  of  feminine  sentiment,  trans- 
ported him.  He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips : 
"  Never,"  he  said,  decidedly ;  **  never." 

Footsteps  resounded  outside.  Instinc- 
tively they  drew  apart 

"  Now  then,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  am 
at  your  service,"  said  M.  Macrobe,  return- 
ing. *^  My  child,  make  your  best  courtesy 
to  M.  Grerold,  who,  before  you  see  him 
again,  will  be  the  most  enviable  man  in 
France." 

Elections  in  France  under  the  Imperial 
system  were  not  the  noisy  and  boisterous 
events  they  are  in  certain  other  countries. 
Although  this  election  was  regarded  with 
mortal  anxiety  by  a  full  million  of  French 
Liberals,  who  watched  in  it  for  the  first 
feeble  symptoms  of  independent  revival, 
the  streets  showed  little  or  no  signs  that 
any  thing  unusual  was  taking  place.  It  was 
a  Sunday,  as  French  polling-days  always 
ore;  the  church-bells  rang,  citizens,  with 
glossy  hats  on  their  heads  and  smart  wives 
on  their  arms,  were  trooping  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  or  to  the  railway  stations  to  catch 
excursion  trains;  and  there  was  the  cus- 
tomary sprinkling  of  soldiers  in  dress  uni- 
forms, some  of  whom  to  be  sure,  stopped 
and  stared  a  moment  at  the  yellow,  red, 
and  white  candidate's  addresses  glaring  on 
the  dead  walls.  But  this  was  aU.  It  was 
only  in  the  quarters  comprised  in  the  10th 
Circumscription  that  any  electoral  move- 
ments could  be  witnessed,  and  even  here 
the  proceedings  were  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter.   The  Circumscription  was  divided  I 


into  twelve  sections,  and  in  each  one  «f 
these  was  a  polling-place  provided  by  &i 
Municipality — that  is,  a  room  hired  on  the 
ground-floor  of  some  eligible  house  deco- 
rated Hat  the  occasion  by  a  tricolor  fla^ 
Anybody  was  free  to  enter  these  rooms  oa ' 
condition  of  standing  quiet  They  con- 
tained two-  gendarmes,  a  deal-box  with  a 
slit  in  the  lid,  a  table,  and  behind  the 
table  a  halMozen  gentlemen,  delegates  of 
the  Maine  and  of  we  dififerent  candidates, 
seated  on  chairs.  The  electors  came  vp 
one  by  one,  handed  their  voting  tickets 
folded  to  the  municipal  ofiicer,  who  dropped 
them  at  once  through  the  slit,  and  then  re- 
tired in  silence.  No  shouting,  no  cfaeen, 
no  party  cries.  Outside  some  toaten  dis- 
tributed voting  papers  to  new-comers,  and 
knots  of  two  or  three  electors  loitered  in 
the  roadway  discussing  the  prospects  of 
the  candidate  they  favored.  Bat  these 
groups  were  never  allowed  to  congregate 
into  crowds.  A  couple  of  sergenU-^erviBe 
paced  watchfully  up  and  down,  saying, 
'^Circulez,  messieurs,  s'il  voas  plait,  cir- 
culez." 

Horace's  committee-room  was  in  a  street 
not  very  far  from  the  Rue  Ste.  Genevieve. 
When  he  drove  up  to  the  door  with  the 
financier  he  found  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  throng  that  he  had  yet  seen  that  day, 
and  a  good  many  hats  were  lifted  as  he 
alighted — one  or  two  hands  even  pressed 
forward  to  shake  his.  Inside,  the  room 
was  crowded  with  Horace's  friends  and 
with  newspaper  reporters  come  to  pick  np 
the  latest  news.  Ijie  "  Gazette  des  Boole- 
vards  "  mustered  in  great  force,  so  did  3ir. 
Drydust,  who  had  brought  a  youthful  Brit- 
ish peer  with  him,  the  Viscount  Margate, 
and  was  describing  to  his  lordship  the  mech- 
anism of  universal  suffrage  botn  amongst 
that  and  other  peoples.  A  shout  arose  as 
Horace  darkened  the  doorway,  and  fifVy 
voices  were  raised  to  announce  to  him  thie 
results  of  the  first  four  hours'  polling,  as 
gathered  approximately  from  the  ticket- 
distributors  at  the  difierent  sections :  — 

Gerold 2,300 

Bourbatruelle  .    .    .     1,200 
Albi 450 

There  might  not  be  much  in  these  figures, 
for  a  large  number  of  electors  came  with 
their  voting  tickets  in  their  pockets  and  did 
not  accept  those  proffered  at  the  doors; 
still  they  sent  a  flush  to  the  face  of  the  tri- 
umphant candidate.  Mr.  Drydust  declared 
aloud  that  they  must  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive, the  numerous  elections  he  had  seen 
having  invariably  been  decided  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  four  hours'  polling. 
M.  Bourbatruelle  was    he  official  candi 
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date.    It  was  not  ve^  easy  to  elect  a  per- 
sonage suited,  to  this  <{elicate  post  in  a  city 
Bmch  as  Paris,  and  onder  tlie  circumstances, 
Dd.   Bourbatruelle  was  really  not  a  bad 
csboice.    He  was  a  manufacturer  of  clay- 
pipes.      Every  clay-pipe  in  Paris  issued 
£rom  his  stores  bore  the  name  of  Bourba- 
truelle printed  in   small   letters  next  the 
jonoutb-piece.    On  bringing  him  forward,  the 
CrOTemment  had  suggested  that  it  would 
<io  no  harm  to  print  this  name  of  Bourba- 
TRUEi^LB  a  little    bigger,    to  prefix  the 
"vrords  Vote  for,   and  to  desseminate  a 
liandred  thousand  clay-pipes,  thus  amended, 
eratis  amongst  the  population.    M.  Bour- 
Datraelle  had  improved  upon  the  hint  by 
causing  8cre<rs  of  sha^  to  be  bestowed  along 
^with  &e  pipes  —  which  was  not  bribery, 
although  it  mio^ht  have  been  deemed  so  hiid 
M.  Bourbatruelle  been  a  Liberal,  but  simply 
a  small  token  of  affectionate  generosity. 
Tliere  was  a  general  impression  current 
that    M.  Boun>atruelle  was    a  fool  —  an 
erroneous  idea,  for  a  man  is  not  a  fool  who 
can  make  himself  a  milliounaire  by  selling 
clay-pipes.    J£  the  Corps  L^gislatif  were 
ever  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  affecting  the 
pipe-industry,  every  thing  tended  to  show 
that  M.  Bourbatruelle  would  prove  himself 
ftlioroughly  competent  to  defend  his    in- 
terests.    Of  course,  as  regards  laws  that 
had  no  connection  with  pipes,  M.  Bourba- 
truelle was  indifierent,  and  was  expected 
to  be  so,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  chosen  for  official  candidate. 
M.  Bourbatruelle  had  behaTed  like  a  gen- 
tleman towards  Horace,  leaving  a  card  upon 
him,  and  bowing  to  lum  with  great  civility 
once  when  they  had  met  in  the  street    Hor- 
ace had  followed  suit  in  the  matter  of  the 
card,  and  returned  the  bow  widi  respect. 
He  had  no  animosity  for  M.  Bourbatruelle, 
and  it  gave  him  keen  pleasure  to  see  that 
he  was  completely  distancing  AlbL 

"  I  see  every  hope  of  our  obtaining  the 
victory,  M.  Gerold,"  said  the  grave  and  em- 
phatic Baron  Margauld.  **  Madame  de 
Margauld  has  charged  me  to  convey  to  you 
her  good  wishes.  1  think  she  has  been  not 
unoccupied  in  canvassing  for  you  among 
some  of  her  friends.'' 

"  I  am  most  grateful,"  answered  Horace 
earnestly,  ^'  and  whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  election,  believe  me  I  shall  never  forget 
the  kindness  that  has  been  so  freely  lavished 
on  me." 
Jean  Kerjou  ran  in  breathless. 
^  I  havejust  come  from  the  section  of  the 
Rue  de  Tournon.  Emile  came  there  to 
vote,  and  brought  ninety-two  workmen 
with  him  —  all  rabid  supporters  of  Albi. 
He  had  talked  them  over.  Ah,  you  should 
have  heard  him  I  You've  sot  a  brother 
there  who  is  not  made  of  ordmary  stuff.    If 


he  had  time  to  go  the  round  of  all  the 
workshops  by  himself  to-day,  you  would  fiy 
to  the  top  of  the  poll  like  a  flag  to  the 
masthead. 

The  voting  begins  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  concludes  at  six,  and  it  is  from  this 
latter  hour  that  the  real  excitement  of  a 
Parisian  election  commences.  But  the  cen- 
tre of  animation  is  not  so  much  in  the  vot- 
ing quarters  as  on  the  Boulevards.  On 
those  three  hundred  yards  of  holy  ground 
between  the  Op^ra  Comique  and  the 
Th^fttre  des  Vari^tes  every  man  flocks  who 
holds  a  pen  or  a  pencil,  who  may  wear  a 
gown  or  an  epaulette,  who  is  anybody  or 
any  thing — journalists,  artists,  barristers, 
officers,  novelists,,  stockbrokers,  all  jumbled 
together,  smoking,  chatterinor,  gesticulating, 
and  waiting  for  the  evening  papers.  At 
half^past  six  on  the  evening  of  the  election 
you  could  not  have  dropped  so  much  as  a 
pea  from  the  balconv  of  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  Boulevard  Montmartre  without  its 
alighting  on  the  hat  of  somebody.  The 
crowd  surged  rather  than  flowed.  The 
caf<Ss  were  crammed  to  suffocation — not  a 
seat  to  be  had  in  them. 

The  lamp-lighters,  with  their  long  lad- 
ders, found  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
head  against  the  current,  and  appealed  dis- 
tractedly to  be  allowed  to  pass.  In  the 
kiosks,  the  newspaper-women,  worn  out 
with  counting  money  and  folding  broad- 
sheets, had  nung  out  the  announcement 
which  is  their  signal  of  distress :  "  No 
change  given."  And  amidst  all  the  din, 
the  clinking  of  glasses  in  the  cafds,  the  rat- 
tling of  dominoes  on  the  marble  tables,  the 
cries  of  "  Out,  Monsieur ;  tout  de  suite" 
from  the  waiters,  snapped  the  exclamations, 
**  Gerold  wins  I  "  "  I'll  lay  on  Albi :  they 
say  the  Radicals  polled  in  the  afternoon." 
"  I  vote  an  address  of  condolence  to  Bour- 
batruelle." 

Of  a  sudden,  a  tremendous  rush.  A  string 
of  newsboys  were  coming  full  tilt  down 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  metropolis  of  printers, 
with  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Gazette  des 
Boulevards."  They  are  mobbed.  The  kiosks 
are  stormed.  A  deluge  of  copper  coin  en- 
sues —  those  who  have  no  sous  give  francs, 
and  the  papers  were  torn  open :  — 

"Latest  News. 

**  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  with 
our  second  edition,  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion are  still  uncertain ;  but  the  contest  his 
been  a  very  severe  one.  Until  two  o'clock 
the  Liberal  candidate  maintained  the  head ; 
but  the  majority  of  electors  did  not  poll  till 
late,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  votes 
are  so  equally  divided  that  a  '  ballotage ' 
will  be  necessary.  The  greatest  oixler  pre- 
vails." 
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Ten  minutes  later  the  second  edition  of 
the  **  Sentinelle  "  appeared,  and  was  cleared 
away  in  two  minutes  :  — 

**  Election  of  the  10th  Circumbcrip- 

TION. 

**  The  votes  are  being  counted  as  fast  as 
possible  in  the  different  sections,  and  it  is 
now  beyond  doubt  that  the  Government 
have  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat,  the 
aggregate  of  votes  given  to  the  two  Opposi- 
tion candidates  amounting  to  almost  double 
the  number  polled  by  the  Official  candidate. 
M.  Horace  Gerold's  committee  are  sanguine ; 
but  at  M.  Albi's  head-quarters  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  immense  m^ority 
of  votes  polled  in  the  aflemoon  were  ror  the 
Radical  interest.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  how  far  this  rumor  is  correct." 

Finally,  at  about  eight,  an  impossible, 
indescribable  scrimmage  greeted  the  third 
edition  of  the  "  Tocsin,"  brought  damp  from 
the  press  by  men  wild  with  excitement,  and 
shrieking :  "  Final  Result !  " 

This  is  what  the  "  Tocsin  "  printed :  — 

"Close  of  the  Poll. 
Tbiubcph  of  the  Radical  Candidate. 

lO^A  Circum$cHption. 
Number  of  Registered  Electors,  51,515 
Number  of  Votes  recorded,        45,963 
Absolute  Majority  required,       22,982 

Albi  ....         19,310 

BOURBATRUELLB         .  14,518 

Gerold      .         .         .         12,125 

None  of  the  candidates  having  obtained 
the  absolute  majority,  a  *ballotage'  will 
take  place  this  day  fortnight." 


I  than  he  himself  woald.  He  must  go  in  look- 
ing unconcerned,  cheerful,  if  he  ooidd ;  fe 
rehearsed  one  or  two  things  which  he  atiM 
say  to  console  Emile.  And  so  be  readni 
Rue  Ste.  Grenevi^ve. 

But  just  as  he  was  aboot  to  cra^  ife 
road  opposite  M.  PochemoUe's  house,  ke 
was  arrested  by  aloud  and  jubilant  ciaaor 
proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  stieet,  aai 
a  Joyous  crowd  debouched  uttering  shooli 
of  triumph,  and  escorting  a  man  percM 
high  alofl  on  a  pair  of  stalwart  shonl^n. 
It  was  Albi's  constituents  chairing  him  fitn 
his  committee-room  to  his  home.  The  po- 
lice had  made  some  sort  of  effort  to  prevent 
it,  but  they  were  too  few,  and  the  men  loo 
many — something  like  a  couple  of  famF 
dred ;  besides  wmch,  the  procession  vas 
only  noisy,  not  obstreperous,  so  tiiat  it 
was  best  to  let  it  alone.  On  they  came, 
cheering  with  all  the  power  of  their  loi^ 
and  tossing  their  caps  into  the  nlr ;  and  & 
inhabitants,  attracted  by  this  sight  of  bj- 
gone  times,  came  out  on  to  their  doorstepay 
to  look  and  nod,  and  clap  their  hands ;  soe- 
cess  excites  applause,  like  sunshine  the 
song  of  birds.  Horace  remained  staodlog 
where  he  was,  motionless ;  but  just  as  ths 
exulting  troop  approached,  a  window  iacio^ 
him  was  opened,  and  Geoi^tte  appeared. 
She  looked  oiit  and  saw  him  at  once.  Be 
was  standing  in  the  full  light  of  a  gas^amp 
—  she  at  an  angle  where  her  features  were 
plainly  visible  —  and  their  eyes  met.  Bapid 
as  lightning  she  darted  on  him  a  look  ci 
contempt  and  derisive  triumph,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  vanquishers  swept  be- 
neath her,  leaned  forward,  caught  up  a  ooas- 
gay  that  was  standing  on  the  siU,  and  threw 
It  to  AlbL 


This  news  was  brought  to  Horace  in  his 
committee-room,  and  he  managed  to  glide 
out  un perceived  amid  the  consternation  and 
tumult  which  it  occasioned.  He  had  not 
eaten  since  the  morning,  excitement  having 
left  him  no  appetite,  and  he  now  felt  faint ; 
his  steps  were  nurried  and  unsteady.  Peo- 
ple passed  him  with  contented  faces,  re- 
turning home  afler  their  Sunday  wa^k ;  and 
how  he  envied  those  people,  who  probably 
led  uneventful  lives  and  had  no  ambition  1 
In  a  quiet  street  an  Italian  was  grinding  an 
organ,  and  a  ring  of  little  children  danced 
around  him,  filling  the  evening  air  with  their 
gay,  crowing  Iau;7hter.  He  rather  won- 
dered that  these  children  did  not  read  on 
his  face  how  disappointed  and  unhappy  he 
was,  and  pause  in  their  merry-making ;  but 
he  tried  to  smile  to  them  kindly,  and  he 
thought  the  music  the  sweetest,  most  pathet- 
ic he  haul  ever  heard.  When  close  to  his 
lodgings,  he  stopped,  remembering  Emile. 
EQs  brother  would  take  this  to  heart  more 


CHAPTER   XXHL 

MACROBB  1  LA  BESCOUSaB. 

To  have  been  during  three  months  the 
most  prominent  man  in  one's  country,  to 
have  dreamed  of  becoming,  at  an  a^  wbeo 
others  are  subalterns,  the  unique  represent- 
ative and  leader  of  a  party  that  numbered 
the  best,  wisest,  and  greatest  men  of  Fraacs 
—  and  to  find  one's  self  suddenly  fallen 
again  to  the  position  of  writer  on  a  second- 
rate  newspaper,  was  bitter  enough.    But 
what  redoubled  the  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion of  Horace  was  the  way  in  which  his 
supporters  of  yesterday  —  the  journals  that 
haa  been  histchampions — hastened  to  de- 
sert him  and  passed  to  the  side  of  his  rival. 
So  long  as  it  nad  been  a  question  of  chooe- 
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ing  l>e^ween  two  candidates  —  one  an  edu- 
ea.tecl  gentleman,  the  son  of  an  illustrious 
p&triot,  and  a  proved  Liberal  like  Horace ; 
the  otlier,  a  darksome  and  not  over  well- 
knoiRrn  Bevolutionist  like  Albi  —  the  mod- 
erate, enlightened  organs  of  public  opinion 
luul  not  hesitated.     But  now  that  the  ulti- 
iiia;te  lay  between  taking  the  official  candi- 
date or  having  Albi,  the  issue  was  changed. 
Ailer  all,  Albi  was  a  Liberal,  he  would  not 
▼ote  as  the  other  two  hundred  and  sixty 
meml>ers  in  that  servile,   voiceless  cham- 
l>er.      He  would  raise  his  cry  on  behalf  of 
proscribed    freedom;   he     would     protest 
the  laws  of  tyranny  passed  in  the 
of  France.     It  was  absolutely  neces- 
ihat  the  Opposition  should  have,  at 
least,  one  spokesman ;  and  the  liberal  jour- 
nals unanimously  called  upon  Horace  Ge- 
rold  to  retire  in  Albi's  favor.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Emile,  though  he  did  not  ver- 
bally urge  thb  course,  implied  by  his  man- 
ner   that  he  desired    its    adoption;    and 
Manuel     Gerold,    \mting  from    Brussels, 
spoke  of  it  as  imperative  —  as  a  tbing  that 
diiU  not  even  admit  of  discussion.    <*The 
life  of  a  public  man,"  he  wrote,  *'  must  be 
one   of  self-sacrifice.     Personal   ambition, 
predilections,    rancors,  must    all   sink  be- 
lore  considerations  of  public  good.     This 
man  was  your  enemy  yesterday,  to-day  you 
must  be  his  ally ;  else  your  electors  would 
liave  the  right  to  think  it  is  yourself  you 
wished  to  serve,  not  them." 

To  resign  in  favor  of  Albi,  to  further  the 
return  of  a  man  who  had  pursued  him  with 
uncalled-for  spite,  marred  his  own  certain 
triumph,  and  who,  had  the  positions  been 
reversed,  would  never  have  given  way  to 
him  —  having  vowed  not  to  do  so  when  he 
started  —  this  was  an  act  of  magnanimity 
which    demanded    superhuman    courage. 
Horace  blenched  at  it ;  it  chilled  his  heart 
.  to  think  of.     Nor  did  his  judgment  incline 
to  it  readily ;  for  was  not  this  man  a  mali- 
cious, serpent-tongued  slanderer  —  had  he 
not  shown  himseli'  both  tortuous-minded  and 
unscrupulous,  and  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Liberal  party  could  be  benefited 
by  having  such  a  personage  as  that  for  its 
representative?       In    his    perplexity    he 
sought  the   Hotel  Macrobe,  as  much  to 
cheer  himself  afler  his  cruel  deception  by 
a  look  at  and  a  word  from  Ang^lique,  as  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  financier  whom  he  was 
beginning  to  look  at  as  his  mentor.    But, 
as  though    all  creation  were    conspiring 
against  him,   neither  Ang^lique  nor  her 
father  were  at  home.     So  he  walked  back 
sorrowfully  and  betook  himself  to  the  soci- 
ety of  his  friends  of  the  ^  Gazette  des  Bou- 
levards," the  only  paper  which  had  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  whose  advice,  as  con- 
veyed energetically  by  Jean  Eerjou,  was 


*<not  to  abet  the  eatry  of  a  blackguard 
into  Parliament." 

M.  Macrobe  was  not  at  home,  because 
closeted  in  private  conversation  with  M.  le 
Ministre  Gribaud.  This  time  the  financier 
was  subjected  to  no  ante-room  delay  as  at 
his  last  audience.  On  his  arrival  the  ven- 
erable Bernard  had  saluted  him  to  the 
Sound,  and  ushered  him  at  once  into  the 
inister's  presence,  and  M.  Gribaud  had 
motioned  to  him  with  his  finger  to  take  a 
seat. 

"  Well,  M.  Macrobe,*'  began  his  Excel- 
lency, raiher  sourly.  ''It  seems  we've 
overdone  it." 

*'  I  certainly  thought  the  official  candi- 
date would  get  through,  your  Excellency. 
It  never  entered  my  thoughts  that  this  man 
Albi  could  make  such  a  hit." 

''Nineteen  thousand  votes,  and  twelve 
thousand  given  to  young  Gerold;  thirty- 
one  thousand  Oppositionists  in  one  con- 
stituency I  Ah  I  how  right  we  are  to  keep 
the  curb  well  strained ;  how  quickly  this 
devil-city  would  overturn  us  if  we  let  it  I 
But  now  what  is  to  be  done?  Albi  of 
course  will  not  retire ;  but  will  Gerold  do 
so  in  favor  of  our  man,  as  you  predicted  ?  " 

"  Things  have  not  turned  out  as  I  had 
planned,"  answered  M.  Macrobe,  with  his 
brows  knit.  "  I  had  counted  that  the  two 
rival  candidatm*es  would  divide  the  Opposi- 
tion votes  and  allow  the  Government  nom- 
inee to  get  in  easily ;  but  then  I  had  not 
foreseen  that  the  Opposition  was  so  strong. 
As  for  Albi,  we  have  no  hold  on  him.  He 
came  f(»rward  on  the  understanding  that 
his  expenses  should  be  paid  and  that  he 
should  have  tbe  funds  to  start  a  paper.  It 
was  necessary  to  find  a  name  which  would 
rally  a  certain  number  of  Radicals ;  but  I 
imagined  that  he  would  get  ten  thousand 
votes  at  the  most,  and  that  when  he  had 
served  our  purpose  we  could  simply  let  him 
drop  and  suppress  his  journal.  But,  for  the 
present,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  try  this. 
He  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  brought  him  forward;  he 
fancies  it  is  a  Badicid  Committee,  and  if 
this  committee  were  to  play  him  false  at 
such  a  moment,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  succeeding,  he  would  suspect  something 
and  denounce  it  aloud ;  for  though  he  be  a 
vicious,  venomous  brute,  he  is  no  traitor. 
No,  he  must  never  learn  that  the  commit- 
tee under  whose  orders  he  has  been  acting 
is  composed  of  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Pre- 
fecture, and  that  all  his  contributors  on  the 
'  Tocsin,'  with  the  exception  of  that  simple- 
ton Delormay,  draw  their  inspirations  from 
Ministerial  source.  The  scandal  would  be- 
come public  and  injure  the  Grovemment. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  defeat  Albi  on  Sun- 
day week;  then  the  committee  can  aaj 
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tliati  his  electioD  haying  fidled^  they  see  no 
use  in  continuing  the  paper,  and  withdraw 
their  caution  money.  But  first  we  must 
beat  the  man,  and  now  there  remains  but 
one  way  to  do  that;  only  one." 

"  Which  ?  If  young  Ceroid  wiU  retire 
in  favor  of  Bonrbatruelie  we  might  manage. 
There  cannot  be  much  love  lost  between 
him  and  the  'Tocsin '  I  should  think."  And 
his  Excellency  chuckled  a  little. 

*'  No,  there  is  not.  He  hates  Albi  ten 
times  more  than  he  ever  iiated  the  Govern- 
meut,  and  if  left  alone  would  throw  the 
Radicals  overboard  without  much  parley. 
But  he  is  influenced  by  his  brother  —  a 
youn^  prig  — and  by  his  father,  so  that  al- 
thou^  I  should  not  actually  despair  of 
bringing  him  to  coalesce  with  us,  yet  the 
thing  would  req^uire  an  effort  and  more  di- 
plomacy than  It  would  be  worth.  I  say 
more  than  it  would  be  worth,  because  it  is 
not  so  sure  that  even  if  Grerold  did  resign 
in  Bourbatruelle's  favor,  all  his  electors 
would  obey  him.  The  unexpected  lead 
taken  by  Albi  has  roused  the  hopes  of  the 
Opuosition.  All  their  papers  are  now 
backing  Albi,  and  supposing  Uiat  out  of 
Gerold's  twelve  thousand  electors,  eight 
thousand  were  to  vote  for  the  official  can- 
didate, and  four  thousand  only  for  the  other 
man,  Albi  would  still  win.  I  suggest,  your 
Excellency,  that  the  man  who  should  with- 
draw is  M.  Bourbatruelle.  His  supporters 
would  naturally  poll  for  Ceroid  whether 
they  were  asked  to  do  it  or  not,  and  these 
fourteen  thousand  votes  would  beat  the 
Radicals  out  of  the  field." 

"  And  Gerold ;  how  will  he  behave  when 
he  is  in  the  House  ?  You  were  not  encour- 
aging on  this  score  last  time  we  talked  the 
matter  over," 

_  "  True,  your  Excellency ;  but  the  condi- 
tions are  altered.  It*Gerold  had  been  elected 
as  an  Opposition  candidate,  he  would  have 
given  us  trouble,  but  if  he  gets  in  now,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  he  owes  it  to  the 
Conservatives.  The  affair,  however,  must 
be  managed  with  tact  Let  Monsieur  Boui^ 
batruelle  withdraw  without  recommending 
his  electors  to  vote  for  anybody.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  opposition  press,  deeming  that 
Albi,  with  his  nineteen  thousand  original 
votes,  has  the  best  chance,  will  probably 
continue  to  support  him ;  the  Government 
press,  on  the  contrary,  will  take  up  Gerold's 
colors,  and  this  will  serve  to  widen  the 
breach  which  the  first  day's  poll  has  made 
between  the  Liberal  candidate  and  the  Rad- 
icals. Once  in  the  House,  the  conviction 
that  he  b  virtually  representing  a  constitu- 
ency of  Bonapartists  and  temperate  Lib- 
erals will  keep  Ceroid  within  bounds.  He 
is  not  likely  to  forget  the  party  that  op- 
posed him  so  ruthlessly,  and  he  will  feel 


proportionate  gratitade  for  the  mui 
cured  his  triumph.  A  little  coorfeesy 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  his  colleagoes  vQl 
do  the  rest  But  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst — I  mean,  if  Ceroid  proves  nnmanage- 
able  —  he  need  not  remain  in  the  Howtt 
more  than  a  year.  We  are  in  1S56 ;  in  an- 
other twelvemonth  come  the  general  eleD- 
tions." 

His  Excellency  M.  Gribaud  rubbed  his 
left  ear  thoughtfully,  then  cracked  the 
joints  of  his  tough  fingers. 

^  Well,  we  will  try  your  plan,"  he    aud, 
slowly.      ^It's    rather   like    admitting    a 
young  wolf-cub  into  a  sheep-fold  to  pat  this 
Ceroid  into  the  Corps  L^gialatif ;  bat  pep- 
haps  the  cub's  teeth  are  a  bit  blunted.     I 
will  send  for  Bourbatruelle  at  once.     We 
shall  have  to  give  him  something.   H*oa,  the 
Legion  of  Honor  will  do.      Then  we  shall 
have  to  pay  his  expenses.    By  the  way.  Ce- 
roid has  not  got  a  ceniime,  of  course ;  and  I 
suppose  you*ve  not  found  out  what  he  2uid 
his  father  do  with  their  money  ?     I  learo 
fh>m  the  sub-prefect  at  Hautbourg    that 
charitable  donations  are  sent  by  them  every 
quarter-day ;  but  the  town  complains  thai 
it  is  ruined,  root  and  branch." 

'*  Better  days  will  perhaps  oome  for  it," 
answered  M.  Afacrobe,  laconically. 

'*  Yes,  if  you  succeed  in  your  rvle  of  Gen- 
eral Monk." 

*^Who  is  Greneral  Monk,  your  Excel- 
lency V  "  asked  M.  Macrobe ;  for,  though 
an  astute  financier,  his  historical  education 
had  been  neslected. 

'*  General  Monk  was  a  shrewd  fellow  who 
restored  a  penniless  young  king  to  his  es- 
tates and  then  helped  him  to  govern  them,** 
said  M.  Gribaud,  grinning  broadly. 

A  slight  tinge  of  color  came  to  M.  Ma- 
crobe's  parchment  countenance,  bat  he 
laughed. 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  was  well  repaid,  your 
Excellency." 

"  Oh,  yes  1  it  was  a  good  speculation,  as 
you  gentlemen  of  the  Bourse  say.**  And, 
continuing  to  grin,  M.  Gribaud  took  up  his 
I)en  and  indicted  a  line  to  M.  Bourbatruelle, 
the  clay-pipe  manufacturer.  "  This  will  do 
the  business,"  ho  said ;  ^'  but  mind.  Mon- 
sieur Macrobe,  I  am  acting  now  in  deference 
to  your  judgment,  and  we  shall  regard  yoo 
in  some  waj'  as  surety  for  this  young  fel- 
low's good  behavior." 

The  financier  made  an  obeisance,  and, 
the  audience  being  now  terminated,  with- 
drew. 

But  he  did  no^  go  siziiight  off  to  Horace 
to  hold  out  the  plank  of  safety  which  he  had 
just  hewn  out  for  him.  Events  had  marched 
fast,  but  the  time  had  come  for  accelerating 
them,  if  possible.  Horace  Grerold  had  en> 
tered  the  net»  the  meshes  must  now  be 
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upon  him  rapidly;    he    must    be 
.  ju^ht  to  propose  for  Ang^Uaue,  to  break 
'vrith  his  party,  and  to  place  huuself  in  M. 
DtfacTobe's  dependence,  all  at  one  swoop. 
*This  could  be  effected  by  leaving  him  to 
ftiis   misery  lor  these  next  few  days.     He 
cnust  be  leil  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  his   humiliation  —  to  chafe   and  writhe 
vinder  his  abandonment;  and  then,  when 
adl  the  world  seemed  bitterness  and  decep- 
^CJon  to  him,  his  future  father-in-law  could 
step  in  like  a  deus  ex  nMchindj  smooth  away 
liis  troubles,  and  send  him  careering  once 
more  on  the  high-road  to  glory.     So  M. 
2facrobe  merely  wrote  a  line  to  request 
Horace  not  to  take  any  steps  as  to  retiring 
until  the  following  Sunday  —  seven  days 
before  the  second  ballot  —  when  bis  com- 
mittee would  consider  the  subject,  and   by 
the  same  post  he  arranged  that  M.  Bourba- 
truelle's  retirement  should  also  be  held  in 
suspense  until  the  same  date.     This  done 
he  sent  Mdlle.  Ang^lique  into  the  country 
with  her  aunt  for  a  day  or  two,  and  took  an 
easy   opportunity   of   having    Horace    in- 
formed by  a  thinl  person   that  this  young 
lady  was  bein^  wooBd  by  the  Prince  of  Ar- 
eola, and  would  probably  soon  be  asked  in 
marriage  by  that  nobleman.     ^  If  he  really 
loves  her/'  argued  M.  Macrobe,  ^*  this  will 
make  him  miserable  and  furious ;  if  it  be  a 
mere  inclination,  jealousy  will  stimulate  it, 
and,    no    doubt,    fan    it    into    something 
warmer." 

Thus  the  week  passed  by.  The  posters 
with  Albi*s  name  were  renewed  on  the 
wall ;  the  "  Tocsin  "  gloated  over  its  victory 
and  reviled  the  conquered ;  the  chorus  of 
journals  which  besought  the  Liberal  candi- 
date to  do  his  "  duty  "  swelled  every  daV, 
and  Horace  himself  was  as  thoroughly 
galled,  distracted,  and  despondent,  as  can 
be  imagined. 

On  the  Sunday  he  paced  his  room  in  an 
agony  of  doubt,  trying  to  form  a  resolution, 
yet  not  daring  to  take  it 

*'  I  don't  see  that  there's  any  thin^  to 
hesitate  about,"  grumbled  royalist  Jean 
Kerjou,  who  was  embedded  in  an  arm-chair 
and  puffed  solemnly  at  a  cigar.  **  The  mo- 
ral sense  of  this  generation  seems  to  be 
blunted.  What  I  Here  is  a  cur  whom  you 
would  not  admit  into  your  back-kitchen, 
and  half  the  newspapers  of  France  are  lay- 
ing their  heads  together  to  plan  how  they 
may  foist  him  upon  an  assembly  of  gentle- 
men !  Gkxl  bless  the  days  when  there 
were  no  parliamentary  institutions  to  make 
Boch  tricks  look  excusable  in  the  name  of 
party  tactics.  Heaven  bless  the  times  when 
there  existed  a  freemasonry  between  gen- 
tlemen to  send  rogues  to  C!oventry,  and 
when  fellows  like  Albi  were  shunned  like 
the  pest." 


*^  It's  not  the  man  we  should  be  helping 
into  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  but  his  princi- 
ples," answered  Horace  feebly. 

"  Oh  I  his  principles,  my  dear  M.  Ceroid," 
exclaimed  Ars^ne  Gousset,  laughing.  He 
had  come  with  a  dainty-looking  volume  of 
somewhat  improper  poems  —  his  composi- 
tion—  which  were  being  much  read  in 
fashionable  spheres,  and  which  he  desired 
the  "  Gazette  des  Boulevards  "  to  handle 
tenderly.  '*  What  principles  do  you  think 
those  men  have,  except  this  immortal  one, 
to  turn  out  every  man  that  holds  a  place, 
and  to  put  themselves  in  his  stead  ?  You 
will  say  he  is  a  Republican ;  but  so  is  every 
man  who  has  not  a  centime,  and  sees  no 
chance  of  ever  possessing  one.  And  this 
is  no  more  a  title  of  honor  than  to  say  that 
his  trousers  are  ragged,  his  washerwoman's 
bill  unpaid,  and  that  he  dines  off  boiled 
beef,  not  being  able  to  afford  venison.  The 
rich  and  educated  who  join  this  band  are 
either  perspicuous  citizens  who  want  to 
climb  the  political  ladder  quickly,  and  know 
that  there  is  no  better  stepping-stone  for 
their  purpose  than  the  heads  of  the  un- 
washed ;  or  amiable  enthusiasts,  like  your 
fathor,  who  would  govern  wolves  with  kind 
words,  and  jackals  with  forms  of  logic.  As 
soon  as  these  excellent  theorists  get  into 
power,  they  begin  by  lockinct  up  the  dog- 
whips,  chains,  and  collars.  They  proclaim 
the  liberty  of  howling ;  and  a  few  weeks 
after  they  are  howl^  out  of  office  —  as 
your  father  was.  The  fact  is,  the  doctrine 
of  Republicanism  starts  from  the  assump- 
tion that,  however  ignorant  and  brute-like 
an  individual  member  of  the  lower  orders 
may  be  —  and  that  he  is  both  ignorant  and 
brute-like  is  sufficiently  proved  by  our  in- 
terminable schemes  for  educating  and  re- 
fining him  —  yet,  that  a  few  millions  of 
such  individuals,  putting  their  ignorance 
and  brutishnoss  in  common,  become  a  class 
full  of  sense  and  virtue,  both  worthy  and 
competent  to  rule ;  which  seems  to  me  like 
contending  that,  although  one  of  the  jackals 
above-mentioned,  lean  and  ravenous,  might 
be  a  danger  to  the  poultry-yard,  yet  that  a 
good  big  troop  of  such  jackals  turned  loose 
together  among  the  hen-coops  would  show 
the  world  what  abstemiousness  was,  and 
extend  a  brotherly  protection  to  the  fowls. 
I  should  like  to  get  a  Republican  candidly 
to  acknowledge  —  but  they  never  will  do 
so  —  that  Republicanism,  as  we  understand 
it  nowadays,  nas  never  existed  anywhere, 
and  when  tried  has  eternally  broken  down. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  aristocratical  oligar- 
chies, in  which  all  the  lower  orders  were 
slaves.  It  was  much  the  same  thing  at 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Holland.  Republi- 
can in  name,  virtually  close  vestries,  in 
which  no  man  was  admitted  to  power  who 
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had  not  a  sqnare  cash-box  to  recommend 
him.  In  South  America,  democratic  Be- 
publicanism  —  considerably  diluted,  how- 
ever,  by  the  slavery  of  the  nei^roes,  who 
do  all  tne  servile  wodc  —  has  been  on  its 
trial  nearly  half  a  century,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  revolution  every  twelve-month.  There 
have  been  in  Chili  since  the  independence, 
somethini^  like  twenty  coups-cTetatj  in  Peru 
rather  more.  In  Mexico  the  people  chan^ 
their  executive  as  they  do  their  shirts.  As 
for  the  United  States  —  where  again  we 
find  the  ne^oes,  who  represent  the  prole- 
tarian classes  of  Europe,  Kept  under  heel — 
Republicanism  has  hobbled  along  hitherto 
there  because  the  country,  not  being  half 
peopled,  there  is  land,  like  air  and  water, 
for  all  comers ;  and  the  subversive  gentle- 
men who  in  Europe  swarm  in  our  large 
cities,  and  overturn  our  governments  for  us, 
go  out  into  the  West  and  found  states  of 
their  own,  where  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity flourish  under  the  shade  of  the 
bowie-knife,  the  revolver,  and  the  bludgeon. 
But  in  a  few  hundred  years  hence,  when  the 
descendants  of  these  squatters  begin  to 
wash  their  hands  and  fence  in  their  proper- 
ties, when  there  is  not  a  rag  more  land  to 
distribute  to  immigrants,  and  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  providing  for  several 
million  paupers,  I  doubt  whether  apostles 
af  the  Albi  school  will  be  more  appreciated 
in  American  upper  circles  than  they  are 
with  us.  State  prisons  and  gibbet-trees 
will  be  erected  on  their  behalf,  as  they  have 
been  in  this  land.  Persecutions,  revolu- 
tions, and  re-actions  will  succeed  one  anoth- 
er like  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  States 
will  pass  through  their  cycle  of  monarcliies 
even  as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done. 
You  see,  there  are  certain  orders  of  things 
you  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile,  and 
amongst  these  is  the  empty  stomach  and 
the  full  one.  To  the  end  of  time,  the  man 
who  has  not  dined  will  be  the  foe  of  the 
man  who  has ;  and  the  history  of  revolu- 
tions is  but  that  of  the  alternate  triumphs 
of  these  two  over  one  another.  ToKiay 
it  is  Gribaud  and  Company  who  dine,  to- 
morrow it  may  be  Albi  and  Brothers.  Only, 
to  think  that  Albi  Brothers  have  any  ob- 
ject but  to  get  this  dinner,  or  that,  if  they 
once  had  the  keys  of  the  State  larder,  any- 
body, save  themselves,  would  be  the  better 
for  it,  is  one  of  those  bright  fallacies  that 
denote  a  cheerful  contempt  for  the  lessons 
of  history.  Revolutions  never  abolish 
abuses  —  they  only  change  them.  We 
have  gone  through  three  bloody  revolutions, 
and  four  changes  of  dynasty,  to  set  over 
us  M.  Gribaud,  who  presses  as  heavily  on 
mankind  as  ever  did  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
OP  the  Marquis  de  Maurepas ;  a  fourth 
revolution  would  give  us  M.  Albi.     Upon 


my  word,  I  oonsider  things  are  Terr  nefl 
as  they  are ;  the  change  would  be  ia^isi- 
ficant  in  so  far  as  results  went,  and  it  woaU 
cost  money,  to  say  nothing  of  comfbft.* 

The  Court  Novelist  emitted  all  this  ia 
his  most  lively  tone  of  bantering  peisflage, 
blowing  wreathing  clonds  of  smoke  towards 
heaven,  and  stroking  his  carefully  trimned 
yellow  beard  with  a  hand  on  which  glittered 
an  enormous  diamond,  the  gift  ofan  eAprefls. 
But  his  paradoxes  did  not  ofier  any  sofaiioa 
to  Horace,  and  when,  at  length,  he  smiling 
ly  withdrew  along  with  obdurate  Jesi 
^erjou,  whose  parting  words  were  to  '^B^A 
till  grim  death,  as  my  Breton  coontfyaea 
do,"  Horace  began  striding  up  and  down  as 
before,  but  more  harassed,  Tacillatiiig,  and 
moody  than  ever. 

"  Duty  I "  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  **  what 
do  men  eVer  gain  by  performing  it  ?  **  aad 
he  thought  of  Greorgette  and  her  nnleeling 
insult  on  the  evening  of  his  defeat.  It  was 
an  insult  the  more  cruel  as  he  was  anahie 
to  divine  the  motive  of  it.  He  had  beea 
^vrong  in  flirting  with  Georgette;  he  had 
felt  this,  and  retreated  before  it  was  too 
late  both  for  hioiself  and  for  her.  But  was 
this  the  way  to  be  revenged  on  him  ?  ^Vhen 
he  met  her  by  chance,  she  glared  upon  him 
with  the  eyes  of  a  little  tioress,  or,  what 
was  worse,  treated  him  with  undi^aised, 
aggressive  scorn,  as  if  he  were  some  abject 
criminal.  She  was  not  even  content  to 
trust  to  fortuitous  occasions  for  making  him 
feel  her  spite.  One  evening,  returning 
home,  he  had  found  the  work-box  which  he 
had  given  her  lying  on  the  table,  and  not  a 
word  of  explanation  with  it,  not  a  line  to 
mark  what  she  was  offended  at,  or  what  he 
might  do  to  soothe  her  resentment  away. 
She  was  behaving  without  any  sense  or 
reserve.  Had  she  been  a  misguided  girl 
quarrelling  with  her  paramour,  she  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise ;  for,  after  all,  he 
had  given  her  no  direct  cause  for  offence. 
Ilis  sins,  if  sins  they  were,  had  been  of  a 
negative  kind.  He  had.  left  off  seeing  her 
because  he  wished  to  conduct  himself  as  an 
honest  man ;  and  when,  afler  a  lon^  inter- 
val, he  had  ventured  upon  entering  Uie  shop 
again,  he  had  found  tne  Prince  of  Areola 
there.  And  this  had  recurred  several  times : 
more  than  once  when  he  had  passed  the 
shop  latterly,  he  had  seen  either  the  Prince 
himself  or  his  well-known  phaeton  waiting 
at  the  comer  of  the  street 

At  this  recollection  of  the  PHnce  of 
Areola  his  brow  grew  black. 

M.  Macrobe  had  not  misreckoned  on  the 
emotion  which  the  report  of  Angdiiqne's 
marriage  would  cause  him.  The  news  iiad 
gone  into  Horace's  heart  like  a  knife.  Com- 
ing at  such  a  moment,  when  the  cup  of  his 
mortification  was  already  brimming,  it  wai 
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^^rsLge  sort  of  blow.  It  put  him  roughly 
in  his  place,  showing  iiim  what  a  poor 
leiril  lie  definitely  was,  and  how  extrava- 
fi^atn'fc  'vras  the  pretension  for  one  such  as  he 
to  espouse  a  millionnaire's  daughter.  Till 
tli^Lt^  moment  he  had  never  reflected  on 
Macrobe's  wealth  in  connection  with 
[Clique ;  but  he  did  so  now,  and  meas- 
at  a  glance  the  distance  that  separated 

l&im him,  a  struggling  journalist  and  bar- 

rist^iT* — from  the  brilliant  Princer  of  Areola. 
So  tills  Prince  was  destined  to  thwart  him 
in  l&is  love,  as  that  man  Albi  was  doing  in 
liis  sunbition !     At  the  outset  of  his  career, 
lio  "^mraa  to  be  stopped  dead  short  by  a  dan- 
dified sportsman  and  a  ranting  demagogue ; 
nsty,  more,  he  was  asked  in  the  name  of 
dut^y  to  connive  in  this  result  I     Angry  and 
pale,  be  swore  this  should  never  be.     He 
nskd  torn  himself  away  irom  Georgette,  that 
slie  might  be  respectably  married  and  never 
Icxiow  trouble;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence?    She  despised  him  for  his  pains, 
and  coquetted  with  a  Prince  whose  inten- 
tions towards  her  were  clearly  what  those 
of  most  other  men  of  easy  morals  would  be 
in  such  a  contingency.    iJow,  people  were 
soliciting  him  to  make  a  new  sacrifice,  in 
order,  no  doubt,  that  Albi  might  laugh  at 
Iiim  in  his  turn  and  take  him  for  a  credulous 
Bimpleton.     No,  no;  as  Jean  Kerjou  said, 
this  was  a  case  for  fighting  till  the  end.  He 
'would  tell  the  Prince  that  a  libertine,  titled 
though  he  were,  was  no  fit  husband  for  An- 
g^lique;  and  if  the  Prince  resisted,  why 
there  were  means  of  8ettlin<2^  these  questions, 
in  France,  without  much  loss  or  time  or 
"words.     As  for  Albi,  committees  or  news- 
papers, friends  or  foes,  might  say  what  they 
pleased  —  if  he  could  prevent  that  fellow 
from  succeeding,  he  would  do  so;  and  if  he 
could  not,  it  should,  at  least,  not  be  said, 
that  it  had  been  for  want  of  the  trying. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design  M.  Gous- 
aet  had  wrapped  his  pretty  volume  of  im- 
proper poems  in  a  number  of  the  ^  Tocsin," 
and  there  they  lay  both  on  the  table  to- 
gether, the  improper  fashionable  book,  and 
the  improper  democratic  gazette.  Horace 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  journal,  and, 
fbll  of  his  new  resolution,  snatched  it  up 
and  ran  his  eye  over  the  leading  article ; 
as  usual,  an  attack  on  himself,  written  by 
Albi,  not  without  talent,  but  in  a  style  of 
violence  positively  reeking  with  hatred 
and  injustice.  It  was  one  of  those  infar 
mous  articles  which  are  intended  to  stab 
deep,  and  which  do  stab,  however  steeled 
we  may  be  against  them  by  usage.  Horace 
flushed  all  over  as  he  read  it.  He  crushed 
the  sheet  in  his  hand,  and  darting  to  his 
desk,  penned  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the 
bidependent  journals  who  were  calling  on 
him  to  retire. 


He  was  so  intent  upon  his  work,  his  pen 
flew  so  rapidly  over  his  paper,  that  ho  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  presence  of  M. 
Macrobe,  who  having  knocked  without 
eliciting  an  answer,  had  opened  the  door 
and  glided  in.  When  he  had  dashed  oflf 
his  signature,  he  looked  up,  gleaming. 

The  financier's  eye  was  mutely  interrog- 
ative. Horace  handed  him  the  letter  with- 
out speaking. 

M.  Macrobe  perused  it  with  a  nod. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  he  said,  ^  this  will  do 
as  a  beginning ;  but  men  like  yon  must  do 
more  than  talk,  they  must  conquer.  You 
would  not  be  sorry  to  crush  this  Albi  ?  " 

Horace's  eyes  glistened,  and  he  waved 
his  hand  —  an  eloquent  gesture — it  meant, 
"  Give  me  the  chance." 

'<  Then  the  day  is  yours,"  said  M.  Ma- 
crobe. *'  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  M. 
Bourbatruelle  retires ;  you  will  remain  face 
to  face  with  Albi ;  but  as  you  will  have  the 
votes  of  all  the  honest  people  who,  thank 
Heaven  !  are  a  majority,  your  return  is  as- 
sured." 

Horace  rose  to  his  feet ;  it  seemed  to 
him  in  that  moment  that  the  room  swam. 

"Yes,"  pursued  the  financier  cahnly; 
"  I  saw  MT  Gribaud,  and  he  said,  ^  The 
Government  prefer  being  criticized  by  a 
man  of  honor  like  M.  Gerold,  rather  than 
by  a  low-bred  person  like  M.  Albi.  Be- 
sides, all  the  votes  given  to  M.  Bourba- 
truelle belong  of  right  to  M.  Gerold,  for  the 
electors  of  the  Tenth  Circumscription  are 
liberal  to  a  man,  and  if  some  of  them  vote 
for  the  official  candidate,  it  is  only  out  of 
dread  for  theories  which  are  neither  lib- 
eralhtm  nor  republicanism,  nor  any  thing 
else  but  blasphemy  and  blunder.  If  these 
electors  had  not  suspected  M.  Gerold  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  revolu- 
tionists they  would  have  elected  him  the 
other  day.'  This  is  what  M.  Gribaud 
said.  He  is  much  maligned,  I  assure 
you,  is  M.  Gribaud.  He  spoke  of  you  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  affirmed  that  the 
Government  were  particularly  touched  by 
the  strikingly  honorable  way  in  which  you 
had  carried  on  the  contest." 

A  tumult  of  emotion  welled  up  in  Horace's 
breast,  and  broke  upon  his  face  in  changes 
of  color  rapid  as  a  succession  of  waves. 

"  M.  Macrobe,"  he  faltered,  springing 
forward,  ^  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you  I  owe  this 
—  it  is  you  who  have  been  working  to 
secure  me  this  triumph." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  I  my  dear  young  friend,  I 
have  done  my  duty,  that  is  all.  You  owe 
nothing  to  anybody  save  yourself." 

"  No,  no.  I  ou  say  that  because  you  are 
too  generous  to  accept  thanks.  You  are 
continually  befinending  me,  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it ;  and  how  I  can  ever 
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repay  these  acts  of  kindness  and  deyotion  is 
more  than  I  know  or  can  imasine." 

«  Why  talk  of  that  ?  Believe  me,  I  am 
more  than  repaid  already  by  the  pleasure  of 
serving  you,"  said  the  financier,  smiline.  '*  I 
have  but  one  wish,  M.  Gerold,  and  that  is 
to  see  you  prosper." 

*'  Then  add  one  more  to  your  bcneiits, 
and  complete  my  liappiness,"  cried  Horace, 
impulsively.  '^  M.  Macrobe,  let  me  speak 
on  a  subject  that  is  nearest  my  heart,  but 
which  I  might  not  perhaps  have  dared  to 
mention,  had  it  not  been  for  this  new 
proof  of  the  interest  you  bear  me.  I  have 
nad  the  presumption  to  hope  that  we  might 
some  day  be  connected  by  a  closer  tie  tnan 
that  of  mere  friendship.  Yes,  though  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  but  an  honest  name, 
and  can  compete  with  none  who  have  great 
rent-rolls  to  give,  I  love  your  daughter. 
Yesterday  I  heard  a  report  that  Mdlle. 
Angdlique  was  already  betrothed  to  the 
Prince  of  Areola,  and  the  news  caused  me 
inexpressible  sadness.  If  you  could  only 
tell  me  that  this  was  not  true,  and  cheer 
me  with  the  assurance  that  I  shall  not  hope 
in  vain — that  when  I  have  created  myself 
a  position,  you  will  allow  me  to  pay  my 
addresses  to  your  daughter  —  you  would  be 
fulfilling  my  fondest  desire,  and  I  should 
look  back  upon  this  day  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate in  my  life." 

M.  Macrobe's  features  very  cleverly 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise,  and  he  be- 
came crrave. 

"^  I  had  never  suspected  this,  M.  Grerold," 
he  said ;  *"*  but  I  should  be  dissembling 
were  I  to  conceal  how  much  your  communi- 
cation flatters  me.  I  am  unaware  that  the 
Prince  of  Areola  has  paid  his  addresses  to 
my  daughter.  I  think  the  report  must  be  a 
false  one  ;  but,  in  any  case,  rent-roll  is  the 
last  qualification  I  should  consider  in  any 
one  who  aspired  to  become  my  child's  hus- 
band. I  was  a  poor  man  myself,  and  have  not 
found  that  wealth  adds  much  to  one's  hap- 
piness. Honesty,  courage,  and  ability  are 
the  only  riches  I  set  store  by.  In  a  word, 
my  dear  young  friend,  there  is  no  man  I 
would  sooner  own  as  my  son-in-law  than 
yourself." 

In  England,  a  man  would  have  grasped 
the  speaker's  hand ;  in  France  they  manage 
these  things  differently,  Horace  flung  his 
arms  round  M.  Macrooe's  neck,  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

If  he  could  have  known  the  pleasure 
which  this  embrace  gave  the  worthy  gentle- 
man I 

•  •  .  .  •  • 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Horace  Gerold 
was  elected  Deputy  of  the  City  of  Paris  ; 
though  it  was  a  close  shave,  as  cognoscenti 
remarked.    The  Radicals,  encouraged  by 


their  first  sncceas,  came  up  to  the 
plied,  united,  and  strong.    The 
ists  rallied  round  the  "  Liberal  ** 
and  the  result  was :  — 
Number  of  votes  recorded,  46, 


Gerold 2S,259 

Albi 23,089 

That  is,  a  majority  of  oxs  smrDKSD 

AND   SIXTT-NDnS   VOTES  1 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  ''Gazette  dei 
Boulevards  "  announced  to  the  world  that  a 
marriage  had  been  arranged  "^  between  the 
newly-elected  member  for  Pans,  oar  ex- 
contributor,  M.  Horace  Gerold  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Clairefontaine),  and  Mdlle.  Ang^ 
lique  Macrobe,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  Credit  Parisien." 
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So  M.  Macrobe  had  won  the  first  game 
of  his  rubber.  Won  it  promptly,  cleverly, 
and  completely.  The  second  now  began, 
and  from  the  outset  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
win  that  too.  Ten  months  aflcr  the  Paris 
election  the  following  three  letters  found 
their  way  through  the  post :  — 

From  EmUe  Gerold^  Paris,  to  Manuel  Oe^ 
rMy  Brussels, 

**Bus  Ste.  Getevibys,  Jan.  7, 1S5T. 

«Mt   dear    Father,  — I  have  just 
come    in    from     pleading   a    rather   diy 
case  before  a  not  very  intelligent  judge, 
and  I  find  your  good,  welcome  letter  awsut- 
ing  me.     This  weekly  correspondence  with 
you,   that  is  the  reading  of  your  missives 
and  the  pleasure  of  replying  to  them,  con- 
stitutes tne  gleam  of  sunshine  in  my  some- 
what lustreless  life.    Not,  mind  you,  that  I 
complain  of  this  monotony,  for  I  have  failed 
to  perceive  that  those  whose  existences  ars 
more  variegated  seem  much  the  happier  for 
it.    But  it  IS  nevertheless  a  relief  to  turn 
now  and  then  firom  my  habitual  studies^ 
the  poor  devices  by  which  men  may  best  oat- 
wit  one  another — to  the  perusal  of  language 
so  vivifying  in  tone,  so  humanely  loving,  so 
full  of  generous  truth  as  yours.    It  is  like 
escaping  for  a  moment  into  a  purer  world. 

'*  let,  on  the  present  occasion,  are  there 
not  traces  of  unusual  depression  in  certain 
passages  of  your  letter ;  I  mean  those  in 
which  you  speak  of  Horace  V  I  have  no 
wish  to  allude  unnecessarily  to  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  which  I  can  guess 
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nr^   p^ned  you  and  which  I  will  not  con- 
liaye  to  some  extent  disappointed  me. 
(u^  l^e  assured  that,  in  so  far  as  the  heart 
s,  mjr  brother  is  unchanged.    He  is,  per- 
ps,  a    little   sore    at  your   not  having 
to  Paris  for  his  marriage,  and  it  maj 
t;liat  this  feeling  reveals  itself,  as  you 
,   by  a  slight  tone  of  pique  in  his  letters ; 
dut;     I   do  not  think  we   should  be  alto- 
getlxer  surprised  at  this,  for  it  only  argues 
iku&  great  value  he  attaches  to  your  approba- 
tlon.  and  his  extreme  sensitiveness  lest  any 
bis  acts  should  be  susceptible,  in  your 
ss,   of  misinterpretation.     On  this  last 
it  is  true,  I  might  re-assure  him ;  for 
tli2Lt  his  marriage  was  one  of  pure  affection, 
vmalloyed  by  any  mercenary  thought,  nei- 
llier    you  nor  I  certainly    ever  doubted. 
Sut  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  him  this.    In 
liis  present  temper  of  mind,  he  requires  us 
to  approve  without  reserve  all  his  recent  un- 
dortakings.     Binding  up,  as  it  were,  his 
marriage,  his  friendship  with  M.  Macrobe, 
ajid  his  political  course  together,  he  resents 
&iiy  stricture  upon  one  incident  as  a  blame 
upon  all  three ;  and  it  wounds  him  to  the 
quick  to  suspect  that  you  or  I  can  even  re- 
motely concur  in  any  of  the  harsh  criticisms 
'which    these    different    occurrences    have 
evoked  from  his  enemies. 

^  No  doubt  this  morbidly  nervous  mood 
'will   give  way  in  time  to  feelings  more  in 
consonance  with  Horace's  naturally  genial 
disposition ;  but  until  it  does,  I  for  one  — 
half  of  whose  contentment  in  life  would  be 
gone  were  I  estranged  from  my  brother — I 
submit   to  the  necessity  of  the  case  and 
tacitly  acquiesce  in  every  thin^.     I   wish 
onr  party  had  behaved  with  a  little  more 
^mess  and  tact  to  him.     That  they  should 
have  called  upon  him  to  retire  atler  that 
unlucky  first  ballot  was  natural  enough, 
but  I  do  think  it  was  wanting  both  in 
justice  and  generosity    to    support   Albi 
against  Horace  once  the  other  man  had  re- 
tired, and  to  reproach  Horace  when  elected 
with  being  an  official  candidate.     From  a 
mere  party  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  wottlci  have  been  more  politic  of  the 
Liberals  to  claim  my  brother's  return  as  a 
victory.     He  would  have  served  their  cause 
then  and  faithfully ;  but  tbeir  almost  dis- 
dainful repudiation  of  him,  contrasting  as 
it  does  with  the  singular  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness shown  him  by  the  other  side,  are  pro- 
ducing the  only  fruits  that  could  be  expected 
onder  the  circumstances.       Horace  com- 
plains that  he  has  been  ill-treated,   and 
never  refers  to  the  subject  without  indig- 
nant bitterness.    Nevertheless,  from  what  I 
can  gather  of  the  debates  in  the  Corps  L^gis- 
latif — scraps   of  which,  you  know,  reach 
the    public    ear    through    drawing-room 
echoes  —  his  is  the  only  voice  in  that  gloomy 


building  ever  raised  in  defence  of  liberty. 
He  opposes  Government  bills,  advocates  re- 
forms which  in  times  like  these  might  be 
called  subversive ;  and,  were  he  stimulated 
by  contradiction,  I  suspect  he  would  go 
greater  lengths  in  liberalism  than  many  of 
those  who  essayed  to  brand  him  as  a  Bona- 
partist  would  dare  do.  But  nobody  con- 
tradicts him ;  I  hear  on  the  contrary  that 
he  is  applauded.  The  plan  of  his  adversaries 
appears  to  be  to  enthral  him  by  civility  4  and 
tnere  could  in  truth  be  no  surer  way  of  touch- 
ing one  who  is  as  open  to  kindly  >ff  uences  as 
he  is  quick  to  feel  injustice.  However,  there 
is  a  boundary  line  dividing  Horace's  now 
wavering  attitude  from  total  secession,  and 
when  he  has  reached  this  line  and  sees  the  pit 
beyond,  he  may  recoil.  Such  b  my  hope,  I 
might  add  —  my  prayer. 

«  Meanwhile,  domestically  speaking,  Hor- 
ace is  I  believe  happy.  Ue  resides  in  his 
father-in-law's  house,  and  every  time  I  visit 
him  there,  I  find  him  looking  bright  and 
pleased  with  his  lot.  His  wife  is  a  gentle, 
lovable  young  person,  shy  and  rather  silent^ 
but  I  think  ^ood.  She  submits  to  him  in  all 
things,  and  his  chief  pre-occupation  seems  to 
be  to  make  her  happy.  M.  Macrobe,  at  whose 
table  I  have  once  or  twice  dined,  rather  to 
satisfy  Horace  than  myself,  is  also  —  I 
must  do  him  that  justice  —  very  zealous  in 
catering  for  his  son-in-law's  felicity.  He 
bustles  about,  forms  projects,  agrees  with 
every  thing  Horace  suggests,  and  to  me  in 
particular  he  is  most  attentive.  The  fam- 
ily circle  has  lately  been  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  Crimean  hero  just  returned  at 
the  Peace.  His  name  is  Captain  Clarimon ; 
he  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  kind  of 
nephew  of  M.  Macrobe's,  and  is,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  a  pleasant  fellow.  Horace 
and  he  appear  to  have  already  struck  up  a 
fast  friendship. 

"Iperceive  I  have  covered  so  much  paper 
that  1  will  close  here.  I  repeat,  my  dear 
father,  how  much  pleasure  your  letters  al- 
ways give  me ;  but  it  continues  to  be  to  me 
a  source  of  daily  increasing  sorrow  that 
your  voluntary  exile  should  be  thus  per- 
force prolonged,  and  that  we  should  be  com* 
polled  to  exchange  our  thoughts  in  writing 
mstead  of  by  word  of  mouth. 

*  Cat  dextrsa  iungere  dextmm 
Non  dator,  ac  veras  audire  et  roddere  voces.* 

"  Why  does  not  this  Second  Empure  fall 
and  open  the  gates  of  France  anew  to  all 
the  great  and  good  men  who  are  sharers  in 
yourproscription  ? 

"  With  tenderest  respect  and  sympathy, 
^*  Your  affectionate  son, 

"EitfiLB  Gerold. 

^  P.S.  —  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that 
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1  may  soon  be  obliged  to  date  my  letters 
from  elsewhere  than  here,  owing  to  the 
retirement  from  business  of  M.  Pochemolle 
and  the  consequently  possible  sale  of  this 
house.  The  news  took  me  a  little  by  sur- 
prise, when  the  good  man  brought  it  up  to 
me  in  person  yesterday,  enveloped  in  pom- 
pously deferential  explanations  that  made 
the  gist  of  the  communication  at  first  a 
little  obscure.  He  said  that  *■  my  esteemed 
connection  by  alliance,  Monsieur  Macrobe,' 
had  been  the  instrument  of  his  attaining 
more  rapidly  to  fortune  than  he  ever  would 
have  done,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the 
beaten  tracks  of  commerce.  He  had,  by 
M^:ii»dur  Macrobe's  advice,  invested  money 
in  the  Credit  Parisien,  buying  shares  at 
five  hundred  which  were  now  worth  fifteen 
hundred,  and  the  result  was,  that  Madame 
Pochemolle  was  recommending  him  to  retire 
and  purchase  a  villa  with  a  garden  and  a 
pond  —  Madame  Pochemolle  inclined,  said 
he,  for  gold-fish  in  the  pond  —  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  could  see  that  it 
cost  the  excellent  man   a  pang  to  relin- 

Suish  the  *  Three  Crowns  *  to  a  stranger,  and 
lat,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  shop 
where  his  father  traded,  and  the  modest 
gains  which  they  earned,  seemed  preferable 
to  all  the  suburban 'Villas  in  the  world,  with 
or  without  gold-fish.  But,  neither  Madame 
Pochemolle  nor  Monsieur  Alcibiade  bein^ 
of  the  same  opinion,  the  draper  is  out-voted 
and  will  be  set  to  perform  —  will-he,  nil-he 
—  the  comedy  of  *  Le  Rentier  malgr^  lui.* 
There  was  almost  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
way  he  exclaimed,  ^  Our  fathers  made  their 
earnings  slowly,  and  prospered  long;  I 
have  gone  farther  in  one  year  than  they  did 
in  fifty ;  yet  somehow  it  doesn't  give  me  the 
pleasure  I  should  have  thought.  I  keep 
fancying  that  money  which  comes  so  quickly 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  done 
nothing  to  deserve  it,  must  have  come 
etiually  quick  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
wno  didn't  deserve  to  lose  it.'  I  promised 
M.  Pochemolle  I  would  apprise  you  of  his 
change  of  condition.  His  words  were, 
*•  Pray,  sir,  inform  my  most  respected  pre- 
server, with  my  humble  duty,  that  selling 
cloth  or  wearing  it,  I  shall  remain  as  much 
his  obliged  servant  as  heretofore.' 

"  Ever  afiectionately, 

«E.  G." 

From    M.    Hector  FiloseUe,    London,    to 
Horace  Gerold,  Paris, 

*^  Leissesteb  Squarbe,  Jan.  IS,  1857. 
*'  MoNsiBUR  LB  Marquis,  —  I  date  this 
letter  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Queen  Victoria,  whither 
I  have  journeyed  upon  business,  and  the 
occasion  I  seize  is  that  of  the  Sunday  re- 


pose, which,  in  this  great  oo/antrr^  t^saamk 
me  of  the  repose  of  model  coQvict  praoe^ 
Great  Heaven  1  figure  to  jom^fa  sq^sc 
as  large  as  the  Flace  Venddme^  aaa  sot 
one  soul  visible  in  it  bat  a  aosle  police- 
man,  who  is  melancholy ;  aod  aroand  asM 
about  this  policeman  closed  sbops  and  ci^ 
hermetically  barricaded,  as  if  they  feazed 
an  invasion;  for  the  English  law  decrees 
that  man  shall  not  be  thirsty  of  a  Simday 
morning,  and  the  publican  who  sells  hha 
drink  is  fined  by  the  tribunal  of  Qo^a't 
Bench  two  sterlings.    These  laws  astooi^ 
the  stranger.     Also,  I  have  zM>tioed  that  h 
is  interdicted  to  play  music  on  the  Satur- 
day, for  yesterday  1   witnessed   a   milord 
chase  from  his  door,  with   indignation,  a 
grinder  on  the  oi^n,  who  was  presently 
pursued  by  a  policeman,  and,  as  they  toU 
me,  conducted  to  prison,  where  he  will  be 
judged  by  the  tribunal  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
However,  these  are  details  with  wbic^  I 
have  not  the  heart  greatly  to  oecupr  axy- 
self :  being  sad,  even  to  the  point  that  tbe 
business  questions  themselves    lose    their 
interest  for  me.     Ah  1  Monsieur  le  Marqois* 
it  was  not  merely  a  superficial  afiectioo  J 
nourished  for  Mademoiselle  Geoi^ette.    I 
had  long  meditated  the  project  of  making 
her  happiness  and  mine,  and  on  the  day 
when   you  interposed,  speaking   the   good 
word  for  me,  I  cried  to  myself,  *  Ah,  it  will 
become  a  reality,  that  dream  I  cheri^!' 
But  fortune  and    other    causes,    amongst 
which  I  suspect  the  presence  of  a  rival 
suitor,  have  coalesced  themselves  to  defeat 
my  ardent  hopes  and  your  benevolence. 
Already,  at  my  last  visit  but  one  to  Paris 
five  months  ago,  shortly   after  your  own 
marriage.  Monsieur  le  Slarquis,  I  noticed 
that  the  attitude  of  my  future  father-in4aw, 
M*  Pochemolle,  had  undergone  a  change 
towards  me,  and  that  the  demeanor  of  my 
future  mother-in-law  —  whom  I  have  ever 
gratified    with    a    moderate    liking  —  wa« 
chilly,  not  to  say  fineezingly,  distant.     On 
my  next  visit  these  impressions  were  more 
than  confirmed,  and  now  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Pochemolle,  which 
leaves  no  longer  a  place  for  doubt.     He 
states  that  he  relinquishes    the    draper's 
trade  to  devote  himself  henceforth   to  a 
retired  life,  and  he  adds  that,  under  these 
altered  circumstances,  perhaps  I  shall  see 
the  propriety  of  breaking  off  an  engagement 
which  has  ceased  to  be  so  suitable  as  it 
once  looked.    Alas,  the  good  man !    I  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  he  who  would  write 
in  this  way ;  but  husbands  are  the  slaves 
of  their  wives,  notwithstanding  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  Monsieur  Pochemolle  does 
but  express  the  sentiments  that  have  germed 
in  the  feminine  but  unelevated  soul  of  Mad- 
ame Pochemolle.    You  will  excuse  me  Ibr 
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you  thns  the  confidant  of  my  de- 
illusions,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  but 
wished  to  assure  you  that  even  in  this 
«[>ment  of  grief,  when  the  faithlessness 
woman  is  once  more  exemplified  at  my 
nse,  I  retain  a  recbllection  full  of  grati- 
e  for  the  manner  in  which  you  deigned 
befriend  me.    Life  is  a  bale  of  mixed 
8,  out  of  which  one  draws  at  the  haz- 
,  to-day  stnfis  of  bright  color,  to-morrow 
turning  crape.    I  this  time  have  lit  upon 
crape.      Well,  well,  it  was  fated;  but, 
SL^  least,  this  consolation  is  given  me,  to  feel 
^iliat  Mademoiselle  Georgette  is,  like  myself, 
^l&e  victim  of  destiny,  not  the  wUling  accom- 
']>lice  of  a  plot  for  ruining  my  welMoved 
castle  in  the  air.    Ah !  the  usages  of  the 
'world  forbid  my  now  seeking  any  commu- 
x&ication  with  her  who  was  my  oetrothed, 
audd  my  own  pride  will  not  permit  me  ever 
skgain  to  cross  the  threshold  of  those  who 
liATe  closed  to  me  their  doors.     Yet  should 
e'ver  the  opportunity  present  itself,  I  will 
say  to  Mademoiselle  Greorgette  —  as  I  would 
respectfully  pray  you  to  say  for  me,  should 
tlie  opportunity  come  first  to  you  ^  that  I 
l>ear  no  malice,  but  wish  my  rival  well. 
Tliis  is  for  Mademoiselle  Greorgette's  sake, 
against  whom  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
feel  anger,  even  if  I  would.    As  tor  her 
mother  —  but  no ;  I  will  take  a  noble  ven- 
geance on  that  woman.    I  will  apply  my- 
self with  aching  spirit,  but  with  renewed 
ardor,  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  in  order 
that  when  I,  too,  have  become  rich,  she 
may  open  her  eyes  to  the  mistake  she  has 
made,  and  murmur,  *I  should  have  done 
better  to  give  her  to  Filoselle.' 

^  Be^ng  to  enclose  a  prospectus  of  cur- 
rent prices  of  the  house  of  V  erjus  &  Ton- 
nelier,  wine-merchants,  of  Paris,  whose 
goods  I  will  guarantee  sound ;  also  the  de- 
Bcription  of  a  new  kind  of  bagpipe,  patented 
by  Messrs.  Doremi,  for  whose  nouse  I  travel, 
and  three  of  which  I  have  recently  sold  to 
Milord  Ardcheanochrochan,  a  Scotch  peer 
of  distinction,  I  have  the  honor  to  ofier  you. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  the  assurance  of  my 
deepest  respect  and  gratitude, 

"Hector  Filoselle." 

if.  Prosper  Macrobe  to  his  Excellency  M, 

Gribaud, 

*'  Avenues  Des  Obakps  BltbAbs,  Jan.  21, 1867. 

'<  Monsieur  le  Ministre, —  I  ac- 
knowledjje  the  receipt  of  the  report  from 
the  sub-Prefect  of  Hautbourg,  which  your 
Excellency  obli^ngly  forwarded  to  me  yes- 
terday. I  laid  it,  as  arranged,  on  a  table 
where  it  was  sure  to  meet  my  son-in-law's 
eye,  and  he  read  it  after  asking  me  how  it 
eame  that  such  a  document  would  have 
fiillen  into  my  possession.    I  explained  that 


the  sub-Prefect  was  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  had  sent  me  a  duplicate  of  the 
copy  he  intended  despatching  to  the  Grov- 
emment,  in  the  hope  tnat  I  would  intercede 
with  the  Glairefontaine  family  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  perishing  town;  'which,' 
add^  I, '  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  do 
had  you  not  accidentally  stumbled  upon 
that  report  which  I  had  mislaid.'  He  made 
no  answer ;  but,  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ning,  he  remained  pensive,  and  I  could  see 
that  those  passages  of  the  report  in  which 
the  sub-Prefect  contrasts  the  now  pitiable 
plicrht  of  Hautbourg  with  its  flourishing  con- 
dition when  the  Castle  of  Glairefontaine  was 
tenanted,  had  produced  upon  him  all  the 
effect  which  I  expected.  I  need  not  add 
—  for  your  Excellency  has  doubtless  been 
in  a  position  to  notice  this  fact  yourself-^ 
how  surely  the  great  kindness  and  forbear-' 
ance  of  the  Government  are  operating  on 
my  son-in-law.  I  might  adduce  testimony 
of  this  in  citing  the  very  words  he  used 
when  your  Excellency,  in  the  name  of  the 
Ministry,  accepted  the  slight  amendment 
he  moved  to  a  recent  Police  Bill.  He  said 
that '  whatever  might  be  his  opinions  as  to 
the  reigning  dynasty.  Napoleon  lU.  had  a 
merit  not  common  to  his  predecessors,  that 
of  selecting  able  ministers.'  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  your 
Excellency's  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

"  Prosper  Maorode." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


A  SPEECH,  A  VOTE,   AKD  A  8URPRIBB. 

It  is  two  o'clock.  Luncheon  is  just  over, 
and  a  group  of  five  persons  are  congregated 
in  one  of  tne  most  sunny  morning  rooms  of 
the  Hdtel  Macrobe.  The  6nancier,  with  his 
brass-bound  note-book  in  his  hand,  is  jotting 
down  the  details  of  some  pecuniary  trans- 
action in  which  he  does  not  look  as  if  he 
had  been  fleeced.  Aunt  Dorothde  is 
counting,  with  an  air  of  woebegone  solitude, 
the  patterns  on  the  carpet,  as  if  to  divine 
what  average  sum  in  copper  money  each 
separate  flower  mast  have  cost.  Beside 
her  on  the  blue  satin  sofa  her  niece  un- 
ravels a  skein  of  bright  worsted  which  Cap- 
tain Clarimon,  the  Crimean  hero  and  her 
cousin,  is  holding  with  docility ;  and  Hor- 
ace, his  back  to  the  mantle-piece,  interrupts 
the  silence  to  read  aloud  occasional  para- 
graphs out  of  the  newspaper  he  is  skim- 
ming. 

A  footman  enters  powdered  and  majes- 
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tuous,  the  incarnate  imaoe  of  ''eight 
hundred  francs  a  year  and  perquisites." 
''Monsieur  le  Marquis's  horse  is  at  the 
door/'  he  announced.  Horace  no  longer 
objects  to  be  called  M.  le  Marquis.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  Ang^que  —  no  doubt 
paternally  instructed — remarked  that  she 
liked  the  title  Madame  la  Marouise  better 
than  that  of  Madame  Grerold.  It  was  said 
in  the  same  tone  she  would  have  adopted 
to  state  her  preference  for  burnt  almonds 
over  can<lied  cherries;  but  from  that  day 
Horace  had  suffered  himself  to  be  mar- 
quisized  without  protest.  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible, however,  for  the  sudden  and 
violent  eruption  of  coronets  which,  after 
this  little  uxorial  victory,  burst  upon  every 
article  of  furniture  or  piece  of  plate  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  paint  or  engrave 
these  symbols.  Even  his  linen  he  now 
noticed  had  been  secretly  seized  and 
branded. 

At  the  announcement  of  the  horse 
Ang^lique  laid  down  her  worsted  and  ran 
obligingly  to  feti-h  her  husband's  hat  and 
gloves.  She  was  the  same  pretty,  silent  An- 
g^lique  as  of  yore.  A  shade  more  of  timid- 
ity in  her  manner ;  a  fainter  shade  of  grav- 
ity on  her  beautiful  face,  and  that  was  all. 

Captain  Clarimon  also  rose,  displaying, 
when  on  his  legs,  a  handsome  giant  six  feet 
high,  with  bold,  military  face,  mustaches 
waxed  at  either  end  as  sharp  as  spear-points, 
and  hands  that  must  have  held  a  firm  grip 
of  the  cavalry  sabre  when  cutting  down 
rebel  proletaires  in  the  coup-^etat  affrays, 
or  Russians  on  the  field  of  Inkermann. 
Crimean  heroes  being  still  the  rage  at  that 
period,  Captain  Clarimon  had  been  made 
welcome  at  the  Hdtcl  Macrobe,  and  find- 
ing his  quarters  good,  evinced  no  disposition 
to  desert  them. 

"  So  you  are  off  to  your  le^slative  duties, 
Marquis,"  said  he,  with  more  veneration 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
who  had  learned  by  experience  what  a  poor 
show  an  assembly  of  legislators  makes 
against  half  a  troop  of  horse. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Horace,  smiling  to  his 
wife,  and  thanking  her  as  he  took  his  hat 
from  her  hands.  "Yes,  Captain,  but  I 
don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  legislate 
upon  to-day.  I  have  not  seen  the  notice- 
paper." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  colonial  question,"  said 
M.  Macrobe,  shutting  up  his  note-book 
with  a  well-satisfied  snap ;  '*  the  political 
regime  of  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe." 

'^  Dull  countries,  remarked  the  Captain, 
"  and  cursedly  peppery  —  ahem,  I  beg  par- 
don, ma  belle  cousine.  I  lived  in  garri- 
son tliere." 

'*  Amongst  the  poor  negroes,"  observed 
Ang^lique. 


"  Ay,  the  poor  n^joes  who  iia&l  tsbi 
slaves,"  exclaimed  Aunt  J>oroth6edi«iaalt, 

as  if  the  servitude  of  the  black  raca  kai 
been  the  canker-worm  of  her  eidsteiiee. 

M.  Macrobe  on  the  sly  laimcfaed  a 
derbolt-glance    in  the  directioa   of 
Doroth^  and  coughed  to  drown  her 
placed  sympathy. 

"  The  negroes  —  yes,  those  poor  felkvws 
who  used  to  be  so  happy  a  few  jears  a^ 
and  who  now,  by  all  accounts,  are  is  a 
miserable  state  of  destitatioo,**  ejacolalad 
he. 

"  That's  exactly  it "  laughed  tbe  Gapteiik 
"  The  beg^rs  were  happy  enough  until  a 
number  of  Deputies,  half  of  whom  had 
seen  a  negro,  and  the  other  half  K3€ 
had  never  talked  to  one,  laid  their  heads 
together  to  set  them  free.  Up  to  that  tune 
Martinique  and  Ghiadeioupe  had  been  fkrar- 
ishing.  The  negroes  were  well  led^  well 
housed,  and  had  no  more  work  than  was 
good  for  them.  But,  crack  I  down  comes 
the  abolition ;  and  what's  the  result  ?  Ybv 
nigger  left  to  himself  won't  work  at  aoy 
price.  Planters  are  ruined,  trade  dries  up 
by  the  roots,  and  our  two  colonies  go  to  ths 
do^s.  That's  what  comes  of  making  laws," 
added  he,  sapiently. 

*'  My  father  was  amongst  those  who 
tated    for  abolition,"    remarked 
rather  dryly. 

"  Of  course,  and  quite  right  too,"  retnmed 
the  Captain  unabashed.  *'I  am  sure  I 
should  nave  voted  for  emancipating  the 
poor  devils ;  in  tact,  I'm  for  emancipating 
everybody,  and  letting  them  all  do  as  tfaej 
like.  But  if  you'd  been  to  Guadeloape,  I 
fancy  you'd  wish  they  had  delayed  the  ex- 
periment until  you  were  past  visiting  the 
place  again.  Why,  I  have  ridden  twenty 
miles  along  the  coast  and  met  not  a  living 
soul  save  three  niggers,  all  stretched  on  their 
backs  in  the  sun,  and  swearing  it  was  too 
hot  to  work.    Like  oysters.  ']x>n  my  word." 

"  Well,  as  I  know  very  little  or  nothing 
about  the  colonies,  periiaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  riding  down  to  the  House  with  me  and 
enlightening  me,"  said  Horace,  cheerfhi 
again.  "  One  picks  up  useful  widfs  in  con- 
versation. I  will  order  a  second  horse  to 
be  saddled." 

The  Captain  good-naturedly  acquiesced, 
and  so  did  M.  Macrobe,  who  seemed  pleased 
with  the  arrangement.  A  second  hack  was 
soon  brought  round,  and  the  Captain  armed 
himself  with  a  riding-whip. 

"  Au  revoir,  child,"  said  Horace,  kissintij 
Ang^lique  on  the  forehead.  *^'  \Vhat  shall 
you  do  all  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Lons  to  see  you  return,"  she  whispered, 
with  a  slight,  sweet  smile,  which  broQ«rfat  a 
ray  of  pleasure  to  his  eyes,  and  to  her  fea- 
tures a  little  color.      "Then,  I  hare  my 
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rodnd  of  visits  to  make,"  added  she,  sub- 
Dai  t.tin^  to  the  second  kiss  with  which  he  re- 
\pr&rdea  her  pretty  compliment. 

The  Captain  also  took  his  leave  in  cousin- 
ly* style.  Selecting  by  hazard,  no  doubt, 
St  moment  when  Horace's  back  was  turned, 
Ho  said,  "Au  revoir,  charmante  cousine,*' 
and,  bowing,  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

As  the  gallant  warrior  was  thus  engaged, 
^Kl.  Macrobe's  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  with 
Takther  a  curious  expression. 

The  debate  had  already  commenced  when 
]EIorace  settled  into  his  seat  in  the  House  — 
if  debate  it  can  be  called,  where  every  hon- 
orable gentleman  was  known  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  would  infallibly  vote  the 
same  way  when  the  hour  of  "  division  '*  ar- 
rived. The  Corps  L^gislatif,  indeed,  had  not 
been  created  that  it  might  make  itself  much 
l&eard  or  felt.    Its  function  in  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  was  to  spin  as  noiselessly 
as  possible ;  to  do  its  little  piece  of  allot- 
ted work  in  the  way  prescribed,  but  just  that 
and  no  more ;  above  all  to  avoid  clanking, 
or  in  any  way  jarring  upon  the  nerves  of  its 
imperial  proprietor.     The  look  of  the  ses- 
sion hall  marked  its  altered  destination  from 
"what  the  place  had  been  in  days  passed  by. 
Where  was  the  tribune  whence  Royer-Col- 
lard  had  delivered   his  flashing   orations; 
Manuel,    Foy,    and    Benjamin    Constant, 
hurled  their  fire;  and  where  Guizot  had 
stood  at  bay,  breasting  the  attacks  of  Ber- 
]^er,  Lamartine,   and  Thiers  combined  ? 
Gone.     Where  were  the  strangers*  galleries 
in  which  two  generations  of  Frenchmen  had 
trained  themselves  to  love  of  parliamentary 
eloquence,  to  worship  of  freedom  ?     Where 
the  journalists'  box,  in  which,  turn  by  turn, 
had  sat  all  the  master  penmen  who  had 
moulded  the  thoughts  of  young  France  — 
Courier,  Carrel,  Mignct,  Vitel,  Sacy,  Girar^ 
din?    Present,   but  closed.      Where    the 
benches  on  which  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
array,  had  fissured  Victor  Hugo  and  Beran- 
ffer,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Quinet,  Montalem- 
bert  and  Lamennais,  Arago  and   Cousin  ? 
Present  again,  but  peopled  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty  gentlemen  of  debonnair  aspect 
fed  facile  manners,  with  not  an  idea  be- 
tween them,  but  plenty  of  small  talk ;  gen- 
tlemen culled  pretty  much  to  right  and  left 
as  we  gather  mushrooms,  from  half-ruined 
estates,  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, from  plethoric,  and,  consequently, 
loyal  Chambers  of  Commerce,  from  the  semi- 
official press,  from  ministerial  back-stairs, 
last  ana  least,  from  court.     All  of  which 
gentlemen  had  been  shoved  into  the  Corps 
L^^islatif  to  do  their  duty,  and  did  it — 
votmoj  as  they  were  bid,  and  roaring  very 
conscientiously,  "  Hear,  hear,"  when  a  min- 
ister spoke,  to  the  tune   of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  apiece. 


As  a  counterpoise  to  these  two  hundred 
and  sixty  human  and  self-acting  voting  in- 
struments, Horace's  seat,  slightly  isolated 
from  the  others,  bein^  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  President's  chair,  was  the  only  one 
which  could,  by  any  elasticity  of  expression 
short  of  downright  abuse  of  language,  be 
termed  independent. 

As  Horace  entered,  an  obese  legislator 
was  sawing  the  air  with  his  right  hand, 
proclaiming  the  reasons  which  would  induce 
nim  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  —  a  gratui- 
tous piece  of  good  nature  which  seemed  so 
entirely  superfluous  to  his  colleagues  that 
they  serenely  busied  themselves  in  different 
ways  and  oidn't  listen  to  him.  A  lare^ 
proi>ortion  of  honorable  members  weVe 
writing  their  private  letters,  a  good  number 
more  sprawlmg  with  legs  outstretched, 
hands  deep  in  pockets,  and  countenances 
upverted  with  a  beatific  gaze  at  the  sky- 
light, were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
Four  or  fivt,  whom  you  had  fancied  poring 
with  absoroed  interest  over  statistical  blue- 
books,  were  palpitating  over  the  incidents 
of  a  steeple-chase  at  Chantilly,  described 
in  the  usual  graphic  language  by  a  reporter 
of  "  Le  Sport ;  "  and  a  pair  who  kept  their 
backs  turned  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  were  pushing  white  bits  of  something 
composedly  towards  each  other,  looked 
snspiciously  as  if  they  were  playing  at  domi- 
noes. 

Horace  was  soon  surrounded  in  his  seat 
—  colleagues  in  squads  came  smirking  up 
to  kill  time  with  a  little  quiet  chat  untu 
the  rising  of  the  House.  He  was  not  un- 
popular, the  Member  for  Paris.  Deputies 
fat  and  lean,  jovial  and  bilious,  broke  into 
smiles  as  he  passed  them.  In  the  lobbies 
he  reaped  as  many  hat-salutes  and  shakes 
of  the  hand  as  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 

The  prevailing  notion  was,  that  although 
independent,  which  was  certainly  a  point 
against  him,  he  was  not  dangerous,  and 
might  be  trusted. 

A  canine-visaged  deputy,  with  a  rasping 
voice  and  a  nose  like  a  fig,  said  pleasantly  : 

"  Shall  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  hear- 
ing you  to-day,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?  A 
debate  in  which  I  take  some  interest.  Was 
a  planter  myself  in  the  good  times." 

•**  In  the  time  of  slavery  Y  " 

**  Precisely.  I*had  five  hundred  slaves,  and 
devilish  contented  they  were.  Never  cow- 
hided  them  except  when  they  deserved  it. 
Within  three  years  of  the  abolition  half 
of  them  were  underground ;  floated  them- 
selves to  the  deuce  on  rivers  of  rum.  Ah  ! 
the  rascals." 

'*!  do  think  it's  so  absurd  to  talk  of 
niggers  as  human  beings,"  giggled  a  young 
viscount  with  features  livid  from  lonsc  vigils 
and  hair  in  cnri.    *'  The  Marquise  de  Ver- 
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meilon  had  a  negro  page  the  dressed  in 
red,  and  an  ape  she  put  in  blue — con- 
foundedly rococo  she  was,  the  Marquise. 
And  I  used  to  say  to  her,  'Marquise,  if 
those  two  exchange  clothes  I  shall  oe  giv- 
ing sugar-plums  to  Snowball  —  this  was 
the  nigger — and  my  card  to  Adonis  — this 
was  the  ape.  Hee,  hee,  hee,' "  Every- 
body laughed.     This  was  very  funny. 

,  **  I  lost  a  million  francs  by  the  abolition," 
resumed  the  fig-nosed  planter,  in  a  voice 
like  that  of  a  nutmeg  on  a  grater,  ^  but  the 
colony  lost  more.  Chaps  that  didn't  un- 
derstand any  thing  about  the  nigsers' 
interest,  nor  about  anybody  else's;  wose 
that  suppressed  slavery.  Why,  isn't  there 
slavery  in  all  countries  more  or  less? 
Look  at  our  peasants  who  are  taken  by  the 
Conscription  at  twenty,  made  to  serve 
seven  years,  and  risk  being  shot  into  the 
bargain.  The  niggers  risked  nothing,  there 
wasn't  a  cleaner,  happier  lot  going ;  why, 
it  was  like  a  prime  concert  to  see  'em  squat 
in  a  row  and  whistle  in  the  sun.  Tnen 
we  used  to  maCrry  *em  "  — 

**  Yes,"  grinned  the  young  viscount ; 
**9Xkd  I've  heard  of  a  nigger  who  was 
henpecked  like  fun,  until  one  lucky  day 
his  wife  was  sold  to  one  master  and  he  to 
another.  That's  an  advantage  that  wouldn't 
have  been  open  to  him  if  he'd  been  a  free 
Frenchman.  Once  spliced  with  us  whites 
it's  always  spliced." 

More  merriment,  interrupted  this  time, 
however,  by  the  sudden  close  of  the  obese 
member's  speech.  At  this  the  House  woke 
up  for  a  moment  and  burst  cordially,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  into  unani- 
mous cheering.  The  members  who  were 
writing  tlieir  letters,  those  who  slept  with 
their  countenances  heavenwards,  those  who 
were  palpitating  over  the  prose  of  the 
sporting- writer,  and  the  pair  who  played 
dominoes,  all  looked  up  and  shouted  de- 
fiantly, "  Hear,  hear  I "  as  if  there  were  an 
invisible  opposition  making  itself  obstreper- 
ous on  the  benches  of  the  Left  and  requiring 
to  be  put  down.  Then  the  Pi*esident,  a 
dapper  statesman,  ornamented  with  a  red 
ribbon  and  star,  consulted  a  list  on  his 
table,  and  called  out  to  another  deputy  to 
rise  and  say  somethin<T.  It  was  very 
much  indeed  like  a  schoolmaster  crying, 
"  Boy  Duval,  stand  up  and  construe." 

Unfortunately  for  the  regularity  of  the 
nroceedin^s,  the  honorable  grentleman 
appealed  to  was  absent,  having  been  taken 
ill  in  the  morning ;  so  was  the  next  mem- 
ber on  the  list,  who  had  been  summoned 
away  by  telegraph  at  early  dawn  to  bury 
a  relative ;  and  the  third  deputy  whose 
name  the  President  called  was  not  yet 
arrived  —  whence  an  unexpected  hitch. 
These  debates,  to  tell  the  truth,  were  all 


mapped  oat  beforehand,  like  iJ^  pr»> 
grammes  of  a  musical  entertainmeoL  ia 
order  that  a  sceptic  public  night  have  m 
handle  lor  mnnnoring  that  honorable  «£»- 
bers  did  small  work  for  their  5<Kl£.  pe 
annum,  M.  Gribaud,  the  Minister,  and  bii 
Excellency  the  President,  pn>videil  betwaa 
them  that  no  bill  should  be  sent  up  to  the 
Crown  without  a  decent  amount  of  pre- 
liminary speechifying  to  season  it  with^ 
They  recruited  talkative  members  —  them 
preferred  who  had  the  great  art  of  n^yisg 
nothing,  and  putting  it  into  a  good  tofaj 
words.  It  would  be  arranged  that  Mosisieer 
A.  should  get  op  and  talk  from  two  ti&  a 
quarter  past,  that  Monsieur  B.  should  fblkiw 
him  from  the  quarter  to  the  half  hour,  a^ 
that  when  Messieurs  C,  D.,  and  £.  hmd 
each  had  their  twenty  minutes*  or  halA 
hour's  turn,  according  as  they  felt  in  ooa- 
dition.  Monsieur  Gnbaud  himself  dkoaJd 
rise  —  towards  five  or  thereaboats  — redoce 
all  their  arguments  to  powder,  prevail  upon 
them    to    withdraw   tneir   saszestions   or 


amendments,  which  they  were  not  likely 
to  object  to  do,  and  get  the  bill  voted  by 
acclamation  in  time  for  everybody  to  be 
home  and  dressing  for  dinner  at  six.  No«v 
when  Messieurs  C.,  D.,  and  £.  all  failed 
to  come  up  to  time  together,  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  what  the  unforeseen  eclipse  of 
the  tenor,  bass,  and  baritone  at  one  of 
Monsieur  Hertz's  morning  perfbnnanees 
would  have  been.  Some  little  consterna- 
tion ensued.  The  honorable  gentlemen 
who  were  writing  their  private  letten 
nibbled  the  ends  of  their  quills,  the  pair 
who  played  dominoes  looked  guiltily  ap- 
prehensive lest  they  should  be  dragged  out 
of  their  retirement  and  forced  to  speak 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not;  Monsieur 
Gribaud,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his 
arms  folded  and  his  head  droopmg  on  his 
chest,  in  apparent  slumber  —  though  of  all 
men  in  the  room  he  was  certainly  the  most 
wide-awake,  drew  out  hb  watch,  but  seeinf 
it  yet  wanted  two  hours  to  six,  put  it  bacx 
again  and  frowned.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Propriety  scarcely  admitted  of  the  Minister 
making  a  general  appeal  for  somebody  Id 
devote  himself,  and  it  would  not  have  con- 
corded  with  the  dignity  of  a  legislative 
council  for  the  President  to  exclaim,  *^I 
vow  nobody  shall  go  out  of  here  until  I  get 
my  three  speeches."  In  this  emergency 
all  eyes  sought  Horace.  What  is  the  use 
of  an  Opposition  member  if  he  be  not  pre- 
pared to  spout  by  the  hour  at  half  a 
minute's  notice  ? 

So,  drawn  by  that  magnetic  attraction 
which  brings  orators  to  their  legs,  Horace, 
without  well  knowing  what  he  did,  rose, 
and  an  instantaneous  sigh  of  relief  went 
round.    He  had  not  in  the  least  made  up 
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mind  as  to  what  he  should  say,  neither 
he  caught  a  dozen  words  of  what  the 
speaker  had  uttered  —  moreover,   he 
not  quite  clear  as  to  what  the  bill's 
^^e   was.      These  were  disadranta^es ; 
^c&t,   being  a  Frenchman  eyery  inch,  uiey 
not  appall  him  as  they  mignt  have  done 
scion    of  a    less    glib-tongued    race, 
there  was  a  difference  between  the 
'yx>iing  man  who  had  stammered  the  first 
pliurases  of  his  maiden  speech  before  the 
jYxd^es  of  the  Police  Correctionelle  and  the 
ooolTy  confident  deputy  of  the  people.     The 
ooxi6dence  of  twenty  thousand  voters  must 
a  man  self-trusting  if  any  thing  will. 
orace  began  by  innning  his  hands  through 
hair,  which  seems    to  be  a  physical 
i&ecessity  with  most  Parisian  speakers,  and 
tlien,  without  hesitation,  started  into  a  retro- 
spective survey  of  the  history  of  the  French 
colonial  empire,  which  would  be  sure  to  be 
&ppTopriate.     He  alluded  to  Duplex  and 
]L«ally-Tollendal;  compared  La  Peyrousse 
'vritli  Cook,  somewhat  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  latter ;  grew  lyrical  over  Montcalm 
&nd   the  fall  of  Quebec ;  and  towered  to 
patriotic    heights    when    describing    how 
**  the  fairest  jewels  of  our  colonial  crown  " 
liad   been  reft  away  by  the  avidity  of  a 
nation  now  at  peace  with  us.     This  brought 
him  to  the  negroes,  and  the  question  of 
compulsory    and    gratuitous   instruction; 
which,  like  the  Messrs.  Somebody's  pills, 
appears  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  evils 
known  and  unknown.    '*  llie  ne^oes  were 
lazy  and  allowed  our  colonies  to  be  ruined ; 
why  was  that?    Because  they  were  not 
educated.    If  the  ne^ro  were  taught  to 
read,  and  gratified  with  a  firee  press  to 
develop  his  liberal  culture,  not  a  doubt 
that  he  would  take  to  work  with  an  ardent 
zeal     Commerce  would  re-flourish  under 
his  efibrts,  and  France  would  show  herself 
in  colonial  prosperity,  as  in  other  things, 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world."    This 
conclusion  was  hailed,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
with  loud,  long,  and  general  applause,  for 
the  great  merit  of  the  speech  was  that, 
although  nobody  had  understood  it,  it  had 
occupied  a  good  hour  in  delivery.     AH  that 
now  remained  was  f  jr  M.  Gribaud  to  reply, 
which  he  did  with  adroitness,  declaring  he 
should  not  fail  to  remember  the  suggestion 
of  his  honorable  friend,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  negro  instruction  would  for  the 
future  be  foremost  amongst  those  involving 
his  most  attentive  consideration.     Where- 
upon there  was  more  cheering,  enthusiastic 
and  long  continued ;  the  Question  was  put 
from  the  chair,  and  carried  nem,  con, ;  the 
pens,  newspapers,  blotting-books,  and  domi- 
noes were  stowed  away,  and  everybody 
went  home  to  dinner,   France  bein^  the 
richer  by  a  bill,  and  ihA  Corps  L^gislatif  | 


the  happier  for  three  speeches.  Such  is 
civilization. 

In  the  lobby,  going  out,  Horace 
was  joined  by  the  Planter,  who,  raspingly 
and  blufily  as  ever,  said,  '*Fine  woi^s. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  and  a  good  deal  of 
body  in  *em  too,  I  don't  doubt.  Only,  in 
practice,  reading  and  writing  don't  any 
more  change  the  nigger's  nature  than  soap 
can  whiten  his  skin.  I've  been  to  Jamaica 
and  there  seen  model  schools  built  a  good 
many  years  ago  by  an  Englishman  named 
Guineaman" — 

"  Guineaman  I "  interrupted  Horace,  with 
a  start,  for  he  recalled  the  name  of  his 
uncle's  wife,  the  woman  whose  slave- 
earned  money  had  restored  Clairefontaine, 
and  set  a  lasting  stigma  of  indignity  on  it. 

"  Yes,  a  slave-trader,"  returned  the  fig- 
nosed  planter  carelessly,  ^^but,  like  all 
Englishmen,  one  who  kept  the  Bible  in 
his  tail-coat  pocket  and  called  it  his  com- 
pass. When  he  walloped  a  nigger  he  took 
car-re  to  quote  the  chapter  and  verse  that 
gave  him  authority,  and  I  believe  he 
wouldn't  have  exceeded  forty  stripes,  save 
one,  for  any  money." 

"  A  hypocrite  ?  " 

'*  Wa'al,  no,  it's  bred  in  the  grain.  Those 
English  who  are  pr^ractical  nave  discov- 
ered that  they  can  do  a  good  many  more 
2ueer  things  by  citing  the  Bible  than  we 
V-rench  can  do  without  it.  But  I  didn't 
know  this  Monsieur  Guineaman;  he  was 
dead  and  gone  long  befor-re  my  time.  They 
used  to  talk  about  him  at  Jamaica,  though, 
and  showed  the  schools  he  built  when  he'd 
made  his  fortune ;  for  it  was  his  theory  that 
slavery  bein^  lawful — for  the  Grovernment 
didn't  for-rbid  it  then  no  more  does  the 
Bible  now — he'd  just  as  much  right  to 
tui^m  an  honest  penny  that  way  as  any- 
body else,  provided,  of  course,  he  didn't 
bully  his  niggers,  which  I  think  good 
mor^rals.  The-refor^re,  as  I  say,  he  opened 
schools  and  preaching-houses  to  make  the 
beggars  Uveiy,  just  as  I  at  Martinique 
being  Fr-rench,  set  up  dancing-booths  to 
the  same  end.  Only,  my  dancing-booths 
tur-rned  up  tr-rumps  and  Monsieur  Guinea- 
man's  schools  didn't.  The  niggers  danced 
jigs  fast  enough,  but  be  hanged  if  they 
oved  r-reading  and  writing  any  more  than 
hoeing  and  digging.  It's  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  varmin." 

Which  wise  commentary  brought  the  two 
legislators  to  the  door  of  egress  where  both 
found  their  broughams.  The  fig-nosed  planter 
wedged  himself  snugly  into  his  and  was 
whirled  away  to  one  of  those  banquets 
which  kept  his  physiognomy  in  such  per^ 
petual  glow ;  Horace  was  going  to  follow 
suit,  ana  had  already  one  foot  on  his  brough- 
am step,  when  a  familiar  equipage,  drawn 
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S^  two  superb  bays,  and  drivea  with  right 
ritish  science,  came  like  a  horricane  down 
the  Qaai  d'Orsaj,  ten  yards  off  where  he 
was  standin«r,  whirling  up  a  spraj  of  mud- 
drops  and  flint-sparks  on  its  passage.  The 
driver  was  the  Prince  of  Areola,  who  rec- 
ognized him,  and  instantly  reined  in  his 
steeds  with  consummate  skill,  clattering  and 
champing  on  the  haunches. 

^  This  is  a  lucky  meeting.  I  will  giye 
you  a  lift." 

^  With  pleasure,"  said  Horace,  who  was 
always  glad  to  see  the  Prince;  and  he 
scrambled  into  the  phaeton,  which,  as  soon 
as  released  by  the  two  cockaded  grooms 
who  had  sprung  to  the  horses'  head,  sped 
merrily  on  its  course  a^ain. 

^  I  have  been  on  a  call  to  some  old  friends 
of  yours,"  said  the  Prince,  as  they  debouch- 
ed into  the  Champs  Elys^es  with  a  speed 
that  made  the  gaslights  flit  past  them  like 
flakes  of  fire  Uirown  up  by  an  engine  in 
motion. 

^  I  hare  almost  as  many  flriends  as  ene- 
mies now.  Prince,"  was  the  smiling  answer. 

**  I  mean  the  PochemoUes." 

**  I  have  not  seen  them  for  an  age,"  ssdd 
Horace,  with  interest.  ^*  I  heard  last  month 
they  were  going  to  retire,  but  when  I  went 
to  conCTatiuate  M.  PochemoUe  on  his  rise 
in  the  ladder,  he  had  already  removed. 
They  are  all  well,  I  hope,  and  the  good 
draper  is  not  yet  counter-sick  ?  " 

*'  They  are  installed  at  Meudon,"  rejoined 
the  Prince  without  smiling.  *'  The  villa  is  a 
pretty  one,  devoid  of  vulgarity,  the  dwelling 
of  an  honest  man  who  retires  on  a  loyally- 
ei^'ned  competence.  Both  Monsieur  and 
Madame  PochemoUe  are  very  well." 

"  And  Georgette  ?  "  inquired  Horace, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  though  looking  with 
something  of  archness  at  his  interlocutor. 

As  if  he  had  been  expecting  the  question, 
the  Prince  quivered  slightly.  He  did  not 
immediately  reply,  but  lashed  his  horses 
nervously  into  a  faster  trot.  Then  abruptly 
he  turned  his  face  full  on  Horace's  and 
said  :  *'  Grerold,  I  have  been  wanting  for  the 
last  twelve  months  to  put  you  a  question, 
but  have  never  dared  —  vou  will  guess  why, 
perhaps,  some  day.  Tell  me  now,  on  your 
word,  between  man  and  man,  has  there  ever 
been  any  thing  between  you  and  Georgette  ?  " 

Horace,  though  he  had  long  suspected 
the  Prince  of  paying  a  more  or  less  avow- 
able  court  to  the  (paper's  daughter,  was 
little  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  changed 
color. 

"  Nothing  of  any  importance,"  said  he, 
evasively,  and  rather  trying  to  laugh  off  the 
subject. 

**  Then  there  has  been  something,"  mut- 
tered the  Prince,  and  it  seemed  to  Horace 
that  he.  tooied  pale. 


**  I  swear  to  yoo  that,  so  &r  as  I 
and  believe.  Georgette  is  a  viitiicyas  giii,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

The  Prince  seemed  relieved ;  but  rainiig- 
ly  he  exclaimed :  *'  Then  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  flaming  up  as  she  does  whes- 
ever  your  name  is  mentioned  ?  " 

Horace  wondered.  Why  Georgette  sboald 
thus  flame  up  was  to  him  inexplicable 
except  under  tne  hypothesis  that  she  was 
an  extremely  forward  person.  He  had  not 
foi^tten  the  whimsical  display  of  spleen  to 
which  she  had  treated  him  a  few  mondis 
before,  when  the  report  of  his  marriage  was 
beginning  to  gain  ground :  but  this  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  now,  which  he  was  ftin 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  as  not  worth 
brooding  over.  Besides,  a  woman's  fair 
fame  is  a  thing^  against  which  a  man  with 
the  least  spanc  of  feeling  is  so  loath  to 
breathe  a  careless  word,  even  when  he  has 
cause  for  suspicion  and  motives  of  persoaal 
rancor,  that  Horace  checked  himself  oo  the 
point  of  making  a  rejoinder  that  would  have 
reflected  sli(;htingly  on  Geoi^ette's  condoei 
towards  him,  and  answered  guardedly : 
"  As  her  father's  lodger,  I  frequenr^iy  saw 
Mdlle.  Georgette,  and  it  may  be  that  by 
occasional  civilities,  by  those  unmeaning 
compliments  which  we  men  pay  without 
attaching  any  weight  to  them,  I  suffered 
my  intentions  to  be  misinterpreted.  In  this 
case  the  blame  would  be  mine,  not  Mdlle. 
Georgette's,  and  she  might  feel  some  resent- 
ment at  what  may  seem  to  her  to  have 
been  levity  on  my  part.  Hiis  is  the  expla- 
nation I  suggest." 

*'  And  that  is  all  that  passed  between  yon 
—  positively  all  ?  " 

*»  That  is  all." 

^  Well,  you  have  taken  a  load  off  me," 
murmured  the  Prince,  with  an  unaffected 
sicrh.  He  flicked  an  invisible  speck  of  dust 
off  his  near  horse's  collar,  and  looked  as 
though  he  meant  what  he  said. 

'*  But  tell  me  now,  in  your  turn,  why  yon 
catechize  me  like  this  ?  "  inquired  Horace, 
not  without  raillery,  as  his  former  not  very 
charitable  misgivings  as  to  the  Prince's  own 
designs  upon  Georgette  recurred  to  him. 

They  were  not  above  a  hundred  yards* 
distance  from  the  Hdtel  Macrobe,  and  the 
phaeton  was  still  going  like  wildfire.  The 
Prince  said:  "Repeat  to  me  once  more 
what  you  affirmed  about  Georgette's  blame- 
lessness." 

'*  I  do ;  I  affirm  her  entirely  blameless, 
upon  my  word,"  said  Horace  earnestly. 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  the  Prince  with 
gravity,  "if  Mdlle.  Georgette  will  do  me 
the  honor  to  accept  me,  I  will  make  her 
my  wife." 

Horace  looked  quickly  round,  as  if  his 
first  thought  was  that  the  ESnce  was  jok- 
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But  M.  d' Areola  vas  perfectly  com- 
posed. He  spoke  as  if  he  had  just  an- 
nocuiced  his  coming  marriage  to  a  princess 
of*  hoA  own  rank. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


A  RECOGNITION. 


7hk  Prince's  commnnication  oaght  to 
li&re  left  Horace  indifferent,  but  somehow 
*t    did  not.    Let  those  explain  this  who, 
liarring  ever  formed  the  manly  resolution 
not  to  love  a  girl  because  she  was  poor,  or 
low-bom,  or  any  thing  else  uneligible,  find 
these  scruples  accounted  as  nought  by  oth- 
ers richer,  higher,  and  prouder  than  them- 
selves.     Horace  was  aware  that  there  was 
not  a  living  man  who  would  have  shrunk 
more  sensitively  from  a  mesalliance  than 
the   Prince  of  Areola.    But,  apparently, 
his  notions  of  a  mesalliance  were  not  those 
of  the  common  world. 

At  dinner,  without  alluding  to  the  cir- 
camstance,  Horace  asked  his  wife  whether 
she  had  yet  called  on  the  Pochemolles  at 
their  new  residence. 

"•  Perhaps  it  would  be  civil,"  said  he  pen- 
sively, '^as  they  sent  us  a  letter,  mention- 
ing they  were  gcjing  to  move." 

"  I  will  call,  dear,  if  you  wish  it,"  an- 
swered Ang^lique  in  her  tranquil  voice; 
*^  but  I  could  not  do  so  before,  for  they  gave 
no  address." 

'^M.  d*  Areola  tells  me  they  are  at  Meu- 
don,"  said  Horace. 

^*  Very  wise  of  them  to  choose  the  coun- 
try," remarked  M.  Macrobe :  ^'  pure  air, 
broad  fields,  life  healthy  and  cheap." 

^  And  shooting  for  those  who  can  shoot," 
chimed  in  the  Crimean  hero. 

^  And  shooting,  as  you  say,  Captain,"  as- 
sented his  uncle. 

For  some  time  past  it  had  become  a  sort 
of  mania  with  M.  Macrobe  to  depict  rural 
bliss.  Virmi  never  took  ereater  pains  to 
▼aunt  the  diarms  of  a  rustic  life,  the  sweet 
breath  of  kine,  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  the  unadulterated  puritv  of  country 
milk  and  butter  than  did  the  financier. 
Especially  was  it  good  to  hear  him  hold 
forth  on  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  manorial 
estate,  the  waving  acres,  the  wagons 
groaning  under  loslds  of  storied  sheaves, 
uie  rows  of  peasants  bowing  with  glad 
homage  before  their  lord,  and  the  turreted 
castle  gleaming  majestuously  in  the  summer 
sun  over  river,  field,  and  wood.  Angd- 
lique,  as  if  repeating  a  music  lesson,  would 
take  up  this  pastoral  in  a  minor  key,  say- 


ing that  she  adored  the  country,  and  would 
<*  so  like  to  have  a  small  castle  where  they 
might  spend  the  autumn."  Captain  Clan- 
mon,  not  less  bucolic,  opined  tnat  a  great 
noble  should  slaughter  winged  fowl  on  a 
grandiose  scale,  organize  battues  that  would 
muster  a  whole  country  side,  and  run  down 
a  stag  now  and  then  with  accompaniment 
of  horn-tooting  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
clodhoppers. 

That  was  a  true  saying  of  the  ancients : 
ChUta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  soepe  co- 
dendo.  Under  the  frequency  of  these 
Georgic  aspersions  Horace  was  impercepti- 
bly beginning  to  feel  that  the  man  who  had 
no  landed  property,  nor  homed  cattle,  nor 
preserves,  had  missed  the  pre-ordained  pur- 
pose of  existence.  To  be  sure,  he  might 
have  purchased  all  these  things  on  the  very 
morrow  with  his  wife's  dowry  had  it  pleased 
him.  But  he  did  not  look  upon  this  money 
as  his.  At  her  marriage  M.  Macrobe  had 
given  his  daughter  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  francs,  but  Horace  had  insisted  they 
should  stand  in  Ang^lic[ue'8  own  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Cr^it  Parisien,  and  be 
tied  down  absolutely  to  her  by  contract :  and 
there  he  meant  to  leave  them,  never  claim- 
ing the  privil^e  of  touching  a  centime. 
Besides,  his  notions  of  an  enviable  de- 
mesne were  not  associated  with  a  brand- 
new  estate,  cut  out  to  order  and  bought 
with  ready  money.  When  he  thought  of 
the  matter  the  towers  of  Claireibntaine 
rose  vaguely  before  him  —  Clairefontaine 
which  might  have  been  his,  had  his  rela- 
tive Guineaman  made  his  fortune  by  swind- 
ling his  contemporaries  undei^  the  rose,  in- 
stead of  selling  them  openly  in  the  broad 
light  of  day. 

"Everybody  likes  the  country," he  re- 
marked mechanically,  in  answer  to  M.  Ma- 
crobe's  observation. 

It  was  Italian  Opera  night,  and,  on  leav*^ 
ing  the  dining-room,  Angelique  was  cloaked 
in  a  flowing  white  Inamous  by  the  attentive 
Crimean  hero,  who  was  continually  and 
jealously  on  the  watch  to  render  little  ser- 
vices. The  same  warrior  brought  the  oper^ 
glass,  and  took  Angelique's  fan  into  his 
special  custody.  He  also  made  himself 
useful  in  fastening  those  six  button  gloves 
which  ladies  were  then  inaugurating,  and 
which,  had  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Jo)>, 
might  have  added  one  more  to  that  sorely- 
vexed  patriarch's  trials  of  patience. 

**  You  will  take  me  to  the  opera,  won't 
you,  Horace  ?  "  asked  An^Uque,  helplessly 
surrendering  her  small  wrists  to  the  gallant 
Captain. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  answered  Horace  with  the 
docility  characteristic  of  husbands  during 
the  first  year  of  their  marriage ;  and  he  in- 
quired what  opera  it  was. 
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« I  think  it's  Dan  Giovanni.'' 
"  Oh,  dear  I "  sighed  Aunt  Doroth^e, 
whose  yenerable  head  was  crowned  with 
an  assortment  of  limp  feathers  that  p^ve 
her  the  appearance  of  a  demoralized  bus- 
tard. ^*  Tnat's  the  play  where  the  sta^ 
opens  up  and  swallows  a  living  being  m 
the  flames.  You'll  come  away  before  that 
happens,  won't  you,  dear?  I'm  always 
afnud  to  see  that  young  man  bum  lus 
clothes." 

"  You  shall  come  away  when  you  like, 
aunt  dear,"  promised  Ang^lique.  "  Are 
you  ready,  Horace  ?  " 

Horace  was  ready,  and  so  was  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  as  in  duty  bound,  offered  the 
Marquise  his  arm.  But  as  they  all  sailed 
out  together,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Ma- 
crobe,  whoparticipated  in  the  belief  of  M. 
Alphonse  Karr  that  music  is  but  the  most 
expensive  of  all  noises,  a  servant  announced 
*'  Monsieur  Emile,"  and  this  upset  the  ar- 
rangements. Horace,  not  over  sorry  to  be 
reprieved  from  four  hours'  stewing  in  a 
mnd  tier  box,  settled  to  join  his  wi^  later 
m  the  evening,  the  Crimean  hero  mean- 
while undertaking  to  guard  her  under  his 
valiant  protection. 

**•  The  night  is  so  fine  that  Emile  and  I 
will  walk  down,"  said  Horace;  "and  I 
will  be  with  you  about  the  second  act." 

*'  And  will  you  come  too,  Emile  ?  "  asked 
Ang^lique  a  little  timidly,  for  she  never 
brought  herself  without  hesitation  to  call 
her  grave  young  brother-in-law  by  his 
Christian  name. 

"  I  am  scarcely  in  opera  attire,  sister,"  he 
answered  kindly.  "I  only  looked  in  on 
the  chance  of  finding  Horace  disengaged, 
but  I  blame  myself  for  monopolizing  him 
in  this  way." 

"  Oh !  you  are  quite  right  to  come, 
brother,  but  you  should  let  us  see  you 
oflener,  and  be  here  earlier,  so  as  to  dine 
with  us." 

She  said  this  amiably,  glancing  up  a 
little  to  her  husband  for  approval,  for  she 
knew  it  was  the  surest  way  to  please  him 
to  show  civility  to  his  broUier.  Then  she 
held  out  her  tiny  hand  to  Emile,  which  he 
shook,  thanking  her. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  it's  a  long  while  since 
we  two  took  an  evening  walk  like  this," 
began  Horace,  as  he  and  Emile  paced  to- 
gether arm-in-arm. 

They  were  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  under 
the  crystal  dome  of  a  clear  sky,  blue  with 
the  (lark-blue  of  night,  and  irradiated  by  a 
moon  of  such  silvery  brightness  that  it  made 
the  ga^lif^htslook  like  dull  red  dots.  Paris 
shows  well  on  such  nights,  when  the  trees 
throw  long  lace-pattern  shadows  on  the 
pavements,  rows  of  fair  white  mansions 
gleam    like  polished  marble,    and  lovers  I 


stroll  in  pairs,  whispering  tiiat  Je  fakm 
which  is  of  daily  use  in  none  but  1]k 
"  Latin  "  tongues. 

"  Do  you  remember  thoee  pleasant  walks,* 
continued  Horace,  ^  when  we  first  came  to 
Paris,  three  years  a^  ?  It  seems  like  tea 
years  off.  We  worked  all  day,  often  half 
the  night,  but  now  and  then  we  gave  00- 
selves  a  holiday,  and  took  it  out  like  tfai^ 
wandering  about  the  streets  and  goessiog 
at  the  future.  How  gay  Uiey  appeared  to 
me  then,  the  streets;  and  iHiat  smiles  I 
used  to  see  on  the  faces  of  the  passen-by ! 
Paris  always  struck  me  as  a  perpetual  iur. 
Ah,  those  were  the  happy  times  I  " 

"  But  you  are  happy  now,  Horace?  "* 

"  Oh,  yes  1 " 

And  there  was  a  pause. 

''But  tell  me  about  yourself^"  added 
Horace,  breaking  off  from  some  internal 
reflection  which  had  brought  a  flitting 
frown  to  his  brow.  ^  Let  me  look  at  you — 
you  grow  paler  and  paJer.  Why  do  yon 
work  so  much,  eh  ?  Everj'-body  talks  of 
your  indefatigableness.  A  judge  told  me 
the  other  night  that  if  he  had  worked  as 
you  do  at  his  age  he  would  have  been  a 
Chief  Justice  of  Appeal  by  this  time." 

''  Then,  you  see,  work  does  lead  to 
something,"  smiled  Emile. 

*'  Ah,  but  my  judge  added  the  proviso: 
'  Or  I  should  have  b^n  in  my  coffin,'  which 
didn't  re-assure  me." 

**  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  were  near  my  coffin, 
dear  fellow.  Pale  men,  like  threatened 
men,  live  long." 

*'  And  you  are  happy  in  your  way,  and 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  ?  " 

^  But  you  have  no  ambition,  restlessness, 
eagerness  to  outpass  somebody,  or  do  some- 
thing before  the  appointed  time  ?  I  some- 
times marvel  at  your  calmness ;  we  don't 
seem  to  be  moulded  out  of  the  same  clay." 

''I  suppose  everybody  has  his  small 
beacon  of  ambition  beckoning  him,  Horace, 
but  I  fancy  the  surest  way  of  attaining  it  is 
by  plainly  following  the  beaten  track.  It 
may  be  the  longest  road,  but  cuts  acnss 
country  often  lead  one  into  quagmires." 

A  short  silence,  and  then  they  reached 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  that  noblest  of  modem 
streets,  with  its  half-mile  colonnade,  forum 
of  foreigners.  Via  Sacra  of  hotel-keepen. 
Broughams  glanced  along  the  broad  hi^^ 
way,  bearing  muffled  forms  to  theatre  and 
routs.  Unbroken  lines  of  flaming  jets,  in- 
tensified by  dazzling  reflectors,  flooded  the 
arches  with  light.  Spaniards,  Americans, 
Germans,  Englishmen,  sauntered  up  and 
down,  smoking  their  after-dinner  cigars, 
and  examining  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  shops. 

«What    wealth!"    ei^claimed    Horace 
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**  Paris  has  indeed  under  this  reign  become 
Cosmopolis.     But,  now,  I  wonder**  —  and 
he  laughed  —  ''I  wonder  if  all  these  people 
we  i«ee  here,  and  all  the  people  in  the  shops 
there,  were  suddenly  to  sit  down  and  say, 
*■  We  w^iii   make  restitution  of  every  franc 
that  ^76    have  ever  unduly  earned,  and  of 
every  franc  that  our  fathers  before  us  un- 
duly earned  and  bequeathed  to  us  in  in- 
heiitance ; '  and  supposing  some  power  of 
another   sphere  were  to  inspire  them  with 
the  faculty  of  making  a  faultless  estimate 
of  these  sums  —  I  wonder,  I  say,  when  the 
oalance  had  been  struck,  how  many  of  these 
persons  w^e  behold  congregated  from   all 
the  comers  of  the  globe  would  have  money 
enough    left  to  smoke  their  cigars,  or  to 
keep  those  sumptuous  shops  goiug." 

*'  What  can  have  put  such  a  thought  as 
that  into  your  head  ? "  asked  Emile,  as- 
tonished.   *'  This  is  disquieting  philosophy." 
**  1    was  thinking   sibout    the  nice  dis- 
cassions    we  barristers  could   raise  as  to 
what  was  honest  gold  and  what  was  not. 
Given   two  men  with  large  fortunes  and 
relatives   to  inherit  them.     The  first  has 
heen,  say,  a  wine-merchant,  and  has  con- 
scientiously mixed  his  wines  with  logwood 
and  water  for  a  stated  series  of  years.     The 
second  has  with  integrity  followed  a  trade, 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  was  lawful,  but 
which  was   prohibited  later,   though  even 
then  opinions  were  divided  respecting  it. 
Now,  which  is  the  cleaner  money  of  the  two ; 
that  of  the  wine-merchant  who  regaled  the 
public    with   a  purple  decoction  at  fancy 
prices,  or  that  of  the  other  man,  who,  pur- 
suing  a   doubtful  trade,  yet  conducted  it 
according  to  his  lights,  straightforwardly  'i  '* 
^  I  should  like  to  hear  more  about  the 
doubtful  trade,"  answered  Emile,  quietly. 
"  'lliere  are  possibly  in  this  crowd  some 
police-spies  from  the  Prefecture,  sent  out 
to  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
unsuspecting   men,  trap  them    into   anti- 
Bonapartist  utterances,  and  get  them  tr:\ns- 
portcd  to  Cayenne.     As  times  go,  the  trade 
IS  a  lawful  one,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
finger  any  of  its  profits." 

"  Naturally,  lou  speak  like  the  sood 
f'^llow  you  are.  Still,  I  ask  myself  how 
many  men  would  feel  bound  to  do  what 
we  have  done,  and  renounce  the  estate 
where  their  fathers  lived  because  it  had 
h<*en  bought  back  after  arbitrary  confis- 
cation, with  the  money  of  a  dealer  who  — 
well,  who  did  what  the  custom  of  those 
days  perfectly  sanctioned." 

This  was  the  first  time  since  many  a  long 
month  that  Horace  so  much  as  alluded  to  a 
subject  which  Emile  had  dismissed  from 
his  own  mind  once  and  for  all  as  not  admit- 
^g  of  discussion.  Emile  looked  at  his 
brother  with  an  expression  in  which  sudden 


surprise  and  diAnay  werepainfu^^y  blende^ 
and  it  was  in  quite  an  altered  vuice  that  hi 
said :  "  You  are  surely  not  regretting  a  sac- 
rifice that  wa^  made  of  your  own  free  will, 
Horace  ?  " 

**  Not  in  the  least.  No,  there's  no  re- 
gret whatever,**  and  Horace  laughed  again 
m  an  ofi*-hand  way,  though  somewhat  con- 
strainedly. '*  To  begin  with,  our  father 
made  the  sacrifice  before  us,  and  I  know  he 
would  take  it  so  much  to  heart  if  either  of 
us  abandoned  our  resolution,  that  I  wouldn't 
assume  the  responsibility  even  if  I  had 
changed  my  mind.  But  1  haven't  —  no  — 
so  don't  be  alarmed.  I  was  only  speaking 
on  supposition  —  supposing  there  were  two 
other  men  placed  in  our  predicament,  and 
you  and  I  were  commenting  on  what  they 
ought  to  do,  I  think,  then,  the  case  might 
afiurd  scope  for  argument.    That's  all." 

And  argue  it  Uiey  did,  walking  slowly 
during  two  hours  through  the  streets,  often 
retracing  their  steps,  occasionally  stopping 
altogether ;  the  one  conversing  with  ani- 
mation but  simulated  unconcern,  the  other 
too  much  troubled  to  say  all  he  would  have 
said  had  he  felt  the  debate  to  be  as  hypo- 
thetical a  one  as  his  brother  would  have  had 
it  seem.  At  eleven  they  stood  outside  the 
0{)era  House,  and  the  dieme  was  not  yet 
exhausted ;  for,  bidding  each  other  good- 
night under  the  portico  of  the  theatre,  Hor- 
ace said,  a  little  flushed,  but  cheerfully : 
**  Mind,  old  fellow,  all  this  is  purely  specu- 
lative; talk  to  while  away  the  time  and 
nothing  else.  It  was  our  walk  set  mc  think- 
ing of  Clairefontaine.  You  recollect  our 
visit  there ;  that  old  woman  who  showed 
us  over  the  place,  our  ovation  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  worthy  town,  and  the  stones 
with  which  the  ^ood  people  pelted  us  in 
guise  of  pax  vobiscum  to  the  railway-sta- 
tion. It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this.  By 
the  way,  you  hear  oflener  from  Brussels 
than  I  do :  our  father  was  quite  well,  at  the 
last  writing?" 

**  Quite  well,  thank  God." 

"  I  will  write  to  him  myself  in  a  day  or 
two.  But  his  letters  to  me  are  sad ;  they 
give  one  the  idea  that  he  is  suffering.  Well, 
good-night,  dear  fellow,  and  mind  what  I 
repeat,  this  evening's  chat  has  been  words, 
nothing  more." 

"  G(x>d-night,  Horace." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted ;  but  had 
Horace  followed  his  brother  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  he  would  have  seen  that, 
collected  as  Emile  had  been  all  the  evening, 
tears  started  to  his  eyes  as  soon  as  his 
brother's  back  was  turned,  and  that  he 
walked  home  with  the  lagging  step  of  one 
who  had  received  a  blow,  whose  faith  in  a 
loved  being  has  been  shaken. 

Horace  was  conducted  by  a  bustling  at> 
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tendant  to  the  box  of  Mdme.  la  Marquise  de 
Clairefontaine.  A  prima-donna  was  in- 
dulging in  terrific  screams  under  pretence  of 
singing,  and  the  audience  hung  spell-bound 
on  the  enchanting  sounds.  The  fig-nosed 
planter,  alone,  whom  Horace  descried  slum- 
oering  in  a  pit-tier  lodge  under  the  mutely 
reproachful  eye  of  Mrs.  Planter,  appeared  to 
protest  by  his  attitude  against  this  manner 
of  spending  an  evening.  Every  part  of  the 
house  was  crowded,  and  the  Italian  Opera 
being  the  only  theatre  in  which  the  play- 

going  Frenchwoman  will  unveil  her  shoul- 
ers,  and  the  Frenchman  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  swallow-tails,  the  effect  was  not 
bad. 

"  Do  you  recognize  any  one  you  know  ?  " 
asked  Ang^lique,  prettily,  making  way  for 
Horace  on  the  chair  beside  her,  which  the 
Crimean  hero  had  vacated  on  his  entrance. 

Ang^lique's  large,  limpid  eyes  were  al- 
ways so  intently  fixed  when  uttering  the 
simplest  questions,  that  Horace  detected 
nothing  unusually  attentive  in  their  gaze 
on  this  occasion. 

**  Let  me  see,  dear  child,"  he  said,  taking 
her  glass.  "  On  the  tier  above  there's 
Mdme.  de  Margauld ;  is  that  who  you  mean  ? 
a  pretty  woman,  and  dresses  sensibly ;  then 
there's  Mdme.  de  Masseline,  wite  of  my  co- 
deputy.  They  say  her  pin-money  comes 
from  the  Prefecture,  where  she  carries  all 
that  she  picks  up  in  society.  I  refuse  to 
believe  it,  though,  for  you  ladies  malign  one 
another  mercilessly,  and  it  was  a  lady^ve 
me  that  pretty  piece  of  scandal.  Then 
there's  the  Austrian  ambassadress,  and 
Mdle.  Cora,  the  dancer,  costumed  with  in- 
finitely more  propriety  than  her  Excellency, 
and  Mdme.  Gribaud  —  why,  yes,  dear  child, 
I  recognize  everybody.  But  there's  not  a 
face  "  —  restoring  the  glass  and  nodding 
with  a  smile,  "  more  pretty,  or  a  dress  more 
tasteful  than  those  of  some  one  whose  name 
you  may  guess." 

**  Look  again,"  said  Ang^lique,  her  mild 
eyes  calmly,  inquiringly  intent  as  before. 
**  There,  almost  opposite  us." 

Horace  looked  again,  and  this  time  his 
researches  were  guided  by  several  pairs  of 
eyes  in  the  stalls  converging  towards  one 
point,  a  box  where  shone  a  truly  imperial 
beauty.  She  was  the  most  striking  fa(^e  in 
the  house;  but  it  took  Horace  some  sec- 
onds to  rally  his  fluttering  impressions,  and 
to  grasp  who  it  was.     Georgette  1 

'^  Their  coming  in  caused  quite  a  sensa- 
tion during  the  first  entr'acte,"  pursued 
Ang^lique,  quietly;  but  she  never  with- 
drew her  eyes  from  her  husband,  who  now 
did  not  put  down  the  glass.  **  Everybody 
teems  to  admire  her." 

"  Reminds  me  of  those  Greorgian  beauties 
whom  I  saw  at   Constantinople;  lustrous 


fiices,  scarlet  lips,  and  dark  hair,"  atrndc  n 
the  Crimean  nero;  ''but I  prefer  blande 
features." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Horace's  gaze  aeemed 
riveted.  The  box  was  occupi^  by  Mad- 
ame PochemoUe  and  the  draper,  but  these 
excellent  people,  not  knowing  much  of  ed* 
ouette,  had  eiven  the  place  of  nonor  to  their 
daughter.  In  the  background  the  Prinee 
of  Areola  was  dimly  rec(^nizable.  Geof^ 
gette  was  pensively  rapt  in  the  music,  hat 
at  intervals  she  turned  to  answer  some  rfr> 
mark  of  the  Prince's,  or  bent  her  head  with 
modest  grace  in  token  that  she  was  listea* 
ing  to  him.  Could  this  be  the  Georgette 
of  the  Rue  Ste.  Greneviive  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  a  few  yards  of  silk  and  a  trinket 
or  two  had  been  able  to  convert  the  hum- 
ble girl  of  the  linen-shop  into  a  beauty  oBt- 
vyin^  all  the  most  courted  women  of  the 
chief  city  of  cities?  When  Horace  pat 
down  the  glass  it  was  with  a  slight  tremor 
of  the  hand. 

'*  Is  she  not  beautiful  ?  "  said  Ang^qne^ 
in  whose  voice  no  unaccustomed  inflection 
was  noticeable,  at  least  to  her  husband. 

*^  Yes  —  that  is,  no  —  I  find  her  altered 
a  little,  improved,  perhaps,"  answered  Hor- 
ace, afiecting  an  indinerence  which  hb 
reverie-struck  mood  belied. 

^  Good  gracious  1 "  dolefully  exclaimed 
Aunt  Dorothde,  at  this  op{>ortune  juncture. 
'*  Here  is  that  dreadful  Statue  come  to  take 
that  young  man  down  into  the  flames.  My 
dear,  I  was  quite  unwell  last  time  I  saw  this.* 

"Well,  madame,  we  will  leave  then," 
said  Horace,  at  once  rising.  *'  Ang^liqne, 
child,  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  murmured  simply,  and 
there  was  a  putting  on  of  cloaks  and  screw- 
ing down  of  operarglasses,  which  called  into 
play  the  Crimean  hero's  chivalry,  and  filled 
up  a  minute.  During  that  minute,  after 
assbting  in  the  swathing  of  his  aunt,  Hor- 
ace came  to  the  front  of  the  box  and  gazed 
again  across  the  house.  His  glance  may 
have  been  charged  with  somethmo:  of  eleo- 
tricity,  for  Georgette  almost  instantly  looked 
up  and  saw  him.  But  had  he  been  a  stran- 
ger seen  for  the  first  time,  had  he  been  one 
of  those  curly-pated  dandies  in  the  stalls, 
one  of  the  box-openers  in  the  lobbies,  one 
of  the  chorus-singers  on  the  stage,  her  ex- 
pression could  not  have-  been  more  stony, 
more  coldly  unconscious. .  She  turned  her 
head  away  without  vouchsafing  a  mark  of 
recognition,  either  unfriendly  or  the  re- 
verse. Horace  turned  away  too,  and  drew 
out  hb  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  a  drop 
of  moisture  firom  his  brow.  As  he  did  so 
he  observed  the  cipher  on  hb  handker- 
chief. It  was  one  of  those  which  Geor- 
gette had  embroidered  for  him  as  a  gift  tiro 
years  before. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PBIKCB  OOPHSTUA'S  WOOING. 

The  Prince  of  Areola's  mansion  was  re- 
markable for  other  things  besides  the  ar- 
chitectural perf€K:tion8  which  made  it  one 
of  the  finest  in  a  capital  where,  Revolution 
and  Equality  aiding,  the  only  fine  palaces 
extant  are  those  belonging  to  Government ; 
the  rest  of  mankind  lodging  themselves  in 
edifices  showy  enough  when  looked  at  by 
tho  hundred,  but  separately,  cramped  and 
partaking  of  the  doll-house.  The  Hdtel 
a'Arcole  had  an  essentially  English  aspect, 
irhich  it  owed  to  the  Anglophil ist  tastes 
of  its  proprietor,  and  to  the  valuable  coun- 
•els  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Drydust,  who  bad 
laid  himself  out  to  show  the  Prince,  his 
friend,  what  the  dwelling  of  a  British  noble 
ought  to  be,  and  had  done  so  with  success. 
An  air  of  home  greeted  the  invader.  The 
floors  both  in  corridors  and  rooms  were 
covered  with  carpets ;  nobody  was  exposed 
to  come  down  flat  over  superlatively  pol- 
ished boards  as  slippery  as  glazed  frost. 
The  doors  all  shut  properly,  which  French- 
made  doors  do  not,  the  Gallic  workman 
bein^  particular  about  the  trim  look  of  his 
panels  and  the  smooth  roundness  of  his 
nandles,  but  careless  as  to  his  hinges  and 
lintels.  Then  you  saw  branching  antlers 
and  trophies  of  hunting-whips  in  the  vesti- 
bules; bound  books  on  the  tables  (not 
those  disastrous  brochures  which  tumble  to 
pieces  in  one's  hands)  ;  and  the  walls 
teemed  with  the  works  of  British  artists  in 
oil  and  water<:olor ;  for  the  Prince  dearly 
loved  English  landscapes,  and  sporting 
cracks,  and  was  a  little  severe  upon  the  ar- 
tists of  his  own  country,  saying  that  unless 
you  gave  them  women  to  paint  they  were 
fit  for  nothing. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  of  the  Don 
Giovanni  night  at  the  opera,  the  Prince 
might  have  been  detected  in  the  un-En- 
glish act  of  putting  himself  into  dress 
clothes  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
And  he  did  this  gravely,  for  the  business 
he  had  before  him  is  never  a  light  one  in 
any  country,  and  in  France  is  generally 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  ceremony 
—  the  asking  a  lady's  hand  of  her  par- 
ents. 

Yes,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  seal 
his  fate  that  day ;  and  as  he  adjusted  his 
speckless  white  cravat  in  the  looking-glass, 
said  to  himself,  what  so  many  have  mut- 
tered before  him,  and  so  many  since  —  that 
in  another  couple  of  hours  he  should  be  the 
most  fortunate  or  the  wretchedest  of  men. 
Not  that  he  had  any  reason  to  foresee  that 
he  should  be  the  wretchedest ;  this  did  not 
appear  likely,  bat  a  little  modesty  never 


oomes  amiss.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  meiH 
tioned  that  there  is  no  binding  necessity 
for  a  Frenchman  about  to  call  upon  his 
prospective  father-in-law  to  attire  himself 
m  black.  Aristocratic  fathers-in-law  are 
content  to  regard  many-hued  trousers  and 
buflf-dogskins  as  suflicient  evidences  of  the 
intention  to  render  their  daughters  happy ; 
but  the  bourgeoisie  cling  more  fondly  to 
venerable  traditions.  It  was  certain  that 
M.  PochemoUe  must  have  plighted  his  troth 
to  Madame  PochemoUe  m  a  dress  coat, 
and  the  Prince  was  but  evincing  his  natu- 
ral tact  in  seeking  to  avoid  in  anv  way 
hurting  the  worthy  man's  sense  of  the  be- 
coming. In  addition  to  the  staidness  of 
his  apparel,  the  Prince  had  determined 
that  his  equipage  would  have  a  suitable 
degree  of  solemnity.  He  had  ordered 
round  his  family  coach,  which  habitually 
saw  service  only  at  the  burial  of  hifi  kins- 
men, and  was  an  imposing  vehicle  with 
hammer-cloth,  four  coronetted  lamps,  and 
room  behind  for  two  vassals  with  cocked 
hats  to  overawe  the  populace  and  staves 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 

The  Prince  was  ministered  to  by  a  valet 
of  such  unmistakable  British  complexion 
that  one  would  have  sworn  he  had  an- 
swered to  some  such  advertisement  as  this ; 
**  Wanted  a  man  with  red  whiskers  and  a 
stiff  shirt-collar.  Must  have  an  impassive 
mien,  drop  his  h's  with  dignity,  always 
look  as  if  he  had  just  been  brushing  his 
hair,  and  say,  <  Yes,  my  lord.'  in  a  tone  of 
well-bred  composure.  It  is  indispensable 
that  this  individual  should  tacitly,  but  firmly 
decline  having  any  language  but  his  own 
imposed  upon  him,  and  should  distinctly 
object  to  adopt  either  the  diet,  habits,  or 
sentiments  of  the  foreigners  amongst  whom 
he  may  reside."  This  loftily  spruce  gen- 
tleman stood  behind  his  master  holding 
white  gloves,  crush-hat,  and  perfumed 
handkerchief;  and  the  Prince  conversed 
with  him,  wielding  his  English  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  nobleman  who  read  hu 
"  Times  "  every  morning  and  really  under- 
stood fbur-fiflhs  of  it. 

**  I  am  right,  like  this,  Bateson  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  And  the  cravat  goes  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

**  I  think,  Bateson,  I  will  wear  my  rosette ; 
this  occasion  is  exceptional." 

Bateson  extractea  fi^m  the  dressing-case 
a  rosette  the  size  of  a  Napoleon,  and  pre- 
senting a  combination  of  colors.  The 
Prince  had  been  decorated  for  an  act  of 
courage  performed  when  almost  a  boy  in 
saving  somebody's  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own ;  but  he  never  sported  this  order,  for 
which  half  his  countrymen  would  have 
given  their  ears ;  nor  two  others  lees  strikingi 
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one  conferred  by  the  misbtj'  monarch  of 
l^naco,  in  whose  principality  he  had  won 
with  6:lat  a  gentleman-rider  steeple-chase, 
and  the  other  by  the  grand  potentate  of 
Baden,  as  a  reward,  perhaps,  for  once 
breaking  the  bank  in  that  serenely  gambling 
duchy. 

**Now,  Bateson,  it  is  well,"  said  the 
Prince,  fastening  the  rosette  to  his  button- 
hole. ^For  what  hour  have  you  com- 
manded the  coach  ?  " 

"  For  half-past  eleven »  my  lord." 

"  And  it  is  now?  —  Mon  Ilieu,  it  is  only 
eleven  five  1  The  time  seems  long  when 
the  heart  beats." 

At  the  moment  when  the  Prince  was 
emitting  this  aphorism,  sooie  similar  re- 
flection, though  sugsested  by  different 
causes,  was  possibly  obtruding  itself  upon 
three  at  least  out  of  the  four  members  of 
the  PocbemoUe  family.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  give  up  business  and  establish  one's 
self  at  Meudon,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
devise  the  wherewith  to  make   the  hours 

Eass,  when  one  has  been  used   all  one's 
fe    to    measure    calico,    and  finds  one's 
self    suddenly     deprived    of    that    occu- 
pation.   M.  ^ochemoUe,  with  a  newspaper 
under  his  arm,  which  he  had  read  and  re- 
read, advertisements  and  shipping  intelli- 
gence included,  was  asking  himseli'  what  on 
earth    he  should    do  to    bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  dejeuner  h  la  fourcJieUe, 
just  over,  and  the  dinner,  yet  five  hours 
distant.       An    immense    garden-hat   that 
covered  his  honest  head,  gave   him   the 
appearance  of  a  melancholy  mushroom  as 
he  meditated  this  proposition.      Madame 
PocbemoUe,  with  less  reason  to  vex  herself, 
seeing  that  she  had  her  household  cares  to 
attend  to,  and  the  never-failing  resource  of 
slipper-working  when  those  were  deficient, 
nevertheless    thought    that     there    were 
days  when  the  Bue  Ste.  Genevieve,  with 
its  ceaseless  flow  of  customers,  its  lively 
gossip  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  Paris, 
and  the  hum  of   the  great  city,  audible 
without,  was  not  always  such  a  very  dull 
residence.       Of  course,  she  would  have 
suffered  herself  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack 
sooner  than  acknowledge,  even  internally, 
that  she  regretted  the  lEUie  Ste.  Genevieve ; 
onl  V  her  opinion  was  that  if  M.  PocbemoUe 
haa  been  '*  a  little  less  in  a  hurry  to  re- 
move into  the  country,"  if  he  had  postponed 
his  retirement  for,  say,  another  year  or  so, 
it  would  have  done  no  harm.    Note  that 
the  good  draper  had  only  been  driven  to 
retire  afler  the  most  energetic  and  valiant 
resistance  on  his  part.    Domestic  strife  had 
raged  long  and  ardently;    and  Madame 
PocbemoUe  had  only  carried  her  point  by 
shedding  tears,  and  exclaiming  she  saw  M. 
PocbemoUe  was  brutaUy  bent  on  condemn- 


ing her  and  her  childieo  to  a  life  ^ 
drudgery.  But  ladies  have  short  raemonet 
for  these  kinds  of  particulars. 

As  for  M.  Alcibiade  Pochemolle,  tfce 
exaltation  of  hb  sire  to  the  rentier  class  bad 
opened  before  him  an  endles  vista  of 
leisure  hours,  which  he  had  immedbtelj 
inaugurated  by  a  series  of  walks  from  one 
extremity  of  the  capital  to  the  other.  After 
a  fortnignt,  however,  these  excursions  had 
become  slightly  monotonous,  partly  frtm 
being  conducted  in  tight,  new  boots,  partljr 
because  M.  Alcibiade  was  forced  to  stride 
alone,  his  former  friends,  who  had  not  risen 
to  fortune  simultaneously  with  himself 
being  busy  behind  their  several  coantera 
tiU  long  ailer  the  going  down  of  the  sun- 
So  M.  Alcibiade  now  spent  his  days  st 
Meudon,  where  small  occurrences  a^nmed 
giant  proportions  in  his  eyes.  Hie  fidling 
down  of  a  chimney,  the  escape  of  a  nei^^h- 
bor's  rabbit,  the  discovery  of  a  mole-hill 
du^  furtively  during  the  night  under  the 
shelter  of  a  waU-fiower,  gave  him  subjects 
for  reflection,  and  varied,  if  not  always 
entertaining,  talk  nntU  it  was  bedtime. 
And  a  true  godsend  was  afforded  him  when 
three  workmen,  in  fustian  and  with  pick- 
axes, for  all  the  world  like  Paris  workmen, 
came  and  took  up  the  road  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villa  PocbemoUe,  in  order  to  lay 
down  a  water-pipe.  M.  Alcibiade,  perched 
upon  a  garden-mound,  followed  their  move- 
ments with  absorbed  interest,  like  a  Layard 
watching  the  excavations  of  Nineveh,  and 
he  was  thus  intent  when  suddenly  his  vision 
was  dazzled,  and  his  voice  uprose,  ^rill 
and  amazed. 

"  My  eye  1  here's  a  swell  turn-out  coming 
down  the  Paris  road.  Coachman  with  a 
wig  on,  horses  ¥rith  gold-plated  harness  — 
what  steppers,  and  what  a  dust  I  It's  one 
of  the  Court  nobs  going  somewhere.  No. 
£h,  by  jingo  1  I  say,  father,  mother,  blessed 
if  it  ain't  stopping  here  l  " 

M.  Alcibiade  stood  dumb-stricken  on  hts 
mound.  Madame  and  M.  PocbemoUe 
looked  up  bewildered,  but  instinctively 
began,  the  former  to  smoothe  her  gown,  the 
latter  to  rumple  his  necktie  in  a  wild  and 
distracting  effort  to  make  it  sit  straight. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  But  they  were  not  kept 
long  in  suspense,  for  the  maid-servant,  ar- 
riving with  the  air  of  one  who  heralds 
something  startUng  and  incomprehensible, 
said  :  **  Monsieur  the  Prince  of  Areola." 

Although  the  visits  of  the  -Prince  were 
sufficiently  frequent  to  give  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  established  &end  of  the  house, 
yet  his  name  was  never  announced  without 
causing  pleasurable  emotions  to  the  draper 
and  his  wife.  M.  PocbemoUe  was  relieved 
from  aU  solicitude  about  the  flight  of  time, 
which    sped    by    fiist    enough  when   the 
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itml&ble  nobleman  was  there  to  chat  and 

to    listen,  for,  above  all,  the  Prince  was  a 

caLpital  listener,  and  Madame  Pochemollo 

lilcecl  the  finished  manners  and  pleasant 

smile  of  M.  d' Areola.    Being,  moreover, 

never  quite  able  to  forget  that  he  was  a 

prince,  and  a  rich  one,  bhe  enjoyed  these 

mclv2uita;;es  twice  as  much  as  if  he  had 

possessed  finished  manners  and  a  pleasant 

smile,  but  been  some  one  else,  not  a  prince, 

au\<i  not  rich — which  is  only  natural. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  was 
&^  once  evident,  both  to  M.  and  Madame 
Pochemolle,  that  the  Prince  of  Areola  had 
no't  come  to  chat,  or  to  make  himself  sim- 
ply a^eeable.     His  mien  was  too  serious, 
Iiis  deportment  too  ceremonious,  and  Ma- 
dstme   JPochemolle's  matronly    heart  went 
thtMmpy  tfiump,  against  her  stays.     Was  the 
mother's    idle,  impossible  wish    she    had 
formed  about  to  be  realized  ?    It  was  an 
old  dream,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
laid   aside,  then  taken  up  again,  like  all 
oilier  dreams,  good  or  bad.     For  a  while 
slfte  had  timidly  dared  to  hope  that  Horace 
Grerold,  who  they  said  was  a  marquis,  would 
for  Georgette ;  but  that  had  come  to 


nothing.  Then  the  Prince  had  introduced 
lumseli  into  their  small  circle,  and,  with 
maternal  quickness,  she  had  begun  hoping — 
very  timidiy  and  very  silently,  to  be  sure  — 
again.  But  it  seemed  as  slerider  a  chance 
as  the  first.  The  Prince  came,  indeed,  and 
'was  kindly,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
his  ways  and  words  that  encouraged  the 
supposition  that  he  was  courtln<r.  But  it 
never  went  farther  than  very  friendly  at- 
tentions, so  that  Madame  Pochemolle  had 
often  resolved  that  she  had  pitched  her  am- 
bition too  high,  and  that  she  must  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  son-in-law  as  her  own 
draper's  sphere  could  afford.  Still,  she 
persevered  in  her  fond  fancy,  and,  woman- 
like, had,  in  view  of  possibilities,  set  her- 
self to  thwart  the  Filoselle  engagement  — 
ultimately  achieving  success,  though  it  had 
cost  her  honest  husband  a  pang,  and  had 
made  him  feel  uncomfortable  and  con- 
science-stricken ever  since. 

Now,  what  was  to  be  the  issue  of  all  this  ? 

During  the  prefatory  interchange  of 
courtesies    Madame    Pochemolle,  in    one 

fiance,  devoured  every  article  of  dress  the 
^rince  had  on,  noticing  also  his  rosette  — 
magic  symbol,  fascinating  to  the  eye  of 
Frenchwomen  I  The  Prince  had  followed 
the  servant-maid  into  the  garden,  where 
Madame  Pochemolle  had  been  sitting  work- 
ing under  a  tree,  and  M.  Pochemolle  staring 
at  the  clouds.  Georgette  happened  to  be 
)       in  doors. 

There  was  a  moment's  animated  bustle 
on  the  part  of  the  maid  and  M.  Pochemolle 
to  get  another  garden-chair,  and  then  the 


Prince  said,  with  quiet  earnestness,  **  I  hope 
I  am  not  intruding  at  this  early  hour,  ma- 
dame  and  monsieur,  but  I  have  a  commu- 
nication of  importance  —  of  great  impor- 
tance —  to  make,  and  I  wished  to  be  certain 
of  finding  you  at  home." 

Madame  Pochemolle  bent  her  head,  and 
the;  heart  went  tkumpj  thumpj  at  an  accel- 
erated pace.  M.  Pochemolle  looked  in  the 
direction  of  M.  Alcibiade,  as  though  to  in- 
quire whether  that  gentleman  were  one  too 
many. 

The  Prince  saw  and  hastened  to  add  :  "  I 
beg  Monsieur  Alcibiade  will  remain.  As  a 
member  of  the  familv  he  has  a  right  to 
hear  what  I  am  about  to  say."  —  He 
coughed.  — "  Monsieur  Pochemolle,  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  search  for  circui- 
tous phrases  to  prefer  a  request  which, 
perhaps  you  already  divine.  Besides,  my 
emotion  at  this  moment  counsels  me  to  ba 
brief.  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  your  per 
mission  "  (here  he  rose)  ^*  to  offer  my  hand 
to  your  daughter." 

A  red  blush  suffused  Madame  Poche- 
moUe's  features.  In  that  second  the  poor 
woman  looked  twenty  years  younger.  For 
nothing  she  would  have  got  up  and  kissed 
the  Prince.  As  it  was,  her  still  buxom 
face  broke  into  dimples  and  smiles,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  as  tney  had  not  done  for 
many  a  long  day. 

The  effect  on  M.  Pochemolle  was  not  so 
instantaneous.  He  sat  as  a  man  who  would 
like  to  hear  the  thing  over  again  ;  but  pres- 
ently, when  the  truth,  with  its  flattering 
train  of  consequences,  flashed  upon  him,  the 
latent  fire  in  his  French  nature  burst  out 
as  a  conflagration  over  eyes,  ears,  and  coun- 
tenance at  once.  He  became  purple.  He 
let  fall  his  straw  hat,  and,  in  trying  to  pick 
up  that,  let  go  his  newspaper,  "f  here  was  he, 
Pochemolle,  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
a  member  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  to 
become  the  cynosure  and  envy  of  the  Syn- 
dicate of  Drapers  I  The  ground  seemed  to 
swell  under  his  feet,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  M.  Filoselle,  that  pearl  of  young  men, 
was,  for  the  nonce,  relegated  to  a  very  ob- 
scure nook  in  the  temple  of  memory. 

With  respect  to  M.  Alcibiade,  the  idea  that 
presented  itself  to  this  gentle  youth's  imagi- 
nation, with  the  inexorable  force  of  logic, 
was  that  he  should  henceforth  be  able  to 
talk  of  "  my  brother,  the  Prince,"  and  heap 
humiliation  on  the  head  of  his  best  friend 
and  schoolfellow,  Jules  Pacmet,  whose  sis- 
ter had  married  a  doctor.  He  grinned,  and 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  fixed  his 
gaze  in  enrapt  contemplation  on  the  Prince's 
white  gloves.  How  they  fitted  him,  those 
gloves,  and  what  small  hands  those  '*  nobs  " 
had! 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  tlie 
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rest  of  the  interview ;  the  ineyitable  tows 
proffered  on  one  side,  the  assurances  of  feel- 
ing unspeakably  honored,  touched,  and  so 
forth,  on  the  other.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed one  of  these  scenes  have  seen  a  do- 
zen, and  those  who  have  never  beheld  one, 
may  satisfy  themselves  by  dividing  as  much 
sunshine,  smiles,  pleasant  awkwardness,  and 
incoherent  sentences  among  three  people 
as  may  be  managed  without  making  all 
three  ridiculous.  The  element  which  oc- 
casionally tempers  these  interviews  with  a 
little  cold  shade  —  the  dowry  question  — 
was  adroitly  suppressed  by  the  Prince's  re- 
marking at  an  early  stage  that  it  was  his 
desire  to  take  Mdlle.  G^rgette  without  a 
portion  ;  and  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
a  settlement  so  overpoweringly  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  handsome,  that  a  grand  duke 
himself  mi(;ht  have  accepted  it.  Whereat, 
Mdme.  Pochemolle  was  very  nearly  entering 
into  the  melting  mood;  M.  Pochemolle 
stammered  and  became  purpler  than  ever ; 
and  M.  Alcibiade,  who  was  quite  acute 
enough  to  appreciate  the  amelioration  which 
was  bein^  tnus  introduced  into  his  own 
share  of  tne  paternal  heritage,  giggled  and 
formed  an  infinity  of  reHections  favorable  to 
the  method  in  which  **nobs"  managed 
money-matters. 

It  was  not  until  full  twenty  golden  min- 
utes had  elapsed,  that  it  occurred  to  either 
of  the  delighted  parents  to  call  into  coun- 
cil her  whom  the  negotiations  most  con- 
cerned. But  at  a  point  where  the  conver- 
sation, emotional  as  it  was,  began  insensi- 
bly to  flag,  Mdme.  Pochemolle  rose,  and, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  said:  "Monsieur  le 
Prince,  I  will  call  Georgette.  She  had  a 
letter  to  write  to  one  of  her  friends,  but  it 
must  be  finished  by  this  time. " 

M.  Pochemolle  understood  that  this  was 
a  hint,  and  rose  likewise  to  leave  the  coast 
clear.  He  would  have  retired  with  one  of 
those  bows  which  he  used  to  reserve  for 
customers  who  had  bought  a  thousand 
francs'  worth  of  goods  at  a  sitting,  but  the 
Prince  extended  both  hands  together,  and 
there  was  a  cordial,  sturdy  grasp.  Embol- 
dened, and  feeling  that  he  had  yet  his  part 
to  play  in  the  domestic  event,  M.  Alcibiade 
thereupon  came  forward  too,  with  the  words 
"  my  brother  "  already  itching  on  his  lips. 
But  he  bottled  them  in  with  an  effort,  as,  per- 
haps, premature,  and  vented  his  enthusiasm 
by  working  the  Prince's  arm  energetically  up 
and  down  like  a  pump-handle.  Then  he 
vanished. 

It  was  not  long  before  Georgette  came  out, 
sheltering  her  dark  eyes  under  a  light  para- 
sol, and  glancing  with  some  inquisitiveness 
to  see  who  the  **  friend  "  could  be  whom  her 
mother  had  announced  with  such  mysterious 
archness  as  desiring  to  see  her.    She  was 


80  used  to  the  Prince  ihjiX  she  bad    aol 
thought  it  could  be  he.     Since  that   day, 
now  distant,  when  he  had  offered  her  bis 
homage  in  terms  slightly  ambigaouss    and 
been  indignantly  rebuffed,  be  had  behaved 
towards  her  rather  as  an  affectionate  elder 
brother.     She  had  grown  to  feel  at  ease  with 
him,  and  his  visits  were  agreable,  bat  no- 
exciting  events  to  her.      When,  howev^^ 
she  caught  sight  of  the  formal  dn^s,  the  &oe 
Ut  up  by  a  hopeful  and  expectant  gaze,  the 
ray  of  pleasure  that  greetea  her  appearance^ 
she  saw  what  was  impending.     Any  other 
girl  would  have  done  so,  for  there  is  an  in- 
tuition in  these  things,  and  the  language  of 
the  eyes  is  plainer  to  comprehend  ^an  aojr. 
She  advanced,  her  parasol  trembling  a  lit- 
tle, and  a  bright  blush  mantling  on  luar  hand- 
some cheek;    and  the  next  minute  found 
her  confronting  a  proposal  as  tender  and 
respectful  as  lover  had  ever  made,  or  at 
maiden  could  ever  wish  to  hear. 

What  passed  within  her  heart  at  that  min- 
ute, she  herself,  and  the  spirits  who  read  the 
human  heart,  alone  knew.     Considering  the 
attentions  which  the  Prince  had  for  so  long 
a  time  bestowed  on  her,  it  could  scarcely  be 
said  that  she  felt  surprised,  yet  the  quick 
heaving  of  her  bosom,  the  sudden  tronble  of 
her  manner,  argued  that  she   had    almost 
ceased  to  expect  the  proposal,  and  that  it 
had  been  a  relief  to  her  to  Uiink  it  might 
never  come.      For  a  moment    hesitation 
painted  itself  on  her  features.     A  struggle 
tollowed  that  no  eye  could  detect,  for  Uie 
pangs  of  it  only  revealed  themselves  by  that 
quivering  of  the  lips  that  resembles  the  rip- 
ple on  the  surface  of  water  when  iheie  is 
a  violent  commotion  very   deep  beneath. 
Then  a  forgotten  passion  seemed   to  rise 
amidst  this  strife,  like  a  combatant  who  has 
been  lefl  ibr  dead  upon  the  battle  nv'  I  and 
revives.     She  essayed  to  resist,  she  mur- 
mured some  uncertain  words ;  but  it  was  of 
no  use.     The  old  passion  mastered  her ;  ail 
the  color  fled  from  her  face ;  and  when  she 
gave  the  answer  —  trembling  all  over,  yet 
endeavoring  to  show  gratitude  through  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  —  it  was  a  refusal. 

The  Prince  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
Without  more  infatuation  than  is  the  una- 
voidable lot  of  those  who  have  never  found 
the  other  sex  very  hard  of  conquest,  —  rath- 
er the  contrary  —  he  had  counted  upon  suc- 
cess—  an  easy  success.  On  hearing  Geor- 
gette's refusal  he  turned  whiter  than  Uw 
cloud  which  at  that  moment  darkened  the 
sun  as  if  ironically  to  symbolize  the  eclipse 
of  his  hopes. 

Georgette  took  pity  upon  his  distress. 
She  liked  him  too  well  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  look  of  astonished  pain  that  had  settled 
on  his  features. 

**  Monsieur  le  Prince,"  she  said,  trying  to 
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ijp  in  her  team  and  to  speak  calmly,  ^  I 
not  conceal  the  truth  irom  you.  G^n- 
and  good  as  you  are,  you  deserve  to 
e  a  heart  that  would  be  wholly  yours, 
that  I  could  not  give  you." 
Were  my  fears,  then,  founded  ? "  he 
1,  sorrowfully.  «*  Can  it  be  that  ?  "  — 
You  guessed  many  months  ago  that  I 
a  secret  grief,"  she  continued,  complet- 
•Eft^  his  thoughts,  and  leaning  for  support 
.  vvxt^li  her  hand  against  a  chair.  '*  Xou 
^^s^ssed  my  grief,  and  respected  it  I 
fcl^«.nk  you  for  that  very  gratefully,  and  for 
slW  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  since. 
X  c^annot  tell  you  how  gratefully  I  thank  you. 
X  tJiought  I  should  surmount  this — grief. 
y  not  thinking  about  it,  by  persuaaing 
3rself  that  the  person  who  hacl  caused  it 
^W£ks  not  worthy  to  inspire  such  a  sentiment, 
X  htad  brou^t  myself  to  believe  that  I  had 
done  so.  But  it  seems  there  are  feelings 
^^liich  neither  time,  nor  reason,  nor  con- 
t;^pipt  even,  can  extirpate.  Perhaps  — 
ut  no ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  it  had 
n  anybody  I  esteemed  less  than  you  I 
ight  have  acted  differently  to  what  I  am 
doins:.  There  are  men  who  would  ask 
nothing  more  of  me  than  to  be  a  good  wife, 
sknd  would  never  have  questioned  my  heart 
'to  know  whether  there  was  an  image  in  it 
l>e8ides  theirs.  I  could  have  accepted  such 
a  part,  which  would  have  reauired  only 
obedience,  and  a  show  of  cneerfulness. 
fiat  I  cannot  bear  to  deceive  you.  I  might 
"be  your  wife,  but  there  would  always  be 
l>etween  me  and  you  the  thounrht  of  the 
man  I  once  loved,  whom  I  thought  till  just 
now  I  had  forgotten,  but  whom  I  find  I  love 
still  —  for  indignation,  jealousy,  resentment, 
are  in  these  cases  only  other  forms  of  love. 
You  will  forgive  me,"  she  added,  looking  at 
him  with  a  timid,  appealing  smile,  ''for 
speaking  so  frankly." 

Would  he  forgive  her  1  He  would  have 
cast  himself  at  her  feet  in  that  minute  and 
told  her  that  he  loved  her  more  deeply  and 
truly  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and 
this  would  have  been  true.  But  if  a  habit 
of  society  does  nothing  else,  it  teaches  a 
man  when  to  ^ause,  teaches  him  to  know 
when  pleading  will  be  of  no  effect.  Geor- 
gette's sincerity,  though  mild  and  timorous, 
would  prove  as  resisting  as  a  wall  of  steel, 
and  the  Prince  saw  it. 

*'  Georgette,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which 
he  was  quite  unable  to  control  so  as  to  stifle 
the  quaver, ''  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  go 
away  from  here  resigned  to  my  fate,  for  this 
would  be  promising  beyond  mv  strength. 
I  shall  leave  you  with  a  wound  which  Time, 
I  know,  will  not  heal ;  but  let  me  assure 
YOU  that  if  my  respect  and  admiration  had 
been  capable  of  increase  they  would  have 
been  heightened  by  this  interview.    And  if 


I  may  beg  a  favor  in  this  supreme  meeting, 
it  is  that  you  should  remember,  always  re- 
member, that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  the  boundless  devotion  of  a  friend 
may  be  of  help,  and,  should  such  circum- 
stances ever  arise,  not  to  deprive  me  of  the 
happiness  of  serving  you." 

rerhaps  she  was  never  so  near  loving 
him  as  aher  this  simple  and  feeliitg  renun- 
ciation. 


CHAPTER    XXVni. 

IDLE  BSaBBTS  AND  BAD  BESOLUTIONS. 

Men  make  one  sreat  mistake  with  r^ard 
to  women :  they  fancy  they  can  deceive 
them,  which  they  seldom  can.  For  all  the 
good  that  dissimulation  does  a  man,  he 
might  just  as  well  write  out  his  secret  at 
full  length  and  pin  it  to  his  breast  —  that 
is,  of  course,  when  his  secret  concerns  a  wo- 
man, and  the  person  who  wishes  to  discover 
it  is  another  woman.  Horace  was  laboring 
under  the  convenient  impression  that  An- 
g^lique  had  detected  none  of  his  agitation 
at  the  theatre ;  that  his  tremor,  the  last  look 
he  had  cast  at  Greorgette's  box,  and  his  sub- 
sequent paleness,  had  all  escaped  her. 
Coming  down  the  staircase  of  the  opera, 
he  had  even  had  the  naiveness  to  ask  his 
wife  why  her  hand  shook  slightly  on  his 
arm,  and  on  her  answering  that  it  must  be 
the  cold,  had  accepted  this  reply  with  that 
undisturbed  serenity  which  is  one  of  the 
salient  traits  of  husbandship. 

The  next  day  Horace  rose  pre-occupied. 
He  had  no  appetite  for  his  ten  o'clock  break- 
fast. Took  up  the  "Moniteur"  when  the 
table  was  cleared  away,  and  set  himself  to 
read  it — but  did  not  read  it,  and  held  it 
listlessly  on  his  knee  whilst  his  eye  wan- 
dered away  to  some  point  on  the  horizon, 
visible  out  of  the  window  across  an  ex- 
panse of  leafless  garden.  And,  again,  he 
was  intimately  persuaded  that  no  one  ob- 
served his  absent  mood,  that  no  eye  followed 
his,  that  no  change  indeed  was  noticeable 
in  his  manner.  And  what  wonder  ?  Did 
he  remark  any  change  in  Angdlique  ? 

Angdlique  was  pretending  to  road  too. 
Of  late  she  had  taken  to  reading,  not  be- 
cause she  found  any  greater  interest  In 
books  than  before,  but  because  Horace  had 
good-naturedly  bantered  her  once  or  twice 
on  not  knowing  who  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre  was,  ana  on  imagining  that  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Post  Office.*     So  she  read  as  she  would 
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have  done  anj  thing  else  to  please  him  — 
taken  poison,  or  put  her  hand  in  the  fire. 
For  her  notions  of  wifely  duty  were  simply 
summed  up  in  this :  passively  to  obey,  and 
do  all  in  ner  power  to  render  happy  the 
man  who  had  married  her  in  spite  of  her 
own  timidly  expressed  forebodings  that  he 
would  repent  of  his  course  later. 

The  book  she  held  was  •*  Paul  et  Virginie," 
and,  perhaps,  at  any  other  time  the  touch- 
ing sbdventures  of  this  loving  pair  would 
have  arrested  her  attention ;  but  now  she 
turned  the  leaves  of  the  old  book  with  ab- 
stractedness, casting  glances,  which  be- 
came each  time  more  furtive  and  longer  in 
the  direction  of  her  husband.  This  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  when  there 
was  a  knock,  and  a  servant  entered,  bear- 
ing a  number  of  letters  and  some  more 
papers  on  a  tray. 

It  was  one  of  the  little  pleasures  of  Hor- 
ace's married  life  to  ask  Ang^lique  to  read 
his  letters  aloud  for  him.  She  delighted 
in  the  practice  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  tran- 
quil nature  to  delight  in  any  thing,  so  when 
the  letters  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  she 
put  down  her  book  and  said:  '^Shsdl  I 
read  for  you,  Horace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,  dear  child,"  he  answered, 
and  as  was  his  wont  handed  her  a  pencil 
with  which  she  jotted  down  in  the  tiniest 
of  handwritings  the  substance  of  the  re- 
plies that  were  to  be  sent.  The  letters 
were  all  collected  afterwards  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  secretary,  whose  office,  by  the 
way,  was  no  sinecure. 

From  all  quarters  of  the  empire  came 
the^letters  which  matutinally  worried  the 
elect  of  the  Tenth  Circumscription.  Con- 
stituents wrote  in  great  force,  begging  fa- 
vors for  themselves  and  for  their  sons,  who 
were  ambitious  of  pjovernment  clerkships, 
or  for  aged  and  afflicted  relatives  needing 
admission  to  privileged  lunatic  asylums. 
The  ballot  system  is  a  ffodsend  to  those 
electors  who  regard  political  rights  as 
blessed  instruments  for  the  furtherance 
of  private  objects ;  for  when  the  suffrages 
are  recorded  openly,  one  is  exposed  to  we 
unpleasant  risk  of  not  being  able  to  ask 
favors  at  all  of  one's  representative,  should 
he  unfortunately  be  a  man  whose  candida- 
ture one  has  opposed.  Then  there  were 
letters  from  old  barrister  friends,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  youns  barrister  friends, 
who,  having  been  raoid  Republicans  at 
twenty,  aspired  at  twenty-five  to  be  ap- 
pointed deputies  to  the  Procureur  Imperial, 
and  would  feel  eternally  grateful  if,  &c. ; 
and  petitions  from  inventors,  and  applica- 
tions for  charitable  subscriptions,  and  folio 
sheets  from  persons  who  had  been  aggrieved 
and  craved  the  favor  of  an  interview  to 
relate  their  trouble ;  and  heaps  of  in  vita- 1 


tions  requesting  the  honor  of  M.  le  Mar 
quis's  and  Mdme.  la  Marquise's  company  to 
various  festive  entertainments.  Finally, 
there  was  a  missive  dated  finom  Haatbomg 
ou  the  Loire. 

''  I  wonder  what  possesses  those  peopU 
to  write  to  me  witn  such  importunity,* 
broke  in  Horace,  whose  attention  had  mit 
been  rery  well  sustained  ap  to  that  poimt, 
but  who  shifted  his  place  impatiently  wbe& 
Angdlique  read  the  heading  of  the  letter. 
'*  There's  not  a  day  passes,"  added  he,  *-  bol 
I  get  a  petition  from  one  of  those  Uaot- 
boui^  burgesses.  They  seem  to  &ocy  I 
am  a  free  agent  in  this  matter.'* 

'*  Hiis  looks  like  a  roand-robin,**  said 
Ang^lique,  gently. 

'*  Ay,  that  was  inevitable.  They  have 
got  to  round-robins  now.  We  shall  hava 
deputations  of  them  next." 

An^dlique  continued  to  read.  The  me- 
morial was  signed  by  influential  citixena. 
Ballanchu,  seed-merchant.  Market  Place; 
Scarpiu,  boot-maker,  Rue  de  Claireibn- 
taine;  Hochepain,  tax-satherer ;  Duval, 
hotel-keeper ;  Toulmouche,  Traeheponle^ 
and  FoUavoine,  farmers,  and  many  more 
of  the  same  eminence.  It  set  forth  in 
humble  language  that  Hautbourg  did  not 
despair  of  seeing  its  ancient  lortis  return 
with  splendor  to  fill  the  home  of  their 
forefathers,  but  that  whether  the  ancient 
lords  did  so  or  not,  *'  we,  the  undersigned,* 
ventured  to  submit  that  there  was  a  means 
open  by  which  the  Marqnis  of  Clairefoii- 
taine  mijrht  confer  both  a  great  honor  and 
a  great  joy  upon  the  town.  The  general 
elections  of  1857  would  take  place  within 
a  month  or  two,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  M.  le  Marquis  would  stand  again  for 
the  city  of  Pdris.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  being  put  up  in  nominatioc 
at  the  same  time  for  Hautbourg,  so  that, 
should  the  Parisian  Constituency  ^  fail  to 
do  its  duty,"  —  which  Heaven  ibri>id!  — 
France  might  not  be  deprived  of  M.  le 
Marquis's  valuable  presence  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Whereat  Horace  fell  a-thinking.  What 
if  the  Parisian  Constituency  should  fail  to 
do  its  duty  V  The  thought  of  the  general 
election  had  never  presented  itself  to  him 
in  that  shape  before;  yet  his  colleagues, 
he  knew,  were  already  busying  themselves 
about  their  own  constituencies,  and  the 
papers  told  him  every  day  what  desperate 
efforts  the  Liberal  Opposition  intended 
making  to  secure  the  return  of  '*  uncompro- 
mising "*  candidates.  It  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  regarded  as  uncompromisino^ — 
he  whom  the  Liberals  accounted  as  a  bhck 
sheep.  There  would  even  be  some  incon- 
gruity in  sa}dng,  **  Here  am  I,  a  Republi- 
can, the  Marqnifl  of  Clairefontaine^  whc 
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five  in  a  palace,  exchan^  bows  with  M. 
Gribattd,  and  get  on  capitally  with  all  the 
legislators  who  are  keeping  my  country 
under  the  gag."    The  press  would  laugh  in 
his  face,  and  the  small  boys  in  the  streets 
boot  him.     Then,  what  chance  had  he  of 
winning  his  seat  by  the  same  sleight-of- 
hand    sort  of  performance   as  last  time  ? 
Why,   his  majority  was  not  two  hundred 
▼ot^s,  and  at  the  next  election,  if  the  Op- 
position put  forwanl  some  name  less  revo- 
Intionar}'  than  Albi's,  more  Liberal  than 
his  own  —  which  would  not  be  difficult  — 
all  the  votes  he  should  get  would  be  those  of 
his  personal  friends,  and  those  of  the  Bona- 
partists — though  how  to  accept  these  latter 
a  second  time  without  presenting  himself 
frankly  as  an  official  candidate,  and  hope- 
lessly damaging  himself  as  a  Liberal  ior- 
ever  after,  was  a  point  which  now  began 
to  appiear  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  problem. 
Insensibly  he  was   led  into  reflecting  on 
what  his  position  might  have  been  had  he 
never  known  M.  Macrobe,  but  followed  the 
career  he  had  at  first  marked  out  for  him- 
self—  that  of  a  hard-working  barrister.    He 
might  have  been   the  rising  hope  of  the 
Liberals  by  this    time.     Albi  would  not 
have  dared  —  perhaps  not  have  sought,  to 
hinder  his  election,  and,  if  elected  once,  he 
need  have  had  no  fears  at  future  contests 
—  for  it  is  especially  in  electoral  matters 
that  possession  is  nine  points  of  law. 

The  familiar  acquaintance  of  M.  Macrobe 
must  have  seemed  a  very  insufficient  com- 
pensation to  him  for  what  he  had  lost,  since 
the  picture  he  evoked  drew  from  him  some- 
thing like  a  sigh ;  and  his  mind  must  have 
been  very  full  of  an  image  other  than  his 
wife's,  since  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him 
that,  had  his  first  projected  destiny  been 
accomplished,  he  should  never  have  known 
An^lique  I 

He  was  plucked  from  his  meditations  by 
the  question,  submissively  put,  "  What  an- 
swer must  be  given  to  this,  Horace  ?  " 

"  What  is  your  own  opinion,  child  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  quick,  searching  look  at  her 
whom  he  was  thus  interrogating  for  the 
first  time  on  a  matter  of  importance. 

There  was  anxiety  in  his  glance.  He 
was  gauging  the  measure  of  his  wife's  in- 
relligence. 

"Why,  dear,"  said  she,  a  little  troubled, 
and  dining  rather  plaintive  looks  at  the 
letter, "  I  see  they  are  kind  people,  who 
wish  you  well.  But " —  She  caught  the 
words  "  Paris  "  and  "  re-election,"  —  "  you 
will  be  re-elected  at  Paris,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  It  is  not  sure." 

"But  why  not?"  And  her  blue  eyes 
expressed  grave  astonishment. 

"  They  say  that  I  am  not  Liberal  enough 
—that,  because  I  choose    the   friends  I 


Kke,  and  wear  a  name  that  is  mine,  and  am 
not  churlish  as  a  bear  to  those  who  are  civil 
to  me,  and  do  not  flatter  the  people,  I  am 
no  true  man." 

Her  small  hands  clasped  themselves  in  a 
sort  of  silent  perplexity,  and  a  little  sigh 
broke  from  her. 

"  I  wish,  Horace,  I  understood  these  po- 
litical questions  ;  but  when  I  try,  it  all  seems 
darkness.  I  thought  you  were  more  Liberal 
—  as  you  say  —  than  all  the  other  deputies 
together,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  be, 
despite  all  that  unkind  people  may  think. 
Why,"  added  she,  looking  up,  "  at  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber's  last  party  M.  Gri- 
baud  told  me  you  were  an  incorrigible 
Radical.  He  was  laughing,  I  know ;  but 
he  must  have  meant  part  of  what  he 
said." 

**Yes;  but  this  is  an  affair  of  optics. 
The  gray  silk  dress  you  are  wearing  looks 
pink  from  this  side,  where  it  faces  those  pur- 
ple curtains,  and  opal-tinted  from  the  otner, 
where  it  has  the  sun's  rays  on  it.  M.  Gri- 
baud  and  the  Liberals  consider  me  from  op- 
posite points  of  view. 

She  did  not  appear  to  understand,  but 
continued,  with  some  concern  beginning 
slowly  to  depict  itself  on  her  features,  — 
*''  But  if  you  are  not  elected  at  Paris,  Horace, 
you  will  be  without  a  seat." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  and  my  political  ca- 
reer will  be  broken,  unless,  indeed,  I  hack 
myself  out  as  an  official  candidate  to  M. 
Gribaud.  But  that  is  a  trade  that  brings  a 
man  a  little  too  low.  I  would  rather  take 
to  one  of  my  old  vocations  —  pleading,  or 
scribbling,  or  even  starving,  which  is  some- 
times synonymous." 

This  time  she  understood  and  changed 
color.  Besides  the  loss  of  position,  there 
was  another  to  which  Horace  had  not  al- 
luded, the  salary  of  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  which  deputies  received. 
Though  Angdlique's  experience  of  money 
matters  was  absolute  null,  she  vaguely  know 
that  her  husband  was  morbidly  scrupulous 
that  every  centime  of  the  interest  derived 
from  her  dowry  should  be  expended  on  her- 
self; he  himself  confining  his  personal  ex- 
penditure —  the  keep  of  his  brougham,  pay 
of  his  valet  and  secretary  —  within  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  poui.ds,  made  up  of 
the  above  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
francs,  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year,  the 
allowance  his  father  gave  him,  and  of  three 
or  four  thousand  francs  which  he  contin- 
ued to  earn  by  occasional  anonymous  con- 
tributions to  the  **  Gazette  des  Boulevartls." 
So  the  first  thing  that  struck  her  in  con  nee* 
tion  with  Horace's  possible  failure  was  th^ 
diminution  of  comfort  that  mij;ht  accrie  to 
him  as  a  consequence.  She  saw  him  dis- 
charging his  brougham  or  disbanding  his 
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▼a]et  or  some  each  catastrophe ;  and  there- 
fore exclaimed  in  distress,  **  Oh,  but,  Horace, 
you  will  answer  Yes  to  this  lettiir,  won't 
you?  Thoy  are  good-hearted  people  at 
Uautbourg,  you  see  —  they  will  elect  you, 
and  not  cause  you  the  annoyance  which 
these  Parisians  do.  Besides  " —  (for  one  of 
M.  Maerobe's  ofl-repeated  injunctions  was 
recurring  to  her)  —  **  Besides,  Ebiutboarg 
is  your  own  town,  afler  all ;  that  of  your 
family  I  mean ;  and  it  is  quite  right  they 
should  do  something  for  you  after  all  that 
your  family  has  done  for  them." 

'<  Well,  they  complain  that  my  family  are 
starving  them  now." 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  yoar  fault :  you  said 
80  just  now." 

^'  And  what  if  they  and  I  should  not  be 
of  the  same  political  opinions  ?  " 

*^  But  H:iutboui^  is  in  the  country ;  there 
will  be  no  politics  there,"  she  rejoined  seri- 
ously. "  And  they  will  be  of  your  opinion 
if  you  go  down  and  talk  to  them ;  and  if 
you  promise  that  you  will  return  to  live 
with  Uiem  some  day,  which  I  know  you  will 
do  if  you  can  ;  for,  indeed,  dear  "  —  and 
she  glanced  up  at  him  artlessly  —  ''I  don*t 
think  it  can  so  much  matter  about  the  cas- 
tle having  been  built  by  negroes." 

Horace  gave  a  puzzled  stare,  then  laughed, 
and,  stooping,  kissed  her.  But  aside,  he 
moaned  and  recalled  the  poor  child's  past 
words  ;  that  day  when  she  repeated  to  him 
80  earnestly  that  Georgette  was  much 
cleverer  than  she.  The  fact  is,  all  that  An- 
g^lique  knew  of  the  Clairefontaine  busi- 
ness, was  what  her  father  had  told  her ; 
and  he,  not  sanguine  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  her  comprehend  all  the  details  of  the 
secret  he  bad  learned  from  Horace,  had  put 
the  thing  into  a  nut-shell,  by  telling  her  tnat 
her  husband's  only  prejudice  against  Claire- 
fontaine was  its  having  been  reared  by 
blacks  —  which  she  had  oelieved  calmly,  as 
she  would  have  believed  any  other  thing, 
possible  or  impossible,  that  he  might  have 
told  her. 

*'  We  will  send  the  answer  to  Hautbourg 
another  day,"  said  Horace,  grave  again ; 
"  it  deserves  to  be  pondered  over ; "  and  he 
glanced  through  the  memorial  himself,  and 
moughtfully  examined  its  large,  straggling 
circle  of  signatures,  something  like  a  con- 
gregation of  clod-hoppers  dancing  in  a 
rin^. 

There  remained  two  letters  to  be  read. 
Both  were  from  persons  acknowledging 
and  accepting  invitations  to  a  dinner  at 
Macrobe  House  —  invitations  issued  by 
An^climie,  at  M.  Macrobe's  desire,  in  her 
husDana*s  name  and  in  her  own.  These  dis- 
posed of  without  any  remark  on  Horace's 
part,  Angdlique  sorted  the  letters  that  re- 
quired answers  from  those  that  did  not, 


those  that  were  to  be  replied  to  in 
affirmative  from  those  that  were  to  W 
negatived,  and  so  on,  all  for  the  coiiTe- 
nienoe  of  the  secretary.  Tlie  son  ptajei 
upon  her  pure  features,  and  cast  a  faalo 
over  her  golden  hair,  as  she  ncMselessiT  dU 
this,  and  Horace,  had  he  looked  at  ber, 
mi^t  have  been  reminded  of  some  Ms- 
donna  of  Bapfaael  engaged  in  domestie 
work,  but  he  had  taken  up  his  ^  Maoitav" 
again,  and  was  trying  to  decipher  a  l^wier 
on  some  treaty  question  in  wiiich  the 
words  "  balance  of^ power,"  and  ^  M.  Wa- 
lewski,"  "  supremacy  of  France,'*  and  **  Na- 
poleon HL"  were  blurred  by,  and  mixed 
up,  with  the  names  of  ^  M.  Macrobe  **  and 
"Hautbourg,"  "Tenth  Circumseriptiaa.* 
and  "  Greorgette,"  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
not  very  intelligible.  Angdlique,  havti^ 
arranged  her  letters,  glided  back  to  her 
book,  and  beginning  the  9ame  idiapter 
over  and  over  twenty  times,  never  soc* 
ceeded  in  dissociating  Paul  from  the  Ital- 
ian Opera,  and  Virginie  from  a  privvie 
box,  wnen  she  saw  a  rival  in  a  box  oppo- 
site and  her  husband  beside  her  fascinated 
and  troubled  by  the  sight  of  that  rival. 

The  silence  was  hardly  interrupted  un^ 
the  discreet  clatter  of  silver  and  diioa 
which  heralds  the  luncheon  has  made  it- 
self heard  in  the  adjoining  breakfast-room. 
Horace  was  not  a  luncheon-man,  holding  by 
the  old  French  system  of  late  breakfast  and 
clear  day  till  dinner-time ;  but  lunch  was 
a  transmarine  institution  which  served  to 
bring  all  the  members  of  the  Macrobe 
household  together  for  the  first  time  erery 
day,  and  led  to  varied  conversation  on  the 
morning's  events  and  plans  for  the  nfket- 
noon  and  evening.  Accordingly,  when  the 
major-domo  announced  "  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise est  servie,"  Horace  prepared  to  ipo 
tnrou^h  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands 
with  his  &ther-in-law,  making  his  bow  to 
his  aunt,  and  being  gree^^ed  afTectionately 
by  his  cousin  the  Crimean  hero,  who  was 
always  demonstratively  charm«i  to  see 
him. 

"  Bonjour,  belle  cousine,"  exclaimed  this 
distinguished  officer,  advancing  with  an 
enormous  bouquet  as  Angeliqne  entered 
with  her  husband.  The  nosegay  was  of 
white  and  dark  violets,  redolent' with  the 
perfume  of  budding  spring. 

"You  have  been  to  the  flower-market, 
cousin,"  she  said,  thanking  him.  and  inhal- 
ing the  fragrant  breath  of  the  flowers. 

"  No,  belle  consine,  a  country  ride.  A 
spurt  straight  away  into  the  meadows,  as 
it  I  were  charging  Cossacks ;  and,  by  the 
way,  Marquis,  I  met  a  friend  of  onrs  as  I 
was  returning.  It  was  on  the  Mendoa 
road.  A  tremendously  swell  trap  was 
cayalcadmg  in  the  dust  like  the  Pc^'i 
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nale-coacli  on  &  galarday,  so  I  reined  up, 
readly  to  salute  if  it  should  be  king, 
smfieror,  or  field-marshal.  But  it  was  the 
Prince  of  Areola,  draped  in  a  swallow-tail, 
like  a  Roman  in  his  toga,  and  looking 
whiter  than  the  lawn  cravat  he  was  sport- 
ing. If  his  servants  hadn't  been  so  spruce 
and  shiny,  I'd  have  wagered  he'd  been  to 
a  funeral.  But  I  daresay  it  was  worse :  he 
may  have  been  to  a  christening." 

**  Meudon,"  said  the  financier,  sitting 
do^vm  to  table.  '  '*  Perhaps  the  Prince 
iras  simply  on  his  way  from  a  call  to  the 
PocbemoUes,  Captain." 

^*  A  morning  call  in  black  and  white,  sir, 
with  a  powdered  periwig  on  the  box,  and 
two  pairs  of  pink  silk  calves  holding  on 
behind !     That  would  be  prince  and  mag- 
nate with  a  vengeance.    Yet,  I  don't  know  " 
—     (He    unfolded    his   napkin.)      "  We 
saw    monsieur    in   the  same  box  as  the 
Torche — Toche — what  is  it? — Porche  — 
moUes  last  night     Mavbe  he  had  been 
offering  his  coronet  to  tnat  handsome  girl 
with  the  red  lips,  whom  the  marchioness 
admired.    If  so,  it  looked  for  all  the  world 
as  if  she  had  said  to  him  what  my  colonel 
did  to  me  last  time  I    asked    for    more 
ftirlough.  —  Ma  cousine,  I  have  a  mayon- 
naise of  lobster  before  me,  will  you  allow 
me  to  send  you  some  ?  " 

The  captain's  light  words  struck  two  at 
least  out  of  the  four  persons  seated  round  the 
table  much  deeper  tnan  he  fancied.    Ange- 
lique  found  the  getting  through  her  mar/- 
onnaise  a  rather  difiicult  operation;   and 
Horace,  who  had  not  been  able  to  restrain 
an  abrupt  raising  of  the  head  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  Prince's  name,  hurried  over  his 
glass  of  hock  and  biscuit,  and  withdrew 
much  earlier  than  was  his  custom,  to  go 
down  to  the  House.     On  alighting,  how- 
ever, before  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  he 
did  not  go  in,  but  dismissed  his  coachman, 
and  when  the  brougham  was  out  of  sight, 
walked  up  and  down  on  the  pavement  for  a 
few  minutes  in  evident  doubt.      He  was 
flustered  and  uncertain.    He  knew  that  the 
Prince  must  have  been  proposing  to  Geor- 
^te ;  but  what  answer  had  she  given  him  ? 
Could  it  be  true  that  she  had  refused  him, 
and  if  so  why  ?     He  was  surprised  at  the 
vehemence  with  which  his  heart  beat  at  the 
thought  that  Georgette  was  possibly  still 
free.    He  turned    the  thought  over  and 
over  in  his  mind,  and  the  more  he  did  so, 
the  more  pleasure  it  gave  him.    At  last  he 
said :  "  u  I  could  only  know  for  certain  " — 
and  as  this  perplexing  reflection  occurred 
his  eye  lit  upon  a  cab  that  was  plying 
desultorily  for  hire  along  the  quay.     He 
hailed  it  and  jumped  in.     Once  seated,  he 
appeared  to  hesitate,  and  pressed  his  hand 
to  his  eyes ;  but  on  the  driver  asking  him 


for  the  second  time,  <<  Where  to,  sir  ?  "  he 
answered  rapidly, — '^  To  Meudon." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
M.  mackobe's  aspirations. 

A  FEW  hours  after  Horace  had  started 
for  Meudon,  M.  Macrobe  might  have  been 
found  in  his  study.  The  time  of  evening 
six  o'clock,  the  curtains  drawn,  a  warm  fire 
shedding  its  glow  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
low  moaning  of  the  February  wind  audible 
outside  through  the  closely-barred  windows. 
M.  Macrobe,  just  returned  from  his  office, 
sat  poring  over  his  desk  and  making  what 
seemed  to  be  abstruse  calculations  in  pencil 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Open  before  him  lay 
a  ponderous  foho  ledger,  extracted  from  a 
strong  cupboard  with  an  iron  door,  and 
locks  enough  to  defy  all  the  burglars  in 
Christendom.  This  ledger  was  marked  on 
its  chamois-leather  back,  **  Soci^Tt  du 
Credit  Parisikn." 

Everybody  in  Paris,  and  in  Europe,  too, 
for  that  matter,  talked  about  this  '*  Credit 
Parisien,"  and  appeared  knowing  about  it. 
Its  shares  were  quoted  at  London  and  New 
York,  Frankfort  and  Rotterdam ;  it  was  ex- 
tolled in  the  money  articles  of  the  leading 
journals  in  these  respectable  cities ;  and  in 
Paris — "sceptical"  Paris — the  confidence 
accorded  to  it  was  so  entire  that  any  per- 
son hinting  his  dissent  would  have  been 
eyed  askance,  and  found  himself  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  and  been  held  up  to  contume- 
ly. But  the  best  of  it  was,  that  when  you 
came  to  inquire  into  the  titles  of  the  Ci*^it 
Parisien  to  be  regarded  with  esteem  and 
proclaimed  the  pride  and  pinnacle  of  finan- 
cial enterprises,  nobody  could  enlighten 
you.  Jules  had  bought  his  shares  because 
advised  to  do  so  by  Alphonse;  Alphonse 
had  speculated  in  deference  to  the  loudly- 
expressed  opinion  of  Antoine ;  and  Antoine 
had  expressed  himself  loudly  because  a  cer- 
tain Auguste,  who  knew  a  certain  Achille, 
had  gathered  from  the  latter  the  unshakable 
impression  of  a  certain  Ulysse,  himself  a 
director  in  the  concern,  that  the  Credit 
Parisien  was  the  safest  investment  going. 
So  that,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  thu 
fact  amounted  to  this — tnat  the  Credit 
Parisien  grew  and  flourished,  and  absorbed 
the  economies  of  high  and  low,  of  senator 
and  concierge,  of  washerwoman  and  ballet- 
girl,  and  blazed  at  the  top  of  the  share-list, 
and  occupied  with  majesty  the  place  of  hon- 
or in  money  articles,  because  it  enjoyed  th« 
unlimited  confidence  of  its  own  promoters. 
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It  Boems  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  a 
considerable  number  of  credit  institations 
baaed  upon  the  same  sort  of  solid  founda- 
tion as  this ;  and  under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  wonder  is,  not  that  a  desultory 
luint-stock  promoter  should  now  and  then 
be  signalled  landing  at  a  forei^  port  with 
the  finds  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
share-holders  in  his  carpet-bag,  but  that  the 
whole  universe  should  not  blossom  over 
with  migratory  promoters  like  a  fruitful 
tree  with  caterpillars.  In  short,  it  is  a  mar- 
vel that  humanity  itself  should  not  be  divid- 
ed uniquely  into  two  categories  —  the 
one  jovial  and  replete,  having  fattened 
itself  with  promoting,  the  other  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  hunger,  collapse,  and  manual 
labor,  by  a  wilful,  incomprehensible,  and 
utterly  guileless  course  of  shareholding. 

On  the  earth's  surface  there  was,  probably, 
but  one  man  who  really  understood  the 
Credit  Parisien,  held  all  the  cues  of  the  en- 
terprise in  his  hands,  and  knew  to  what 
extent  the  public  were  dancing  on  a  volcano 
in  trusting  to  it,  aud  this  was  the  much-res- 
pected chairman  and  chief  promoter,  M. 
Macrobe.  Of  course  his  co-promoters,  the 
directors,  were  supposed  to  understand  and 
hold  cues,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  they 
didn't  —  which  is  not  a  rare  occurrence 
with  those  who  are  supposed  to  know  thinors. 
M.  Macrobe  had  originated  the  idea  of  the 
Credit  Parisien  at  a  fortunate  moment.  On 
the  morrow  of  the  coup-iTetat  of  1851  there 
was  a  large  and  most  interesting  class  of 
persons,  who,  having  previously  never  pos- 
sessed a  centime,  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly raised  to  {)osts  of  honor  and  emolument 
These  persons,  whom  a  factious  opposition 
styled  adventurers,  but  whom  nistory, 
more  impartial,  designates  simply  as  Bona- 
partists,  with  more  loyalty  than  small  coin, 
were,  not  unnaturally,  desirous  to  place 
their  private  means  as  soon  as  possible  on  a 
level  with  their  public  position.  M.  Ma- 
crobe had  stepped  in  and  suggested  the  way. 
Being  known  to  most  of  the  new  dignitaries 
intimately  —  having,  indeed,  trodden  the 
shady  paths  of  Bohemianism  with  some  of 
them — he  was  able  to  point  out  in  the  con- 
fidential language  of  friendship,  how  super- 
fluous a  thinur  [s  capital  when  one  holds 
such  an  excellent  substitute  as  place,  and 
the  special  information  it  gives  access  to. 
What  else  he  added — what  alluring  pros- 
pects he  flashed  before  yearning  eyesights — 
are  secrets  locked  in  the  bosom  of  mystery ; 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  one  morning  the 
Credit  Parisien  rose  like  a  star  in  the  east, 
and  that  forthwith  it  fared  well  with  it. 
For  the  Company  bought  land  in  Paris, 
and  lo  1  by  a  strange  coincidence,  a  new 
boulevard  would  soon  afler  be  constructed 
thereon  and  quintuple  the  value  of  the  land ; 


it  bousht  «hips,  and  behold !  the  mew  Eh 
of  pacKets  was  scarcely  inaugurated,  oeM 
it  obtained  Govemmeat  contracts  &rcwaf- 
ing  mails,  transport  of  troops,  lajrins  dm 
of  submarine  cables :  it  purchased  nooses, 
and  straightway  the  Govemmeot  ^niid  il 
necessary  to  expropriate  these  hon^s  ai 
sites  for  barracks,  churches,  theatres,  bi 
sums  double  or  treble  what  they  had  ooit 
Perhaps  it  may  be  remarked  that  thb  mode 
of  making  money  has  a  suspicious  louk  <i 
kinship  with  the  time-honored  expedient  of 
winning  a  game  by  means  of  loaded  dke. 
But  to  such  unsophisticated  objections  it  will 
be  enough  to  reply  that  hazard  is  ofbea  a 
strange  thing;  that  men  high  in  office  are 
always  maligned ;  and  that  if  it  certainly 
did  happen  that  a  few  eminent  fnnctionanea, 
suspected  of  occult  connection  with  ths 
Credit  Parisien,  became  unaccoantably 
prosperous  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  fi^ 
time,  there  is  nothing  in  this  circumstanee 
which  may  not  have  been  purely  fortnitons, 
or  a  simple  freak  of  chance. 

Anyhow,  hazard  or  no  hazard,  M.  11^ 
crobe,  as  he  dotted  down  his  calcoIatioiK, 
and  thi-ew  occasional  glances  at  his  ledger, 
looked  well  pleased  enough  with  the  boa- 
ness  in  which  he  was  embarked.  The  shares 
were  at  1,550  francs;  the  evenini;  paper 
showed  a  new  rise  of  5  francs  that  very  day. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  ever 
stop,"  muttered  he  half  aloud,  **  except  that 
nothini^  here  below  is  perpetual.  So  long 
as  the  Government  holds  its  own,  and  keeps 
Che  Budget  from  being  overhauled  by  a  set 
of  factious  Radicals,  we  shall  do.  Our 
sources  of  information  are  inexhaustible  Sat 
the  moment." 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Ied<]n^ 
and  came  to  a  series  of  pa^s  entitled 
^*  Names,  Professions,  &c.,  of  Original  Share- 
holders." It  was  singular  the  array  of  Do- 
vals  and  Leroys,  Joneses  and  Browns,  Miil- 
lers  and  Bauers,  who  were  inscrib»ed  as 
holiUng  the  greatest  number  of  shares,  and 
more  singular  still  were  the  vague  addresses 
of  these  Duvals  and  Miillers,  Joneses  and 
Leroys.  But  doubtless  there  was  a  key  to 
this  in  the  asterisks  prefixed  to  most  of 
these  apocryphal-looking  names,  and  in  a 
small  volume  with  a  lock  to  it  which  the 
financier  drew  from  a  secret  drawer,  and 
began  to  con  musingly,  comparing  it  with 
the  iai*ger  book. 

"  Some  of  them,"  he  murmured,  ^  have 
sold  out  and  bought  in  again  several  times, 
making  good  hauls  by  each  transaction, 
which  IS  not  ditiicult  when  one  can  foresee 
the  rises  and  falls  on  'Change  a  day  or  two 
before  the  rest  of  the  public.  Others  have 
kept  firm  hold  of  their  shares,  and  will 
probably  sell  out  when  we  reach  two  thou- 
sand, which,   considering  they  had  their 
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for  nothin°:.  will  also  be  no  bad 
li^ "Vestment.     What  a  list  of  names   they 
fSLT^,  and  what  a  pretty  sensation  it  would 
ccLnse  if  these  columns  were  published  some 
■zftoming  in  the  papers !     Um  I  it's  my  life- 
I>"reserver,  this  book.     If  ever  things  turned 
badly,  I  should  only  have  to  threaten 
ith  it  —  the  Second  £mpire  could  better 
a  revolution  than  the  printing  of  such 
But  things  won't  turn  out  badly  in 
time.     No  "  —  he    closed    the    small 
—  **  when  the  smash  comes,  if  come  it 
I  must  be  clear  out  of  the  concern.    I 
don't  see  why  the  affair  ever  should  smash, 
l>ut  these  giant  enterprises,  that  run  such  a 
"whirlwind  pace  to  begin  with,  always  do. 
Nature   seems  jealous  of  greatness;  great 
empires,  great  men,  great  companies,  all 
l>Teak  up  before  the  time.    I  must  hie  me 
&way  to  some  secure   position  whilst  the 
CJr^dit  Parisien  is  still  in  its  heyday,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  suspicious  in  my  re- 
tirement.    I  must  get  into  power.     Why 
shouldn't  I  ?     This  is  a  reign  under  which 
a  man  of  bmins  can  hope  for  any  thing." 

He  laid  down  his  pencil,  threw  himself 
l>ack  in  his  chair,  and  rested  his  chin  in  his 
hand. 

'*  There  are  so  many  ways  of  getting  into 
the  Ministry  or  the  Senate  nowadays,  and 
such  curious  fish  slip  in   there!     But  my 
plan  was  as  good  as  any.     With  Horace 
Gerold  in  possession  of  Clairefontaine,  we 
could  both  of  us  make  our  own  terms  with 
Government.      The    Clairefontaine    influ- 
ence would  be  enough  to  insure  our  both 
being  returned  for  the  department,  and  then 
he,  as  a  Duke  of  Hautbourg,  mi^ht  blossom 
out  into  an  ambassador,  by  and  by  into  a 
minister  for  foreign  affairs — dukes  are  the 
very  men  for  those  posts  when  Government 
can  prevail  on  'em  to  accept  them.     As  for 
me,  I  should  not  be  long  m  the  House  as 
an   independent  member,  before   Gribaud 
came  over  to  me  and  offered  me  my  own 
conditions.     Gribaud  doesn't  like  me  —  in 
fact,  he  doesn't  like  anybody  who  has  a 
longer  head  than  his  own ;  but  he  recog- 
nizes merit  when  he  sees  it,  and  if  I  struck 
for  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  minister  of  finance, 
trade,  public  works,  or  something  in  that 
line,  or  for  a  barony  and  a  senatorship,  he's 
not  the  man  to  say  me  nay.     But  if  he  did, 
it  wouldn't  matter.      Gerold  and  I  could 
put  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  dynastic-op- 
position party,  accepting  the  Emperor,  but 
attacking  the  ministry  ;  it  might  rally  forty 
or  fifty  adherents  afler  the  next  elections, 
and  lead  Gribaud  the  very  deuce  of  a  life. 
I  should  get  what  I  wanted  then,  in  spite 
of  Gribaud,  perhaps  by  overturning  him  — 
who  knows?    Ministers   are   never  thor- 
oughly popular  either  with  their  masters  or 
their  followers.    And  all  this  might  come 


to  pass  within  a  few  months  of  this,  if  Ge* 
rold  had  a  little  nerve  in  him  I  He's  not 
much  of  a  fellow,  and  it's  uphill  work  lead- 
ing him  to  where  his  own  interest  lies. 
LfCt  us  re-read  what  Louchard  says.'* 

M.  Macrobe  selected  a  letter  from  a  port- 
folio in  his  pocket.  The  envelope  was 
franked,  not  stamped,  which  indicated  its 
administrative  oriorin.    It  ran  this  wise :  — 

(«  PB£FECTt7RB  DB  POLICE,  Feb.,  1867. 

"  Monsieur,  —  One  of  my  men  has  just 
returned  from  Hautbourg,  where,  under  the 
guise  of  a  commercial  traveller,  he  has  been 
sounding  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
townsfolk  with  regard  to  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Clairefontiiine,  your  son-in-law,  and  pursu- 
ing your  instructions  as  conveyed  to  me 
verbally  last  time  I  bad  the  honor  of  an  in- 
terview with  you.  He  hss  suggested  that 
the  townspeople  should  separately  and  one 
after  the  other  appeal  to  M.  le  Marquis, 
and  collectively  offer  him  the  candidature 
at  the  elections,  which  has  been,  or  is  being, 
done.  Mv  agent  reports,  however,  that 
public  feeling  in  Hautbourg  is  the  reverse 
of  favorable  to  M.  le  Marquis  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  that  his  candidature  would  have 
little  chance  of  succeeding  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  oppose  it.  Supposing  M.  le 
Marquis  were  installed  at  Clairefontaine 
the  case  would  be  different;  it  seems  the 
town  and  all  the  country  around  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  their  cue  from  the 
Castle,  and  would  be  quite  disposed  to 
continue  that  course.  I  enclose,  by  your 
desire,  the  bill  of  expenses  incurred  by  my 
agent,  and  await,  with  respect,  your  further 
orders.  But  I  would  beg  again,  as  a  favor, 
that  you  would  not  let  anybody  into  the 
secret  that  I  have  placed  myself  at  your 
services  for  these  negotiations,  the  Govern- 
ment objecting  most  strongly  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police  in  private  concerns. 

*'  I  have  the  nonor  to  remain,  sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

<<MoiSE  Louchard." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  further 
orders  to  give,"  resumed  M.  Macrobe. 
**  Short  of  bringing  the  whole  borough  of 
Hautbourg  down  by  special  trains  to  memo- 
rialize him,  we  have  tried  almost  every 
thing  without  effect.  Angdlique  has  no 
influence  over  him.  He  is  fond  of  the 
child,  I  know,  but  treats  her  like  a  wax 
doll.  By  the  by  —  ahem!"  ^M.  Macrobe 
frowned)  —  "I  must  have  that  jolter-headed 
captain  sent  back  to  his  regiment.  He  is 
getting  on  too  fast  with  his  *  Ma  belle  cou- 
sines  '  and  his  nosegays ;  I  don't  understand 
these  modern  husbands;  they  allow  theiz 
wives  to  be  made  love  to  under  their  very 
noses.    No;    Ang^lique  hai  no  influence 
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over  him,  nor  have  I  beyond  a  certain 
point.  He  feels  as  we  do;  he  would  like 
to  so  to  Clairefontaine,  but  daren't  because 
of  his  father.  What  a  man  that  father 
of  his !  To  have  an  estate  of  that  value, 
and  to  pour  the  revenue  every  quartejvday 
into  the  poor-box.  There  is  some  sublime 
lunacy  amongst  those  old  Bepublicans! 
Then  he  seems  to  be  tough,  too,  the  old 
fellow ;  his  health  is  all  rio^ht.  Um !  how  it 
would  solve  matters  if  he  were  to  retire 
opportunely  to  a  better  world  "  — 

The  jasper-faced  clock  on  M.  Macrobe's 
mantlc-shelf  tinkled  the  half-hour  afler 
six,  prelude  to  the    note  of  the  dinner- 

fong,  which  sounded  at  seven.  The 
nancier  restored  his  papers  to  their  draw- 
ers and  his  ledger  to  its  cupboard,  locking 
and  double-lockins  the  latter  with  a  key 
no  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  pygmy 
driver  to  such  Brobdingnagian  bolts. 
Then  he  went  and  leaned  against  the 
chimney-piece,  and  repeated  thoughtfully : 
*^  How  it  would  solve  matters !  '* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  words  were  yet 
on  his  lips  when  the  house-door  bell  was 
Tung  with  violence,  startling  the  echoes  of 
the  silent  vestibule  and  corridors.  It  was 
one  of  those  unusual  peals  that  bring  a 

S resent] ment  of  somethmg  unforeseen.  M. 
facrobe  started,  and  listened,  motionless. 
A  servant  quickly  crossed  the  hall,  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  afler  a  moment, 
i^botsteps  were  heard  going^in  the  direction 
of  the  reception-rooms.  Then  the  servant 
appeared,  and  said  :  ^*  Monsieur  £mile  Gre- 
rold  is  in  the  drawing-room,  sir,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  minute,  if  you  are 
disengaged." 

Monsieur  Macrobe,  with  his  pulse  at  nine- 
ty, went  to  tl»e  drawing-room. 

£mile  had  never  thawed  much  in  his  re- 
serve towards  his  brother's  father-in-law. 
Their  mutual  relations  were  ceremonious. 
But  this  time  there  was  nothing  but  unaf- 
fected grief  and  impulsiveness  io  the  young 
man's  manner  as  he  advanced  and  said : 
"  Do  you  know  where  my  brother  is,  M. 
Macrobe?  I  have  news  which  should  be 
communicated  to  him  at  once." 

Angdlique,  who  was  present,  and  looking 
with  alarm  at  Emile's  discomposed  fea- 
tures, answered :  "But  Horace  must  be  at 
the  House.     He  left  to  go  there  at  two." 

"  No :  I  have  been  to  the  House,"  replied 
£mile.  '*They  told  me  he  has  not  gone 
there  this  afternoon; — at  least,  he  went, 
but  led  immediately  in  a  cab,  and  a  link- 
man  heard  him  tell  the  coachman  to  drive 
to  Meudon.  I  thought  he  might  have  been 
back." 

Absorbed  and  bewildered  as  he  was, 
Emile  was  struck  by  the  sudden  pallor  that 
overspread  Ang^lique's  face  at  the  mention 


of  Meudon,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
pressed  a  hand  to  her  side,  as  if  to  stop  a 

sharp  spasm. 

^  1  hope  there  is  nothing  wroni;  ?  "  began 
M.  Macrobe  with  concern.  "Horace  will 
certsdnly  be  back  for  dinner.  No  bad 
news  I  trust  ?  ** 

"Our  father  has  been  taken  ill,"  said 
Emile  in  a  voice  that  he  endeavored  to 
keep  steady.  "I  trust  the  illness  is  not 
serious,  but  I  have  bten  apprised  of  it  br 
telegraph,  and  must  start  for  Brussels  tkU 
very  evening.  There  is  a  train  at  lai^hL 
I  came  to  fetch  Horace  so  that  we  mig^ht  go 
together." 

"  He  will  undoubtedly  go,  and  I  will  have 
some  of  his  things  packed  for  him."  said 
Angdlique,  rising,  with  a  look  of  sympathy 
surmounting  the  evidences  of  the  shock  she 
herself  had  just  received.  '*-  But,"  added 
she,  with  unwilling  biitemes!^  "  if  Horace 
is  at  Meudon,  perhaps  a  messenger  had 
better  be  sent  for  him  :  else  it  is  not  sore 
he  will  be  back  so  soon." 

"  I  am  unfeignedly  grieved  to  hear  that 
your  excellent  father  should  be  unwell,"  ex- 
claimed M.  Macrobe,  dolorously,  though  in- 
wardly that  worthy  man  seemed  to  be 
reflecting  how  inscrutably  providential  aie 
the  ways  of  Fate. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  send  to 
Meudon  and  to  return  in  time  for  eight,** 
ejaculated  Emile,  glancing  regretfully  at 
his  watch.    **Imust  leave  a  note,  and"  — 

**  There  is  a  noise  of  carriage-wheels." 
interrupted  Angelique,  listening,  and  going 
to  the  window.  <<  Phis  is,  no  doubt,  Hor- 
ace." ^ 

Emile  sprung  out  and  met  his  brother  ai 
he  was  descending  from  his  cab.  Horace 
wore  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  just  passed 
through  keen  emotions,  and  is  not  prepared 
for  more  immediate  trials,  but,  seeing 
Emile's  face,  he  paused  on  the  doorstep, 
and  faltered:  **Yon  liave  bad  news, 
Emile  ?  " 

Emile  took  his  arm,  and  handed  him  the 
despatch. 

'^  This  is  a  visitation,"  exclaimed  Horace, 
hoarsely. 


CHAPTEB  XXX. 

ONE  GOOD  MAN  LESS. 

The  Brussels  of  the  Second  Empire  —  a 
sentinel  city  perpetually  on  the  watch  :  on 
the  watch  for  all  sorts  of  lhin«Ts  ;  —  for  the 
whim  of  that  Unfathomable  Tenant  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  might  bring  an  anny  of 
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four  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  within 
sight  of  its  Brabantine  streets ;  for  a  revo- 
lation  in  Paris,  which  might  drive  away 
the  Unfathomable  Tenant,  Heaven  knew 
whither,  and  empty  the  Brabantine  streets 
of  the  Republican  refugees,  who  clustered 
thiclc  within  their  attics  as  mice  in  corn- 
lofts;  for  the  British  regiments,  which 
some  thought  would  come,  and  some  were 
persuaded  wouldn't,  if  the  integrity  of 
Drave  Belgium  were  ever  menaced. 

And  meanwhile,  that  is,  pending  these 
contingencies,  Brussels  looked  like  a  pocket- 
edition  of  Paris.  Its  streets  were  as  clean, 
its  boulevards  as  trim,  its  cafes  as  jingling 
and  full  of  chatter,  as  those  of  the  elder 
sister-city,  and  the  Brussels  theatres  save 
French  pieces,  and  the  Brussels  publishers 
sold  pirated  editions  of  French  novels,  and 
the  ]5russels  learned  societies  extended  hos- 
pitality to  proscribed  French  savants;  and 
the  Brussels  people  wore  French  hats,  and 
grinned  before  tne  print-shops  where,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  Frencn  Ambassador, 
Soured  comical  cartoons,  representing  the 
fSnperor  Napoleon,  and  practised  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  venerated  the 
honest  man  and  true  gentleman  who  was 
their  king,  and  eschewed  revolution  —  for 
Belgians  are  Frenchmen,  with  the  froth 
taken  off. 

In  a  secluded  street  of  the  Faubourg 
Izelles,  which  is  to  the  radiant  quarter  of 
the  Place  Boyale,  what  the  Quartier  de 
Mont  Pamasse  is  to  the  Parisian  Champs 
£Iysee8,  and  decent  Chelsea  to  proud  Bel- 
eravia,  stood  the  small  house  where  Manuel 
Gerold  was  lying. 

These  houses  were  not  built  on  the 
French  system — of  six  stories,  a  large  door, 
and  a  porter  in  a  lodge  to  take  care  of  the 
door.  The  architects  of  the  Faubourg 
Ixelles  have  studied  in  England.  There 
structures  are  the  three-floor  lodging-houses 
we  all  know,  and  miles  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  London  suburbs,  where 
^* Lodgings  to  Lei**  stares  cheerlessly  on 
stiff  cards  out  of  parlor  windows.  There 
is  always  a  woman  with  a  hot  face  who 
answers  the  doors  of  these  places,  and  a 
cat  who  comes  purring  behina,  rubbing  her 
sides  along  the  waHs  of  the  narrow  passage, 
and  a  smell  of  dinner  steaming  up  from 
some  underground  recess ;  and,  when  you 
have  examined  the  bleak  parlor  and  chilly 
bedroom  —  limp  white  curtains  to  the  bea, 
and  blue  pattern  wash-hand  basin  —  it  is 
always  the  same  reply :  "  The  sitting-room 
and  bedroom,  sir,  will  be  fifleen  shillings 
a  week.    Fire  and  li;;htincr  hextra.'* 

Horace  and  Emile  were  driven  up  to  a 
house  of  this  model  as  day  was  dawning, 
rather  afler  six.  At  the  time  they  lived  in 
Brussels  with  their  father,  their  lodgings 


had  been  elsewhere,  so  that  they  did  not 
know  this  house. 

The  hot-faced  woman  who  opened  the 
door  for  them  was,  in  this  instance,  a  girl, 
down  at  heel,  with  cheeks  puffy,  and  eyes 
blinking  from  having  been  started  out  of 
sleep,  and  compelled  to  huddle  on  her 
clotnes  in  a  hurry.  She  guessed  who  the 
young  men  were,  and  making  a  pretence  of 
washing  her  face  with  her  sleeve,  whimpered 
dismally :  "  He  was  took  ill,  gentlemen,  all 
of  a  heap  like.  The  doctor's  with  him, 
and  have  not  lefl  him  since.  It  was  him  ar 
sent  the  despatch  to  Paris. 

Beceivin<^  but  a  muttered  answer,  she 
closed  the  door  behind  them,  and,  in  hushed 
silence,  the  whole  party  proceeded  up  a 
creaking  staircase  to  the  sick-room,  which 
was  on  the  hiv^hest  story,  and  looked  out 
on  a  ^ray  back-yard.  A  night-light  was 
flickering  feebly  in  a  saucer,  and  vying  in 
sadness  with  the  leaden  hue  of  the  morn- 
ing sky.  The  ashes  were  cold  in  the  grate. 
The  furniture,  of  the  commonest,  barest 
kin^ scarcely  gave  an  inhabited  look  to  the 
chamber,  and  (he  poorness  of  the  place  was 
discernible  in  sucn  tokens  as  the  cracked 
cup  that  had  been  used  to  pour  medicine 
in,  and  the  battered  tray  on  which  were 
the  remnants  of  the  doctor's  supper.  It 
was  not  a  room  to  live  in,  much  less  one 
that  should  have  been  a  home  during  ill- 
ness; but  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  occupier  of  this  poor  apartment  was  a 
man  who  had  held  the  coflers  of  a  nation 
in  his  keeping,  who  had  discarded  a  colos- 
sal fortune  because  he  thought  that  he 
could  not  honestly  touch  it,  and  who, 
though  he  possessed  a  competence  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  ease, 
preferred  pinching  himself  in  order  to  liave 
more  to  give  away  amongst  needy  fellow- 
refugees  —  there  was  something:  indescriba- 
bly ^reat  in  all  this  misery.  The  poverty- 
stricken  room  ceased,  then,  to  be  a  garret 
—  it  became  a  sanctuary.  Nevertheless, 
when  Horace  saw  this  desolate  scene  a 
great  sob  escaped  him,  and  he  threw  him- 
self weeping  on  his  knees  by  his  father's 
bedside. 

Emile,  less  demonstrative  in  his  grief, 
rasped  the  hand  of  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sitting  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
in  a  sorrowful  whisper  asked  him  for  par- 
ticulars, and  for  a  word  of  hope. 

The  doctor  was  a  short,  gray-haired  man, 
with  round  eyes  and  rather  lugubrious 
ways.  In  a  tone  of  condolence  he  said 
what  he  knew.  Manuel  Gerold  had  been 
struck  down  suddenly  by  paralysis  —  that 
grim  foe  to  men  of  mind ;  which  lies  in 
ambush  for  them  treacherously  and  lays 
them  prostrate  as  with  a  mace.  Ever 
since  tne  attack  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
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eoout.  Tlie  usual  remedies  had  been  ap- 
plied and  he  mi<;ht  revive ;  or,  he  might 
pass  awav  unconsciously,  like  a  man  in 
slee|).  lie  was  a  refu^jrce,  too,  this  doctor, 
and  spoke  of  Manuel  Gerold  with  some- 
thing of  the  devotion  of  a  soldier  for  a 
g^at,  and  revered  chief. 

**  I  have  observed  a  decline  in  his  health 
for  the  last  twelvemonth,''  he  murmured, 
shakin;;  his  head.  **  It  came  on  slowly,  but 
it  was  marked.  He  no  lon^r  smiled,  and 
his  <;ait  had  lort  its  elasticity." 

Emile  shivered  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
bed.  lie  wished  to  prevent  his  brother 
from  hcarinir.  But  the  doctor  unable  to 
divine  and  prone  to  dia'inostic  talk,  like 
most  of  his  cloth,  pursued  innocently. 

^  llie  symptoms  of  incipient  paralysis 
were  all  there.  It  is  the  most  insidious  of 
diseases.  I  had  seldom  seen  a  man  more 
▼i<;orous  in  mind  and  body  for  his  a^e  than 
your  father;  but  for  this  vi<Tor  to  remain 
unimpaired  to  the  end,  there  must  be  a  com- 
plete absence  of  all  shocks  to  the  system, 
men  who  under<:^o  the  natural  infirmities  of 
aj;e  will  bear  up  better  against  certain 
chance  accidents,  than  these  exceptional 
and  overwrought  organizations  will.  I  have 
known  ieeble  old  men  pass  unscathed 
through  physical  and  moral  trials  that  have 
proved  fatal  in  cases  where  the  constitution 
of  the  mtient  was  seemingly  stronger; 
whence  I  infer  that  strength  of  body  or  of 
the  mental  faculties  can  only  be  prolonged 
beyond  their  accustomed  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nerves.  Your  father  was 
tighly  impressionable.  You  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  nis  having  experienced  any  great 
sorrow  or  disapix>intment  during  this  last 
year?" 

**  No,"  said  Emile,  and  taking  one  of  his 
fiEithcr's  unresisting  hands  in  Ids,  he  gazed 
with  hot  tears  in  Ids  eyes  at  the  saddest  of 
fall  wrecks ;  that  of  a  loved  being,  of  a  great, 
good  man.  Oppressed  breathing,  as  though 
Uierc  were  some  heavy  weight  on  the  chest, 
and  flushed  features,  told,  indeed,  that  this 
was  sleep  and  not  death  in  which  Manuel 
Gerold  was  plunged.  But  what  a  sleep 
this,  whence  the  slumberer  can  only  awake 
to  vacant-minded  senility  1  Is  not  death  a 
thousand  times  preferable  ? 

The  two  sons  sat  watching  beside  their 
father  all  the  moruins:.  The  doctor,  who 
had  gone  through  a  thirty  hours'  vigil  and 
was  knoc-ked  up,  though  he  refused  to  own 
it,  went  home,  leaving  directions  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  in  different  continixencirs, 
and  promised  to  retura  in  the  evening. 
Then  the  hot-faced  servant  girl  re-appeared 
dressed  |)ix)perly,  but  grimy,  from  lighting 
the  kitchen-fire,  and  asked  whether  the 
gentlemen  would  take  an}'  thing  ;  and  soon 
ailer  came  her  mistress^  a  hot-faced,  warm- 


hearted Wailooo  lod^n^-^ioiise  keqwr,  wi& 
a  bowl  of  arrow-root  which  could  be  of  bo 
possible  use  to  any  one,  but  which  she  plaeei 
nevertheless  on  the  table  with  an  airc/pn- 
found  conviction,  as  if  it  were  Instantly  ^c^ 
to  set  every  thing  to  rights.  And  then  bejiai 
the  trivial,  worrying,  shabby  itKind  of  ia- 
cidents  of  which  lodging-house  liie  is  i^uie 
up ;  incidents  all  audible  in  the  »ck-ToosL 
The  call  for  yet  nncleaned   boots  by  the 
first-floor  lodger ;  the  lamentations  of  set- 
ond-pair  back,  who  wanted   to  shave  kis- 
sel f,  but  had  not  got  his  hot  wat«3-;tbe 
ring-a-ding  procession  of  tradesmen  at  che 
front  door,  and   their  confabulatious  widt 
the  mistress  about  the  last  joint,  which  has 
proved   to  be  three  ounces    short    when 
weighed  in  the  larder  scales,  and  amid«s 
all  this,  the  re-entry  of  the   hot-faced  girl 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  sapng  that  this  wjs 
the  day  when  M.  Gerold   was  useti  to  psv 
his  washing-bills,  and  please,  was  $he  to  tefi 
the   laundress  to  call   another   time  ?    la 
which  manner  the  forenoon  glided  by. 

But  at  one,  the  Walloon  landlady,  witk 
cheeks  aglow,  a  tray  laden  with  omelette- 
au-lard,  and  bottle  of  Macon  on  her  armSi 
and  a  proclamation  of  beefsteaks  to  follov 
on  her  lips  swept  into  the  adjoinini;  sitting 
room,  and,  resolutely  laying  the  cloth,  de- 
clared that  if  the  messieurs  did  not  eat, 
there  would  soon  be  three  patients  in  the 
house  instead  of  one.  So  Emile  and  Horace 
had  to  take  their  respective  turns  of  sitting 
down  and  attempting  to  swallow,  whilst 
their  entertainer  discoursed  with  a  well- 
meant  kindness,  which  deprived  them  of 
every  vestige  of  appetite  they  might  have 
possessed,  on  what  a  good  gentleman  their 
father  was. 

**  I  never  saw  a  gentleman   that  could 
talk  so,  nor  look  one  so  gently  in  the  face,* 
said  she,  wanning  up  into  emotion ;  **  and 
you  should  have  seen  how  his  purse  was 
open  to  everybody  that  had  need,  ay,  and 
to  them  that  hadn't.     Why  I've  counted  as 
many  as  a  dozen  come  here  of  a  morning 
with  l^egging  letters,  stout,  strong,  good-for- 
noughts  too,  some  of  them,  who  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  to  take  money  which 
they  hadn't  earned.     It  was  the  same  story 
with  all.     They  were  Republicans  who  had 
been  exiled  from  France;   and  I'd  have 
told  Marie  to  republicanize  them  with  the 
broomstick  if  he  had  let  me.     But  he  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  them: 
they  were  hungr}',  or  persecuted,  or  what 
not,  and  so  he  used  to  work  all  day,  and 
the  better  half  of  the  night,  and  deny  him- 
self and  starve  himself  to  make  money  for 
the  vagabonds.     Ah,  saving  your  presence, 
sir,   you   gentlemen  are   simpler  than  us 
women ;  its  not  a  woman  that  wou}«l  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  taken  in  in  that  waf." 
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This  was  quite  true,  that  Manuel  Ceroid 
had  worked  indefatigably.     The  heaps  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  room  bore 
enough  evidence  to  the  fact.   It  was  a  plain 
ititting-room,  but  more  habitable  than  the 
bed-chamber,  from  the  books  just  mentioned 
and  from  portraits  on  the  wall,  prints  be- 
fore the  letter  most  of  them,  and  represent- 
ing well-known    Republican   figures :    La- 
martine,  Ara^o,  Beranger,  Dupontde  TEure. 
They  were  all  signed,  these  portraits,  with 
some  such  dedication  a,s  souvenir  d  *amilid  or 
homage  affectueux.     Then  there  were  a  few 
keepsakes  of  a  more  curious  kind  :  a  framed 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  quill  pen  attached  to 
it,  and  underneath :    *'  Que  num  ami  Victor 
Hugo  veuUlle  bien  certifier  que  cette  plume 
lui  a  servi  h  ecrire  quelques  pages  de  ses  imr 
nwrteLt    *  Chd'imerUs* "    to   which    Victor 
Husro  had  subscribed   a  larjje  "  Ow, ; "  a 
crucifix  given  by  Lamennais ;  an  unedited 
ode  t^  Liberty  in  Beranger's  own  Iiand ;  a 
group  of  terra-cotta  figures  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  of  1848  by  the  carica- 
turist  Dantan,   humorously   but    good-na- 
turedly conceived,  Manuel    Gerold    being 
shown  in  the  act  of  striking  the  fetters  ofi* 
a  slave,  who,  to  reward  him,  was  picking 
his   pocket.     This  group,  by  the  way,  was 
lettered :    "  En  matiere  de    Gouvememenf, 
faut  de  rhonnilete;  pas  trop  n'en  faut" 
^The  numerous  book-shelves  revealed  the 
only  real  luxuries  of  the  apartment^ rare 
editions  of  old  works,  and  richly-bound  vol- 
umes of  modern  authors,  the  latter  gifts  lor 
the  most  part  from  the  authors  themselves ; 
also,  what  Manuel  Gerold  must  have  con- 
sidered his  most  precious  treasure,  from  the 
prominent  place  he  gave  it,  a  unique  copy  of 
Montesquieu's  "  Espirit  des  Lois  "  presented 
by  the  compositors  of  Paris  after  a  speech 
delivered  under  the  Restoration  in  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.     The  composi- 
tors had  printed  this  one  copy  of  a  unique 
quarto  edition  on  vellum,  and  then  broken 
up  the  type.     It  was  more  than  a  kingly 
gif\,  for  kings  never  make  such  presents  ; 
it  was  a  people's  gift.    On  Manuel  Gerold's 
desk  lay  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  a 
political  essay  he  had  been  writing  at  the 
moment  of  his  attack,  with  the  pen  lying 
slantwise  on  the  blotting-book  as  it  ha(l 
fallen  from  his  fingers,  and  a  large  blot  be- 
neath to  show  that  when  the  pen  had  so 
dropped  it  was  full. 

When  the  landlady  had  at  lensrth  retired, 
leaving  Florace  alone  —  for  Horace  had 
lunched  after  Emile,  in  order  that  both 
should  not  be  away  tc^ether  from  their 
father's  bedside  —  he  looked  with  dim  eyes 
and  yearning  heart  on  all  the  objects  in 
this  modest  room.  But  what  moved  hun 
most  was  an  album  he  found  on  the  writing- 
table  filled  with  newspaper  cuttmgs  relat- 


ing to  himself  and  Emile.  There  was  his 
own  maiden  speech  in  the  AfTai.o  Macrobe, 
as  reported  in  a  Belgian  paper,  with  a 
laudatory  leader,  and  all  the  articles  he 
had  written  in  the  "Sentinelle"  and 
^*  Gazette  des  Boulevards ;  "  but  here  the 
cuttings  as  regarded  himself  stopped. 
There  was  no  account  of  his  election,  no 
report  of  any  of  his  doings  in  the  Chamber, 
no  notice  of  his  marriage ;  and  these  could 
not  have  been  chance  omissions,  for  the 
extracts  relating  to  Emile's  speeches  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice  continued  uninterrupted, 
the  latest  of  them  being  but  a  few  days 
old.  Horace  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  at  that  moment  could  he  have  ex- 
punged the  whole  of  his  life  during  the 
last  twelve  months  and  brought  himself 
back  to  the  point  denoted  by  the  date  of 
his  last  newspaper  article.  The  silent 
censure  implied  by  the  exile  of  his  name 
from  this  album  auring  the  past  year  cut 
him  to  the  quick.  *'  And  yet,"  thought  he, 
dejecrtedly,  "  what  have  I  done  ?  I  accepted 
Bonapartist  alliance  to  win  a  victoiy 
against  a  man  who  had  goaded  me  to  mad- 
ness, but  I  have  performed  my  duty  in  the 
Chamber  as  well  as  he  would  have  <lone. 
Ue  mi^ht  have  advocated  liberty  more 
rantingly  than  I  do;  he  could  not  have 
pleaded  for  it  rooi-e  earnestly.  Then  I 
married,  and  that  they  seemed  to  think 
was  another  crime.  But  I  imagined  then, 
that  1  loved  Ang^lique.  In  fact  1  do  love 
her,  but  —  but — ;"  and  his  mind  strayed 
excitedly  to  a  s(;ene  enacted  not  four  and 
twenty  hours  before,  when  he  had  called  at 
Meudon,  seen  Georgette,  and  being  alone 
with  her,  had  pressed  her  for  an  explanation 
of  her  coldness  towards  him  in  such  terms 
as  to  bring  down  an  explosion  of  impatience 
and  anger.  Georgette,  beside  herself,  had 
spoken  all  that  was  in  her  heart,  not  up- 
braiding him  indeed  for  his  faithlessness 
to  her  —  she  was  too  proud  to  do  that^ 
but  doing  what  women  do,  taking  up  a  line 
that  was  no  business  of  hers,  and  taunting 
him  with  uncontrolled  bitterness  and  scorn 
for  having  married  a  woman  whom  he 
could  never  have  loved,  all  on  account  of 
her  money.  Upon  which,  he,  stung  and 
infuriated  by  tiie  unjust  accusation,  had 
retorted  as  a  man  never  should  retort  upon 
a  woman  even  when  she  is  a  hundred  times 
in  the  wrong.  He  had  made  capital  out 
of  the  unfortunate  Filoselle,  cast  the  jiltr 
ing  of  that  individual  in  her  teeth,  and  left 
her  speechless  under  the  reproach  that  she 
too  must  have  been  actuated  by  a  sordid 
motive,  some  scheming  after  a  richer  lover, 
in  acting  thus  faithlessly.  Altogether  it 
had  been  a  miserable  scene  of  which  it 
made  him  redden  to  think.  And  the  more  so, 
as  he  said  to  himself,  that  there  was  a  time 
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when  DO  woman  or  man  would  haye  deemed 
him  capable  of  the  baseness  Georgette  had 
imputed  to  him;  and  when  he  himself 
would  have  suffered  his  tongue  to  be  cut 
out  sooner  than  to  use  it  in  insulting  a 
defenceless  girl  as  he  had  done.  He  ex- 
perienced that  undefinable  feeling  of  hav- 
ing fallen  in  the  estimation  of  men  generally, 
and  of  being  lowered  in  his  own;  yet 
witliout  bein^  exactl  v  able  to  perceive  whj, 

£uiile*s  voice  calling  to  him  in  a  low 
tone  ii-om  the  bedroom  aroused  him.  Man- 
uel Grerold  had  shifted  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  his  breathing  was  less  heavy,  and 
the  inflammatory  hue  of  the  complexion 
seemed  to  be  subsiding.  Horace  hastened 
in,  and  the  two  brothers  watched  anxiously 
the  signs  of  returning  life.  The  patient's 
movements  were  those  of  a  man  trying  to 
shake  off  in  sleep  tetters  weighing  down 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  body.  It  was 
only  the  right  side  that  could  move,  the 
other  was  inert.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  attempt  must  be  a  vain  one, 
and  exhaustion  paralyze  what  little  strength 
remained  in  that  once  robust  frame.  But 
gradually  —  though  this  was  the  work  of 
hours,  not  of  minutes — liie  resumed  a 
sluggish  course ;  the  blood  slowly  deserted 
the  head  and  flowed  to  the  extremities,  a 
feeble  but  restoring  stream,  and,  just  as 
dusk  darkened  the  small  window  of  the 
room,  with  its  drab  clouds,  Manuel  Gerold 
opened  his  eyes. 

At  almost  the  same  minute  the  doctor 
returned. 

The  brothers  were  leaning  over  their 
father  in  watchful  suspense,  to  see  if  he 
would  recognize  them.  Horace  passed  an 
arm  under  liiin,  and  propped  him  up  gently 
With  pillows. 

"Father,"  said  Emile,  "do  you  know 
us?" 

Manuel  Grerold  turned  his  eyes  vaguely 
from  one  to  the  other,  going  through  the 
efforts  that  follow  the  awakening  lit>m  a 
lon^  and  painful  dream.  There  was  a 
hushed  stillness  whilst  he  labored  to  join 
together  the  broken  threads  of  memory. 
At  last  a  ray  of  consciousness  stole  over 
his  features,  and  he  strove  to  speak ;  but 
the  sounds  that  left  his  lips  were  inarticu- 
late, the  tongue  appearing  to  roll  heavily, 
like  a  once  strong  bai%  that  hap  lost 
its  rudder.  The  endeavor  was  renewed, 
once,  twice,  but  without  success,  and  then 
a  look  of  distress  painted  itself  over  the 
old  Republican's  face. 

The  doctor  approached  with  a  cheering 
word,  and  felt  the  patient's  pulse.  The  ex- 
amination did  not  last  above  a  minute,  but 
when  the  doctor  turned  there  was  a  ver- 
dict in  hift  eye.  He  silently  withdrew  into  I 
the  next  room  to  leave  the  sons  alone  with  I 


their  father.     His  scieQce  oonld  be  of  no 
ftirther  help  here,  and  he  knew  it. 

"Father,   do    you    fed    pain?" 
Emile,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Manuel  Gerold  made  a  sign  that  he  di 
not. 

Horace  lowered  his  head,  and,  after  a 
struggle  with  himself^  falter^ :  **  Faths, 
if  I  have  done  any  thing  that  has  displeawd 
or  grieved  you ;  if  I  have  —  if  I  have  acted 
otherwise  than  aa  yoa  woold  have  had  me 
act,  will  you  tell  me  that  yon  forgive  me?  * 

Manuel  Grerold  fastened  on  his  eldest  soa 
a  glance  full  of  moarnful  affection;  and 
the  tear  that  glistened  in  his  eye  and  thai 
coursed  furtively  down  his  wan  thetk 
showed  that  the  forgiveness  sought  had 
been  given  and  given  over  again  long  be- 
fore it  had  been  asked.  But  at  this  saaa 
moment  the  old  patriot's  countenance  b^ 
came  illumined  as  it  were  with,  a  hn«:bl- 
ness  not  of  this  earth :  there  was  no  mi»- 
takin^  the  presage.  Both  sons  sank  on 
their  knees. 

Emile  happened  to  he  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bed,  so  his  &ther  laid  his  soond 
hand  —  the  right  —  on  his  head  in  a  mate, 
parting  blessing.  Simultaneously  he  strote 
to  do  the  like  with  Horace,  but  his  left 
hand  refused  its  office.  There  was  soaie* 
thing  plaintive  in  the  look  of  embarrass- 
ment and  sorrow  that  flitted  over  the  dy- 
ing man's  brow  as  he  recognized  his  inabil- 
ity to  do  what  he  desired.  He  summoned 
up  all  his  remnant  of  strength  in  a  last  e^ 
fort:  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  at- 
tempt only  exhausted  what  little  strength 
yet  remained  in  him.  His  head  dropped 
softly  back  into  his  pillow,  and  he  passed 
away. 

So  Horace  rose  ftom  his  knees  without 
feeling  his  father's  dying  hand  pressed  with 
a  benediction  upon  him  as  £mile  had  done. 
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When  all  was  over,  when  the  body  had 
been  laid  out,  and  the  landlady,  subdoed 
and  crying,  had  placed  upon  the  table  the 
usual   sad  ornaments  of    Catholic    deathr 
rooms  —  the  two  lighted  tapers,  the  croc:- 
fix,  the  cup  of  holy  water  with  sprig  of 
blessed  box-wood; — when  the  priest  had 
arrived  who  was  to  watch  all  night  by  the 
body  and  pray  for  its  departed  soul,  Hor- 
ace sat  down  at  his  father  s  desk  to  write  a 
line  to  Ang^lique,  apprising  her  of  his  be- 
reavement.   He  had  promised  her  to  write, 
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wluktever  happened,  and  it  was  more  in 
redemption  of  this  promise  than  out  of  any 
nsttursil  impulse  that  he  took  up  his  pen. 
1*1:1  is  ^as  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
WTTLttcin  to  Angdlique,  and  the  words  "your 
itionate   husband"  looked   strange   to 
on  tho   paper.      Ang^lique  his  wife, 
the  daughter-in-law  of  him  who  had 
jusi;    gone  to  rest?     He  could  only  dimly 
resklizo  this  two-fold  relationship.  The  truth 
is,  &  woman  is  only  half  a  wife  who  is  not 
recognized  by  her  husband's  family,  for  the 
union  between  man  and  wife  can  never  be 
complete  if  they  do  not  love  the  same  peo- 
ple^  if  a  death  that  bows  down  one  of  the 
t^ro  with  grief  leaves  the  other  indifferent. 
Ilie  terms  of  lIoraee*s  letter,  which  would 
hsLYe   been  tender  and  confiding   had   he 
addressing  one  sure  to  feel  as  he  felt, 
necessarily  cold  and  brief.     As  he 
wrote,  his  pen  was  clogged  by  the  thought : 
**  What  can  she  care  about  this  death,  she 
i^lio  never  saw  my  father,  and  had  no  rea- 
son for  liking  him  ?  '* 

The  next  day  ther«  were  those  custom- 
ary steps  to  be  taken  which  relievo  the 
mind  of  some  part  of  its  load  of  grief  by 
occupying  it.     The  declaration  of  the  de- 
cease had  to  be  made  at  the  Mairie,  the 
orders  for  the  funeral  to  be  given,  the  fu- 
neral letters  be  issued  to  iriends,  and,  also, 
there  was  the  will  to  be  read ;  lor,  abroad, 
this  formality  does  not  follow  the  burial, 
but  precedes  it 

It  was  a  very  short  and  simple  will, 
which  a  Brussels  notary  brought  and  read 
out  before  the  two  sons,  the  doctor,  and  a 
clerk,  who  came  as  witness.  The  date 
was  of  about  six  months  back :  — 

"  I,  Manuel  Gerold,  called  by  some 
Duke  of  Qautbourg  and  Ciairefontaine,  be- 
ing of  sound  mind,  declare  that  this  is  my 
last  will  and  testament ;  and  I  hereby  can- 
cel all  wills  made  by  me  prior  to  this  date. 

^  I  request  that  my  body  may  be  buried 
in  the  foreign  land  where  I  may  die,  and 
this  without  pomp  of  any  kind.  Let  my 
hearse  be  such  as  is  used  lor  the  poor,  and 
let  no  monument  be  set  over  my  grave,  but 
only  a  plain  stone  with  my  name. 

^  Should  Frunce  become  a  free  land 
a^ain  during  the  lifetime  of  my  sons,  they 
will  be  fulfilliug  my  very  dear  wish  if  they 
disinter  my  remains  and  transport  them  to 
the  cemetery  of  Pfere-la-Chaise  in  Paris, 
beside  those  of  my  beloved  wife ;  but  so 
long  as  my  country  is  ruled  by  its  present 
Government  I  desvre  to  rest,  as  I  have  lived, 
in  exile. 

'*  1  bequeath  all  my  books,  papers,  por- 
traits, and  personal  property  generally  to 
my  two  sons,  Horace  and  Emile,  to  be  di- 
vided between  them  as  they  mutually  shall 


determine ;  and  I  desire  that  the  income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  my  literary  works 
shall,  so  long  as  the  copyright  of  those 
works  remains  by  law  the  pro|)erty  of  my 
heirs,  that  is,  for  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years  afler  my  decease,  be  divided  annu- 
ally into  three  equal  parts:  one  part  for 
my  son  Horace,  another  for  my  son  Emile, 
and  the  third  to  be  devoted  to  some  liberal 
and  charitable  object :  that  is,  either  to  the 
relief  of  men  who  have  suffered  for  their 
political  convictions,  or  to  the  assistance 
of  enslaved  nations  who  shall  take  up  arms 
for  their  emancipation.  And  I  appoint,  as 
trustees  of  this  fund,  my  son  £mile  and 
my  friend  Nestor  Roche,  to  whom  I  be- 
queath as  a  token  of  my  esteem  and  affec- 
tion the  copy  of  Montesquieu's  "Esprit 
dcs  Lois  "  given  me  by  the  cconpositors  of 
Paris. 

"  At  my  death  my  son  Horace  will  in- 
herit the  title  of  Duke  of  Uautbourg.  I 
desire  that  be  will  consult  only  his  own 
choice  as  to  adopting  this  title,  or  suffering 
it  to  remain  in  abeyance,  for  in  these  mat- 
ters the  convictions  of  one  man  cannot  and 
should  not  influence  those  of  another.  Let 
my  son  only  remember  that  when  a  man 
assumes  a  great  historical  name  he  enters 
into  a  tacit  covenant  with  his  ancestors  to 
keep  it  pure  from  all  stain. 

"  I  bejjr  that  my  friend  Nestor  Roche  and 
Maitre  Devinck,  notary  at  Brussels,  will  act 
as  executors  to  this  will ;  and  I  si^n  in  the 
humble  faith  of  God,  and  the  belief  in  an 
immortal  life, 

**  Manuel  Gerold. 

"  10/A  September,  1856." 

Horace  listened  in  silence  to  the  readino^ 
of  this  will,  which  Maitre  Devinck  scanned 
with  monotonous  solemnity,  as  if  he  were 
perusing  a  capias.  He  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  passages  which  revealed  bow 
much  his  father's  confidence  in  him  had 
been  shaken,  and  his  mortification  was  in- 
creased, if  possible,  by  the  embarrassment 
of  Emile,  whom  the  substitution  of  Nestor 
Roche's  name  for  Horace's  as  co- trustee  of 
the  charitable  bequest  truly  surprised  and 
grieved.  This  will  could  only  have  been 
written  in  an  hour  of  deiection,  perhaps  of 
physical  suffering.  In  his  usual  mood  of 
nealth  and  kindness,  Manuel  Gerold  would 
never  have  put  this  slight  upon  his  son, 
nor  offered  him  such  a  serious  rebuke  as  that 
implied  in  the  pan^raph  relative  to  the 
title.  So  reasoned  Emile,  but  his  tongue 
was  tied,  for  before  he  could  venture  on 
any  consolation  Horace  ibrestalled  him, 
and  said  resignedly :  '*  Our  father  judged 
me  like  the  rest.  Don't  let  us  ever  talk 
about  this,  Emile.  I  bear  no  rancor,  for  I 
loved  my  father  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
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some  of  the  men  in  thU  Bepublican  party 
poisoned  Lis  mind  against  me.  It  was  just 
Uke  them.  You  saw  he  died  without  giving 
me  his  blessing  "  — 

The  funeral  had  been  fixed  at  a  week's 
interval  from  the  decease  —  this  by  request 
of  a  large  body  of  refugees,  who  said  that 
numbers  of  Alanuel  Gerold's  political 
friends  would  come  from  London,  Geneva, 
and  from  France  itself  to  give  him  a  parting 
token  of  respect.  Horace  was  not  much 
disposed  at  nrst  to  listen  to  these  men,  who 
arrived  by  scores  every  day  to  leave  their 
cards,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  view  the 
body,  and  did  not  kneel  before  it,  being 
mostly  ''  freethinkers,"  and  who  treated 
him  —  Horace  —  with  a  cold  and  studied 
civility  of  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
divine  the  meaning.  He  remarked  to 
Emile,  that  as  their  father  had  desired  to 
be  buried  without  pomp,  there  would  be 
some  tran^ression  of  his  wishes  in  suffering 
the  funeral  to  be  made  the  pretext  of  a 
great  Republican  demonstration.  But 
Emile  interpreted  the  absence  of  pomp  to 
mean  merely  simplicity  in  the  arrange- 
ments ;  no  plumes,  emblazoned  catafalque, 
or  mourning  coaches,  nothing  but  the  plain 
heari<e  whic'h  the  will  mentioned.  Horace 
asked  if  there  would  not  be  something  like 
the  pride  that  apes  humility  in  the  contrast 
of  a  pauper's  hearse  with  the  position  which 
Manuel  Ceroid  once  held,  and  with  the 
immense  concourse  of  mourners  who  would 
ibllow  him  to  his  grave.  He  submitted  that 
if  the  burial  had  been  strictly  private,  a 
poor  man's  hearse  might  have  oeen  suit- 
able ;  but  that  if  a  great  public  procession 
were  to  be  organized,  it  would  look  less 
ostentatious  to  have  the  funeral  conducted 
in  the  usual  middle- way  class,  not  pompously 
but  becomingly.  Emile,  however,  was  too 
sincerely  a  Kepublican  to  indorse  these 
sentiments.  He  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  vanity  in  using  a  pauper's  hearse 
when  one  was  not  a  pauper.  Every  party 
has  its  foibles,  and  Republicans  dearly  love 
a  little  Spartanism.     Accordingly  Horace 

§ave  in,  and  the  hearse  that  drove  up  to 
tie  door  of  the  lodging-house  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning  to  convey  the  great  tpbune 
to  his  last  home  was  a  common  one  of  black 
wood,  open  to  the  four  winds,  devoid  of 
trappings,  and  drawn  by  a  sinde  horse. 

Tne  evening  before,  me  brouiers  had  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  a  Brussels  commissary 
of  police,  who  came  with  the  scared  coun- 
tenance which  Belgian  official^  always  wore 
when  their  country  was  being  made  the 
scene  of  any  episode  likely  to  displease  the 
great  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  say  that 
ue  projected  demonstration  seemed  much 
more  important  than  had  been  contemplated 
-^whereupon  he  mopped  his  brow  with  a 
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red  cotton  handkerchief, 
arriving  by  all  the  trains,  and  fitm  erety- 
where;  an  enormous  number  of  Frendi 
Liberals  had  also  come  by  the  lastexpreasei 
from  Paris,  and  the  French  GorenuneBt, 
as  usual,  had  sent  a  good  many  spies  to 
accompany  these  Liberals,  and  to  attend  at 
the  funeral,  to  hear  what  they  might  say- 
It  was  too  late  to  ask  the  Messieurs  Gen^ 
to  alter  any  of  the  arrangements;,  bat  the 
commissary  hoped  that  they  would  kindly 
exert  their  influence  to  have  as  few  speeches 
as  possible  pronounced  oTer  the  grave,  and, 
above  all,  to  have  those  speeches  moderate; 
it  was  the  Belgian  Minbter  of  Foreiga 
Affairs  who  requested  this  as  a  Tery  great 
favor." 

Horace  would  have  promised  readily 
enough,  if  Emile  had  not  interrupted  hioi 
by  inquiring  somewhat  excitedly  of  the 
commissary  if  Belgium  were  not  a  free  land. 

''  Alas,  yes !  "  answered  that  official ;  **  a 
free  land,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
French  ambassador." 

Which  meek  reply  disarmed  Emile, 
though,  said  he,  they  could  promise  Dothinv, 
for  it  was  not  their  part  to  dictate  to  tbear 
father's  friends  what  they  should  or  should 
not  say. 

At  which  the  commissary  bowed ;  boc 
added,  dolefully,  that  he  hoped  the 
Messieurs  Ceroid  would  not  view  it  as  a 
mark  of  disrespect  to  their  father  if  the 
Belgian  Government  took  precautions 
against  order  being  disturbed  on  tne  morrow. 
And  these  precautions  consisted  in  six 
policemen,  who  came  to  the  door  at  the 
same  time  as  the  hearse,  with  black  thread 
gloves  on,  and  appeared  extremely  anxious 
not  to  offend  anybody  or  to  stand  in  any- 
body's way. 

llie  commissary's  evaluations  as  to  the 
number  of  people  who  would  swell  Manuel 
Gcrold's  funeral  train  were  not  exaggerated ; 
only,  the  concoio'se,  fiom  its  very  vastness, 
was,  contrary  to  his  timorous  expectations, 
an  orderly  one.  At  ten  o'clock,  a  score  of 
the  leading  French  Republicans — great 
names,  all  of  them  —  who  had  been  deputed 
to  act  as  palj-bearers,  entered  the  nouse 
between  two  dense  but  silent  rows  of 
spectators,  bordering  the  street  outside,  and 
claimed  the  honor  of  carrying  the  cof&n 
themselves  to  the  hearse.  It  was  a  plain 
deal  coffin,  painted  black,  but  it  was  not 
unadorned,  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  refugees  in  Brussels  had  sent  that  mom- 
iog  a  velvet  pall  with  a  cross  embroidered 
by  their  own  hands,  and  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  white  camellias.  As  the  coffin  issued 
through  the  door  every  head  in  the  street 
was  bared ;  and  when  Horace  and  Emile 
took  up  their  positions  behind  the  hearse, 
they  noticed  tnat  in  every  hand  was  a 
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cixy^v^n  of  yellow  immortdles,  to  be  laid  by 
CLnd  by  ou  the  (i^rave. 

*I*he  hearse  began  slowly  to  move ;  but  it 
^^8as    not  one  thoroughfare  alone  that  was 
Ilii«5<l    with    spectators.     As    street    after 
stpeet  unwound  itself  before  the  gaze,  rows 
iajM>n  rows  of  people  appeared,  standing  in 
iM&ok,   with  heads  uncovered,   and    these 
WT-eaths    of    amaranths    in    their    hands. 
rn^ere  were  not  a  few  women  in  the  crowd, 
^wliiO  were  crying ;    and  here  and  there  a 
Sel^an  soldier,  who  respectfully  made  the 
SAilitary  salute.    As  the  hearse  passed,  the 
^Hr^ongs  of  mourners  in  perfect  order  and 
"vwitb  a  mechanical  sort  of  discipline  left  the 
'pjikvement,  and  formed  themselves  in  rows 
^en  abreast  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 
'A'bis  was  done  at  every  step,  at  every  foot 
of  ground  along  the  road,  so  that  the  cor^ 
^^ge,  gathering  in  depth  and  strength  as  it 
suivanced,  like  a  river  swollen  by  tributary 
torrents,  numbered  thousands  by  the  time 
tl&e   church  was    reached.      All  the  shop- 
keepers on  the  line  of  the  procession  had 
put  up   their    shutters,   and    every   house, 
mrithout  exception,  had   its  blinds  drawn. 
Smile's  tears  rained   fast,   warm  tears  of 
thankfulness  and  pride ;  Horace  was  ghastly 
pale.     What  were  the  splendors  and   tri- 
uaiphs  he  had  been  courting  beside  this  un- 
paralleled homage  offered  to  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  had  simply  remained  true  to  his 
faith? 

At  the  church  there  was  a  halt.  The 
building  was  too  small  to  contain  a  tenth 
part  of  the  concourse ;  so  only  the  pall- 
bearers and  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
in  the  close-pressed  ranks  went  in,  the  rest 
remaining  stationary  in  the  road  with  im- 
perturbable patience.  Contrary  to  what 
the  brothers  had  any  right  to  expect  from 
the  price  of  the  funeral,  all  the  clergy  of 
the  church  were  assembled  in  the  chancel. 
This  is  usually  a  matter  of  money,  there 
being  more  or  less  priests  according  to  the 
Bum  paid  by  the  undertaker :  but  there  is 
nothing  fo  much  flatters  foreign  clergies  as 
a  great  Republican  dying  reUgiously  and 
being  buried  pursuant  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  churcn:  wherefore  the  priests  of 
St.  X f  ever  full  of  tact,  as  all  their  or- 
der are,  had  waived  the  pecuniary  question 
in  this  case,  and  mustered  together  twenty 
strong  to  impart  unusual  solemnity  to  the 
obsequies  of  Manuel  Gcrold.  Also,  the 
choir  were  at  their  post,  but  strengthened, 
as  the  custom  is  on  such  occasions,  by  some 
singers  of  the  Brussels  opera,  who  had  vol- 
unteered their  services,  and  sung  magnifi- 
cently the  "Dies  Irae : "  — 


"  Dies  ire,  dies  Ilia 
Bolvet  MBClum  in  favUUL 


Tnba  miram  sparffena  •onam 
Per  sepulchra  region  am, 
Cogotomnes  ante  Tluronam." 

The  grand  verses  of  the  old  anthem  pealing 
under  the  sacred  vault,  stirred  hidden 
echoes  in  the  breasts  of  many  unbelieving 
there  present.  When  this  was  terminated, 
and  the  absolution  h:id  been  given,  and  the 
coffin  was  being  borne  out  again,  whilst 
the  organist  filled  the  church  with  the  di- 
vine sounds  of  Mozart's  '*  Requiem  "  Florace 
turned  with  his  brother  to  follow  out  the 
pall-bearers.  As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight 
of  a  figure  standing  with  eyes,  or  rather 
spectacles,  downcast,  and  an  air  of  devout 
unction,  amidst  a  group  of  Parisian  Libera 
als.  He  knew  the  face,  but  without  bein? 
instantly  able  to  recollect  where  he  had 
seen  it.  In  another  moment,  however,  it 
flashed  upon  him:  the  spectacles  and  the 
false  mustache  did  not  much  alter  the 
physiognomy.  It  was  the  honest  M.  Lou- 
chard  :  and  on  either  side  of  that  worthy 
stood  the  two  acolytes  MM.  Fouincux  and 
Tournetrique,  who  had  assisted  him  in  the 
domiciliary  visit  to  Horace's  rooms. 

Once  more  the  procession  started  on  its 
course,  and  again  it  was  swelled  by  increas- 
ing troops  of  mourners,  until  it  gained  the 
Cemetery  of  Laeken,  outside  Brussels. 

The  hearse  passed  the  gates,  and  de- 
bouched into  tne  long  avenue  of  white 
tombs,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
mense host  broke  up,  spreading  like  a  black 
sea  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  ceme- 
tery —  everybody  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
place  near  to  the  grave. 

The  hearse,  with  a  few  score  followers, 
branched  off  the  main  highway,  threaded 
some  by-paths,  and  reached  its  last  halting^ 
place  just  as  the  crowd  had  settled  down  — 
a  countless  multitude  choking  up  all  the 
footways,  covering  the  tomb-stones,  stand- 
ing on  and  clinging  to  monuments,  and 
stretching  in  a  compact,  surging  mass  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see. 

The  coffin  was  lifted  out,  and  the  priest 
recited  the  final  prayers,  and  a  "  De  Pro- 
fundis.''  Then  the  coffin  was  lowered  with 
a  gi-ating  sound  of  ropes,  the  parting ''  Rcqui- 
escat "  was  pronounced,  and  the  priest  with- 
di*ew.  At  tnat  moment,  when  a  deep  hush 
fell  upon  the  whole  assemblage  in  expecta- 
tion of  what  was  to  follow,  the  scene  was  an 
imposing  one. 

Above,  the  sky  glistening  with  a  pale 
gold  sunshine,  and  those  opal  tints  which 
clothe  the  heavens  at  that  neutral  season 
when  it  is  no  longer  winter,  nor  yet  quite 
spring ;  below,  this  ocean  of  human  faces, 
tne  majority  of  which  belonged  to  men  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  an  idea,  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  that  idea,  but  who  were 
sustained  by  a  profound  unwavering  faith 
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regretted  aloud  that  Manuel  Gerold  had  le& 
no 


in  the  future'^;  in  front  of  them  an  open  pit,  |  turned  his  ejes  to  where  Horace  stood  and 
with  the  coffin,  and  on  the  coffin  a  hanaful 
of  clay. 

A  man  stepped  out  of  the  throng  on  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  began  to  speak 
amidst  a  silence  so  intense,  that  a  pebble, 
Mrhich  rolled  from  under  liis  foot,  and 
dropped  on  the  coffin  with  a  hollow  sound, 
was  heard  distinctly  by  everybody. 

The  orator  was  a  man  of  world-wide 
fame.  He  had  swayed  assemblies,  and  his 
words  struck  upon  responsive  chords,  awak- 
ing long  and  but  hair-suppressed  murmurs 
of  assent  as  he  confessed  the  creed  that 
bound  them  all  there  together,  and  uttered 
the  praises  of  the  honesty  steadfast  Repub- 
lican they  were  met  to  mourn.  To  him 
succeeded  a  second  speaker,  and  then  a 
third  —  each  of  whom  paid  feeling  tributes 
to  the  patriot,  who  h<ad  been  the  glory  of 
his  own  generation,  and  would  be  looked 
back  to  as  an  example  by  those  to  come. 
And  these  speeches,  which  made  the  tem- 
ples of  Emile  throb,  and  poured  balm  upon 
his  wounds,  fell  like  lashes  upon  Horace. 
Every  word  rang  as  a  reproach  in  his  ear. 
The  speakers  seemed  to  revile  him,  to  point 
ironically  to  the  contrast  between  him  and 
his  father.  He  fancied  that  all  e^'es  wei-e 
fixed  upon  him  with  wondering  contempt, 
and  when  he  tried  to  look  up  he  could  not ; 
his  glance  was  anchored  by  shame  to  the 
ground.  Suddenly  he  started,  and  raised 
liis  eves,  flashing  and  astounded,  upon  the 
fourth  speaker. 

After  the  third  oration  there  had  been  a 
pause,  for  it  had  been  in  some  way  settled 
that  three  speeches  only  should  be  deliver- 
ed ;  but,  just  as  that  hum  was  commencing 
which  precedes  the  disbandino;  of  a  multi- 
tude, a  small  wild-haired  man  had  elbowed 
his  way  to  the  front,  and,  by  a  gesture  of 
his  hand,  rooted  everybody  to  the  spot. 

It  was  Albi. 

As  well  nigh  all  the  spectators  knew  of 
the  enmity  between  him  and  Horace  Gerold, 
astonishment  and  curiosity,  not  unmingled 
with  apprehension,  broke  upon  every  face, 
and  the  people  pressed  forward  closer  as  if 
they  were  nudging  one  another. 

Albi  paid   no  heed,  but,  in  quick,  dry, 


fevered  accents,  began  a  panegyric  of 
Manuel  Gerold  more  glowing,  more  heart- 
felt, more  thorough,  tnan  any  which  had 
been  pronounced  before.  But  there  was 
the  exaltation  of  a  fanatic  in  the  burning 
phrases,  and  when  the  orator  had  emptied  his 
heart  of  all  the  good  in  it  the  fanatic's  mania 
(yjC  invective  re-took  possession  of  him.  His 
voice  became  sardonic,  like  a  trumpet  that 
cracks,  and  undeterred  by  the  sacredness 
of  the  spot  —  forgetting  it,  indeed,  and  all 
laws  of^  humanity  —  consulting  only  his 
political  passion,  his  spleen,  hS  hatred,  he 


son  —  or,  at  least,  hut  one  son  —  who 
could  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Horace  watched  Albi  as  a  leopard  maj 
eye  a  panther.  He  had  submitted  to  a  great 
deal.  To  the  coldness  of  hb  father's  ad- 
mirers, to  their  ill-concealed  scorn  of  him ; 
to  their  speeches,  in  which  —  witlioat 
meaning  it,  possibly  —  they  had  trsmpicd 
all  his  self-respect  under  loot ;  bat  Dobodv 
could  expect  him  to  stand  this. 

At  the  first  words  of  Albi's  speech  be  had 
clenched  his  fists,  and  held  In  his  breatii, 
and  now  that  the  man  was  doing  what  be 
expected  he  would  do  from  the  first  — 
slavering  his  venom  over  an  unclosed  tomb 
—  he  sprung  forward,  and  shouted,  ^  Si- 
lence I " 

A  thunderclap   bursting  abruptly 
head  could  not  have  produced  a 
commotion. 

<*  Silence  1 "  repeated   Horace,  in  a   furi- 
ous voice,  "  who  are  you  that  come  to  speak 
beside  the  grave  of  an  honest  man  ?  Manoel 
Gerold  had  nothing  in  common  with  Repub- 
licans of  your  sort.     You  and  your  fellovs 
belong  to  no  party.     You  murdered  the  first 
Republic,  you  ruined  the  second,  an<l  if  oar 
country  is  fettered   now  it  is  that  French- 
men  prefer  despotism   to   the  crimes  and 
follies  by  which  you  have  rendered  freedoui 
hateful.      Stand   aside!      Patriots   should 
shun  you  like  a  pestilence,  for  you  and  thoee 
who  think  like  you  arc  the  enemies  of  tbe 
human   race.*'     And  as  Albi  continued  to 
stand  where  he  was,  Horace  laid   a  hand 
on    his  chest    and    pushed    him   rougbljr 
back. 

A  great  clamor  arose,  and  immediatclj 
there   was   a  dismayed  rush  to  keep  tbe 
two  men  apart.    Numbers  of  acquaintances 
whom  Horace  had  not  noticed  in  the  crowd, 
Nestor  Roche,  Jean  Kerjou,  Claude  Febvre, 
M.  Pochemolle,  Mr.  Drydust,  the  black-clad 
commercial    traveller   Filoselle,  held   him 
back,  Emile  aiding;  and   another  throng, 
amongst  whom  Max  Delormay  was  active, 
did  the  same  with  Albi.     But  Albi,  glaring 
and  mad,  shook  himself  free,  and,  rushing  to 
his  antagonist,  hissed :  '*  The  men  who  be- 
long to  no  party  are  those   who   will  sell 
themselves  to  any.     They  are   the  harlots 
of  politics.      Prostitute  I  "  and  he  spat  in 
Horace's  face. 

Horace  sprung  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  restraining  him,  like  a  lion 
through  a  thread  net,  and  clutched  Albi  by 
the  throat.  The  two  men  closed  and  wrest- 
led ;  and,  amidst  the  appalled  cries  of  thou- 
sands horrified  by  this  frightful  scene,  both 
fell  and  rolled  headlong  together  into  the 
open  grave,  on  to  the  coffiu  at  the  bottom, 
which  crashed  under  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  WAB. 

M.  Gribaud,  the  Minister,  was  out  of 
rts  again.    Not  that  the  Corps  L^slatif 
ad  voted  against  a  Government  bill,  or 
'vinccd  any  inclination  ever  to  do  such  a 
tg ;  but  an  individual  member  of  that 
.Assembly,  a  square-headed  Alsatian  count, 
JProtestant  and  gaiter-wearing,  had  taken 
laim   privately  to  task  in  a  rich  German 
\>rogue  about  certain  abuses  flourishing  in 
Ills  department,  to  wit,  the  appointment  of 
Catholic  school-masters  in  purely  Protestant 
parishes.    M.  Gribaud  had  answered  that  if 
the  noble  count  would  examine   well,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  find    in  other  parts  of 
France  Catholic  parishes  blessed  with  Pro- 
testant school-masters ;  but  the  noble  count 
had   shown  himself  sceptic  on  this  point, 
adding  that  even  if  it  were  so  he  saw  noth- 
ing to  admire  in   the  arrangement.     M. 
Gribaud  was  not  much  used  to  these  replies, 
the  less  so  as  the  count  had  given  him  to 
understand,    in  accents    more  and    more 
Rhenish,  that  the  support  ho  vouchsafed  to 
the  Government  was  quite  conditional,  for 
that  he  was  sure  to  be  re-elected   by  his 
Lutheran  constituency  whether  the  "  admin- 
istration "  liked  it  or   not  —  and  hereupon 
had  stalked  away.     Scarcely  had  this  un- 
satisfactory episode  been  enacted  than  anoth- 
er   nobleman-deputy    had    supervened  — 
this  time  a  Gascon  marquis.  Catholic  to  the 
roots  of  his  red  hair,  and  twanging  his  words 
eayly  through  his  nose  —  to  ask  that  his 
brother  might  be  made  a  bishop.   Now  there 
was  not  the  slightest  reason  in  the  world 
why  this  marquis's  brother  should  be  made 
a  bishop,  though  there  were  numerous  rea- 
sons against  such  a  course.    But  as  the 
marquis  himself  had  been  made  a  deputy 
for  no  cause  whatever,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  suppose  the  same  qualifica- 
tions would  do  for  nis  brother ;  so  that  on 
being  rather  curtly  denied  what  he  wanted 
— for  smooth-speaking  was  not  M.  Gribaud's 
forte  —  he  had  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  huff, 
mumbling    meridional   expletives    sulkily. 
^  This  comes  of  having  land-holding  aris- 
tocrats in  the  Chamber,"  growled  M.  Gri- 
baud, rolling  homewards  in  his  brougham. 
"  It's  the  hobby  of  the  court,  not  mine.    If 
I  had  my  way  we  should  send  the  depart- 
ments their  deputies  as  we  do  their  prefects 
and  their  dancmg-dogs,  all  ready  reared  and 
trained  in  Paris.    Manufacturers  make  the 
best  deputies.     All  they  ever  ask  for  is  to 
be  decorated  or  ennobled,  which  costs  noth- 
bg.     Or,  failing  manufacturers,  I'd  have 
sportsmen ;  they  let  one  alone  and  have  no 
leligion.*' 
M.  Gribaad  reflected  in  this  strain  dur- 


ing his  dinner,  and  again  after  it.  The 
evenins  was  that  of  uie  day  of  Manuel 
Ceroids  ^eral,  and  happened  fur- 
ther to  be  that  which  M.  Gribaud  de- 
voted every  week  to  the  reception  of  his 
political  adherents,  masculine  and  feminine, 
rhe  saloons  were  always  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation on  these  auspicious  nights.  Mdme. 
Gribaud  was  **at  home."  Diamonds 
twinkled  by  the  myriad,  laced  uniforms 
blazed  in  dense  battalions,  veteran  func- 
tionaries trod  on  the  distressed  skirts  of 
heated  dowagers  hopelessly  jammed  in 
impassable  doorways,  and  younger  func- 
tionaries, with  the  administrative  bloom 
still  fresh  on  them,  breasted  their  wa}- 
throu^h  avalanches  of  snowy  shoulders, 
embellishing  but  obstructing  the  staircase. 
M.  Gribaud,  in  a  swallow-tail  coat,  with 
much  gold  to  it,  a  red  ribbon  and  star,  and 
his  h^r  brushed,  stood  on  a  hearth-rug  and 
smiled  a  welcome  to  the  company  as  they 
defiled  before  him.  But  when  M.  Gribaud 
was  not  in  a  good  humor  these  smiles 
much  resembled  those  which  a  man,  who 
has  a  whitlow  on  his  hand  gives,  when 
that  hand  is  warmly  squeezed. 

M.  Gribaud  had  returned  about  a  dozen 
hundred  bows  and  stretched  as  many  of 
these  yellow  smiles  iust  alluded  to,  when 
he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  M. 
Macrobc,  who  was  performing  a  worsliipful 
though  collected  obeisance  to  him.  M. 
Macrobe  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  at 
Brussels  attending  the  funeral,  but  having 
heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  Repub- 
lican demonstration,  and  feeling  small 
inclination  to  figure  in  the  midst  ofsuch  an 
assemblage  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  deep  sympathy,  he  had  sent 
an  excuse  to  his  son-in-law  pleading  a  con- 
yenient  indisposition.  At  the  same  time, 
as  he  much  desired  to  see  M.  Gribaud  on 
behalf  of  his  son-in-law's  interest  and  his 
own,  he  had  come  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  few  minutes'  talk  with  his  Excellency, 
and  was  not  disappointed. 

"  How  do  you  do,  M.  Macrobe  ?  "  growled 
the  Minister,  holding  out  his  knotty  hand, 
which  now  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
white  kid-glove,  looked  every  moment  as 
if  it  was  going  to  burst;  and  he  eyed 
the  financier  with  an  interrogative  glance 
which  seemed  to  say :  '*  I  wonder  what  this 
rogue  is  going  to  tell  me  this  evening  ? " 
But,  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting  some- 
thing, he  added:  '*By  the  b^,  what  is 
that  Brussels  telegram  in  this  evening's 
paper?" 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  M. 
Macrobe,  whose  countenance  wore  an  air 
of  perplexity.  "  I  have  no  further  details 
than  your  Excellency  has.  The  despatch 
is  very  summary  and  only  says  that  there 
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WM  a  dUtorbance  at  the  fanenJ  between 
my  soD-in-iaw  and  M.  Albt." 

**  And  that  there  waa  a  tremendoiu  oon- 
cournc  at  the  burial/'  grumbled  the  Miais- 
Usr,  and  he  lod  the  way  to  a  table  in 
an  euibnuture  where  lay  some  eTeoing  jour- 
Dal«.  S«)uie  other  (^uesu  in  the  room  seeing 
the  Pillar  of  Politics  and  the  Pillar  oi 
Fiuanci%  en«xa;;ed  in  lovinjj  converse,  with- 
drew divcreotly  out  of  uarSioi.  **  Yes,  you 
see,  there  it  is,  a  countless  multitude,  all 
Brussels  afoot  democratic  speeches  and  the 
rest  of  iu  Manuel  Gerold  was  a  great 
fool ;  I  U5ed  to  know  him  welL  He  might 
have  become  a  minister  like  me  if  he  had 
Uked." 

"  But  he  haii  the  infatuation  to  prefer 
bein;;  an  exile." 

**  And  that's  a  form  of  vanity  like  any 
other,  M.  Ma(*n>l>e.  Ill  wager  the  man 
thought  he  st<MMl  higher  on  his  pedestal 
than  any  of  us." 

**Thi'rt**s  no  accounting  for  opinions, 
y(»ur  Kxcelleiicy.  But  1  am  glad  that  his 
eldi'ht  son  shows  but  8ll;;ht  disposition  to 
follow  his  example.  I  desired  to  si>eak  to 
you  abviut  him  this  evenin<;.  Taking  the 
newspafMsr  account  as  it  stands,  I  gather 
that  luy  son-in-law  has  had  some  brutal 
afi'ront  put  u()on  him  and  that  the  breach 
between  him  and  the  Opposition  will  be 
widened  l)evt)nd  mendinir." 

•'  80  mucli  the  better.^* 

"As  your  Excellency  says,  so  much  the 
better.  My  son-in-law  has  become  Duke 
of  ilautl)our«x  now,  and  under  that  new  name 
I  trust  to  see  him  bei^in  a  new  and  more 
bocoininix  lite.  At  the  approaching  elec- 
tions i  look  to  hi8  standing  for  iiautbourg, 
and  Sixm  we  may  count  upon  seeing  him 
return  to  the  Cai^tle  of  Clairefontaine  and 
take  his  [)n)|>er  rank  in  the  world.  Your 
Excellency  will  not,  I  ho{)e,  throw  any 
hu})C(iiiiu'nt  in  the  way  of  the  Uautbourg 
election  V  " 

M.  Gribaud*s  face  assumed  a  cold  ex- 
pression, but  without  beating  about  the 
Dush  he  re])lied : 

"  I  am  be^rinning  to  ask  myself  what  Gov- 
emntent  is  likely  to  gain  by  furthering  the 
Clairefontaine  scheme,  and  I  fail  to  see  our 
advantage  in  it."  His  voice  grew  business- 
like. "  When  first  you  broached  the  sub- 
ject the  conditions  were  not  what  they  are 
now.  Young  Gerold  was  an  adversary  who 
was  givin*;  us  trouble.  It  was  essential  to 
8up[)ress  him,  and  we  should  have  done  so, 
haid  you  not  pro{X)sed  to  win  him  over  to 
our  side.  But  he  is  harmless  now,  thanks 
to  the  way  we  managed  that  last  election. 
The  Liberals  have  cast  him  off,  and  if 
Gk>vernment  does  not  give  him  a  lift  next 
time,  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  see  that  he  will  be 
left  without  a  seat." 


''Pei^iaps  he  might  not  be  retonied  &r 
the  Tenth  Circumscription,''  said  >L  Ma- 
crobe,  beginning  to  look  blue.  ^^Bot  lie 
would  be  safe  of  winning  the  seat  at  Hant- 
booig  if  the  Government  helped  him." 

**Bat  why  shocdd  we  help  him?"  le- 
sponded  the  Minister,  gruffly.  "^He  has 
never  joined  our  ranks  as  ycHi  procni^ied  he 
would.  All  he  has  done  is  to  tone  down 
his  speeches  a  little:  bat  what  we  want  are 
not  deputies  who  tone  down^  but  deputies 
who  don't  speak  at  all,  at  least  against  as." 

*^  Everybody  cannot  turn  his  coat  in  a 
day,  your  Excellency,"  answered  M.  Ma- 
crobe,  with  half  a  sneer. 

M.  Gribaud  waa  generaUj  as  thick- 
skinned  as  a  rhinoceros  where  epigraois 
were  concerned,  but  this  time  the  bsib 
penetrated  a  little  too  deep. 

^  A  man  cannot  turn  nis  coat  too  sooa 
who  has  begun  by  wearing  it  wrong  side 
out,"  he  rejoined  with  a  scowL  '*  li  yomi^ 
Gerold  will  accept  an  official  candidature 
on  the  usual  terms,  that  is,  issue  an  addrss 
that  we  shall  dictate,  and  pledge  his  word 
to  vote  as  he  is  told,  we  shall  not  oppose 
him.  But  his  support  must  be  unreserved. 
We  certainly  shall  not  help  him  to  get 
into  the  House  as  an  independent  member.* 
And  M.  Gribaud  folded  and  refolded  the 
newspaper  he  was  holding  in  a  deliberate 
way  that  signified:  '*This  is  my  ultima- 
tum." 

*'*'  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Duke  rcfusins^  these  condi- 
tions, which  he  naturally  will,  the  Govern- 
ment will  contest  the  seat  of  Hautbour^  ?" 
asked  M.   Macrobe,  gazing  une^i&ily  into 
his  opera-hat,  as  if  to  ask  counsel  of  it  in 
this  eraenrency.     **  I  beg  to   remind  vour 
Excellency,"  he  resumed,  '*  that  the  death 
of  M.  Manuel  Gerold   has  removeil  what 
1  believe  to  be  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  my  son-in-law's  assiuning  his  estatef  and 
adopting  the  rank   that  belongs  to  him; 
and  that  as  Lord  of   Clairefontaine  the 
Duke  of  Hautbourg  will  be  in  a  poation 
amply  to  repay  any  courtesies  that  may 
be  shown  him  at  present." 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  speculate  on  say 
gratitude  of  that  kind,"  muttered  M.  Gn- 
baud  dryly.  *'  I  know  it  was  a  seductive 
scheme  that  which  you  first  unfolded,  of 
winning  over  young  Gerold  to  us,  get- 
ting him  to  put  his  name  and  landed  in- 
fluence at  our  service,  and  so  on,  but  these 
projects  never  become  facts.  Landed  pro- 
prietors are  the  stnbbomest  cattle  in  exist- 
ence ;  you  can't  drive  but  must  ibrever  be 
coaxing  them.  Why,  two  of  them  bandied 
words  with  me  this  very  afternoon." 

And  at  the  recollection  of  his  Alsadaa 
Count  and  Gascon  Marquis,  M.  Gribaud 
grew  agitated,  and  stuttered  indignantlj: 
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ro  beggarly  clod-cruahera  whom  we 
put  into  the  Chamber  out  of  charity, 
sixiipr^r   that    they  might    have  a  decent 
aalaury  to  add  to  their  trumpery  rents,  and 
this  p»2dr  come  lording  it  over  me,  threaten- 
ing me  with  their  displeasure,  and  all  be- 
e&iiae  they  know  that  the  peasant  electors 
wx^te    stubbornly  at  eaifih  election,  as  they 
<li<i    xhe  time  before,  and  that  to  turn    a 
landed  proprietor  out  of  the  seat  you  have 
once    allowed  him  to  occupy  is  about  as 
pleasant  a  job  as  trvin^  to  root  up  a  live 
oaJc^    -with  a  pocket-tnife.    May  the  deuce 
takke  theml     But  if  these  two,  with  their 
five  hundred  acres  apiece,  feel  independent 
enough  to  bully  in  this  style,  what  can  the 
Government  expect  of  the  owner  of  such  a 
iioldin^  as  Clairefontaine  ?" 

**  All  the  more  reason  for  not  offending 
him,"  suggested  M.  Macrobe  shrewdly. 

**  There  would  be  reason  enough  for  not 
offending  him  if  young  Grerold  were  already 
in     bis  cxistle;    but  he  isn't.     Hark  you, 
ISS^    Macrobe,"   broke  off  the  Minister,  re- 
cnrring  to  his  favorite   method  of  going 
bluntly  to  the  point :  if  young  Gerold  re- 
turns to  Clairefontaine  he  will  have  no 
need  to  come  begging  our  support,  for  we 
should  give  it  bim  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  being  no  use  in  doing  otherwise ;  but 
you  have  your  doubts  about  this  return,  and 
you  apparently  count  upon  the  Hautbourg 
election  to  advance  your  aims.      Well,  I 
Irish  you  good   luck ;  only,  you  won't  get 
any  thing  else  from  us.     For  the   moment 
young  Gerold  has  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to 
nsy  and  that  is  all  I  wanted.     As  Duke  of 
Ua'Ubonrg  and  Lord  of  Clairefontaine  he 
woold  certainly  become  troublesome  again, 
ao  that  to  help  him  thither  would  be  un- 
commonly like  sowing  stinging-nettles  on 
my  own  path.    I've  given  you  our  terms  — 
unconditional  surrender  on  Gerold's  part, 
or  else  war." 

"  Then  I  think  we  shall  have  to  accept 
war,"  said  M.  Macrobe  with  a  feigned  laugh 
on  his  lips,  but  a  gleam  in  his  ferret  eyes. 
"  Tour  Excellency  will  excuse  us  if,  when 
our  turn  comes,  we  give  no  quarter." 

M.  Gribaud  assumed  the  Olympian  atti- 
tude —  half  wonder  and  half  mm  contempt 
—  of  Jupiter  hearing  himself  defied  by 
Mercury. 

"  Why  do  you  say,  *  toe,'  M.  Macrobe  ?  " 
he  inquired.  "  Do  you  intend  opening  hos- 
tilities on  us,  too  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  the  same  camp  as  the  Duke  of 
Hautbourg,  your  Excellency,"  was  M.  Ma- 
m)bG*8  curt  rejoiner. 

The  scowl  on  the  Minister's  countenance 
deepened  abruptly  into  a  glare.  Some  of 
the  coarse  aggressiveness  of  the  old  days 
when  he  was  a  blustering  criminal-court 
barrister  rose  to  his  tongue,  and  was  only 


repressed  with  an  effort.  He  laid  one  of 
his  huge  white  gloves  on  the  financier's 
arm,  and,  firat  looking  round  to  see  that 
there  was  nobody  at  hand,  said  in  a  husky 
voice :  *'  Don't  you  think  this  is  enough  fool- 
ing, Macrobe  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  don't  know 
how  the  Credit  Parisien  is  kept  on  its  legs  ? 
Why,  man,  beware  what  you  are  domg 
in  taking  up  the  cudgels  against  us,  for  we 
could  sniasn  your  company  like  a  filbert, 
and  you  with  it,  so  I  give  you  warning." 

But  he  found  more  than  his  match  in  M. 
Prosper  Macrobe,  who  shot  back  his  answer 
like  a  dart  from  a  bow. 

"  I  dare  you  to  do  your'  worst,  M.  Gri- 
baud. You  can  smash  the  Credit  Parisien 
if  those  of  your  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare  will  let  you ;  but  you 
can't  smash  me,  nor  even  injure  me  in 
reputation  or  in  fortune.  And  let  me  tell 
you  this  —  that  if  those  whom  you  serve 
were  ever  driven  to  choose  between  offend- 
ing me  or  dismissing  you,  it  is  not  me  whom 
they  would  deem  it  most  prudent  to  sacri- 
fice.    So  it  is  for  you  to  beware  and  take 


wammg. 


And  with  a  disdainful  shruv  he  strode 
away,  leaving  his  Excellency  disconcerted. 

iSo  disconcerted  that  left  alone  M.  Gri- 
baud be<;an  walking;  strai;;ht  ahead  in  a 
purposeless  sort  of  way  throu;^h  the 
crowded  rooms,  his  gilt  sword-sheath  beat- 
ing on  the  thick  calf  of  his  leg,  his  cocked 
hat  cnished  under  his  arm,  and  his  hands 
pinching  each  other  and  cracking  each 
other's  kid  teguments  behind  his  back. 
Before  him,  as  he  advanced,  the  subservient 
throng  parted  in  two  rows  of  bowing  heads 
right  and  lefl.  But  many  a  sub-prefect, 
who  had  come  up  to  town  to  urge  a  claim 
to  promotion,  many  a  fair  dame  who  had 
decked  herself  in  her  gayest  robes  and 
softest  looks  to  wring  from  the  great  man's 
generosity  a  post  of  emolument  for  her  hus- 
band, brother,  or  peculiar  friend,  forbore 
their  suits  on  marking  his  Excellency's 
eyes  fixed  with  no  inviting  expression  on 
the  carpet.  Mechanically  M.  Gribaud 
made  a  series  of  curt  bows  as  he  proceeded, 
throwing  them  at  hap-hazard  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  take  them,  as  one  fiings  half- 
pence amongst  rabble.  Then,  presently,  he 
stopped,  having  cauo^ht  sight  of  a  brother 
statesman  making  himself  agreeable  to  a 
bevy  of  ladies  on  an  ottoman. 

A  glance  from  his  chief  brought  this  emi- 
nent politician  to  M.  Gribaud's  side.  He 
was  a  lanky  celebrity  with  not  more  than 
half  a  nounco  of  hair  on  his  head,  and  that 
half-ounce  dyed  coal-black.  His  mustache 
and  tuft  were  of  the  same  jet.  He  had 
false  teeth,  wore  a  double  eye-glass  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,  and  evidently  considered 
himself  handsome.    Rumor  affirmed  that  he 
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had  been  appointed  minister  becanse  his 
aunt —  But  this  is  beside  the  question. 
He  simpered  to  M.  Gribaud,  who  at  once 
whiajMjred  to  him  :  **  I  say,  De  Verny,  you 
have  shares  in  the  Crddit  Parbien,  have  you 
not  ?  " 

The  coal-black  dyed  colleague  changed 
color  a  little,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Yes ;  but 
how  do  you  know  V  " 

"  Well,  you  see  I  do  know ;  but  there  is 
nothin<^  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  matter. 
Only,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  sell  out." 

"  Why,  is  there  any  thing  wrong  ?  **  and 
the  dyed  one's  visage  lengthened  of  a  sud- 
den, visibly. 

"  No,  not  as  yet.  But  of  late  these  joint- 
stock  companies  have  been  running  riot. 
Paris  has  become  a  gambling  hell.  In  high 
quarters  they  don't  like  it ;  they  say  it  gives 
a  raffish  color  to  the  Dynasty."  Here  M. 
Gribaud  lowered  his  voice  and  muttered 
some  words  scarcely  audible.  "  So  you  see," 
he  resumed,  **  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary, 
for  form's  sake,  to  make  an  example,  we  must 
be  certain  that  the  company  we  attack  hasn't 
any  of  our  own  men  on  its  books.  I  don't 
say  the  Credit  Parisien  is  in  any  danger, 
but  you  would  be  doing  wisely  to  cut  the 
connection.  One  never  knows  what  may 
happen." 

And  two  minutes  later  M.  de  Vemy  might 
have  been  seen  scuttling  down  stairs  to  his 
carriage,  with  what  little  hair  remained  to 
him  standing  up  on  end,  oblivious  of  the  bevy 
of  ladies  on  the  ottoman,  and  bent  only  on 
gaining  the  Cercle  Imperial  to  see  if  per- 
chance he  might  find  his  stock-broker  there, 
and  instruct  that  worthy  to  sell  out  to-mor- 
row morning  —  the  first  thing. 

Further  on,  M.  Gribaud  observed  a  sec- 
ond brother  statesman,  who  had  just  been 
treating  himself  to  a  glass  of  Malmsey, 
which  was  good  at  the  lldtel  Gribaud,  as 
are  most  wines  purchased  with  the  money 
of  the  tax-payer.  This  second  statesman 
held  his  head  high,  as  if  there  were  a  set  of 
plumes  on  the  top  of  it,  which  was  the  more 
imposing  as  he  could  hardly  have  measured 
five  foot  one,  boots  included.  Almost  the 
same  dialogue  ensued  as  before,  with  this 
difierence  in  the  results,  that  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  Credit  Parisien  the  small  gray 
head  crested  with  invisible  plumes  sunk  to 
below  the  owner's  shoulders,  causing  him  to 
look  forthwith  as  if  he  had  lost  a  cubit  from 
his  stature.  M.  Gribaud  re-assured  him,  but 
said :  "  Doesn't  that  long  bit  of  land  that 
skirts   the  fortifications  in  the  Faubourg 

M belong  to  the  Credit  Parisien,  and 

wasn't  there  a  talk  of  buying  it  for  Govern- 
ment magazines  ?  " 

**  I  believe  there  was,"  replied  the  second 
statesman,  rather  sheepishly. 

«  But  the  bargain  isn't  struck  yet  ?  " 


<'No,  the  afl&ir  waa  to  be  condiiied 
next  week.     A  reiy  good  affair  €or  every 

one  concerned." 

''  Well,  I  think  it  bad  better  stand  ove. 
There's  no  great  hurry  for  magazines^  and  I 
don't  think  the  site  a  good  one." 

And  five  minutes  afterwards  the  w&osmA 
statesman  might  h^e  been  seen  hurry  hig 
through  the  hall  of  egress,  and  leaping  iofo 
hu  brougham  like  the  first,  with  brow  knxi 
and  thoughts  intent  upon  selling  oat  there 
and  then,  if  by  chance  a  bnjer  ootild  be 
found. 

M.  Gribaud  continued  his  walk,  giad 
within  his  soul  at  what  he  had  Just  done. 
But  he  felt  the  need  for  a  little  rest  and  di- 
verting talk,  so  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
about  him  for  a  likely  guest,  that  is, 
who  would  converse  with  him 
asking  him  for  any  thing. 

A  lew  of  the  ambitious  sub-prefects, 
cepting  this  look  as  a  hint  that  M.  Gribandli 
^lumness  had  quite  melted   away,  smiT-ked 
forward  precipitately.     But  his  Excellency 
rebufied  them  with  a  hasty  **  Good-night  — 
good-night,"  uttered  in  the  same  tone  as 
the  "  D^wn,  Dash,  down,"  with   which  we 
regale  an  affectionate  dog  who  jumps  upon 
us  with  muddy  paws ;  and  so  passed  on  till 
he  beheld  that  valuable  member  of  the  Corps 
Ldgislatif,  the  fig-nosed  Planter,  who  had 
escorted  Mrs.  Planter  to  the  entertainment, 
and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himf^elf  thor- 
oughly, being  profoundly  asleep  in  a  corner ; 
and  not  far  distant  from  this  legislator,  the 
Prince  of  Areola,  a  little  languid,  but  socia- 
ble, and  conversing  with  a  lady.     Thane 
was  no  hesitating  between  these  twa     If 
he  awoke  the  fig-nosed  Planter,  that  deputy 
would  infallibly  ask  for  promotion  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor  ;  so  M.  Gribaud  made  far 
the  Prince  of  Areola. 

The  Prince  was  chatting  with  Madame 
de  Masseline  —  the  lady  who  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  cause  of  order,  as  rep- 
resented by  M.  Louchard,  and  the  Prefec- 
ture de  Police.     She  was  a  brilliant  dame, 
with  winning  manners,  eyes  like  sloes,  and 
pretty  confiding  ways,  that  convinced  every 
man  she  desired  to  pump  that  her  one  fond 
wish  was  to  nestle   under  his  strong  arm, 
and  unfold  to  him  the  whole  tale  of  hur 
chequered  existence.  Man  being  the  silliest 
of  bipeds,  this  stratagem  never  failed,  so 
that,  in   half-an-hour,  she    had  generally 
coaxed  out  of  her  interlocutor  all  she  cared 
to  know,    and    restored  him    to    Society 
squeezed  morally  fiat  as  a  bifiin.     Never- 
theless, though  there  was  not  an  event  oc- 
curred within  Paris  but  that  she  was  ais  fa- 
miliar with  all  its  details  as  though  she  had 
been  on  the  spot  and  taken  ocular  notes, 
yet  it  was  part  of  her  delightful  system  to 
feign  ignorance  of  every  thing ;  and  she 
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roold  go  into  little  ecstanefl  of  wonder  to 
that  it  had  rained  in  the  morning; 
^lasp  her  charming  hands  in  amazement  at 
learning  that  So-and-So  —  whose  wedding 
elfte  bad  attended  —  had  just  been  married ; 
suid  exclaim,  in  her  silvery  tones,  *'  Dear, 
dear  1  that's  news,  indeed  I  "  on  being  ap- 
jvrised  that  her  own  husband  —  every  one 
of  whose  steps  in  this  life  she  had  directed 

had  secured  an  honor  or  an  appointment, 

'vrliich   she  herself  had  obtained  for  him. 
Women  saw  through  her,  called  her  an  odi- 
oasy   mischievous,  affected  thing,  and  de- 
tested her.     She  returned  the  compliment, 
and  in  the  prettiest  way  possible,  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  what  she  was  doing, 
'woald  pick  the  most  virtuous  woman's  rep- 
utation to  bits  in    five  minutes  —  leaving 
not  so  much  of  it  as  would  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  a  courtesan.      For  all  of  which 
things  men  adored  her,  stoutly  took  her 
part  when  she  was  attacked  by  her  own  sex, 
and  gave  her  credit  for  all  the  innocence, 
good-nature,  and  candor  to  which  she  chose 
to  lay  claim. 

The  Prince  of  Areola  was  one  of  her 
admirers ;  or,  rather,  she  was  one  of  the 
thoosand  women  to  whom  the  Prince  had, 
at  different  times,  paid   a  languid  court, 
without  ever  being  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  love  one  of  them.    Indeea,  the 
principal  secret  of  the  Prince's  attachment 
ror  Greorgette  was  that  women  in  society 
seemed  to  him  so  similar  —  that  is,  so  uni- 
formly pretty,  frivolous,  insignificant,  and 
wax-doU-like,  that    it   was  impossible  to 
choose  between  them.    It  had  required  a 
woman  who  was  not  of  his  class — who  con- 
trasted totally  with  all  the  women  he  had 
ever  seen  —  to  fire  the  latent  spark  in  his 
amative,  but  rather  blas^,  heart;   and  his 
rejection  had  been  such  a  blow  to  him,  that 
the   first   remark  Madame  de  Masseline 
made  when,  obedient  to  her  beck  he  had 
subsided  into  a  seat  beside  her,  was,  **  Mon 
prince,  you  are  becoming  Bvronian.      You 
wear  a  tired,  disenchanted  look,  as  if  you 
were  joining  the  horrible  army  of  misogy- 
nists." 

He  smiled  rather  wearily,  but  answered 
ffallantly, — "  If  ever  I  take  to  hating  women 
It  will  be  when  you  have  left  P.  P.  C.  cards 
on  us  all,  which  will  be  never —  at  least,  in 
my  time." 

Madame  de  Masseline  being  of  that 
elastic  age  called  thirty-five  —  that  is,  by 
her  own  computation,  seven  or  eight  years 
the  Prince's  senior  —  viewed  this  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  replied  mincingly,  with  much 
fluttering  of  her  fan,  and  sparkling  of  her 
ilark  eyes,  —  "  Well,  that's  pretty,  and  more 
like  yourself  But  I  am  sure  my  poor 
prince,  you  have  some  peine  de  ccsur.  Ah  I 
what  a  tyrant  the  heart  is.     How  it  does 


make  one  suffer.  I  have  often  thought  we 
should  be  better  without  hearts — I  know  I 
should.  For  instance,  She  must  have  no 
heart  —  I  mean  that  cruel  creature,  who  is 
making  you  look  so  —  so — interesting." 

**  Oh,  yes,  she  has  plenty  of  heart  I "  re- 
joined the  Prince,  naively,  "but  not  for 
me." 

''Then  she  has  none  for  anybody  else, 
you  mav  depend  upon  it,  unless  me  be  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  both.  Perhaps  she  is."  And 
she  laughed,  beating  her  skirts  down,  and 
moving  her  chair  a  Httle,  so  as  to  make 
more  room,  and  said  sympathizingly,— 
"  Draw  nearer,  mon  pauvre  prince,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  You  and  I  are  old  friends, 
and  can  confide  our  sorrows  to  each  other 
with  Platonic  affection." 

Men  are  never  quite  insensible  to  the  in* 
terest  which  pret^  women  pretend  to  take 
in  their  affairs.  It  is  an  old,  but  not  the 
less  true,  saying,  that  the  surest  way  to 
flatter  them  is  to  talk  to  them  about  them- 
selves. Moreover,  it  relieves  a  sorrow  to 
confide  it  to  a  commiserating  listener. 

So  the  Prince  acknowledged,  with  tolera- 
ble frankness,  that  he  had  been  wooine, 
and  failed.  He  omitted,  of  course,  s3l 
mention  of  names  or  particulars  that  could 
put  his  hearer  upon  the  right  clew ;  but  this 
nappened  to  be  quite  a  superfluous  precau- 
tion, for  Madame  de  Masseline  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  story  from  first  to 
last.  The  Pochemolles  had  been  far  too 
much  dazed  by  the  offer  of  the  Prince's 
hand  to  their  daughter  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  peace  as  to  me  fact.  Even  when  the 
refusal  of  Georgette  had  plunged  them  ab- 
ruptly fW>m  the  seventh  heaven  to  the  seventh 
region  of  Hades,  they  had  found  no  rest  un- 
til they  had  asked  all  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintances  to  condole  with  them  intheir 
sore  trial.  And  thus  the  storv  was  begin- 
ning to  filter  its  way  through  Paris  with 
the  proverbial  rapidity  of  all  such  kind  of 
news,  and  Madame  de  Masseline,  accord- 
ing to  her  wont,  had  been  amongst  the 
first  to  be  informed  of  it. 

She'  ignored,  however,  wherefore  the 
Prince  had  been  refiised ;  so,  on  learning 
it  from  his  own  Uds,  exclaimed,  with  an 
astonished  sigh,  "  Dear,  dear,  how  shock- 
ing !  Loved  some  one  else,  did  she  ?  —  and 
that  some  one  else  a  married  man.  Tliat  is 
always  awkward,  because  a  man  of  wit  has 
but  one  revenge  open  to  him  in  such  a  case." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Oh,  you  are  pretending  to  be  more  in- 
nocent than  I ! "  said  she,  simulating  an 
air  of  bashfulncss,  and  giving  a  tinkling 
little  lau^h.  "  Why,  what  was  it  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu  said  ?  *  When  a  married  man 
crosses  my  path,  I  make  love  to  his  wife  -— 
on  principle.' " 
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"  Tbe  Duke  waa  evidentlj  wittier  thui  I 
am/'  sighed  the  Prince ;  ^  but  I  mi^t  fare 
no  better  with  my  rival's  wife  than  I  did  in 
the  other  quarter." 

<' Impossible  to  be  more  modest.  But 
don't  you  lon^  for  revenge  of  some  sort  ? 
You  talk  with  distressing  placidity  about 
your  rival.  I  should  not  deem  that  flattery 
if  I  were  the  lady  in  the  case." 

'*  I  have  no  great  love  for  my  rival  if  that 
is  what  you  mean,"  answered  the  Prince, 
and  he  knit  his  brow.  '*  I  am  certain  he 
has  not  behaved  well.  He  deceived  the — 
the  lady,  and  he  deceived  me ;  for  I  asked 
him  before  proposing,  whether  some  suspi- 
cions which  I  had  were  founded,  and  he 
swore  to  me  thev  were  not.  But  the  only 
revenge  we  witless  men  can  resort  to  in 
such  a  contingency  is  not  to  believe  the 
puijurer  again,  and  to  show  him  that  we  do 
not" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Minister 
Gribaud  loomed  in  sight,  steering  straight 
for  the  nook  where  the  two  were  seated. 

"  How  provoking !  Here  is  that  wretched 
mummy  of  a  Grand  Vizier  coming  to  break 
our  tete-a-tete"  muttered  Mdme.  de  Masse- 
line,  pouting,  and  the  same  instant,  with  a 
charming  smile, — <'  This  is  an  unhoped-for 
pleasure,  your  Excellency.  I  was  just  say- 
mo^  to  Monsieur  le  Prince  what  a  ueli<;ht  it 
is  to  get  a  few  minutes  of  vour  society ; 
but  it  is  so  rarely  one  has  that  good  for- 
tune." 

**  Your  humble  servant,  madame,"  grunt- 
ed M.  Gribaud.  "  Good-evening,  mon 
Prince ; "  and  he  took  a  chair  with  the  air 
of  one  who  says,  ''  I  know  this  woman  is 
humbuocnint:!;  me,  but  it  does  no  harm." 

*♦  We  were  talkin<;  about  the  elections," 
resumed  Mdme.  de  Masseline,  with  radiant 
fascination.  "  We  were  computing  the  mar 
jority  Government  would  have,  and  M.  le 
Prince  agreed  with  me  that  the  Opposition 
would  scarcely  win  a  seat." 

"  Then  you  take  interest  in  politics,  mon 
Prince  ?  "  remarked  M.  Gribaud,  looking 
with  interest  at  the  nobleman.  **  Why  don't 
you  come  forward  ?  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  you  elected." 

"  What  could  I  represent,  your  Excellen- 
cy ?  "  asked  the  Prince,  laughing.  "  A  depu- 
ty should  have  land,  and  I  have  none.  My 
fortune  consists  of  dogs,  horses,  and  Cr^it 
Parisien  shares ;  it  would  hardly  do  to  come 
forward  as  the  representative  of  these  inter- 
ests." 

"  Oh,  the  land  idea  is  a  fallacy  1 "  returned 
M.  Gribaud,  bluntly ;  **  it  is  just  because  you 
have  no  land  you  would  do  so  well.  We 
could  present  you  anywhere ;  start  you  as  a 
candidate  untrammelled  by  landed  or  any 
other  interests,  and  consequently  offering 
every  guarantee  of  independence. 


«  Yes,  that  is  what  my  hosband  pat  b  Ui 

last  address,  and  he  got  thirty  thonsni 
votes,"  observed  Mdme.  de  MasseliBe. 
**  You  have  no  idea,  M.  le  Prince,  bow  good- 
natured  the  peasantiy  are  —  and  believing  I  "* 

^  We  have  a  seat  that  would  exactly  do 
fer  you,"  pursued  the  Minister,  as  an  idea 
appeared  to  strike  him  ;  and  hia  tone  cai- 
ously  reminded  the  Prince  of  bis  horse-deal- 
er saying,  *'  A  mare  that  will  just  cany  yooi 
we^ht,  mon  Prince."  *•  A  mixed  constitu- 
ency, half  borough,  half  coontjry,'*  condnoed 
M.  Gribaud,  vaunting  his  merchandise: 
"  the  present  holder  of  tbe  seat  is  old  aad 
used  up :  we  have  promised  to  pot  him  ioto 
the  Senate.  Any  how,  he  will  not  come  ftrr- 
ward  again.  The  place  is  Hautboorg.  and, 
as  a  sporting-man,  the  contest  will  amuse 
you.  lour  competitor  will  be  j'oung  Ce- 
roid —  you  know  the  man  ;  he  calls  himself 
Duke  of  Hautbourg  now." 

The  Prince  gave  a  slight  start,  and  a  Aosb 
rose  to  his  face  so  rapidly  that  Mdme.  de 
Masseline,  ever  observant,  fastened  her  two 
sapphire  eyes  upon  him  like  a  pair  of  cor- 
uscating points  of  interrogation. 

With  a  prompt  determination  that  amazed 
but  amused  the  lady,  and  gave  pleasure  to 
the  statesman,  the  Prince  answerecl,  —  **  To 
tell  your  Excellency  the  truth,  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  embracing  politics ;  but  the 
name  of  M.  Gerold  would  alioost  induce  me 
to  accept  your  proposal.  I  do  not  think  that 
gentleman  worthy  to  sit  in  a  National  As- 
sembly." 

"  No,  he  IS  not ;  and  it  pleases  me  to  hear  ^ 
you  say  so,"  returned  the  Minister,  with 
satisfaction.     <*  He  is  a  Radical,  and  makes 
speeches  —  we  have  tried  every  thing  to  con- 
vert him,  but  it  was  of  no  use." 

The  Prince  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
undeceive  M.  Gribaud  as  to  the  motives  for 
his  stricture  on  Horace  Gerold.  The  Min- 
ister was  therefore  left  to  suppose  that  the 
remark  proceeded  from  an  exuberance  of 
Bonapartist  zeal  highly  natural  in  a  Prince 
of  Areola. 

"  Then  we  may  rely  on  you,"  said  he,  with 
something  like  a  gracious  snort,  "and  wt* 
may  order  the  prefect  to  start  your  candi- 
dature—  enter  you  for  the  running,  as  they 
say  at  Chantilly  ?  "  and  his  hard  mouth  bor- 
dered on  a  grin. 

"  Of  course  your  Excellency  offers  me  an 
independent  candidature  ? "  asked  the 
Prince  seriously. 

**  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  Prince,"  rejoined 
the  Minister,  who  knew  that  there  was  not 
much  to  be  apprehended  from  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Areola,  and  a  sportsman  to  boot 
"You  shall  tell  your  electors  what  yoa 
please,"  and  his  contentment  was  such,  that, 
rising  to  go,  after  a  few  minutes'  more  con- 
versation, he  said :  *^  By  the  way,  didn't  yoo 
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Mky  aomethis^  about  the  Credit  ParisieD? 
i£  jroa  have  sLares  in  that  concern  let  me 
Ad'vise  you  to  sell  out.  I  don't  understand 
nanel^  about  those  affairs,  but  a  shrewd  finan- 
eier-y  nrhose  opinions  I  value,  told  me  to- 
oig^hl;  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a  break- 
up- ^  S^^^  you  ^^®  warning  for  what  it's 
w  or  ill,  and  in  confidence." 

^A.  G riband  jessed  that  a  thing  commu- 
iiioa.ted  in  conndence  within  the  hearing  of 
BAdmc.  de  Masseline  was  likely  to  be  re- 
Ki  confidentially  to  a  good  many  per- 
before  the  week  %vas  out. 

n  aflerwards  the  Prince  offered  his 
to  Mdme.  de  Masseline,  to  conduct  her 
to  ber  carriage.  On  the  staircase  she  said  to 
him  with  gay  malice, —  **So  it's  the  new 
I>uke  of  ifautbourg  who  is  your  rival,  mon 
I*rince.  Well,  you  can  spare  yourself  the 
trouble  of  trying  the  revenze  h  la  Richelieu 
on  liim,  for  1  suspect  somebody  else  has  al- 
ready done  it  for  yon." 

**  No,  no,  you  mistake,"  answered  the 
IPrince,  stopping  her  and  looking  rather 
shocked.  **  Horace  Grerold's  wiie  is  the 
purest  little  thing  in  existence.  Rather 
silly,  I  know,  but  nobody  has  ever  breathed 
a  word  against  her." 

"  Nor  do  I,  my  dear  Prince,"  said  she, 
drawing  her  cloak  closer  round  her,  with  a 
pretty  little  shiver ;  ^*  and,  indeed,  I  was 
quite  astounded  when  I  heard  it.  Very 
mnch  pained,  too,  I  was,  I  assure  you,  for  1 
love  the  little  thing.  I  often  go  to  see  her, 
and  she  comes  to  see  us.    But  why  does  she 

fo  about  everywhere  with  a  Captain  of  Car- 
tneers  ?  And  why  does  that  Captain  sit 
behind  her  in  her  box  at  the  opera  and  whis- 
per compliments  in  her  ear  when  her  hu»- 
oand  is  not  there  ?  Those  were  questions 
I  heard  asked  this  very  day,  and  I  stood  up 
for  the  poor  child  and  said  it  wasn't  true, 
and  that  I  wouldn't  have  such  things  said 
about  her." 

"  Abd  you  did  quite  right,"  rejoined  the 
Plrince,  gravely,  "  for  those  facts  you  men- 
tion are  the«best  proofs  possible  of  her  inno- 
cence. Kshe  and  the  Captain  were  guilty 
Uiev  would  act  more  cautiously,  to  avert 
Busicpion." 

*'  Well,  I  like  to  see  men  so  chivalrous  in 
defending  us  poor  women,"  said  Mdme.  Mas- 
seline, smiling,  and  holding  her  little  hand 
)       out  of  the  brougham  window  for  him  to  shake; 
•*  but  we  mustn't  be  so  confident  in  every 
thing,  my  dear  Prince.    Mind,  for  instance, 
you  don't  forget  to  sell  out  your  shares  in 
the  Credit  Parisien.     That  old  Grand  Vi- 
cier's  warning  made  me  feel  quite  cold,  for 
1        «y  husband  has  shares,  too,  and  we  must 
f        get  rid  of  them  at  once." 

**I  can't  see  that  at  all,"  muttered  the 
Prince,  in  perplexity,  as  this  charming  apos- 
tle of  monuity  was  whirled  away.    '*  If  the 
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company  were  all  right  we  might  sell  oat; 
—  in  fact,  I,  persomuly,  toas  thmking  of  do- 
ing so.  But  now  that  I  learn  there's  a 
screw  loose,  it  would  be  as  good  as  palming 
off  a  spavined  horse  on  somebody,  and  let- 
ting him  believe  it  was  a  sound  one.  That 
old  Minister  and  this  giddy  woman  can't 
have  reflected  on  what  they  were  saying." 

And  so  this  guileless  nobleman  sought 
his  mansion,  rather  upset  by  M.  Gribaud's 
warning.  For  tlie  interpretation  he  chose 
to  put  upon  it  was,  that  he  must  not  part 
witn  his  shares  on  any  account,  lest  by  so 
doing  he  should  pass  them  on  to  some  un- 
wary man,  and  cause  his  ruin.  Which  for 
the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eighteen 
fifVy-seven  was  as  out-of-date  a  piece  of 
reasoning  as  well  might  be. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
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As  for  M.  Macrobe,  he  went  home  from 
the  Minister's  reception  in  as  fine  a  temper 
as  he  had  ever  experienced  in  his  life,  lie 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  M. 
Gribaud's  threats  concerning  himself  or  the 
Credit  Parisien,  but  he  was  stung  and 
exasperated  by  the  opposition  his  projects 
respecting  Horace  had  encountered.  The 
hostility  of  the  Government  was  going  to 
plunge  him  into  dilemmas.  If  Horace  re- 
turned from  Brussels  re-puritanized  by  the 
week  he  had  spent  near  his  father's  death- 
bed, and  if  he  were  still  averse  to  installing 
himself  at  Clairefontaine,  the  realization  m 
all  his,  M.  Macrobe's,  day-<lreams  would  be 
indefinitely  adjourned.  Luckily  for  the 
financier's  peace  of  mind  and  night's  rest, 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  newspaper 
telegram  reporting  the  firacas  between  nis 
son-m-law  and  Albi,  and  he  blessed  this 
Radical  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

The  next  morning  M.  Macrobe  entered 
his  daughter's  boudoir  early,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  instructing  her  as  to  what  she 
should  say  to  her  husband,  who  was  ex- 
pected home  during  the  day.  Ang^lique 
was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning.  Mr. 
Girth  l^ad  been  called  into  requis^ition  to 
furnish  the  most  elegant  and  appropriate 
black  costumes  he  could  devise;  and  M. 
Macrobe  had  also  put  his  entire  household 
into  sables,  the  footmen  gliding  about  with 
black  epaulets  and  aiglets,  and  Aunt 
Dorothde  as  much  covered  with  lawn  and 
crape  as  if  she  were  inconsolable.  M. 
Macrobe  might,  perhaps,  have  ti'usted  his 
daughter  to  see  to  these  not  very  arduous 
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details  heraelf;  but  his  distrust  of  her 
capacities  seemed  to  increase  instead  of 
diminish  as  she  erew  older.  His  was  the 
mind  that  bustled  and  superintended  everj 
thin<; ;  and  he  had  not  foi^otten,  as  soon  as 
Manuel  Ceroid  was  dead,  to  have  all  the 
Marquis's  coronets  on  the  carriages  and 
hall  chairs  of  the  Hdtel  Macrobe  replaced 
by  ducal  ones,  and  to  direct  the  servants  to 
address  the  new  duke  on  his  return  as 
"  Monseigneur." 

Angdlique  was  alone.  The  evening  before 
she  had  let  fall  a  few  words  in  her  cousin's 
hearing  about  the  difficulty  of  ^tting  some 
worsted  matched ;  and  the  Crimean  Hero 
had  started  off,  immediately  he  was  up,  to 
scour  Paris  with  a  ball  of  the  rare  wool  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  determination  to  find 
one  like  it  at  any  hazard  in  his  gallant 
soul.  Aunt  Doroth^e  was  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  chamber  darnins  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, or  some  work  of  darkness.  She  < 
hid  and  barred  herself  in  to  perpetrate 
these  crimes,  for  her  brother  allowed  her 
enough  pin-money  to  keep  ten  families  in 
comfbvt,  and  having  once  discovered  a 
basketful  of  stockings  she  had  carefully 
mended,  had  pitched  them  unhesitatingly 
into  the  fire,  and  bought  her  six  dozen 
pairs  of  new  ones  —  an  act  of  wastefulness 
that  had  kept  her  sleepless  for  a  week. 

"  My  child,"  began  the  financier,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa  beside  his  daughter, 
and  speaking  much  more  brusquely  than 
was  his  wont,  *^  I  hope  you  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  inducing  your  husband  to  renounce 
the  Quixotism  uiat  is  keeping  hiin  out  of 
his  estates.  That  was  all  very  well  for  a 
time,  whilst  your  father-in-law  was  alive; 
but  the  comedy  would  turn  to  a  farce  if  it 
were  played  much  longer." 

'*  I  do  not  think  Horace  intends  it 
fi>r  a  comedy,"  observed  Angelique,  meek- 
ly- 

'*  No,  but  it  is  one  nevertheless ;  and  now 

is  the  time  for  you,  if  you  are  a  woman  of 
sense,  to  insist  upon  your  husband  doin^ 
what  is  proper  and  becoming.  You  should 
direct  all  your  energies  tow^ds  thi#  object. 
What  were  you  reading  there?"  and  he 
took  the  book  she  was  noldinsr  out  of  her 
hands.  **  *  Vies  des  Crands  Hommes  par 
Plutarque,  Edition  expurgde.'  Fancy  read- 
ing such  trash  as  that  1  Who  cares  now 
alK>ut  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  or  Lycurgus 
of  Lacedsemon  ?  Why  don't  you  take  to 
Balzac,  who  painted  our  own  times,  and 
gives  vou  a  glimpse  of  the  world  we  live  in ; 
or  to  M.  Grousset's  novels  V  He  brings  us 
one  every  six  months,  and  I*m  sure  they're 
very  good  reading.  Cousset  is  a  witty 
fellow ;  he  would  enliven  you,  teach  you 
what  a  grande  dame  should  be,  and  how  she  I 
ibould  manage  her  husband." 


&r 


''It  was  H<Mce  who  reoonmeBded 
to  read  this  book,"  said  Angefiooe. 

^  Then  do ;  bat  read  the  othen  sa  «S 
Tou're  not  a  school-girl  now,  and  j^ar 
happiness  is  in  jrour  own  hands.  What  I 
tell  you  is  for  your  good.  If  a  woman  caa^ 
do  what  she  Ukes  with  her  hnsbaad,  her 
life  is  a  blank,  and  so  is  his.  Men  Oks 
being  led,  and  thejr  only  like  the 
who  lead  them." 

Angelique  sighed. 

"  I  always  knew  I  was  not  the 
Horace,"  she  said,  with  sadness. 

'*  Stuff  I  "  answered  the  financier,  bbnliy. 
^  But  the  way  to  secure  a  man's  afiectka 
is  not  to  be  in  perpetual  adoration  be&stt 
him,  as  before  a  slirine.  A  woman  zavt 
have  spirit,  and  bring  her  husband  to 
respect  her.  Look  at  that  yoong  Georgette 
PochemoUe,  whom  you  took  under  yosr 
protection,  and  wanted  me  to  abet  in  ber 
husband  hunt.  She  has  spirit  enough  fir 
two.  She  had  set  her  cap  at  your  husband, 
and  would  have  probably  married  him  if 
you  hadn't,  and  depend  upon  it  that, 
counter-girl  as  she  is,  ^e  would  have  twirksd 
him  round  her  little  finger,  and  been  scar- 
ring it  as  mistress  of  Claireibntaine  long 
before  this  time." 

"  I  know  she  is  cleverer  than  I  am,"  aa- 
swcred  Angelique,  wiping  some  tears,  whidi 
had  sprung  to  ner  eyes.  ^  She  woald  ha^e 
made  him  happier  than  I  do,  aud  I  believe 
he  sees  it  now." 

"  You  are  a  little  goose,"  cried  M.  Ma- 
crobe, with  anger.     "You  are  in  hysterics 
because  your  husband  looks  dull  in  jimr 
company,  and  because  it  turns  out  he  spent 
an  afternoon  at  Meudon  last  week.     But 
what  rivalry  have  you  got  to  fear   now^ 
You  are  married ;  your  uusband  can't  di- 
vorce you ;  and  as  for  Georgette,  she  is  too 
shrewd  a  girl  to  become  Horace's  mistressL 
So  all  the  cards  are  in  your  hands,  and  if 
your  husband  finds  your  company  dulL  it  is 
merely  because  you  sit  and  mope,  reading 
*  Plutarch's  Lives '  instead  of  being  op  and 
stirring  and    remembering   that    you   are 
Duchess  of  Hautbourg,  and  clearing  your 
husband's  mind  of  that  mawkish,  cheap* 
newspaper    pliilanthropy   which    has   got 
there  like  a  cobweb  into  a  knight's  helmet. 
Lead  him,  push  him  to  Clairerontaine,  girl. 
You  will  make  my  fortune,  and  hb,  and  he 
will  thank  you  all  hj^  life  for  it." 

This  was  the  first  time  Angelique  had 
seen  her  father  so  neremptory.  His  coun- 
sels were  more  often  conveyed  by  hiius 
than  by  direct  injunctions ;  and  the  hints, 
though  broad,  were  always  given  in  cheei^ 
fill,  sanguine  terms,  with  a  kiss  to  seal  them 
at  the  end.  But  now  M.  Macrobe  gave  no 
kiss ;  his  words  were  incisive ;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  anxious  \  and  Ang^lique^ 
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I'he  looked  at  him  through  her  tears,  felt 
lii&tened. 

lie  had  not  the  remotest  hope  of  bring- 

Horace  to  do  any  thing  by  her  own 

ers  of  persnasion,  and  it  was  adding  to 

miseries  to  think  that  her  father  had 

direct  interest  dependent   npon   her 

What  could  he  mean  by  saying 

she  might  make  his  fortune — he  who 

so  rich  already  ? 

She  was  pondering  over  this  in  helpless 

tU^nce,  afler  making  the  faltering  answer 

JtMSit    she  would  do  her    best,   when    M. 

MLacTobe  was  summoned  away  by  a  servant, 

lo  came  to  say  that  Monsieur  Drydust 

d    Monsieur  Gousset  had  called  to  ask 

news  of  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg. 
For  news  of  the  Dukel     Why  should 
BT  come  for  news  of  him  ? 
Angdlique  had  not  seen  the  telegrams 
lative  to  the  disturbance  at  Brussels,  for, 
'^vhen  Horace  was  not  there  to  tell  her  what 
'was  in  the  paper,  it  was  generally  her  cousin 
tJie  Capt^n  who  read  the  chief  items  of  inter- 
est to  her,  and  as  the  Captain  was  this  morn- 
ijig  absent,  she  had  been  deprived  of  this 
recreation.    But  there  was  something  in 
the   word  "  news,"  as  pronounced  by  the 
footman,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment,  as 
if  he  only  half  understood  what  the  two 
visitors  meant,  which  startled  her. 

**  What  news  ?  "  she  asked,  forgetting,  in 
her  sudden  stupor,  that  she  had  been  cry- 
ing, and  that  her  eyes  were  red. 

"The  gentlemen  said  news  from  Brus- 
sels, Maaame  la  Duchesse,"  replied  the 
servant,  with  hesitation.  "  They  spoke  of 
an  accident." 

"  Accident  ?  "  And  An^lique  rose,  her 
face  abruptly  bleached  of  sill  its  color. 

"No,  no,"  ejaculated  M.  Macrobe, 
motioning  to  the  man  to  withdraw.  But 
Angdlique  was  too  deeply  alarmed  to  be 
thus  easily  pacified,  and  though  her  father 
Ikttempted  to  dissuade  her,  she  followed 
him  into  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Drydust  and  M. .  Grousset  were  both 
there,  dressed  in  that  complimentary  mourn- 
ing implied  by  gray  gloves,  and  a  hat-band 
two  inches  broad. 

They  pressed  forward  with  looks  of  con- 
dolence befitting  a  visit  to  a  house  bereaved 
of  an  illustrious  member ;  but  M.  Grousset 
did  not  open  his  mouth,  for  where  Mr. 
Drydust  was,  a  second  spokesman  was 
superfluous.  To  do  the  eminent  Euj^lish- 
man  justice,  however,  the  sight  of  the 
youn^  wife  in  her  woeful  crape  dress,  and 
with  ner  terrified  countenance,  for  a  mo- 
ment paralyzed  even  hi:t  eloquent  tongue. 
But  perceiving  that  there  would,  afler  all, 
be  more  cruelty  in  remaining  silent  than 
in  speaking,  he  launched  forth  and  de- 
scribed, wi&  picturesque  vividness*  just  as 


he  had  done  it  already  for  the  behoof  of 
the  readers  of  his  penny  paper,  the  scene  at 
Brussels  on  the  preceding  day,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  speeches  at  the 
cemetery,  the  appearance  ot  Albi,  his  insult 
of  Horace,  the  tussle  of  the  two  men  at  the 
graveside  (at  which  Ang^lique  turned  icy 
cold),  and  the  final  chmax  wnere  both  had 
been  dragged  out  of  the  pit,  bleeding,  and 
half-stunned  bv  the  fall.  Then  had  followed, 
it  seems,  an  indescribable  uproar — a  tumult 
of  shouts  and  excited  recriminations.  The 
great  majority,  who  had  not  caught  the  sense 
of  what  Albi  had  said,  looked  upon  Horace 
Gerold  as  the  aggressor.  They  regarded 
his  outbreak  as  a  rancorous  bit  of  spite 
that,  considering  the  circumstances  and  the 
place,  was  ic^noble  and  sacrilegious.  He 
nad  been  hissed  as  he  left  the  burying- 
ground,  and  the  event  had  thrown  the 
whole  French  colony  of  Brussels  into  the 
wildest  state  of  commotion.  But  Mr.  Dry- 
dust knew  no  more  than  this,  for  his  im- 
portant duties  did  not  allow  of  his  absenting 
tumself  iix)m  Paris  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  he  had  left  Brussels  by  the 
evening  mail,  just  hearing,  as  he  departed, 
that  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  between 
Horace  Gerold  and  Albi  for  that  night  or 
the  morrow  morning. 

Angelique  sank  on  a  sofa  fainting,  and 
some  confusion  followed  with  ringing  of 
bells  and  racing  about  to  fetch  salts  and 
glasses  of  water.    Mr.  Drydust,  whilst  ex- 

Eeriencing  an  artist's  pride  in  the  effect 
is  well-told  narrative  had  produced,  made 
himself  useful  in  prescribmg  the  way  in 
which  the  salt-bottle  should  be  held,  the 
quantity  of  water  that  should  be  used  to 
chafe  the  temples,  and  in  recapitulating 
the  symptoms  of  faintness  he  had  observed 
afler  violent  emotions  in  other  people  of 
his  acquaintance.  Then,  when  Angdlique 
had  been  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
say  it  was  nothing,  and  that  she  should  be 
well  again  immediately,  he  offered  more 
valuable  consolation  by  the  remark  that 
no  news  was  good  news,  and  that  if  no 
tidings  had  come  it  was  certainly  because 
no  disaster  had  happened. 

"  You  say  the  meeting  was  to  take  place 
last  night  or  this  morning?'*  said  Ange- 
lique, trembling. 

"  I  think  last  night,  for  it  was  moonlight, 
and  they  would  want  to  get  every  thins^ 
over  before  the  Belgian  pouce  had  time  tp 
interfere,"  answered  Mr.  Drydust;  "but 
this  is  the  more  re-assuring  as  we  must  have 
heard  by  this  time  had  there  been  any  ac- 
cident." 

"Duels  between  civilians,  both  ex- 
journalists,  are  not  very  serious,"  put  in  M. 
Gousset,  soothingly,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
been  in  many  of  them.    We  penmen  bark 
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than  we  bHe,"  wluch  wai  ad  obeenra- 
lioo  he  repeotod  of  a  moment  after,  in  rec- 
olle(*tinj(  tae  affair  between  Horace  Ceroid 
and  the  onlockj  Goverameni  writer  Paul 
de  CoAaque. 

M.  Macrobe  was  nore  unsettled  hj  the 
intoliif^ence  just  brou<;ht  than  be  eared  to 
show ;  and  asketl  in  a  low,  quick  Toice, 
whether  Mr.  Ihydust  knew  what  weapons 
had  been  selected,  and  who  were  the  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Drydust  did  not  know  about  the 
weapons,  butopioo<i  thev  must  have  been 
eiibt*r  foils  or  pistols,  tils  PoU:«b  friend, 
Count  CutandMlitjjki,  had  fouf;ht  with  a  cay- 
airy  5abre,  and  he  had  l)een  present  at  the 
duel  of  his  other  friend,  £1  Conde  y  C<)lero,  y 
Mastii'ados,  y  Podagras,  who  had  done  bat- 
tle with  bii  ^rand-uncle*s  rapier;  but  soch 
occurrences  were  exceptional.  As  for  the 
seconds,  Mr.  Drydust  had  heard  that  all  the 
Liberals,  even  one  of  Manuel  Gerald's  ex- 
ecutorfi,  Nestor  Btx'he,  had  refused  to  act 
for  Horace  ;  but  as  Jean  Kerjou  was  there, 
and  had  encr^tically  taken  part  on  Hor- 
ace's Fide  in  the  Cemetery  riot,  there  was 
little  doubt  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  sec- 
onds, and  probably  Emile  Ceroid  would  be 
the  other.  Mr.  Drydust  followed  up  with 
a  Btory  of  his  Bavarian  friend.  Baron 
Rortptlaster,  who  had  been  attended  on 
the  {nx>und,  in  an  emcr<;ency,  by  his  under- 
gardener  and  his  head  cook. 

^  At  what  time  docs  the  next  train  come 
in  from  Brussels?"  inquired  Ani;eiique. 
resisting  her  father's  advice  that  she  should 
go  and  lie  down  a  little,  whilst  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  Brussels  witli  a  request  ibr  an 
immediate  answer,  if  Horace  had  not  al- 
ready letl. 

*'  I  believe  a  special  train  was  to  leave 
two  hours  aAer  midni<];hty  on  purpose  to 
brin<;  back  the  Parisians  who  had  been  to 
the  iuneral ;  and  it  ou^ht  to  be  due  about 
this  time,"  replied  M.  Gousset. 

**  Tliun  let  us  go  to  the  railway-station," 
pleaded  An<;elique  to  her  father;  **any 
thint^  is  better  than  this  suspense." 

M.  Macrobe  ofiered  no  opposition,  and 
the  caiTia<re  was  ordered.  But  it  was  not 
required  tor  this  journey,  for  Angelique  had 
scarcely  returned  to  the  drawin2;-room  from 
putting;  on  her  bonnet,  and  Mr.  Drydust 
was  still  expatiating  to  the  financier  on  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  connected 
with  afliurs  of  honor,  when  the  unconscious 
cause  of  all  this  anxiety,  Horace  himself, 
entered  anannounced.  He  had  let  himself 
in  with  his  latch-key,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Einile.  His  ri'^ht  arm  was  in  a  slins- 
Aup^elicjie  started,  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  — 
for  the  tli-st  time  in  her  life  —  ran  forward 
to  throw  herself  in  his  arms.  He  kissed 
her,  but  coldly ;  and  the  poor  child  thought 


he  looked  tea  years  older  than  whea  it 
had  seen  him  last-  The  men  cluitefei 
round  to  shake  his  hand,  and  question  km 
about  his  wound,  which  he  hasti^ned  tn  de> 
clare  was  a  trifle. 

**  And  Albi  ?  ^  asked  M.  Macrobe,  i» 
patient  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

Horace  threw  down  his  hat,  and  ansveni 
in  a  way  that  made  his  hearers*  fle^  creep. 
^  After  my  first  dael  I  promised  my  &tka, 
I  would  never  again  take  human  life. 
But  I  have  shattered  this  man's  wrist ;  uA 
if  ever  again  he  edits  a  libel  about  me,  it 
will  not  have  been  penned  witii  his  o«i 
haiidr 


CHAPTER  xxxnr. 

SUB   SOSA. 

Thia  second  duel  was   the  one  thia^ 
wanted  to  give  the  definite  stamp  to  Ha^ 
ace^s  reputation.     Tlie  Liberals  were  unaai- 
mous  in  holding  that  Albi    had    been  ai 
<;ood  as  butchered  by   a  bravo ;    and  as 
Liberals,  being  the  loudest  talkers,  gener- 
ally end  by  imposing  their  opinions  on  the 
rest  of  the  community,  so  it  came  to  be 
generally  admitted  amongst    the    publie, 
that  the  eldest  son  of  Manuel  Geroud  was 
becoming  a  dangerous  character.     At  the 
CaffS  de  Madrid  opinions  were  unshakable 
on  this  point;  so  unshakable  that  Horace's 
friend  Jean  I^ijon  exchanged  warm  woids 
that  were  nearly  begetting  warm  blows,  in 
tr^nng  to  din  into  an  obtuse  head  that  Hor- 
ace had  been  first  insulted,  and  that  any- 
body else  with   an  ounce  of  pluck  would 
have  acted  as  he  had  done.     Of  course, 
this  convinced  no  one,  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so,  for  the  question  as  to  who 
was  right  in  the  dispute  and  who  wrong 
was  quite   beside  the   issues  of  the  case. 
Albi  had  obtained  twenty  thousand  opposi- 
tion votes  at  the  last  election,  and  Manuel 
Gerold's  son  had  suffered  himself  to  be  re- 
turned in  the  oificial  interest  —  these  were 
the   true  bases  of  the  problem :  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  eel^ 
evident     Li  picking  a  quarrel  with  Albi 
and  then  maiming  him,  Horace  Gerold  had 
been  actuated  by  the  basest  motives  of  p«?- 
sonal  vengeance,  and  all  talk  about  provo- 
cation received  was  so  much  wantonness, 
a  slander  on  the  fair  fame  of  an  ill-used 
Liberal.    B^  the  end  of  a  week,  there  was 
a  great  majority  prepared  to  swear  that 
Albi  had  never  unsealed  his  lips  by  the 
grave-side  at  all;  nay,  that  Horace  had 
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drat  invited  him  to  speak,  and  then  clutched 
Lim  by  the  throat  as  he  was  going  to  be- 


^n. 


As  for  the  government  sapporters  on  the 
boulevards   and    in    drawing-rooms,   they 
praited    before  expressing  an    opinion    to 
bea.r    what  the  great  M.  Gribaud  would 
i&y ;  but  that  statesman  having  remarked 
bumoToasly    to    somebody:     '^Bah!    two 
Radicals  nght,  and  one  wings  the  other; 
e*esi   toujours  une  patte  de  mains,"  the  fiat 
irent    ibrth    that  there  was  one  Radical 
p&w    the   less,  and  that  was  all.     Some 
even   pretended  for  a  day  or  two  not  to 
remember  which  it  was  that  had  damaged 
the  other,  a  good  joke  that  took  very  well 
in    ministerial    ante-rooms,   and    Horace's 
only  champions  were  his  fellow  deputies, 
vrho  irom  esprit  de  corps  were  naturally 
pleased   that  a  member  of  their  House 
ahould  have  bruised  one  of  the  outer  world; 
and  the  women,  who,  following  the  tender 
bent  of  their  sex,  thought  the  whole  inci- 
dent sensational  and  shocking,  but  admired 
tiie  hero  of  it,  deeming  there  was  some- 
thing mediaeval  and  chivalrous  in  his  readi- 
ness to  go  out  and  smash  a  fellow-being's 
limbs  for  a  yea  or  a  nay. 

Thd  tsvent,  however,   served    to    draw 
down  public  attention  on  Horace  in  more 
ways  than  one.     It  was  known  that  the 
Member  for  Paris  inherited  a  dukedom  by 
his  father's  death,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
also  inherited  a  large   fortune.     During 
Hanuel  Gerold's  lifetime  the  Clairefontaine 
mystery,  as   it   was  called,  occupied  few 
people,  for  the  reason  that  society  is  not 
prone  to  credit  particular  individuals  with 
Tirtnes  that  it  aoes  not  possess  itself  as  a 
body.    The  construction  put  upon  Manuel 
Gerold's    seli-banishment  from   Claireibn- 
taine  was  simply  that  he  preferred  spend- 
ing the  revenues  of  that  estate  abroad ; 
and  when  a  few  people  hinted  that  the 
Bepublican  exile  laid  out  the  whole  of  his 
income  in  charities,  society  smiled  at  such 
credulity  —  many  answering  that  it  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  Manuel  Crerold  owned 
a  large  mansion  at  Brussels,  that  he  might 
be  seen  driving  there  any  day  in  a  barouche 
and  four,  that  they  had  seen  him  there 
themselves  —  all  of  which  things  were  re- 
ligiously belieyed,  for  if  it  takes  a  long 
bme  to  make  us  swallow  truth,  we  gulp 
down   slander    without  asking  questions. 
Now,  however,  that  Manuel   Qerold  was 
dead,  and  that  people  could  give  him  his 
due  without  humiliating  themselves,  some 
began  to  admit  that  he  had  really  died  in 
a  garret,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  about 
his  barouche  and  four.    But  this  only  made 
them  the  more  anxious  to  inquire  what  his 
son  was  goin?  to  do  with  the  ancestral 
property ;  and  they  kept  their  eyes  upon 


Horace,  who,  living  amongst  t^om,  could 
not  hide  his  acts  under  a  bjihel  as  his 
father  did. 

**  It  is  all  on  account  of  ghosts/'  said 
Mr.  Drydust,  confidentially,  to  an  admiring 
circle  of  listeners.  Manuel  Gerold  was 
superstitious.  I  never  knew  a  Bepublican 
who  wasn't  —  and  he  believed  Clairefon- 
taine was  haunted.  A  very  curious  story, 
footsteps  heard  along  the  passages  at  night ; 
a  screech-owl  making  himself  unpleasant 
at  sunset,  and  so  on.  The  Marquis  of 
Stronachlachar,  who  has  a  castle  in  the 
Shetlands,  told  me  a  story  like  it.  His 
great-grandfather  comes  and  bays  the  moon 
seven  days  out  of  every  month  under  the 
form  of  a  black  sheepdog.  The  keepers 
have  orders  to  let  him  alone.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  screech-owl  were  a  Gerold 
who  had  done  something  or  other  in  days 
gone  by.  All  the  old  families  have  an 
ancestor  or  two  in  trouble."  And  satisfied 
with  having  caused  the  hair  of  his  gentle 
hearers  to  uncurl  itself  with  horror,  Mr. 
Drydust  went  home  to  write  an  extremely 
clever  column  of  ghost  legendry,  which  was 
devoured  in  Islington,  Gamberwell,  and 
Upper  Peekham;  though  the  denizens  of 
these  Drydust-worshlpping  localities  were 
informed  that  "  my  friend  the  new  Duke 
of  Hautbourg  "  was  above  being  frighten- 
ed away  from  his  domain  by  disagreeable 
peculiarities  just  mentioned,  and  would  prob- 
ably hoist  his  pennon  on  Clairefontaine 
towers  before  the  year  was  out  iV  fact," 
concluded  Mr.  Drydust,  *'I  may  inform 
you  positively  that  he  will  do  so.  It  is 
already  announced  that  he  will  stand  for 
the  Hautbourg  circumscription  at  the  next 
elections ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  famous 
upholsterers,  the  Messrs.  Palissandre,  have 
been  sent  to  the  Castle  to  refurnish  it  from 
roof  to  basement.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
letters  to  you  next  autumn  will  be  dated 
thence,  as  I  count  on  going  there  for  a  few 
days'  shooting." 

it  would  have  greatly  relieved  M.  Ma- 
crobe  to  be  as  positive  about  all  this  as  the 
English  correspondent,  for  the  financier 
was  beginning  to  see  that  a  great  deal 
more  hinged  upon  his  son-in-law's  resolu- 
tions than  ever  he  had  intended  should  be 
the  case.  The  Credit  Parisien  had  boon 
struck  a  blow  in  the  dark  —  a  vital  blow 
that  astounded  M.  Macrobe  by  its  sudden- 
ness and  alarming  effects  —  and  the  ques- 
tion was  now  coming  to  this :  —  that  unless 
Horace  did  what  was  required  of  him,  and 
did  it  quickly,  so  as  to  place  himself  on  a 
vantage-ground  whence  peace  could  be 
made  on  beneficial  terms  with  M.  Gribaud, 
the  Credit  Parisien  might  crash  down  and 
involve  its  chairman  in  its  utter  ruin.  Bit« 
terly  <Ud  the  latter  now  curse   himself  fotf 
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the  anguarded  dtsplajr  of  temper  by  wluch 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  animosity  of 
the  powerful  Minister  of  an  autocratic 
Sovereign.  But  even  the  shrewdest  of  us 
commit  blunders,  and  M.  Macrobe  in  that 
precipitate  moment,  when  he  defied  M. 
Gribaud,  really  fancied  he  was  the  stron^ter. 
He  had  not  given  himself  the  time  to  reflect 
that  all  the  mfluential  men  who  supported 
the  Credit  Parisien  were  the  abject  menials 
of  their  despotic  chief,  and  that  just  as  in 
their  own  interest  they  had  founded  the 
Credit  Parisien,  so  in  their  own  interest 
they  would  desert  it  at  the  first  frown  of 
the  man  who  held  their  political  destinies 
in  his  hands.  The  financier  saw  this  now, 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  credit  of  the 
Company  was  not  yet  shaken  amon^t  the 
bulk  of  the  shareholders ;  there  had  been 
no  public  panic,  but  all  the  principal 
holders  of  scrip  were  quietly  withdrawing 
their  stake  in  the  game.  It  was  like  the 
departure  of  the  rats  before  the  crew  of  the 
sinking  vessel  have  yet  perceived  the  leak. 
Then,  there  was  the  more  serious  symptom 
of  the  breaking  off  of  the  bargain  concern- 
ing that  land  which  was  to  have  been  sold 
to  Government  for  magazine  building.  The 
land  had  been  bought  at  a  high  price  under 
the  certainty  that  tue  tax-payer  would  be 
made  to  purchase  it  for  three  times  the 
sum  given ;  but  if  this  arrangement  were 
cancelled,  the  Company  must  either  re-sell 
the  land  — and  there  was  little  chance  of 
their  obtaining  for  it  the  sum  they  had  paid 
—  or  build  upon  it  at  their  own  risks,  that 
is,  at  obvious  loss,  for  the  quarter  was  not 
a  likely  one  for  building  speculations. 
Anyhow,  therefore,  the  operation  would 
bear  an  ugly  look  in  the  next  statement  to 
the  shareholders  — those  statements  which 
the  chairman  was  wont  to  make  from  an 
enthusiastic  platform  to  an  audience  wild 
with  confidence  and  delight!  Yes,  there 
was  ruin  lurking  under  those  rocks  ahead, 
towards  which  the  gale  he  had  invoked 
was  driving  the  financier ;  though  by  ruin 
must  not  be  understood  in  this  case  pecu- 
niary destitution,  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Credit  Parisien  had  taken  good  care  that 
whatever  befell  the  Company  he  himself 
should  always  remain  well  provided  for. 
But  the  collapse  of  the  Credit  Parisien 
would  damage  him  morally,  wreck  all  the 
ambitious  schemes  that  were  his  passion ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  hb  position 
would  perhaps  be  worse  than  if  ne  was 
beggared.  For  when  a  man  of  restless 
mood  has  more  money  than  he  wants,  cares 
nothing  for  love,  has  no  artistic  tastes,  and 
Is  so  far  shattered  in  reputation  as  to  find 
the  road  to  all  the  honors  he  covets  hope- 
lessly closed  to  him,  what  has  he  to  hve 
for? 


Horace  would  have  pitied  his  father-i*- 
law  if  he  could  have  divined  the  sic^eniBg 
anxiety  that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart 
But  the  financier  cloaked  %ls  leelin^  a> 
that  there  was  nothing  of  thezn  visible  ia 
his  face.  Only  he  was  more  deferential 
with  Horace  than  ever;  agreed  emphati- 
cally in  all  he  said,  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  duel  especially  gave  his  approval  with- 
out stint,  in  a  hearty,  admiring  way,  whkk 
was  imitated  in  various  keys  by  all  the 
members  of  the  household  circle.  Horace, 
however,  abstained  finom  all  mention  of 
the  subject  that  was  pre-occnpying  so  many 
heads,  both  under  we  Macrobe  roof  aod 
without  it.  He  threw,  indeed,  a  ray  of 
hope  across  the  financier's  path  by  an- 
nouncing propria  motu^  on  his  return  httm 
Brussels,  that  he  should  accept  the  offisf 
of  the  Hautbourg  citizens;  but  allasiaaa 
to  Clairefontaine  seemed  tacitly  adjourned 
until  the  day  when  the  agent  to  the  estate 
should  pay  the  quarter's  rents  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Lecoq,  Boderhcim  and 
Macrobe,  and  when  the  latter  would  have 
to  ask  in  his  banking  capaci^  what  was  to 
be  done  with  the  money.  U  was  Manuel 
Ceroid  who  had  always  disposed  of  the 
funds  hitherto;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
deed  of  <;ifl,  his  sons  had  insisted  upoo 
charging  him  with  this  trust ;  but  for  the 
future  Horace  and  Emile  were  the  masters, 
and  the  payments  would  be  made  in  their 
name.  M.  Macrobe  looked  forward  to  this 
day  of  rent  much  as  a  criminal  does  to  his 
trial. 

Meanwhile,  he  one  evening  received  a 
call  from  M.  Louchard.  That  functionary 
had  not  been  sent  for,  but  sneaked  in  at 
nightfall  with  a  false  beard  on,  and  giving 
a  oard  with  a  fictitious  name  on  it  to  the 
servant  A  few  pencil  hierogIyphi,:3  on 
the  back  of  the  card,  however,  revealed  his 
identity  to  M.  Macrobe,  and  he  was  at  onoa 
admitted  into  the  financier's  study. 

He  never  looked  at  peace  with  himself^ 
did  this  official,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
he  was  more  than  usually  agitated,  as  though 
he  had  been  followed  all  the  way  from  the 
Rue  de  Jerusalem  by  one  of  his  own  men, 
and  expected  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
neck.  On  the  other  hand,  the  troubled 
glance  he  cast  at  M.  Macrbbe,  and  the 
dishevelled  appearance  of  his  spurious 
black  beard  might  have  given  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  private  orders  to  airest 
the  financier  and  did  not  like  the  job. 

"  M.  Macrobe,"  he  began,  removing  the 
spectacles  that  encumbered  his  eyesight, 
and  staring  in  alarm  at  the  financier,  **  yoa 
have  been  quarrelling  vrith  M.  Gribaud  ?  " 

**  Yes.  How  do  you  know  it,  and  what 
are  your  instrnctions  with  regard  to  me?" 
answered  M  Macrobe  calmly. 
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^  l?ot  many  instructions  about  you,  sir," 
■"csjolned  the  Director  of  Police,  making  as 
%€  l2«  would  remove  his  beard  also,  but,  on 
thoughts,  allowing  it  to  remain,  as 
easy  to  re-fix.  ''  Not  many  instructions 
you,  but  we  are  to  send  down  five 
to  Hautbourg  to  sap  your  son-in-law's 
krkdidature." 

**  That  is,  to  tell  lies  about  him  ?  " 
**  Well,  M.  Macrobe,  you  know  how  we 
lerally  work  in  such  cases.     We  must 
as  much  good  as  possible  about  the 
icial  candidate,  and  spread  all  the  ru- 
»rs  -we  can  about  his  opponent." 
"  What  kind  of  rumors,  lor  instance  ?  " 
It  all  depends  on  the  locality,  on  the 
oharacter  of  the  candidate,  and  on  that  of 
til&e  electors,"  said  M.  Louchard  piteously. 
**  What  answers  in  one  case  will  not  always 
do  in  the  other.    This  time  we  have  to 
-vrliisper  that  your  son-in-law  is  stingy,  that 
l&e   is  a  Radical  who  hoards  up  all  his 
money,  and  will  never  go  to  live  at  Claire- 
fontaine  because  of  the  expense  it  would 
entail.     Also,  that  he  doesn*t  pay  his  bills, 
amd  one  of  our  agents  is  to  pretend  to  be  a 
small  tradesman  who  has  had  a  debt  owing 
to  him  for  years.     This  will  disgust  the 
men.      Then,  to  put  the  women  against 
bim,  we  have  got  to  report  that  —  I  beg 
vour    pardon,  sir  —  that    he    drinks,  and 
beats  nis  young  wife ;  that  he  seduced  a 
girl   in  Paris,  and  deserted  her  with  her 
child,  refusing  to  give  her  a  centime ;  and 
that  he  killed  two  poor  men  in  duels,  leav- 
ing their  wives  with  children  to  bring  up 
and  no  money  to  do  it  with.     Then  we 
should  urge  that  if  the  official  candidate 
were  elected,  he  would  buy  Clairefontaine 
of  the  new  duke,  and  hold  high  state  there, 
which,  being  a  rich  man,  he  can  afford  to 
do." 

M.  Macrobe  quietly  went  to  his  bureau, 
unlocked  a  pigeon-hole,  and  fingered  some 
bank-notes. 

^  What  is  the  pay  of  the  five  men  who 
are  to  do  this  work  ?  " 

"  Bribery  is  not  possible  here,"  answered 
M.  Louchard,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
^  Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  the 
mayors  of  all  the  communes^  the  priests, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  schoolmasters, 
will  every  one  of  them  be  against  Monsieur 
It  Due.  An  election  in  the  country  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  one  in  Paris,  li*  I  were 
M.  le  Due  I  would  retire.  The  defeat  will 
be  certain." 

''Here  are  ten  thousand  francs,"  re- 
marked M.  Macrobe,  paying  no  heed  to 
what  the  other  was  saying.  ^  If  I  thought 
they  would  be  of  no  use  I  shouldn't  give 
them  vou.  The  five  men  must  be  bought, 
and,  instead  of  running  down  the  Duke 
of  llautbouig,  they  must  malign  his  adver- 


sary. Now  tell  me  about  the  prefect    What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  H'm,  one  of  the  usual  sort,*'  replied  M. 
Louchard,  not  resisting  above  a  quarter  of 
a  minute  to  the  temptation  of  the  notes. 
"  He  has  nothing  but  uis  pay,  thinks  a  good 
deal  of  himself,  and  is  an  ass.  He  used  to 
be  a  journalist." 

^'  1  fancy  I  remember  the  man.  Used  to 
be  in  the  Republican  press,  then  became 
one  of  Guizot's  semi-officials;  after  '51 
found  himself  a  Bonapartist." 

^*  Those  men  are  expensive  to  bribe  when 
they  get  to  be  prefects,"  observed  M.  Lou- 
chard, despondingly.  ^  His  salary  is  thirty 
thousand  firancs,  and  M.  Gribaua*s  rule  is 
inflexible.  A  prefect  who  lets  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition  through  loses  his 
place." 

*'•  Well,  listen,  Louchard,"  said  the  finan- 
cier, sinking  his  tone  and  speaking  quickly." 
'*  Gribaud  trusts  you,  and  you  have  power. 
I  have  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  fair  number 
of  good  things  since  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted, but  all  that  is  nothing  to  what 
you  will  reap  if  you  serve  me  in  this.  I 
mu$t  win  this  election ;  —  do  you  under- 
stand, I  must  f  Now  manage  in  your  own 
way.  Give  the  prefect  his  price,  and  tell 
him  we'll  see  he  doesn't  lose  his  place. 
Buy  the  sub-prefect  of  the  arrondissement, 
and  as  many  priests  and  schoolmasters  as 
you  may  deem  it  worth  while.  I  don't  care 
much  about  the  mayors,  for  country  mayors 
are  dolts,  and  obey  either  the  vicar  or  the 
school-teacher,  whichever  happens  to  have 
the  most  intriguing  head-piece.  But  cajole 
the  women.  Women  are  the  hinges  of  the 
political  door,  it  won't  swing  to  order  with- 
out their  help.  As  to  money,  I  give  you 
carte  blanche :  and,  if  we  win,  your  own 
fee,  mind,  is  five  thousand  napoleons." 

M.  Louchard  was  unnerved. 

**  If  we  fail  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  ef- 
forts," stuttered  he,  drawing  out  the  pock- 
et-handkerchief, which  was  the  signal  he 
hoisted  in  cases  of  mastering  emotion. 

'*  Yes,  but  we  musn't  fail.  You  must  so 
to  work  as  I've  seen  the  Government  do  ih 
past  elections.  There's  no  Opposition  pa- 
per in  Hautbourg,  of  course.  You  must 
supply  the  deficiency  with  lampoons  against 
the  other  man.  Circulate  them  widely, 
slily ;  have  them  pasted  everywhere  in  the 
villages,  scattered  broadcast  in  the  fields  — 
good,  unscrupulous,  plain-spoken  lampoons, 
such  as  the  peasants  will  understand  and 
commit  to  memory.  Those  were  capital 
lampoons  your  office  circulated  against  that 
Orleanist  count  who  contested  the  Gharente 
last  year." 

"  Ay,  they  were,  and  they  almost  drove 
the  man  mad,"  exclaimed  M.  Louchard, 
brightening  at  the  recollectioa.     ''It's  a 
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▼eiy  clever  fellow  who  wrilea  them.    Be  u 

one  at  our /ay*. " 

••On«of  your  — ?•• 

**l  bejr  your  pardon  ;**-->  and  IL  Loa- 
charrl  {grinned  ili;;hUy  —  *^j<i3f  i*  the  name 
wtt  \iive  lo  the  writers  of  the  Opposition 
press  who  are  in  our  pay,  and  whose  bus- 
n<*ss  it  is  to  sow  di>senMons  in  the  other 
camp  hy  accusing  the  foremost  men  in  the 
party  of  lx*ing  bacic»liders.  The  trade  re- 
c]uin*s  taU'DL  Oue  of  the  Jay*  shall  do 
us  these  laiu{Mi(*iis.  The  work  will  be  the 
easier  here,  as  the  Duke's  opponent  is  a 
Btran«:i*r  to  Hautb<iun;,  and  there  will  be  no 
preiii«lices  in  hi  4  favor  u>overcome«" 

**  Who  is  he  ?  **  airked  M.  Maerobe,  inth- 
out  interest,  for  official  candid  ales  weiv 
geni'rally  the  personas^es  of  least  impor- 
tan4^  in  tlie  cuate»ts  to  which  they  lent 
their  n:im<*8. 

'*  Why,  it's  the  Prince  of  Areola.  Has 
it  mA  an|>eared  in  the  papers  yet  ?  '* 

The  linanrier  dropped  a  packet  of  letters 
he  was  holding. 

•*  The  Prince  of  Areola  I  **  he  echoed, 
pensively.  ^  What  can  this  mean  ?  Why, 
ne  is  one  of  the  l>uice*s  intimate  friends.'* 

**  lie  may  have  Un^n,  M.  Maerobe;  but 
the  fri«*n<lsjiip  has  e<x)led  now,"  answered 
the  poii<»<»  flire<'U)r  jrluinly.  "  I  heard  from 
M.  (iribauil's  own  lips  that  the  Prince  owed 
a  prrud;:!*  to  the  Duke  of  liautbourg  and 
would  ii^ht  him  hotly;  and  a  lady  who 
notes  for  our  office  —  I  may  as  well  give 
you  the  name :  it*s  Mdmc.  de  Masst'line  — 
told  me  that  the  );ru<l<;e  is  one  with  a  wo- 
man at  the  bottom  of  it.  Stav,  1  have  it 
on  pa|HT  *'  —  M.  Louchard  drew  out  a 
dinuy  |MK'ket-lh)ok  and  read :  ** '  When 
Deputy  Horace  Gerohi  lifted  Rue  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, xeihwtd  dawjhter  of  Aw  landlord^  dra- 
per PfH^hemntle,  Name  of  girl  Georgette. 
S.  S, ;  *  \\m  means  that  tliere  was  no  scan- 
dal, that  the  nei-^hbors  didn't  get  wind  of 
it.  *P.  of  A,  took  a  fancy  to  Georg.  I.  I. :  * 
tliat  is,  in  all  innocence.  ^  Proposed  to  her 
and  was  refui^ed.  Bee.  mist.  \$t  lov. : '*  be- 
cause she  is  still  the  mistress  of  her  first 
lover.  *  K.  Meudon^  styl.  dec.  2  par.  1  hro. 
=  resp. :  *  he  keeps  her  at  Meudon,  in  a  be- 
comin<r  style,  and  she  has  her  parents  and 
her  brother  living  under  Uie  same  roof  with 
her  for  n«pectability*s  sake." 

M.  Louchard  closed  his  pocket-book,  and 
restored  it  to  its  lair,  without  appearing  to 
reflect  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  com- 
munication of  a  nature  to  jar  upon  a  fa- 
ther's ears.  **  This  accounts  for  the  Prince 
of  Areola's  animosity,"  he  added,  sapiently. 
^  He  is  a  very  proud  nobleman,  and  doean't 
like  to  be  crossed." 

M.  Miicrobe  had  stood  staring  whilst  M. 
LfOU(rhard  read  his  memorandum.  He  was 
Uiclined  to  credit  every  word  of  it,  but  the  I 


than  ihocked  him.  for  be  was  too  maiL  d\ 
Frmrhman  and  too  liitie  of  a  Bk>rxi?s  a 
be  OTer-aeandaiixed  ax  his  9Qtk-i!i-Uw'i££e^ 
ing  a  mistresB.  What  he  raminafied  vii 
how  the  inteUigenoe  covud  tie  mode  10  serve 
his  own  partieuiar  entJs ;  aind  this  lac^-ULe*- 
pation  took  shape  in  his  next  wora«. 

**  Do  yon  know  wbether  the  Dokc  p» 
often  to  Meudon  ?  " 

*^1  do  not,  M.  Maerobe;,**  answered  H 
Louchard,  **  hot  we  cxmid  easily  6sA  ool* 

**  Yes,  I  wish  yoQ  woald.  Strt  a  maa  ti 
watch  when  he  Tisita  there,  and  drop  mt  % 
line.  As  for  the  electioo.  ail  tnat  1  ku« 
said  before  holds  good.  CoBUsence  (^Mo- 
tions at  oaoe,  and  ply  your  money  devcr- 

M.  Maerobe  had  a  Kcood  recourse  to  the 
pigeon^iole,  and  M.  Loochard,  lor  the  sec- 
ond ume,  drew  out  his  handkerchieL 

**■  There's  not  a  perM>n  in  the  world  I 
would  do  this  for  but  yoo,**  said  he,  cTiaeot- 
ly  anxious  to  compound  a  iiuie  wicii  fail 
own  conscience.  "  Yoa  act  yrery  peneroas- 
ly,  M.  Maerobe,  and  the  pay  at  the  Rae  de 
Jerusalem  is  not  good;  indeed,  I  dioaid 
have  retired  ere  this,  bat  for  €ixpecting  the 
cross  of  honor  and  a  small  pension  at  tke 
end  of  my  twenty  years'  service.  I  li^ 
both  those,  and  my  liberty  as  well,  by  do- 
ing this." 

^^^fthing  venture,  nothing  have,  hc/h 
chard ;  but  you  will  lose  nothing  if  yon  be- 
stir yourself  at  your  best." 

**•  I  will  forwaird  you  daily  reports  of  the 
progress  we  make,"  said  the  police-direct- 
or; and  with  a  new  attempt  at  self-com- 
pounding, he  added :  **  After  all,  I  shall  be 
acting  according  to  mv  own  convictions  ia 
helping  the  Duke  of  Hantbourg.  I  am  <^ 
his  opinion  in  politics.  I  don't  like  M. 
Gribaud." 

*^  You  are  a  Liberal,  then,  Louchard  ?  " 

^  Yes,  and  have  been  from  father  to  son,* 
replied  the  other,  innocently ;  ^  and  I  ad- 
mire M.  de  Hautbourg  for  his  spirits,  i 
was  at  Brussels  the  odier  day  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity,  and  saw  the  fight  in  the 
cemetery.  It  was  like  a  bull-dog  shaking  a 
pole-cat.  M.  de  Hautbourg  was  Terr  near 
shaking  me  once  in  that  way ;  but  I  have 
forgiven  that  little  unpleasantness:  we 
were  both  doing  our  duty  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

There  was  a  few  more  minutes'  boanesi 
conversation,  after  which  AL  Louchard 
made  his  bow.  But  on  the  point  of  regain- 
ing the  door  be  turned  round  abruptly  and 
ejaculated,  *'  By  the  by,  I  was  y&ry  nearij 
forgetting  another  matter  —  the  Credit  Pan* 
sien." 

^  What  about  the  Credit  Farisien  ?"  re- 
turned M.  Maerobe,  sharply. 
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•*  Well,  nothing  that  concerns  me,  sir ; 

lor  "i^hen  you  were  obliging  enough  to  let 

tne  Kave  those  shares,  I  sold  out  six  months 

alter,  as  you  directed  me,  and  made  a^ood 

deaJ   by  your  advice.    But  I  rather  &ncy 

Ihi.  Gribaud  has  quarrelled  with  the  Cnklit 

Parisien  <as  well  as  with  you ;  and  I  thought 

you  might  like  being  warned .** 

"  What  makes  you  think  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  are  signs  by  which  to  detect 

it  I  **  and  M.  Liouchuxl's  false  beard  smiled. 

**  At  the  central  telegraph  station  the  G.  P. 

telegrams  had  precedence  of  all  except 

thoee  of  the  Government;  now,  they  are 

made  to  take  their  chance  with  the  ruck. 

Then  we  have  our  secret  inspector  of  the 

Bourse,  who  is  a  barometer  in  financial 

matters.      Not  so  long  ago  he  scowled  at 

one  of  his  subs  for  saying  that  the  Gr^dit 

Parisien  was  like  an   ovei^blown  balloon, 

and  would  burst  some  morning;  yesterday 

that  same  sub  remarked  that  the  Gr^dit 

Parisien  was  certainly  the  best  thing  in  the 

money  market,  and  die  baoometer  scowled 

agidn." 

**  The  GnSdit  Parisien  is  a  granite  rock," 
■aid  M.  Macrobe,  dismissincc  nis  interlocu- 
tor, **•  and  next  time  yon  nave  money  to 
■pare  buy  shares  in  it  and  keep  tbem. 
Good  evening,  Ijouchard.  Don't  forget 
about  setting  one  of  your  men  to  watch 
when  my  son-in-law  goes  to  Meudon." 

The  door  closed  behind  M.  Louchard, 
and  the  financier  was  left  to  his  reflections. 
**  My  son-in-law  is  a  better  comedian  than 
I  imagined,*'  he  muttered.  "  Fancy  his  be- 
in^  able  to  keep  a  mistress  within  a  year 
of  nis  marriage,  and  whilst  living  under  my 
roof,  without  my  suspecting  it!  Well, 
there's  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact 
in  one  way.  If  he  makes  so  light  of  altar 
vo^s,  he*s  not  likely  to  let  himself  be  ham- 
pered long  by  his  late  father's  crotchets." 

Bat  M.  Macrobe  wished  to  make  certain 
that  there  was  no  mistake  in  this,  so  be 
went  and  found  Horace,  and  said  to  him  at 
once,  without  preliminaries,  *'I  have  just 
been  told  the  name  of  your  opponent :  it's 
the  Prince  of  Areola.  Have  you  quarrelled 
with  him  ?  They  say  he  is  very  bitter 
against  you." 

Horace  colored,  and  the  reply  he  made 
was  stammered.  The  ^t  is,  he  felt  sur- 
prised; but  M.  Macrobe  not  unnaturally 
set  it  down  to  guilL  ^'Liouchard  was 
right,"  said  the  financier  to  himself,  whilst 
a  gleam  of  genuine  satisfaction  lit  up  his 
face.  "  Well  now,  my  son-in-law,  this  is 
lucky,  for  we  can  oblige  you  to  do  what  we 
desire.  A  man  who  wants  to  seem  pure  in 
public  life  must  begin  by  being  so  in  pri- 
vate. You  shall  ttdce  us  all  to  Glaireion- 
taine  before  long,  or  else  you  will  hare  to 
reckon  with  me  as  your  wife's  father.* 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

INTER    POCULA. 

Unconscious  of  his  father-in-law's  sus- 
picions, unconscious  of  his  wife's  drift  in 
recurring  daily,  with  timid  persistence,  to 
the  subject  of  Glairefontaine,  unmindful 
of  that  pensive  melancholy  which  was  be- 
coming ner  habitual  mood,  and  which  would 
have  excited  the  anxiety  of  a  more  vigilant 
husband,  Horace  was  wrapt  in  a  state  of 
mind  that  was  none  of  the  brightest.  He 
was  conscious  of  not  being  happy,  of  being 
on  the  brink  of  decisive  events,  and  he 
asked  himself  with  uncertainty  in  his  heart 
what  he  should  do  next.  A  problem  which 
only  the  weak  pore  over,  for  the  strong 
solve  it  at  once  by  instinctive  action. 

There  were  few  places  more  propitious 
for  strolling  reveries  than  the  equestrian 
alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  that 
period  of  the  Second  Empire  when  artistic 
designs  and  irresponsible  control  of  the 
municipal  budget  had  made  of  that  suburban 
wood  tne  modern  garden  of  Eden.  Horace 
oflen  rode  there  of  an  early  morning,  whilst 
the  fawns  and  dryads  that  haunt  the  syl- 
van scene  in  the  later  day  —  vulgo  the 
demi-monde  and  its  worshippers  —  were 
yet  a-sleeping.  It  was  pleasant  to  amble 
up  the  shady  avenue  of  the  Triumphal  Arch 
whilst  M.  Uaussmann's  watermen  were  lay- 
ing the  dust  with  their  flexible  tubes,  whilst 
the  milk-carts  rattled  into  Paris  with  their 
hosts  of  tin  cans,  whilst  the  air  was  fresh, 
and  the  singing  of  the  birds  as  yet  un- 
drowned  by  the  voices  of  men.  In  the 
wood  itself  the  lilacs  put  forth  their  first 
tender  shoots,  the  drooping  laburnums  gave 
early  promise  of  golden  blossoms,  the 
spreading  chestnuts  ahead  of  their  brother 
trees  dotted  the  spongy  sand  of  the  rows 
with  white  flowerlets  like  snow-flakes. 
Horace  had  all  the  alleys  to  himself.  Not 
a  human  being  visible,  save  the  wood-keep- 
ers, who,  however,  are  not  human,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  functionary ;  or  here  and 
there  a  matutinal  British  colonist  galloping 
away  his  spleen,  according  to  French  no- 
tions, or  simply  giving  himself  an  appetite 
for  breakfast,  if  we  accepted  his  own  view 
of  the  case. 

The  environs  of  Paris  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  so  picturesque 
and  varied,  that  Horace  might  have  struck 
out  a  ride  of  new  interest  for  himself  every 
morning;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact-,  he  did 
spur  forward  now  in  one  direction,  now  in 
another.  But  no  matter  what  the  line 
might  be  that  he  took  up  on  starting,  the 
end  of  his  ride  always  Drought  him  back 
to  the  same  point,  and  that  point  was  Meu- 
don. 
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the  room,  and  pat  out  a  nuust  hand 
eqaeezed. 
'w^as  M.  Alcibiade  Pocbemolle. 

%  if  there  was  a  person  in  the  world 
evoked  conflicting  emotions  in  Horace's 
it  was  this  M.  Alcibiade.     When 
Lor2i.ce  thou<!ht  of  Georgette,  it  was  to  ask 
UKL$«df  whether  he  would  not  have  done 
to  marry  her ;  but  when  his  eyes  fell 
M.  Alcibiade,  the  reflection  that  arose 
that,  if  he  had  married  Georgette,  this 
vell-ineaning    but    utterly    insupportable 
poiitb  would  have  been  his  brother.    How- 
syr&Tj  as  the  paw  was  there,  no  course  lay 
open  but  to  squeeze  it,  and  the  ceremony 
vrsLS    performed  with  a  tolerably  successful 
pipetence  at   cordiality.     For  this  once  — 
&ii<l,  probably,  by  accident  —  M.  Alcibiade 
looked  almost  a  gentleman,  being  devoid  of 
tike  scarlet  and  green  scarfs,  and  the  ex- 
cessive hair-oil  which  were  his  customary 
adornments.    It  transpired   later  that  he 
"hsk/d  been   taking  a  bath  in  the  river,  and 
considered  himself  only  half-dressed. 

**  Been  up  to  the  house,  M.  Horace — a — 
Idonsieur  le  Due  ?  "  he  giggled,  spasmodi- 
caJly.  *'  No  V  Then  come  to  have  a  chop 
here?  That's  what  I  was  just  going  to 
order  myself." 

This  was  apparently  designed  for  a  timid 
hint,  and  Horace  foreseeing  that  if  not  invit- 
ed M.  Alcibiade  might  possibly  invite  him- 
self, suggested  they  could  both  take  their 
chop>s  together.  At  the  same  time,  not 
desirous  of  bein^  seen  publicly  banqueting 
with  M.  Alcibiade,  he  remarked  on  the 
advantages  of  a  private  room,  and  the  waiter 
was  bidden  to  show  them  to  such  a  one. 

"  Yes,  a  private  room'9  more  stylish," 
approved  M.  Alcibiade,  raising  himself  with 
some  little  awe  on  his  boot-tips,  as  if  sud- 
denly mistrustful  whether  the  number  of  his 
inches  qualified  him  for  lunching  in  private. 
*'  But  stay,  though;  I  mustn't  forget,  I  expect 
a  friend  here  by  and  by.  You  won't  mind 
bis  being  sent  up  to  our  private  room.  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  V  " 

And  M.  Alcibiade  articulated  the  words, 
*^  Monsieu?  le  Due,"  in  an  audibly  stam- 
mered tone,  with  the  intention  of  impres- 
sing them  upon  the  waiter,  who  pricked  up 
his  ears. 

But  the  waiter  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany were  much  more  impressed  upon  when 
M.  Alcibiade  pursued,  with   the  nervous 
boldness  of  one  who  makes  a  successful 
maiden-speech  in  public,  ^  I  say,  waiter,  a 
gentleman  will  be  asking  for  me  here,  pres- 
ently.   His  name's  M.  de  Filoselle.    When 
he  comes,  you'll  show  him  up  to  the  private 
room  where  I  and  my  friend  the  Duke  of 
Hautboui^  will  be  eating.    Mind  you  don't 
make  a  mistake." 
Had  the  Czar  of  all  the  Muscovies  or  the 


Schah  of  all  the  Persias  been  announced, 
their  names  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
galvanic  effect.  Every  fork  stopped  mid- 
way to  every  mouth ;  every  bottle  paused 
at  half-oock  in  replenishing  every  glass; 
the  smart  lady  at  the  counter  made  a  sud- 
den blot  with  the  pen  wherewith  she  was 
addinv  ap  a  bill ;  and  Horace  passed  through 
the  pm)lic  room,  up  to  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  Cabinets  PariicuUers,  between  two 
rows  of  fixed  eyeballs,  like  a  cutter  running 
the  blockade  of  a  double  row  of  forts. 

When  he  had  vanished  there  was  a  buzz, 
as  of  many  startled  wasps. 

**  That's  the  member  for  Paris." 

"  Horace  Gerold,  the  new  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg,  who  winged  the  Revolutionist  the 
other  day." 

"He  doesn't  look  a  very  pleasant  cus 
tomcr,  with  those  black  clothes  of  his,  and 
that  frowning  face,"  remarked  an  ex-blanket 
vendor,  rather  seated. 

^  He  is  very  handsome,"  put  in  the  smart 
lady  of  the  counter,  scratching  out  her  blot. 
"  I  guessed  he  must  be  somebody  when  he 
first  came  here." 

"  Don't  say  but  he  hasn't  good  looks ;  but 
what  a  proud  face  to  him  — just  as  if  he  was 
ready  to  stick  one  through  for  a  nothing, " 
commented  another  dealer,  also  rather 
scared,  and  late  in  the  pickle  way. 

"  I've  seen  him  riding  about  here  pretty 
often  lately, —  fine  nag,"  observed  a  retired 
captain,  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  hair 
clipped  into  bristles,  purple  physiognomy. 

**  So  have  I,"  assented  he  of  the  ez« 
pickles. 

"  Did  you  say  he  rode  about  here  every 
day  ?  "  quickly  inquired  a  sociable  stranger, 
who  had  entered  tne  restaurant  very  soon 
after  Horace,  and  seemed  smilingly  anxious 
to  strike  up  a  conversation. 

"  I  didn't  say  every  day,  but  I  might  have 
done  it,"  returned  the  captain,  with  a  praise- 
worthy regard  for  exactness.  "  The  fact  is, 
the  Duke  has  been  here  every  day  this  past 
fortni<Tht  or  more,  I  do  believe." 

**  An,  dear  me  ! "  said  the  sociable  stran- 
ger, and  he  be^an  assaulting  a  hifteck  with 
great  vigor.  T^obody  knew  the  affable 
gentleman,  but  it  was  noticed  by  and  by  that 
he  somehow  persisted  in  lingering  over  his 
finished  breaxfast  until  the  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg  had  gone.  Then  he  jumped  up,  went 
out  and  looked  very  much  as  it  he  were  fol- 
lowing the  young  nobleman. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Alcibiade,  always  gig* 
gling  and  moist,  was  doin^  the  best  honor 
m  his  power  to  the  breakfast  which  Horace 
had  ordered,  and  ingurgitating  Rhine  wine 
with  the  a<lmirable  confidence  of  those  who 
are  unused  to  that  class  of  beverage.  He 
drank  it  in  tumblers :  ^  For,"  said  he  prac- 
tically, **  those  'ere  long-stemmed  glasses 
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do  slip  about  to  io  foor  fingen : "  which 
wms  true  eaou^h,  lor  one  of  the  long* 
■teroro<*d  clash's  had  slipped  aboat  so  from 
hift  firi'jrni  on  to  tlie  floor. 

**S()  viMi  expoc-t  Monsiear  FiloeeUe?" 
remarkini  H«>raot%  as  IL  Alcibiade  poured 
down  hi.«  fourth  lumbler. 

'*  Yfs,  M.  Hurac-e  —  I  mean,  IL  le  Doc 
This  *ere  fizzin:;  bock's  (i^ood  stufi^  IVe 
never  ta^Minl  any  of  it  before,"  and  he 
■narkfHl  his  lips. 

**  l*ra y  let  me  fill  your  f^ass." 

**  Di>a*t  mind  if  Tdo,  M.  Horace  —  I  beg 
paninn.  I  wi^h  I  eould  get  into  the  way 
of  callitvj  ytm  M.  le  Due.** 

^  C.ill  me  M.  Horace.    I  prefer  it" 

"  Ob,  nu  !  tliat  would  never  do ;  a  duke's 
a  duke, —  bang  it! — and  it's  not  every 
day  I  p't  the  treat  of  brejikfasunor  witli 
one,  or  off  f^uch  a  feed  as  this.  What  did 
you  say  tliis  here  dish  was, —  salmis  of 
pheasant?  Devilish  good  I  But,  as  you 
was  askin<;,  M.  le  Due,  I  expect  Filoselle. 
And  ril  tell  you, —  1  don't  mind  tellini;  you, 
for  you'll  keep  a  secret  —  me  and  him  is 
mounting;  a  plot.** 

**A  plot?" 

•*  Ay "  (<lown  went  tumbler  number 
five)  ;  **  you  know  Filoselle  was  spoony  off 
my  hister.  I  don't  mind  Filoselle;  he's 
not  of  our  rank,  for  we're  rentiers^  and  he's 
obli'jed  to  work  for  his  bread :  but  he's  a 
goo<i  fellar.  When  we  used  to  be  at  the 
sliop,  and  I  was  in  my  sebool-days,  he  used 
to  tip  mo  a  nap.  now  and  then  when  I  was 
hard  up.  I  don't  want  any  of  'em  now ; 
I've  pot  plenty  of  cash "  (M.  Alcibiade 
slapfH'd  the  twin  pockets  of  his  trousers, 
and  some  loose  silver  and  copper  therein 
litted  up  tlu'ir  jingling  voices  in  testimony). 
**  l^it  all  the  saine,  1  remember  what  Filo- 
selle (lid  for  nu\  and  one  $rood  turn  deserves 
another.  WVll,  Filoselle  thinks  he's  been 
tri'ated  shabbily  because  he  was  cut  out  by 
the  Prince  of  Angola.  You've  heard  about  the 
Prin<e  proposint^  to  Geonrettc.  No  ?  Tiens 
c*es(  dro'e^  1  tliou;;ht  the  Prince  might  have 
told  you,  per'aps,  being  your  fnend.  Well, 
he  did ;  he  pi'0[)oscd ;  came  down  in  the 
nobbiest  trap  you  ever  saw,  in  black  togs, 
with  his  decorations,  and  (nnk  stocidngs  to 
his  i<H)tnian's  le<;s,  quite  the  swell.  And  as 
I  said  to  Filo<eIle,  *  You  couldn't  expect, 
old  chap,  we  should  think  about  you  when 
we  had  a  chance  of  making  Georgette  a 
Princess.  Bis'ness  is  bis'ness,  hang  it. 
However.  Georgette  refused  the  Prince  — 
slap-up  she  did  —  told  him  she  wouldn't 
have  him." 

M.  Alcibiade  heaved  a  chagrined  sigh 
that  de<<:enerated  into  a  hiccou<Th.  Horace 
was  paying  the  keenest  attention. 

**  Yes,  refused  him,"  continued  M.  Alci- 
biade, lugubriously.     **  It  was  a  shocking  I 


adl  for  us  alL  Mother  die  bf>rainp  Talfar 
as  a  aoince ;  father  took  it  better  —  said 
sometning  alxMxt  its  aerring  us  right ;  bati 
didn't  like  it  betttf  than  noother,  for  Fd 
ah^eady  cat  off  and  ti^d  aome  chaps  abom 
it's  being  cock  sore ;  and  when  they  see  mi 
now  some  of  'em  says,  <'Ow  about  the 
Prince  ? '  which,  yoQ  know,  isn't  piemsast 
for  a  fellar." 

M.  Alcibiade  made  aa  abrupt  effort  to 
reach  the  hock  bottle,  but  ooly  succeeded 
in  knocking  over  the  saltK^lar. 

**  Allow  me,"  said  Horace,  replenishing 
his  guest's  glass,  tfaoi^h  not  without  some 
apprehension,  tor  the  sparkling  iced  liquid 
was  beginning  to  produce  its  effect  on  IL 
Alcibiade's  manner,  but  e^wcially  on  his 
countenance. 

*'  How  hot  it  is  I "  exclaimed  the  latter, 
when  his  sixth  tumbler  had  gone  at  one 
gulp  the  way  of  the  fifth ;  and  he  drew  out 
his  nandkerchief  to  fan  himself.  As  he  did 
so  a  key  fell  out  of  his  pocket  on  to  the 
carpet. 

Horace  picked  it  np  and  restored  it  to 
him. 

«  This  is  yours,  I  think?" 

^  Oh,  thank  you,  M.  le  Due  1  —  (hiccoogfa) 
— -I  mushn'  lose  that.  Admits  into  our 
house  and  garden.  It's  my  latch-key,  that 
I  let  myself  in  with  when  I  go  to  Paris  on 
a  spree,  and  don't  return  — (hiccough,  grin 
and  wink) —  t  —  t —  till  morning." 

The  impressed  waiter  here  entered  after 
the  cannon-ball  manner  of  his  kind,  cleared 
away  the  salmi  and  broken  salt-cellar,  in- 
troduced omelette  aoufflte,  Roquefort  cheese 
and  pulled  bread,  and  Tanished  with  an 
order  for    coffee,  chartre^isey  and    civrars. 
Whilst  he  was  in  the  room  M.  Alcibiade 
endeavored  to  maintain  a  dignified  attitude, 
which  resulted  in  his  almost  rolling  off  his 
chair  and  having  to  be  propped  up     When 
the  waiter  was  gone,  he  fell  to  on  the  ome- 
lette and   remarked   perplexedly  on  the 
giddying  properties  of  fresh  air,  which  had 
almost  knocked  him  off  his  chair  just  now. 
Ho  rallied  at  the  coffee,  perhaps  under  the 
influence  of  a  giant  glass  of  seltzer-water, 
which  Horace  counselled  him  to  take ;  and 
having  inserted  a  flat  panatdla  screw-wise 
into  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  begun  to 
suck  it  as  if  it  were  a  stick  of  liquorice, 
showed  himself  disposed  for  more  talk. 

^  You  were  telling  me  about  the  interest- 
ing plot  between  yourself  and  M.  Filoselle," 
said  Horace,  handing  him  a  light^^d  match 
for  his  cigiur. 

"  Ha  1  I've  got  to  go  on  with  that — let's 
see  where  I  was  —  i  was  saying  how  that 
silly  girl  had  refused  the  Prince — yes, 
that's  it  —  and  how  the  chaps  was  chaffing 
me,  which  wasn't  pleasant,"  resumed  ll 
Alcibiade.  with  intermingled  hiocoughing 


nrrBE  pooula. 
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mnd  puffing.  ^  Well,  we  was  down  in  the 
mouth  for  a  good  ten  days  afterwards,  ask- 
ing ourselves  what  she  should  besostoopid 
for,  and  hoping  she  would  think  better  of 
it,  and  send  back  for  the  Prince,  but  she 
didn't,  but  oni/  moped  and  cried  by  her- 
self. And  then  came  your  father's  funeral, 
M.  le  Due,  to  which  me  and  the  guv'nor 
both  went,  because  M.  Grerold  (hiccough) 
once  saved  the  guv'nor's  life,  and  gratitude, 
as  the  guv'nor  says,  ought  to  come  as  regu- 
lar after  a  good  deed,  as  profits  after  a  good 
investments  We  was  at  the  cemetery,  M. 
le  Due,  me  and  the  guv'nor  (hiccough^  and 
we  was  quite  close  when  you  grabbea  hold 
of  that  radical  cove  by  the  throstle  and 
tort  him  to  behave  himself  by  rolling  him 
into  the  pit  and  yourself  on  to  the  top  of  him. 
And  we  waited  in  Brussels  till  next  day  to 
hear  what  would  come  of  it,  and  me  and 
the  guv'nor  was  precious  fflad  when  we 
heard  that  you'd  spoilt  his  fin  for  him  so 
that  he  wouldn't  jaw  away  out  of  his  turn 
again."  (Two  consecutive  hiccoughs.  M. 
Aicibiade  struck  a  match  to  relight  his 
panatella^  which  had  gone  out.) 

*^  M.  Filoselle  was  at  the  funeral  too.  Is 
that  what  you  were  going  to  say  ?  "  inter- 
mpted  Horace,  frowning  slightly,  and  with 
some  impatience. 

'*  Ha !  1  was  cominor  to  that  Yes,  M.  le 
Due,  that's  just  it  We  met  Filoselle  there, 
too,  glum  and  genteel  in  his  black  clothes, 
but  he  made  believe  to  be  shortrsighted  and 
stared  the  other  wav  when  we  passed  (hic- 
cough), and  I  don't  believe  he'd  have  spo- 
ken to  us  at  all,  if  the  ^v'nor  hadn't  waited 
for  him  afterwards,  and  held  out  his  hand 
and  asked  him  to  make  it  up ;  for  the  guv'- 
nor always  stuck  by  Filoselle.  Filoselle 
hesitated  a  bit,  but  then  gave  in  and  asked 
how  Georgette  was,  in  a  stiff-starched  voice 
like.  But  when  he  heard  how  Georgette 
had  turned  the  Prince  off —  for  the  suv'nor 
spouted  it  all  out  —  (hiccouo^h),  he  bright- 
ened up  —  my  eye  how  he  did  brighten  up, 
and  you  couldn't  have  seen  him  happier  if 
he'd  become  emperor.  '  Ah,  my  adored 
Georgette  I '  shouted  he,  ri^ht  out  aloud ;  *  I 
knew  you'd  remain  faithful  to  your 'Ector ; ' 
then  he  almost  blubbed,  and  so  did  the 
guv'nor  (hiccough),  saying  nothing  ever 
came  of  turning  off  one  man  to  try  and  get 
a  better  one ;  and  as  I  knew  it  was  no  gMxi 
hoping  to  make  Creorgette  understand  rea- 
son, now,  I  said  the  same  thing,  and  we  all 
went  and  dined  together,  Filoselle  standing 
treat,  for  he  said  he'd  been  earning  cash 
by  the  heaps  lately.  And  when  the  sweets 
was  on  the  table  —  compote  (Tananas  and 
such  like  —  the  guv'nor  (hiccough)  drank 
Filoselle's  health,  and  said  that  all  might 
oome  right  yet,  and  then  us  three  —  me, 
the  guv'nor  and  liim  —  mounted  that  plot 


of  ours,  which  is  to  help  Filoselle  to  get 
married,  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

**  How  so  ?  "  Horace's  eyes  peered  anx- 
iously into  the  besotted  physiognomy  oppo- 
site him. 

"  Oh,  it's  like  this,  (puff-hiccough-puff)  : 
Georgette  only  told  mother,  but  not  father, 
why  she  had  refused  the  Prince,  but  father 
knows  it  was  because  she  loved  somebody 
else ;  and  that  somebody  else  can  only  be 
Filoselle,  as  he  says,  and  Filoselle  is  of'^the 
same  opinion.  But  mother  wouldn't  hear 
talk  of  Filoselle  yet,  for  she's  too  sore  about 
the  Prince,  and  maybe  she  hopes  he'll  still 
come  back  and  get  Georgette  to  accept 
him  —  which  'ud  be  stunning,  but  too  good 
to  be  true.  So  I  come  here  twice  a  week 
to  meet  Filoselle,  and  take  letters  from  him 
to  Georgette  and  bring  back  the  answers. 
This  here  cigar  of  mine  won't  keep  alicht, 
(hiccough)  —  this  is  the  second  time  I've 
come.  1  took  a  letter  last  time,  and  I  bring 
back  the  answer  to-day.  That  is,  I  don^ 
bringone,  for  there  wasn't  any." 

"  There  was  no  answer  ?  " 

^  No,"  M.  Aicibiade  grinned,  hiccoughed, 
and  put  on  an  arch  leer.  "Georgette 
seemed  surprised  when  she  got  the  letter, 
but  that  of  course  was  all  gammon,  such  as 
girls  love  to  play.  She  won't  give  me  an 
answer  just  yet,  but  by  and  by  she  will ;  and 
meantime  I'll  warrant  she'll  get  talking 
mother  round  on  the  sly,  as  Filoselle  advises 
her  to  do  in  the  letter.  My  eye,  Filoselle 
does  love  her,  and  if  you  want  to  see  a 
chap  spoony,  look  at  him  —  he  says  that  the 
^irl  who'll  turn  off  a  Prince  to  keep  faith- 
ful to  the  man  she  likes,  deserves  to  be  fed 
on  gold  out  of  a  diamond  spoon,  that's  what 
Filoselle  says." 

Horace  swallowed  his  glass  of  chartreuse 
in  silence  and  then  said,  looking  hard  at 
M.  Aicibiade:  "Did  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette refuse  the  Prince  beyond  recall." 

"  Oh,  yes !  (hiccough),  cooked  his  goose 
completely.  Manette,  our  maid,  said  a 
pin's  head  might  have  knocked  him  down 
when  he  went  out.  This  here  second  cigar 
won't  (p-p-pufT)  draw  better  than  the  first 
— AL  le  Due,  when  a  gal  is  spoony  off  one 
chap,  it  seems  it  ain't  like  with  us  men ; 
she  can't  abide  the  sight  of  the  others.  I'm 
not  like  that  —  I  love  all  the  gals.  Still,  I 
bet  if  Filoselle  had  had  a  sister  that  had 
been  making  love  to  me,  and  the  Prince  of 
Areola  had  had  another  sister  that  had 
been  doing  the  same,  I  should  have  sent 
Filoselle's  sister  to  the  rightabout  in  very 
quick  time  and  not  been  such  a  muff  as 
Georgette." 

Horace  looked  at  his  watch.  Tl^ere  was 
some  agitation  in  his  manner. 

"  I  see  it  is  nearly  one,  M.  PochemoUe. 
I  You  wiU  excuse  my  ringing  for  the  waiter." 
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"  I  wonder  at  Filoeelle  not  coming  yet," 
hiccoQji^hed  M.  Alcibiade,  "but,  by  gad, 
now  I  think  of  it,  per*ap8  he  may  be  in  the 
billiani-room  all  this  while,  and  so  missed 
the  waiter.'*  He  sta^ered  to  his  legs. 
"  I  say,  though,  M.  le  Due,"  (this  as  Uie 
bill  was  being  settled), "  it's  awfully  kind  of 
your  stumpin*  up  for  me  in  this  way,  hanged 
if  it  isn't.  I  owe  you  a  feed,  mind,  and 
we'll  have  some  more  of  that  fizzing  hock. 
I  sha'n't  forget  it  in  a  hurry,  that  I  won't." 
He  clutched  at  his  hat  on  the  peg,  but  los- 
ing his  balance  at  that  critical  moment,  and 
being  oblii^ed  to  hold  on  by  his  head  cover- 


ing, 


was  within  an  ace  of  tearing  it  in  two. 


*'  Will  you  come  down  and  shake  hands 
with  Filoselle,  M.  le  Due  V "  was  his  next 
remark.  He  was  grasping  the  back  of  the 
chair  to  steady  himself,  and  speaking  with 
a  meritoriously  determined  attempt  at 
gravity. 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  must  forego  that  pleasure  : 
I  must  be  at  the  Corps  L^gislatif  at  two. 
Pray  remember  me  to  him." 

Horace  was  obliged  to  submit,  not  to  the 
handshakini;,  but  to  the  affectionate  em- 
brace of  M.  Alcibiade,  whose  sole  regret 
was  that  this  brotherly  ceremony  was  not 
witnessed  by  the  whole  population  of  Meu- 
don  assembled.  The  embrace  of  a  Duke 
had,  however,  this  satisfactory  effect,  that 
it  for  a  moment  sobered  him  and  enabled 
him  to  totter  down  stairs,  holding  his  head 
erect,  without  breaking  his  neck,  thanks 
partly  to  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  wai- 
ter, the  collar  of  whose  coat  he  clutched. 
Horace,  having  to  wait  till  his  horse  was 
round,  did  not  immediately  follow  him.  He 
paced  the  small  room  with  an  excited  step 
but  a  beaming  eye. 

"Then  she  loves  me  still  as  much  as 
ever,"  were  the  words  he  would  have  doubt- 
less uttered  had  he  spoke  his  thoughts 
aloud.  **  She  loves  me  above  every  thing 
on  earth  since  she  can  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  this  for  me.  And  I  who  accused 
her  of  having  jilted  that  wretched  traveller 
so  as  to  win  the  Prince  !  I  who  cast  in  her 
teeth  that  her  refusal  of  the  Prince  was  only 
a  comedy  she  was  playing  to  some  schem- 
ing end  or  other  1  How  see  her  now  to 
ask  her,  pardon,  to  make  my  peace  with 
her  and  vow  that  nothing  shall  ever  come 
between  us  again.  I  must  see  her  alone, 
but  how  ?  " 

His  foot  struck  against  something  on  the 
ground.  He  looked  down.  There  was  the 
key  which  M.  Alcibiade  ought  to  have  put 
back  into  bis  pocket,  but  which  he  had  put 
on  to  the  carpet  instead,  his  faculties  being 
absorbed  in  nock.  The  key,  M.  Alcibiade 
had  mentioned,  admitted  to  the  garden  as 
well  as  to  the  house.  Horace  had  only  to 
go  down  stairs  to  restore  it  to  the  owner. 


He  hesitated  half 
kept  it. 


a  moment,  and 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

IC.  OBIBAUD  MAKES  A  8FEECH. 

On  leaving  Meudon,  he  rode  straiglift 
into  Paris.  Like  most  ambitions  men, 
whose  range  of  mind  is  not  exten«ive^  Hor- 
ace Ceroid  could  devote  himself  bat  to  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  but  to  that  thing,  whal^ 
ever  it  was,  he  gave  himself  np  wholly. 
When  he  was  pursuing  love  affairs  the  en- 
tire world  mignt  have  been  dead  for  all  tJie 
thoughts  he  bestowed  upon  it ;  all  his  own 
interests  even,  except  the  particular  oae  in 
hand,  were  for  the  time  being  banished 
frova.  his  reflections.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  political,  politics 
were  the  only  aims  he  had  present  before 
him.  They  engrossed  him  as  if  he  loved 
them,  which  he  did  not ;  or  as  if  he  under- 
stood them,  which  he  did  still  less.  Thos 
it  was  that  twenty  minutes  after  leaving 
Meudon,  where  he  had  resolved  that  before 
long  he  would  see  Georgette,  and  see  her 
alone,  he  was  riding  down  the  Champs 
Elys^es  in  a  brown  study,  his  mind  already 
roaming  on  to  scenes  where  M.  Gribaod, 
ofiSicial  candidatures,  and  parliamentary 
speeches,  played  the  leading  parts,  and 
whence  love  consequently  was  excluded. 
At  home  he  found  Ang^Iique  not  anxious 
about  his  absence  during  tne  whole  mom- 
ing,  as  he  had  rather  feared  she  would  be. 
His  morning  rides  were  become  so  regular ; 
and  so  regularly  did  they  lengthen  every 
day,  that  she  was  resigned  to  them,  never 
asked  where  he  had  been,  never  showed 
that  she  suspected  it ;  but  only  inquired  in 
her  sweet  way  whether  he  had  had  a  'good 
ride,  and  on  occasions  like  the  present,  when 
he  returned  extrarlate,  whether  he  had 
lunched. 

Answering  both  questions  in  the  affir- 
mative this  time,  he  kissed  his  young  wife 
rather  more  tenderly  than  usual.  This  is 
a  way  with  husbands  who  have  faithless- 
ness on  their  conscience ;  and  try  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  by  simulating  a  great 
deal  of  love,  they  are  making  honorable 
amends  for  the  total  want  of  it.  The  only 
possible  inconvenience  of  the  system  is  tluit 
of  the  wife  seeing  through  the  device,  which 
generally  happens. 

'*  Nothing  new,  child  ?  "  he  asked,  in  ap- 
pendix to  the  more  than  usually  tender  kiss, 
and  Angelique  replied  that  there  was  noth- 
ing ;  the  remark  being  echoed  by  the  (M- 
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mean  Ilero,  who,  astride  upon  a  camp- 
stool,  in  the  garden,  opposite  to  Ang^lique 
and  Aunt  Eforoth^e,  on  chairs,  had  been 
reading  them  the  morning  papers. 

*'  There  has  been  a  shocking  marder.  An 
nncle  cut  into  small  pieces  by  his  nephew, 
and  left  wrapped  up  in  bits  of  newspapers 
on  curb-stones,"  ejaculated  Aunt  Dorotn^, 
diflmally.  ^I  shall  dream  about  this  to- 
night." 

••  Yes,  there's  *hat  in  the  way  of  news," 
laughed  the  Cri.iiean  Hero,  ^  and  amongst 
the  electoral  intelligence  I  see  that  Areola 
has  bsued  his  address.  You  must  have  had 
a  pretty  serious  tiff  with  him,  Duke,  to 
bring  him  up  against  you  like  this.  Why, 
not  a  month  ago  you  were  hand  in  gloTC 
together." 

"  The  Prince  is  a  Bonapartist  and  I  am 
not,**  answered  Horace,  uneasily,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  paper. 

^The  address  is  tame,"  observed  the 
Hero,  as  he  saw  Horace  glancing  at  it. 

'*  Very,"  said  Horace,  when  he  had  read 
it  through;  but,  perhaps,  in  his  inmost 
mind  he  thought  differently,  for  when  he 
went  out  again  to  go  down  to  the  House, 
his  brow  was  knit,  and  he  stepped  out  of 
his  brougham,  saying  to  himself,  that  it 
would  be  a  pretty  thing  if  his  political  ca- 
reer was  to  be  cut  abniptly  short  by  this 
Prince  of  Areola. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  appeared  at 
the  Corps  L^pslatif  since  his  father's  fu- 
neral, and  on  his  crossing  the  threshold  of 
the  Debate  Room,  a  hush  fell  on  the  assem- 
bly, then  gathered  for  the  last  time  prior 
to  the  dissolution.     Much  curiosity   was 
there  amongst  the  honorable  members  to 
see  how  their  colleague  would  disport  him- 
self afler  his  famous  duel ;  some  anxiety  to 
behold     whether    his    ducal    honors    had 
changed  him,  and  whether  he  would  be  as 
much  of  a  Radical  as  before.     The  Minis- 
terialists on  the  extreme  Rif^ht,  who  knew 
no  compromise  with  duty,  but  voted  fear- 
lessly before  God  and  man  as  they  were  or- 
dered to  do,  wondered  how  M.   Gribaud 
would  bear  himself  towards  the  new  duke. 
They  had  heard  that  M.  de  Hautbourg  was 
to  be  opposed  by  Government,  but  they 
were  half  prepared  for  some  touching  scene 
of  reconciliation  on  this  last  day.     A  sol- 
emn recantation  of  errors  on  the  one  hand, 
a  magnanimous  absolution  on  the  other; 
much  as  on  the  breaking-up  day  at  a  pri- 
vate school,  the  boy  who  has  been  unruly 
during  the  half-year  makes  his  humble  mea- 
eulpa^  and  promises  to  behave  better  next 
term  on  condition  of  not  being  expelled. 
Indeed,  the  proceedings  on  the  closincr  day 
of  session  in  the  Corps  L<Sgblatif,  closely 
reminded  one  of  going-home-day,  in  a  well- 
conducted  academy  for  young  gentlemen. 


First,  the  head-usher.  Minister  M.  Gribaud, 
made  a  speech,  shortly  summarizing  the 
events  of  the  term,  complimenting  the  pu- 
pils on  the  amount  of  work  they  had  done, 
and  extolling  tlie  virtue  of  obedience,  with- 
out which  no  progress  is  possible.  Then 
the  best  pupil  in  the  school  —  that  is,  the 
most  prominent  member  on  the  Right  — 
rose,  and  bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  as- 
sistance received  during  work-hours  by  their' 
much-esteemed  teacher.  He  hoped  M.  Gri- 
baud had  found  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  prom- 
ised on  their  behalf  (hat  they  would  en- 
deavor to  merit  his  approbation,  both  by 
studious  attention  to  his  precepts  during 
the  recess,  and  by  diligent  practice  of  the 
same  when  they  return^  to  their  work  next 
half.  Lastly,  the  Head-Master,  President, 
blandly  reminded  everybody  that  they 
would  CO  back  to  the  bosom  of  their  fami 
lies  wiui  that  satisfaction  which  the  accom- 
plishment of  duty  always  brings — the 
mens  conscia  recti  of  which  the  poet  speaks. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say  but  to  wish 
them  pleasant  holidays,  and  hope  that  next 
time  be  and  they  met  again,  he  would  see 
them  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ; 
and  so:  — 

Ite  domam,  sataiw;  Tenlt  beapenu;  Ite  Capells. 

Horace's  arrival  did  not  interrupt  this 
programme,  for  nothing  had  yet  commenced. 
The  boys  were  emptying  their  desks  of 
their  contents  and  making  convenient  bun- 
dles of  them  to  carry  away.  Some  amused 
themselves  by  turning  the  keys  of  their 
desks  in  the  locks,  making  snap,  snap 
noises.  The  keys  were  to  be  lefl  in  the 
desks  to-day,  and  not  carried  away,  so  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  damaging  them. 
Everybody  was  more  or  less  eccentrically 
attired  in  shooting-coats  and  colored  shirts^ 
indicative  of  precipitate  departure  to  the 
railway-station  as  soon  as  the  school-gates 
should  be  opened;  and  everybody  was 
talking  at  his  loudest,  until  the  entry  of  the 
unruly  pupil  produced  the  lull  already 
mentioned. 

Then,  just  as  at  school  when  the  unruly 
pupil  appears,  all  the  other  boys  who  are 
m  disgrace  instinctively  rally  'round  him  in 
order  to  feel  less  isolated  in  their  guiltiness ; 
so  when  Horace  took  his  seat  he  at  once 
became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  honorable  members,  who,  having 
either  made  incautious  speeches,  or  so  far 
forgotten  themselves  as  once  or  twjce  to 
vote  wrong ;  or  been  in  any  other  way  dis- 
obedient to  M.  Gribaud,  during  the  past 
session,  were  aware  that  they  would  be  left 
to  shiil  for  themselves  at  the  next  elections. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Alsatian  count 
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who  wanted  ProtesUnt  school-leachen,  the  | 
Ga«roD  niarquiB  who  wished  to  have  his 
brother  inatK*  a  CathoUo  bishop,  and  nam- 
U*n(  of  oUicr  worthios  of  the  same  calibre. 
All  tht*^  tri'Dtlfinen  were  Tehementlj  o]>- 
p>s(*<l  to  Uko  h)  ^t4-in  of  official  candidatures, 
rbcy  had  U*i*n  otlicial  candidates  them- 
»4'lvi*!<;  but  that  didn't  matter.  Liberalism 
siumuTiMl  in  their  patriotic  soals.  They 
were  full  of  the  jiet>ple*8  riiihts.  They 
could  no  lon'/er  C(>ns<-ientioa9ly  submit  to 
see  Fr;in(*e  deprivi*d  of  her  just  liberties. 
Next  M'>:*ion  when  rt»-electe<l  —  and  every 
one  of  these  iiitere>tin'^  neo-liberals  made 
certain  tliut  he  would  Ik?  re-elected  —  they 
would  form  a  constitutional  opposition 
party  of  whiih  they  trusted  M.  le  Due  de 
iLiuiUmn:  would  assume  the  leadership; 
and  they  would  turn  out  M.  Gribaud,  not  a 
douht  of  it. 

A  iMTulianty  aliout  these  (::entlemcn  was 
that,  althouih  eaeh  felt  sure  of  his  own 
return,  thev  all  ptnick  commiserating  atii- 
tu<lei(  in  ullmUn'^  to  one  another*s  chances. 

"So  (irihaud  is  j:oin<»  to  oppose  usV 
Well,  1  don't  care  for  myself;  in  fact  I 
wouldn't  have  aeeepted  Government  a^ssist- 
ance,  if  it  had  b(*en  otfered  me.  But  it's 
uneoiiunonlv  hanl  on  vou  —  >'ou  who  onlv 
got  iu  by  an  ace  last  time,  with  the  bishop, 
prefect,  and  two  hundred  mayors,  all  push- 
lUii  Vim  t<);iithi'r." 

Honice  was  favored  with  condolences  of 
tliis  pattern  by  the  whole  of  the  forty. 

"  A  crying  shame,  I  call  it,  Monsieur  le 
Due." 

**  I'm  proud  to  say  Gribaud  hasn't  in- 
sulted w*€  with  any  offers  of  patronajje,  else 
I  would  have  cast  them  back  in  his  face, 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  has  behaved 
towards  you.**  (This  from  a  deputy  who 
an  hour  i)ctore  had  told  M.  Gribaud  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  fainilv,  and  that  the  loss 
of  his  seat  wouUl  Ix?  l)ei^jj^ary  to  him.) 

"it  seems,  M.  le  Due,  that  the  trince 
of  Areola  is  makin'jj  himself  very  popular 
at  UautlK>ur.r.  He  has  gone  down  there 
for  a  canvass,  and  is  sowing  his  money 
broadcast."  (This  was  a  charitable  fiction, 
invented  on  the  s|K>t.) 

"I  hear  he  is  poinir  to  build  them  a  new 
chun'h."    (Other  charitable  invention.) 

"  I  despise  the  Government  that  sanc^ 
tions  brilKTy."  (This  from  an  honorable 
member  who  on  his  last  return  had,  under 
Governraeut  sanction,  invested  ten  thou- 
sand francs  in  coniuroys,  five  thousand  in 
felt  hats,  ciiht  thousand  in  new  vestments 
for  rural  clenjry,  and  kept  seventy-seven 
parishes  drunk  on  the  day  of  poll  from 
morn  till  even-tide.) 

**  I  never  felt  any  esteem  for  Gribaud. 
Did  you  sec  what  an  insolent  look  he  gave 
you,M.  leDuc?" 


**  Ay,  lie  would  hare  deserved  a  slap  ok 
the  face  for  that  look." 

^  And  would  hare  got  it,  if  he  had  giv«B 
it  to  me." 

Now  here  was  another  fiction.  In  order 
to  reach  his  place  Horace  was  obliged  to 
pass  M.  Griband,  and,  in  so  doin?,  habsti 
ally  fisvored  him  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  which  the  Minister,  of  coarse,  re- 
turned. But  his  Excellency's  bows  were 
far  firom  insolent,  or  even  stiff.  Tk^^y  were 
the  cautions  bobs  of  a  statesman,  who.  wiik 
not  much  diplomacy  to  aid  him,  had  got  to 
steer  his  way  between  excess  of  afTabilitr 
and  the  counter-excess  of  reserve.  ll. 
Gribaud  had  no  desire  to  take  up  the  cod- 
crels  with  Horace.  If  the  latter  would  koo- 
too  to  him,  he  asked  for  nothinc:  more.  As 
to  his  opposing  him  at  fiautboorg,  that  was 
a  trifle,  for  Horace  had  only  to  make  his 
submission  any  time  before  the  poll  to  be 
hoisted  into  a  seat  somewhere  or  other — 
only  the  seat  would  not  be  Hautbourz,  if 
M.  Gribaud  could  help  IL  It  would  be  a 
seat  whence  Horace  could  be  turned  out  on 
misbehavior  —  say  one  of  those  halcyon 
constituencies  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
wittiest  nation  under  heaven  went  to  the 
poll  in  droves  of  a  thousand  head,  and,  on 
a  wink  fit)m  their  prefect,  would  attach 
thirty  thousand  names  to  a  petition,  calling 
upon  their  deputy  to  resign  his  place,  or 
leave  off  makin^:  speeches  asainst  the  Gov- 
ernment. M.  Gribaud  infused  all  these 
sentiments  into  his  bow,  which  would  have 
been  a  very  essay  on  Imperialist  statecraft 
if  bows,  like  verbal  utterances,  could  have 
been  taken  down  in  shortrhand.  And  the 
Minister  did  more,  for,  in  the  usher-like 
speech  to  his  pupils  going  home,  he  held 
out  the  fold  of  salvation  to  Horace,  offered 
him  extrication  from  the  Radical  whirlptool 
where  he  was  floundering,  and  a  safe 
8tandin<:r-4rround  on  the  Urra  firma  of 
Bonapartism. 

*'  1  cannot  conclude,"  said  he,  amidst  the 
loud,  long,  and  continued  cheering  which 
had  greeted  the  first  part  of  his  oration, 
commenting  upon  the  industrious  labors  of 
the  session,  —  **  I  'cannot  conclude  without 
a  reference  to  one  of  our  young  and  distin- 
guished colleagues,  whom  we  all  rejoice  to 
see  in  his  place  to-day,  afler  the  recent 
heavy  domestic  calamity  which  has  over- 
taken him.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  I 
need  not  say  that,  in  his  bereavement,  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  our  most  heartfelt 
sympathies.  It  was  my  fortunate  privilege 
to  be,  at  one  time,  bound  bv  ties  of  close 
friendship  with  the  eminent  t^atriot  who  has 
died  upon  a  foreign  soil,  and  though  we 
were  atteirwards  estranged  from  each  other 
by  those  differences  which,  alas !  too  oflen 
divide  public  men  —  for,  in  devoting  our- 
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■elves  to  our  country's  welfarSi  gentlemen,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice our  private  feelings  —  I  can  say  that  no 
one  resetted  the  circumstance  more  than 
myself;  that  no  one  felt  to  the  last  more  ad- 
miration for  the  chivalrous  illusions  of  the 
statesoian,  more  reverence  and  affection  for 
the  personal  character  of  the  man.     (Loud 
cheers.)     I  would  it  were  possible  to  pass 
unnoticed  an  event  with  which  the  lamented 
decease  of  our  prreat  countrvman  is  in  some 
way  associated  —  1  mean  the  scene  that  at- 
tended that  noble  Patriot's  funeral ;  but  I 
feel  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  miss  the  occasion 
of  deducing  a  moral,  which  1  hope  our  non- 
orable  colleague  will  lay  seriously  to  heart. 
There    are   political   classes   and   political 
theorists  with  whom  no  man  can  sympathize. 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  Our  honor- 
able colleague  has  been  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self what  is  the  worth  of  the  fraternity  which 
these  persons  preach  and  never  practice. 
But  let  him  be  assured  that,  in  that  party, 
such  men  are  not  the  exception ;  they  are 
the  rule.     It  is  the  party  of  envy,  calumny, 
and  incapacity,  the  party  where  every  man 
thinks  himself  born  with  a  soul  to  command, 
who  has  not  even  the  patience,  fortitude,  and 
modesty  to  obey.  For  men  of  mere  honesty  to 
ally  themselves  with  this  taction  is  to  risk 
contamination  in  its  most  insidious  forms ; 
but  for  a  man  who  is  gifled  with  youth,  a 
great  historical  name,  and  surpassing  tal- 
ents to  lend  even  his  fellowship  to  it,  would 
be  a  thins  in  every  way  sad  and  deplorable. 
It  would  be  the  wreck  of  a  promising  ca- 
reer, which  might  shine  with  a  peerless  lus- 
tre if  devoted  to  the  cause  which  we  on  these 
benches  serve  —  that  of  order,  of  justice,  of 
the  prosperity  and  true  greatness  of  France. 
(Enthusiastic  and  continued  cheering  from 
the  legislators  on  the  right.   The  forty  mal- 
contents,   clustered    together  in  a  lump, 
sneer,  snigger,  dig  their  elbows  into  one  an- 
other's ribs,  and  whisper,  "  Gammon  I  **  ^ 

Half  an  hour  afierwaiiis  the  portals  had 
closed  upon  Horace's  first  session  as  a  law- 
maker. Vehicles  of  every  description  were 
scurrying  away  from  the  door  of  the  House 
to  the  four  great  termini.  Honorable  ex- 
deputies  were  bidding  each  other  good-by 
and  good  luck ;  and  Horace  himself,  ex- 
member  for  Paris,  sauntered  eastwards 
through  the  streets  of  the  Circumscription 
which  he  no  longer  represented.  There 
was  a  crowd  colle<.'tod  widiout  the  gates  of 
the  building  to  watch  the  deputies  disperse, 
and  as  every  one  of  these  gentlemen  was 
cordialljr  and  contemptuous^  detested  by 
the  Radical  element  of  the  Parisian  popu- 
lation, Horace  benefited  by  the  contrast 
which  his  relative  liberalism  afforded,  and 
Was  cheered  by  about  two  dozen  gamins. 
As  h^  liiled  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of 
18 


I  this  cheap  ovation,  he  remembered  that  on 
that  same  spot,  many  years  before  he  himself 
was  born,  his  father  had  been  rapturously 
acclaimed  by  a  countless  multitude  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  un- 
der the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  when  outspoken 
Liberals  were  few,  and  when  every  parlia- 
mentary session  offered  a  series  of  stUTing 
popular  triumphs  to  those  who  dared  speak. 
How  different  his  father's  beginning  from 
his  own  I  Yet,  the  liberal  cause  had  even 
greater  need  of  champions  now  than  under 
the  Bourbons,  and  a  career  as  distinguished 
as  his  lather's  had  been  open  to  him  had  he 
chosen  to  follow  it.     Why  had  he  not  ? 

Then  came  the  refiections  —  But  what 
had  Manuel  Grerold's  career,  what  had  his 
speeches  and  example  profited,  since 
France  was  in  1857  politically  lower  than 
in  1827?  Was  it  worth  while  to  preach 
freedom  all  one's  days,  to  see  it  at  last  stran- 
gled in  a  night  by  a  crew  of  adventurers, 
who,  red-handed  afler  the  murder,  had  only 
to  appeal  to  the  nation  to  be  forthwith  ab- 
solved by  seven  million  voices !  Amongst 
those  seven  millions  there  were  assuredly 
many,  who,  before  cheering  the  hero  of  the 
coup-iTdtatj  had  cheered  Manuel  Gerold ; 
and  was  it  not  the  vanity  of  vanities  to  en- 
deavor to  please  such  weathercocks  V  Hor- 
ace asked  nimself  whether  his  father  would 
not  have  done  more  for  the  true  interests  of 
France,  if.  instead  of  advocating  an  ideal 
Republic  for  which  men  were  not  yet  ripe, 
he  nad  accepted  the  forms  of  Grovernment 
existing,  and  applied  himself  to  improve, 
without  subverting  them.  If,  for  instance, 
all  the  men  of  intellect  who  assailed  the 
dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  (and  Manuel 
Gerold  was  of  the  number)  had  joined  in 
consolidating  it,  the  senseless  revolution  of 
'48  would  never  have  happened,  ^nd  in  1857 
France  would  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  one  of  the  freest  constitutional  mon- 
archies in  Europe.  "  My  father  was  ahead 
of  his  time ;  I  will  keep  on  a  level  with 
mine,"  mentally  ejaculated  Horace.  **  If 
France  is  not  Republican  why  should  I  be  ? 
The  majority  of  the  country  accept  the  Em- 
pire :  they  vote  for  it,  they  prefer  it  to  other 
forms  of  government :  I  may  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  but  as  a  citizen  the  most  patriotic 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  submit.  They  talk  to 
us  of  the  prosperity  of  England,  but  li^ng- 
land  is  only  prosperous  and  free  because 
the  minorities  there  have  learned  to  obey  tlie 
majorities.  Every  man  does  not  set  up  a 
standard  of  government  for  himself,  and  try 
and  force  it  upon  his  fellows.  Where  is 
the  inducement  to  the  men  who  rule  us  to 
give  v»s  liberties  if  we  say :  *  Whatever  you 
do,  whether  you  govern  us  well  or  ill,  we 
will  combat  you  ?  '  Systematic  opposition 
excuses  systematic  despotism.     An  Eng- 
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liflhman  in  my  place  would  manage  to  be 

loyal  and  liberal  at  the  same  time :  —  lib- 
eral from  principle,  loyal  by  expediency. 
So  will  I  be.  By  loyalty  is  not  meant  ser- 
Tility ;  I  shall  faie  no  official  candidate  or 
8up])orter  of  Gribaud's.  I  will  struggle  to 
establish  in  France  the  parliamentary  liber- 
ties which  our  neighbors  have ;  and  if  I  suc- 
ceed I  shall  have  spent  my  life  to  better 
purpose  than  as  a  Republican  agitator,  hur- 
ryij?^  OD  my  countrymen  by  Utopian  doc- 
trines to  bootless  revolutions." 

Ue  quickened  his  pace.  There  were 
seductions  enough  in  the  career  of  French 
Whig,  which  he  was  sketching  out  for  him- 
self: it  led  to  honors  and  power,  in  the  first 
place,  to  reputation  in  the  next.  But  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  not  lose  his 
seat  in  the  House  ;  and,  here,  the  dispiriting 
prognostications  of  his  forty  malcontent  col- 
leagues of  a  sudden  chilled  him.  They  had 
done  their  very  utmost  as  good  colleagues 
that  they  were  to  represent  his  case  as  des- 
perate, and  as  he  was  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  steps  which  M.  Macrobe  had  taken  to 
insure  his  return  (to  do  him  justice,  he 
would  never  have  lent  his  countenance  to 
those  steps),  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Areola 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  already  triumphant. 
There  was  but  one  way — one  infallible 
way  —  to  prevent  that  triumph,  and  Horace 
shook  off  tne  last  relics  of  repugnance  which 
he  had  for  it. 

*'*  I  must  go  to  Clairefontaine,"  murmured 
he  resolutely.  "  The  estate  is  mine.  It  was 
unjustly  confiscated  by  the  ruffians  of '93, 
and  if  it  was  bought  back  with  slave  money, 
the  five  million  francs  we  have  paid  to 
.charities  during  the  last  five  years  are  a 
sufficient  expiation.  There  is  not  another 
family  would  have  done  so  much.  And 
besides,  in  my  hands  the  estate  will  be  an 
Instrument  of  good :  I  shall  use  the  influence 
it  gives  me  for  the  welfare  of  France." 

And  he  shaped   his  course  towards  the 
Law  Courts,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Emile. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

MANUEL     GEROLD'S      SONS     DITIDE      HIS 
INHERITANCE. 

"  I  THINK  you  will  find  Maitre  Emile 
Gerold  in  the  Second  Chamber,"  said  an 
affieible  Briefless,  in  the  Pleaders'  Hall 

The  Second  Chamber  was  one  of  the 
•Civil  Courts,  and  not  often  crowded. 
Horace  proceeded  to  it,  pushed  the  folding 
doors,  and  entered  into  quasi  solitude. 
The  auditory  was  scantily  attended,  the 


banisters'  benches  almost  empty;  hot  dia 
judges  were  at  their  post, —  seven  of  tfaeoi 
—  and,  what  is  more,  they  were  all  atten- 
tive. 

Emile  was  speaking. 

Horace  subsided  noiselessly  into  a  seat, 
and  behind  him  heard  the  following  mnt^ 
tered  dialogue  between  a  shabby  man  who 
took  snuflf  and  an  old  woman  who  ooib- 
plained  of  rheumatics:  — 

The  Shabby  3/an.  — ''Hark  to  him 
there,  Madame  Pomardier,  be  has  mauie 
another  point.     His  logic's  close.** 

The  Kheumadc  Woman,  —  ^  Mon  dieo. 
Monsieur  Garbillaud,  I  knew  that  the 
young  man  had  talent,  and  that's  why  I 
said  to  the  poor  young  thiu^ :  '  My  dear, 
if  you  mil  go  to  law  —  though,  in  my 
opinion,  goins  to  law  for  justice  is  like  go- 
ing to  a  puddle  for  spring-water  —  Td  st!« 
young  M.  Gerold.  He  won  a  suit  for  some 
neighbors  of  mine,  poor  bodies,  that  would 
never  have  had  a  sou  to  this  day  if  it  hada*t 
been  for  his  taking  up  their  case ;  but  that, 
my  dear,  doesn't  prove  that  hell  get  you 
righted,  for  good  luck  doesn't  come  twice 
in  one  season,'  said  I." 

The  S.  M.  —  "*  Hark  to  him  again 
Madame  Pomardier.  That  last  argument 
came  pat  down  on  the  nail.  Do  you  take 
a  pincn  ?  " 

The  R.  W.  —  "  Thank  you,  not  any  for 
me,  M.  Garbillaud.     There  is  that  Atuni- 
cipal  Guardsman  who  has  swung  open  that 
door  again :  that  man  can  never  have  had 
the  rheumatics  to  let  in  draughts  of  cold 
air  as  he  does.     Well,  as  I  was  saving,  the 
poor  young  creature  she  would  go  to  law, 
tor,  says  she :  *  Madame  Pomardier,  there 
must  be  a  God  in  heaven  to  prevent  the 
weak  being  wronged ; '  and   said  I,   *  My 
dear,  about  there  being  a  God  in  heaven  I 
don't  doubt,  but  as  to  his  interfering  with 
these  sort  of  matters  I  don't  believe  it's  his 
way,  for,'  says  I,  *  if  I  was  to  count  up  on 
my  fingers  ail  the  folk  I've  seen  get  less 
than  they  deserve,  and  all  the  other  folks 
I've  seen  c^et  more  than  they  had  a  right 
to,  I  shouldn't  have  fingers  enough ;  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  that  all  was  God's 
fault,  my  dear,  it  would  be  laying  too  much 
on  him.'     However,  good  words  never  yet 
mended   sore   trouble.     She  said  she  had 
right  on  her  side,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  gainsay  her.     She  was 
properly  married  to  her  dead  husband,  and 
for  that  man's  family  to  say  that  she  wasn't 
and  that  there  was  some  irre«:ularitr  in  the 
wedding,  owing  to  its  having  be<»n  done 
aV»road,  and  for  them  to  seize  that  pretex* 
to  try   and  take  away  from  her  tiie  two 
thousand  francs  a  year,  that  ought  to  be 
hers,  and  her  title  o\  wife  and  widow  which 
is  what  the  poor  young  creature  most  earei 
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for,  Is  a  crying  shame  as  I  do  say ;  and  so 
did  M.  Grerold  say  it  when  she  went  to  him 
about  it.  And  X  declare,  it  goes  to  one's 
heart,  it  does,  to  see  the  way  the  poor 
thing  is  lookin?  at  him,  there,  as  he  speaks 
for  her — see,  M.  Grarbillaud." 

Horace  followed  the  direction  of  the 
worthy  Madame  Pomardier's  glance,  and 
saw  a  slight  young  woman  with  a  careworn 
face,  dressed  in  deep  black  and  holding  a 
child  of  three  or  four  on  her  knee,  and 
gazing  at  F«nile  with  an  expression  of  anx- 
iety and  yearning  suspense  utterly  impos- 
sible to  depict.  She  seemed  to  be 
restraining  her  breath,  lest  the  faintest 
sound  should  prevent  her  defender's  voice 
from  reaching  the  judge's  ears ;  and  when 
he  produced  any  telling  argument,  looked 
from  him  to  them  with  suppliant,  wistful 
inquiry  to  see  whether  they  were  attending 
and  had  caught  the  words ;  and  then  from 
the  judges  to  her  child  as  though  to  mark 
whether,  young  as  he  was,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  it  was  his  mother's  honor 
that  was  being  debated.  Horace  turned 
from  this  group  to  Emile,  who  was  speak- 
ing as  he  always  spoke,  unaffectedly  and 
persuasively.  £Qs  manner  was  not  that  of 
some  of  his  more  eminent  colleagues  who 
pocket  an  enormous  fee,  read  your  brief 
naif  through,  and  plead  your  cause  like  a 
tired  parson  reading  the  evening  lessons. 
There  was,  probably,  no  fee  at  all  in  this 
case,  but  the  brief  haid  been  read  through, 
every  line ;  and  more  than  read  through  — 
pondered  over  long  and  thoughtfully,  for 
the  words  in  their  eloquent  earnestness 
flowed  limpid  and  unhesitating,  coming 
from  a  mind  and  heart  both  full  of  their 
subject.  There  would  have  been  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  true  Radical  barrister 
to  have  howled  democratic  platitudes, 
shrieked  anathemas  against  the  rich  who 
trample  down  the  poor,  and  earned  the 
good  graces  of  the  gallery  by  insulting  the 
judges.  But  Emile  as  usual  neglected  this 
mode  of  serving  his  client's  interests. 
He  was  modest  and  respectful  towards  the 
judges ;  and  the  result  was  no  failure,  for 
when  the  Imperial  Magistrates  returned 
from  their  council-room,  it  was  with  a  judg- 
ment for  the  Plaintiff,  on  all  points. 

The  young  woman  rose  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  tottered  forward  to  grasp  the 
hands  of  her  defender  and  swooned  at  his 
feet. 

Emile  lifted  her  gently,  committed  her 
to  the  care  of  some  friends,  amongst  whom 
the  worthy  Madame  Pomardier,  who  was 
blessing  his  name  aloud ;  and  came  away, 
happy  from  his  humble  triumph,  but  court- 
ing no'  thanks.  Horace  met  ^im  at  the 
door. 

It  was  evening  and  the  courts  were  being 


closed,  so  after  Emile  had  unrobed  himself 
in  the  vestiary,  the  brothers  set  off  for  the 
Bue  Ste.  Genevieve,  where  Emile  still 
resided  notwithstanding  that  the  retirement 
of  M.  Pochemolle  had  given  him  a  new 
landlord,  this  new  landlord  was  also  a 
draper  and  kept  the  name  of  Pochemolle 
with  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns  over 
hb  door  as  of  old,  the  privilege  of  doing 
so  having  been  conceded  to  him  for  an 
increase  of  purchase-money.  Thi  s  practice, 
by  the  way,  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
trade,  and  nobody  ever  appears  to  suspect 
that  writing  Pochemolle  over  a  house  where 
Pochemolle  no  longer  flourishes,  has  the 
same  sort  of  morality  about  it  as  pasting 
"  Old  Port "  on  a  bottle  that  does  not 
contain  that  beverage.  On  the  way  from 
the  Law  Courts,  Horace  did  not  allude  to 
the  subject  which  had  brought  him  to  see 
Emile.  He  talked  about  tlie  trial  with 
emotion  and  admiration ;  and  was  still  full 
of  the  topic  when  he  found  himself  seated 
in  his  old  quarters  in  the  lodgings  on  the 
third  floor  above.  Nothing  was  changed 
there  any  more  than  down  stairs,  where 
Horace  had  almost  expected  to  see  Georgette 
seated  at  her  counter  behind  the  window  and 
look  up  at  him  as  he  passed.  At  Horace's 
marriage,  Emile  had  removed  into  his 
rooms,  abandoning  his  own  to  a  stranger, 
and  there  stood  all  the  things  as  Horace 
had  left  them,  books,  pictures,  the  table 
where  Greorgette  used  to  lay  his  letters; 
and  the  shelves  off  which  she  had  helped 
him  collect  the  prohibited  writings,  tnat 
day  when  she  had  come  to  warn  him  of 
the  domiciliary  visit :  "  Why,  1  declare, 
you  even  use  my  old  pen-holder,"  said 
he,  glancing  at  the  desk  and  smiling  at 
Emile. 

"  My  favorite  pen-holder,"  answered  his 
brother  affectionately. 

Horace  took  up  a  roll  of  paper  that  lay 
on  the  sofa  —  it  looked  like  a  music-roll 
—  and,  playing  with  it  mechanically,  said : 
"  And  do  you  mean  to  cleave  forever  to 
these  rooms  and  to  this  life,  old  fellow  ?  I 
was  listening  to  you  to-day.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  the  Corps  Lidgislatif  who  can 
speak  as  you  do,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
are  three  at  the  Bar  who  can  speak  better. 
Every  thing  would  be  open  to  you  if  you  had 
any  ambition.  Do  you  remember  my  asking 
you  some  time  a^o  what  your  day-dreams 
were?  You  surely  have  some  visions  of 
greatness,  glory,  or  public  usefulness  ?  " 

As  if  to  answer  Horace's  question,  a 
waiter  from  a  neighboring  cooksnop  at  that 
moment  appeared  with  a  oasket  containing 
Emile's  dinner  —  the  fare  of  an  anchorite ; 
and  whilst  this  pitifully  frugal  repast  was 
bein^  set  on  the  table,  flanxed  by  a  half- 
pint  decanter  of  the  commonest  vin  ordinaire. 
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a  poor-looking  girl  of  twelve,  who  had 
come  in  behiad  the  waiter,  and  turned 
saddenly  shy  at  beholding  a  stranger, 
stammered :  ^'  Mother  said  you  had  left 
word  I  was  to  call  for  some  wine,  M. 
Gerold." 

Blushing  as  if  he  were  being  caught  in 
a  mean  act,  Emile  went  to  a  cupboard  and 
drew  out  two  bottles  with  the  well-known 
crimson  seals  of  the  Chateau  Lafitey  also  a 
parcel.  The  girl  seemed  doubtful  about 
the  parcel  being  for  her ;  but  Emile  whis- 
pered something,  and  the  girl  withdrew, 
thanking  and  courteiiying.  The  same  in- 
stant entered  the  concierge. 

'*M.  Emile,  there's  that  cripple  down 
below  who  called  the  other  day.  He  want- 
ed to  thank  you  for  what  you  nad  sent  him, 
but  couldn't  get  through  the  streets  fast 
enough  to  be  at  the  door  against  you  return. 
As  he  isn't  able  to  climb  the  staircase,  he 
asked  me  to  come  up  and  say  how  much 
obliged  he  is  to  you." 

"  xou  see,"  said  Emile  to  Horace,  and 
reddening  anew,  "  you  have  lighted  at  the 
hour  when  I  sometimes  receive  yisits." 
And  as  he  was  speaking  the  door  opened 
before  a  third  applicant.  This  time  it  was 
a  young  and  intelligent  workman  in  a 
bUuse.  He  had  some  books  under  his 
arm,  and  had  come  to  return  them,  as  well 
as  borrow  others. 

"  Well,  Denis,"  said  Emile,  when  the 
workman  had  chosen  the  volumes  he  want- 
ed —  volumes  of  Diderot's  "  Encyclopedic  " 
—  "I  hope  you  and  your  friends  have 
settled  matters  amicably  with  your  em- 
ployers, and  that  there  will  be  no  strike  ?  " 

"  Wo  feel  that  we  have  a  grievance,  M. 
Grerold,"  answered  the  workman,  in  a 
frank,  respectful  voice.  **  The  profits  of 
our  employers  have  gone  on  increasing,  and 
so  has  the  price  of  living,  yet  the  wages  in 
our  trade  have  not  changed  since  the  last 
ten  years.  But  I  have  told  the  men  what 
you  thought,  and  they  deputed  me  to  say 
that  they  would  be  guided  by  you,  and 
that  if,  ader  giving  tliem  a  hearing,  you 
were  of  opinion  that  their  present  demands 
were  not  fair,  they  would  modify  them." 

Horace  had  not  uttered  a  word  during 
this  succession  of  interviews;  but  whilst 
tLd  workman  was  speaking  he  opened  the 
scroll  he  had  taken  up.  It  was  an  address 
signed  by  five  thousand  mechanics  of  the 
Tenth  Circumscription,  and  offering  Emile 
their  suffrages  for  the  seat  which  he  him- 
self was  about  to  vacate.  The  memorial- 
ists wrote  that  they  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  vote  against  M.  Horace 
Gerold  at  the  last  election,  being  persuad- 
ed that  his  views  did  not  tally  witli  theirs, 
but  they  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  M.  Emile,  and,  if  he  would  I 


come  forward^  undertook  to  retnm  him  fres 
of  expense.  Horace  laid  down  this  docu- 
ment with  feelings  easy  to  underhand, 
and  watched  the  workman  take  his  leave : 
which  he  did  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
bows  to  nothing  save  intellect,  but  bends 
the  knee  before  that. 

When  he  was  gone  Horace  Uxk.  op  the 
scroll  a^ain. 

^*And  have  yoa  accepted  this  offer?" 
ssdd  he  to  Enule. 

"'  Accepted  an  offer  that  contains  an  im- 
plied slight  on  you ! "  answered  Emile,  ^dly 
and  a  little  reproachfully.  '*  You  could  not 
think  it.  In  so  &r  as  public  opinion  is 
concerned,  together  we  stand  or  fall.** 

"  Yes,  we  wiU,  will  we  not  ?  "  exclaimed 
Horace  in  an  outburst  of  eagerness,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulders.  *^  Let 
us  stand  by  each  other,  Emile;  and  we 
may  attain  fame  side  bv  side.  I  have  re- 
solved upon  going  to  Clairefontaine,  and 
do  you  come  with  me.  Our  landed  interest 
can  insure  our  being  both  elected  in  the  de- 
partment, and  we  can  labor  together  for  the 
true  interests  of  France,  and  for  the  glory 
of  our  own  family  name.  Whilst  our 
father  was  alive  I  respected  his  ideas  about 
Clairefontaine,  but  by  renouncing  that  es- 
tate any  longer  we  shall  be  discarding  the 
means  of  domg  a  great  good :  we  shidl  be 
like  soldiers  throwing  away  their  best 
weapons  before  battle." 

He  spoke  at  length  and  enthusiastically, 
unfolding  all  the  plans  he  was  forming, 
and  revealing  new  ones,  as  they  started 
extemporized  to  his  brain.  The  immense 
services  that  could  be  rendered  to  the 
Liberal  cause  was  the  chord  on  which  he 
harped  most  strenuously,  knowing  that  it 
was  the  one  which  would  strike  the  surest 
echo;  and  the  burden  of  his  whole  dis- 
course was  that  for  such  an  end  as  that 
any  honorable  means  were  justifiable. 

Emile  listened  to  him  without  apparent 
surprise,  though  not  able  to  repress  the 
shade  of  disappointment  that  stole  over  his 
face. 

"I  was  prepared  for  your  resolution 
about  Clairefontaine,"  said  he  quietly. 
**  And  the  moment  you  differed  from  any  of 
the  opinions  which  rendered  the  sacrifice 
imperative  on  our  father,  a  like  sacrifice 
ceased  to  be  binding  upon  you.  But  it 
gives  me  some  pain,  dear  fellow,  to  think 
of  your  rallying  to  the  Second  Empire ;  I 
would  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  bad  news 
sooner  than  that." 

"  But  I  don't  rally  in  the  sense  of  liking 
or  respecting  tlus  n5girae,  nor  for  my  own 
profit,"  exclaimed  Horace.  "WTiy,  man, 
to  take  a  comp<arison,  I  shall  be  only  doing 
what  you  did  this  very  afternoon.  Did  you 
respect    the   judges    before    whom    you 
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pleaded  ?  You  know  what  kind  of  men 
the  Empire  has  placed  on  the  judicial 
bench,  yet  in  your  client's  interest  you 
silenced  all  your  own  feelings,  spoke  rever- 
entially to  these  men,  and  won  your  cause. 
Well,  France  will  be  my  client;  I  will 
plead  for  her  rights,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
them  will  defer  to  those  who  hold  her 
freedom  in  their  keeping.    That  is  all." 

The  comparison  was  not  inapt,  but  it 
failed  to  shake  Emile,  who  answered :  ^*  We 
cannot  always  make  our  sentiments  fit  with 
logic ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  have  given  you 
the  best  of  my  reasons  when  I  say  that  as 
oar  father's  bones  must  rest  in  exile  so  long 
as  this  empire  lasts,  I  could  never  have  the 
courage  to  support  it.  Then,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Empire  will  ever  restore  our  liber- 
ties, for  those  who  respect  freedom  do  not 
bej^n  by  destroying  it.  But  supposing  I 
should  be  mistaken,  it  seems  to  me  there 
wotild  still  be  grounds  for  refusing  our 
allegiance.  The  establishment  of  the  l^ond 
£mpire  was  one  of  the  most  wanton  out- 
rages ever  perpetrated  upon  a  peaceful 
community,  and  it  is  like  offering  a  pre- 
mium for  such  acts  when  honorable  men  lend 
their  countenance  to  those  who  commit 
them.*' 

"  That  is  all  very  well,'*  cried  Horace, 
excitedly,  "  but  the  remark  may  be  reduced 
to  this :  that  you  would  rather  see  France 
fettered  under  the  Second  Empire  than 
free  from  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  would,"  replied  Emile  firmlv. 
**  I  think  in  the  first  place  our  country  should 
learn  what  it  costs  to  set  up  a  despot ;  and 
in  the  next  I  would  not  let  crowned  des- 
peradoes suppose  that  they  may  be  lefl  to 
reign  in  peace  by  restoring  liberties  which 
they  have  dishonestly  plundered.  Of  a 
robber  we  ask  more  than  restitution,  we 
demand  atonement.  I  would  have  patriots 
hold  aloof  from  the  authors  of  coups- 
d*etat — leave  them  to  themselves  until  they 
fell  by  their  own  weakness,  or  finidied  as 
they  began  in   violence." 

There  was  a  silence.  Emile  had  spoken 
with  perfect  calm,  but  with  a  kindling  light 
in  his  eye — just  the  light  that  comes  of 
immovable  purpose  assailed  by  sharp  ar- 
guments, the  spark  that  flashes  between 
flint  and  steel.  Horace  exclaimed  deject- 
edly :  "  It  is  no  use  trying  to  convert  you. 
You  reason  like  a  man  who  sets  up  an 
ideal  world  for  himself,  and  will  not  see 
that  you  can  benefit  your  species  more  by 
taking  account  of  their  foibles  and  errors 
and  luring  with  them,  than  by  preaching 
to  them  a  standard  of  political  excellence 
that  is  quite  beyond  their  reach.  Progress 
does  not  fly  on  the  wing,  it  plods  on  te- 
diously. In  a  hundred  years  men  will  not 
yet  be  ripe  for  the  republic  you  proDOse. 


Why  then  sacrifice  your  life  to  it  ?  Look  at 
our  father's  career.  What  was  i .  ?  —  a  pure 
and  generous  one ;  but  whom  has  it  bene- 
fited V  " 

"  Every  lover  of  what  is  good,"  answered 
Emile,  quickly.  "Every  man  who  pro- 
poses to  nis  fellows  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  politics,  art,  or  social  conduct, 
is  a  benefactor  of  humanity.  And  what 
does  it  matter  if  our  father's  example  has 
found  fliw  imitators?  Did  Raphael  paint 
his  '  Transfiguration '  in  vain  oecause  no 
picture  like  it  has  since  been  produced ;  or 
did  Milton  write  to  no  purpose  because 
*  Paradise  Lost '  will  remain  unrivalled  ?  The 
life  of  an  honest  man  is  a  beautiful  poem ; 
and  every  human  being  who  reads  it  will 
feel  better,  stronger,  more  hopeful  from  it. 
But  even  if  none  understood  the  life,  and 
if  none  were  found  to  take  pattern  by 
it,  there  it  would  still  remain  —  the  high- 
est, finest,  and  noblest  work  of  God."  He 
took  down  from  a  shelf  one  of  the  early 
editions  of  a  book,  then  but  lately  pub- 
lished, and  interdicted  in  France,  Victor 
Hugo's  **  Chfttiments ; "  and  pointing  to  a 
page,  said,  "Read  this  passage.  Do  yow 
thmk  this  will  be  thrown  away  ?  It  will  re- 
deem our  character  as  a  people  in  the  eyes  of 
future  generations.  Wnen  historians  write 
that  seven  million  Frenchmen  fell  down 
and  worshipped  the  man  who  enslaved  them, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  pat- 
riot who  wrote  this,  and  that  he  found  com- 
panions, our  father  amongst  them,  and  the 
memory  of  these  few  men  will  save  a  whole 
nation  from  odium." 

Horace  read  the  verses.  They  were  the 
immortal  lines  of  the  poet  speaking  in  his 
exile. 

"  Devant  les  trahlnooB  et  les  tdtes  oourMM 
Je  croisernl  les  bras,  iodifrn^  maU  serein ; 
Sombre  fld^lit^  pour  les  ohoses  tomb^es, 
Sois  ma  force  et  ma  Joie  et  mon  piller  d'alraln  I 

Oal,  last  qu'iL  Mra  \k,  qn'on  cMe  on  qu'on  persiste, 
O  France,  France  aim^  et  qu'on  pleure  toujonrs, 
Je  ne  reverrai  pas  ta  tcrre  douce  et  triste ; 
Tombeau  de  mes  aieux  et  nld  de  mes  amonn; 

Jo  ne  reverrai  pas  ta  rive  qni  nous  tente, 
France,  hors  le  devoir,  h^las  I  J'oubllrai  tout; 
Panni  les  ^prouves  Je  plantend  ma  tente : 
Je  resteral  proscrit,  voulant  rester  debont. 

J'accepte  Pftpre  ezll  n'eut  II  ni  fin,  ni  tenne; 
Bans  cuercher  k  savoir  et  sans  consld^rer 
Si  quelqu'un  a  pli^  qu'on  aurait  era  plus  ferme, 
Et  si  plosleurs  s^en  vont  qui  devralent  demeurer. 

81  Ton  n'est  plus  que  mllle,  etbien  J'en  sule,  si  m9m« 
lis  ne  Bont  plus  que  cent^  je  brave  encore  Sylla; 
SMI  en  demeure  dix,  Je  serai  le  dizitone : 
£t  sMl  n'en  reste  qu'un,  Je  serai  oelol-Ut.'' 

"Well,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say," 
replied  Horace,  closing  the  book.  "  I  see 
we  must  walk  our  separate  ways.  If  I  am 
wrong,  let  me  bear  the  consequences ;  but  I 
am  acting  for  the  beat.    I  have  no  vocation 
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for  the  life  you  would  lead:  to  adopt  it 
would  therefore  lie  hypocrisy.  In  a  few  days 
I  shall  start  for  Ciairefontaine.  My  wife 
and  my  father-in-law  both  urge  me  to  this 
course,  and  it  would  have  given  me  strength 
and  courage  if  your  good  wishes  had  accom- 
panied me/' 

*'  My  good  wishes  you  have,'*  exclaimed 
Emile,  earnestly  ;  <*  and  my  approval,  too, 
if  you  are  following  the  bent  of  your  con- 
science —  a  man's  best  guide.  Besides,  you 
are  my  brother,  and  if  your  opinions  were 
ten  times  more  opposed  to  mine  than  they 
are,  I  would  still  wish  them  success  for  your 
sake." 

**  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your 
own  share  of  the  estate  ?  "  asked  Horace, 
a  little  moved  ;  '^  rjsmember,  half  of  it  is 
yours." 

*^  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,"  answered 
Emile,  with  a  sigh ;  and  he  began  reflecting 
a  moment :  then  turning  with  an  appealing 
look  of  afiecttion  to  his  brother,  he  faltered  : 
^  Look  here,  Horace  :  you  won't  think  I  am 
trying  to  sermonize  you  or  put  you  to  the 
blush ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  this  money.  You  say  tlie  landed 
influence  of  Ciairefontaine  is  what  you 
most  want :  well,  then,  let  the  whole  estate 
remain  yours.  And  as  to  the  revenues  of 
that  part  of  it  which  would  have  been  mine, 
dispose  of  them  as  you  will :  I  give  them 
over  to  you  in  trust  for  the  public  good  — 
yes,  for  the  public  good." 

He  laid  both  hands  on  his  brother's 
shoulders  and  kissed  him,  impulsively,  fer- 
vently. 

In  this  way  they  parted;  but  when  an 
hour  or  two  later  the  waiter  from  the  cook- 
shop  returned  to  fetch  his  plates  away,  he 
found  the  dinner  standing  un tasted  as  he 
had  laid  it  Emile  was  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  his  arms  resting  on  Oie  sill  and  his 
head  buried  in  them. 

"  Don't  you  dine,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  waiter, 
coaxin^Iy. 

Ewile  started,  and  the  question  had  to  be 
rep^.ated.  Hien  he  answered  ab8eni;ly  that 
he  had  no  appetite.  The  epilogue  to  which 
was  that  on  reaching  the  cookshop  the 
waiter  observed,  "  That  poor  M.  Emile  does 
take  on  terribly  about  his  father's  death ;  1 
found  him  broken  down  like  just  now,  and 
I'll  stake  my  head  he'd  been  crying." 


CHAPTEB  XXXVm. 

ANQlfcLIQUE'S  GONFEBSIOK. 

Certainly  the  most  ediiying  priest  in 
Paris  was  Father  Glabre  of  the  fieverend 


Society  of  Jesus.  He  had  a  Trace  like  a 
sweet  barrel-organ,  a  smile  that  did  one 
good  to  witness,  and  walked  the  road  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  polished  leather 
shoes.  This  holy  man's  church  was  that  of 
St.  Hyacinth,  and  oa  the  Sundays  when  he 
preached  there  was  a  great  ^dl  of  car- 
riages stretching  outside  the  church  door 
on  Doth  sides  of  the  street^  and  footmen  in 
plush  hanging  about  the  porch  enough  to 
make  a  goodly  battalion.  But  Father  Gla- 
bre was  seen  to  greatest  advantage  on 
'*  Confession  Mornings."  Confession  morn- 
ings were  Wednesdays  and  Fridays^  On 
those  days  Father  Glabre  gave  ear  to  the 
sins  of  nis  flock,  chided  gently  and  be- 
stowed absolution.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  male  element  in  the  St.  Hyacindi 
congregation  were  either  singularly  £ree 
from  human  error  or  lamentably  blind  to 
their  own  shorUxHnings,  or  painfully  remiss 
in  their  religious  duties ;  anyhow,  no  trou- 
sered penitent  was  ever  seen  to  kneel  in 
Father  Glabre's  confessional  and  declare 
himself    a    miserable    sinner.        But  the 


women  made  up  for  this.  What  a  throng, 
and  what  deTodon !  What  a  rusdin?  d^ 
silk  dresses,  what  contrite  rows  of  six-boi- 
toned  gloves  clasped  daintily  over  velvet 
missals,  what  pretty  attempts  to  cormpi 
that  righteous  servant  of  the  church,  the 
beadle,  in  order  to  secure  a  privileged  seat 
whence  one  might  dart  into  the  tribunal  of 
repentance  out  of  one's  turn !  There  were 
so  many  ladies  that  it  was  a  sort  of  fioint 
of  honor  between  them  that  none  shoald 
take  more  than  five  minutes  over  the  recital 
of  their  sins.  Most  of  them  cheated  and 
took  ten  minutes,  and  said  even  then  that 
thev  had  not  half  done ;  which  used  to 
maLe  M.  Gousset  remark,  that,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  sinning  itself,  there  was  nothing 
women  liked  better  than  remembering 
their  sins  and  talking  about  them.  This 
M.  Gousset  used  to  make  other  impertinent 
speeches.  To  one  lady  acquaintance  who 
told  him  she  was  about  to  confess  herself 
he  had  been  known  to  say :  *'  I  protest 
against  your  going  and  demoralizing  that 
good  man ; "  and  to  another  who  had  just 
come  from  confession :  '*  And  how  did  the 
poor  fellow  bear  up  against  it  ?  " 

The  church  of  ot.  Hyacinth  was  in  the 
same  quarter  as  the  Hdtel  Macrobe,  and 
one  of  Father  Glabre's  most  punctual 
parishioners  was  Angelique.  She  was 
punctual  in  this  sense,  that  she  and  her 
aunt  had  sittings  close  to  the  chancel, 
and  might  be  seen  in  them  every  Sunday 
morning  at  high  mass,  whether  the  reverend 
father  preach^  or  not.  But  she  did  not 
often  attend  confession,  and  when  she  did, 
had  more  than  enough  with  the  regulation 
five  minutes.      Ihe  &ct  is,  she  scarce^ 
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cmderstoud  the  ceremony.     Slie  had  a  kind 
oF  idea  that  those  of  her  own  sex  who  did 
not  attend  Father  Glabre's  confessional  at 
least  once  in  the  half-year  would  find  it 
disagreeable  for  them  at  some  distant  day 
of  reckoning ;  but  wherefore  it  should  be 
8o,  why  women  should  need  this  ordeal 
more  than  men,  and  wherefore,  aboye  all, 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  salvation 
eliotdd  consist  of  kneeling  for  ten  minutes 
in  the  year  in  an  oak  box,  were  questions 
'vrhio'h  she  was  content  to  class  amongst  the 
sublime  mysteries  of    the  holy   Catholic 
Ohureh,  not  intended  to  be  fathomed  by 
the  faithful.   One  day,  however,  it  occurred 
to  her  —  as  a  new  use  for  some  long  familiar 
ol)ject  may  strike  an  observer  —  that  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  something  more  in  this 
practice  of  confession  than  appeared  in  the 
Kneeling  and  avowino[  that  one  had  been 
reading  good  books  and  found  them  dull, 
-which    was  what  Angdlique's  disclosures 
generally  amounted  to.      Might  not  the 
priest  be  a  friend  to  whom   one  could  un- 
Durden  one's  heart  in  moments  of  sore  dif- 
ficulty, and  from  whom  one  could  receive 
advice  that  one  dare  not  ask  of  mundane 
fiiends    or    relatives?       That   Ang^lique 
should  have  arrived  at  this  thought  by  her 
own  unaided  self;  that  it  should  have  come 
to  her  in  the  light  of  a  boon ;  and  that  she 
should  have  contemplated  at  once  availing 
herself  of  the  opportunities  it  revealed  to 
her,  were  proofs  of  how  lonely  she  must 
have  felt  her  life  to  be,  and  of  how  great  a 
fund  of  trouble  must  have  been  stored  up 
in  her  simple  heart  since  she  yearned  to 
relieve    herself  to    any  one,    even  to  a 
stranger. 

Yes,  lonely  and  full  of  trouble,  though 
she  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  define 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  confession  she 
wished  to  make,  and  what  sort  of  solace  it 
was  she  hoped  to  obtain.  Womanlike,  or 
rather  childlike,  she  went  no  farther  in  her 
reflections  than  beyond  this  point,  —  that 
she  was  unhappy ;  and,  with  the  touching 
confidence  of  those  who  suffer,  believed 
that  all  save  herself  could  prescribe  for  her 
pain,  and  assuage  it.  So,  when  Father 
Glabre  presiched  she  listened  to  him  with 
the  anxious  attention  we  bestow  on  those 
in  whom  we  think  of  confiding,  examined 
his  features  intently,  and  felt  her  heart 
flutter  when  he  looked  and  spoke  in  her  di- 
rection. And  when,  one  Sunday,  he  an- 
nounced that  during  the  Easter  season  he 
would  be  at  home  at  stated  times  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  penitents  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  at  the  church  hours,  —  or 
^ose,  he  might  have  added,  whose  con- 
fessions necessitated  developments,  —  she 
took  mental  note  of  the  days  ne  had  named, 
ind  waited  for  the  first  of  them  with  a 


trepidation  that  almost  counted  the  min- 
utes. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  close  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  session  that  Angdlique 
went  to  Father  Glabre's.  She  had,  of 
course,  spoken  her  intention  to  no  one,  and 
had  even  been  compelled  to  use  stratagem 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Crimean  Hero. 

Father  Glabre  had  not  been  apprised 
beforehand  of  her  visit,  but,  on  receiving 
the  name  of  the  Duchess  of  Hautbourg, 
hurried  out  with  more  than  his  usually 
unctuous  welcome.  Somehow,  he  seemed 
agitated  and  unduly  pleased  at  her  visit, 
as  if  it  were  a  stroke  of  good  luck  that  he 
had  not  expected,  but  which  he  had  par- 
ticular and  private  reasons  for  rejoicing  at. 

The  sanctum  where  he  led  her  was  dim, 
half  oratory,  half  study.  The  furniture, 
scanty,  but  rich  and  prelatial,  attracted 
the  eye  by  its  appropriateness,  and  reposed 
it  by  its  good  taste.  There  were  no  books, 
excepting  a  red-leaved  breviary;  but,— 
unlooked-for  thing  in  such  a  place,  —  an 
open  newspaper  had  been  thrown  on  a 
chair;  and  had  AngiHique  been  collected 
enough  to  make  such  an  observation,  she 
might  have  noticed  that  this  was  not  a 
clerical  journal,  but  a  purely  financial  or- 
gan. 

However,  she  was  not  collected  enough 
for  any  thing ;  for  now  that  she  was  alone 
with  the  priest,  who  was  to  smooth  her 
troubles  away,  every  thing  she  had  thought 
of  saying  seemed  to  have  oozed  completely 
out  of  her  memory.  But  Father  Glabre 
was  cognizant  of  this  symptom  from  having 
often  witnessed  it  before;  and  In  his  most 
dulcet,  winning  tones,  set  himself  to  allay 
the  nervousness.  There  was  a  comfortable 
soflly-cushioned  fall-stool  for  such  of  the 
fair  penitents  as  held  strictly  to  the  rubric 
of  observances,  and  could  not  have  been 
pursuaded  to  recite  their  mea-culpas  other- 
wise than  in  a  posture  of  humiRation,  kneel- 
ing on  thick  velvet;  but  Father  Glabre 
liked  an  unformal  conversation  better.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  saw  with 
pleasure  Ang^lique  drop  into  the  arm-chair 
he  offered  her;  took  another  for  himself, 
not  too  close,  nor  too  far  from  her ;  and, 
pending  the  moment  when  she  should  have 
recovered  from  her  shyness,  spoke  in  an 
easy,  re-assuring  way  with  modulated  ac- 
cents about  nothing  in  particular,  and  more 
or  less  about  every  thing.  It  was  mere 
child's  play  to  this  consummate  ecclesias- 
tic to  draw  a  confession  from  such  a  peni- 
tent as  Angdlique.  He  saw  that  at  a 
glance,  and  quietly  bided  his  time.  Mon 
dieu^  there  were  ladies  who  gave  him 
trouble  I  Certain  lovely  but  provoking 
sinners  were  quite  willing  to  render  their 
confession  to  the  holy  church  Catholic, 
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hat  they  were  determined,  as  it  were,  that 
the  hoij  charch  Catholic  shoold  not  get 
thinr^  too  cheap.  Hie  reyerend  father 
had  to  wrestle  with  these,  to  cajole,  to  fin- 
esse, to  extrai't  the  coDfession  in  aoahapel/ 
fni;; intents  piecemeal ;  and,  when  at  last  it 
wa5  all  out,  there  would  sometimes  be  noth- 
in;;  to  show  but  a  little  bit  of  a  sin  that 
would  not  pay  tor  the  trouble  of  pulling  up. 
An  hyfitcric  penitent,  who  looked  as  much 
overvrhohued  as  if  she  was  fresh  from  com- 
mit lirrj  »x  at  least  out  of  the  seven  deadly 
tins*  h:ul  one  day  kt'pt  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  ihf  reverend  Father  Glabre  on  tenter- 
hcM>ks  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  the 
onyx  clock  on  the  mantle-piece,  only  to 
avow  in  the  end  that  she  had  eaten  a  ham 
sandwich  on  Ash  Wednesday  I  Ah  1  all  is 
not  couleur  de  rose  in  the  life  of  a  con- 
fessor 1 

Hut  An*r<^lique  i^ave  none  of  this  trouble. 
^Vhen  Father  Glabre  had  sufBciently  laid 
the  du:«t  on  the  penitent's  path  by  the  rc- 
fn'«hin<r  dew  oi  his  small-talk,  he  besan 
diM'rectly  to  touch  upon  the  soothing  mis- 
sion of  the  church,  in  receiving  secrets  and 
giving  couitbrt  in  exchange.  And  then  — 
af\er  a  last  pell'-stru'j^le  —  Angel ique  con- 
fessed herself — said  all  she  had  to  say,  in 
a  low,  plaintive  voice,  with  inteijection  of 
si)ih»  and  o(x-asional  tears ;  but  without 
stopping.  Women  who  are  habitually  reti- 
cent of  wonls  will  speak  in  exceptional 
moments  with  a  quiet  fluency  that  is  aston- 
ishiii'j:.  Angeli<]uo  unfolded  the  whole  tale 
of  her  life ;  wki^^h  on  her  lips  sounded  a 
very  disappointed,  unhappy  story  indeed. 
She  related  how  she  hiui  been  married ; 
the  history  of  Greorgette*s  attachment  for 
her  hu>b;ind ;  the  comparative  felicity  of 
the  fir>t  months  of  her  wedded  life  when 
she  thought  her  husband  perhaps  really 
loved  her  as  much  as  he  said.  Then,  her 
perplexities  in  her  divided  allegiance  be- 
tween hus))iMid  and  father;  her  attempts 
to  obey  the  latter  in  prevailing  upon  Hor- 
ace to  resume  his  estates ;  her  powerless- 
ness  to  influence  him ;  and  finally  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  and  that 
she  had  made  his  life  wretched  by  marry- 
ing him.  Horace  was  always  kind  to  her, 
but  she  could  see  that  he  was  weary  of  her. 
He  remained  less  and  less  with  her  every 
day ;  and  every  day  took  long  tides,  she 
had  no  need  to  be  told  where.  She  knew 
it  was  to  Meu<lon. 

Father  Glabre  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
listen  in  silence.  Now  and  then  he  put  a 
short,  pertinent  question  to  help  him  con- 
nect all  the  links  of  the  narrative,  but  he 
made  no  answer,  until  half  relieved,  but 
bruised  and  shivering  afler  her  confession, 
Angelique  ceased  speaking  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  handkerchie£ 


**  Yon  could  not  have  come  to  a 
fountain  of  comfort  than  the  church,  dear 
lady,**  he  then  said  in  his  most  assuaging 
tones.  **  Tour  sorrows  are  great^  but  oar 
sympathy  is  proportionate." 

It  was  not  Father  Glabra's  way  to  re- 
mind his  fair  votaries  much  that  he  waf  a 
priest      He   preferred  the  character  and 
language  of  friend ;  but  his  discourse  was 
just  enough  garnished  with   ecclesiastical 
phrase  to  give  it  the  extra  force  and  pres- 
tige that  were  needed  to  carry  it  home.  So 
his  exhortations  to  Angelique  were  exactly 
what    they  should  have    oeen  —  benisa, 
compassionate,  hopeful ;    savoring  a  little 
of  the  pulpit,  a  great  deal  of  the  drawing- 
room,  still  more  of  the  place  where  they 
were  —  the  confidential  retreat.     As  to  the 
part  of  the  narrative  respecting  the  Claire- 
fontaine  intrigue,  the  Catholic  priest  could 
have  but  one  opinion,  which  was  shared 
by  the  man  of  the  world  and  the  brotherly 
adviser.     It  was  a  wife's  duty  to  rescue  her 
husband  from  all  such  contamination  as 
would  result  from  a  long  connection  with 
the  enemies  of  religion  (read  '*  Liberals  "), 
and  the   Duke  of  Hautboui^  should  un- 
doubtedly be  lurged  to  resume  a  position, 
where,  properly  guided  (read,   '*by   yoo, 
Madame,  under  my  instruction  "),  he  would 
render  most  signal  services  to  the  church. 
Coming  to  Ang^lique's  domestic    sorrows, 
Father  Glabre  trod  lightly  on  the  delicate 
ground ;  though  he  knew  every  inch  of  it, 
and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  its  pitfalls. 
This  was  not,  by  a  good  many  dozens,  the 
first  story  of  connubial  woe  he  had  been 
made  to  listen  to.     But  his  experience  of 
such  cases  was  that  women  confess  their 
suspicions  in  order  that  the  priest  may  dis- 
pel them ;  so  that  he  carefully  eschewed 
the  blunder  of  admitting  even  by  implica- 
tion that  there  was  any  foundation  for  An- 
g^lique's  fears.     On  the  contrary,  he  stxx>ve 
to  show  that  we  often  take  alarm  on  slen- 
der proof,  and  that  our  doing  so  is  a  virtue 
since  it  only  argues  excess  of  love ;  **  but," 
added  he  soflly,  *'  let  us  not  neglect  proba- 
bilities," and  the  probabilities  on  which  he 
dilated  were  that  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg, 
being  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  was  not 
likely  to  prefer  a  person  in  a  very  subordi- 
nate sphere  of  life,  and  no  doubt  unedu- 
cated, to  the  gifled  and  accomplished  lady 
he  had  before  him.    There  are  few  lines  of 
argument  more  sure  of  success  than  that 
which  consists  of  proving  to  a  woman  that 
her  rival  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
day  with  her ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Glabre 
said  enough  to  dismiss  a  dozen  ordinary 
women  on  their  way  with  tears  dried  ana 
hearts  leaping.    But  Angelique  was  not  an 
ordinary  woman. 

^  Ah,   said  she,  sadly,  shaking  her  head, 
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'*  yon  don't  know  my  husband,  nor  Geor- 
gette PochemoUe,  Father.  She  is  more  ed- 
ocsted  than  I  am,  and  her  rank  is  not  lower 
tJian  what  mine  would  have  been  had  my 
father  not  become  so  rich.  But  I  am  not 
jealous  of  her.  She  is  worthier  of  him  than 
I,  and  how  can  I  blame  my  husband  be- 
cause he  has  eyes  to  see  it?  But  it  would 
liave  been  so  much  better  if  he  had  per- 
ceived this  before  our  marriage  ;  for,  now, 
irliat  am  I  to  do  ?  Yet  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
for  him  to  be  ioined  all  his  life  to  a  woman 
lie  does  not  like,  when  there  is  another  near 
irho  might  make  him  so  happy." 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  betray  as- 
tonishment at  any  thing  —  indeed  there 
'were  few  things  surprised  him  —  the  Rev. 
"Father  Glabre  slightly  opened  his  eyes  at 
this  ;  not  quite  sure  whetner  he  had  heard 
aright.  Ang^Iique  caught  his  look  and 
guessed  the  meaning  of  it. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  "  continued  she,  with  artless 
melancholy,  ''I  love  my  husband.     I  did 
not  know  at  first  what  love  was ;  but  when 
I  came  to  feel  happy  at  his  being  near  me, 
and  sad  when  he  looked  sad,  I  understood 
that  this  was  love.     Only  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  love  if  I  thought  of  him  only  for 
myself.     Sometimes,  when  he  was  not  look- 
ing at  me,  I  have  watched  him,  and  seen 
his  face  darken,  and  I  have  said  to  myself : 
*  This  is  because  of  me,'  and  then  I  have 
felt  that  I  would  do  any  thing  —  any  thing 
on  earth,  to  keep  that  cloud  from  his  brow. 
Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  this  ?    To 
sit  and  reflect  whether  there  is  any  means 
by  which  we  can  take  away  some  one's 
suffering  and  add  it  to  our  own,  and  not  to 
find  any  ?     For  the  more  I  looked,  the  more 
dark  tilings  seemed  to  me ;  and  something 
like  a  voice  in  the  night  —  yes,  it  was  like 
that^  the  voice  of  something  within  that 
only  speaks  when  one  is  alone,  or  when  one 
lies  awake  and  cannot  sleep  —  kept  saying 
to  me  that  I  was  guilty  for  this.     Xou  see, 
I  had  only  to  say  no  when  he  asked  me  to 
be  his  wile,  and  he  would  have  gone  away 
and  soon  forgotten  me  ;  for  he  never  really 
loved  me  —  never  felt  for  me  as  1  do  now 
for  him.     But  I  was  afraid.     I  was  afraid 
of  my  father,"  repeated  she,  with  something 
of  shuddering  terror  in  her  accent.     "  He 
desired  this  marriage,  and  though  I  did  not 
understand  why,  then,  I  have  begun  to  think 
lately  that  I  could  guess ;  and  if  what  I  sus- 
pect is  true,  and  that  the  poor  boy  was 
naif  inveigled  into  the  match,  then  I  am 
more  guilty  than  human   words  can  tell, 
and  all  the  sorrow  that  overtakes  me  is 
just.     But  it  is  not  just  that  he  should  suf- 
fer because  I  was  weak  and  cowardly,"  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  priest  with 
such  a  deep  expression  of  sorrow,  that  he 
•tood  speechless  before  this  grief,  of  which 


he  had  never  yet  seen  an  example,  and 
which  he  could  scarcely  comprehend. 

But  sensibility  was  not  a , foible  against 
which  the  reverend  father  was  often  obliged 
to  pray  Heaven  to  guard  him.  To  be  just, 
he  must  have  been  endowed  at  his  birth 
with  a  larger  share  of  this  virtue  than  usu- 
ally falls  to  one  man,  had  he  retained  much 
of  it  afler  all  he  had  heard  in  that  room. 
A  town  doctor  may  be  said  to  lose  his  il- 
lusions before  his  nair  turns  gray,  a  solicit- 
or before  his  teeth  have  begun  to  loosen, 
but  a  town  confessor  loses  his  before  the 
gloss  has  yet  vanished  from  his  first  cassock. 
So  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Father  Glabre, 
but  rather  of  the  generation  which  had 
whispered  its  sins  into  his  ear,  if,  after  a 
moment's  stupefaction,  he  should  have  dart- 
ed a  rather  keen  glance  at  the  woman,  who, 
for  a  moment,  had  thrown  him  ofi*  his  im- 
passiveness;  and  then  fallen  to  musing. 
Imagine  a  man  who  has  a  new  contrivance 
presented  to  him :  knows  there  is  a  catch 
in  it,  and  wants  to  discover  what  that  catch 
is ;  and  you  will  have  before  you  the  Rev- 
erend Father  Glabre  attempting  to  divine 
what  could  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  liautbourg's  confession,  and  feeling 
baffled. 

Seeing  him  looking  at  her  with  benevo- 
lence—  for  whatever  might  be  brewing 
within  the  reverend  father's  head,  his  coun- 
tenance remained  unalterably  benevolent 

—  Angdlique  murmured  mournfully  :  **  It 
has  done  me  good,  father,  to  confide  all  this 
to  you,  for  I  have  no  one  at  home  to  whom 
I  could  speak.  There  is  my  aunt,  but  I 
should  only  sadden  her,  and  she  could  do 
nothing  for  me  ;  and  of  course  this  is  not  a 
matter  for  my  cousin's  ears." 

*^  Your  cousin  is  married  ?  "  asked  Father 
Glabre. 

"  It  is  not  a  lady,"  said  Angdlique.  "  He 
is  staying  with  us  until  he  rejoins  his  regi- 
ment.    He  is  in  the  Carbineers." 

*•  Oh  1 "  replied  Father  Glabre  ;  and  this 
**  Oh  I  "  as  it  was  uttered  by  him  was  a 
thing  to  bear.  The  niunber  of  cousins  in 
the  Carbineers  whom  the  reverend  father 
had  met  lurking  in  the  side-shifts  of  domes- 
tic dramas  was  one  of  the  curious  facts  of 
his  experience.  Nevertheless,  he  abstained 
from  embracing  hasty  conclusions,  and  it 
was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  a  few  more  ques- 
tions answered  with  the  naivest  candor  con- 
vinced him  that,  whether  he  felt  disposed 
to  own  it  or  no,  he  had  come  this  day  upon 
a  —  to  him  —  new  type  of  Parisian  woman 

—  one  who,  amidst,  the  corruptions  of  the 
Babel  City,  and,  though  place<i  in  circum- 
stances where  every  thing  conspired  to  en- 
snare her,  had  kept  the  guileless  innocence 
of  a  child.  Then  something  akin  to  pity 
took  possession  of  this  priest.    It  was  the 
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ieelinf;  of  a  hard  toldier  wlio  fiada,  wmader- 
injr.  io  the  midst  of  a  raging  battle,  a  yoan^ 
and  di-tVn(ifIi-s9  woman.  The  sceptacju 
JeMiit  trh  tempted  toexciaim:  "What  are 
vou  «l*iiii.:  auiont:st  us,  mj  poor  child  ?  what 
ii  >f  K*  14  tliere  fi^r  you  in  a  world  like  ours  V  " 
Aii«l  with  a  iierfvptible  shnis  he  reflected 
to  hiiUM-U':  **  Here  id  a  fair  creature  who 
ha»  more  Kive  tor  her  husband  than  he  de- 
P4*rvc«.  Jiut  how  will  it  end?  A  part  of 
tlii>  airci'tion,  which  he  <li.<«lains.  she  will 
one  liav  tran'tt't^r  to  the  Cariuneer.  EKeu 
Wie  !  what  an  uft-told  fable  is  this !  ** 

Btit  al4»u<l  lie  said,  with  most  considerate 
scntU'ne!«t:  **  Dear  laiiv,  there  is  nothing 
m  all  you  have  relatetl  from  which  I  can 
fratluT  that  the  $li;:hiest  particle  of  blame 
attaches  to  vt»u.  Your  own  conduct  has 
been  ext-in]it  fnim  reproach;  and  let  me 
per^i.<•t  in  hopiu'i  that  such  is  also  the  case 
with  the  Duke  uf  Hautbourg.  But  were  it 
otluTwine  I  would  remind  you,  less  as  a 
priest  than  as  a  man  who  has  seen  much 
and  had  in  my  opportunities  of  marking  the 
coufM'ji  ot  human  we;ikne&s  that  illicit  pas- 
sious  nt'UT  last  Ion;;,  and  tliat  the  man 
whojte  atlt'ctioDs  strav  for  a  while  from  his 
own  hearth,  soon  returns  to  it  contrite,  with 
a  new  cra\  \i\\*  tor  that  peace  which  can  only 
be  totuid  in  domestic  life.  It  is  Ueaven*s 
will  that  it  should  be  so.  The  satiety  that 
cloys  irn^zular  ap{jetites  is  a  visible  mani- 
fest4ition  of  the  protection  which  Heaven 
accords  to  the  holy  institution  of  matrimony. 
Dear  lady,  trust  in  this  to  the  heaiins;  {^race 
of  time.  Your  husband's  heart  will  surely 
be  yours  airiun,  and  the  sooner  if  you  pei^ 
severe  in  the  wise  and  feelinij  course  you 
have  ado[)tcd  of  not  letting  it  be  seen  that 
you  have  susjM'cted  him.  This  is  but  a 
pas>ing  trial :  *  Heaviness  may  endure  for 
a  ni^^ht,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. ' " 

He  jrave  her  absolution  proJormcL  push- 
ing a  hass(H-k  for  her  to  kneel  on  durini;  the 
rite ;  but  she  knelt  humbly  on  the  floor, 
and  in  acx'epting  the  assistance  of  his  arm 
to  ri'^e  when  it  was  over,  thanked  him  in  a 
meek  feeble  voice  tor  his  forbearance  in  lis- 
teninjj  to  her.  He  replied  with  a  few  more 
cheerin;;  and  p<^litic  counsels,  and  this  put 
an  end  to  the  clerical  portion  of  the  inter- 
view. The  priest  then  gave  way  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  or  rather,  in  this  case, 
to  the  man  of  business ;  for  it  was  then 
that  stocxl  revealed  the  sisrnification  of  the 
sudden  look  of  <rladnes3  that  had  illumined 
the  rt!vercnd  Father's  features  at  the  sight 
of  Anireli(|ue,  and  also  the  secret  of  the 
financial  or^an  displayed  on  a  chair.  As 
he  conducted  Anixc^lique  out  of  the  oratory, 
her  black  <;love  lightly  resting  on  his  sleeve, 
like  a  small  bird,  the  eloquent  Jesuit  said, 
not  without  some  anxiety  in  his  voice : 
**  Madame  la  Duchesse,  have  you  heard 


thai  die  Cr^lit  Fkrinen  b  aOing  ia  sy 
way?" 

**  Noy"  answered  AngfSliqne,  surprised  IxA 
uninterested,  for  the  Credit  Parisian  an-l  its 
concerns  were  as  so  much  Sanscrit  to  her. 

**Y'oii  relieve  me,**  exclaimed  the  Ser. 
Father,  who  looked  in  tnitb  relieved. 
^  There  were  some  disquieting  rumors  afloat, 
bttt  yoor  denial  of  coarse  shows  me  they 
were  onfounded.  If  you  will  permit  me,'' 
said  he,  stepping,  and  running  ba<*k  to  fetdi 
the  paper — **yoa  will  see  ^fadame  U 
Duchesse  " —  and  he  pointed  to  the  coitan 
headed  ^  Bourse  *'  —  ^  the  money  artide 
adopts  a  certain  tone  of  ahum.  It  sayg 
(excuse  me  for  reading)  :  —  *  Tliere  was  i 
new  fidl  on  Credit  Parisien  securities  this 
day.  The  closing  price  <^  the  shares  wis 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  ^anes, 
showing  a  decrease  of  thirty  IraDcs  on  yesr 
terday's  quotations,  and  of  three  fanndred 
and  twenty  francs  as  compared  with  the 
quotations  of  this  day  a  month  aga'  Not 
that  I  personally  have  any  reason  to  feel  on- 
quiet  at  this,"  added  the  Father,  with  a  de- 
precating little  smile  ;  ^  but  I  have  bees 
given  to  understand  that  sundry  members 
of  the  chureh  —  some  religious  corporations 
I  believe — have  invested  a  p»art  of  their 
small  means  in  the  company  which  your 
eminent  father  governs  so  ably,  and  it  was 
on  their  behalf  that  I  experienced  a  litde 
uneasiness." 

Translated  into  French  this  speech  meant, 
that  the  Rev.  Father  Glabra  being  not  unpro- 
vided with  this  world's  goods,  and  enter- 
taining that  same  affection  for  ten  per  cent 
as  his  contemporaries,  had  been  touched  by 
the  prevailing  enidemic,  and  bought  some 
Credit  Parisien  shares  at  one  thousand  four 
hundred  francs.     Whence  a  certain  decree 
of  stupetaction,  followed  by  doubt  and  dis- 
tracting meditations,  when    these    shares, 
atier  rising  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifly  francs,  had  suddenly  begun  to  &1L 
Should  he  sell  out  at  the  unpleasant,  bat 
comparatively  small  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  francs  per  share,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  greater  sacrifice  by  and  by ;  or  was  this 
merely  a  temporary  depression  from  whi«*b 
the  conapany  would  recover  in  a  week  or 
two  ?     This  is  what  he  would  have  liked  to 
learn  of  the  eminent  M.  Macrobe's  daugh- 
ter, and  it  is  this  that  had  caused  him  to 
look  upon  her  visit  as  a  truly  providential 
event 

Ang^lique  glanced  ruefully  at  the  share- 
list,  much  as  a  girl  of  the  Malay  Arehipelago 
might  in  trying  to  decipher  a  music-scroll. 

^*  I  have  not  heard  that  there  was  any 
thing  wrong,"  said  she.  "  My  father  has 
not  told  me  any  thing.  Bat  I  will  ask  him, 
if  you  like." 

*'  Oh,  pray  do  not  take  that  trouble  I "  an- 
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ered  Father  Glabre,  smirking  unctoonsty. 

Only  if  Madame  la  Ducbesse  can  gather 
wdirectly  **  (a  slight  stress  on  this  word) 
**  from  M.  Macrol^  what  the  state  of  the 
case  really  is,  perhaps  she  will  kindly  re- 
member that  the  servants  of  the  Church  re- 
semble Lazarus  more  than  Dives,  and  give 
me  such  in  formation  as  may  enable  me  to 
save  them  in  time  from  losing  their  little 
all." 

**  Oh,  certainly ! "  said  Ang^lique,  with 
feeling,  and  this  reminded  her  that  she  had 
in  her  pocket  a  purse  filled  with  money  that 
she  never  wanted,  and  which  generally 
melted  in  instalments  to  beggars.  She 
fumbled  for  it  furtively  and  extracted  a 
thousand-iranc  note  which  she  pressed  into 
the  father's  hand  at  parting:  **For  the 
poor  of  your  parish,  Father,"  she  murmur- 
ed. 

But  riding  homewards  she  did  not  feel  as 
though  her  confession  had  given  her  the  re- 
lief she  had  sought.  The  palliation  to  her 
suffering  had  been  only  temporary.  Whilst 
Father  Glabre  spoke,  she  had  seen  a  faint 
ray  of  sunshine  gleaming  through  the 
clouds ;  but,  now,  the  horizon  on  which  her 
mind's  eyes  were  fixed  seemed  as  colorless, 
«w  bereft  of  hope,  as  ever.  It  seemed  even 
vaguely  menacmg.  For, —  as  in  moments 
when  the  atmosphere  is  heavy,  —  an  op- 
pressive sensation  stole  over  her  spirit,  an 
undefined  presentiment  of  events  near  at 
hand,  which  would  concern  her,  towards 
which  she  was  slowly  drifting,  and  which 
loomed  ahead  of  her  like  reefs  in  the  hazy 
night  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  PANIC. 

Thb  Reverend  Vicar  of  St.  Hyacinth's 
had  not  exaggerated  matters  in  talking  of 
the  disquieting  rumors  that  were  bruited 
about  the  Credit  Parisien.  The  rumors 
were  very  disquieting  indeed  to  those  who 
had  money  in  that  enterprise ;  and  amongst 
theiK*,  to  our  friend,  the  jPrince  of  Areola. 

Seated  at  his  breakfast-table  in  travelling 
attire,  with  a  British-looking  teapot  and  a 
still  more  British-looking  mufiin  before  him, 
he  read  **  The  Times  "  newspaper,  and  thus 
conversed  with  Bateson,  who,  railway-tables 
in  hand,  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  trains 
that  left  for  Hautbourg  that  day :  — 

*' Bateson,  have  you  not  shares  in  the 
Credit  Parisien  ?  " 

"Yes,  mjr  lord." 

^  And  it  is  I  who  did  council  you  to  buy 


them.    How  long  ago  was  that,  do  yon  re< 
member  ?  " 

"  Two  years  ago,  my  lord." 

*'  And  at  how  much  the  shares  were 
they?"      ' 

'*  I  bought  ten  shares,  my  lord,"  responded 
the  punctilious  Bateson, "  at  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-five  francs  each." 

The  Prince  drew  out  his  pencil-case, 
scrawled  a  multiplication  sum  on  the  mar- 
gin of  his  **  Times,"  and  said,  half-apolo- 
getically:  —  **  Bateson,  I  have  much  fear 
that  this  company  is  not  what  I  thought. 
They  have  made  to  run  noises  on  its  ac- 
count, and  if  these  noises  be  true  the  share- 
holders will  lose  their  money." 

Bateson  stood  calmly  motionless.  The 
idea  that  a  French  company,  trading  in  a 
French  land,  could  presume  to  make  him, 
Bateson,  a  British  subject,  lose  his  money, 
was  a  thing  slow  to  strike  him  as  being  with- 
in the  range  of  possibilities.  There  are 
forms  of  audacity  which  it  requires  an  effort 
to  realize.  At  length  he  asked,  with  im- 
perturbable composure :  *'  Then  the  compa- 
ny is  a  swindle,  my  lord  ?  "  And  one  could 
divine  the  unspoken  corollary  :  "  In  which 
case,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  on  public 
grounds,  to  lodge  a  complaint  against  them 
at  Bow  Street." 

"  Well,  Bateson,  one  rarely  knows  in 
these  misadventures  whom  to  blame,"  said 
the  Prince  with  a  patient  shrug.  "  What  I 
wanted  to  say  is,  tnat  you  must  not  lose  by 
my  advice.  You  should  sell  your  shares 
now ;  but,  as  we  are  going  out  of  town  to- 
day, perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  your 
broker  in  time.  Suppose,  then,  you  pass 
them  to  me.  I  will  take  them  at  the  day 
before  yesterday's  quotations,  as  given  here 
in  'The  Times,'  —1,276  francs." 

"  And  yourself,  my  lord  ?  " 

^  Oh  1  do  not  be  in  pain  for  me,  I  will  sell 
yours  along  with  mine.  But  you  shall  have 
what  they  call  a  clause  of  redemption,  Bate- 
son ;  that  is  in  the  case  where  the  shares 
should  come  to  rise  again,  I  will  return  them 
to  you  for  what  I  gave.  That  shall  be  only 
fair." 

The  mind  of  Bateson  took  in  the  business- 
like aspects  of  this  operation,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  proposal  was  advantageous, 
not  to  say  uncommonly  handsome,  for  which 
ever  way  the  wind  veered,  he,  Bateson,  a 
British  subject,  would  be  the  gainer. 

^  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  lord," 
he  said. 

"  Then,  Bateson,  it  is  an  affair  concluded. 
If  you  will  give  me  my  cheque-book,  which 
is  on  that  table,  I  will  sign  you  a  draft  for 
the  sum,  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  or  five  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  sterling,  in  your  currency." 

Which  was  done.    Then  the  Prince  be- 
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gan  a  second  sum  Id  pencil  for  his  own  par- 
ticular behoof,  and  by  multiplying  five  hun- 
dred and  fii\y  francs  (money  paid  for  his 
own  shares)  by  eit^ht  thousand  (number  of 
shares  bought)  arrived  at  the  pleasant  coti- 
elusion  that  if  the  Credit  Parisien  were  to 
founder,  he  should  be  four  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  out  of 
pocket.     But  this  was  not  all.     There  were 
one  or  two  other  persons  besides  Bateson 
whom  the  Prince  nad  advised  in  all  good 
feith  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  Cri^dit 
Parisien ;  and  that  he  was  morally  bound 
not  only  to  guarantee  these  people  from  loss, 
but  also  to  prevent  them  from   selling  to 
others,  shares  which  he  now  knew  to  be 
worthless,  seemed  to  him  a  &ct  as  incon- 
trovertible as  noonday.     So  Bateson  was 
despatched  below  to  make  financial  inqui- 
ries of,  and  enter  into  transfer  negotiations 
with,  the  coachman,  major-domo,  and  chef- 
dc-cuisine,  three    important    functionaries 
who  lived  in  clover  under  the  princely  roof, 
and  by  dint  of  occult  perquisites,  accumu- 
lated salaries  which  allowed  them  to  look 
down  upon  captains  of  the  line,  country  vi- 
cars, and  judges  of  first  instance,  as  meanly 
paid  officials.     And  the  upshot  of  Mr.  Bate- 
son's  embassy  was,  that  before  another  half- 
hour  had  sped,  three  more  cheques  on  the 
bank  of  MM.  Lecoq,  Roderheim  and  Ma- 
crobe  found  their  way  from  the  breakfast- 
room  to  the  commons. 

Thereupon,  the  Prince,  rid  of  a  double 
load  —  load  of  uneasiness,  and  load  of 
money  —  finished  breakfasting,  and  endeav- 
ored, with  as  much  coolness  as  the  cir- 
cumstances admitted,  to  foresee  what  would 
become  of  him  if  he  were  ever  ruined.  He 
should  have  to  renounce  his  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  English  Derby,  that  was  clear ; 
but  he  might  have  to  renounce  many  other 
things  besides  that  Perhaps  this  political 
life  —  which  he  was  now  about  to  embrace 
for  the  sake  of  punishing  a  rival  —  he 
might  be  compelled  to  cleave  to  from  ne- 
cessity. 

It  would  be  something  to  have  the  dep- 
uty's salary  of  500/.  on  which  to  fall  back  ; 
and  then  the  deputyships  led  to  other  things 
—  senatorships,  ambassadorships,  Ministe- 
rial portfolios.  He  mentally  followed  him- 
self, pursuing  the  steep  by-paths,  the  tor- 
tuous .  labyrinths,  the  break-neck  highways 
that  conduct  one  to  places  such  as  that 
which  M.  Gribaud  occupied;  and,  at  the 
prospect,  he  winced  a  little,  for  it  was  not 
one  that  consorted  with  his  ideal  of  an 
agreeable  life's  journey.  In  which  predic- 
ament of  mind  he  betook  himself  to  readin<^ 
his  letters,  of  which  a  goodly  heap  had 
been  brought  in  contemporaneously  with 
**  The  Times."    There  was  one  he  had  been 


expecting  from  M.  Gribaad's 
Some  days  before,  alarmed  at  the  con 
lations  of  friends,  who  had  been 
him  that  the  Government  was  going  to 
the  peasantry  round  Hautbourcr  marched 
the  poll  in  imposing  columns,  like  h«tls 
homed  cattle,  he  nad  written  to 
that  no  support  of  that  kind  mi^ht  be 
forded  him,  out  that  he  might  be  all 
to  fight  out  the  battle  with  his  adTersaj 
on  equal  terms  —  a  fair  field*  and  no  ^vor) 
In  answer  to  this  M.  Gribsiud'a  secrelauT 
wrote;  — 

**  Monsieur  le  Pbincb,  —  I  am  directed 
by  M.  Gribaud  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  letter,  and  to  say  that  GovemioeDl 
will,  at  your  desire,  abstain  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  the  contest  between  yoorwa 
and  M.  le  Due  de  Haatbour^g.  At  the 
same  time,  his  Excellency  requests  me  to 
state  that  it  cannot  be  expected,  neidier 
would  it  be  desirable,  that  the  authoritiei 
should  conceal  their  very  sincefe  wishes 
for  your  success. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
^'Monsieur  le  Prince, 
'*Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
^  C.  DE  Beaufeuillet." 

The  Prince  had  not  restored  this  letter 
to  its  envelope  before  Bateson  re-appeared 
to  say  that  M.  Macrobe  had  called.  Was 
his  lordship  at  home  ? 

The  hour  was  early,  but  his  lordship  wqm 
at  home.     He  had  no  reason  to  shirk  seeiiig 
the  financier,  who  was  his  firiend  as  well  as 
his  banker,  for  conventionally,  at  least,  the 
coolness  with  Horace  was  not  supposed  to 
cause    any  estrangement    from     Horace's 
father-in-law.    Moreover,  the  rumors   that 
were  busy  with  the  good  name  of  the  Credit 
Parisien  rendered  the  Prince  not  unnatu- 
rally anxious  to  sound  the  respected  chaii^ 
man  as  to  what  might  definitely  happen  to 
the  mammoth  enterprise,  erst  so  lu^ty.     He 
was  not  quite  naive  enough  to  expect  that 
M.  Macrobe  would  confess  it  if  the  reports 
were  true ;  but  he  fancied  he  should  have 
sagacity  enough  to  discern,  by  the  finan- 
cier's manner,  whether  there  were  anv  real 
danger  under  the  surface.     As  for  M.  Ma- 
crobe, the  secret  of  his  visit  to  the  Prince 
might  have  been  found   in  a  confidential 
note  from  M.  Louchard,  which  he  carried 
in  the  breast-pocket   of  his   coat.     Here 
was  that  note :  — 

*  "  SiK, — The  big  goose  has  proved  tougli; 

*  "  Sir,  — The  Prefect  has  proved  incornzpdbte ; 
noamonntof  bribing  will  buy  Mm.  Some  of  the 
minor  ofBclals  are  open  to  offpra.,  but  they  can  be  of 
but  little  use  to  us  without  the  Prefect.  My  mott 
trusted  agent  has  canvassed  the  borough  electon, 
aod  those  In  the  oountry  distiiota.    He  is  not  dlsMtf* 
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kvnount  of  boiling  will    sodden   him. 

—  ^    of  the  goslings  are  tender  enough, 

ct;   t^hey  will  not  make  a  dish  without  uie 

My  farm  bailiff  has  examined  the 

3    in  the  sty,  and  those  in  the  meadow. 

~       not  dissatisfied  with  the  former,  but 

a  poor  account  of  the  latter.     The 

will  cut  up  tender,  if  seasoned  with 

patent  sauce ;  otherwise  I  fear  they  will 

■  ■^  'Cftneatable.  This  is  the  story  with  the  rest 

.  €*   t;lie  fowls.     The  sauce,  the  sauce !  else 

'ovtir  friend  will  never  be  able  to  digest  his 

lic^ner  I 

**  Robert  Vincent. 

**  P.  S.  —  I  put  the  tenderest,  plumpest, 
^x^d  handsomest  of  our  chickens  into  the 
93i.rDe  pot  as  the  goose.  It  was  of  no  use. 
TKat  bird  must  have  been  furioasly  strong 
the  wing.     His  weight  is  enormous." 


Coupled  with  the  very  serious  complexion 
'vrliich  the  affairs  of  the  Credit    rarisien 
^mrere  assuming,  and  with  this  circumstance, 
'fcbat,  on  the  preceding  day  —  being  that  on 
^wrliich  the  Corps  L^gislatif  had  been  dis- 
solved —  M.  Macrobe  had  not  seen  his  son- 
in-law,  and  was  consequently  in  ignorance 
of  the  resolution   to  which  he  had  finally 
come,  this  note  of  M.  Louchard's   was  a 
most  portentous   warning.     The   financier 
"was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  odds  were 
t;uming  a^irainst  him.     He  had  yet  two  cards 
to  play,  however,  and  the  first  of  these  was 
to  try  and  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
Horace  and  the  Prince,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  be  induced  to  retire.     He  did 
not  despair  of  this  chance. 

The  two  men  being  mutually  interested 
in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  each  other, 
shook  nands  with  tolerable  cordiality ;  and 
M.  Macrobe  at  once  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  by  saying  cheerily :  "  In  travelling 
garb  I  see,  mon  Prince.  Bound  for  Haut- 
bouror  ?  « 

"  Yes,  saddled  for  the  road,"  smiled  the 
Prince.  **  The  session  onljr  closed  yester- 
day, and  I  believe  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette 
not  to  begin  canvassing  until  the  dissolu- 
tion, in  order  that  all  the  candidates  may 
have  an  equal  start." 

**  Good  practice,  if  well  observed,"  re- 
turned the  financier,  as  cheerily  as  before, 
"but  it  isn't     To    continue    the    racing 

isfled  with  tbe  fonner,  bat  ^ves  a  poor  acoonnt  of 
the  lAtter.  The  clergy  will  be  on  our  side,  if  the 
Duke  of  Hautbourfr  goes  to  bis  estates  ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  them.  This  Is 
the  story  with  tbe  rest  of  toe  constttaency.  Let  the 
Duke  return  to  Clairefontaine,  or  be  will  never  win 
his  election. 

<'MOISE  LOOCHABD. 

"P.  8.— I  set  the  wiliest,  most  influential,  and 

{trettlest  of  the  ladies  in  our  pay  to  ci^ole  tbe  PrHfect. 
t  was  of  no  use.  He  must  nave  been  promised  pro* 
motion  in  the  event  of  hie  defsating  the  Duke.  He 
Is  worUog  the  screw  wiUi  tremendoiu  vigor." 


metaphor,  yonr  prefect  is  putting  all  his 
nags  into  training,  and  spiking  the  course 
for  our  colt." 

**  I  have  heard  that  he  has  been  showing 
too  much  zeal  and  am  sorry  for  it.  See,  I 
wrote  to  the  Grovernment  on  the  very  sub- 
ject, and  here  is  their  answer  "  (he  handed 
the  secretary's  letter) .  **  I  have  no  wish 
to  win  any  victory,  but  such  as  I  may  be 
proud  of.*' 

"  But  come,  why  do  you  want  a  victory 
at  all  ?  "  exclaimed  M.  Macrobe,  sinking 
into  an  arm-chair,  and  looking  coaxingly 
into  the  Prince's  face.  **  Don't  let  us  have 
any  mystery  about  this,  mon  Prince.  I 
know  why  you  have  quarrelled  with  my 
son-in-law.  It  is  about  that  little  bit  of  a 
girl,  Georgette  Pochemolle.  But  frankly, 
is  it  worth  the  while  of  two  gentlemen  to 
fall  out  about  such  a  trifle  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  trifle  in  my  eyes  when  a  friend 
of  mine  misconducts  himself,"  answered 
the  Prince  dryly.  **  Since  our  quarrel  is  no 
secret  to  you,  M.  Macrobe,  you  must  be 
aware  of  what  occasioned  it.  On  the  eve 
of  proposing  to  Mdlle.  Pochemolle,  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  Duke  of  Hautbourg,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  as  to  a  brother,  to  know 
whether  there  had  ever  been  any  thing  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman  I  wished  to 
make  my  wife ;  and  in  return  he  deceived 
If  the  consequence  of  this  behavior 


me. 


had  been  only  to  entail  upon  me  the  cruel 
humiliation  of  the  refusal  which  followed, 
I  should  say  nothing.  But  my  proposal 
revived  painful  memories  in  Mdlle.  Creor- 
gette's  mind ;  it  distressed  her ;  and  I  have 
a  right  to  resent  that  sorrow  which  I  was 
the'  unwilling  means  of  inflicting  upon  a 
lady." 

"Your  proposal  distressing  to  Mdlle. 
Greorgette  I  that  I  will  swear  it  was  not," 
replied  the  financier  with  a  coarse  laugh. 
^  As  to  the  other  points,  mon  Prince,  I  had 
always  imagined  tnat  where  a  lady's  honor 
was  involved,  gentlemen  were  expected  to 
be  silent —  nay,  in  some  cases  even  to  per- 
jure themselves.  You  would  not  have  had 
the  Duke  of  Hautbourg  blight  a  poor  girl's 
reputation  by  too  candid  avowals." 

*'  I  would  not  have  had  a  Duke  of  Haut- 
bourg blight  a  poor  {girl's  happiness  by  mak- 
ing sport  of  her  affections/'  answered  the 
Prince,  excitedly. 

**Wcll,  but,  let  us  be  reasonable,  mon 
Prince,"  said  the  financier ;  **  when  Horace 
Grerold  seduced  this  shop-girl,  he  could  not 
foresee  that  she  would  one  day  be  honore;! 
with  your  love." 

"  Seduced  her  I  **  and  the  Prince  looked 
at  Prosper  Macrobe  with  an  expn^ssion  in 
which  sudden  amazement  was  largely  blend- 
ed with  indignation.  **  What  do  you  mean 
by  that,  Monsieur  Macrobe  ?  " 
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**  Well,  made  ber  hit  mittress,  if  yon  like 
the  eupbemijvm  better,**  answered  the  finan- 
cier, not  I !'•«!«  rarpriMMl.  **  You  sorelj  hadn't 
any  inti<ion9  on  this  head  ?  " 

^  ()<KMi  heaTens  I  **  groaned  the  Prince, 
tttmin;;  frha^tly  pale. 

Tlie  financier  had  not  sospected  that  the 
Prinrt*  could  be  unaware  of  the  liauon  be- 
tween iloracH!  and  Georgette.  Indeed,  ha 
fancitnl  that  the  quarrel  had  been  mainly 
cauM'd  by  the  Princ<*'s  intimate  knowledge 
ot'  what  he  —  M.  Marrolw  —  had  only  ascer- 
taimnl  latterly.  On  beholding  the  Prince's 
wrH'-«tnirk  attitude  he  was  for  an  instant 
di-M-ofifcrtiMl ;  but  next  moment  the  reflec- 
tion iK*rurn*(l  that  here  was  an  opportunity 
of  tcruiinatinir  at  a  Mmke  the  difference  be- 
tw«H*n  the  anta'jonists  by  proving  to  the 
Prince  that  (Tt*orj:t»tte  was  not  worthy  of  the 
inten'of  ot'  an  honest  man. 

*•  Why,  don't  you  know?  "  said  he,  with 
afliH'ted  concern.  "  (Jeoripelte  PochemoUe 
was  the  mistress  of  my  son-in-law  Ion?  be- 
fon»  \\\n  marria.:e.  and —  it  is  a  cruel  thins 
for  nie  to  ac  know  lei  Ivre,  but  I  do  so  to  you  — 
I  have  rerixm  to  tear  that  she  is  so  still.  I 
obtain<Ml  evi<lenceot*this  wn'tchc<l  fact  but  a 
fpw  <iavs  a'jo ;  and  I  ni»e<l  not  tell  vou  what 
a  blow  it  was  to  me.  But  lea^^t  said  soonest 
mended  in  such  canes.  I  should  only  com- 
nnnnise  my  dau<ihter's  domestic  peace  by 
interterius-  There  is  nothin*;  for  it  but  to 
let  thes<*  passions  wear  themst^lves  out." 

The  Prince  was  walking  distractedly  up 
and  down. 

**  And  to  think  I  had  set  up  this  ^irl  on  a 
shrine  in  my  heart,*'  exclamed  he,  in  a  bitter 
voice.  *♦  I  bi*lievo<l  in  her  —  oh,  what  ac- 
tn^-^se*  women  are !  But,**  and  he  turned  al- 
most fiercely  on  M.  MacnjlKN  "  this  does  not 
alter  my  opinion  as  to  your  son-in-law's  be- 
havior, tor  even  this  fallen  jjirl  is  proved  to 
have  acte<l  more  honorable  than  he.  He 
would  have  sutl\'rtHi  me,  his  friend,  to  give 
my  hand  to  a  courtesan,  to  his  leman,  and 
have  polluted  my  hearth  by  and  by  by  re- 
mainlnir  my  wife's  paramour ;  but  it  was  the 
courtes.-in  who  had  too  much  delicacy  for  this 
arrau'^cment  I " 

"  Sot'tly,  sir,"  cried  the  financier,  nettled  ; 
'*  I  am  sure  my  son-in-law  had  no  such  base 
desi'jn  as  that.  Ue  would  have  respected 
your  hearth." 

**  Why  should  he  have  respected  mine 
since  he  does  not  respect  his  own  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  Prince,  laucrhing  contemptuous- 
ly. "  And  is  it  you  who  defend  him  ?  "  ad- 
ded he,  surprise  minf;lin(r  with  his  disdain. 
"  Whv,  of  what  clay  can  he  be  moulded,  this 
man  who  not  a  year  after  his  marria<je,  keeps 
a  mistress  wlioni  he  has  si'duced,  and  makes 
Bo  little  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  father-in- 
law,  and  perhaps  his  wife,  are  aware  of  it ! 
A  mau  so  reckless  of  his  good  reputation,  so 


regardlea  of  the  deoeoaea  which  even  pi»- 
fernd  libertinefl  observe,  can  have  no  sad 
worth  the  name.  God  Ibrgive  me,  I  am  ao 
Puritan,  bot  I  pity  the  poor  lady  who  his 
wedded  her  lot  to  his ;  and  yxm,  sir,  whoK 
this  marriage  has  made  the  relative  of  aodfr- 
generate  a  nobleman.  As  to  wishinv  to 
win  a  victory  over  him,  I  desire  to  bar  haa 
out  of  the  Legislatore,  as  I  vroold  black-ball 
him  at  a  club. " 

^  I  beg  you  to  remariL,  mon  Prince,"  ia- 
terpoaed  the  financier,  choler  rising  to  Ui 
^mlet  eves,  *^  that  if  I  thoucrht  mv  son-ia- 
law's  conduct  justified  anj  of  the  stringent 
expressions  which  yon  nse,  I  shoold  not 
have  delayed  even  a  day  in  interfering. 
But  if  I  have  deemed  it  wise  to  n&ake  allow- 
ances  for  a  young  man  enthralled  by  a 
clever  and  denning  girl,  and  perhaps 
chained  to  her  by  that  very  fear  of  scandal 
which  you  accuse  him  of  braving  —  iar 
you  certainly  know  by  what  manner  of 
threats  these  women  are  accustomed  to 
retain  their  victims  by  their  side  —  I  think, 
the  least  which  a  stranger  can  do  is  to 
imitate  me.  After  all,  the  matter  concerns 
me  more  than  anybody  else." 

"  Well  so  it  does,"  replied  the  Prince, 
wincing,  but  in  a  quiet  voice;  for  afler 
pacing  in  agitation  on  the  heart  hnnig  dur- 
ing a  moment  or  two,  he  was  recollecting 
that  M.  Macrobe,  as  his  visitor,  had  a  claim 
to  be  spoken  to  undemonstratively.  He 
resumed  his  seat,  penned  up  his  feelings 
with  an  efibrt,  as  a  man  mi^^ht  bottle 
generous,  effervescing  wine,  and  putting  on 
a  ghastly  semblance  of  cheerfulness,  said : 
"  Minora  cctnamus.  I  was  just  brooding 
when  you  came  in  over  the  chances  of  my 
having  to  adopt  politics  as  a  trade,  should 
the  company  in  which  both  our  fortunes 
are  cast  meet  with  the  &te  that  is  being 
predicted  for  it" 

**  The  Cr^it  Parisien  is  as  safe  as  the 
Bank  of  France,"  said  M.  Macrobe,  hastily, 
but  still  scowling.  **  Have  you  all  your 
shares  still  ?  "  and  his  tone  as  well  as  his 
glance  quickened  as  he  asked  this  question. 

^^All,"  answered  the  Prince,  with  some 
dolefulness.  ^  A  ten-million  francs*  worth 
according  to  present  quotations,  though  I 
had  them  for  less  toan  half  that^  as  I 
believe  you  know;  to-morrow,  however, 
they  may  be  worth  less  than  I  gave,  and 
next  year  nothing  at  all  if  this  fall  con- 
tinues." 

**  If  you  apprehend  that,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent your  realizing  to^iay?**  retorted  M. 
Macrobe,  sharply.  * 

"Just  this,"  said  the  Prince,  and  this 
time  it  was  his  eyes  that  wore  the  search- 
ing expression.  "  I  was  warned  the  ether 
day  by  somebody  whose  name  I  am  doc 
free  to  mention,  but  wbase  nosition  gave 
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fldmoBt  oracular  weight  to  hb  words  "  (M. 
Hflacrobe  seemed  to  prick  np  his  ears), 
*^that  the  Credit  Farisien  was  tottering. 
Xf  I  were  to  sell  my  shares  I  should  be 
obliged  to  impart  this  bit  of  information  to 
"^he  man  who  bought  them ;  and  naturally 
lie  would,  then,  refuse  to  buy.  Thus  until 
J  get  sound  proof  that  the  Credit  Farisien 
is  not  tottering,  my  shares  are  tied  to  my 
liands." 

M.  Macrobe  looked  the  Frince  through 
and  through :  *'  And  you  would  sacrifice 
ten  million  francs  to  this  scruple  ?  "  said 
he. 

'^  Flease  to  fancy  a  moment  that  instead 
of  so  many  thousand  shares  I  possessed  a 
like  number  of  sardine  boxes,"  answered 
the  Frince,  with  good-natured  calmness: 
^'  and  that  these  boxes,  all  shining  exter- 
nally, were  full  within  of  rancid  oil  and 
nneatable  fish.  It  would  scarcely  be  an 
honest  transaction,  I  think,  to  go  and  sell 
these  receptacles  on  the  market  as  full  of 
good  sardines?"  and  he  arched  his  eye- 
brows with  an  air  of  inquiring  remon- 
strance. 

A  ray  as  that  of  a  dark  lantern  eleamed 
into  the  dark  cayem  where  M.  Macrobe 
was  groping,  and  seemed  to  show  him  a 
way  out. 

"But  what  if  /  bought  your  shares?" 
he  asked. 

'^  That  would  be  another  afiair,"  replied 
thQ  Frince  with  pardonable  alacrity.  *'  You 
are  the  chairman  of  this  company,  and 
know  all  its  secrets.  If  you  buy,  it  will  be 
with  your  eyes  open  to  the  risks  you  run, 
and  I  shall  be  your  obliged  servant." 

"  Then  prove  it,"  exclaimed  M.  Macrobe, 
deluded  by  his  own  agitation  into  attaching 
an  earnest  sense  to  these  conventional 
words.  "  Yes,  Frince,  I  have  no  dearer 
wish  than  to  see  you  and  my  son-in-law 
reconciled.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
happy difference" — 

"  Oh!  pardon  me,"  interrupted  the  Frince, 
coloring,  and  drawing  himself  up  with  his 
grandest  air,  "  this  sounds  like  a  bribe." 
And  he  added  in  a  significant  tone,  to 
warn  his  interlocutor  from  venturing  twice 
on  the  same  ground  :  *'•  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

But  they  did  not  talk  of  something  else, 
for,  baffled  and  raging,  M.  MacrolH)  fled 
the  Hdtel  d'  Arcole,  leaving  his  heavy  mali- 
son on  it  from  roof  to  basement.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  had  he  then  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
seen  Horace,  who  was  waiting  at  home  on 
purpose  to  tell  him  of  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  with  respect  to  Ciairefontaine. 
This  would  at  once  have  cleared  ofi*  the 
jlouds  from  his  mind  and  set  his  noble  soul 
at  rest.    But  instead  of  that  he  drove  to 


the  offices  of  the  Credit  Farisien,  and  thus 
came  in  for  a  day  of  extremely  unpleasant 
emotions. 

The  ofiices  of  the  Credit  Farisien  were 
of  course  situated  in  a  palatial  edifice. 
With  the  same  spirit  of  generosity  as  had 
led  the  promoters  of  the  company  at  the 
outset  of  affairs  to  vote  themselves  a  hand- 
some salary  apiece,  a  commission  had  been 
given  to  an  eminent  architect  to  build  a 
mansion  re^rdless  of  expense  —  out  of 
the  shareholders'  money.  Humble  stone 
was  too  poor  to  carry  out  the  elaborate 
designs  that  were  projected.  The  Credit 
Farisien  must  needs  be  treated  to  marble  and 
porphyry,  granite  and  gilt  bronze,  also  to 
statues  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Finance, 
very  expensive  and  slightly  clad,  beaming 
down  on  the  public  from  sculptured  frontal. 
And  it  may  bo  accepted  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  sharehold- 
ing mind,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the 
shareholders  who  passed  by  this  sculptured 
frontal  and  scanned  its  semi-nude  deities, 
and  not  one  who  strode  through  its  por- 
phyry portico  and  noted  the  fretted  vermi- 
celli work  thereon,  but  felt  the  richer  for 
these  utterly  unseemly  luxuries  that  had 
been  distrained  out  of  his  pocket.  Nay, 
there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  had  the 
board  economized  at  starting  the  two  or 
three  million  francs  it  had  wasted  in  build- 
ing itself  a  house  four  times  larger  that  it 
wanted,  the  shareholder,  mind  would  have 
thought  meanly  of  that  board,  and  have 
complained  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  dis- 
cernible in  its  undertakings.  O  share- 
holder, shareholder,  my  friend,  and  thou, 
tax-payer,  his  brother,  what  flats  on  earth 
so  flat  as  ye  I 

Oflen  had  the  well-pleased  chairman 
seen  the  street  in  which  his  offices  stood 
thronged  with  beatific  physiognomies  serene 
with  Uie  pocketing  of  nfleen  per  cent  divi- 
dends. Fretty  pink  faces  peeping  out  of 
broughams,  and  stopping  him  as  he  hurried 
by,  crying :  "  O  dear  M.  Macrobe  I  do 
come  here  and  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
See  these  papers ;  I  gave  seven  hundred 
francs  for  them,  and  they  are  now  worth 
fifteen  hundred.  If  I  were  to  sell  them,  you 
would  let  me  have  some  more  for  seven  hun- 
dred, wouldn't  you  ?  "  Sleek  citizens  with 
round  paunches  greeting  him  bareheaded : 
*'  This  18  better  than  investing  in  three  per 
cent  rentes,  monsieur."  Flayful  co-promo- 
ters digging  him  in  the  ribs,  and  chuckling  : 
^The  pot  boils,  Macrobe,  eh?  the  pot 
boils."  But  this  morning  it  was  another 
story.  There  were  plenty  of  broughams 
and  no  lack  of  greetings  as  he  descended 
from  his  own  conveyance  :  but  what  greet- 
ings 1  Small  gloved  hands,  and  rough  un- 
gloved ones,  griping   him    firmly  by  the 
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jaat-tJiils;  blanchod  feminiiie  features,  and 
hai:;runl  tna^i'uline  ooes  pressing  distract- 
inJl y     anidnd    him ;     aD^uishtui    soprofio 
Voiron  an'i  ho;ir«c  htsse*  calling  upon  him 
wildly  tur  explanations:     **  What  are  these 
rutuor!4,  AL  Miicmlxi?**     "Is    there    any 
inith    in  thi**    report  ?"      **  Why  are    the 
0han>^  tall  in;;  in  this  wav  V  **     *•  Have  you 
S4i*n  that  article  in  the  *  Constitutionnel  ?  " ' 
Unrm*nioni<m>Iv  ^hakin?  off  these  assail- 
ants  iikf  a  p:u>k  of  yelping  ours,  the  chair- 
man >h(>uti'«l  to  Uiem :    *•"  There's  nothing 
the  ni:itt4*r  at  all.     lloUI  to  your  shares  or 
you'll  Ik.*  thniwinij  coined  gold  out  of  the 
window,'*  and   darted    up  stairs.      la    the 
btwni-nioin  nvwt  of  the  directors  were  as- 
si'tiibK'd,  a  i;li>»my  conclave ;  nor  were  they 
chiHTi'd    l>y   M.   Macrobe*8    protestations : 
^  Till!*  is  nothing;  but  a  cabal  s^ot  up  by 
Grii).iiid,  Willi  whom  I  am  at  loggerheads." 
All  eyt':«   MHMiJL'd  to  say :  **  Whv  the  devil 
did  von  tall  tolijjin'rheails  with  tiribaud?  " 
And  the  evident   impression  was  that  the 
cliairniau's  sfKHH'h  was  tantamount  to  what 
a  captain's  would  be  who  were  to  sing  out 
to  his  crew  duriu*^  a  jjale  :  **  Tliis  is  DOth- 
nvX'     1  am  only  at  loti:<^erheads  with  the 
north  wind.      It  will    be  over  presently." 
Yc"',   indeed,  it  mi;iht  be   over   p^e^ently, 
when  the  north  wind  had  worked  his  will, 
but  thru  will' re  would  the  g<x>d  ship  Credit 
Pari^ien    Ix'  V     In    the    mid^t   of   jrrievous 
coj^ita'ions  or.  this  point,  and   tart  debates 
on  what  had  lK'^t  be  done,  and  what  ou^rht 
to  be  let'i  u!uh)ue,  a  clerk  hurrie<l  in  breath- 
less, and  said :    **  M.  Macrobe,  there  is  a 
panic  at  the  Bourse.     Shares  have  opened 
with  a  tall  of  130  trancs.     If  you  could  go 
there  it  miirht  ap{)ease  the  public ;  but  it 
sh(»uld  be  doue  at  once,  for  they  have  gone 
mad." 

How  do  panics  occur?  Like  storms, 
their  course  ukiv  be  pro'jnosticated  by  the 
vigilant,  but  upon  the  vulgar  they  come  all 
of  a  heap,  unawares.  From  the  day  when 
the  tbrmidal)le  M.  Gribaud  had  Ix'ixun  to 
blow  lioreas-like  upon  it,  the  Credit  Pa- 
risien  had  ridden  in  troubUHi  waters,  first 
encounterinir  small  ripples,  then  little  waves; 
and  now  these  waves  were  becoming  crested, 
were  gatherin«r  oininous'ly  in  8treni]jth  and 
hei'iht,  and  beyond,  lonjj  lines  of  surf,  and 
rolling  mouniains  of  thumlering  sea,  were 
break! ni;  into  sijjht.  The  smr.ll  ripples 
Were  the  inlluential  shareholders,  who  had 
been  set  inio  motion  by  M.  Gribaud  himself; 
the  little  waves,  the  friends  of  these  share- 
hoUltTs  who  had  caught  the  alarm  second- 
hand  ;  the  large  waves  were  the  great  public 
who  hati  jicot  wind  of  coming  evil  bv  sec- 
injr  the  richer  shareholders  moving.  It  had 
taken  about  a  month  tor  the  rumors  to  filter 
down  from  the  topmost  strata  of  sharehold- 
ers to  the   undermost.     But  the  final  im- 


petus to  the  panic,  the  last  drop,  as  !t 
were,  that  caused  the  cup  to  overflow,  had 
been  furnished  bj  the  closinu  of  the  Curp* 
L^gislatif  session.  This  being  the  sirrnal 
for  everybody  to  desert  Paris  and  depart 
into  the  coontrr,  aU  who,  possessing  shares, 
had  heard  any  adverse  reports  against  the 
company,  hastened  to  sell  oat  betbre  lair- 
ing town.  Hence  repeated  falls  several 
days  in  succession,  and  hence  al.«o  the  nn- 
avoidable  consequence  that  the  great  bend 
of  small  shareholders  being  scared  by  these 
tails,  it  should  have  been  a  case  of  tw-ba  rwl 
or  ruunt  on  the  day  following  the  dissolu- 
tion. We  beg  here  to  notice  another  pecu- 
liarity in  the  shareholding  idiosyncrasy. 
Your  panic-stricken  shareholder  does  not 
cloak  his  feelings  under  a  decent  garb  of 
exterior  nonchalance.  He  bolts  out  into  the 
highway  with  his  shares  in  his  ha.nds  and 
his  hair  on  end,  as  who  should  say  a  coster- 
monger  endeavoring  to  sell  his  fruit  with 
this  cry:  '*  Whoni  buy!  Who'll  buy? 
Rotten  apples  !     Rotten  apples  I  " 

In  the  Bourse,  a  dozen  hundred  of  these 
shareholders  with  their  nearest  kinsfolk  and 
dependents,  making  up  an  infuriate^i  swarra 
of  some  two  thousand  blaek  hats,  were  bel- 
lowing like  ten  herds  of  agonized   buffaloes 
giving  tongue  in  concert.     In  the  gallery 
overlooking  the  stone-paved  Exchange  and 
running  all  round  it,  frantic  memliersof  the 
gentler  sex  —  no  longer  gentle  at  this  mo- 
ment —  shrieked  and  wept  and  tjcsticulated 
to  attract  the  attention  of  their  stock>bro- 
kers  below  —  in    defiance  of    the    by-law 
which   enjoins   that  women    visiting'    the 
Bourse  sliould  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and 
to  this  end  excludes  them  from  the  bo<ly  of 
the  hall.    But  who  cares  in  such  moments 
for  by-laws?      Maybe  there  is  a   by-law 
forbidding  individuals  to  rush  upon  a  bro- 
ker twelve  and  twenty  to^^ether,  to  seize 
him,  hustle  him,  rend  his  heart  and  eke  his 
garments,  and  yelp  orders  to  sell  into  his 
ears  under  threats  of  personal    violence? 
Maybe  there  is  another  by-law  formally  in- 
terdicting one  man  from  ramming  his  fist 
into  his  neighbor's  eye,  under  pretext  that 
the   neighbor  having  selfishly  cornered  a 
broker  wants  to  keep  him  all  to  himself? 
And  maybe  a  third  by-law  lays  a  total  ban 
on  the  hurling  of  one's  hat  at  a  distant  bro- 
ker's   physiognomy  as   an    expedient   for 
making  him  look  your  way  ?     But  if  so  no- 
body paid  any  heed  to  these  regulations, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  others  which  miprht  be 
adorning  the  notice-board.    Everj'lxxiy  was 
thinking  about  himself,  howling,  pushing, 
fighting,  and  perspiring  in  his  own  interests 
—  and  what  a  dignified  animal  man  looks 
under    these      auspicious     circumstances  J 
Shouts  of**  Credit  Parisiens  at  ten  filWl" 
"Ten  forty-five  1"   "Ten    twenty,    then; 
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wlio'll  take  at  ten  twenty  ?  "  flew  upwards 
like  sky-rockets. —  "  They  Bay  Macrobe  has 
bolted  I  "  —  "  Bon  Dieu !  I  always  knew  it 
would  happen ;  and  to  think  I  bought  only 
a  month  ago  at  fifteen  seventy  I  "  —  **  Sacrd 
haudetj  will  you  let  me  pass  ?  "  —  "  Is  it  me 
you  are  addressing  V  '*  —  "  Yes,  you ;  do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  stand  waiting  here 
all  day -until  you've  done  jabbering?" — 
**  Take  that,  you  un whipped  cur.  Piff. 
Paff."— "iSocr/  nom  d'un  chienf  Paff. 
Piff."  —  «  Hullo,  there's  a  fight  down  there." 

—  "  Monsieur,  you  must  give  up  your  um- 
brella at  the  door  "  (this  from  a  policeman). 

—  "  Damn  my  umbrella,  sir  I" — "  Madame, 
up  stain  is  the  way  for  ladies."  —  "  Mon- 
sieur, I  don't  care  for  the  rules,  I  must  see 
my  broker,  and  I  shall."  —  Policeman  im- 
p^es  madame,  who  screams,  slaps  his  face, 
and  sheds  tears.  —  "  Crddit  Parisien,  nine 
fifty  I  "—"Bah  I  I  wouldn't  tiike  it  at 
eight,  nor  at  seven  I  " —  "  Nine  twenty  ! " 
"Nine  ten!"  "Nine!  Crddit  Parisien, 
nine  hundred  I  "  —  **  Grood  God !  do  you 
hear  tfcat  ?     It's  down  to  nine  hundred  ! " 

—  '*  Just  heavens  1  I  am  father  of  a.  family, 
and  invested  all  my  life's  savings  in  it  when 
the  shares  were  at  fourteen  hundred  I  — 
Mon  Dieu  !  Mon  Dieu  I  "  (moans,  yells, 
and  tears  his  hair  out  in  bunches).  —  "  Crd- 
dit Parisien  at  eight  seventy  1 "  "  Eiorht 
fifty-five!"  "Eight  hundred!"  (wildest 
uproar.) 

At  this  moment  somebody  near  the  door 
rushed  in  with  eyeballs  starting  and  bawl- 
ed :  "  Here  is  Macrobe,  and  he  is  coh- 
mo  IN  ! " 

"  Macrobe  1  Macrobe !  "  thimdered  two 
thousand  voices,  and  the  Chairman  was 
soon  visible,  hot,  dishevelled,  panting,  strug- 
gling, being  mobbed  along  like  a  deliverer 
entering  a  besieged  city,  or  like  a  brigand 
being  lynched. 

But  now  the  uproar  was  raised  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  a  conflict  of  opinions,  be- 
tween bears  and  bulls,  the  former  gentlemen 
being  well  satisfied  at  the  depression  of 
stocks,  and  in  no  way  anxious  to  see  them 
rise  a;;ain  ;  the  latter  being  just  of  the  other 
way  of  thinking,  and  shouting  lustily  to  M. 
Macrobe  to  make  a  speech.  The  scene  that 
followed  was  hell  let  loose.  Charenton  in 
its  cups,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens  emptied 
on  to  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens.  Many 
a  noble  silk  hat  that  had  weathered  gales 
and  showers  was  doomed  that  day  to  an 
untimely  end.  Many  a  glossy  coat,  joy  of 
its  owner  and  object  of  envy  to  the  tattered, 
was  reft  of  its  two  skirts  and  converted  into 
a  mark  for  opprobrium  and  jesting ;  many 
a  cambric  shirt-front,  rest  to  the  feye  of  the 
*^holder,  was  lacerated  beyond  the  remedy- 
ing of  needle-craft.  But,  at  last,  the  bulls, 
by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  allies, 
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proving  victorious,  M.  Macrobe  was  hoisted 
on  to  the  table  that  stood  within  the  iron 
pen  railed  off"  for  the  brokers'  use ;  and  after 
the  bears,  most  of  them  with  noj«es  punched 
and  cravats  twisted  awry  by  kindly  efforts 
made  to  strangulate  them,  had  bawled  them- 
selves hoarse  during  seventeen  minutes  and 
a  half  by  the  big  dock  in  the  gallery,  M. 
Macrobe  contrived  to  obtain  a  hearing.  He 
had  stood  firm  during  the  tempest,  like  Na- 
poleon on  his  rock  in  the  well-known  picture 
"  St.  Helena."     His  coat  was  buttoned  up 
to  his  throat,  one  of  his  hands  thrust   into 
the  breast  of  it,  the  other   behind  his   back 
holding  his   hat  ;  his    pointed    face    and 
weas'ly  eyes  contemplated  the  multitude 
with  no  more  expression  than  a  steel  mask 
might.     But  when  he  uttered  his  short  ha- 
rangue he  did  so  with  his  might ;  and  never 
was  speech  better  appreciated.     After  all, 
the  shareholding  intellect   desired  nothing 
better  than  to  Iw  convince<l.  to  believe  ana 
to  go  on  trusting   to  any  unlimited  extent 
which   its   chairman    might  require.     The 
words  of  the  financier  were  therefore  picked 
up  and  swallowed    like  bread-crumbs  by 
famished  poultry.     When  he  concluded  he 
was  tumuttuously  cheered ;  and   the   effect 
of  his  consoling  assurances  became  at  once 
apparent  in  a  cessation  of  the  panic  and  a 
rise  of  the  stocks. 

But  for  all  that  the  Crddit  Parisien  had 
received  a  rough  shaking,  and  none  knew 
it  better  than  the  cliairman.  Credit  in 
finance  is  like  the  bloom  on  a  plum  — only 
touch  it  with  the  finger  and  that  is  the  last 
of  it  When  M  Macrobe  returned  home 
late  that  afternoon  he  could  almost  have 
counted  the  number  of  days  which  must 
form  the  utmost  span  of  the  company's  life, 
if  nothing  occurred  to  bring  a  turn  in  the 
tide.  On  the  table  in  his  study  he  found  a 
new  letter  from  M.  Louchard. 

This  one  was  not  couched  in  fisivative 
style,  being  a  comparatively  harmless  oom- 
munication  —  at  least  so  M  Louchard 
opined :  — 

"  (Private  and  confiderUiaL) 

"  Sir, — M.  le  Due  de  Hautbourg  has  been 
followed  and  it  seems  that  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  Meudon  to  see  Made- 
moiselle Georgette  Pochemolle  every  morn- 
ing for  this  past  fortnight.  He  went  there  yes- 
terday early,  breakfasted  at  the  restaurant 
with  mistress's  brother,  and  returned  again 
in  the  evening.  He  then  admitted  himself 
with  a  latch-key  into  the  grounds  and  remain^ 
ed  there  more  than  two  hours.  His  visits  are 
matters  of  public  notoriety  at  Meudon. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

'*  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Mo'isE  Louchard." 
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M.  Mjurrobe  tefolded  this  letter,  and  his 

pra'»n  ti'jhu»nt»d  over  it. 

**  Thifl  is  my  last  cArd,**  said  he,  "  my  last ; 
and  I  must  play  it." 

He  W(»nt  to  the  drawing-room,  expecting 
to  titKl  hist  diia<;hter  there,  and  intendin<^  to 
H«k  her  whether  Horace  had  lefl  word  at 
what  time  li<>  should  be  home  that  day.  Bat 
Horoi^e  himself  was  in  the  room;  and  M. 
IIarn>be  |R*nH*ived  at  a  glance  that  Ang^ 
Ih|U(%  who  wa!<  seated  near  him,looked  hap- 
pier than  he  had  seen  her  fiir  many  weeks 
pa.'>t.  Horace  nxe,  and,  taking  his  wife's 
Land  (>layt'ully,  led  her  towanls  her  father. 

'*  1  think,  sir/'  said  he,  ^  Angelique  has 
•omcthing  to communi(*ate  to  you.'* 

And  Anaeli<)ue  said  with  glistening  eyes : 
•*  P.i()a,  Hor.ice  lias  iusi  been  writini;  to  his 
a<ient  topH'fiare  Churefontaiue  Cattle  for  us. 
We  are  goiii^  to  live  there  for  the  future." 

M.  MacrvjU?  by  a  master  etVort  brou-jht 
bi^  featun's  umliT  cnnlrol,  so  as  to  n'veal 
little  ornothiM'^  of  what  he  inwanlly  felt  ; 
and  he  filrew  hiLQ<*elf  on  to  the  sofa.  But 
the  etfort  must  iodetHl  have  lx.*en  a  Strom; 
onrt,  for  heremainiHl  several  moments  with- 
out s|K'aking,  and  durini^  that  pause  the 
letter  he  was  holdinj;  dn>p()ed  unnoticed 
from  his  hand  and  fell  among  the  sofa- 
cushions. 


CHAPTER    XL. 
love's  calvaries. 
A8  M.  Louohard  accurately  wrote,  Hor- 
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ace  h.ul  returned  in  the  evenin<r  and  let 
him>elf  with  a  latch-key  into  M.  Poche- 
moUe's  iirounds,  wliich  grounds  consisted  of 
a  <ranK'n  a)>out  half  an  acre  in  extent,  and 
emU'llished  at  one  of  its  extremities  with  a 
belvidere,  coniman(iin<T  an  inspiriting  view 
of  not  less  than  half  a  mile  of  country. 
Knowing  the  indomitable  passion  of  newly- 
retired  tradestJ)ik  tor  out-<l(K)r  walks  on  a 
week-day  (such  havini;^  Ik'cu  forbidtlen-fruit 
to  them  durini:  their  commercial  existence), 
he  h;id  calculated  that  M,  and  Mdme.  Poche- 
molle  might  piThaps  be  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  visiting  nei^jhUjrs,  and  somt>times  leav- 
in<r  Georgette  —  less  enthusiastic  about  this 
pastime  —  at  home.  It  was  the  st>ason  of 
tlie  year  when  the  days  are  just  lengthening 
BulHc-iently  to  ailmit  of  atler-dinner  outings. 
Accordingly,  he  hiul  glided  into  the  garden, 
ailer  first  reconnoitring  over  the  hedge  to 
see  that  the  coast  was  clear ;  and,  under 
cover  of  a  propitious  laurel-grove,  had  crept 
to  the  belvidei*e  and  there  ensconced  liim- 
sel(.  waiting  for  events.     Setting  aside  the 


mondity  of  the  matter,  this  was  a  fac&k 
thinz  to  do ;  for  a  man  who  introdoee*  hiB> 
self  by  stealth  into  a  garden  mns  the  risk 
of  being  collared  at  a  tominz  by  a  {gar- 
dener, or  waylaid  by  an  imexpecttfil  w;.rcb> 
dog,  or  descried  from  a  top  bedroom  win* low 
by  a  housemaid,  and  set  down  for  onr  bar- 
glarioosly  intent  —  in  which  la«t  case  the 
usual  way  is  noiselessly  to  apprt5*»  the  f>  •i.Tc. 
who  march  upon  one  stratej^ically.  and  iL-ae 
one  out  of  concealment  trium:>hjiDtiy  &&1 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  But  wht-n  «lld 
lovers  ever  hesitate  to  do  a  foi>Ii>h  thinii  ? 

Horace,  however,  earned  no  re<H)iiiii»-ns« 
for  his  adventurousnesSb  ^L  and  Mime. 
Pochemolle  did,  indeed.  20  out  wbi!>t  he 
was  watching;  but  Geoi^ette  remained  ia 
doors,  and  did  not  come  out  into  the  gar- 
den. Horace  had  not  quite  enou;^h  etfroo- 
tery  to  enter  into  a  dwelling-house  with  a 
purloined  latch-key,  or  it  may  be-  that  he 
was  restrained  by  ignorincr  in  what  pan  of 
the  house  Geoi^ette  mijrht  be.  Anyhow, 
after  two  hours'  weary  waitin<;,  the  draper 
and  his  wife  haviug  meanwhile  rettimed, 
he  withdrew. 

But  withdrew  only  to  come  another  time. 
He  was  at  his  post  again  on  the  nexi  ni<:fat, 
and  azain  on  the  next,  and  so  on  thrvfe  or 
four  nights  a  week  for  well  ni-^h  a  month. 
Owins:  to  his  recent  bereavement,  he  coakl 
not  tell  Angdlique  afler  dinner  that  he  was 
going  into  society  or  to  the  opera.     He  was 
reduced  to  simulating  a  desire  for  a  stroll, 
or  an  appointment  at  his  club ;  and  such  is 
the  proneness  of  marital  nature  to  believe 
in  its  own  sagacity,  thit  he  rather  con<rrat- 
ulated  himself   on   the  specious   pretexts 
which  he  invented  every  night  to  rout  sus- 
picion.    If  men  would  but  devote  to  worthy 
ends  one-half  the  ingenuity  they  bestow  on 
evil,  what  a  change  we  might  live  to  s^ee  on 
the  world's  8urfa4.'e !     After  the  fifth  night 
of  bootless  watching,  Horace's  passion   be- 
ing increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
material  obstacles  it  encountered,  he  re- 
solved that,  come  what  mighty  on  a  certain 
night  at   the   end  of  the  third   week,  he 
would  see  and  speak  to  Georgette.      He 
was  mainly  driven  to  this  resolution  by  the 
fact  that  the  Monday  of  the  fourth  week 
was  the  day  on  which  he  had  arranijed  to 
start  for  Clairefontaine,  so  that,  unless  he 
saw  Georgette  now,  he  might  not  have  the 
opportunity  again  for  some  time. 

Dinner  over,  he  hinted  at  a  headache,  to 
which  Angdliquc  assented  with  a  pious 
falsehood,  saying  he  looked  a  little  unwell, 
and  recommending  fresh  air.  M.  Maerobe, 
who,  now  that  all  his  own  wishes  were  be- 
ing crowned,  would  not  have  grudged  pearls 
to  strew  on  his  son-in-law's  path,  Ibllowed 
in  the  same  strain;  as  did  likewise  Aunt 
Dorothy  who,  however,  suggested  a  wet 
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lowel  round  one'B  bead  as  a  beneficent  ad- 
junct to  the  walk.  So  Horace  was  shortly 
itlearing  the  road  to  Meudon. 

That  evening  M.  Pochemolle,  on  rising 
from  table,  remarked  that  it  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  seen  his  friend  Bourbsr 
tmelle,  late  in  the  crockery  way,  now  re- 
tired and  owning  a  villa  at  Auteuil.  Sup- 
pose they  were  to  drive  over  and  spend  the 
evening  with  Bourbatruelle  ?  JNothing 
loath  to  show  off  to  Mdme.  Bourbatruelle  a 
brave  watered  silk  gown  resplendent  with 
bugles,  Mdme.  Pochemolle  consented ;  and 
so  did  M.  Alcibiade,  remembering  that 
there  was  a  Mdlle.  Bourbatruelle,  mirthful 
and  goodly  to  look  upon.  Georgette  would 
have  tMien  happy  to  go,  too,  but  being  en- 
gaged in  finishing  a  piece  of  tapestr}', 
which  she  had  promised  the  cur^  of  Meu- 
don as:ainst  Easter  to  deck  one  of  his  altars 
with,  thought  she  ha<l  better  remain  at 
home,  80  as  not  to  risk  delay  with  her 
work. 

*-  As  vou  please,  child,"  said  Mdme. 
Pochemolle,  a  little  tartly,  fi>r  ever  since 
that  unlucky  rejectioA  of  the  Prince  of  Ar- 
eola's suit,  Mdme.  Pochemolie's  maternal 
heart  had  borne  a  load  of  bitterness.  There 
are  filial  offences  which  a  mother  never 
quite  forgives  this  side  of  the  grave,  and 
refusal  of  an  eligible  offer  is  one  of  them. 

More  affectionate  in  his  tone  and  look, 
the  worthy  ex-draper  simply  said,  "  Well, 
Georgette,  we  will  take  your  love  to  the 
Bourbatruellcs." 

And  so  Georgette  was  left  alone  to  finish 
her  tapestry. 

She  went  up  stairs  and  sat  down  by  the 
open  window  of  her  room  —  one  that  was 
located  in  a  corner  of  the  house  overlook- 
ing both  the  garden  and  part  o^  the  road- 
way skirting  it.  The  evening  was  mild  and 
fine.  On  the  lawns  of  all  the  villas  within 
view,  Meudonites  were  sipping  coffee  or 
wreathing  blue  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke 
into  the  thin  air,  whilst  their  offspring 
crowed  over  gravel  pies  laboriously  con- 
structed, or  gambolled  with  their  little 
close-cropped  French  heads  in  and  out 
of  lilac-bushes.  It  was  also  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  such  Meudonites  as  had  been 
for  a  stroll  into  the  fields  trudging  home- 
wards in  groups  down  the  hedge-lined 
roads,  laden  with  rustic  spoils,  a  little  foot- 
sore, but  contented  and  hungering  for  their 
fot-au-feu.  Papa  to  the  front,  with  straw 
nat  in  one  hand,  and  prickly  branch  of 
scented  may  in  the  other ;  mamma,  a  little 
behind,  with  more  may  and  cowslips ;  hope- 
fuls closing  the  procession ;  small  girl  with 
bunches  dT  limp  daisies  and  buttercups, 
much  the  worse  for  being  plucked;  small 
boy  holding  a  dead  dormouse  by  the  tail, 
ikun  in  single  combat.    Then  there  were 


red-breeched  soldiers,  who  enlivened  the 
road,  trampling  along  fast,  to  be  back  in 
barracks  in  time  for  tattoo:  a  desultory 
knife-grinder  pushing  his  vehicle  towards 
Paris,  and  whistling  le  Slew  de  Framboisy 
as  loudly  as  though  that  melody  were  not 
interdicted  by  the  polic*e,  for  its  disrespect- 
ful allusions  to  his  Majesty ;  and  presently 
came  the  sounds  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  of  a 
voice  singing  sweetly  an  old  and  popular 
ballad  to  its  accompaniment. 

Georgette  listened.  It  was  a  woman's 
voice ;  and  she  sang  with  that  plaintive  sad- 
ness which  the  instrument  she  was  playing 
requires.  But  she  seemed  to  be  returning 
home  after  a  toilsome  day,  for  trudging 
slowly,  she  stopped  no  longer  before  any 
one  house  than  the  time  to  repeat  a  single 
verse  of  her  song,  and  then  proceeded,  her 
hurdy-gurdy  droning  mournfully,  almost 
weirdly,  in  the  mean  time.  In  this  way  she 
reached  the  Pochemolle  villa,  and  would 
have  passed  on,  but,  looking  up,  perceived 
Georgette  at  her  window,  and  so  paused  in 
the  road.  Turning  the  handle  of  her  in- 
strument in  measured  cadence,  and  draw- 
ing notes  so  low,  tender,  and  melancholy, 
that  they  were  like  the  strains  of  a  young 
girl's  dirge,  she  sang  this :  — 

**  Pour  chnflser  de  sa  soavenance, 

L*ami  B^ret, 
Oo  se  donne  tant  de  BoaffraDce, 

Poar  pead^effet; 
Une  si  doace  fantaisie 

Toi\joura  revient; 
Loraqu^on  songe  qu'il  faut  qa*on  Ponblie, 

On  8*en  soavient." 

Greorgette  dropped  her  needle.  There 
was  not  a  word  in  these  lines  so  true  to 
nature,  but  might  have  been  penned  for 
her  special  case.  How  often  had  she  not 
tried  to  forget  Horace,  and  how  often  had 
not  some  douce  fantaisie  returned  to  keep 
his  image  ever  present  in  her  memory  1 
She  threw  out  some  money  to  the  woman, 
who  called  on  the  Virgin  to  bless  her,  and 
then  she  would  have  resumed  her  work,  but 
the  hands,  unguided  by  the  mind,  which 
was  just  then  straying  far  from  gold  and 
silver  thread  patterns,  rested  on  the  tam- 
bour-frame without  moving.  Of  whom  was 
she  thinking  V  Of  whom  do  women  think  V 
Of  the  men  who  love  them  most?  Seldom. 
Of  the  men  who  have  caused  them  most 
suffering,  and  whom  they  love  the  more  for 
that  reason.  Greorgette  thought  —  and  this 
was  not  the  first  time  that  month,  that 
week,  nor  even  that  day  —  of  the  last  time 
when  she  had  seen  Horace,  of  that  short, 
cruel  interview,  when  she  haa  reviled  him, 
and  he  had  insulted  her.  But  she  did  not 
think  with  anger,  or  resentment,  of  that 
scene ;  on  the  contraryi  Horace  had  cleared 
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himself  by  his  Tiolent  indignation.  In 
hurling  back  upon  her  without  restraint, 
without  pity,  the  accusations  she  had 
launched  against  him,  he  had  proved  his 
innocence  in  her  eyes  more  signally  than 
if  he  had  adduced  innumerable  arguments 
and  circumstantial  proofs.  She  blessed 
that  passionate  outburst  which  had  restored 
again  to  his  place  in  her  esteem  the  man 
she  loved;  for  the  insults  he  had  heaped 
upon  her  bore  no  grud^.  Like  a  penitent 
kissing  the  rod  that  has  lashed  her,  she 
murmured  that  she  deserved  them.  But 
she  felt  contrite  —  bitterly,  unspeakably 
contrite  —  for  her  unfounded  suspicions 
against  him.  These  she  magnified  into 
crimes,  and  would  have  done  penance  for 
on  bended  knees.  A  loving  woman's  heart 
is  an  unfathomable  abyss  of  humility. 

"  That  he  should  love  another,  what  more 
natural,  since  my  own  heart  and  temper 
are  so  wicked,"  was  her  meek  self^jonles- 
sion.  And  then  she  accused  herself  for 
ever  having  hoped  to  be  loved  by  a  man 
who  was  above  her  in  every  thing — in 
mind  and  soul  as  well  as  worldly  rank  — 
accused  herself  for  having  mentally  despised 
Angelique,  who  was  gentler  and  purer  than 
she  —  accused  herself  for  dreaming  still 
about  Horace,  who  ought  to  be  sacred  to 
her  as  if  he  were  dead.  ^Yet,  underlying 
these  repentant  self-denunciations,  was  a 
heart-felt,  tliough  scarcely  defined  wish  to 
see  Horace,  if  but  once  more  to  ask  his  for- 
giveness for  having  wronged  him.  She 
deluded  herself  into  fancvins:  that  this  ex- 
piation  was  a  duty ;  she  knew  it  would  be 
a  relief  So  these  two,  Horace  and  Geor- 
gette, were  both  tending  towards  the  same 
point ;  they  desired  to  meet  and  ask  each 
other's  pardons. 

For  several  minutes  after  the  minstrel- 
woman  had  disappeared  —  her  touchin^^ 
notes  lingering  behind  her  like  the  trail 
that  follows  light — Georgette  sat,  full  of 
emotion,  applying  the  words  she  had  just 
heard  to  herself,  and  thrilling  at  the  echoes 
of  them  that  vibrated  in  her  heart.  At 
last  —  it  may  have  been  afler  ten  minutes, 
perhaps  alter  twenty  —  she  looked  up  from 
a  particular  flower  in  her  embroidery,  to 
which  her  gaze  seemed  riveted,  and  glanced 
into  the  garden.  On  the  gravel  path  below 
her  window  stood  a  man,  and  that  man  was 
Horace. 

He  looked  so  sepulchral  in  his  dark 
clothes  —  his  black  gloves  and  his  face 
beaming  paler  from  the-  dusk  —  that  she 
Btartcid,  and.  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side 
as  if  she  had  seen  an  apparition. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  with  bated 
voice  and  in  an  appealing  tone,  "can  I 
Bpeak  to  you — a  single  instant?" 

She  descended  into  the  garden  instinc-J 


tively,  having  no  control  over  her  own  will 
in  the  matter.  She  wondered,  when  die 
got  there,  how  and  why  she  had  come 
down. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  cried  fervently ;  then 
with  impassioned  ardor,  ^  O  Geonrette  I 
can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  my  brutality  to 
you  r  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  crave 
your  pardon  —  for  no  otner  purpose  than 
this.  Bemorse  has  been  devouring  me  for 
my  heartless  conduct." 

Paler  than  himself,  more  troubled,  and 
more  faltering,  she  answered :  ^''  It  is  for  me 
to  beg  your  pardon,  M.  le  Due  —  Mon>ieiir 
Horace,"  added  she,  correcting  hersflf  oo 
seeing  a  disappointed  look  fliit  over  his 
features.  "  What  can  you  have  thouzht  of 
me  ?  Believe  me,  1  did  not  speak  what  I 
feel.  Ihatemyselfforwhatlsaid  toyou!" 
And  her  eyes  brimmed  over  with  tears  as 
she  glanced  up  into  his  face. 

ELe  seized  one  of  her  hands,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips. 

" Hear  me.  Georgette,"  said  be ;  "I  love 
you,  love  you  with  all  the  mi<j^ht  of  my 
heart.  Like  a  madman,  I  rushed  into  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  whom  I  did  not 
really  care  for ;  I  was  blind  as  well  as  mad, 
tor  1  did  not  see  that  it  was  you  alone  whom 
I  loved.  Let  us  not  prolong  our  misunder- 
standing. Tell  me  that  you  love  me.  I 
have  heard  how  you  refused  M.  d' Areola. 
Let  me  hear  from  your  own  lips  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  you  did  so."  And,  encircling 
her  waist  with  his  arm,  he  dr«w  her  to  him, 
and  lowered  his  face  so  close  to  hers  that 
their  lips  almost  touched. 

She  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  strugt^led 
feebly,  and  then  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  sun's  rays. 

"  Yes,  ves,  1  love  you  1 "  she  sobbed  de- 
liriously. *"I  have  loved  you  always,  }*oa 
know  iu" 

This  time  their  lips  met.  He  covered 
her  face,  eyes,  hands,  with  burning  kisses ; 
and  her  head  drooped  languidly,  unresist- 
ingly, on  his  shoulder. 

^*  We  have  wasted  enough  happiness. 
Georgette,"  whispered  Horace  wildly. 
"You  know  that  if  1  were  free,  I  would 
make  you  my  wife;  but  human  laws  and 
conventionalities  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  felicity.  We  are  wedded  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  for  the  only  marriages  that 
can  be  sanctioned  above  are  those  of  hearts 
linked  together  by  love." 

He  spoke  with  the  fervid  tenderness  of 
passion ;  but  his  words  seemed  suddenly  to 
revive  Georgette.  She  tremblin^jlv  dis- 
engaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  with 
wistful  looks  and  voice  ot'  entreaty,  said : 
*'  O  M.  Horace  1  let  us  not  roar  this  one 
hour  of  happiness  in  our  lives.  I  shall  re- 
member it  all  my  days  as  the  sweetest  I 
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have  ever  spent ;  but  we  can  never  be  more 
to  each  other  than  we  are.     Never,  never  1 " 

*'  But,  hear  me,  Georgette,"  he  exclaimed, 
tryincr  to  retake  her  hand. 

'*  Ko,  no ; "  and  she  sank  on  a  form, 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  We  are 
both  TOund  by  duties  —  you  to  your  wife, 
whom  it  would  be  cruelty  to  betray ;  I  to  — 
to  "  —  Her  sobs  choked  her.  **  I  wanted 
to  say,  that  I,  too,  am  engajjed  —  or  nearly." 

•*  I  ou  engaged  ?  "  cried  Horace,  starting 
back,  colorless. 

She  did  not  immediately  answer.  Her 
tears  were  raining  fast,  and  her  frame  shook 
with  agitation. 

**  Do  not  judge  me  wrongly  again," 
sobbed  she  at  last.  "  You  see,  alter  I  made 
you  those  —  those  wicked  reproaches  at  our 
last  meeting,  accusing  you  of  having  married 
for  money,  and  when  you  answered  me 
that  I,  too,  had  jilted  an  honest  man  who 
loved  me  —  that  M.  Filoselle — I  thought 
that  all  you  said  was  right;  and  I  have 
been  reflecting  ever  since  that  perhaps  M. 
Filoselle  imagined  I  had  refused  him  for 
bad  motives."  She  sighed  sorrowfully. 
"  And  I  would  not  have  him  think  this," 
added  she,  shaking  her  bead,  "for  such 
thoughts  sour  one's  heart  and  make  it  un- 
just to  others.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
perverse  and  uncharitable  I  was  when  I 
allowed  myself  to  suspect  ill  of  you.  So,  as 
poor  M.  Filoselle  has'  been  sending  me 
letters  for  this  last  month  by  my  brother, 
and  as  I  see  that  he  has  been  really  expect- 
ing all  along  that  1  would  marry  him,  and 
says  that  the  happiness  of  his  life  depends 
upon  it,  I  told  my  brother  to  answer  him 
to-<lay,  that  I  would  keep  the  word  my 
father  once  gave,  and  become  his  wife." 

A  few  more  tears  coursed  each  other 
down  her  cheeks,  and  her  hand  shook  as 
she  wiped  them  away. 

"  Good  heavens  I "  you  married  to  that 
ludicrous  counter-jumper!  "  exclaimed  Hor- 
ace, frenzied.  "  Why,  I  would  a  million 
times  sooner  see  you  wedded  to  the  Prince 
of  Areola ! " 

"  If  I  were  to  marry  the  Prince,  and  pre- 
tend to  love  him  when  I  did  not,  I  should 
feel  as  if  I  had  sold  myself  to  him,"  mur- 
mured Georgette,  reddening.  "  I  can  pre- 
tend to  love  M.  Filoselle,  because  I  have 
jothing  to  gain  by  this  marriage  but  the 
consciousness  of  doing  right,  by  making  a 
man  who  loves  and  suits  me  happy." 

"  But  have  you  no  pity  on  me  i "  broke 
out  Horace,  distractedly  ;  '*  must  this  poem 
of  our  love  be  cut  short  at  the  first  verse  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  condemning 
me  to  a  whole  life  of  unhappiness;  and 
have  I,  who  both  love  and  trust  and  adore 
you,  no  greater  claim  to  your  compassion 
than  this  man.  Filoselle?"    He  took  her 


hands  beseechingly,  and  poured  out  a  new 
torrent  of  vows  and  adjurations :  **  Geor- 
gette, Georgette  I  are  you  going  to  let  this 
love  rankle  within  me,  all  my  days  through, 
unchafed  ?  " 

She  hesitated ;  then  rose,  and  with  the 
light  of  innocence  beaming  from  her  eyes, 
and  her  hand  laid  tremblingly  on  her  lover's 
arm,  whispered  :  '*  Horace,  our  love  would 
rankle  within  ns  if  we  had  ever  cause  to 
blush  for  it.  But  let  us  make  of  it  some- 
thing pure  and  sacred,  enshrine  it  in  our 
hearts  as  a  second  conscience  to  stimulate 
us  to  good  and  noble  deeds,  to  kindly 
thoughts,  to  generous  acts  of  self-sacrifice. 
We  shall  be  distant  from  one  another,  we 
may  not  meet  again ;  but  let  us  each  feel 
that  the  other's  silent  love  is  with  him  to 
sustain  and  encourage  in  all  the  trials 
with  which  life  is  crossed.  Then  will 
these  trials  seem  lighter.  Wherever  you 
may  be,  whatever  you  do,  my  heart  will 
follow  you,  throbbing  for  all  your  pains, 
exulting  at  your  triumphs.  I  have  heard, 
though  only  lately,  of  your  father's  chival- 
rous honor  and  your  own  in  spuming  an 
estate  which  you  could  not  accept  with  con- 
sistency; and  if  you  knew  how  much  ] 
worshipped  and  aamired  you  for  this  act ! 
We  women,  you  know,  will  always  have  our 
lovers  heroes;  and  spotless  honor,  honor 
which  knows  no  compromise  nor  weakness, 
is  the  hi<Thest  form  of  heroism  we  conceive. 
For  myself,  there  is  no  sorrow  or  pang  that 
will  seem  hard  to  mo  to  bear,  now  that  I 
have  your  love.  And  after  all,  this  sacrifico 
we  are  embracing  will  not  last  long.  What 
are  the  few  years  of  human  life  in  com- 
parison with  eternity?  For  beyond  this, 
there  must  assuredly  be  a  world  where 
those  who  have  suiiered  here  have  their 
time  of  joy ;  and  there,  Horace,  there,  if  we 
keep  stainless  in  this  life,  we  may  meet 
never  to  be  parted  again." 

She  uttered  these  words  in  a  quick  tone, 
with  almost  inspired  serenity  on  her  face, 
and  when  she  had  concluded  she  raised  her- 
self, kissed  him  chastely  on  the  forehead, 
and  said,  *^  Grod  bless  you,  and  ?ood-by." 

"  Georgette,  stay,"  he  exclaimed  in  de- 
spair, darting  forward  to  hold  her  back. 

But  she  turned  with  a  look  so  loving  yet 
so  full  of  maidenly  dignity  and  reliance  on 
his  honor,  that  he  remained  rooted  where 
he  stood.  Before  crossing  the  threshold  of 
the  house  she  turned  once  more  and  waved 
him  a  last  kiss  with  her  hand,  glanced  to 
him  a  last  good-by  with  her  eyes.  Then  it 
was  as  if  all  light  had  suddenly  vanished 
from  his  presence. 

He  was  roused  by  the  noise  of  wheels, 
caused  by  the  Pochemolle  family  returning 
from  their  excursion.  Night\  had  com- 
pletely set  in.     He  matched  up  his  hat 
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from  a  form,  and  mm  soon  mm  the  home-door 
had  cIommI  upon  the  draper,  his  wife,  aod 
son,  and  the  cab  had  rolled  away,  let  him- 
M*If  out  with  his  stolen  latch-key,  which  he 
then  threw  over  the  ^te  on  to  the  gravel 
path,  in  order  that  it  miirht  be  found  again 
by  its  owner.  He  would  never  need  it 
a^in,  thiit  he  knew. 

Tlifn  lie  walked  toward  Paris  with  de- 
iei't<*<l  ^ait  and  a  heavy  weight  at  his  heart. 
He  cifspi*HHl  himself;  yet,  man-like,  en* 
deavori'ii  to  rh\i\  some  of  the  responsibility 
of  hiii  own  abas(>ment  on  to  other  and  un- 
offending; shoulilers :  ^^  If  I  had  married 
this  izirl,"  brooded  he,  **  I  should  have  been 
a  diH'erent  man.  Curse  my  marriage,  curse 
it !  '• 

Whilst  Horace  was  thus  madly  laying  a 
ban  on  his  own  root-tree,  this  is  what  was 
pa.**iiing  under  it.  Al\er  Horace  had  sal- 
lii'd  out  on  his  supposed  stroll  to  cure  his 
fanciful  headache,  M.  Macrobe  had  very 
soon  rt*tired  to  go  to  a  party,  and  left  An- 
cclique  to  the  improving  society  of  Aunt 
Dorothee  and  the  Crimean  Hero.  The 
financier,  by  the  by,  had  become  very  as- 
siduous during:  the  last  three  weeks  in  fre- 
quenting parties,  and  this  with  the  object 
of  lettin<4  everybody  who  still  linn;ered  in 
town  hear  that  he  was  going  to  spend  his 
snnnuvr  at  Clairefontaine,  and  that  Claire- 
font  aine  was  an  estate  worth  two  million 
francs  a  year  (a  little  exair«;eration  does  no 
harm).  He  wiis  not  mistaken  in  supposin^r 
that  these  reciuils  would  operate  benefi- 
cially on  Credit  Parisien  stock.  The  share- 
hol(lin«r  mind,  with  its  habitual  sa<;acity, 
opined  that  ii*  the  chairman  admitted  his 
son-in-law's  income  to  be  two  million  francs, 
four  millions  must  be  a<*counted  as  nearer 
the  true  mark :  for  did  not  these  function- 
aries systematically  un<lcrstate  their  private 
worth  V     Whence  it  followed,  as  clear  as  a 

Cro)M)^ition  in  Kuclid,  that  M.  de  Haut- 
ourg  havini;  four  millions  a  year  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  Credit  Parisien,  it 
behooved  every  shareholder  of  that  Com- 
pany to  sleep  in  peace,  and  rest  assured 
that  fifioen  per  cent  was  the  stablest  of 
institutions.  But  M.  Macrobe  did  not 
merely  succeed  in  dazzling  the  shareholder, 
which  would  have  been  a  poor  triumph. 
Wherever  he  turned.  Society's  smiles  met 
him.  There  were  not  many  members  of 
the  haute  fashion,  as  French  sporting  pa- 
piTs  call  it.,  still  in  Paris ;  but  such  tew  as 
there  were  smiled  as  bountifully  between 
them  as  though  their  numbers  had  been 
quintuple ;  and  at  one  house  where  a*'  liq- 
uidation "  rout  was  being  given  (i.e.,  an 
omnium  gafherum  of  all  the  visiting  list 
overlooked  in  previous  invitations  during 
the  season),  M.  Gribaud,  who  had  dropped 
in  to  talk  with  the  master  of  the  house, 


one  of  his  colleagues,  took  aa  eariv  and 
easy  opportunity  of  sidling  ap  to  the  finaa- 
cier,  and  striking  up  a  sort  of  truce  wi& 
him. 

**  So  yon  have  reached  the  goal  of  ynar 
hopes,  M.  Macrobe  ?  "  said  he,  with  the 
grim  bluffness  of  an  nnfiiendly  bear. 

**•  Not  quite,  your  Excellency,  but  near- 
ly." 

**  And  I  see  you  have  come  forward  to 
contest  the  second  seat  in  the  Hautbocng 
department.  If  you  win  it  you  will  be  call- 
ing yourself  a  Liberal,  and  voting  with  the 
Opposition  ?  ** 

^  Heaven  forbid  I  I  shall  ever  be  a  Ma- 
crobist,  and  vote  for  Macrobe  I " 

M.  Gribaud  was  pleased  to  grin. 

"  Well,  you  know,  we  have  given  orden 
to  our  people  to  remain  neutral  between 
Duke  and  Prince.  We  hinted  to  the  lait» 
that  he  would  do  well  to  retire,  bat  he  de- 
clined. He  seems  bitter  against  you,  and 
is  fighting  you  on  his  own  hook." 

*^  He  is  like  his  grandfather  the  field- 
marshal,  who  feared  not  treble  odds,  and 
took  his  thrashings  gallantly,"  replied  the 
financier,  with  smooth  sarcasm.  ^*  And  I, 
your  Excellency,  am  I  to  be  opposed  ?  " 

'*  Give  us  a  pled^re,  Macrobe,  give  us  a 
pledge,"  growled  the  Minister,  button-hol- 
ing the  other,  and  drawing  him  into  a  cor- 
ner.  ^  What  the  devil  can  possess  a  man 
like  you  to  make  Var  on  us?  Wliy,  you 
might  be  a  minister  yourself,  if  you  were 
our  ally." 

*■*  My  address  is  Bonapartist  firom  the  ex- 
ordium to  the  peroration,  your  Excellency. 
It  concludes  with  the  cry,  *  Vive  CEmpe- 


»  n 


reur, 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  *  Vioe 
Gribaud,' "  grumbled  his  Excellency,  wag- 
ging his  head  with  distrust 

'*  That  was  a  terrific  shaking  you  gave 
the  Credit  Parbien,"  laughed  the  financier, 
rather  sourly. 

"  Bygones  are  bygones,  Macrobe,"  grum- 
bled the  other,  though  a  little  shamefa- 
cedly. *'  I  serve  the  state.  It  was  not  our 
interest  to  see  you  and  your  son-in-law  be- 
come powers ;  but  now  that  you  are  likely 
to  become  so  whether  you  will  it  or  not, 
our  interest  is  to  be  friends  with  you. 
Statemanship  is  all  summed  up  in  that 
It's  sail  with  the  wind." 

'^Ihave  little  fear  about  my  election," 
said  the  financier  with  an  air  of  half-mock- 
ing assurance,  for  which  his  Excellency 
would  have  cheerfully  buffeted  his  w*-)as'ly 
head.  "  But  if  my  competitor  is  not  sup- 
ported, and  if  your  Excellency  will  speak 
a  good  word  or  two  for  the  Credit  Parisien 
in  the  same  quarters  where  you  have  been 
whispering  evil,  your  Excellency's  name 
goes  into  the  second  editi«n  of  my  addresi 
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with  a  laudatory  uotice  attached  to  it  My 
eonditions  are  not  hard,"  added  the  finan- 
cier, his  Toiee  beginninjr  to  grate ;  "  for 
•whatever  you  may  say  or  do,  you  can  never 
repair  the  mischief  you  have  done  the 
Credit  Parisien.  From  the  day  when  you 
drove  all  its  official  wire-pullers  from  it,  its 
hours  were  numbered,  but  if  you  instruct 
the  Grovernment  orsrans  who  have  been 
abusing  it  by  your  desire  to  change  their 
tune,  and  if  you  let  it  alone  yourself,  it 
may  run  on  for  another  year  or  two ;  and 
this  will  enable  me  to  retire  from  it  before 
the  crash,  which  is  all  I  want." 

"  Well,  well,  I  like  a  plain  bargain  :  I  let 
the  Credit  Parisien  alone  and  you  let  me 
alone,  eh  ?  "  and  M.  Gribaud  holding  out 
his  hand  griped  the  financier's  fingers  be- 
tween its  knotty  joints  like  filberts  between 
a  nut-cracker. 

So  the  peace  seemed  signed;  and  M. 
Macrobe  gadded  about  night  afler  night, 
from  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  hold- 
ing his  head  aloil,  and  evincing  all  the  good- 
humor  of  success.  But  we  must  return  to 
Angdlique. 

J^fl  alone  with  her  aunt  and  her  cousin 
after  her  father  had  gone  out,  she  thank- 
fully assented  to  the  Captain's  offer  to  read 
to  her,  and  composed  herself  on  the  sofa  to 
work  —  or  rather  to  play  mechanically  with 
colored  wools  —  and  to  listen  to  him,  or 
feign  to  do  so.  ReadinZf  however,  was  but 
an  amatory  device  of  the  gallant  ofiSicer's. 
He  read  until  he  had  sent  Aunt  Dorothde 
to  sleep,  which  was  never  long ;  then  he 
would  lay  down  his  book  and  talk  confi- 
dentially and  tenderly  about  himself  by 
the  hour — the  only  method  he  knew  of 
making  love.  Captain  Clarimon  was  of 
opinion  that  the  French  Army  was  to  re- 
generate the  whole  civilized  world  by 
thrashing  it  —  every  nation  taking  its  turn 
—  the  iiussians  had  just  had  theirs;  next 
would  come  the  English,  who  had  been 
wanting  a  thrashing  for  some  time ;  then 
Austria  and  the  Prussians,  and  lastly  those 
miserable  Spaniards  and  Swedes.  He  de- 
veloped these  views  with  no  lack  of  fii*e, 
and  was  especially  descriptive  as  to  the 
parts  he  himself  would  take  in  the  double 
work  of  civilizing  and  discomfiting,  basing 
his  predictions  as  to  the  future  on  his  en- 
tirely satisfactory  achievements  in  the  past. 
Angdlique  always  listened  kindly,  though 
sometimes  venturing  on  some  such  simple 
question  as  whether  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  civilize  some  of  the  nations  without 
thrashing  them ;  but  the  Captain  complained 
to  himself  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
glow  in  her  enthusiasm,  none  of  that  rap- 
ture, none  of  those  effusive  transports  which 
the  novels  he  had  read  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve were  usual  with  fair  women  hearken- 


ing to  the  deeds  of  heroes.  To  speak  in 
military  phrase,  the  brave  warrior  had  been 
laying  siege  to  his  cousin  for  some  time, 
and  he  found  that  the  fortresb  was  a  little 
long  in  capitulating.  This  was  so  much 
the  case  that  on  the  particular  evening  in 
question,  having  kept  up  a  close  bombard- 
ment for  two  hours,  and  having  finally 
awaked  Aunt  Dorothde  with  a  start  by  his 
furore  in  picturing  for  about  the  fifty-sixth 
time  how  those  pauvres  diables  cT Anglais 
would  all  have  been  stewed  at  Inkermann 
if  he  and  his  men  had  not  delivered  them 
from  the  frying-pan,  he  retreated  disheart- 
ened as  he  had  done  on  many  former  occa- 
sions, and  went  out  to  solace  himself  with 
a  night  walk  and  a  cigar  on  the  Boulevards. 
Then  Angdlicjue,  a  little  wearied  by  this 
sanguino-idvilizing  talk,  laid  aside  her  balls 
of  red  and  yellow  worsted,  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  for  a  nap. 

"  That  young  man's  conversation  is  most 
terrifying  and  makes  one's  flesh  creep," 
exclaimed  Aunt  Dorothde  lugubriously. 
"  My  dear,  it's  ten  o'clock  and  your  hus- 
band is  not  in  yet  He  will  make  his  head- 
ache worse  instead  of  better,  by  walking:  so 
long." 

"  He  will  be  in  soon,  I  dare  say,  dear 
aunt,"  said  Angdlique,  patiently.  She,  too, 
had  noticed  how  long  her  husband  remained 
absent ;  but  she  was  used  to  it  now. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  getting  sleepy.  That 
all  comes  of  the  late  hours  we  kept  before 

resumed  Aunt 


we  went  into 


mourning, 


Dorothde,  with  conviction ;  "  which  mourn- 
ing —  Heaven  forgive  me  for  saying  so  I  — 
is  almost  a  mercy,  for  how  people  could 
remain  out  night  upon  night  as  we  did,  and 
not  get  into  their  beds  until  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  not  until 
the  milkman  had  come,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand  in  a  Christian  land.  You  must 
lie  down  and  sleep,  my  dear.  I  won't 
speak." 

Angdlique  faintly  combated  the  impeach- 
ment of  being  sleepy,  but,  as  the  twinkling 
of  her  eyes  belied  ner,  she  was  soon  fain  to 
give  in,  and  let  her  head  sink  back  into  the 
cushions.  In  less  than  five  minutes  more 
her  regular  breathing  told  that  she  was 
asleep. 

And  in  that  short  sleep  she  dreamed  — 
dreamed  thiit  she  was  in  a  lonely  spot  amidst 
trees,  whose  branches  were  tossed  about  by 
the  wind,  whilst  deluges  of  rain  fell  around 
her  from  a  dark,  thundering  sky.  Seeking 
for  shelter,  she  came  to  an  oak,  whose 
spreading  canopy  of  foliage  seemed  to  off'er 
her  protection,  and  there  crouched.  But 
at  that  moment  some  of  the  mist  and  rain 
before  her  cleared  away  like  a  curtain,  and 
disclosed  two  figures  walking  hand-in-hand. 
They  were  the  figures  that  were  constantly 
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in  her  thoughts  day  and  night  —  her  hoft-l     **  Sib,  —  M.  le  Doc  de  Hanlboazig  hai 


band's  and  G«^r!rette*s.  She  coold  see  them 
distim'tly,  as  if  they  were  but  a  few  yards 
off,  and  tht'v  were  walldns:  slowly ;  but 
there  was  thia  ditlerence  between  their  po- 
sit it  >n  and  herm  Uiat,  whereas  the  storm 
rap*d  in  nil  its  bhick  fury  above  where  she 
was  Mundinj;,  iltirace  and  Geor^tte  ap- 
peanui  to  be  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  garden 
full  of  flowiTS  and  Pon<;s  of  birds.  They 
looked  luvinirly  into  each  other's  eyes, 
stopiK'd  an<i  ki.'^.siHl  each  other  —  then  part- 
ed. And  Horace,  hurrying  quickly  away, 
came  to  wan  i;*  her  under  the  oak.  And  she 
would  have  fle<l,  but  her  limbs  n*fused  to 
move :  she  was  {Petrified,  and  could  not  even 
utter  a  cry.  He  came  rapidly  and  strai<;ht 
in  lier  direction,  but  apparently  without 
seeiiiLT  ber,  tor  not  until  he  almost  touched 
her  di«l  he  pause.  Then  the  love  that  still 
gleauKHl  (m  his  face  clianged  suddenly  to 
an;:(*r  and  menace.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  curs^'d  her  1 

Slu*  started  t'rom  her  sleep,  and  sat  up- 
ri<:ht  with  blanchtMl  face  and  starting  eyes. 
**  Aunt,  where  m  he  V  Did  you  hear  what 
he  said  V  "  hlie  a>ked,  wildly. 

*•  What,  dear  ?  '*  answered  Aunt  Doro- 
thee,  friihfene<l  an<l  riisin:». 

An;;eli«|ne  looked  round  her  with  horror- 
stricken  «iaze.  as  if  the  image  she  had  just 
seen  wai«  still  present  to  her  there  in  the 
room. 

*'()h  I  pity,  pity,"  she  cried  at  last,  putting 
Imt  hands  U-fore  her  eves  to  avert  theli^ht 
^^  hat  a  dream — what  a  frightful  dream  1 " 

Aunt  Dorothee,  in  alarm,  pressed  to  her, 
and  endeaTored  to  comfort  her.  "  You  are 
agitated,  child.  It's  those  long  walks  this 
winter.     I  knew  they  could  only  do  harm." 

"  It  is  over  now,  dear  aunt,**  pleaded 
she,  faintly  and  shivering.  ^*  It  was  only 
a  dream  "  —  but  at  her  aunt's  ur<:ent  re- 
quests  she  airnvd  to  go  to  bed. 

In  her  atl'ri^dued  start  from  her  dream, 
however,  she  hiul  upset  one  of  the  sofa 
cushions  on  to  the  floor.  She  picked  it  up, 
but,  in  ri'storinir  it  to  its  place,  and  settling 
it  with  the  others,  she  noticed  an  ed(;e  of 
white  pajKT  peeping  out  of  the  cavity, 
fonneil  hv  the  tight  drawing  of  the  satin 
coverintj  of  ilie  sofa  at  one  of  its  corners. 
Thinking  it  was  a  letter  she  herself  had 
dropped,  she  drew  it  from  its  nook.  As  iate 
would  haveit^  it  was  the  letter  written  to 
tlie  financier  with  respect  to  Horace's  doings, 
b}-  M.  Louchard,  three  weeks  before,  and 
which  had  lain  there  ever  since  it  had  fallen 
out  of  M.  Macrobe's  hand  —  a  mute  wit- 
ness to  the  careful  way  in  which  drawing- 
room  furniture  is  dusted  in  great  houses  by 
well-paid  servants. 

The  letter  had  no  envelope.  She  opened 
it  and  read :  — 


been  followed,  and  it  seems  that  be  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  gcnng  to  Meodon  to  see 
Mdile.  Georgette  Pochemolle  every  raora- 
ing  for  this  past  fbrtni<;ht.  He  went  there 
yesterday  early,  breakfasted  at  tlie  re^taa- 
rant  with  his  mistress's  brother,  and  re- 
turned again  in  the  evenin<!:.  He  then  ad- 
mitted himself  with  a  latcb-key  into  the 
grounds,  and  renuuned  there  more  than  two 
ixrars.  His  visits  are  mAtters  of  pulKic  bck 
torietyat  Meudoo. 

'^MOISK   LOUCHAKD.* 

What  passed  within  Angelique  as  she  re^ 
this,  none  bat  God  and  &rself  ever  knew. 
But  the  look  of  silent,  agonizing,  deadly 
woe  and  resignation  that  Impressed  it- 
self on  her  face,  wonld  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone.  Aunt  Dorothee,  seeiaz 
her  stand  lifeless  as  a  statae  exclaimed, 
**  Gracious  mercy,  my  dear,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  Your  face  has  completely 
changed  this  minute.  Speak,  dear,  yoo 
frighten  me." 

And  Angelique  spoke :  — 
''It  was  not  a  dream,  aunt  dear,"  thd 
said  plaintively. 


CHAPTER   XLL 


IN  KXCELSI8. 


Not  since  that  day  of  glory,  wben  the 
mighty  Count  Alaric  had  ridden  triumph- 
antly into  his  good  town,  after  routing  his 
excellent  king  in  the  field  adjoining  it,  had 
the  borough  of  Hautbourg  been  thrown 
into  such  a  state  of  commotion  as  that 
caused  by  the  announcement  that  Claire- 
fontaine  Castle  was  to  be  opened  again, 
and  that  the  new  lord  thereof  was  coming 
to  reside  there.  The  oldest  inhabitants  af- 
firmed that  the  return  of  the  first  Duke  af- 
ter Waterloo  and  the  Restoration  was  noth- 
ing beside  it;  and  that  the  solemn  visit 
paid  to  the  Castle  by  King  Charles  X.  and 
Court  was  a  paltry  eveut  in  comparison. 
These  were  great  concessions  for  the  civic 
Nestors  to  make,  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
past  is  not  a  common  foible  with  those  who 
are  leaning  towards  three-score  and  ten. 
But  then,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  admis- 
sion was,  so  to  speak,  imposed  upon  the 
Nestors  by  the  imperious  voice  of  public 
opinion,  which  would  have  ik>uted  and 
scorned  and  held  up  to  ignominy  any  indi- 
vidual so  abandoned  as  to  hint  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  young  Duke  to  his  ancestnd 
towen^  and  the  consequent  flow  of  custom 
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that  would  accrue  to  Hautbours  tills,  was 
not  the  most  important  episode  m  the  mod- 
em annals  of  France. 

All  our  old  friends  of  the  "  Hdtel  de 
Clairefontaine  "  table  (ThSte  were  to  the  front 
in  their  jubilations.  M.  Ballauchu,  the 
seedsman,  in  anew  velveteen  coat,  for  had 
he  not  been  sent  for  by  M.  Claude  the  agent 
to  furnish  seeds  to  the  Clairefontaine  gar- 
deners for  all  their  flower-beds  V  M.  Scar- 
pin,  the  bootmaker,  who  had  taken  the 
measures  for  five  grooms,  three  footmen, 
two  cooks,  and  the  gamekeepers  —  all  lately 
engaged  at  the  Castie,  and  who  saw  bound- 
leas  avenues  of  future  boots  unwind  them- 
selves before  his  imagination.  M.  Hoche- 
pain,  the  tax-gatherer,  who  would  now  re- 
same  the  quarterly  calls  he  used  to  make  at 
the  Castle,  and  with  them  the  quarterly 
dinners  in  the  butler's  room  that  were  wont 
to  solemnize  these  occasions ;  and  Farmers 
Toulmouche,  Truchepoule,  and  Follavoine, 
who  were  not  contented  about  their  crops, 
and  wanted  improvements  on  their  farms, 
and  thought  their  rents  ought  to  be  lowered, 
and  hoped  to  set  all  these  points  right  out 
of  the  new  Duke's  poirket. 

As  for  M.  Filoselle,  who  ran  down  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  with  an  eye  to  business,  during 
the  ferment  of  excitement,  he  was  received 
with  cordiality,  and  a  generous  forgiveness 
for  past  errors  ;  but  M.  Ballanchu  called 
upon  him  complacently  to  remember  how 
thoroughly  all  his —  M.  Ballanchu's  —  pre- 
dictions had  been  justified  by  the  event,  and 
how  egregiously  he,  M.  Filoselle,  had  strayed 
in  his  prophesyings. 

**  Do  you  recollect  that  discussion  we  had, 
M.  Filoselle,  when  you  attacked  the  Claire- 
fontaine family,  and  I  defended  them  ?  You 
said  that  the  Blautbourgs  would  never  come 
back  among  uh,  and  I  offered  you  to  bet  all 
my  fortune  that  they  would  —  knowing 
them,  as  I  did,  to  be  true  noblemen." 

"  You  did,  you  did,"  rejoined  M.  Filoselle, 
at  first  surprised,  but  then  laughing,  "  and 
I  remember  I  took  the  bet.  It  was  ten 
sous.     Here  they  are." 

"  I  would  never  listen  to  any  calumnies 
that  were  uttered  against  the  Dukes  of 
Hautbourg,"  exclaimed  M.  Scarpin,  with 
determination. 

*'  Noa,"  echoed  Farmers  Toulmouche  and 
Truchepoule,  with  their  mouths' full. 

"  'Twarn't  likely,"  continued  Fanner 
Follavoine,  licking  some  sauce  off  his 
fingers. 

**  Was  I  the  only  one,  though,  at  the 
table  who  fell  foul  of  the  Duke?  "  asked  M. 
Filoselle,  amused.  *'  I  fancied  I  had  some 
supporters  round  the  board." 

AH  eyes  became  intent  upon  their  plates ; 
then,  the  pause  being  awkward,  rose  and 
converged,  with  touching  unanimity,  to- 


wards M.  Hochepain,  who,  being  deaf^  was 
not  in  a  position  to  defend  himself. 

"  So  you  and  I  minced  the  same  meat, 
did  we,  M.  Hochepain  ?  "  cried  the  traveller 
across  the  table. 

M.  Hochepain  caught  the  words  '*  mince 
meat" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it's  not  bad,  but  ought 
to  be  served  with  poached  eggs  and  a  bit 
of  lemon." 

"  Allow  me  to  send  you  some  more  of 
this  soose,  M.  de  Filoselle,"  exclaimed  M. 
Duv^,  the  host,  blandly.     He  had  not  for- 

fotten  the  wordy  tournament  between  M. 
'iloselle  and  M.  Ballanchu  three  years 
before,  nor  the  fears  he  had  entertained 
lest  the  peace  and  some  of  his  plates 
should  be  broken.  He  was  anxious  to 
avoid  a  repetition. 

*•  No.  goose  ever  appealed  to  me  in  vain, 
M.  Duval.  Madelon,  my  child,  here  is  my 
plate.  I  expected  to  find  you  in  the 
possession  of  a  husband,  Madelon,  and  hold 
the  gallantry  of  Hautbourg  cheap,  since  I 
see  you  still  a  spinster." 

*^  As  if  I  wanted  husbands  I "  exclaimed 
Mdlle.  Madelon,  pertly. 

"Not  many  husbands,  child,  but  one," 
suggested  the  traveller. 

**  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Monpcigneur  le 
Due  (le  Hautbourg,"  cried  M.  Ballanchu, 
as  the  sweets  appeared  on  the  table,  and 
he  filled  his  glas^s  to  the  brim,  undiluted. 

"Stay,"  interposed  M.  Filoselle.  "M. 
Duval,  these  gentlemen  will  allow  me  to 
offer  them  some  champagne  in  which  to 
drink  this  auspicious  toast.  Some  of 
Mdme.  Clicquot's  vintage,  if  you  have  it" 

The  wine  was  fetched,  the  corks  popped, 
the  long  glasses  foamed,  and  M.  Filoselle, 
on  his  legs,  amidst  convivial  rapping  of 
knives,  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  second  the 
toast  of  M.  Ballanchu.  This  is  to  the 
health  of  M.  le  Due  de  Hautbourg,  and 
God  bless  him  I  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  I  hope  soon  to  be 
married  (  sensation  ),  and  my  happiness  on 
this  occasion  I  shall  owe  greatly  to  the 
distinguished  and  amiable  nobleman  who 
is  about  to  return  to  his  estates,  to  scatter 
prosperity  amongst  you  all.  It  is  not  using 
a  liberty  to  term  him  my  friend,  gentlemen, 
for  we  have  lived  under  the  same  roof. 
(Renewed  sensation.^  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  grasping  his  nand  (  stupefaction  ), 
and  he  deigned  to  plead  my  cause  with  the 
very  tortuous-minded  person  whom  i  hope 
soon  to  call  my  mother-in-law  (  prolonged 
marks  of  astonishment).  But  this  is  not 
all,  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  business,  I 
lately  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  forwarding 
to  M.  le  Due  de  Hautbourg:  a  list  of  current 
prices  of  my  employers,  the  MM.  Campdche, 
wine-merchants,  867,  Rue  Lafite,  second 
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bouse  from  the  oorner,  and  tlie  anfwer  I 

rvct'iviHl  WAA  equalljT  flattering  and  mag- 
naoiiuoufl  —  iM'in'j  an  order  for  twelve 
d(>z<-n  tiot  til's  at*  Burgundy,  and  with  it  a 
i-lit><|iiv  iXtr  the  amount  —  one  thousand  four 
liiiuUnnl  and  lurty  franca — not  a  centime 
K'Mu  (  Kinotion.  )  Messieurs,  I  contend 
that  the  noliU'tuan  who,  whiUt  aiding  the 
pni|tH>t^  of  true  love,  thus  furthers  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  — givinj;  his  orders 
on  a  li (ier.il  scale,  ca^^h  down,  and  without 
a^kil);r  questions,  is — is  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  suliject.  (Loud  and  continued 
cheeriii<;  —  entuuMasm. )  Cventlemen,  I 
have  but  a  word  to  a<ld  before  finishing; 
this  alU*r-<Unner  speech,  which  the  Greek 
poet  Virgil  tuid  oii^ht  to  be  short  and 
sweet,  like  a  biirniHl  alinond.  Last  year, 
at  tlif  i*aris  ele<'tions,  I  vote<l  for  iL  de 
ilautUmr^  —  couiinj;  from  Marseilles  in 
the  7.06  uiail  ex  pros  for  the  s|)ecial  pur- 
pf>Ms  and  this  year  I  look  to  your  all  tbU 
Iowin<4  niy  example,  in  despite  oi*  prefects, 
cureH,  and  all  other  tunctionaries,  whom  I 
re^jHM•t  when  they  are  of  my  own  way  of 
thiiikitpj,  but  do  not  value  that*'  ( M. 
Filo?eiU'  <'ourai:eonsly  snap[>ed  his  fincjers) 
••  when  it  is  otherwise,  (jrentlenien,  here  is 
my  toa*t :  Lou:;  live  the  ex-Member  for 
Paris!  Ijoiiir  live  the  new  Member  for 
UauilMmrix  I" 

M.  FiloM^-Ue  sat  down  amidst  obstn^perous 
.attlini;  of  knives,  and  enen;(>tic  shouts  of 
••L^mji  live  the  Member  tor  Hautbourjjl" 
-M.  ilochcpuin  bawling  the  loudest, 
thoujh  he  bawled  wnmir,  sayinsr,  **  Long 
live  the  Mayor  and  the  Municipal  Council  1  ** 
undiT  the  impression  that  it  was  these  civic 
di;;uitaries  who  wert»  bein«^  toasted.  Farm- 
ers Toulmouchc,  Truche|K>ule,  and  FoUa- 
voine,  haviu<;  never  betore  drank  cham- 
pairne,  pulped  theirs  down  the  wrong  way, 
and  then  sneezed  in  unison-— a  touching; 
kiilht.  M.  liallanchu  mop{>ed  his  brow  with 
his  napkin,  and  then  stoutly  bellowed, 
"  Vole  tor  ^L  le  Due  V  Of  course  we  wiH. 
1  should  like  to  know  who  wouldn't?  I'd 
call  him  a  cur." 

"  Quite  ri;zht  —  never  stick  at  trifles," 
responded  M.  Filoselle.  **  But,  by  the  by, 
you've  not  forgotten  that  M.  de  Hautbourg 
IS  a  sort  of  K;idical,  have  you  ?  "  and  he 
grinned  with  jjood-natured  malice  at  the 
seedsman.  *'  Unless  ray  memory  faib  me,  you 
have  set  voiir  face  ajjainst  *  those  vermin/  " 

*•  What,  1 Y  "  exclaimed  M.  Ballanchu,  in 
the  voice  of  one  crvinjj :  *  Just  Heavens  1 
wtis  there  ever  so  foul  a  charge  ? '  "  Why, 
I  have  been  a  Radical  ever  since  —  ever 
since,  I  don't  know  how  long;  and  so  are 
we  all  Radicals  at  this  table  —  every  man 
jack  of  us,  except  Uochepain  here,"  a<ided 
he,  adroitly.  **  It  must  have  been  he  who 
told  you  that." 


And  tlie  enlare  table,  ezoepi  tJwi  Iikid»- 
pain  albre-named,  protested  whh  one  ac- 
cord, **  Yes,  yes,  it  most  hare  been  Hot^e- 
pain." 

Bat  it  was  not  only  at  the  tableHfhdce 
of  the  ^'  Hotel  de  ClalrefoDtaine  *  thai  the 
resolution  to  Tote   for  the  Duke  of  Haoi- 
bourg  was  included  in  the  pn^sramme  of 
arrangements  destined  to  celet>rate  his  re- 
torn.     Everywhere  the  Hautbourzian  cor- 
science  became  penetrated  with  the  sadden 
ibrce  of  liberal  principles ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Areola,  who,  on  first  coming  down,  had 
found  the  borough  not  indisposed  assinst 
him,  had,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  seen 
the  wind  veer  round  completely.     Xor  was 
the  prefect  more  fortunate.     The   private 
instructions  given  to  this  gentleman  wa« 
enigmatical ;  and,  to  a  less  expert  fiinetioB- 
ary^   might  have  seemed  distressin<r-    He 
was  not  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Haucbooi^ 
and  he  was  not  to  let  him  get  through,  if 
he  could  help  it ;  which  means,  that  out- 
wardlv  his  demeaitor  was  to  be  smiles  and 
honey ;  but  that  inwardly  his  soul  was  finee 
to  brew  craHy  rumors,  which   the   tm^ 
agents  of  the  prefecture  would  disseminate 
perfidiously    on    village    swards,    and    ia 
borouc^h  market-places,  to  andermine  the 
candidature,  il*  possible.     To  make  matters 
worse,  these  instructions  came  late.     The 
prefect  was  in  the  heat  of  battle  when  be 
^ot  them.     Alreadv  had  the  four  hundred 
mayors  of  the  department  been  drilled  and 
equipped  for  the  fray ;  already  had  the  fbui 
hundred  vicars   been    put    throu«;h    their 
political  catechism,  reproved,  exhorted,  and 
taught  the  way  they  should   s!Oj  alreadjr 
had  justices  of  the  peace,  commiss^iries  uf 
police,  and  rural  o^uards  been   told  in  no 
devious  lans^uage  wherein  —  and  wherein 
alone  —  their  hopes  of  promotion  lay ;  and 
already  had  the  prefectoral  or^an,  unique 
journal    of  Hautbouq:^,   fired    volley  upon 
volley  of  leading  articles   very  heavy  to 
read,   but  effective  nevertheless,  as  heavy 
shot  is.      It  was  rather  hard  that  all  this 
labor  should  have  been  in  vain.     Ra^<;r 
hard  to  disband  the  mavors,  to  unlecture  the 
vicars,  to  enjoin  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
policemen,  and  others  to  remain  religiously 
neutral ;  and  to  make  the  furious  artillery 
of  the  prefectoral  oi^gan  vomit  pretty  sugar- 
plums instead  of  bomb-shells.      Still,  all 
this  had  to  be  done.     When.  M.  Gribaud 
requested  one  of  bis  prefects  to  swallow  a 
leek,  that  prefect  swallowed  the  leek,  and 
made  no  bones  about  it. 

So  Church  and  State,  the  governing  and 
the  governed,  all  seemed  in  league  to  make 
things  pleasant  for  the  Lonl  of  Clairefon- 
taine.  Carpenters  began  running  up  tri- 
umphal arches,  painters  to  adorn  them, 
drapers  to  deck,  and  gardeners  to  festoon 
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^em.    Lumbering  wagons  were  seen  groan- 
ing   on  the  road  to  Clairefontaine  under 
piles  of  new  furniture,  and  the  Hautbourg 
upholsterer,  exalted  by  a  cubit  in  his  stat- 
ure, communicated  to  all  who  would  hear 
him,  that  it  was  he  who  had  executed  the 
order  for  these  goods,  none  but  he.    Like 
stories  told  the  grocer,  the  chinaman,  and 
the    candlestick-maker,    whose    merchan- 
dise was  findins  its  way  to  the  Castle  in 
bales;  and  the  butcher  and  baker  smiled, 
fbreseeixig  that  their  turn  would  come  pres- 
ently.    Then  the  clergy  and  the  mayoralty 
laid  their  heads  togemer  to  plan  whether 
the   twQ  should  amalgamate  in   receiving 
Monsieur  le  Due,  or  each  give  him  a  sepa- 
rate reception.     And  hereupon  a  tremen- 
dous  question    of  etiquette    arose    as    to 
whether  the  mayoralty  should  receive  M. 
le  Due  in  official  capacity,  i.e.  clothed  in  its 
insignia  of  office,  or  merge  its  welcome  within 
that  of   the  multitude.      The   point   was 
deemed  so  important  that  the  united  wits 
of  the  prefect,  his  whole  council  of  prefec- 
ture, and  two  sub-prefects,  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  solve  it,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Ministry,  who  in  doubt  submitted  it 
to  the  Tuileries,  and  the  Tuileries,  always 
full  of  tact,  decided,  that  as  the  return  of 
the  lord  of  Clairefontaine  was  an  event  with 
which  his  Majesty  could  not  but  sympa- 
thize, the  authorities  should  receive  M.  le 
Due  in  state ;  nay  more,  that  as  the  crowd 
would  probably  be  great,  and,  perhaps,  im- 
portunately affectionate,  the  ducal  carriages 
should   have  a  brij^ade  of  mounted   gen- 
darmes to  escort  them  from  the  station  to 
the  Castle.     Here  was  honor  with  a  ven- 
geance, though,  to  be  sure,  there  were  some 
who  hinted  that  as  the  duke*s  entry  had 
been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  very  day 
of  the  Hautbourg  election,  the  gendarmes 
might  be  intended  quite  as  much  to  over- 
awe the  population  from  uttering  seditious 
shouts  against  his  Majesty,  as  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  his  Grace. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions 
of  the  prefect  on  this  head,  he  kept  them 
to  himself;  but  about  this  time  a  really 
transcendent  expedient  for  satisfying  every- 
body, Tuileries,  ministry,  afiectionate  popu- 
lation, and  his  own  self,  occurred  to  his 
great  mind.  It  was  obviously  quite  unsafe 
and  useless  to  spread  defamatory  rumors 
against  the  duke — unsafe  because  these 
rumors  might  be  traced  to  their  source,  and 
nseless  because  the  afiectionate  population 
could  no  longer  be  brought  to  believe  them. 
But  there  was  a  way  of  making  the  very 
enthusiasm  of  the  electoral  mind  act  as  a 
lever  for  overturning  the  duke's  election,  as 
who  should  say  steam  set  to  explode  the 
engine  it  is  propelling.  The  prefectoral 
agents — generally  mudi  esteemed  and  un- 


suspected members  of  municipal  councils — 
began  to  be  lyrical  and  gushing  about  the 
bright  youns  Seigneur  who  was  comins 
back  to  hishome.  Only,  they  sighed  ana 
muttered  what  a  pitv  it  was  he  uiould  be 
wanting  to  get  into  the  Chamber  again,  for 
if  returned,  he  would  certainly  live  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  at  Paris,  whereas,  in  the 
contrary  case,  they  would  enjoy  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  his  society  all  the  year 
round.  The  prefectoral  organ  scored  the 
the  music  to  these  laments,  and  came  out 
diurnally  with  little  insidious  notes,  such 
as,  "M.  le  Due,  who  is  returning  amonc^st 
us  for  a  few  short  weeks"  "  M.  le  Due,  who 
will  henceforth  be  with  us  a^  lea^t  a  month 
or  so  every  year"  *<  M.  le  Due,  who  wi^^ 
soon  be  absorbed  acrain  in  the  vortex  of 
politics,"  &c.,  &c.  These  were  good  tactics. 
They  allowed  the  prefect  to  turn  the  ene- 
my's flank,  to  work  havoc,  and  to  sow  con- 
fusion without  appearing  to  do  it.  There 
was  no  elector,  however  opaque,  but  took 
in  this  maxim:  If  the  duke  is  at  Paris  he 
can't  be  here,  too.  Several  faces  began 
insensibly  to  lengthen;  sundry  brows  to 
brood ;  the  election  grew  to  be  a  less  popu- 
lar subject  of  conversation  than  it  had  been 
before.  But  nobody  said  any  thin^.  It  was 
one  of  those  under-water  commotions  that 
perform  their  ravages  at  a  silent  depth  below 
the  surface.  Somehow,  though,  an  observer 
might  have  fancied  that  people  glanced 
oflen  and  pensively  at  M.  Hochepain  the 
tax-gatherer ;  as  though,  under  certain  con- 
tingencies not  as  yet  definable,  that  person- 
age might  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
It  would  always  be  feasible  to  say,  **  I  pro- 
test and  vow  that  /  voted  for  M.  le  Due. 
It  must  have  been  Hochepain  who  did  all 
the  mischief." 

At  last  the  great  day  dawned. 

Dawned  with  golden  sunshine,  specklesS 
blue  sky,  and  pealing  of  bells,  as  if  for  a 
marriage  feast.  Hautbourg  fluttere^d  all 
over  in  bunting  from  its  nethermost  street 
to  its  uppermost  The  '*  Hdtel  de  Claire- 
fontaine'* seemed  one  mighty  laurel-bush 
blossoming  with  flags.  The  statue  of  the 
Count  Alaric  had  a  crown  of  bays  set  con- 
spicuously on  its  head ;  and  the  museum  of 
stufied  birds  —  pride  of  the  department  — 
had  displayed  a  white  eagle  with  a  scroU 
between  its  claws  :-— 

Au  Flit  de  set  blenfaltourt 
La  Villo  de  Hautbourg 
Botthalte  Bienvenue. 

On  the  pavements  thronged  densely,  ex- 
pectantly, solemnly,  and  palpitatingly,  more 
suits  of  Sunday  best  than  had  ever  been 
seen  gathered  together  in  one  spot  within 
that  borough,  on  the  same  day.  Peasants 
firom  the  villages  in  indigo  blouses,  and 
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with  scarlet  mnfarellaf  under  their  amii;) 
peasant  women  with  white  cone-cape  tower- 
ini;  i({>ru(vly  out  of  tl^hu  smart  kerchiefs 
pinnt^l  croM'WiiH*  on  tbcir  bosoms,  frolden 
cn)!*M>!i  tM'ndcnt  from  black  velvet  ribbons 
mil  nil  tiirir  throats.  Ever/  window  was 
«hl(M)in  with  new  bonnet-strinsrs ;  every 
il<M>r-w,iy  had  its  cluster  of  M>;ht-seer9  hold- 
in:;  on  anyhow,  as  it  pleaded  ilcaven,  by 
tlic  lint4*U  )»y  the  baol[s  of  chairs  placed  so 
tii.u  th<m*  U'hind  mi<;ht  see  over  the  heads 
of  thiiM*  to  the  ton*,  by  the  shop-fronts. 
Now  nnd  tlu-n  a  wajj  would  cry:  •*  Here 
thi-y  r()im» ;  "  and  there  would  be  a  rock- 
in*;  ftrwanl,  a  headlong;  hea%'e,  and  some 
weli-lailrn  ^baini,  taken  unawares,  would 
vtaAi  *hi\vn  hupine.  tliey  and  their  carj^oes, 
V\»n  whirh  'j«*neral  uierriment:  people  are 
easily  exhihirated  in  such  moments.  Sud- 
denly a  ^huut,  a  luncr  murmur,  and  then 
(tuppri'sM'd  excitement  as  three  splendid 
ba^lu^lll•!^  each  drawn  by  four  horses  and 
tla.-hini;  with  fn>sli  paint,  armorial  scutch- 
eons and  purple  and  );uld  liveries  of  pos- 
iiiion:«  an«l  outiideni  sweep,  at  a  stately  trot 
down  the  main  t^treet  from  the  castle  on 
thrir  way  to  the  rtation.  iiorace  had  left 
hi"  aiT'-nt  to  manajre  matters,  and  the  a-^ent, 
direct  I'd  hv  M.  M:u'rolHS  hiid  mana;;ed 
them  nn-allv.  Almost  immediately,  new 
murmur,  and  then  imposin'r  apparition  of 
the  Mivor  ami  Municipal  Council:  the  for- 
mer in  a  new  hat,  and  with  a  tri-colored 
KMrf  round  his  nirth ;  the  latter  treadini; 
on  each  oi  hcr's  heels,  clean  shaved,  shy  at 
bcin</  looked  at,  hut  impressed  with  the 
jrra\ity  of  the  situation,  and  prepared,  like 
KiMuan  senators,  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
lust.  'Hicn,  triumphant  march  in  lonely 
j;K»ry  of  Monsieur  the  sub-Prefect  of  Ilaut- 
bour^,  majc.stuous  in  a  silver-spanj^led  swal- 
lowtail, a  eo<-ke<l-hat  too  bi*;  ibr  him,  and 
vhite  j;loves  which  he  cracks  as  he  strides 
in  trviui;  to  p't  into  them.  Next,  the  local 
elcrjy  in  c:is>(K'ks,  not  chasubles,  but  headed 
by  an  archdc;u'on  j:rreat  at  controversy, 
pauntH'veil.  and  evidently  pregnant  of  a 
spetM-h.  Lastly,  the  j^endarmes,  yellow- 
behcci,  pi{)e-clayed,  prancin;;,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  the  cone-capped  pciisant- women. 
Then  a  lull.  The  tower-clock  of  Ste.  Bri- 
citte's  chimes  musically  the  three-quarters 
past  soniethini;.  It  is  the  hour.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  the  piercinj;  whistle  of  the 
express  is  heanl  in  the  distance. 

riicn  —  but  why  describe  such  a  sight, 
or  how  describe  it  ?  How  phonograph  de- 
lirium on  to  paper?  Ajjain  and  again, 
peal  upon  peal,  round  U|>on  round,  rose 
the  cheers,  the  shouts  of  welcome,  the  ben- 
edictions. Down  fell  the  nosegays  in 
showers,  tliick,  fragrant,  pitiless,  every- 
where, on  the  horse's  heads,  under  their 
feet,  in   the  carriages,  on  the  laps  of  the 


spatterdaslies,  with  i^Ce,  red.  pinJ^,  as  1  li- 
lac petals.  HaodkercfaiefrSw  banners,  ^rr^ 
wsTed,  fla|^>ed,  tossed  to  and  fro  a«  ii'  djovb 
by  a  ^e.  The  gendarmes,  clearing:  tke 
way,  ploughed  slowljr  throazh  a  maas  of 
outstretched  handsi.  uplifted  children,  as- 
tated  hats,  like  fishing-smaeks  steeria*; 
their  keels  throash  a  surf;  and  aixrve 
this  astoonding  din,  this  firaatie  tuanit 
of  a  city  in  a  iever,  rose  the  rioc  ot'  the 
belfries  and  the  crashing  strains  of  brass 
bands  drawn  ap  ondor  the  trinniphal 
arches. 

Horace  moved  his  hat  oflT  and  on.  Terr 
pale,  and   bowed   without   respite  duiinz 
three  miles.     He  was  startled  and  dazziedL 
but  if  ever  man  felt  himself  master  of  a 
town  and  kin?  of  it  thenceforth,  a$s:aredly 
that  man  was  he.     And  his  heart  beat  fast, 
and  his  temples  throbbed    as   he  tboa^lit 
that  this  ovation  was  but   the    preludt;   to 
others,  the  first  step  in  a  loni;  vista  of  power 
and  fame  then  opening  before  him.     In  the 
second  barouche,  M.  Macrobe.  bv  no  means 
o%'ercome,  but  beaming,  smiled  and  l>uwed 
to  the  crowd  as  Gt*neral  Monk  may  have 
done,  to  whom  M.  Gribaod  had  not  inaptly 
compared  him.     But  it  was  General  Monk 
become  Duke  of  Albemarle,  knowing  what 
was  what,  and  saying  within  himself;  ^  All 
those  cheers  of  yours,  my  frien<ls,  are  of  my 
manufacture  —  don't  lei's  have   any   mis- 
take alK>ut  it."      Beside  the   financier  sat 
Aunt  Dorothee,  but  the  worthy  lady  could 
scarcely  be  comjtared  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle's sister,  if  that  illustrious  man  pos- 
sessed such  a  relative.     Scared,  in  an  utter 
state  of  c*ollapse,  and  ready   to  crk%  she 
whimpered  her  ori:?ons  beneatli  her  breath, 
and  dismally  expected  to  meet  the  end  of 
the  world  at  the  termination  of  all  this. 
And  ever  and  anon  in   her  bewilderment 
she  gazed  stupefied  at  the  bunting,  rene<'t- 
ing  that  there  was  enough  there  to  clothe 
ten  villages ;  and  at  the  purple  vestments 
of  the  outriders,  and  the  satin  linings  of  the 
carriages,  and  at  the  prodigal   waste  of 
flowers,  with  disjointed  thoughts  as  to  what 
all  these  things  must  have  cost.    In   the 
third  vehicle   was  another  scene.     There 
the    delirrhted    Mr.   Drydust,  self-invited, 
held    forth    to    Jean    Keijou,     come    as 
special  reporter  to  the  ^  Gazette  des  Boule- 
vards," to  M.  Gousset  and  to  the  Crimean 
Hero,  about  the  marriage  of  his  Pomera- 
nian friend,  Count  Trinkgeld,  of  which  the 
present  festivities    reminded    him.      The 
coming  of  age  of  his  other  friend,   Lord 
Wildoats,  haid  also  been  Tery  remarkable. 
But  he  was  inclined  to  award  the  palm  to 
French  solemnities  of  this  kind.     To  begin 
with,  they  were  rarer,  and  then  the  people 
shouted  more,  and  weren't  ashamed  to  slued 
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tears  at  the  sight  of  one ;  "  Which  is  what 
I  like/'  said  Mr.  Drydust. 

And  so  saluting  and  full  of  emotion,  or 
radiant  and  quietly  chuckling,  or  terrified 
and  miserable,  or  agreeably  anecdotical 
and  loquacious,  according  to  the  mood  and 
temper  of  its  individual  members,  the  cor- 
tege moved  on  its  way :  until  the  park-gates 
of  Clairefontaine  were  passed,  and  all  other 
feeling  became  immersed  in  one  dominant, 
tho^^h  voiceless,  bucst  of  admiration  for 
the  lordly  castle,  over  whose  towers  the 
standard  of  the  Hautbourss  was  now  wav- 
ing for  the  first  time  ulcer  such  a  long 
period  of  mourning. 

The  tenantry  were  marshalled  in  respect- 
ful rows;  on  the  marble  staircase  the  de- 
pendents had  arrayed  themselves  to  do 
obeisance ;  and  as  the  carriages  stopped, 
the  bare-headed  steward  stepped  forward 
to  assist  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  alight, 
and  said,  "  Welcome  to  Clairefontaine, 
Madame ;  welcome  to  your  home,  Mon- 
seigneur." 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  mellow  evening  before  Angdlique 
could  withdraw  from  the  feasting,  and 
toasting,  and  speech-making,  which,  under 
the  form  of  a  breakfast  to  local  magnates, 
officials,  tenants  and  guests,  took  up  the 
whole  aflernoon  from  mid-day  till  six.  Phen 
she  contrived  to  glide  out  into  the  park 
with  Aunt  Dorothce,  whilst  a  good  many 
of  the  gentlemen  sped  Hautbourgwards  to 
be  present  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  and 
bring  back  the  result  early. 

She  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  to  think. 
With  the  letter  she  had  found  a  day  or 
two  before  pressing  on  her  bosom  like  a 
cilice,  with  tne  memory  of  her  short,  fiight- 
ful  dream  glaring  before  her  eyes  like  a 
fixed  vision,  how  wonder,  that  during  the 
rejoicings  of  the  morning,  her  own  spirit 
should  have  been  as  heavy  as  that  of  one 
bereaved  amidst  a  banauet  ? 

Bereaved  indeed  I  Bereaved  of  all  that 
made  life  worth  living  for.  Confidence, 
hope,  the  sense  of  being  loved  and  of  hav- 
ing a  blessed  part  to  perform  in  effecting 
the  happiness  of  a  loved  heart. 

All  this  was  gone  now.  All  washed 
away  by  one  black  tide.  Omnes  fiuctus  tui 
et  omnes  gurgiies  tui  super  me  transierunt. 

She  had  not  had  the  thought  of  destroy- 
ing the  letter.  She  had  kept  it  next  her 
heart.  Why,  she  scarcely  knew.  But 
there  was  a  vague  idea,  a  trust,  that  it 
might  help  her  to  take  a  resolution,  and  ac- 
complish it.  Early  Christians  going  to 
martyrdom  hung  amulets  about  their  necks 
*X)  give  them  fortitude. 

On  the  way  through  Hautbourg  the 
women  had  been  moved  by  the  pale,  young, 
and  beautiful  duchess,  who  Bmued  to  them 


80  softly,  yet  with  such  wistful  melancholy 
as  she  bowed.  ''She  was  a  little  dazea, 
poor  thing,"  said  they.  And  the  men,  not 
less'  compassionate,  remarked,  **  It  seemed 
to  frighten  her,  poor  lady." 

Angdlique  was  feeling  all  the  way  as  if 
she  was  usurping  the  place  she  held,  as  if 
the  cheers  and  welcomes  she  received  were 
not  hers.  She  entered  Clairefontaiac  like 
a  stran^rer.  She  had  heard  of  those  death's- 
heads  put  on  the  table  at  feasts.  She  was 
as  one  of  these.  What  right  had  she  to  a 
place  in  her  husband's  castle,  she  who  had 
no  room  in  his  heart  ? 

"Where  shall  we  go  to,  dear?"  asked 
Aunt  Doroth^e.  "  Gracious  mercy  1  it  is  a 
boon  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  alone  a^ain. 
How  people  can  go  through  all  we  nave 
this  day,  and  not  he  struck  ill  in  their  beds 
is  more  than  I  know,  my  dear." 

Angdlique  looked  round  and  saw  a  sheet 
of  water  glancing  under  distant  trees  in  the 
{rolden  light  of  the  settincc  sun. 

"Let  us  go  that  way,  aunt,  dear,"  she 
murmured. 

The  lake  was  a  broad  and  deep  one,  with 
a  leafy  island  of  willows  in  the  middle,  and 
an  ornamental  grotto  or  two  dotting  its 
manrin.  lliese  crrottoes  had  been  used  as 
boat-houses,  or  arbors  in  which  to  picnic  in 
summer  weather;  but^  deserted  for  years, 
they  were  now  carpeted  with  velvet  moss, 
and  drops  of  crystal  water  fell  like  stalac- 
tites from  their  roofs. 

To  the  largest  of  these  grottoes  went  An- 
g^lique  and  ner  aunt.  The  evening  was 
fairy-like,  and  the  herds  of  red  and  tallow 
deer  trooping  away,  affrighted  at  the  ap- 
proach ot  footsteps,  lent  an  air  of  sylvan 
beauty  to  the  noiseless  scene.  The  grotto 
stood  in  a  retired  bend  of  the  lake,  and  na- 
ture was  so  still  around  it,  the  water  so 
profound,  the  foliage  so  dark  and  cluster- 
inor,  that  Aunt  Dorothce,  a  little  awe-struck, 
whispered,  "  My  dear,  how  death-like  this 
is !    it  makes  one  think  of  graves." 

**  L#et  us  go  into  the  grotto,"  said  Ang^- 
lique. 

This  grotto  had  two  chambers,  one  be- 
low and  the  other  above.  They  were  con- 
nected by  a  winding  staircase  of  rocks  and 
shells,  and  from  the  upper  room,  which, 
like  the  lower,  had  only  three  walls,  the 
fourth  side  being  open  over  the  lake,  a 
wide  view  of  the  surrounding  park  could 
be  had.  Both  women  stood  gazing  at  the 
lake  during  a  minute,  and  then  Angdlique, 
with  a  strange  expression  in  her  eyes, 
which  her  aunt  called  to  mind  later,  sud- 
denly kissed  her,  —  once,  twice,  —  silently. 

"  Aunt,  dear,  I  am  going  to  ascend  the 
staircase  to  see  the  view,"  she  then  said. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
get  up  those  stairs  I " 
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Xo.  don't  yoQ  follow  me,  aunt ;  it  will 
be  toi)  ^ttH'p.     I  vhall  not  be  a  minute." 

Auil  Mie  be^an  her  a^'cnt;  but  halt-way 
9hv  »>t«)|>|}e4l,  tumiHi,  an<l  agaia  looked  at 
bt*r  Aunt.  There  was  that  same  ftrancre 
lo«)k  in  her  eyi^,  only  deeper  and  mois- 
UmiihI.  She  kiN^ed  her  hand  to  the  good 
woman  who  had  iM'en  all  her  life  as  a 
motliir  to  her,  and  the  next  instant  was  in 
ihi'  u{)jMT  prolio. 

Tlnn  >!k'  lookiMl  round.  There  was  no- 
\)cn\\  in  i-i^hu  The  air  was  90  still  that  the 
wiii()w-( tranches  scarce  touched  the  water 
witli  tlioir  'zn-^'n  lips;  the  water  was  calm, 
dtH*{>,  and  cloar;  one  could  »ee  the  white 
bi'd  xii  5;ind  some  twelve  feet  below  the 
8urt*:u*e- 

^  It  nia<«t  be  a  ^rontle  death,"  said  Ang^ 
li«HU'.  '^azinj5  at  ih.it  white  bed, — "like 
sU'ip." 

TUcn  «he  lottkiMl  once  more  around  her, 
an<l  at  the  ci»rncrs  of  the  jrrotto,  and  below 
hiT  tcft  at  the  sli|>{>ery  ledjje  overlookinj; 
tlie  l.ikc. 

"It  wiil  frt'C  /ii'M,"  phe  murmured,  " and 
1  sth.ill  ni  tke  him  happy,  which  I  could  not 
du  by  Li\in-^.  But  he  must  never  know 
that  it  was  done  on  pur|K)5e.  They  will 
think  it  was  an  accident,  —  that  I  shpped. 
I  will  «k*rcam  as  I  tall.*' 

She  unfastened  her  dress,  took  out  the 
lott<T,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake,  with  a 
little  stone  in  it,  so  that  it  mi;:ht  sink. 

*'  You  will  not  puni>h  me  for  this,  Al- 
mi^lity  Go<lI"  ^he  said,  droppinj;  on  her 
knees  on  the  brink,  and  claspin^i  her  hands 
huDihly  ;  then,  raisin<;  her  hands  aloft  at 
tlie  precise  moment  when  the  sun  sunk  out 
of  ^i  :ht,  ^be  uttered  a  wailing  cry,  and  al- 
lowetl  herself  to  fall  forward. 


It  was  not  till  almost  an  hour  aflerwards 
th:»t  the  cr(»w(l  n^-aclied  the  sjiot  —  appalled, 
hurryinjx.  briniiinu:  drains,  rojws,  and  restora- 
tives. Aunt  Domthec  had  at  first  fainted, 
and  eotild  not  tell  how  lonjr  she  had  re- 
mainetl  senseless,  before  strenjxth  returned 
to  her  to  crawl  away,  and  summon  help ; 
but  when  she  rt»achcd  the  Castle  she  found 
it  alnaily  dismayed.  A  startling  piece  of 
news  had  just  been  brought  in  by  reluctant 
messenjxers.    The  new  lord  oi  Clairefon- 


taine  and  his  fiulier>in-law  bad  both  missed 
their  elections,  and  simultaneously  a  t«le> 
CTam  from  Paris  had  brought  the  news  that 
M.  Emile  Gerold  had  been  elected,  in  spite 
of  himself,  in  the  Tenth  Circumserip:ioa 
of  the  Seine.  The  Duke  had  made  no 
remark,  bat  he  had  bit  his  lips,  and  turned 
ashy  white.  As  for  Monseigneur's  llither- 
in-law,  he  looked  like  to  have  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy. 

This  IS  what  the  servants  were  whi^p»^ 
ing  to  one  another  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Castle  when  Aunt  Dorothee  appeared 
amongst  them,  like  a  ^host,  and  shrieked, 
'*  Help  I  help !  —  my  child  —  tiie  Dochess 
—  yoar  mistress  —  has  fallen  into  the 
lake!" 

But  the  crowd  mi^ht  have  spared  itself 
its  haste,  its  efforts,  its  well-meant  mim^tra- 
tions ;  for  when  they  drew  the  fair  yo«ing 
body  from  the  water,  it  had  sunk  into  that 
last  sleep  from  which  no  restoratives  can 
revive  us.  A  great  circle  was  made,  and 
ever}'  head  was  uncovered,  as,  whiter  than 
a  marble  ima^e  in  the  moonlight,  Antreliqae 
was  laid  on  a  hurdle-bier  covered  with  soft 
branches. 

**  Poor  child,  poor  child ! "  cried  some. 
"  She  slipped  off  the  orotto.** 

*^  Monseigneiu*,"  said  a  diver,  reeking 
wet.  and  approaching  Horaces  who  was 
holdin<r  his  wife's  head  whilst  the  men  were 
litling  the  bier ;  ^*  I  foimd  this  paper  close 
to  the  poor  lady  so  to  say,  near  her  hand." 

Horace  unfoldeti  the  paper  with  trembling 
hand.  It  was  M.  Loucnard's  letter.  Then 
those  who  watched  him  saw  his  knees 
shake  and  his  body  stagorer  forward  heavily. 
He  fell  prostrate  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  his  lips  sealed  on  the  hem  of  his  wife's 
garment. 

The  great  circle  standing  aroimd  respect- 
ed this  grief  and  remained  motionless 
waiting  till  he  should  rise;  but  as  his 
position  did  not  change,  somebody  advanced 
and  said :  '*  Mouse igneur,"  and  laid  a  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  swayed 
a  little  to  his  led  and  rolled  over  by  his 
wife's  side,  her  hand  falling  softly  on  his 
In  that  motion,  in  silent  token  of  forgive- 
ness. 

He  WM  dead. 
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Stothard  which  adorned   Pickering^a 

fine  edition % 

Half  calf.... 8 

Withoat  iUnstratlons 1 

—i'Or,  Ten  Days*  Entertainment  Trans- 
lated into  EiigllKh,  with  Introdoction 
by  Thomas  Wright,  ILA.  With  Por* 
trait  after  Raphael,  Btothard's  10  beau- 
tiful  Copperplates,  and  the  IS  ^'Mxlam** 
LnBOOHAjPBa. 

BULLION  ON  BANKINa.  The 
Internal  ICanagement  of  a  Oonntry 
Bank.  By  Thomas  Bullion,  with  Notes 
and  Obaervations.  Crown  8to.,  SSI 
pages,  cloth _v:.i- 

BUTTERFLI  HUNTERS.  By  lira. 
H.  B.  Conant.  1  toI.  Sqtmre  Iflmo. 
ITbiiagea.    lUtMtratcd 

CART  (Alloe).  A  Lover*rt  Diary.  With 
lllustzatkms  by  Hennessy  and  others. 
1vol.    16mo.    Cloth,  fall  fd It 

DOMESTIC  EXPLOSIVES ;  and 
other  '*  Six  Column  **  Fancies,  from  the 
Vtw  York  TlmM.  By  W.  L.  Alden. 
1  vol.    Crown  Sro,  linen  boards, 1 

DYER'S  BISTORT  OF  ROME.  Mapa, 

eta    8vo 4 

Half  wUf 7 

FAMOUS  STORIES  by  Eminent 
Authom,  Dlnstrated  by  Celebrated 
Artists.  A  choice  oollection  of  Stories 
by  De  Qnlneey,  Thaokery,  Hood,  Haw- 
thorne, and  others :  and  spirited  IIln» 
tratlons  by  Kenny  Meadows^  Hennes^y, 
8.  Bytnge,  Jr.,  Thomas  Naat,  and 
others.  S  vols.  Large  ISmo.  Olokh 
exti'a  ..>•.....•..  ..      ........ 

FARMIMO  FOR  BOT&  What  th^ 
have  done  end  what  others  may  do  In 
the  Cultivation  of  Farm  and  Garden. 
Bv  the  Author  of  **  Ten  Acres  Enough.** 
lUnstrated.    1  vol.    Square  16mo. 
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POLLOWINa  THB  PLAGk 
August,  1861,  to  November,  1888,  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomaa  By  0.  0. 
Coffin  (Oarleton).  1  toL  Sqosxa 
lOmo.    860  pages.    Hlnstcated ftl  SB 

OAT'S   PRINOE    OF  WALES   IN 
INDIA.      By  J.  Drew   Gray,  Esq., 
Bpedal  Correspondent  of  the  London 
DaUy  TsUgrapA.  Dlnstrated.  Okith..  1  S8 
Half  calf,  extra S  68 

OLAD8TONB  ON  MACLEOD  AND 
MAOAULAT.  Two  EsMys  bj  Rt. 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Gladstone,  M.F 86 

The  Turko-Senrian  War.    Bulgarian 

Horrors,  and  the  Question  of  the  Ea»tk 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone Jf.A«     88 

GK)OD  STORIES.  By  the  author  of 
"Chatterbox.**  S  Tola.  Cloth  extra. 
Picture  on  aide S  78 

HALL'S  DTSPEPSI^  AND  ITS 
KINDRED  DISEASES.  By  Dr.  W. 
W.  Hall,  author  of  **How  to  Live 
Long;'*  etc.    Cloth 186 

HAMILTON,  (J.  0.)  The  Prairie 
Province.  Sketches  of  Travel  ft-om 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Winnepeg. 
Account  of  Geographicsl  Positioa, 
ClimatL',  Civil  Institutions,  eta,  of 
Bed  River  VaUey.    Cloth 188 

HATDON  (Benjamin  Robert).   Oorraa- 

emdence  and  Table-Talk.  With  a 
emoir  by  his  Son.  Frederic  Woida- 
worth  Ua>don.  With /acsHnOs  Hln^ 
tratlons  from  his  Journals.  S  Tola. 
8vo.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  top 6  88 

HEADLET,  (Hon.  J.  T.)  Ufa  of 
Ulyves  S.  Grant.  8to.  Cloth.  Extra 
glit 1  86 

HEPTAMERON  (The)  of  Margaiet, 
Queen   of  Navarre,    with   Vlameng's 

Plates. 886 

•Without  Plates.    Cloth  extra. 1  60 

HY NEMAN'S  (L.)  Preemaaonzy  in 
England  from  1667  to  1818,  including 
an  Analysis  of  Anderson's  Constitutions 
of  l^SB  and  1788.  Authorised  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  By  Xeon 
Hyneman.    Cloth 1  00 

EINC»SLET'S  (Henry)  Wridngsi  The 
Recollections  of  Geofbry  Hamlyn.  By 
Henry  Kingalay.    ISmo.    688  pages^ 

Cloth 1  16 

BaTenshoe.    ISmo.    484  pagea 186 

AusUn  Elliot.    ISmo.   860pagea 186 

Leighton  Court.    16mo.    SOO  pages. ..  1  00 
The  Hilyars  and  the  Bnrtona.    ISmo. 
4S8pageR 1  88 

LATHAM'S  JOHNSON'S  DIG- 
TIONART.    New  edition.    Imperial 

8to.    Cloth 760 

Half  masia 10  60 

LB  OHIEN  D*OR  (The  Golden  Dog). 
A  Novel  founded  on  a  Legend  of 
Quebea  By  Wm.  Kirby.  1  toI.  Crown 
8vo.    (Jloth 186 

euBRART  OF  POPULAR  NOVEL& 
1.  The  Member  from  Paxla.    fiy  Gren- 
TlUe  Murray 76 

5.  The  Queen  of  the  Begfanent.    By 
Katharine  King T6 

8.  The  Marquis    De  '^HUemar.      By 

GecrgeEand. 60 

4.  Oesarine  Dietrich.   By  George  Band     60 

6.  A  Rolling  Stone.    By  George  Sand.      60 
8.  Handsome  Lawrence.    By  George 

Sand 6C 
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7.  Li>T9  And  Valor     Bj  Tom  Hood.. .$015 

8.  Foal**U/.     By  GharlOR  Bhu1« 60 

•.  Th«  atorjr  of   BlbfUs.    By  Oalat« 

Ftiumrt 60 

iO.  B«»a?  tfor«r  If  ortlbor.  Qj  Aa  hfon 

of  ••  XS' JJule  Olri." 75 

IL  Mj  Uttl«   CHrL     B>'  latboci  of 

"KMuty  yon^Mortiboy.** 76 

11.  PenraddockA    By  Hamiltoa  idda.      76 
It.  Toang    Brorm.       By    GroDTllto 

Murray 76 

14.  ▲  Nine  Day*!  Wonder.    By  Hamil- 
ton Atdo, 60 

16.  aUooto  of   BUoolaa.      By  Hflory 
KlngiOey 60 

16    Rosine.    By  J.  Q.  Whytte  Melyillo     60 

17.  Bondoir&ibal 76 

LONDON  BAVKIN9  LIFE.    Papva 

on  Trade  and  Finance.    By  William 
Pnrdy.    1  toL    Crown  8to.    Cloth...  1  36 

ICAOLBOD  (Norman,  D.D.X  Memoir 
of.  "Bj  hi*  Brother,  the  Ber.  Donald 
Madeod,  B.A.,  one  of  Her  Majeety*a 
Obaplaine.  Bdltor  of  ''Good  Words," 
eta  Complete  in  1  toI.  Demy  8to. 
With  portrait.     Cloth,  gold  and  black.  1  75 

—Work*.    Old  Lieutenant  and  hiaSon  1  96 

Oold   Thread.      lUnatrated.      Qilt 

rideii  and  glltedgea. 1  S5 

'—Bament  Student 1  25 

Wee  Darie.    Paper  oover. —      16 

MAOAaLAT(Loxtl>.  Life  and  Letter*. 
By  hie  Nephew,  0.  Otto  Trevelyn.  In  % 

▼Ola.    Clothextra. S  00 

S  Tolfl  in  one.    Complete.   Cloth  eatra,  1  96 

[Thia  edition  in  uniform  with  Lippizi- 
oofefi  19mo  edition  of  Hiatory  of 
England.] 

MATSBLL  (Gea  W.)  The  Boguea  Dio- 
tionary.  OorapUed  from  the  moot 
anthentio  soanmi,  by  Gkorge  W.  Mat- 
aell  lUuBtrated.  1vol.  IS  mo.  Red 
Cloth too 

MBDBEBT'S  fJamea  K.)  Men  and 
MysteHee  of  Wall  Street.  With  aix 
Original  Illnatrationi.    1  Tol.    ISma 

aSOpagei 200 

[**  Thia  Tolume  girea  a  graphic  and 
ruthful  picture  of  the  method  and 
machinery  of  speculation  at  the  great 
money  centre  of  the  country.  It  not 
merely  gratifles  cnrioKity.  bot  teachea 
■ome  moat  tnipoitant  loMona  by  ita 
revidationA  of  th«  extent  and  applica- 
tions of  the  Test  power  termed  'Wall 
Street.'*'] 

MY  DAYS  AND  ViaHTS  ON 
THB  BATTLE  FIBLD.  A  Book 
for  Boyn.  By  0.  C.  Coffin  (Oarleton). 
1  vol..    16mo.    890  pagea.    lUnstrated  1  26 

MYSTIO  LONDON;  or.  Phases  of 
Occult  Life  in  the  British  Metropolian 
By  Bev.  Charles  Maurice  Davies,  D.D. 
1vol.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth 1  26 

NOBLE  WORKERS.  A  Book  of 
Examples  for  Young  Men.  By  H.  A. 
Paffe.    1  voL    12mo.    Cloth 126 

OOEAN  TO  OOEAN.  A  graphic 
account  of  an  Excursion  across  Oanada 
and  Vancouver's  Island.  By  Bev. 
Gkorjre  M.  Grsnt 1  60 

OUR  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THB 
WORLD.  Where  to  Oo,  and  What  to 
See.  With  several  Maps,  and  over  100 
Engravinjrs.  By  C.  C.  Coffin  (Carletonl 

8va    RSCpai^es. 2  00 

^pnlar edition.    Cmwn  8vo.    Cloth..  126 

PICTURES  AND  PAQES.  By  the 
Editor  of  '*  Chatterbox."  Cloth,  extra. 
Picture  on  side 1  00 


POINT  LAOB  AND  DLAMONBi^ 
Poeott  by  Qea  A.  Bakar,  Jr.  With 
illustrations  by  Addle  Le^yanL  Hott- 
day  Edition.    SqaarslOoMiL  Bad  Una. 

full  gilt  and  gilt  edgea fS  M 

Flirtation  Edition 1  M 

PUN8HON*8  (W.  Moriey,  D.D.)  Leo- 
tores  and  SermoosL  In  1  toL  Otomn 
8to.    Qlt \M 

RABELAIS  (The  Oompleto  Works  ofX 
lUostratioas  by  Goalave  Dac4.    Oloth, 

ceak    Crownovo 2  00 

Hatf  calf A  00 

of  Boottidi  Ufa 

Bt   R.    BL    BaBMBT 

M.A.,  LL.O.,  P.B.8.B.,  Dean  of 
Bdinbnrgh.  From  the  asrveoch  Biia- 
boigb  Edition,  with  an  Amerioan  Fkef> 

aoe.    1  vot    12mo.    000  pagea. .100 

Larger  edition.    lUaaCrated.  100 

RUSSELL  (Dr.)  Tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Walea  in  India.  By  Dr.  RnsaelL 
nimitrated  by  Sidney  Hall,  MA.  In  1 
vol.    (?rttwn8vo.    Cloth  extra. 2  90 

RX7SSIAN  FOLS.TALE8.  ByW.B. 
8.  Ralston,  M.A.  1  voL  Crown  8v«w 
Cloth 1  20 

8ALM-SALM.  Ten  Yean  of  My  Life 
By   the    Princaea   Felix    Salm-Salm. 

ifmo.    Cloih  uxtra 1  2B 

Half  calf,  extra 2  60 

SOHULTE'S  Roman  OathoUdon,  Old 

and  New.    12ma 120 

Hnlf  calf,  extra 2  60 

SCOTT  (Sir  W^  The  Handy  Yotama 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Norela.  S6  vola. 

Cloth,  in  a  neat  oaoe 18  00 

Paperoovera 9  00 

Morocco  in  moroooo  ease 80  00 

SHADOW  OF  THB  SWORD,  THE. 
A  Romance.  By  Robert  Boriianan. 
Prom  the  Authoi^s  advance  abeeta.  In 

crownSro.    Boards 1  00 

Cloth 1  26 

SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A 
YEAR.  A  WifePs  effort  at  Living 
under  High  Prioea.  1  voL  IGmo.  200 
pag^.    Cloth,  gilt  edges 18 

SMITH  (A.,  LL.D.)  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Canaee  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth 1  69 

SPLENDID  ADVANTAGES  of  being 
a  Woman,  and  other  Erratio  Easajra. 
By  C.  J.  Dttuphie.  1  vol.  Onrnn  8va 
Cloth 1  26 

STUDIES  in  the  Philosophy  of  Beligion 
and  History.  By  A  M.  Fau..«im. 
1  vol.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth 126 

SWIFT'S  (31ioice  Works,  in  Proee  and 
Verse.  With  Memoir.  Portndt  and 
niuMtrations.  8va  Cloth,  extra  gilt .  .  1  76 

TENNYSON'S  Complete  Works.  In- 
eluding  "  Queen  Mary,'*  and  **HarokL'* 
Laurel  Edition 78 

— —  Poema  and  Dramas.  (Complete  in 
one  ISmo.  volume,  with  beautiful  full- 
page  Ulustrations.  Oxford  Red  Linea, 
and  elrgantly  bound  in  black  and  gold, 

with  full  gilt  edges,  elegant 123 

Notgiltedgea 100 

VBNNOR>8  BIRDS  OF  OANADA. 
With  80  large  Photographs  hy  Notman. 
IVot.    Cloth  extra  gilt 10  00 

▼ERNE.  TheFur  Conntiy;  or,  8i«ven- 
ty  Degrees  North  Latitude.  By  Julea 
Verne.    Translate  by  N.  D'Anren. 

Orown  8to.    Oloth 180 

Pap*T ICO 

WINNING  HIS  WAY.  By  a  a 
Coffin  (Oarleton).    1  voL    lOmow     209 

lUustratrd IS 


*^*  Any  of  the  aboee  books  $entprspaid  on  receipt  ofpriee,  by 

R.  WOETHINGTON,  750  Broadway,  New  Tort 
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